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Successful Mobilization 
of the Nation’s natural resources for 
war, like their conservation in time 
of peace, depends upon the cooper- 
ation of a citizenry fully informed as 
to the tasks confronting it and the 
progress made toward their solution. 
@ To meet this requirement, the 
Department of the Interior presents 
a streamlined emergency War Edi- 
tion of the Secretary's Annual Report 
for the Fiscal Year 1942, sharply 
restricted in volume and stripped of 
illustrations and detailed statistical 
material to meet the exigencies of 
war economy demands. 
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Letter of Transmittal 
The Secretary of the Interior 


HAROLD L. ICKES, Secretary 


My Dear Mr. Presipent: During the last 12 months, the De- 
partment of the Interior has been dedicated to a vigorous war program. 
In some phases of the task of harnessing our natural resources for war, 
we have been highly successful. In others, we have failed to attain 
the goals we should have achieved. But in the final analysis, we have 
made real progress. 

_ It is worthwhile, it seems to me, at a time of crisis, to review our 

effort of the last year and to appraise our performance under fire, so 
that we may evaluate our progress and reset our sights. We entered 
the fiscal year under the stress of a defense program and ended it 
under the greater pressure of war. The task of this Department was 
to convert its custodianship of the Nation’s natural resources from 8 
peacetime administration to that of war use. 

This was an eye-opening proceeding. For years, this Nation had 
been deluded with the idea that it was practically self-sufficient, that 
its industrial processes were the world’s best, and that its supplies 
were practically inexhaustible. A painful hangover resulted from 
that spree. We woke up to find out that we did not have enough 
steel to do the job; we did not have enough aluminum; we were short 
of power; we Jacked magnesium; our sources of manganese were too 
far away to do us much good; our supply of timber and lumber did 
not hold out; our fisheries and other food resources could not be 
operated on the old basis nor supply enough to meet demand; our 
coal supply became endangered and the chaos of war tied our pe- 
troleum service up into knots. 

In short, we discovered, that so far as our natural resources were 
concerned, we had been doing everything in the easy way. We had, 
up to the last year or two, been skimming the cream—and the cream 
ran out. While the enemies we despised had been making the most 
of their meager resources—and making them do the job—we had 
constructed our whole economy on our fat. The former “had-not’’ 
nations turned to their secondary ores and low-grade minerals, and 
by sweat and: effort learned how to use them. We neglected our 
secondary sources of supply—the low-grade deposits of mincrals, 
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for example—and went merrily on our way, using only the best, and 
therefore the most profitable. Then we discovered that we did not 
have enough of the best to meet our needs and that we must perforce 
proceed to the utilization of what we did have. 

It was with this process of conversion that the Department of the 
Interior was chiefly concerned dumng the last year. The accu- 
mulated knowledge of our technical bureaus was put to work in as 
many directions as possible. New processes for ore treatment and 
metal extraction were devised and put into effect; new programs for 
the utilization of secondary deposits of minerals were ecffectuated, and 
some industries which had been accustomed to doing things the easy 
way were persuaded to trv the hard way. Itis in this connection that 
I cannot, with candor, assert that we have been successful. Our 
proposals for the complete utilization of certain domestic minerals, 
for example, did not meet with whole-hearted weleome. In some 
instances, temporary expedients seemed to be preferred by some 
groups to imaginative, full-scale adoption of novel, though proven, - 
methods. We endeavored to work closely with the War Production 
Board in order that war industry might have the benefit of the work 
of our scientists and technical bureaus. The inertia of the old way, 
the weight of industrial tradition, ‘the following of the established 
pattern, frequently induced heavy industries to postpone technical 
innovations. In my opinion, this was a postponement of the in- 
evitable. Whether this postponement has been costly to the Nation ' 
in the long run remains to be seen. 

For all of that, our efforts as a whole have been fruitful. With ! 
natural resources as our field, we early realized the need for drastic ' 
action in utilizing that which was within our reach, and the Depart-— 
ment organized a definite war program with stated objectives for 
each bureau and agency. This drive was aimed at procuring the 
sinews for conflict—the metals, oil, power, fuel, helium, food, land, 
water, and timber available for war production and the equipment of 
the United Nations. Our activities increased and hastened produc- 
tion in the mines and in the mills; in the factories and yards where 
metals are processed and fabricated into planes, tanks, and ships; 
in the forests, on irrigation projects producing food and in the metal- 
lurgical laboratories. The program for discovery and exploration of 
new deposits of strategic and critical minerals was pushed vigorously 
with some encouraging results. | 

To stimulate the prosecution of war activities within the Depart- 
ment, we established a War Resources Council. This Council, 
composed of responsible officers of the Department, has coordinated 
our war work and has encouraged our bureaus to undertake programs 
which would contribute the most to the successful prosecution of the 
war and the production problems which are involved. 
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A few facts show the extent to which we have provided additional 
resources or led the way in wielding those at hand against the enemy 
with greater effect. Generating capacity on reclamation projects 
increased by 43 percent. From Columbia River projects alone, 
nearly 2,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of power poured into war plants. 
By a process developed in our laboratories, it appears that enough 
manganese can be extracted from low-grade domestic ores to make 
87,000,000 tons of steel annually. More than a million tons of bauxite, 
the common source of aluminum, and other valuable ores have been 
found in our search for strategic metals. In the course of increasing 
these essentials of war, we have laid the groundwork for further 
production during ensuing years of more power, more metals, more 
food; of more and better-mobilized natural resources of all kinds. 

The soundness of the conservation policies put into effect by your 
Administration when it came into office is now clearly apparent. 
Our activities during the last year in mobilizing for war could never 
have been as effective if previous policies had been less sound. Pearl 
Harbor and the events that followed have taught us that speed in 
war means ready access for the Nation as a whole to its resources. 
For some time this Department has worked to clear the Nation’s 
title to many resources where conflicting claims have arisen. These 
actions, and our general progress in encouraging the wise use of our 
natural heritage, constituted a long advance toward mobilization of 
our resources in this time of great peril. 

Throughout our activities we have streamlined for war. Many 
of our normal activities, desirable and essential in times of peace, 
have been laid aside or deemphasized. War work has been given 
the right-of-way and the curtailment of many normal functions has 
been severe. Economies have been put into effect, even to the degree 
that they have become painful. This belt-tightening has been ex- 
tended into such details of administration as the reduction of printing 
and the discontinuance or curtailment of publications. This report 
has been reduced in size and content in accordance with that policy, 
and represents a genuine war edition. The length of the report has 
been halved, and other economies have been effected in format and 
printing. Because of this, I will not report to you in as great detail 
as customary in this letter, but I do wish to call your attention to 
a few pertinent facts that emphasize such progress in the war program 
as we have made. 


The Bureau of Mines 


The Bureau of Mines in December 1941 greatly expanded its war 
program. Skilled engineers, chemists, metallurgists, statisticians, 
economists, and others intensified their activities and directed them 
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toward putting idle mineral resources to work and speeding up the 
mine to metal cycle. 

From the Bureau’s laboratories and pilot plants emerged several! 
new and better processes for treating strategic, critical, and essential 
ores; exploratory crews brought reports of new ore deposits which 
now are being developed; and the economists and statisticians assem- 
bled data to aid the Army, the Navy, the WPB, and other war agencies 
in their planning. 

Meanwhile, the Bureau extended its program of promoting safety 
and efficiency in the mineral industries. This will conserve manpower 
and machinery and will help make secure from interruption the output 
of materials going into tanks, planes, ships, guns, and other equipment 
for the United Nations. 

The Bureau’s war plans utilized more than 30 years of experience 
and progress in the conservation and development of the Nation’s 
mineral resources. To help offset the threatened curtailment of 
mineral imports from foreign countries, in cooperation witb the 
Geological Survey, the Bureau in 1939 launched an investigation of 
domestic deposits of strategic minerals including antimony, chromium, 
manganese, mercury, nickel, tin, and tungsten. As the war spread 
throughout the world and the shipping situation became more acute, 
the Bureau’s quest for domestic mineral deposits grew in importance 
and extent until it embraced virtually all of the important engineering 
metals. During the 1942 fiscal year alone, important reserves of 
chromite, manganese, mercury, tungsten, iron ore, baumte, and 
alumina clay were charted. 

Some of the indicated deposits were substantial. The estimated 
reserves of chromite were increased by 2,300,000 tons and production 


began in several areas. There were several discoveries of usable - 


mercury and five findings of tungsten. Exploration for manganese 
ore of milling grade brought increases in reserves of more than 1,100,- 
000 tons. In addition, more than 1,000,000 tons of workable bauxite 
were marked out and the exploration of five clay deposits pointed to 
4,600,000 tons of ore containing 35 percent or more alumina. 

In Alaska and in many of the ore-bearing districts of the Nation, 
the Bureau engineers faced adverse conditions and rough terrain to 


carry on their exploratory work of drilling, drifting, sinking, and : 
trenching. By the end of the fiscal year, 740 deposits had been - 


examined and rated. 

Paralleling this work, metallurgists and chemists worked in labor- 
atorics and pilot plants devising methods of recovering metals from 
low-grade and complex ores. From these experiments it became 
known that substantial quantities of manganese, chromium, mag- 
nesium, and aluminum could be obtained from such domestic ores. 
Processes were developed for beneficiating ores containing antimony, 
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copper, iron, mercury, nickel, tungsten, zinc, and fluorspar, while 
methods were worked out for treating ores containing aluminum, 
cobalt, and magnesium. 

Toward the end of the fiscal year, the Bureau reorganized ita 
operating structure to place still greater emphasis on exploratory 
work, the development of additional metallurgical processes, and the 
utilization of these methods on a wider scale to bring idle ores into the 
production line. Examples of this program are the pilot plants for 
producing sponge iron and for reducing zinc ores with natural gas, 
together with an expansion of investigations in beneficiating low-grade 
bauxite ores, alumina-bearing clays, alunite and chromite, and in the 
production of electrolytic chromium and manganese. 

Important gains also were registered in the field of nonmetallies 
during the year. On the basis of Bureau findings, the War Production 
Board made arrangements for the commercial production of flake 
graphite from domestic sources to overcome a shortage of the imported 
variety. The Bureau determined that some west coast sands could 
be treated and used in place of Belgian glass sand; it participated m 
the discovery of new sources of ceramic tale suitable for radio insu- 
lators; and conducted studies which revealed that certain volcanic 
rocks can provide workable substitutes for magnesite brick, a refrac- 
tory material once imported from Austria and Greece. 

Helium, the lightweight, noninflammable gas of wliich this Nation 
has a world monopoly, flowed in a greater volume from the Bureau’s 
plant at Amarillo, Tex., in response to ever-increasing demands from 
the Army, Navy, and various Government and civilian agencies. To 
provide ample supplies of this gas for barrage balloons, blimps, and 
other uses, the production of the AmarilJo plant established a new 
record and the Bureau began enlarging the facilities and constructing 
new plants. 

Petroleum and natural gas engineers shouldered additional respon- 
sibilities as a direct result of the war. Laboratory research and field 
studies by petroleum engineers and surveys by Bureau statisticians 
gave war agencies detailed information regarding this Nation’s ability 
to increase its output of aviation gasoline. The Bureau opened a new 
field office to stimulate crude oil production from the Appalachian 
fields. Other field offices marshaled their chemistry and refining 
experts to evolve solutions of technical problems in the field of petrol- 
eum and natural gas. 

Looking to the time when our petroleum reserves may be depleted, 
the Bureau continued its research on the production of gasoline, fuel 
oil, and other byproducts from coal. New coals were tested ard their 
suitability to liquefaction was determined. The Bureau made plans 
to study another process—the Fischer-Tropsch method—for pro- 
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copper, iron, mercury, nickel, tungsten, zinc, and fluorspar, while 
methods were worked out for treating ores containing aluminum, 
cobalt, and magnesium. 

Toward the end of the fiscal year, the Bureau reorganized ite 
operating structure to place still greater emphasis on exploratory 
work, the development of additional metallurgical processes, and the 
utilization of these methods on a wider scale to bring idle ores into the 
production line. Examples of this program are the pilot plants for 
producing sponge iron and for reducing zinc ores with natural gas, 
together with an expansion of investigations in beneficiating low-grade 
bauxite ores, alumina-bearing clays, alunite and chromite, and in the 
production of electrolytic chromium and manganese. 

Important gains also were registered in the field of nonmetallics 
during the year. On the basis of Bureau findings, the War Production 
Board made arrangements for the commercial: production of flake 
graphite from domestic sources to overcome a shortage of the imported 
variety. The Bureau determined that some west coast sands could 
be treated and used in place of Belgian glass sand; it participated m 
the discovery of new sources of, ceramic talc suitable for radio insu- 
Jators; and conducted studies which revealed that certain volcanic 
rocks can provide workable substitutes for magnesite brick, a refrac- 
tory material once imported from Austria and Greece. 
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has a world monopoly, flowed in a greater volume from the Bureau’s 
plant at Amarillo, Tex., in response to ever-increasing demands from 
the Army, Navy, and various Government and civilian agencies. To 
provide ample supplies of this gas for barrage balloons, blimps, and 
other uses, the production of the AmarilJo plant established a new 
record. and the Bureau began enlarging the facilities and constructing 
new plants. 

Petroleum and natural] gas engineers shouldered additional respon- 
sibilities as a direct result of the war. Laboratory research and field 
studies by petroleum engineers and surveys by Bureau statisticians 
gave war agencies detailed information regarding this Nation’s ability 


to increase its output of aviation gasoline. The Bureau opened a new 


field office to stimulate crude oil production from the Appalachian 
fields. Other field offices marshaled their chemistry and refining 
experts to evolve solutions of technical problems in the field of petrol- 
eum and natural gas. 

Looking to the time when our petroleum reserves may be depleted, 
the Bureau continued its research on the production of gasoline, fuel 
oil, and other byproducts from coal. New coals were tested and their 
suitability to liquefaction was determined. The Bureau made plans 
to study another process—the Fischer-Tropsch method—for pro- 
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ducing motor fucls from coal. Bureau chemists analyzed more than ' 
15,000 coal samples to aid the Army, the Navy, and other agencies 
in their purchases of millions of tons of coal. 

Expanding its program to assist workers and management in curb- 
ing the toll of death and injuries in the coal-mining industry, the | 
Bureau began the systematic inspection of coal mines by Federal in- 
spectors for the first time as authorized under the Coal Mine Inspcc- 
tion Act of 1941. Up to June 30, 400 mines had been inspected. © 
While the act was not a wartime measure, the inspection program 
became doubly important after December 7, 1941, because of the 
absolute need for conserving manpower and avoiding interruptions 
in production schedules resulting from accidents and disasters. 

The Bureau also was designated to administer the Federal Explo- 
sives Act, and as part of a Nation-wide move to protect production, 
supply, storage, and transportation facilitics, the Bureau was made 
responsible for helping to protect coal mines, metal mines, quarries, — 
mills, smelters, and allied mineral facilities from sabotage and sub- 
versive action. More than 100,000 persons received training in first 
aid, accident prevention, and mine rescue work, bringing the total | 
instructed in first aid alone to more than 1,500,000. 

Time and again the Bureau responded to requests from war agencies 
for assistance in particular problems. Demolition studies were con- 
ducted in cooperation with the Army; confidential research regarding 
the health factors 1n military equipment was undertaken for the Army 
and Navy; high-speed explosion diaphragms were developed for war 
industries and studies were made of the explosion and inflammability 
characteristics of chemicals used by the synthetic rubber and plastic 
industries; plant security examinations were conducted for the Ord- 
nance Department of the Army; a new method of extinguishing 
magnesium fires in industria] plants was developed; and several experts 
of the Bureau acted in consultative capacities in various civilian 
defense activities. | 


The Bureau of Reclamation 


An important role was played by the Bureau of Reclamation during 
the fiscal vearin the war work of the West. The Bureau functioned as 
chief supplicr of electne power, foodstuffs, and water—three basic 
essentials of national existence in war or in peace. Four decades of 
sound engincering work in the West made it possible for great multi- 
purpose reclamation projects to supply these three basic needs in 
larger and more important quantities for hundreds of cities, thousands 
of war factones, and millions of war workers 

Of 72 reclamation projects in operation, antler construction or 
authorized, 45 were prodvcing power and supplying water for irn- | 
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| gation, municipalities, and war industries. Twenty were under con- 
- gtruction. 

Brought to completion were 5 of the 15 storage dams under con- 
struction. Three of them—Grand Coulee, Friant, and Marshall 
Ford—rank among the five largest concrete dams in the world. 

Outstanding was the Bureau’s contributiou of hydroelectric power— 
the potent energy that turns the machines that turn out the guns. 
In both the Pacific Northwest and the Southwest, Reclamation’s 
giant power plants were the bulwark behind industries already work- 
ing at top specd or mushrooming into existence for the production 
of war material. Energy poured out of these reclamation plants and 
others in 11 States for manufacturing and mining; for copper, steel, 
aluminum, magnesium; for bombs, planes, and ships. 

Generative capacity was increased tremendously during the year, 
due chiefly to the installation of several huge hydro generators— 
bigger than any others in the world—in the Grand Coulee Dam 
power plant, Washington. In the Boulder Dam power plant, Arizona- 
Nevada, also, another big generator was installed and placed in 
operation—to make by far the most powerful array of dynamos 
ever assembled and synchronized into action. Being hurried to 
completion as the year closed were more generators at Boulder, 
Grand Coulee, and Parker (Arizona-California) Dams, due to start 
operating within 6 months. 

Water, a primary essential in war, was provided during the year 
for municipal areas of 2,500,000 population. Extensive industrial and 
military concentrations were located in the areas. The Rio Grande 
project in New Mexico, Tex., the Contra Costa Canal on the Central 
Valley project in California, and the Provo River project in Utah 
were among these projects. 

Aside from the generation of power, and the release of water itself 
for domestic and industrial uses, the regional production of food, forage, 
and fiber on the reclamation projects in the West supplied urgent needs. 
This production reduced the burden on transcontinental railroads 
and highways for the movement of men and equipment. It meant 
speedy delivery of-supplies, and the saving of freight cars, of steel for 
rails and equipment, of fuel for engines, and of gas, oil, and rubber for 
trucks. 

Stored water urigated more than 3,000,000 acres of productive land. 
Irrigation district officials collaborated with the Bureau in an intense 
effort to get the most from high-production reclamation farms. The 
gross value of the 1941 crops on land served with reclamation water 
was $159,885,998, a 35 percent increase over the $117,788,677 of 1940. 
These values do not include the livestock fattened on reclamation proj- 
ects, nor dairy products such as milk, butter and cheese, and poultry 
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and eggs—which would increase the totals perhaps more than 25 per- 
cent additional. 

The storage capacity of the 81 reclamation reservoirs in the West 
at the end of the fiscal year was 61,610,283 acre-feet, a gain of 13,845,- 
680 acre-feet—29 percent over the July 1, 1941, capacity. Active 
storage, available for power, irrigation and domestic and industrial 
uses, was 47 million acre-feet compared with 41% million last year, 
a huge increase graphically illustrating the foresightedness of the 
Bureau in undertaking construction long in advance of emergency need. 

Set in motion also during the year was a program for lessening the 
shock of post-war dislocation. Under investigation were 209 river 
‘basins and potential irrigation or multiple-purpose projects in 17 
Western States, which would produce an inventory of water resources 
and point the way to their economical and effective use in a region 
where water is the most precious natural resource and the surest 
basis for economic expansion. 

From studies that have been completed or are well advanced, the 
Bureau is selecting for a reservoir of public works a minimum of 50 
feasible post-war projects. Demobilized soldiers, sailors, and marines 
will require employment in useful occupations. Industrial workers | 
released from war factories will want work close to their original ' 
homes. This shelf of projects and the remaining construction on more 
than 20 projects where work has been retarded by war conditions, in- ' 
cluding the Columbia Basin Reclamation project in the State of Wasb- : 
ington, will provide some of that work. On completion the projects | 
will offer settlement opportunities on irrigated farms where families can 
become self-sustaining. 


The Bonneville Power Administration 


In the Pacific Northwest, the Bonneville Power Administration de- 
livered almost 2,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of Columbia River energy 
to war industries in the area. Shipyards, naval stations, aluminum, 
magnesium, ferro-alloys, ferro-silicon, and war chemical plants and - 
allied industries were energized by public power produced by the 
Bonneville-Grand Coulee system. Indeed, these vital war establish- ' 
ments came into being only because the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion made Columbia River energy avauable. | 
Thus one of your administration’s great peacetime projects became | 
one of the most productive facilities possessed by this country for 
war. It is no idle assertion to say that the great war output from the 
Northwest—planes, metals, chemicals, ships—would have been vir- 
tually impossible had it not been for this progressive power system. 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee dams, with their integrated network 
of transmission facilities controlled by the Bonneville Power Admin- 
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istration constitute one of the greatest power sources in this Nation.. 
That source has been fully harnessed for war. 

Not only is this Federal hydroelectric development on the Columbia 
River paying for itself as a war facility, it is, I am happy to report, 


* beginning to pay back substantial amounts to the United States 


an 
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Treasury. Power revenues of the system during the 1942 fiscal year 
were three times the 1941 figures. On the basis of executed and 
assured contracts, the Admuinistration’s revenues in the 1943 fiscal 
period will more than double the 1942 income. This power system, 
you will recall, was once described as a ‘‘white elephant” by those 


' who opposed its building on the ground that it would have no field 
for the disposition of the power to be generated. | 


co 1. 


Another record established by the Bonneville Power Administration 
ig worthy of mention. Although the great war metals and production 
plants established in the Northwest were completely new, and thus 
required new construction of transmission facilities, power was waiting 


' at the plant sites in every case by the time that the plants were ready 


to useit. Inno case was there any delay in Northwest war production 


- because of failure to have Columbia River power at the locations on 
- time. The import of this accomplishment becomes clear when one 


considers the heavy amounts of power involved and the difficulties . 


- attendant upon heavy construction during a time of war, as well as 


the lack of necessary power in many important industrial areas in 
other parts of the country. 

During World War I the resources of the Pacific Northwest were 
not developed as they are now. At that time, the hydroelectric 
projects on the Columbia existed only in the dreams of far-sighted 
men, and the Nation could not count on this area for the enormous 
war metals and weapon production that is now flowing from the 
Northwest. Now the call upon the Bonneville Power Administration 
for electric energy for war and for distribution by public agencies 
has proved both the wisdom of the construction of the Columbia 
River dams and of the basic planning of the Bonneville transmission 
system. 

The Division of Power 


Established April 18, 1941, to coordinate the Department’s power- 
production activities, the Division of Power worked toward that end 
with emphasis on power for war throughout its first complete fiscal 
year. 

Our principal objectives were the development of additional power 
for war; the maximum use of available power in war production; the 
construction of new power facilities which require a minimum of 
critical material and which can be completed in time for war use; 
the location of war plants on sites where low costs to war industries — 
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and development of a balanced economy in the region of the plant | 
would result, and where operations might continue after the war. 

The Division has worked toward pooling the Department’s power 
resources in ways that would result in the greatest efficiency and in 
the availability of maximum amounts of power in the various areas. 
It has insisted that power from Departmental projects be sold for 
war uses at the lowest possible rates in order to hold the cost of war 
essentials produced by the power at the lowest feasible level. 

Arrangements to supply approximately 200,000 kilowatts to the 
big magnesium plant near Las Vegas, Nev. were worked out with the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the allotees of Boulder power and Defense 
Plant Corporation. This transaction constitutes one of the largest 
single sales of power ever made to a consumer. 

Hetch-Hetchy power was turned to war use. In November 1941, 
a 17-year-old dispute regarding the disposition of this power in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Raker Act culminated in the rejection 
by the city and county of San Francisco of a charter amendment 
which precluded the civil use of the power which had been under 
consideration. Largely through the efforts of the Division, the 
Federal Government built an aluminum reduction plant near Modesto, 
and Hetch-Hetchy power was sold to the plant. 

These are but highlights of the Division’s activities. It also worked 
with the War Production Board for the installation of additional 
generators on Columbia River projects, assuring their maximum war- 
usefulness. It has kept war agencies informed about the quantity 
and location of available departmental power. It has acted generally 
as a liaison office between various agencies of the Department and the 
war agencies, and has operated within the Department as a clearing 
house for the increasing body of problems incident to departmental 
power activities. 

During the fiscal year the installed capacity of power projects under 
the jurisdiction of the Department was increased by more than 
500,000 kilowatts, bringing the total to almost 1,800,000 kilowatts, 
This represented an increase of 41 percent in power installations. 


The Geological Survey 


The work of the Geological Survey for the year was determined 
largely by a redistribution of essential metals among nations which 
was made necessary by the war. When Germany invaded Norway 
in April 1940 the Anglo-Saxon peoples controlled approximately 75. | 
percent of the world’s metal supply. Germany controlled a small 
percentage, and Japan a negligible portion, 

Within a few months, Germany acquired the tron of Norway, the 
coal and iron of France and Belgium, the copper and aluminum-bear- 
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ing bauxite of Southeastern Europe, the metals of the Balkans and, 
by the force of international circumstances, could draw upon the 
product of Sweden’s rich iron mines. On the other hand, the amount 
of metal available to us in other countries was reduced by Axis raids 
on our shipping, the disruption of war, the lack of transportation, 
and other concomitant factors. 

The Geological Survey thus entered the fiscal year with our sources 
of metals for war greatly reduced, and those of our potential enemies 
correspondingly increased. Then Japan went into the war and swiftly 
captured the world supply of tin in the Dutch East Indies. 

Inevitably a major activity of the Survey involved a diligent search 
for more minerals for war in the areas still accessible to us. Such a 
program, launched the previous year, was greatly enlarged and carried 
on throughout the United States and in Alaska as well as in Cuba, 
Mexico, and other American Republics, in cooperation, in many 
instances, with the Bureau of Mines. 

This search, which is still being vigorously pursued, has a twofold 
purpose: The first, to make available more of the high-grade ores, 


: customarily utilized in this country, by reevaluating old deposits 


and finding new ones; the second, to amass geological data which 
have to be available before we can recover low-grade ores, previously 
unused, but which must be used if we are to turn out enough muni- 
tions and implements of war to insure victory. 

It is too early to measure the success of so comprehensive a program, 
but some encouraging results can be reported. Basic data essential 
to the planning of an iron and steel industry in the West have been 
provided. Large scale development of manganese deposits in Ar- 
kansas has been undertaken. ‘Tungsten was discovered in an Idaho 
mine which, by the end of the fiscal year, was the Nation’s largest 
single tungsten producer. Largely on the strength of previous find- 
ings, production of chromite began this year from the abundant 
deposits in the Stillwater District of Montana. <A new mill there is 
turning out 150 to 175 tons of chemical grade chromite concentrates 
daily. 

Elsewhere profitable work has been carried on with respect to these 
and other strategic metals—bauxite, high-grade aluminum clays and 
alunite (potential sources of aluminum), magnesite, quicksilver, 
beryllium, tantalum, lithium, and others in the United States and 
Alaska; manganese, nickel, chromite, tungsten, antimony, quick- 
silver, chrome, tin, and vanadium in Cuba, Mexico, and other Ameri- 
can Republics. 

Discovering and revaluating deposits of high-grade minerals has 
led to an indispensable contribution to victory. These basic metals 
and alloys are forged into munitions and implements of war, or into 
machines for war manufacture. But the ultimate worth of complete 
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data on deposits of low-grade ores is not so definite. Many of them 
have been evaluated qualitatively and quantitatively, but their effec- 
tiveness against the enemy depends upon how quickly and how ex- 
tensively they can be put to use. 

There are some encouraging signs. Plans now well underway for 
war manufacture from some of the low-grade iron deposits in the West 
appear certain to materialize. But general use had not been assured 
at the end of the fiscal year. 

The Geological Survey also placed a war emphasis on its numerous 
fields of work which are unrelated to the search for minerals. 

Data on water resources, regularly gathered and published by the 
Survey, are doubly valuable in time of war. Rapid expansion of the 
national war plant, requiring large water supplies for processing, and 
to accommodate concentration of troops and of war plant workers, 
requires knowledge of the quantity and quality of water available at 
these points of development. Reports and consulting services have 
been furnished on surface and ground-water supplies for war purposes 
at about 1,700 places in the United States and in certain islands of 


strategic importance, as requested by the War and Navy Depart- | 


ments, the War Production Board, and other war agencies. 


These reports have related to the water supplies for Army canton- © 


ments, naval stations, munitions plants, largely increased local con- 
centrations of population producing war supplies, and for other war 
activities. Surveys were made forthe Navy Department of emergency 
supplies from wells in case of attack, and summaries of water condi- 
tions, on the surface and underground, throughout the United States 
were prepared each month for the use of the agencies in charge of 
water-supply and power activities related to the war. 

The war program was furthered also by the Geological Survey's 
conservation work—its surveys and investigations of water and 
mineral sources of the public domain, and its supervision of certain 
phases of mineral- and power-production on these lands. Production 
of coal, petroleum, natural gas, natural gasoline, butane, potassium 
salts, and phosphate rock from public lands was substantially greater 
In 1942 than in 1941. Additional lands were coming into production, 
and an unusual amount of prospecting was underway. Production 
of lead, zinc, and coal also increased on Indian lands, and there, too, 
extensive prospecting was in progress. 

Numerous mechanical devices constructed during the year have 
greatly accelerated the production of maps for the Air Corps. The 
most important are the Lewis rectoblique plotter, the Sketchmaster, 
and the Lucidagraph. A double photoalidade and a stereoblique 
plotter are now being developed. By means of such instruments, 
acrial photographs taken at an angle of approximately 30° below the 
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horizon may be converted into the kind of maps required for the 
navigation of air forces over previously unmapped or inadequately 
mapped areas. 


The Office of Solid Fuels Coordinator for War 


In a letter dated November 5, 1941, and addressed to me, you called 
attention to the need for ‘‘efficient and carefully coordinated develop- 
ment, production, distribution, utilization, transportation, and 
handling of solid fuels’’ to assure their availability when and where 
needed for military and civilian use, and requested me, as Secretary of 
the Interior, to serve as Solid Fuels Coordinator to help achieve these 
objectives. 

The Office of Solid Fuels Coordinator was established and quickly 
began functioning, using, for the most part, the staffs, facilities, and 
data of the Bituminous Coal Division and the Bureau of Mines, thus: 
effecting economy in time and funds, instead of building a large new 
organization. 

Immediate steps were taken to organize the industries dealing 
with the coal supply on a war basis. Representatives of the coal 
mining industries, coal transporters, distributors, dealers, and mine 
labor met with me on December 18, 1941, and the groundwork for 
organizing the industries was laid. Cooperation continues through a 
council of 18 members, representing the industries concerned, mine 
labor, and the public. 

Estimates made early in 1942 indicated that the Nation would 
require 550,000,000 to 570,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, approxi- 
mately 60,000,000 tons of anthracite, and about 70,000,000 tons of 
coke during the calendar year of 1942—amounts far exceeding normal 
production. Later experience indicates that these estimates are in 
line with actual requirements. 

The Coordinator, in cooperation with industry and other Govern- 
ment agencies, is taking various steps in an effort to forestall any 
emergency as to the coal supply because of wartime changes and 
deficiencies in manpower, equipment, and transportation. 

Although there are many difficulties yet to be surmounted before 
the Nation can be assured of adequate wartime fuel protection, it 
appeared as of June 30, 1942, that it would be possible to provide 
adequate coal of some usable type to keep homes warm and industry 
operating throughout the winter, provided that dealers and consumers 
would order their coal sufficiently early to enable mines and carriers 
to make full and continuous use of their manpower and facilities 
througt out the warm season. 

To bring about public cooperation, a ‘‘Buy Coal Now’ campaign 
was launched in the spring of 1942 in cooperation with other Govern- 
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ment agencies and with industry. In general, public cooperation was 
excellent, although in many cases, consumers failed to make full use 
of their opportunitics to obtain bituminous coal for storage. Restric- 
tions in the production of anthracite, however, threaten to prevent 
the storage of the full amount of hard coal that consumers are ordering. 

However, as of June 30, 1942, coal in general was being produced 
and transported at a rate much higher than was demanded by normal 
seasonal requirements, and a great deal of it was going into dealers’ 
and consuniers’ storage as wartime fuel insurance. 


The Bituminous Coal Division 


It is anticipated that the war will necessitate the greatest produc- 
tion of bituminous coal in history. The stabilization of coal markets 
under the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937, as administered by the 
Bituminous Coal Division, is one of the principal factors which is 
enabling the coal mining industry to meet its responsibility for supply- 
ing the Nation with the principal source of the energy needed to forge 
the implements of war. 

For 14 montns prior to Pearl Harbor the industry enjoyed stable 
markets and fair trade practices by virtue of the minimum prices and 
marketing rules and regulations promulgated under the act. This 
gave it the incentive and the opportunity to improve its capital 
strength and better to prepare itself for the challenging task of meeting 
wartime fuel requirements. 

It is essential that the stabilization of coal markets by mmimum 
price regulations be continued vigorously as a measure of immediate 
importance to fighting the war. It will also aid the prevention of 
post-war chaos in this basic industry, such as followed World War I. 

At the present time, the stabilizing effect of minimum price recula- 
tion makes it possible for the industry to plan the orderly production 
and distribution of coal in such a way as to obtain the maximum use 
and efficiency of the limited manpower and equipment available for 
producing and transporting coal in time of war. It prevents the 
recurrence of pressure buying, particularly by large industrial con- 
sumers; curbs cross-hauling and dumping, and constitutes a bulwark 
against other practices and conditions peculiar to the coal mining 
industry which would promote waste of the means of producing, 
transporting, and distributing this vital war fuel, 

The demoralhization of the coal mining industry which followed 
World War I, which invols ed destructive price cutting and uadesirable 
trade practices on a Nation-wide scale, caused tremendous financial 
losses. It precipitated violent disturbances between mine owners and 
their employees, and seriously weakened the industry's capital strue- 
ture. These conditions had an undesirable effect upon the general 
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economy of the Nation in addition to perpetuating the more acute 
situation in the coal mining regions. They persisted even in times of 
general Nation-wide prosperity, and continucd until minimum prices 
and marketing rules and regulations were made effective on October 1, 
1940. The contiaued stabilization of this industry under the Guffey 
Act will make a large contribution toward speeding general post-war 
stabilization. 

The Bituminous Coal Division is making other great contributions 
to fighting the war. It is serving as a central source of coal statistics, 
and in many instances is providing technical advice, for other Govern- 
ment agencies dealing with wartime fuel problems, including the 
Coordinator of Solid Fuels, the OPA, the War Department and 
others. 

The establishment by the OPA of anti-inflationary ceilings on coal 
prices was a task which obviously might have puzzled experts for 
many months. It was rendered relatively simple because the Division 
had classified all soft coals and was able immediately to furnish data 
on production costs and maximum price application and to give other 
technical assistance. The Division is continuing to give substantial 
aid to OPA in handling compliance matters and in making adjust- 
ments to the schedules. 


The National Park Service 


As trustee of much that is great in America, the National Park 
Service has endeavored to harmonize its activities with the war pro- 
gram while holding intact the things entrusted to it. 

The stewardship of the Service extends over areas of outstanding 
beauty, scientific interest, historical significance, and, more important, 
the uniquely American concept under which the national parks are 
preserved inviolate for the present and future benefit of all of our 
people. 

Lumbcring, mining, grazing, and other exploitation of national park 
areas have been urged as a necessity of war. The Service has tried to 
measure the degree in which necessity justifies destruction of irre- 
placeable values and has acted accordingly. With due regard for its 
conservation responsibilities the Park Service has nevertheless rendered 
valuable service within the war program. 

One hundred twenty-five permits have been issued to the War and 
Navy Departments and other war agencies to make use of National 
Park Service lands, buildings, and facilities. Salt for use in magnesium 
production has been made available from National Park property. 
Steps were taken to establish fire-lookout and air-raid warning towers 
immediately after war was declared, and much besides has been done 
in furtherance of immediate war aims. : 
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Equally vital, if not so spectacular, the Service has helped to 
sustain national morale in the exercise of its usual functions. Special 
reduced rates for men in uniform were continued in effect in federal 
park areas, and an estimated 650,000 of them visited these inspiring 
monuments to America’s present and past greatness during the year. 
Several thousand British sailors found rest and a change of scene 
while occupying group camping facilities in recreational demon- 
stration arcas and vacated CCC camps. Service technicians helped 
to plan and to direct the construction of 33 army rest camps in 23 
States and the District of Columbia—places in which service men on 
leave might find rest and relief from training. 

Instead of increasing as usual, travel to the National Parks decreased 
30 percent this year because of limited motoring to conserve gasoline 
and rubber. The decline was greatest at Yellowstone, Glacier, and 
Crater Lake, and least at Sequoia, Yosemite, and Carlsbad Caverns 
which are closer to metropolitan centers. 

While many activities of the Service were curtailed or deferred, 
historic arcas were kept open and visiting time was lengthened. 


The General Land Office 


The General Land Office responded to the national war needs dunng 
the fiscal year by withdrawals of public lands for military and other 
war uses, by seeking new outlets for various resources on the public 
domain, by making public lands and their resources available for 
use in war industries, by facilitating the search for strategic metals, 
and by other activities, including many in close cooperation with 
other agencies. 

More than 7,000,000 acres of public lands were withdrawn for mili- 
tary purposes, including areas for aerial bombing ranges, antiaircraft 
fields, combat training lands, artillery practice grounds, air navigation 
sites, flying schools, ammunition storage, and ordnance depots. 
This year’s withdrawals bring the total area of public lands withdrawn 
for military use to 13,000,000 acres, 

In the development of strategic minerals the General Land Office 
cooperated with the Defense Plant Corporation, Metal Reserves Co., 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and other agencies. Open- 
ing reserved mineral deposits to exploitation has made available 
large quantities of tungsten, manganese, and other minerals. The 
potash reserves in New Mexico and California, operating under lease, 
now provide large supplies of potassium at less than one-sixth of 
the price paid for potassium during the first World War. 

Studies are under way to determine possible new uses for resources 
on the public domain. New values are being found in minerals, 
natural vegetation, and other resources which heretofore were con- 
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sidered of little importance or which were not known to exist. Com- 
mercial quantities of strategic minerals may be developed from 
previously unused deposits, and such materials as fiber, rubber, tur- 
pentine, and resin, may be produced from desert shrubs. 

Authorized by recent legislation to lease or sell lands in the public 
domain for use in connection with specified war manufacture, I have 
issued regulations under which the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office will negotiate transactions providing land to be used for its 
yield of timber, sand, gravel, and stone; and as factory sites, housing 
development sites for war workers, and as expansion areas for plants 
bordering the public domain. 

It is possible that yucca, growing on public lands, may be used as 
a substitute for fibers that can no longer be obtained from the usual 
sources. Information also was gathered on the possibility of helping 
to relieve the rubber shortage by furnishing lands for the raising of 
guayule, and by makmg rabbit brush on public lands avaiable. 

Fire prevention and suppression activities have been greatly in- 
creased. Through the work of the Oregon Forest Defense Council, 
plans and policies were adopted which will greatly increase the effec- 
tiveness of fire suppression agencies in coping with forest fire con- 
ditions—even the abnormal! conditions that exist in wartime. Work 
also continued in the suppression of outcrop coal fires which were 
threatening destruction of a very large amount of the Nation’s coal 
resources in the vicinity of Little Thunder Basin, Wyo. 


The Office of Land Utilization 


_ The proper management of land, important in peacetime, becomes 
even more vital in war. This Department has jurisdiction over 
625,000,600 acres of public land in the United States and Alaska. In 
order that this great domain might make its maximum contribution 
to the war, the Office of Land Utilization has directed close coordina- 
tion during the year of all land management programs in the Depart- 
ment. An immediate result has been an increase in timber production 
from Departmental lands and an improvement in western range lands 
which has fitted them for greater sustained production of beef, 
leather, wool, and other livestock products. An increased output 
from the land of minerals, timber, food, and raw materials was made 
possible without compromising sound conservation practices. 

Developmental programs were curtailed in accordance with the 
needs of war for money. At the time of Pearl Harbor, a $2,178,000 
soil- and moisture-conservation program was under way. This activity 
promptly was restricted to the projects offering the quickest return 
in increased production of necessary materials. The balance of the 
projects were postponed. 
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Burdens of protection also were assumed by the Office of Land 
Utilization. Working closely with the Office of Civilian Defense, 
the OLU took over the Facility Security Program which involved the 
establishment of a nonmilitary front against subversive action, forest 
and range fire hazards, and other forms of sabotage aimed against 
war production. 


The Grazing Service 


In addition to continuing its program of a wise use and development 
of Federal grazing lands during the fiscal year, the Grazing Service 
facilitated military use of the range. 

Proving grounds were provided for thousands of bombers and tanks, 
and nearly 3,600,000 acres of Federal grazing districts were converted 
into training areas, bringing the area withdrawn for military use in 
2 years to 8,500,000 acres. Despite these withdrawals, hvestock 
production was kept at a high level. 

Range improvement was confined, with few exceptions, to water 
development, construction of trails and feeder roads, revegetation, 
maintenance, and other activities requiring little or no critical 
materials. 

Range reseeding experience furnished a valuable guide to future 
methods. A total of 199,670 acres was reseeded in 1942, compared 
with 66,000 acres in 1941. Nineteen million acres of range lands were 
surveyed and a recheck survey was accomplished on 10,000,000 acres 
during the year. 

The Grazing Service became the first bureau of this Department to 
be decentralized from Washington. Headquarters were transferred 
in August 1941 from Washington, D. C., to Salt Lake City, Utah, the 
hub of the Federal range territory. 


The Fish and Wildlife Service 


The prudent use of our wildlife resources encouraged in the past by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service paid dividends this year as the Nation 
sought maximum returns from its investment in conservation. The 
Fish and Widbfe Service has done much to produce more abundantly 
for war from the resources that it administers, but it has enforced the 
principle of increased production to the extent consistent with con- 
servation. 

Nearly all of the war agencies have urged the delivery of more 
products derived from = wildlife—more fish for the armed forces at 
home and abroad, for our outposts and for our allies; more vitamins 
from fish, more fish liver oils, more fur and fiber and food for war. 
We have given sympathetic assistance, but we have always looked 
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first to new sources to tap, to fuller use of resources at- hand, and 
for means of spreading customary production further. 

To increase the home supply of fish, we have advocated production 
in farm ponds that now flourish in the South. To augment the com- 
mercial catch, we have urged the industry to land species and sizes 
which previously were caught and discarded as unpopular, though 
suitable for table use. We have provided data on seafood production 
in the various theaters of war so that our expeditionary forces might 
find a local supply, thus diminishing their demand upon American 
resources and freeing shipping space for arms and munitions. 

These are a few typical means by which we have tried to increase 
present fish production without impoverishing the future. 

A program to use less material needed for war has paralleled our 
program for preducing more food. . With some success we -have 
experimented with canning plates requiring reduced amounts of tin, 
and with noncanning methods of fish preservation. We have assisted 
in the release of fishing vessels for war use, and have facilitated the 
use of net-manufacturing machines in making camouflage nets. 

We have been active in the field of predator control to conserve food 
and raw materials. In a single instance organized control reduced 
sheep losses from 7 percent to less than 2 percent. This is a con- 
siderable contribution when it is considered that the Army estimates a 
need for 100 pounds of scoured wool for each soldier during his first 
year of service, and taking into account also that 15,000,000 shearling 
pelts are needed to line aviators’ coats. 

In this report you will find accounts of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
rendering many war services other than those which its title indicates 
that it might perform. Among these are services related to the con- 
trol of disease, often among concentrations of troops; the prevention 
of stream pollution, which was increasing because of hurriedly ex- 
panded mining and manufacturing operations, and to services related 
to food-storage in England. 

All of these activities have been better correlated and their results 
have extended further because of the relationship between the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the Office of Fishery Coordination. This Office, 
operating under my jurisdiction, is charged with mobilizing for war all of 
the industries concerned with harvesting, preserving, and distributing 
fish and fish products. The key personnel of the Service’s Division of 
Fishery Industries and that of the Coordinator’s office is identical. 


The Office of Indian Affairs 


The Office of Indian Affairs has dealt with numerous and important 
problems of war. After the attack on Pearl Harbor, all of the Aleutian 
Islanders west of Dutch Harbor were evacuated according to plan, and 
the removal of these people from their homes raised many problems for 
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development, construction of trails and feeder roads, revegetation, 
maintenance, and other activities requiring little or no critical 
materials. 

Range reseeding experience furnished a valuable guide to future 
methods. A total of 199,670 acres was reseeded in 1942, compared 
with 66,000 acres in 1941. N ineteen million acres of range lands were 
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first to new sources to tap, to fuller use of resources at. hand, ‘and 
for means of spreading customary production further. 

To increase the home supply of fish, we have advocated. production 
in farm ponds that now flourish in the South. To augment the com- 
mercial catch, we have urged the industry to land species and sizes 
which previously were caught and discarded as unpopular, though 
suitable for table use. We have provided data on seafood production 
in the various theaters of war so that our expeditionary forces might 
find a local supply, thus diminishing their demand upon American 
resources and fréeing shipping space for arms and munitions. 

These are a few typical méans by which we have tried to increase 
present fish production without jmpoverishing the future. 

A program to use less material needed for war has paralleled our 
program for preducing more food. With some success we -have 
experimented with canning plates requiring reduced amounts of tin, 
and with noncanning methods of fish preservation. We have assisted 
in the release of fishing vessels for war use, and have facilitated the 
use of net-manufacturing machines in making camouflage nets. 

We have been active in the field of predator control to conserve food 
and raw materials. In a single instance organized control reduced 
sheep losses from 7 percent to less than 2 percent. This is a con- 
siderable contribution when it is considered that the Army estimates a 
need for 100 pounds of scoured wool for each soldier during his first 
year of service, and taking into account also that 15,000,000 shearling 
pelts are needed to line aviators’ coats. 

In this report you will find accounts of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
rendering many war services other than those which its title indicates 
that it might perform. Among these are services related to the con- 
trol of disease, often among concentrations of troops; the prevention 
of stream pollution, which was increasing because of hurriedly ex- 
panded mining and manufacturing operations, and to services related 
to food-storage in England. 

All of these activities have been better correlated and their results 
have extended further because of the relationship between the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the Office of Fishery Coordination. This Office, 
operating under my jurisdiction, is charged with mobilizing for war all of 
the industries concerned with harvesting, preserving, and distributing 
fish and fish products. The key personnel of the Service’s Division of 
Fishery Industries and that of the Coordinator’s office is identical. 


The Office of Indian Affairs 


The Office of Indian Affairs has dealt with numerous and important 
problems of war. After the attack on Pearl Harbor, all of the Aleutian 
Islanders west of Dutch Harbor were evacuated according to plan, and 
the removal of these people from their homes raised many problems for 
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this Office. It helped to relocate them, to provide relief and medica 
care, and to plan their future self-support. 

It was also active from the beginning in the relocation of the West 
Coast Japanese, and is administering the largest of all evacuce centers. 
At the request of the War Relocation Authority, the Office of Indiar 
Affairs assigned personnel and equipment to establish centers for larze 
numbers of Japanese and their American-born families. Blocks of 
Indian land also have been requisitioned for military use, and the re- 
moval of Indian families, which resulted in some instances, constituted 
a direct war service for the Office. 

Charged with grave responsibilities toward the radians of the United 
States and the natives of Alaska, we have seen the war come very 
close to both—to the very doorsteps of some among the latter group in 
the Aleutian Islands. In both the United States and Alaska the re 
sponse of these minorities to the challenge of war has been excellent. 

The Alaskan natives have already defended their homes and given 
their lives on their own soil in this war for freedom. In the United 
States, Indian enlistment in the armed forces increased rapidly after 
war was declared, and on June 1, 1942, there were 7,500 of them in the 
service. Their most distinguished soldier, thus far, has been the late 
General Tinker, an Osage, lost in the battle of Midway on a daring aur 
mission bravely self-undertaken. 

At least 6,500 Indians who received vocational training under the 
CCC program are now in the service, and others are applying the skills 
that they learned in shipyards, airplane factories, and munitions plants. 

The natives of Alaska are serving there in the United States forces. 
The skill of these men and their intimate knowledge of the country are ° 
of extraordinary value. 

Evidence of the Indians’ will to victory has come from even the re- ; 
motest reservation. On several occasions groups of Indians have 
arrived at agency headquarters, each man with his gun, ready to pro- 
ceed immediately to the scene of the fighting. The Crow Tribe in 
Montana offered the Government all of its resources and manpower. 
Indians in the United States and Alaskan natives alike have been 
generous buyers of war bonds. 

During the fiscal year much has happened to strengthen our policy 
toward the Indians. War conditions are hastening the maturity of 
tribal self-government; the Indians are continuing the practice, begun 
several vears ago, of investing tribal monies in the land; the courts have 
tended to sustain the tribes’ rights in certa'n lands against conflicting 
claims and despite the fact of forcible removal, and to uphold their 
right to fish in accustomed places without payment of State license 
fees. 

The Inter-American Indian Institute was formally created March 
25, 1942, in Mexico City. This organization is the official agency for 
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the development of collaboration among the American nations on 
matters affecting the more than 30,000,000 Indians who live in the 
Western Hemisphere, and it has received support and encouragement 
from the Service. 


The Divisien of Territories and Island Possessions 


Although all of the American people have felt the effect of war, the 
people of our territories and island possessions have literally been 
living in the front lines. Two of the territories, Alaska and Hawau, 
have been under enemy attack. Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
have been under the heavy hand of maritime siege. 

The response of the citizens in our territories to the trials and perils 


. of war has been magnificent: In some instances they have been 


driven from their homes; they have had to accept sharp restraints; 
they have had to make profound readjustments in their lives and 


affairs. But the nearer the proximity of the enemy, the further in 
' his blows the greater has been their determination to crush him once 


and for all, regardless of the cost to themselves. 

The attack upon Pearl Harbor made Hawaii the center of an active 
combat zone. A well-organized civilian defense program took ite 
place alongside of the military operations. Funds were provided for 
civil protection, health, sanitation, hospitalization and other civilian 
defense necessities, and a representative of my office proceeded to 
Honolulu to aid, temporarily, in the administration of the program. 
With the full-fledged cooperation of civil and military authorities a 
comprehensive program was undertaken to assure adequate protec- 
tion for the population in the event of further attack. 

The report of the Governor supplies the story in full detail. The 
willingness of all elements—citizens, plantation operators, factory 
owners, transportation employees, contractors, builders and utility 
workers—contributed to the prompt execution of a protection pro- 
gram that should serve as a model for Americans under fire. 

Subsequent developments, as the life of the islands was abruptly 
switched from peace to combat, have had a disrupting effect. The 
change from normal, revenue-producing shipping to the movement of 
war supplies has adversely affected Territorial finances. Necessary 
combat zone restrictions on the daily life have caused complications. 
There is a shortage of housing, and the labor problem is far from 
being solved. No one has any doubts, however, as to the ultimate 
fortunate outcome of these matters. 

Alaska also found itself in the front line. Close to the top of the 
world, where airline distances telescope amazingly, the Alaskans were 
keenly aware of their nearness to the enemy. They were awake, 
also, to the assiduity with which the Japanese had studied and 
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charted Alaskan waters, explored the coastline and penetrated th: 
Aleutian Islands. It was no surprise to them, therefore, when bomls 
fell on Dutch Harbor. They had expected them earlier. 

In the evacuation of native populations from the various island:. 
the Office of Indian Affairs played a large role. Several hundre: 
natives and whites were forced to leave their homes and ancestra. 
hunting areas and were moved to the mainland. Evacuation camp- 
were established and the first American refugees were made completels 
comfortable in new locations. There is reason for great pride in th- 
way in which this job was handled. 

Severe problems were created for Alaska by the influx of larz- 
numbers of troops and the establishment of long-overdue militar 
bases. In great numbers construction workers were suddenly dumpx. 
upon undeveloped areas, causing many difficulties in social adaptatior 
and adjustment. Boom times transcending the days of the golc 
rush were created. Scrious difficulties of supply had to be coped with. 

Alaskans were prompt to volunteer for military service. Indian: 
and Eskimos appeared with rifle in hand. The knowledge of th- 
Alaskans of their own territory was put to excellent use. In countles 
other ways Alaskans lived up to their reputation as alert, enterprisinc 
Americans, able to cope with situations which might be dismayinz 
to those of less tough moral fibre. 

In Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, in the vital Panama Cana! 
defense zone, the people and their governing officials realized the im- 
mensity of the war and the problems of our involvement more quickly 
than those facts were grasped on the continent. 

In the Virgin Islands, our Easternmost outpost, the program for 
both civilian and military preparedness was especially intense. Wher 
war came, this was well advanced. James M. Landis, Director of the 
Office of Civilian Defense, later recognized this when he said, ‘‘We 
must put into practice in the Nation much of what these islands . . . 
have already done.” | 

Such strength as we have shown in the off-shore areas has gained 
valuable time for us, especially in the instance of possible eventual! 
enemy occupation. Much of our strength lay in the loyalty of the 
Inhabitants, but much also was the result of your administration's 
farsightedness. Pre-war controls over shipping, trade in war-essen- 
tial commodities and other activities strengthened our position. 

The problem of supply for Puerto Rico continues to be acute. It 
is, without question, the most severe single problem that we face in 
any of the territories. Every effort is being made to obtain greater 
tonnage for the island, and in this all agencies of the Federal and | 
Territorial Governments are cooperating to the fullest. The com- : 
plete solution will come only when success in arms will release greater | 
numbers of vessels for assignment to this service. 
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The Office of the Petroleum Coordinator for War 


While the Office of the Petroleum Coordinator for War (now the 
Petroleum Administration for War) is not a part of the formal organ- 
ization of the Department of the Interior, I wish nevertheless to 
mention this activity briefly in this letter. What the Nation would 
have done to handle its oil problem under actual war conditions had 
it not been for the earlier work of the Office of Petroleum Coordinator, 
I cannot guess. The story of the successive problems created by 
the disruption of normal petroleum transportation and supply pattern 
is too fresh in memory to bear repetition here. Although the warnings 
we issued in the summer of 1941 were largely ignored, and the re- 
strictions which were imposed met with derision and a flood of mis- 
representation, the correctness of our actions came to be generally 
recognized. Now, with war demands for specialized petroleum prod- 
ucts increasing daily, it is clear that efforts to provide the aid neces- 
sary for war were started none too early. 

In this connection, I want again to emphasize that the remarkable 
results that have been brought about would have been impossible 
without the wholehearted willingness of the oil industry to work in 
full partnership and understanding with the Federal Government. 
Too much credit cannot be given to the members of that industry. 
Traditional competitive practices have been laid aside, and many 
individual companies have willingly accepted severe financial loss 
to make an integrated handling of the oil problem possible. There 
is no such thing as “business as usual’? today in the oil industry. 
Normal patterns have been junked for the duration, and the handling 
of petroleum from the well to the delivery of the finished product 
is replete with innovation. As one member of the industry puts it: 
‘The difficult we do at once; the impossible takes a little longer.” 

Three principal tasks were faced by the OPC. They were to provide 
an adequate supply of petroleum and specialized products for our 
armed forces; for the United Nations, and for our own civilian front. 
It has been only by the use of considerable ingenuity that we have 
succeeded as well as we have. With the assistance of the industry, we 
will continue to dispose of the difficult and to perform the impossible. 


Conclusion 


Although this letter is optimistic in tone, the facts speak for them- 
selves. The series of disasters inflicted upon the United Nations by 
their enemies depressed men’s spirits everywhere, and a recounting of 
accomplishments such as this may seem somewhat trivial and academic 
when judged against the somber backdrop of the world today. And 
yet, as I analyze what this one Department of the Federal Government 
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has accomplished in the face of handicaps, there is ample cause for . 


grim cheerfulness. 
We can appraise our progress honestly and find that we have moved 
forward. Under the general tendency to magnify our defeats and 


belittle our accomplishments because they seem small against big | 
events, we might not regard what we have done as significant. We . 
have had failures, many of them. We have had lapses of imagination, . 
and of concept, and failures of execution. But on the asset side, we - 
have accomplished some truly worth-while things. So far as this . 
Department is concerned, we intend to proceed with our work; to | 
persist in what we think is the right course, and, with the greatest - 
energy possible, proceed with the sensible development of conservation ° 


and supply programs that, in the end, will win the war. 
Sincerely yours, 
VI Anelof O- KeLin. 


Secretary of the Interior. 


(Note.—Specific details relating to individual projects and to . 
power production normally contained in this report have been 
deleted at the request of the Office of War Information and the 
War Department) — 


to Bureau of Reclamation 


JOHN C. PAGE, Commissioner 
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Basen on the sound theory that soldiers and civilians fight best 
when properly fed, and victory is surer, swifter, Reclamation operations 
during the 1942 fiscal year were aimed at providing foodstuffs for men 
behind the guns and machines as well as hydroelectric power for the 
guns and machines themselves. 

For a short conflict or a long pull—a war of attrition—this dual 
objective symbolizes the straight thinking of a democracy at bay. 

. The year’s results from Reclamation activities in 16 Western States 
are impressive. Four decades of sound engineering work enabled the 
Bureau to assume a vital role in the Nation’s war machine. Outstand- 
ing was its contribution of hydro power—potent energy that turns the 
machines that turn out the guns. 

In the Pacific Northwest and Southwest giant Reclamation plants. 
were the bulwark behind industries working at war tempo or mush- 
rooming into production of war material. Power poured out of these 
plants and others for mining and manufacturing; for copper, steel, 
aluminum, magnesium; for bombs, planes, and ships. 

+» Simultaneously, reservoirs on Reclamation projects furnished water 
to cities and their industry, to military establishments, their training 
centers, their airfields. 

Stored water also irrigated 3,500,000 acres of productive land. 
Food, forage, and fiber were produced on the strategically located 45 
iyrigation projects in operation in the West. Farmers were urged 
to plant and to harvest, to raise cows, beef, and poultry. Ilrrigation 
district officials collaborated with the Bureau in an effort to get 
the most from high-production Reclamation farms. | 

Expanded production of food, forage, and fiber was recognized as 
necessary to supply the demands of the United Nations, to meet 
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domestic, civilian, and military requirements. Increasing civilian 
and military population and the urgency of conserving transportation 
emphasized the necessity of making the western half of the United 
States self-sufficient in food. This can be achieved only through an 
accelerated Reclamation program. 

Geared to the over-all demands of the war, the construction of 
purely irrigation facilities made progress despite retardation by 
shortages of stecl and other critical materials controlled by the War 
Production Board. Substitutions of noncritical material and con- 
centration on excavation and other work enabled the Bureau to 
advance this work further than otherwise would have been possible. 

Because of curtailed Work Projects Administration and Civilian 
Conservation Corps contributed labor, the water conservation and 
utilization program to stabilize the Great Plains and other semiarid 
areas was being redirected into a reserve against future contingency. 
Projects under construction are being advanced with all the speed 
possible; many others are being investigated and are being tagged 
for construction the moment war or postwar needs give the signal to 
go ahead. 

Set in motion also was a still larger program for lessening the shock 
of postwar dislocation. Under investigation were 209 river basins 
and potential irrigation or multiple-purpose projects in 17 Western 
States. The investigations will produce an inventory of water re- 
sources and point the way to their economical and effective use in a 
region where water is the most precious natural resource and the 
basis for its economic expansion. 

From studies that have been completed or are well advanced, the 
Bureau was selecting for a reservoir of public works, in accordance 
with the President’s direction, a minimum of 50 feasible projects. 
This irrigation and multiple-purpose construction can be launched 
promptly at the conclusion of the war. Demobilized soldiers, sauors, 
and marines will require employment in ueeful occupations. Indus- 
trial workers released from war factories will want work close to their 
original homes. This shelf of projects, and the remaining construction 
on great undertakings like the Columbia Basin Reclamation project 
in the State of Washington, will provide that work. 


In the Economic Front Line 


As the fiscal year closed multiple-purpose irrigation projects engi- 
necred by the Bureau provided the hydroclectric power for war indus- 
try, assured a stable supply of water for essential agriculture and for 
cities and industry, and also represented a main source of manpower 
in the West—now in the economic front line. Once unpopulated and 
unproductive arcas, former wasteland, after 40 years of sound Recla- 
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imation development were highly productive regions of farms and 
' factories, towns and cities, all contributing their strength to the war. 
i The 81 reservoirs in operation on Reclamation projects had an 
i active water storage of more than 47 million acre-feet—15,000 billion 

gallons—available for power generation, irrigation, and domestic and 
| industrial needs. A 6-million-acre-foot increase in storage over last 
i year illustrates the foresightedness of the Bureau in undertaking con- 
struction long in ‘advance of an-emergency. 
1 Of 73 projects in operation, under construction, or authorized, 45 
' were producing power and supplying water for irrigation, municipali- 
' ties and war industries. Twenty others were under construction. 
t Nine were authorized but work was deferred because of the war. Of 
: the 45 projects in operation several had important features still under 
> construction. 

More than 95 percent of the construction costs of these projects is 

- reimbursable under the Reclamation law or other legislation. The 
» remainder is allocated to flood control, aid to navigation, or to non- 
- reimbursable labor costs. 


l Power Gain 


- The hydroelectric development on Reclamation projects as of June 

- 30, 1942, was installed in 28 power plants on 17 projects in 11 States. 

A tremendous power increase during the year was due chiefly to 

» the installation of great generators in the Grand Coulee Dam power 

plant, Washington. In the Boulder Dam power plant, Arzona- 

| Nevada, also, a big generator was installed and placed in operation, 

_ to make by far the most powerful array of dynamos ever assembled 

and synchronized into action. An addition at the Minidoka plant in 

Idaho and another at the Spanish Fork development on the Strawberry 
Valley project in Utah completed. the year’s installations. 

But being hurried to completion as the year closed were more gener- 
ators at Boulder, Grand Coulee, and Parker (Arizona-California) 
Dams due to start operating within 6 months. 

Following the recommendation of the Bureau, the Congress appro- 
priated funds for the completion of construction plans for a steam 
plant on the Central Valley project in California. The plant will firm 
Shasta and Keswick power and make the output more valuable. It 
will assure a larger net revenue to assist in repaying irrigation costs. 
The Congress also provided funds for the construction of a trans- 
mission system to carry power from the California project’s Shasta 
and Keswick Dam power plants to market. 

In the war program of the Department of the Interior for the 
development and utilization of western mineral resources, the Bureau 
recommended the construction of 17 new power projects in strategic- 
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ally located areas of 11 States. Included in the proposal were : 
steam plants. The remainder were hydro installations. 

Aside from the generation of power, and the release of water its. 
for domestic and industrial uses, the regional production of fow. 
forage, and fiber by Reclamation projects in the West supplied urge: 
needs. This production reduced the burden on transcontinentz 
railroads and highways for the movement of men and equiprmnet:: 
It meant speedy delivery of supplies, and the saving of freight car 
of steel for rails and equipment, of fuel for engines, and of gas, o.. 
and rubber for trucks. 

Water, prime essential in war, was provided during the year f{i- 
municipal areas of 2,500,000 population. Extensive industrial an. 
military concentrations were located in the areas. 

The Boulder Dam system on the Colorado River in the Southwe-' 
provided water for Los Angeles and 12 other cities of the metropolita: 
area of southern California. It supplied both water and power t 
the huge new magnesium plant in Nevada near Boulder Dam. 

The Rio Grande project in New Mexico and Texas supplied wate: 
to the city of El Paso to make possible more extensive militan 
operations. The Contra Costa canal on the Central Valley proje: 
provided water for industries in Pittsburg, Calif. 

Work was rushed on the Provo River project in Utah to provid: 
water for a large steel plant and for Salt Lake City and Provo.  Im- 
portant military and industrial concentrations in this Utah area, wit! 
increased population, are draining the limited water supplies fe: 
domestic and agricultural purposes. 

Other Reclamation projects also were under construction to provid: 
municipal water supplies. The Altus project in Oklahoma and th 
Rapid Valley project in South Dakota will give Altus and Rap 
City new reserves. The increase in Army personnel and populatio: 
made the added water supply essential. 


Irrigation Crop Returns 35 Percent Higher 


The gross value of food, forage, and fiber produced in the calendar 


year 1941 on land served with Reclamation water was $159,885,998, a 
35 percent increase over the $117,788.677 of 1940. These values de 


not include the livestock fattened on Keclamation projects, nor dairv 
products such as milk, butter, and cheese, and poultry and eggs— ° 


which would increase totals perhaps more than 25 percent. Nor de 
they include returns from areas irrigated by the All-American canal 
and 5 other supplemental water projects. 
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TABLE 1.—Reclamation area and average crop return, calendar year 1941] ! 


Area in Crop values 
Irrigable | Irrigated | cultivation 
area 3 area (paying 
area) Total Per acre 
Earn 
Acres Acres Acres 
Regular projects, total. ....-.....---------- 2, 432,065 | 1,868,808] 1,846,593 | $99, 865, 794 $54. 08 
Storage projects, total. ....2.2.-20.2-2222-- 418, 208 330, 371 331, 695 10, 534, 013 31. 76 
Storage projects, total.......2--22---2-2 28. 667, 105 (3) 4) (4) (4) 
Special and Warren Act lands, total_..__.- 1, 398, 338 1, 249, 204 | 1, 202,172 49, 486, 191 41.16 
Grand total, 1941_.....-..--2--222 2. 4, 915, 716 33, 448, 383 3, 380, 460 159, 885, 998 47.30 
Grand total, 1940.....-..--...-..-2-- 4, 835, 693 3, 500, 070 3, 316, 030 117, 788, 677 35. 62 
Increase or decrease 1940-41..._...-_- +80, 023 —51, 687 +64, 430 | +42, 097, 321 +11. 78 


' 1A detailed table of area and returns by individual projects is available on r>quest from the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Washington, : 
i Area for which th2 Bureau is prepared to supply water. 
3 Estimated irrigated area on projects with unreported crop returns is 250,000 acres, bringing the grand 
total of irrigated land in 1941 to approximately 3,688,000 acres. 
_ «Crop results not reported. 


The cultivated area on regular and storage projects rose from 
2,138,927 in 1940 to 2,178,288 in 1941, with crop values of $80,098,196 
and $110,399,807 respectively (table 2).. The cultivated Warren Act 
lands supplied with supplemental water increased from 1,177,103 to 
1,202,172 acres with respective values of $37,690,481 and $49,486,191. 
In acreage, hay and forage for livestock were the most important. 
Other products included vegetables and truck, fruits and nuts, small 
grains, seed, long-staple cotton, and sugar beets. 

Reclamation projects in 12 States produced 1,450,321 tons of 
sugar beets, equivalent to a year’s supply of sugar for an army of 
5,000,000 soldiers. 

The 1941 area of 101,219 acres in sugar bests was increased during 
the planting season of 1942, but labor difficulties and scarcity of 
factory facilities may restrict the year’s production to a 25 percent 
increase. If labor is available and processing plants are established, 
production in 1943 could double the 1941 output. 

The irrigable acreage for which the Bureau was prepared to supply 
water in 1942 was 4,915,716 acres. This figure includes more than 
500,000 acres under the All-American canal. 

The public land opened for homesteading was limited to 2,477 acres 
-of the Payette division of the Boise project in Idaho. Owing to war 
‘conditions and the location of Japanese relocation centers on projects 
in California and Wyoming, other openings were deferred. Additional 
‘land was brought under irrigation on the Roza division of the Yakima 
project in Washington and on the Buffalo Rapids project in Montana. 
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Bureau of Reclamation -« 7 
Food and Forage for War 


The West depends on irrigated land for more than 70 percent of 
its food supplics. Surveys indicate that more than 50 percent of the 
areas served by non-Fedcral irrigation systems requires supplemental 
water to insure production in normal times. An assured water supply 
is doubly essential now to safeguard both the growing civilian and 
military population of the area from disastrous food shortages in 
the event of drought—for new land to be brought under irrigation as 
well as for established irrigated areas. 

At the request of members of the Congress, the Bureau outlined 
for congressional appropriations committees a program for accelerated 
development of projects under construction. It was shown that by. 
1945, with high priorities and adequate appropriations, the Bureau 
could serve 1,964,225 additional acres of land. Included in ‘this area 
are 1,096,260 acres now inadequately irrigated by other systems, on 
which food production is limited by water shortages. Included also 
are about 867,965 acres of new land which can be brought in culti- : 
vation. 

This accelerated program covers about a fourth of the 8,000,000 
acres to be added to the present irrigable acreage in the Bureau’s 
current over-all program of projects in operation, under construction 
or authorized. When all projects in the over-all program are com- 
pleted, the Bureau will be prepared to serve 5,115,224 acres with a 
full (or primary) supply and 7,116,074 acres with supplemental water. 
This total of 12,231,298 is nearly three times the 4,915,716 acres 
(table 1 and footnote) the Bureau was prepared to serve with irrigation 
water in 1941. 

In northern project areas are vast acreages that could be devoted 
to the production of sugar beets. In southern project areas nearly 
1,000,000 acres of public land could be devoted to the production of 
guayule to insure a domestic supply of natural rubber. 

Guayule as a domestic source of rubber has been recognized by the 
Congress. The Bureau, cooperating with the Guayule Emergency 
Rubber Project of the Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, has 
made test plots available on the Gila and All-American Canal projects. 
Growths on these plots are encouraging, and additional land will be 
provided for more extensive tests during the winter of 1942-43. 

If guayule proves suited to southwest areas, under irrigation, it 18 
estimated that approximately 1,000,000 acres can be planted ulti- 
mately on the Gila project in Arizona and under the All-American and 
Coachella branch canals in California. Under the Central Valley 
project studies begun this year the opportunities for growing guayule 
in the Central Valley of California are being explored. It is estimated 
that 300,000 acres may be suited for guayule production. 
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An experiment in cryptostegia rubber production is being carried. 
on by the United States Rubber Co. on land leased from the Bureau on 
the Yuma project in Arizona. This work is still in an investigation 
stage. 

At the close of the fiscal year Reclamation projects provided power 
and water to 4% million persons in 15 Western States. On irrigation 
projects served by Reclamation systems were 1,088,504 persons, om 
86,181 farms and in the 291 tributary cities and towns (table 3). 
The other 3% million persons received power and domestic water. 

In 40 years these projects have created taxable property values of a 
billion dollars and produced nearly 3 billion dollars (table 2) in crop 
values—nearly 4 times Reclamation construction expenditures through 
June 30, 1942 (table 5). 


Vital Structures Guarded Against Sabotage 


Guards, floodlights, steel fences, and other protective measures 
against sabotage were placed about vital Reclamation structures 
such as large dams and power plants during the year. 

Begun with foresight early in the fiscal year, the program of pro- 
tection on 48 projects in operation or under construction was expanded 
materially upon news of the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. On 
June 30 nearly 650 armed guards were patrolling their assigned beats. 

On several projects troops aided in protection. The War Depart- 
ment has ruled that responsibility for protecting vital Reclamation 
structures rests upon the Bureau, however. Increase of the guard 
force to 800 was therefore proposed to the Bureau of the Budget for 
the fiscal year 1943. 

Protective steps taken by the Bureau in addition to the guards 
were floating booms and steel nets in reservoirs to fend off boats and 
floating objects, prohibition of automobile parking on or near dams, 
and a close supervision of visitors, who are restricted to certain areas, 


Three Japanese Relocation Centers Established 


When the Army ordered the evacuation of persons of Japanese 
ancestry from critical areas on the Pacific coast, three Reclamation 
‘projects with undeveloped public land were selected by the War 
Relocation Authority as sites for relocation centers: The Tule Lake 
division of the Klamath project in California; the Gooding division 
of the Minidoka project in Idaho; and the Heart Mountain division 
of the Shoshone project in Wyoming. 
Housing for 16,000 evacuees had been about completed on the 
Klamath project. Plans were formed to subjugate and bring into — 
production a possible maximum of 21,000 acres. Housing construc- 
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tion for 10,000 evacuees on each of the other two centers was well 
under way. The Minidoka project was to provide 17,000 acres of 
land for irrigation and the Shoshone project 27,800 acres. Products 
from these lands are expected to provide subsistence for the evacuees. 

The Army Engineers construct the housing and community facilities 
at the centers. The Bureau of Reclamation supervises the construc- 
tion, by the evacuees, of the additional irrigation facilities on the 
projects. Funds for the construction will be provided by the War 
Relocation Authority, which will operate the centers. The evacuees 
acquire no rights in the land, a portion of which is expected to be 
opened for homestead settlement under the Reclamation law at the 
close of the war. 

Consideration was being given to the employment of Japanese 
evacuees on construction work of Reclamation projects in place of 
Civilian Conservation Corps enrollees and Work Projects Adminis- 
tration workers. 


Columbia Basin Investigations Field Work 
Virtually Completed 


Field work in connection with the 28 joint investigation problems 
of settler location on the Columbia Basin project in Washington is 
virtually complete. Results of the field studies are being collated 
and integrated for application to the actual settlement phase of the 
project development. Funds have been appropriated by Congress 
for starting construction of the rigation system. But construction 
cannot start until pending legislation authorizing the work is enacted, 
or repayment contracts are executed by the irrigation districts of the 
project. The Bureau will be prepared to launch the settlement phase 
of this project, to extend ultimately to 1,200,000 acres, as soon as 
water becomes available for irrigation. 


Predevelopment Studies Started on Gila Project 


Steps were taken to initiate a program of predevelopment on lands 
of the Yuma Mesa division of the Gila project, Arizona, in conformity 
with a directive from the Senate Committee on Appropriations. A 
committee was appointed to study the economic and agricultural 
aspects of the practical problems confronting settlers on the type of 
arid desert soil which characterizes mesa lands of this section of 
Arizona. Through the active cooperation of the college of agricul- 
ture, University of Arizona, experience gained by that institution on 
its experimental plot on the Yuma Mesa has been used in guiding the 
program. An area of 5,500 acres is expected to be leveled, put under 
ditch, and planted to alfalfa. 
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tion for 10,000 evacuees on each of the other two centers was well 
under way. The Minidoka project was to provide 17,000 acres of 
land for irrigation and the Shoshone project 27,800 acres. Products 
from these lands are expected to provide subsistence for the evacuees. 

The Army Engineers construct the housing and community facilities 
at the centers. The Bureau of Reclamation supervises the construc- 
tion, by the evacuees, of the additional irrigation facilities on the 
projects. Funds for the construction will be provided by the War 
Relocation Authority, which will operate the centers. The evacuees 
acquire no rights in the Jand, a portion of which is expected to be 
opened for homestead settlement under the Reclamation law at the 
close of the war. 

Consideration was being given to the employment of Japanese 
evacuees on construction work of Reclamation projects in place of 
Civilian Conservation Corps enrollees and Work Projects Adminis- 


tration workers. 


~ Columbia Basin Investigations Field Work 
Virtually Completed 


Field work in connection with the 28 joint investigation problems 
ef settler location on the Columbia Basin project in Washington is 
virtually complete. Results of the field studies are being collated 
and integrated for application to the actual settlement phase of the 
project development. Funds have been appropriated by Congress 
for starting construction of the irrigation system. But construction 
cannot start until pending legislation authorizing the work is enacted, 
or repayment contracts are executed by the irrigation districts of the 
project. The Bureau will be prepared to launch the settlement phase 
of this project, to extend ultimately to 1,200,000 acres, as soon as 


water becomes available for irrigation. 
- Predevelopment Studies Started on Gila Project 


Steps were taken to initiate a program of predevelopment on lands 
of the Yuma Mesa division of the Gila project, Arizona, in conformity 
with a directive from the Senate Committee on Appropriations. A 
committee was appointed to study the economic and agricultural 
aspects of the practical problems confronting settlers on the type of 
arid desert soil which characterizes mesa lands of this section of 
Arizona. Through the active cooperation of the college of agricul- 
ture, University of Arizona, experience gained by that institution on 
its experimental plot on the Yuma Mesa has been used in guiding the 
program. An area of 5,500 acres is expected to be leveled, put under 


ditch, and planted to alfalfa. 
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The program has the double purpose of conditioning the land for 
settler operation and of preparing an area for commercial plantings of 
guayule or other rubber-bearing plants, should they be required for 
war. 

The experience gained in predevelopment of Yuma Mesa lands will 
be unique in its field. No other similar large area has been irrigated 
in the West. In order to assist future settlers in solving complex 
problems as to varieties of crops best adapted, the application and 
amount of irrigation water, settlement, and a host of similar subjects, 
the Bureau of Reclamation is advancing this work as rapidly as its 
authority will permit. | 


Central Valley Studies Undertaken 


The rapidly converging problems of the agricultural and industrial 
economy of the Central Valley project area, associated with the con- 
struction of Shasta Dam, Friant Dam and other project works, are 
under intensive study by the Bureau and more than 50 cooperating 
agencies, Federal, State, and local. 

The prime objective of the Central Valley studies is to direct its 
vast potentialities as rapidly as possible into war work. As these 
potentialities develop into realities of power for war industry, stabi- 
lized water supplies to lands now irrigated, more water for industrial 
plants, and new agricultural lands, the Bureau is working out the 
details of project administration. 

As a second objective, the Central Valley studies will establish 
guideposts for the utilization of power, water, and land in a long- 
range program. 

Construction Results 


Five Dams Completed 


The Bureau of Reclamation brought to completion 5 of the 15 


storage dams under construction on irrigation projects. Three of 
the completed dams—Grand Coulee, Friant, and Marshall Ford— 
are the first, fourth, and fifth largest concrete dams in the world. 

New electric generating equipment greatly increased the operating 
capacity of 28 plants on Reclamation projects. Also erected were 
274 miles of high-voltage transmission lines. 

The storage capacity of Reclamation reservoirs at the end of the 
fiscal year was 61,610,283 acre-feet, an increase of 13,845,680 acre- 
feet—29 percent—over the July 1, 1941, capacity. Active storage 
content, available for power, irrigation, domestic and industrial use, 
was 47% million acre-feet compared with 41% million last year. 
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Statistically, the year showed the following additional construc- 


tion: 260 miles of canals, 79 miles of drains, and 2,888 canal structures; 
556 culverts, 48 flumes, 183 bridges; 259 miles of roads; 169 miles of 


telephone lines; 89 miles of pipe line; 13 tunnels of a total length of 


38,655 feet; and 2 miles of railroad line. Placed in dams and other 


. structures were 3,668,333 cubic yards of concrete, 2,247,653 cubic 
_ yards of earth, and 736,591 cubic yards of rock. Excavated in oper- 
_ ations: 22,269,750 cubic yards of earth and rock. Used for concrete 
in structures: 4,156,572 barrels of cement. 


The following dams were completed during the year: Grand Coulee 


Dam (Columbia Basin project, Washington), 9,926,005 cubic yards 


in volume, a straight-gravity concrete structure creating a reservoir 
with an estimated storage capacity of 9,700,000 acre-feet; Friant Dam 
(crest height was reached but the spillway gates and outlet works 


_ were not yet installed), (Central Valley project, California), 2,045,860 
cubic yards in volume, a straight-gravity concrete structure creating 
a reservoir of 520,550 acre-feet capacity; Vallecito Dam (Pine River 
project, Colorado), an earth and rock-fill structure with a reservoir 
capacity of 129,675 acre-feet; Marshall Ford (Mansfield) Dam (Colo- 


rado River project, Texas), 1,864,000 cubic yards in volume, 4 straight- 


gravity concrete structure (with earth and rock-fill embankments of 
_ 1,715,000 cubic yards) with a reservoir capacity of 3,120,000 acre- 
_ feet; and Deer Creek Dam (Provo River project, Utah), an earth and 
—rock-fill structure with a reservoir capacity of 150,000 acre-feet. 


q 


Two More Power Plants 


Two of the newly completed dams—Grand Coulee and Marshall 
Ford—have power plants. When fully installed Grand Coulee’s 
plant will have by far the largest installation in the world. Marshall 
Ford was in full operation at the end of the year. 

Construction work was being pushed on more new plants at Parker, 
Green Mountain, Shasta, Keswick, and Anderson Ranch Dams. 

The capacity of Boulder Dam, bulwark of war power in the Pacific 


Southwest, was being increased at a tremendous rate. As the fiscal 
year closed a large generator was being tested for operation and another 


was being rushed to completion for operation in December 1942. In 


addition, a third was ordered with high priority to supply a huge 


magnesium plant near the dam. 


Water Conservation Program Progresses 


Construction proceeded on 6 projects of the water conservation 


and utilization program to stabilize agriculture and employment in 
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the Great Plains and other semiarid areas to the westward most sero 
ly affected by periodic droughts. The irrigated and producing #* 
of a seventh project, under construction but already in operat: 
was increased, The 7 projects when completed will irrigate a te: 
of 85,320 acres of land and benefit nearly a nullion acres of range. 

Progress was retarded, however, by the imminent disbandment 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, a large reduction in Work Proje 
Administration forees (both agencies contribute nonreimburss! 
labor to construction of water conservation and utilization projer:- 
and restrictions on critical materials. 

The need for this type of small project as a safeguard agai 
drought and unemployment is unabated despite more rainfall in 2: 
Great Plains. 

The Bureau carried on investigations of potential developmer 
of this type for inclusion in its shelf of projects to provide employ m:' 
and maintain established communities at the close of the war. 


Forty Years of Construction 


In the 40 years of its existence as a Federal agercy, the Bure: 
of Reclamation has placed in operation 45 irrigation projects. Int. 
construction of these wealth-producing projects the Bureau has bo. 
166 dams; 28 power plants; 5,678 miles of high-voltage transmiss. 
lines; 372 pumping plants; 16,277 miles of main canals and latera- 
5,010 miles of ditches and drains; and 208,931 canal structur 
It has built 14,255 bridges, 23,060 culverts and 6,475 flumes, a: 
bored 380 tunnels of a combined length of 165 miles. It has I: 
2,264 miles of pipe and built 3,994 mules of road. 

The Bureau has excavated 603,115,119 cubie vards of earth # 
rock and bas used 35,195,538 barrels of cement in building irrigat: 
structures containing 30,834,046 cubie yards of conerete —enouch ° 
pave a standard two-lane highway around the world at the equat«: 


i 
t 
a 
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Denver Laboratory a Crucible of Construction 


The crucible of Reclamation engineering work is the expert 
manned laboratory of the Bureau at Denver, Colo. Designs. a: 
materials for structures are submitted to intensive study and acte. 
test by qualified engineers, some of international reputation. Ti: 
apphed science not only has insured sound, lasting, low-cost structur 
work but has saved the Government millions of dollars, Nearit 
$6,000,000 was saved in the cost of Grand Coulee Dam alone t: 
laboratory analysis of available cements and refinements in struetur 
design as a result of exhaustive laboratory research, 
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Grand Coulee Dam Finished 


' The final bucket of the 9,926,005 cubic yards of mass concrete was 
placed in Grand Coulee Dam on the Columbia River in Washington. 
‘The pumping plant foundation and the left powerhouse were completed 
in December and work commenced on the right powerhouse. 

Cooling of the mass concrete, in progress 5 years and requiring 
2,000 miles of 1-inch pipe for carealating chilled river water, was 
completed ; in January. 

The first big Grand Coulee generator went on the line October 1, 
the second on January 29, and the third on April 7. Two station- 
service generators started operating on March 22, 1941, because of 
the urgent need for power for Northwest defense industry. Contracts 
were also awarded during the fiscal year for additional big machines. 
In April, preparations began at Coulee for the installation of some 
generators originally purchased for the Shasta power plant on the 
Central Valley project. This shift was an incisive war measure 
recommended by the War Production Board. It makes additional 
power available to war industry practically a whole year sooner. The 
generators were to start operating before the end of 1942. 
Completed during the year was the work of mapping and classifying 
2,000,000 acres below the dam, and the appraisal of 1,200,000 selected 
fertile acres which ultimately will be irrigated, creating homes and 
livelihood for a third of a million persons. 

The reservoir reached spill height on June 1. A _ tremendous 
cataract—larger in volume than Niagara Falls and twice as high— 
poured over the spillway down the face of the dam. The event was 
hailed as a wartime baptism of Grand Coulee’s important role in 
supplying power to the Pacific Northwest. 

Migratory fish conservation work was continued successfully to 
save salmon and fighting steelhead trout of the Columbia which were 
blocked by Grand Coulee’s massive wall of concrete. Two hatcheries 
were in operation—at Leavenworth and at Entiat—under the direc- 
tion of the Fish and Wildlife Service. : 


Central Valley Construction Advanced 


Completing the relocation of the Southern Pacific Railroad around 
the Shasta Reservoir, placing the final cubic yard of concrete in 
Friant Dam, and commencing work on Keswick Dam and power plant 
were outstanding events on the Central Valley project, California. 

Shasta Dam, a concrete gravity structure, 602 feet high (second in 
height only to Boulder) with a crest length of 3,500 feet, was 66 per- 
cent completed. More than half the estimated 6,230,000 cubic yards 


2 oe eee 
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had been placed. Concrete work on Shasta power plant was near.- 
completion. 

Relocation of 36 miles of the main line of the Southern Pac:: 
Railroad from the Shasta Reservoir site to a shorter new line out::. 
the reservoir was completed in March. The new line is 30 miles lo’. 
and includes 12 tunnels with a total length of 3% miles and 8 ma. - 
bridges, including the highest double-decked bridge in the world, ox < 
the Pit River. : 

Migratory fish conservation, necessary for the protection of t. 
salmon industry, was begun. Fish will be caught in traps at Kesw: . 
Dam and Balls Ferry, and transported by tank trucks to the Colem.: 
station on Battle Creek, which is under construction. 

Work was started on Keswick Dam and power plant, 9 miles jo: 
stream from Shasta. The structure will be operated to reregulate t. 
variable releases from the Shasta power plant and generate power. 

Friant Dam on the San Joaquin River reached crest height in Ju: 
with the placing of 2,045,860 cubic yards of concrete. The spillw:: 
gates and outlet valves were not installed, however, owing to lack . 
priorities. The straight-gravity structure is 320 feet high with . 
crest length of 3,430 feet. 

Work was continued during the year on the first section of the 3’- 
mile Madera Canal, one of two main canals leading from Millert<- 
Lake, the 520,550 acre-foot reservoir formed by Friant Dam. 

Through a section of Contra Costa canal in the Sacramento-S« 
Joaquin delta area domestic and industrial water was being suppl. “~ 
to the city of Pittsburg. 


Boulder Dam Supplies War Power 

Boulder Dam on the Boulder Canyon project of Arizona-Nevas.; 
California supplied increased war power for Pacific Southwest industr! 
On October 9 another generator went on the line. The October § 
installation made the Boulder plant the largest in the world. 


{ 


Colorado-Big Thompson Tunnel Driven 5 Miles 


, 

At the rate of more than 40 feet a day workmen drilled through tt. 
granite backbone of the Rocky Mountains, holing out the 13-m: 
Continental Divide Tunnel on the Colorado-Big Thompson proje: 
Colorado. The tunnel will shunt Colorado River headwaters frst 
the western to the eastern slope of the mountain. It was more thy 
8 mules complete on June 30; nearly 5 miles were excavated during t:: 
preceding 12 months. En route to sugar beet fitlds and other cress 
the irrigation water, after passing through the tunnel, will enerzn-« 
6 power plants. 
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On the west slope work on Green Mountain storage dam and power 
plant proceeded with rapidity. The power plant is due to begin 
operating in February 1943. 

In December 1941 the diversion and outlet tunnel was started for 
Granby Dam and by June 30 was 62 percent complete. 


Deer Creek Dam Finished on Provo River Project 


Deer Creek Dam on the Provo River about 14 miles northeast of 
Provo, Utah, was completed in October 1941. This storage dam is the 
second largest earth and rock-fill dam to be built by the Bureau. It 
is 235 fect high, 1,256 feet long, 2,809,800 cubic yards in volume, with . 
a storage reservoir capacity of 150,000 acre-feet. 

Also completed was a 9-mile section of the 40-mile Salt Lake 
Aqueduct on which work is being pushed with all possible speed. The 
aqueduct will provide domestic and industrial water for Salt Lake 
City. A contract was awarded to enlarge the Weber-Provo Canal. 


All-American Canal Supplies Entire Imperial Valley 


Operation: of the All-American Canal—the country’s largest irri- 
gation canal, 242 fect in maximum width at water surface, 80 miles 
long extending from the Colorado River to the west end of the Impe- 
nal Valley. deep enough to float an ocean-going vesscl—was extended 
throughout the Imperial Valley during the fiscal year. 

On the 131-mile Coachella branch which stems from the All- 
American Canal, 81 miles are excavated; also structures along 47 
miles are complete. 


Rapid Progress on Anderson Ranch Dam 


Excellent progress, with work 23 percent complete on June 30, was 
made during the fiscal year on Anderson Ranch dam and power plant, 
contract for which was awarded August 1941. 

Located about 20 miles northeast of Mountain Home, Idaho, on 
the South Fork of Boise River, the structure will be the highest earth 
and rock-fill dam in the world—444 feet from the lowest point in the 
foundation cut-off to crest. A multiple-purpose development, the 
structure is also the largest dam of its type undertaken by the Bureau 
to date—9,600,000 cubic yards as designed. 

The 500,000 acre-foot reservoir to be formed by the dam will pro- 
vide a needed supplemental water supply for more than 306,000 acres 
of farm lands in the Boise Valley and control floods. The power plant 
will offset deficiencies in southern Idaho and northern Utah. 
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Marshall Ford Dam Finished 


Marshall Ford (Mansfield) Dam on the Colorado River, about 18 
miles northwest of Austin, Tex., was completed in May. It is a con- 
crete structure of the straight-gravity type, 270 feet high, with an 
earth and rock-fill wing embankment at the left abutment 105 feet 
high and 4,910 feet long. With an over-all length of 7,333 feet, the 
dam contains 3,579,000 cubic yards of concrete, carth, and rock. The 
reservoir of 3,120,000 acre- foot capacity will provide flood control in 
addition to water for power generation. 


Parker Power Plant Almost Ready for Operation 


The powerhouse and installation of electrical machinery at Parker 
Dam, Arizona-California, neared completion. Construction of the 
Phoenix terminal substation was also in progress. On November 3 a 
contract was awarded for building a 123%-mile transmission line from 
Phoenix to Tucson, and a 50-mile line to connect the Gila substation 
at Blaisdell, Ariz., with drop No. 4 on the All-American canal in 


California. 
Water Made Available for New Yakima Land 


Approximately 50 miles of the 99-mile Yakima Ridge canal on the 
Roza division of the Yakima project in Washington were completed 
on June 30. Water for the irrigation of 6,630 acres was made avail- 
able for the 1942 season. 

On the Tucumcari project in New Mexico, earthwork and structures 
on a 25-mile section of the 75-mile Conchas main canal were com- 
pleted, also three tunnels with a combined length of 3.8 miles. 

On the Gila project in southwestern Arizona pumping plant No. 1 
was completed in November. Installation of three pumps was started 
in December. Earthwork, structures and concrete lining for canals 
and laterals on unit No. 1 of the Yuma Mesa division were about half 
complete. 

Canal and lateral construction was in progress on the Heart Moun- 
tain division of the Shoshone project, and the Riverton and Kendrick 
projects, all in Wyoming; the Owyhee project in Oregon-Idaho; and 
the Deschutes project in Oregon. Work was continued on the Wickiup 
Dam and canal system on the Deschutes project, using Government 
and CCC forces. The Cody-Thermopolis transmission line on the 

Shoshone project was completed in November. The Modoc unit of 
the Tule Lake division of the Klamath project, Oregon-California, 
was under construction. 
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Davis Dam Contract Awarded 


A contract was awarded in June for construction of Davis Dam and 
power plant on the Colorado River about 67 miles downstream from 
Boulder. The dam will be an earth and rock-fill structure 200 feet 
high with a volume of 4,230,000 cubic yards, forming a reservoir of 
1,940,000 acre-foot capacity. - 


Palisades Dam Authorized 


Palisades Dam project on the Snake River in Idaho was authorized 
for supplemental storage and power generation under the 1939 Recla- 
mation Project Act. Changed plans necessitated reauthorization of 
the Rapid Valley project on Castle Creek in South Dakota. Both 
projects include earth dams. 


« 
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Field Investigations in Full Swing 


Engineering investigations have two major objectives in connection 
with the war program: First, to determine the best method of provid- 
ing additional electric power to avert a shortage in vital production 
areas of the West. Second, to prepare a reservoir of feasible irrigation 
and multiple-purpose projects on which construction can be quickly 
launched to provide employment and settlement opportunities at the 
close of the war. 

Studies have been made of numerous hydroelectric power sites and 
steam plant installations. The major purpose of the steam develop- 
ments would be to firm the power from and balance the output of 


existing or proposed hydroelectric plants. 
The following 27 power projects have been investigated: 


Albuquerque (steam) near Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. 
Bismarck (steam) 
N. Dak. © 
Brazos River near Waco, Tex. 
Bridge Canyon near Kingman, Ariz. 
Cabinet Gorge near Sandpoint, Idaho. 
Canyon Ferry near Helena, Mont. 
Debenger Gap near Medford, Oreg. 
Denison power near Denison, Tex. 
Detroit power near Detroit, Oreg. 
Dewey Reservoir near Moab, Utah. 
E] Paso (steam) near El Paso, Tex. 


near Bismarck, 


Five Mile Rapids near The Dalles, Oreg. 


Folsom power near Folsom, Calif. 
Fort Collins (steam) near Fort Collins, 
Colo. 


Heart Mountain near Cody, Wyo. 
Klickitat near White Swan, Wash. 
Kortes power near Casper, Wyo. 
Lower Big Horn ncar Hardin, Mont. 
Mystic power near Reno, Nev. . 
Newark (steam) near Newark, Calif. 
Palisades Dam near Alpine, Idaho. 
Pelton power near Redmond, Oreg. 
Pilot Knob near Yuma, Ariz. 
Provo (steam) near Provo, Utah. 
Sacramento (steam) near PeacraMmento, 
Calif. 
Scriver Creek near Garden Valley, 
Idaho. 
South Dakota (steam) near Mobridge, 
S. Dak. 
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For a reserve of irrigation and multiple-purpose projects, more thn 
200 potential areas were under investigation. The work was divide 


among the States approximately as follows: 


Basin Basin 
State surveys State Project surveys 
ATIZONG poco cslecsssendssce 2 || Oklahoma...-......-..--..-.-- § 
California. csncecc cenceesese 4 || Oregon. ...-.-...2.--.-.2-2--- 20 
Colorado. ..<0sss--s<sececua52 § || South Dakota 3 
Tdan0 > .c2ekccevesnsseesssesse 4 /| Texas. _...--..---2-2 2-2-1 -e 7 
Kansas.....-.---------------- 3 CAD ws coos ae on ees oes 21 ¢ 
Montana. .-...---------------- § || Washington...-.....-...-_.-- 3 
Nebraska...--.---------------- fol WYOMING. 3 3h .ce ese ale 12 | 
NeVad@2 ce ccecncncesacesecs3 3 is Ja ee See 
New Mexico. __-.---------- iets 2 TOA sense cates 145 aE 
North Dakota....-------.---- 4 
tl 


Tentative reports were prepared on 11 individual projects and § 


basin-wide reconnaissances as follows: 
t 
Project River State River Basin States fa 
° ‘ : | 
Balmorhes........-.--.-------- Pecos_..--.--- Texas. .......- Missouri River be-| Montana, North F: 
Vaughn Division............-.. SUN ooccccusscs Montana low Fort Peck.. pare Bouth I 
ota. ‘ 
Robert Lee..........----------- Colorado....-.. Teyas......... Upper Brazos... .. Texas. tol 
Kern River._.........-.---.--- Kern........-- California North Canadian..| New Mexico, 0b 
lahoma, Texas. pay 
Middle Rio Grande...._..._..- Rio Grande...| New Mexico..| Smoky Hill.._..-. Colorado, f 
Savage pumping............-.- Yellowstone_..| Montana South Umpqua. ..| Oregon. Wn 
Mountain Home..............- Snake. _....-.- Idaho.-.-...-.- Neuces_.....--...- Texas. 
Bully Cre@k.ocs.50 022 sh. 20-2 2-2 Malheur... --.- Oregon....--.- Grand. <<. eco3osc. Noe fe tee Inf 
&KO 
Cambridge._...--...-...-...--- Republican...| Nebraska Knife.__.........- North Dakota. het 
Intake pumping......-....----- Yellowstone._.| Montana_....- ‘Big Horn__...-._. Montana, Wye 
ming. 
Canyon Ferry........-...--..-- Missouri.-....|----- DO 2eceies | sete seee ose caue ses . 

The Bureau has been reviewing flood control reports of the Wat S 
Department in numerous stream basins in California. Eight reviews ies 
have been completed and 20 others are in progress. This work has nie 
been carried out under the terms of the agreement of August 14, 1939, " 
by which the Bureau of Reclamation, the War Department and the ica 
Department of Agriculture interchange information on multiple oi 
purpose projects. The National Resources Planning Board is the ie 
liaison agency. ms 

Operation of Projects Se 

Multiple Goal Pursued Am 

. lo adj 
Production of food, forage and fiber was the multiple goal of the Water 
operation and maintenance activities on the Bureau’s irrigation | : in 
projects. Foresight pointed to the time when these agricultural die 
commodities and especially foodstuffs might have as much effect oD Un 1 


the outcome of the war as weapons. 
The Division of Operation and Maintenance from headquarters 0 
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Denver urged all projects to respond to the growing need for essential 


. foodstuffs and livestock by bringing all irrigable land into production. 
On some projects idle tracts were leased and brought into cultivation. 


Larger areas of withdrawn classified land were leased for expanded 
stock raising. The acreage planted in the spring of 1942 was an 


increase over 1941. 
The educational program to assist farmers in making the most 


economical use of available water supplies, preventing soil erosion, 
eradicating noxious weeds and developing pasture acreages, made good 
progress. Motion pictures, illustrated lectures, and instructive 


circulars were used. —— 
Cooperative programs with agencies of the Department of Agricul- 


ture were continued. The Farm Security Administration has been 
active in helping settlers on newly developed areas on several Reclama- 
tion projects. Funds were transferred during the fiscal year 1942 for 
the employment of specialists of the Extension Service to assist 


farmers on certain Reclamation projects. | 
The Bureau took measures to aid in the Federal program for 


directing excess purchasing power of the water users into non-infla- 
tionary channels. It urged retirement of outstanding debts, advance 


payment of Government obligations and the creation of a reserve 
fund to take care of post-war emergencies. Projects were given 


information on the Government’s policy with suggestions as to 
methods of cooperation. 


Soil and Moisture Conservation Work Continued 


Soil and moisture conservation operations were continued on lands 
under the Bureau’s jurisdiction. Work included hydrographic 
measurements and studies for determination of seepage losses in 
canals and laterals; studies of materials and demonstrations of their 
application as sealing agents to reduce seepage; prevention of water 
erosion and depletion of soil fertility; and construction of controlling 
structures and planting of vegetation on noncultivated land at loca- 


tions suffering from extreme wind erosion. 


Six Contracts With Water User Organizations Executed 


Amendatory contracts under the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 


to adjust annual repayments to paying ability were executed with 6 
water users’ organizations. Contract drafts have been completed for 


5 irrigation districts, and preliminary drafts for 9. Preparatory 


sttidies were begun on contracts for 11 districts. 
Under the act of 1939, reclassification of irrigable acreages has been 


completed on 6 projects, and was in progress on 2 others. 
485482—42-—-4 
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For a reserve of irrigation and multiple-purpose projects, more than 
200 potential areas were under investigation. The work was divided 


among the States approximately as follows: 


Basin Basin 
Project surveys Project surveys 
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basin-wide reconnaissances as follows: tl 
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Denver urged all projects to respond to the growing need for essential 
foodstuffs and livestock by bringing all irrigable land into production. 
On some projects idle tracts were leased and brought into cultivation. 
Larger areas of withdrawn classified land were leased for expanded 
stock raising. The acreage planted in the spring of 1942 was an 
increase over 1941. 

The educational program to assist farmers in making the most 
economical use of available water supplies, preventing soil erosion, 
eradicating noxious weeds and developing pasture acreages, made good 


progress. Motion pictures, illustrated lectures, and instructive 


circulars were used. a 
Cooperative programs with agencies of the Department of Agricul- 


ture were continued. The Farm Security Administration has been 
active in helping settlers on newly developed areas on several Reclama- 
Funds were transferred during the fiscal year 1942 for 
the employment of specialists of the Extension Service to assist 


farmers on certain Reclamation projects. | 
The Bureau took measures to aid in the Federal program for 


directing excess purchasing power of the water users into non-infla- 
tionary channels. It urged retirement of outstanding debts, advance 
payment of Government obligations and the creation of a reserve 
fund to take care of post-war emergencies. Projects were given 
information on the Government’s policy with suggestions as to 


methods of cooperation. 


Soil and Moisture Conservation Work Continued 


Soil and moisture conservation operations were continued on lands 
under the Bureau’s jurisdiction. Work included hydrographic 
measurements and studies for determination of seepage losses in 
canals and laterals; studies of materials and demonstrations of their 
application as sealing agents to reduce seepage; prevention of water 
erosion and depletion of soil fertility; and construction of controlling 
structures and planting of vegetation on noncultivated land at loca- 


tions suffering from extreme wind erosion. 


Six Contracts With Water User Organizations Executed 


Amendatory contracts under the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 


to adjust annual repayments to paying ability were executed with 6 
water users’ organizations. Contract drafts have been completed for 


5 irrigation districts, and preliminary drafts for 9. Preparatory 


sttidies were begun on contracts for 11 districts. 
Under the act of 1939, reclassification of irrigable acreages has been 


completed on 6 projects, and was in progress on 2 others. 
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For a reserve of irrigation and multiple-purpose projects, more than 
200 potential areas were under investigation. The work was divide 


among the States approximately as follows: 
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Denver urged all projects to respond to the growing need for essential 
foodstuffs and livestock by bringing all irrigable land into production. 
On some projects idle tracts were leased and brought into cultivation. 
= alee areas of withdrawn classified land were leased for expanded 
stock raising. ‘The acreage planted in the spring of 1942 was an 


increase over 1941. 
The educational program to assist farmers in making the most 


economical use of available water supplies, preventing soil erosion, 
eradicating noxious weeds and developing pasture acreages, made good 
progress. Motion pictures, illustrated lectures, and instructive 


circulars were used. a 
Cooperative programs with agencies of the Department of Agricul- 


ture were continued. The Farm Security Administration has been 
active in helping settlers on newly developed areas on several Reclama- 
tion projects. Funds were transferred during the fiscal year 1942 for 
the employment of specialists of the Extension Service to assist 


farmers on certain Reclamation projects. | 
The Bureau took measures to aid in the Federal program for 


directing excess purchasing power of the water users into non-infla- 
tionary channels. It urged retirement of outstanding debts, advance 
payment of Government obligations and the creation of a reserve 
fund to take care of post-war emergencies. Projects were given 
information on the Government’s policy with suggestions as to 


methods of cooperation. 


Soil and Moisture Conservation Work Continued 


Soil and moisture conservation operations were continued on lands 
under the Bureau’s jurisdiction. Work included hydrographic 
measurements and studies for determination of seepage losses in 
canals and laterals; studies of materials and demonstrations of their 
application aS sealing agents to reduce seepage; prevention of water 
erosion and depletion of soil fertility; and construction of controlling 
structures and planting of vegetation on noncultivated land at loca- 


tions suffering from extreme wind erosion. 


Six Contracts With Water User Organizations Executed 


Amendatory contracts under the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 


to adjust annual repayments to paying ability were executed with 6 
water users’ organizations. Contract drafts have been completed for 


5 irrigation districts, and preliminary drafts for 9. Preparatory 


studies were begun on contracts for 11 districts. 
Under the act of 1939, reclassification of irrigable acreages has been 


completed on 6 projects, and was in progress on 2 others. 
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For a reserve of irrigation and multiple-purpose projects, more than 
200 potential areas were under investigation. The work was divided 
among the States approximately as follows: 


Basin Basin 
State Project surveys State Project surveys 

ATIIONG 3 osc ot dos fetes ocak 10 2 |{ Oklahoma.._...-............-- 5 2 
California....-.-....-.-.--.-- 7 4 || Oregon. ...--..2--2-2-- 2-8 20 4 
Colorado. -..-....-.----------- 19 § || South Dakota_.........------ 3 5 
WOaN0 3. 22h ocr 2 kek 13 4 OXAS 202 soon sie eee ae Yt 7 7 

Leueee guweeseeate is 4 SH WANG 2 oe ese es ol ee 21 5 
Montana........-.---.------- 6 § || Washington .....-.2..2-.222-- 3 2 
Nebraska........--.---------- 4 Dl WYOMing sosers ese ete . 12 6 
Nevada. ........-.----.------ 1 3 ——___ 
New Mexioo.._...-------- xe 5 2 TVotal2wserececseectietsas 145 64 
North Dakota__.......--...-- 5 4 


Tentative reports were prepared on 11 individual projects and 9 
basin-wide reconnaissances as follows: 


Project River State River Basin States 
Balmorhea. .._.....-...----.--- Pecos....-.-.- Texas. ........ Missouri River be-| Montana, North 
Vaughn Division._..........--- 1) | 7 a Montana...-... low Fort Peck.. pee South 
akota. 

Robert Lee.............--.-.--- Colorado.._.-- Texas. ......-. Upper Brazos. ___. Texas. 

Kern River....-.-....-.-----.- Kern__...-..-- California. ..-.- North Canadian..| New Mexico, Ok- 
lahoma, Texas. 

Middle Rio Grande. -.......-.-- Rio Grande...| New Mexico..| Smoky Hill....._. Colorado, Kansas. 

Savage pumping......-.-...... Yellowstone__.| Montana._..-. South Umpqua. ..| Oregon. 

Mountuin Home........ 2-2... Snake _._..._- Idaho. _...2._- Neuces_.o. 2-22.68 Texas. 

Bully Creek.....-..-..---.---2- Malheur. _-..- Oregon.._.---- Grand.._.--...-_- North Dakota, 
South Dakota. 

Cambridge. ._.-..-._-..-_-.. 2... Republican_..| Nebraska. -._- Knife. _....-.-.2.- North Dakota. 

Intake pumping..........-.---- Yellowstone._.| Montana._._-_--. ‘Big Horn.....-.-- Montana, Wyo- 
ming. 

Canyon Ferry..............-- Missour!_.....|-...- G6 sesies sl ete ieee cect 


The Bureau has been reviewing flood control reports of the War 
Department in numerous stream basins in California. Eight reviews 
have been completed and 20 others are in progress. This work has 
been carried out under the terms of the agreement of August 14, 1939, 
by which the Bureau of Reclamation, the War Department and the 
Department of Agriculture interchange information on multiple- 
purpose projects. The National Resources Planning Board is the 
liaison agency. 


Operation of Projects 
Multiple Goal Pursued 


Production of food, forage and fiber was the multiple goal of the 
operation and maintenance activities on the Bureau’s irrigation 
projects. Foresight pointed to the time when these agricultural 
commodities and especially foodstuffs might have as much effect on 
the outcome of the war as weapons. 

The Division of Operation and Maintenance from headquarters in 
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Denver urged all projects to respond to the growing need for essential 
foodstuffs and livestock by bringing all irrigable land into production. 
On some projects idle tracts were leased and brought into cultivation. 
Larger areas of withdrawn classified land were leased for expanded 
stock raising. The acreage planted in the spring of 1942 was an 
increase over 1941. 

The educational program to assist farmers in making the most 
economical use of available water supplies, preventing soil erosion, 
eradicating noxious weeds and developing pasture acreages, made good 
progress. Motion pictures, illustrated lectures, and instructive 
circulars were used. 

Cooperative programs with agencies of the Department of Agricul- 
ture were continued. The Farm Security Administration has been 
active in helping settlers on newly developed areas on several Reclama- 
tion projects. Funds were transferred during the fiscal year 1942 for 
the employment of specialists of the Extension Service to assist 
farmers on certain Reclamation projects. 

The Bureau took measures to aid in the Federal program for 
directing excess purchasing power of the water users into non-infla- 
tionary channels. It urged retirement of outstanding debts, advance 
payment of Government obligations and the creation of a reserve 
fund to take care of post-war emergencies. Projects were given 
information on the Government’s policy with suggestions as to 
methods of cooperation. 


Soil and Moisture Conservation Work Continued 


Soil and moisture conservation operations were continued on lands 
under the Bureau’s jurisdiction. Work included hydrographic 
Measurements and studies for determination of seepage losses in 
canals and laterals; studies of materials and demonstrations of their 
spplication as sealing agents to reduce seepage; prevention of water 
erosion and depletion of soil fertility; and construction of controlling 
structures and planting of vegetation on noncultivated land at loca- 
tions suffering from extreme wind erosion. 


Six Contracts With Water User Organizations Executed 


Amendatory contracts under the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 
to adjust annual repayments to paying ability were executed with 6 
water users’ organizations. Contract drafts have been completed for 
5 irrigation districts, and preliminary drafts for 9. Preparatory 
studies were begun on contracts for 11 districts. 

Under the act of 1939, reclassification of irrigable acreages has been 
completed on 6 projects, and was in progress on 2 others. 
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Relief to Water Users Reduced 


Relief by the extension of time for the payment of construction 
charges pursuant to Section 17b of the act of 1939, where water users 
are unable to pay such charges without great hardship, was greatly 
reduced. Time extensions were granted to 10 districts by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for charges accrued for the calendar year 1941. 
The extensions amounted to $322,929 or less than 11 percent of 
charges due from all projects, a reduction of about 50 percent of the 
amount granted for 1940. More prosperous conditions and improved 
water supplies increased the ability of the water users to pay their 
obligations. 


CCC Suspended 


Civilian Conservation Corps camp operations on Federal Reclama- 
tion projects were suspended late in the year in anticipation of the 
termination of CCC activities. Originally organized under the 
Emergency Conservation Work program, the CCC established its 
first camp on a Reclamation project at Guernsey Reservoir in Wyo- 
ming in 1934. On July 1, 1941 there were 43 camps. 

During the past 7 years over 15,000 old wooden water control 
structures in canal systems were ripped out and replaced by per- 
manent concrete structures; canals were straightened, strengthened, 
and rebuilt to grade and cross-section, and more than 100 miles were 
concercte-lined; 3,000 miles of operating roads were constructed along 
canal banks; dams of all types were examined, and rebuilt and repaired 
wherever necessary; 40,000 acres in reservoir areas were cleared of 
timber and debris; destructive rodents by tens of thousands were 
exterminated; and an aggressive campaign of weed control on Govern- 
ment lands was developed. 

A major part of the construction on the Deschutes project, Oregon, 
was assigned to CCC forces. They also undertook reservoir clearing 
jobs on Utah projects, at Shasta Dam in California, and Vallecito. 
Dam in Colorado. Facilities buil: by the CCC now provide recrea- 
tion at Elephant Butte and Alamogordo Reservoirs in New Mexico, 
Guernsey, and Alcova in Wyoming, Minatare in Nebraska, Tahontan 
in Nevada, and Lake Walcott ‘n Idaho. 

CCC camps were assigned in 1942 to seven water conservation and 
utilization projects in the Dakotas, Nebraska, Montana, Wyoming, 
and Colorado, to build dams, canals and related structures. 

~The work of enrollees at camps on Reclamation projects trained 
thousands of truck drivers and tractor operators. Elementary train- 
ing in concrete and masonry construction, erection of frame structures 
and the use and repair of hand tools were standard on job courses. 
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Although CCC work on Reclamation projects was far from complete 
when suspended, the excellent condition of the reservoirs and canal 
systems brought about by CCC forces is high-quality insurance 
against interruptions in the growing of crops on irrigated land. 


Bureau Organization Being Remolded 


The organization of the Bureau of Reclamation in Washington and 
in the field was being molded to the war pattern. Power plant con- 
struction, protection of structures against sabotage and preparation 
for irrigation expansion to mect war needs required an increase in 
personnel which more than offset military furloughs and transfers to 
other war agencies. The number rose from 7,636 to 8,016. The 
number of field offices remained at 57 but arrangements were being 
made to close several small ones. 

Effective October 1941, the headquarters of the Operation and 
Maintenance division was transferred from Washington, D. C., to 
Denver, Colo. The accounting division, except for the chief account- 
ant and a staff of five, also was transferred to Denver—to be desig- 
nated as the central accounting office. 


i. TABLE 4.—Accretions to Reclamation fund by States 
Sale of public lands Proceeds from oil leasing act 
| _ Total to 
States 
Fiscal year} To June 30, | Fiscal year | To June 30, | JUNC 30, 1942 


1942 1912 1942 1942 


A | | ES | Ae RT 


Lica enh esiwas $3, 313. 07 $197, 572. 26 $107, 572. 26 
768, 735, 13 1, 370 02 4,852. 24 2, 768, S87. 37 


Alabama. ......-...----------- Beer io 
A TODA: 2 oo se ee ie reek niale “$21, “697. 


' 
t 
1 


2: 
t) 
K' 


Calin rilie on eaten aces 36, 704. 10 §, 302, 096, 00 | 1, 112, 749. 20 | 20, 629, 356.23 | 28, 931, 152. 3 
Oe OP ANO2s osc ieee adc ecowesey 9. 937.03 | 10, 322, 798. 20 99 S00). 74 907, 259.52 | 11, 320,057. 81 
PUA Pa thio natured oe delowmiceted 10, 655. 49 7, 054, 747. 18 479, 35 22, 2(K). 29 7, O76, (153. 47 
RAGS oc ccc ceteweneten 81.71 1, 033, 601. 40 3, 720. 28 6, S15. 54 1, 010; 416. 94 
AN Ghare het coerce eee eesocswsctet leer en eteeees 12, GUS. 46 321, 484. 82 321, 484, 82 
NODS 62 oa tacs ees telat res ON oh hk al fehl eg separ a cia es a feos © 19. 40 47. 47. 6 
WSS ISCHIDIS: cw eh eu wete We tsinet gasket ea tecde, a lmalek 84.00 110. 25 110. 25 
MOMMIVite io eatiewt es euoeecae 4, 123. 41 15, 387, 227. 78 114, 951. 74 1, 536, 584. 47 16, 923, 812. 25 
VONRSS ko 2 wo none nc oater a'ete es 446. 53 2, O97, 2K. 25 26. 25 252, 00 2, 007, 540. 25 
POPAUIA o colt oabinu ented acces 3, 237. 34 1,030, 285.90 7 000 ol 5, 614. 22 1, 016, 000, 12 
New Mevieo..o.2..-----------] 13, 773, 82 6, 742, 200. 99 &70, 297. 49 3, 639, 373. OS 10, 381, 064, 97 
North Dakol@ ....-..2---.4--- 68.76 | 12, 219, 646. 27 20, 421.78 240, 407.90 | 12, 460, O54. 17 
OM ANOMA scot Yewes abe esos 468, 39 5, 931, 145. 58 3, 380. 15 6, OSD. 77 §, 937, 235. 35 
WOT) i ae eaten SSeetelew Sus 424.58 | 11, 4, 947. 97 605, 20 852.02 | 11, 905, 700. 99 
Me uh Dakota Joe pa rege aN fet Neal 1, 204, 42 7, 733, 675. 48 5, 810 28 12, 746. 26 7, 746, 421. 74 
He eS OO oe eres 27, 333. 49 4, 397, 505. 92 145, 409. 90 O84, 428.13 §, 381, 9'4. 05 
w i NGaton Stal so Nacen ads aah te od ane at 6, 674. 65 7, 47:2, 860, 19 5, 626, 55 42,308. 26 7, 515, 168. 45 
NOIMUIG: {due ewueaetone esc 12, 143. 86 8, 720, 428.32 | 1, 489,478.77 | 39, 493, 629. 58 | 48, 214, 057. 90 
UMUC Di 3 oc cts nad me pcs che 149, 017. 40 | 113, 214, 380. 65 | 3, 899, 301.92 | 68, 141, 991.00 | 181, 356, 371. 65 
Promeeds, Federal  water- 
power Heenses __. Hl APOE ee eae, | rR, STS EOE) Reo MOS GEN Crone an) Sincertre a Maranr amt Poe ee ree 1893, 844. 45 
Proceeds, potassium royalties 
amdrentals —_. sl iio a Baetewnie Postale cose te tee Alot Sue ct ee || OI Po Ao ee 
Rewipts from naval petroleum 
rrwrves, 1920 to 1938, act of 
ITO TODN: wip a tslen een eel cua see mS CPS et Nie ot Meche en ea alte ae Lashed 29, 778, 300. 23 
Grand totnl 2 osc. oka lohan ae toss [avn oh ee cutee ee aes eee ded ledel tseatneke ars 213, 173, 921. 75 


' Proceeds for fiscal year, $38,408.83, 
4, Proceeds fur fiscal year, $297,039.17, 
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The accounting division transfer was not officially effective until 
July 1, however, and was not reflected in the personnel employed 
as of June 30, 1942, in Washington, D. C.—152, including the Com- 
missioner and Assistant Commissioner and employees detailed to 
other offices and agencies but carried on the Washington office salary 
roll. Of the 7,864 Bureau employees in the field, 1,086 were in the field 
headquarters at Denver under supervision of the Chief Engineer 
and the General Supervisor of Operation and Maintenance and 
6,778 were engaged in construction or operation and maintenance 
activities on the projects. 

Fifty supervisory engineers report directly to the Chief Engineer 
in Denver; 22 project superintendents or other supervising oflicials 
report directly to the General Supervisor of Operation and Mainte- 
nance. Both the Chief Engineer and General Supervisor report to 
the Commissioner, who is appointed by the President and serves 
under direction of the Secretary. 

During the year 517 Bureau employees were given military fur- 
loughs. The Bureau also released several hundred engineers for 
civilian transfers to the War Department, Navy Department, and 
other war agencies. 


Reclamation Fund Accretions 


Accretions to the Reclamation fund created by the Reclamation 
Act of 1902 (table 4) brought the total cash available from this source 
in 40 years to $213,173,921.75. Collections—construction and opera- 
tion and maintenance repayments, water rentals, power, etc.—were 
$141,266,462.78. Disbursements totaled $339,913,575.29, leaving a 
balance in the fund on June 30 of $14,526,809.25. 

Construction repayment collections during the year totaled 
$2,327,886.42; operation and maintenance collections amounted to 
$1,253 ,099.50; and water rental, power, and other receipts of $2,983,- 
596.66 were repaid to the Reclamation fund during the fiscal year 1942. 


Federal Investment Increased 


Construction expenditures for all projects during the year of 
$84,349,841.29 increased to $816,768,590.05 on June 30, 1942, the 
Federal investment, through the Bureau of Reclamation, in irrigation, 
power and multiple-purpose facilities in the West (table 5). 

The emphasis in the fiscal year 1942 was on facilities which will 
bring in power for war industries. Expenditures, however, were 
directed toward completion of facilities which will benefit irrigation 
directly through additional storage or which, through power revenues, 
will assist in the repayment of the cost of irrigation systems, 
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For the fiscal year 1943, appropriations by the Congress for the 
Bureau of Reclamation totaled $89,273,270, summarized as follows: 


Reclamation fund: 


Operation and maintenance._...........-------- $1, 171, 220 
COMStFUCHIONs.2 26.226 Seu cece secu decsecesce 1, 475, 840 

Otel iz shee e cc eee ei eee eet ee et eke $2, 647, 060 

General fund: 
Colorado River front and levee system._...-....- $47, 895 
Colorado River development fund.........--.... 399, 750 
Colorado River dam fund: 

Boulder Canyon project._...........--.--.. 4, 999, 750 
All-American canal__..---....---..-------- 1, 000, COO 
Protection of project works_........-.---------- 700, 000 
Construction (13 projects, investigations, etc.).... 78, 979, 340 
Port Peck powered s2cccccscc stot cesses sauce 499, 475 

Total general fund___........-.--------.-----..-.--- 86, 626, 210 

Grand totaled oe50265 ee eee eee a oe 89, 273, 270 


John S. Moore, Field Supervisor in Charge of Soil and Moisture 
Conservation, was appointed General Supervisor of Operation and 
Maintenance effective September 16, 1941, succeeding George O. 
Sanford, retired. From Denver headquarters Mr. Moore supervises 
the activities of 15 projects which are operated in their entirety by the 
Bureau and 7 other projects which are Bureau-operated with respect 
to their dams, reservoirs and other reserve works. His administration 
also extends to 25 projects and operations conducted by water users’ 
organizations under contracts with the United States. The Operation 
and Maintenance division deals with approximately 120 separate 
water users’ organizations which are under contract with the United 


States. 
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(Note.—Specific details relating to individual projects and to 
power production normally contained in this report have been 
deleted at the request of the Office of War Information and the 
War Department) 


Bonneville Power Administration 


PAUL J. RAVER, Administrator 


Danune the fifth year of its existence, the Bonneville Power 
Administration greatly increased its delivery of electric energy to 
war industries, public-owned distribution agencies, Government 
‘agencies and private utility enterprises. The eneigy of the two great 
‘dams on the Columbia river—Grand Coulee and Bonneville—was 
utilized almost continuously on a 24-hour a day basis, and served as 
one of the aggressive war weapons of the United States. 

At the outbreak of the war in December 1941 tne Administration 
was already far along in its war production program and through 
advanced planning prepared to take on even greater war loads. 

With the passage of the defense appropriation bill (H. R. 1055) in 
June 1940 and the lend-lease bill (H. R. 1776) in March 1941, the 
Administration early recognized that a tremendous inciease in the 
generating capacity of the Nation was necessary to cany out a war 
production program. 

Early in 1941 the Administration recommended acceleration of 
installations of generating units at both Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
‘Dams and the specding up of construction of necessary facilities to 
transmit the additional power to load centers. 

As a result additional generating units were authorized at Bonneville 
Dam and at Grand Coulee Dam. In addition Shasta units were 
transferred from California for installation at Grand Coulee. 

There was also appropriated to the Administration the sum of 
$48,858,500 for the fiscal year 1942 for the construction of transmis- 
sion and substation facilities. | 

The declaration of war and decisions to locate many war loads east 
of the Cascades made necessary certain major changes in tle Admin- 
istration’s 1942-43 program. It nevertheless found the Administra- 
tion in a position to meet the war strategy with changes only as to 
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location of additional lines and substation facilities, thus justifying 
the basic planning of the system. 

The impact of the war program in the area served by the Administra- 
tion was reflected by war contracts totaling $1,259,449,000, covering 
the manufacture of aircraft, ships, ordnance, military and naval sup- 
plies and the construction of barracks, docks and munition depots, 
which had been awarded in Oregon and Washington, between June 
15, 1940, and December 31, 1941. This figure does not include the 
purchase of raw materials such as aluminum, copper, zinc, lead and 
timber produced in the area. 

The Columbia River projects, which had been assailed as “white 
elephants in the wilderness” during their building, had become an 
integral part of the wai might of the United States. 

As the year ended the Administration operated a transmission 
system containing 1,748 miles of transmission lines and 37 substations. 

The Administration acted to integrate all of the Northwest’s power 
resources to provide greater security of service for the growing war 
load. In addition to its interconnections with the public systems of 
Seattle, Tacoma, Centralia and Grays Harbor, Wash., and Eugene 
and McMinnville, Oreg., the Administration interconnected its 
system with those of the Washington Wate: Power and Pacific 
Power & Light Companies. An interconnection with the Portland 
General Electric Co. was continued through the year. 

Public-owned agencies, established for the purpose of distributing 
Columbia River power without profit and entitled to preference in 
purchasing Columbia River power under the Bonneville Act, volun- 
tarily postponed their plans for construction of new power facilities 
until after the war. 

Those public-owned agencies which were already in business and 
receiving Columbia River power continued to make steady reductions 
in rates in the face of rising costs attendant on the war. 

During the year public ownership progress was steady. Eleven 
public agencies in Washington and Oregon were successful in purchas- 
ing either all or part of privately owned utility systems. Two other 
Oregon Peoples’ Utility Districts approved revenue bond issues for the 
purchase of existing utility properties for $885,000. During the year, 
17 public agencies executed new contracts and 9 public agencies 
revised existing contracts with the Bonneville Administration for the 
purchase of power. The Administration’s power deliveries to public 
agencies increased in the 1942 fiscal year. 


The Year’s Power Sales 


Both from the standpoint of actual power deliveries and from the 
standpoint of ‘demand value” of contracts executed, the Administra- 
tion’s power sales showed heavy gains during the fiscal year 1942, 
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Of power actually delivered, war industries, comprising p1incipally 
aluminum and shipbuilding, purchased 81.4 percent; private utility 


' companies, 14.7 percent; public agencies, 3.8 percent; and Federal 


agencies, 0.1 percent. | 
Twenty-six new power contracts were executed during the year, 


bringing the cumulative total of signed contracts to 70. 


TABLE 1.—New prime power contracts executed fiscal year 1942 


Class No. Class No. 

DISthictS scse os os oc ei cose 6 Industries. ...........--.--...-- 4 
- Cooperatives. _.__-..-.--.------ 11 — 
_ Federal agencies__.._...___-___-- 5 do. a ee 26 


~ 


- tract demand. 


1 In addition to these, four public utility district contracts, four REA cooperative contracts, two contracts 
with municipalities, one industrial contract‘and one contract with a private utility were revised as to con- 


The War Market © 


By June 30, 1942, industrial power contracts and commitments 
dominated the Administration’s marketing program and construction 


. plans. Industrial loads, all of them for war production, accounted 


: directly for 92 percent of cucrent contracts and commitments for 
: 899,920 kilowatts. 


The economics of the Pacific Northwest and of the electro-process 
industries of the country had long indicated that industrial power 


. sales would play a major role in the development of the Northwest 


r 


region. 
At the close of the 1941 fiscal year, the Bonneville Power Admin- 


: istration had reported to the Department of the Interior some 20 types 


of industry which, by reason of their raw material, power and market 


. needs, were especially feasible of establishment in the Pacific North- 
_ west.2 During 1942, the Bonneville Power Administration agreed 
to serve 5 of these 20 types of industry. 


4 


4 


Shipyards Added to Load 


In addition to industries of the “electro” type, the war brought a 
new market for power in the development of a huge shipyard industry. 
The Administration agreed to serve three shipyards in the Portland, 


. Oreg.-Vancouver, Wash., district. The three new yards required a 


h 


total supply of power which would not have been available in the 
lower Columbia district had it not been for the Bonneville ‘project. 
New electric welding processes which require large blocks of electricity 
have reduced shipbuilding time from 250 days to as low as 10 days. 


1 See improvement of Columbia River at Bonneville, Oreg., War Department, Corps of Engineers, 1935- 


38; Annual Report of the Federal Power Commission, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1938; Annual Reports 
.. of the Administrator of the Bonneville Power Administration, 1938-4]. 


js 


?8ee Annual Report of Bonneville Power Administration, 1941. 
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In detail, the Bonneville Administration’s industrial power su!:- 
position on June 30, 1942, was as follows: 


TABLE 2.—Industrial contracts in effect, June 30, 1942! 


Date power vs 


Name tract sig Dev? 

Aluminum Co. of America, unit l.-...2 22.2222 eee ee Dec. 29, 1¢ 
PCO Be ANT Ge ay sce aco eh et Se sg Goes ee, ere he nein Snes eee Sees Apr. 16, It: 
AlCOS, Units 3, 4 On Sos oe ea eh ee es eee Oct. 21, le 
Alcoa Overload WNitSisc shot ee beat Zeca eos ecu tee eee Apr. 3, 1%4 
| Bc ae OR kD ROR ool” rete nome AION CRO res COPE S FO SENSES a er eT OR tN Se Pa TEE Ie TENOR Jan. 30 1&. 
Pacific Carbide & Alloys Co... .._2. 2-2 eee ee eee July 6, 1%: 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co._--.-...-..-.---.----..----- Dec. 18, 19. 
Reynolds. MNCs C6. oe ee te ue eee Feb. 24, 10: 
DOs psc ria Saha Cait oh Soa BER pee Seen et Ona Ok ua eae Bat Mar. 10, 19: 
Oregon Shipbuilding Co__...-22222--2--- eee eee May 20, 194 
Electro Metallurgical Co__._...-.-.------------------------e May 29, 193 
DO ga as ie ce pel ha ores cnc seh ele te do__... 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co_._ 2... LAE an eS Eine ale rt Oct. 17, 193 
Defense Plant Corporation...........------------------------ Feb. 18, 1@5. 
WA IsOR GC Os.3 cit poi 5 ben cei eae Bee dt be Oa hs a eee May 8, 194. 


1In addition, Defense Piant Corporation was being supplied with power in eastern Washington as tv 
fiscal] year ended, prior to furmal signing of contract. Otber commitments also had been made (sve Gable $- 


Market Development Emphasized 


In order to provide a solid foundation for the new electro indus 
tries of the region and to insure their continuous operation, techniciat- 
of the Administration assisted materially in the establishment. e: 
other industries, the products of which are critically needed in th: 
manufacture of the materials and chemicals produced because of thy 
avauabiity of Columbia River electric power. 

A proposal for a coke plant sponsored by a local industrial grou; 
was prepared, presented and carried through to approval by waz 
agencies With the assistance of the Administration. 

Stmilarly, ferro-alloys manufacturers and calcium carbide producers 
Were assisted im obtaining suitable grades of raw materials in Oreget. 
and Washington. Bonneville technicians also cooperated mm the 


establishment and expansion of a plant in Utah, for the preductior , 


of alumina from alunite ores and clays. This was a significant step 
since mexhaustible deposits of aluminum bearing clays are available 
on the Bonneville transmission system in the Castle Rock regicn of 
Washington. All these activities were undertaken with the firm 
conviction that suitable low-cost raw materials could be made availa- 
ble from the area's natural resources for the metallurgical and clectro- 
chemical plants in the region to msure their continuity of operation. 

These activities were carried on in conformance with the pohey 
expressed by the Secretary of the Interior that the west is not only 


— 
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building for the war, but for its future and that of the Nation. Every 
electro industry established during the past 4 years in the Pacific 
Northwest is part of a pattern of industrial development providing 
for the complete processing of Northwest resources from raw materials 
to consumer goods. : 


The Public Power Market 


At the close of the year a total of 53 contracts between the Bonne- 
ville Administration and public utility districts, municipalities, coop- 
eratives and Federal agencies had been executed. 

Seventeen contracts with public agencies were executed during the 
1942 fiscal year. 

By the end of the year the cumulative total of Bonneville’s public 
agency contracts included 17 with utility districts, 12 with munici- 
palities, 19 with cooperatives, financed in all but one case by the Rural 
Electrification Administration, and 5 with Federal agencies. 

Twenty-six of these fifty-three public agencies were distributing 
Columbia River power and nine cooperatives and two public utility 
districts were assured of Columbia River power almost immediately 
through interconnection agreements between the Bonneville Admin- 
istration and privately owned utilities. 

As of June 30, 1942, the Administration’s contracts to public dis- 
tribution agencies were as follows: 


TABLE 3.—Contracts with public agencies! 
PUBLIC UTILITY DISTRICTS 


Date exe- Date ener- 


Date exe- Date ener- 
Name cuted ! gized Name cuted ? gized 
Skamania. .......-.- Apr. 14, 19423; Jan. 3,1940 || Clark ...- Siesta enn AD. VG AGL bon oc eas ueed 
Pacific No. 2...-..-.| Sept. 8, 19413; Oct. 17, 1040 [| Cowlitz. .2.22.22202- Apr. 28,1941 | Aug. 11, 1942 
Wahkiakum._.......] Nov. 10,1939 | Nov. 12,1940 || Yakima. ._....-22--.- July: 0,104) lene c secu wee 
Klickitat ....22..22. June 18, 1423; Nov. 6, 1940 |} Clatskanie__......-- Mar. 17, 1042 |.....-..-..... 
Tillamook_.....--..- May 15,1940 |......2.-.. -- Central] Lincoln. ...-|--.-. G0 secede eee ume aes 
Kittitas. 22.22.2222. Oct. 3, HO | June 19,1941 || Union Co... _..2.../...-.do. Ah te eeata maleate! 
Lewis. ----| Oct. 4,1940 | May 1, 1941 || Whatcom. ..._.-.--- May 19,1942 |.-..22- 2-2 
North Wasco....----| Oct. 28,1910 |... 20-202... Grant Co....-------- June 17,1942 |.-..-...----.. 
Grays Harbor...._-- Nov. 7, 1940 | Nov. 9, 1940 
MUNICIPALITIES 

Cascade Locks 4... - Feb. 14,1939 | July 26,1939 || Tacoma___..--.----- Mar. 5,1940 | Mar. 90,1941 
Forest Grove. ...-.-- Nov. 7,1939 | Nov, 27,1939 || Seattle. ..22...2.22-- May 6,19%490 | May 25, 1941 
Canby. .-.---..-----] Dee. 22,1939 | Feb. 1,190 |} Ellensburg. .....-..- Aug. 1,10 | May 27, 1941 
Nonmouth ....2..-. Jan. §,19%40 | Dee. 4,190 || Eugene.......2..22-- Aug. 20,1940 | Dee. 6, 1940 
MeMinnville._....-- Jan. 13,1940 ; Oct. 18,10 || Drain. _.--e-----} Mar. 15,1941 | Apr. 1, 1941 
Centralia._-----.---. Feb. 13,180; Jan. 1, 1941 Grand Coulee. ..-.-. May 1,1941 | Jan. 6, 1942 


1In addition to these, contracts have been signed with 6 war agencies. These include Army air bases, 
Coast Guard stations, navy vards and cantonments. 

? Contracts are listed in order in which they were originally signed. 

3 Revised. 

¢ Contract provides prime, secondary, and dump power. 
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TABLE 3.—Contracts with public agencies \—Continued 


COOPERATIVES 
Date exe- Date ener- Date exe- Date ener- 
Name cuted 2 gized Name cuted 2 gized 

Benton-Lincoln_-.-- June 27,1940 | Oct. 12,1940 |; Blachly-Lane Co-op.| Oct. 7, 1941 |-.--.-..-.-- 22. 
Columbia R. E. A...| Oct. 1,1940 | July 17,1941 || Lane Co. Co-op..-.. May 1, 1042 [.---.----.22 - 
Wasco Elec. ’Co-op._- .-| Oct. 2,1940 | May 24,1941 || Okanogan R. E. A._-| June 15, 1942 |.-....-....2- 3 
Inland Empire. ----- June 5, 19424... 222... Umatilla R. E. A__-]_.....do_....-_].----.--.--- 2 
Nehalem Valley. ---- Oct. 7,1940 | Feb. 1, 1941 a Bend Elec. Co- 

Nespelem Valley....| Feb. 19,1941 | Sept. 12,1941 || op .......--.-.-.-- June 17,1942 |..-....----2 2 = 
Balem Elec. Co-op... Mar. 17,1941 | Mar. 29, 1941 Kontenal R. E. A...| June 18, 1042 |....-.....- 2-2 
Lincoln Elec. Co-op. May 30, 19423} Apr. 3,1942 || Stevens Co -....._-. June 6, 1942 |.....-.-..2 28 
North Douglas. - Mar. 18, 19423) July 15,1941 || Idaho Co. L. & P. 

West Douglas_...-... Aug. 29, 1941 Sept. 2, 1941 CO. 2esestorerseees June 8, 1942 |...........22 = 
Benton R. E. A.-...| June 15, 19423]............2- 


Progress of Public Agencies 


The public agency market for Columbia River power is largely 
dependent upon the ability of public-owned electric utilities to enter 
active business and become purchasers of power at wholesale. 

For this reason the Administrator continued to accede to the wishes 
of the local utility districts, to serve as their official negotiator for the 
purchase of privately held utility systems. 

One municipality, six cooperatives, and four public utility districts 
in Washington and Oregon reported success during the fiscal year in 
purchasing either all or part of privately owned utility systems. 

The Skamania, Grant, Lewis, and Klickitat County Public Utility 
Districts, the city of Grand Coulee municipal system, the Orcas Light 
& Power Co. (REA), and the Stevens County Electric Cooperative 
each purchased all or part of privately owned utility systems in 
Washington. In Oregon the Central Electric, Coos Electric, Lane 
County Electric, and North Douglas Electric Cooperatives all com- 
pleted purchases of all or part of utility systems. 

The Clatskanie Peoples’ Utility District and the West Coast Power 
Co. reached agreement to purchase the company’s Clatskanie division 
for $150,000 and the Central Lincoln District agreed to purchase the 
company’s coast division for $735,000. Revenue bonds were approved 
by voters in the two districts. 

The Tillamook (Oreg.) Peoples’ Utility District also reached an 
agreement to purchase practically all of the Mountain States Power 
Co. properties in Tillamook County for $625,000. 


The Public Agencies’ Operating Record 


On June 30, 1942, 26 public agencics had been distributing Columbia 
~ River power for periods up to 36 months. The success shown in their 
operations records was significant in its illustration of the possibilities 
which the public power market holds for the distribution of Columbia 
River power. Since the Federal statute under which the Bonneville 
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Administration operates makes public agencies and cooperatives the 
Administration’s preferred market, the record of these first small 
public-owned utilities assumed double significance. 

In 1939, 1940, and 1941, and the first half of 1942 the public electric 
systems in Oregon and Washington made rate reductions amounting 
to more than $1,417,000. Asa result of these reductions power con- 
sumption increased, thus permitting gross revenues to remain stable. 

Substantial reductions in rates have been made by the public sys- 
tems of Canby, Cascade Locks, Columbia County REAs Cowlitz 
County PUD, Drain, Forest Grove, Ellensburg, Eugene, Grays 
Harbor PUD, Kittitas County PUD, Lewis County PUD, McMinn- 
ville, Monmouth, Nehalem Valley REA, Pacific County PUD, 
Seattle, Skamania PUD, Tacoma, Wahkiakum PUD, Centralia, 
Douglas Electric Cooperative, Salem Electric Cooperative, Columbia 
County REA, and the City of Grand Coulee. 

The Clark County Public Utility district signed contracts during 
the fiscal year to supply Columbia River power to a Federal Public 
Housing Authority project at Vancouver, Wash., and to one war 
industry. The housing project, which may be enlarged, included 
1,000 permanent houses, 4,000 temporary houses, dormitories for 
4400 men, and 2,000 units of family apartments. These contracts 
gave the district a greater load than that supplied by the two private 
utility companies serving Vancouver. 

One of the private utilities offered to supply the load for the 1,000 
permanent houses for about $84,600 a year. The district is supplying 
this load for approximately $36,190. Housing Authority officials 
say it is the lowest power rate it has received in the United States. 

During the year Monmouth, Oreg., made its second rate reduction. 
McMinnville, Oreg., also effected its second rate reduction since con- 
tracting for Bonneville-Grand Coulee power. The reduction brought 
McMinnville rates into line with the Bonneville standard resale rate 
and resulted in a further substantial saving to customers. 

Typical of rural cooperative performance was the record of the 
Wasco Electric Cooperative in the mid-Columbia River valley. 
During the first 12 months of its operation with Columbia River power, 
the Wasco cooperative brought electricity to 365 Wasco County 
farmers who had never before had access to electricity. Nearly 
340,000 kilowatt-hours were sold by the cooperative. Revenues 
totaled nearly $10,000. 

Cascade Locks (Oreg.) City Light, by June 1941, had reduced rates 
31 percent, yet as a result of increased use of electricity by customers 
maintained its revenue from power sales. 

Customers of this municipal system with their June 1942 bills 
received another reduction of 15 percent in commercial rates. 
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Future Industrial Sales 


During the early months of the 1943 fiscal year the Administration 
expected to execute power sales contracts for the delivery of Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee energy to new war industrial plants, in addi- 
tion to additional blocks of power to existing industrial customers. 
The Administrator had made definite commitments during 1942 to 
supply these plants and additions. It was expected that the full 
demand would be required by these plants before the middle of the 
1943 fiscal year. 

Contracts for these new plants were in advanced negotiation at the 
close of the fiscal year 1942. Several of the plants were actually 
under construction. The list follows: 


TABLE 5.—Industrial contracts pending, fiscal year 1943 


Company Type of operation 
Kaiser Shipbuilding Corporation. _-..-.._------ Shipbuilding. 
Defense Plant Corporation........--_-.._-_-- Reduction of aluminum oxide.! 
DOL Ser eceic cece ea eee ee Sue ee Reduction of aluminum oxide. 
DGccceieet ede ecedte ss Boek Momo weld es Aluminum rolling mill. 
oe ieee cea eR een NU Ce eee Magnesium. 
D0 sscccesowseec eee esl see ce ges eh Ferro-silicon. 
Oregon Electric Rolling Mill......-...__------ Stecl rolling mill. 
Defense Plant Corporation. __...__- ee FO a Reduction of aluminum oxide. 
Oregon Shipbuilding Corporation._.._...._.-.- Shipbuilding. 


1 Energized May 1, 1942, 


Prospective power sales to war and other industries in the North- 
west for the fiscal years beyond 1944 were, of course, progressively 
more difficult to estimate. For this reason, in planning future gener- 
ating and transmission capacities, the Administration endeavored 
to plan a power system of sufficient flexibility to supply not only 
normal load growth, but any fluctuations in load which might grow 
out of a war need extending over a number of years.’ 


Other Future Sales 


The Bonneville Administration’s estimates of power sales from its 
own system for the years 1943 through 1945 included four other classes 
of customers. These were non-Federal electric utilities, public power 
agencies, military establishments, and war housing projects which, 
among them, were estimated to require a combined peak delivery of 
576,200 kilowatts by 1945. 


3 For details see Six-Year Construction Program for Bonneville Power Administration, revised as of 
June 1942. 
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Service for Future Loads 


_ In conformance with Executive Order No. 8455, the Bonneville Ad- 

. ministration during the 1942 fiscal year revised its 6-year construction 

_ program in the light of new factors which developed during the year. 

_ These new construction estimates of the Administration were con- 

_ditioned by two fundamentals: First, the fact of the war need, and 
second, the fact that almost no other utility within the region has 
definite plans for expansion of its generating capacity. 

These two factors meant that both normal growth in power con- 
sumption within the region and growth in power demand incident to a 

_war of uncertain duration would have to be met in their entirety by 
the region’s Federal power projects. 

In planning future generation and transmission capacity, therefore, 
the Bonneville Administration planned to fill not only the needs of its 
own customers but the expanding needs of the region as well. 

In the formulation of these plans three things became at once appar- 
ent: (1) that immediate material shortages would compel slight reduc- 
tions in the over-all power consumption of the region in 1943 and 
1944 below the Administration’s estimates of June 1941, which were 
made contingent upon a recommended earlier installation of genera- 
tors; (2) that beginning with 1945 the region’s power needs would 
increase, in an annually expanding ratio, above the Administration’s 
estimates of June 1941; and (3) even with the slight reduction of use 
in 1942 and 1943, additional generating capacity would be required 
in the Pacific Northwest over and above both existing and authorized 
capacity. ! ; 

At the end of 1944, including units definitely approved for con- 
struction at the end of the 1942 fiscal year, the installed capacity of 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams will be an insufficient total in 
view of the region’s predictable needs. 


New Generating Capacity Needed 


Because of the potential power shortage in the region, the Bonne- 
ville Administrator jointly with the Bonneville Advisory Board, on 
February 10, 1942, urged that studies be completed on the 10 hydro- 
electric power projects in the Northwest which are known to be 
feasible of early construction. In addition the Administrator recom- 
mended immediate construction of another dam on the Columbia 
River accessible to the existing Bonneville-Grand Coulee transmis- 
sion system and to the larger load centers of the region. 

It was further recommended that new gencrator installations should 
be scheduled immediately because of the time required to complete 


‘ 
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such installations. Only in this way could an adequate supply of 
power be assured for what might be the critical years of 1946 to 1949. 

To carry this tremendous capacity from the power stations on the 
Columbia River to the power markct centers of the region, extensive 
additions to transmission and terminal facilities of the Pacific North- 
west will be required.‘ 


The Year’s Construction 


The congressional appropriation of almost $23,000,000 received by 
the Bonneville Administration at the start of the 1942 fiscal year in- 
stituted a construction program almost twice that of the previous 
fiscal year. 

This enlarged program was again increased by an additional] appro- 
priation of $30,000,000 in December 1941. Since the war program 
required the use of critical materials for the production of war goods, 
the Administration’s program was limited after December 7 to only 
those extensions of its system which contribute directly to the prose- 
cution of the war. As a result the Administration held in reserve a 
considerable portion of its construction funds at the end of the fiscal 
year pending determination of their detailed use. 


New Facilities Energized 


The Administration placed 586 miles of transmission line and 
530,050 kva of substation capacity in service during the fiscal year. 
This represents an average Qf 2.3 miles of transmission line and 
2,100 kva of substation capacity completed for each working day. 

At the close of the fiscal year the Administration operated a trans- 
mission system containing 1,748 miles of transmission lines and 37 
substations. 3 

Design work was in progress on 13 substations and 19 major sub- 
station additions and on 8 transmission lines totaling 437.3 miles in 
length. 

Construction was in progress on substations and additions and on 
transmission lines having a total length of 629.7 circuit miles. 


The Year's Operations 


As an operating utility the Bonneville Administration faced new 
operating problems affecting both the agency’s management proce- 
dures and its electrical operations. 

Until the last quarter of the fiscal year the organization was ex- 
panding to meet the immediate needs of building new transmission 


4‘ For detailed discussion of estimates of generation and transmission see Bonneville Power Administra 
tion construction program revised as of Junc 1942, 
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facilities to serve war industries. During that period production 
increased markedly until it reached a processing peak of obligating 
over $7,000,000 per month. New production records were attained 
and al] commitments to war industries fulfilled on schedule. 

When the national shortage of copper, steel, aluminum and other 
metals became critical, however, these production levels began to 
decline until, during the latter quarter of the year, previously approved 
construction plans had to be postponed with a resultant tapering off 
in personnel and production. ) 

Some copper, aluminum, steel and other critical materials originally 
ordered under proper priorities of the War Production: Board could 
not be used under the curtailed program of construction later initiated 
by the same agency. <A complete inventory of these materials was 
made and submitted to the War Production Board, and arrangements 
made to make it available to other war agencies as needed. 


‘Financial Statements 


Studies were continued during the year for the purpose of further 
simplifying the Administration’s accounting methods. 

Financial or general ledger accounts were kept in accordance with 
requirements of the General Accounting Office and cost accounts were 
kept in conformance with the Federal Power Commission’s system. 


The Power Supply and the Future 


Both the law and the power economics of the Pacific Northwest 
make it mandatory upon the Federal Government to provide sufficient 
generating and transmission facilities to supply the region’s ever- 
increasing power demands, whether for war or for peace. 

In terms of immediate need, competent studies ° forecast a serious 
shortage of power for war production by 1944 unless new power 
sources are immediately developed throughout the Nation. 

In terms of post-war requirements, the Bonneville Administration’s 
own studies ° indicate a need of nearly 5 million kilowatts for normal 
use in the Northwest in 1949. | 

The Administration does not anticipate any power surplus when the 
warends. Generators now installed or being installed are worked to 
capacity. Even the end of the war and the possible slow-down of a 
number of industrial plants would permit only a normal and necessary 
reserve of power and withdrawal of generating units for necessary 
reconditioning and replacement of worn parts. 

1 Will Electric Power Be a Bottleneck? by Louis Marlio, Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 1942, 
6 See Bonneville Power Administration’s 6-year construction program, revised as of June 1942. 
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In its consideration of the future, the Bonneville Administration 
has concluded: 

More generating capacity must be developed.—Generator schedules for 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee in 1943 should be maintained and given 
the highest possible priority assistance. Grand Coulee units, which 
have been redesigned for installation in the second powerhouse at 
Grand Coulee because of the transfer of Shasta Dam generators to 
the present powerhouse, should be completed in 1944. This will re- 
quire higher priorities for both the generators and the powerhouse 
than the A-2 priority now assigned them. In the last 6 months of the 
fiscal year 1942, short-term policies of the War Production Board had 
threatened the speed of all these generator installations. Finally, in 
order that the Pacific Northwest may contribute its share of new 
kilowatt capacity to be required for 1945, an immediate program 
should be adopted for development of an additional supply through 
the authorization of additional generators at Grand Coulee Dam and 
by construction of new hydro projects, such as those feasible of con- 
struction on the Columbia River. 

In the allocation of new war industry to the Northwest, the Admin- 
istration’s seven-point industrial program might well serve as guide: 

1. Columbia River power should be sold to such industries and on 
such terms as help the long run and best development of regional 
resources. . 

2. The establishment of basic electro-process industries should be 
followed by fabricating and supply industries so as to support the 
operations of the basic industries and to provide products for regional 
consumption at lower costs than obtained at present. 

3. New feasible industries should be financed and managed as far 
as possible by business men of the region. 

4. Research on new processes to use electric power and raw materials 
in the region must be stimulated by governmental agencies and the 
results of such research should be freely available for use by inde- 
pendent enterprise. 

5. The opposition of established industry to new competition from 
Northwest industry and the attempts of any industrial groups to 
control large amounts of Columbia River power must be prevented. 

6. Within the region, new industries should be encouraged to de- 
centralize in accordance with the advantages of locational factors 
and of the “postage stamp” rate of the regional network. 

7. Columbia River power should be sold on such terms as contribute 
to the conservation of other resources of the region and as prevent 
the destruction of scenic and recreational assets. 
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Power for War _ . 
shou! 
pet During the fiscal year the activities of the Division of Power were 
ree’ dedicated to the fulfillment of the purposes for which it was created, 
intensified by the war and the urgency that it has brought for the 
x development of additional power for war uses and the achievement of 
the maximum utilization of existing plants tor that purpose. During 
avt the year the installed capacity of power projects under the jurisdiction 
ind’ Of the Department was increased by more than 500,000 kilowatts. 
; Perhaps the most significant step in the power program during the 
year was the beginning of operations at Grand Coulee Dam on the 

rf Columbia River in Washington. 
yi Lhe Division has been constantly engaged in working for the con- 
«@ Struction of power projects which will require a minimum quantity of 
o( critical materials and can be completed with sufficient speed to warrant 
ci Construction for the war program. In the fall of 1941 a comprehensive 
program was worked out in conjunction with the Bureau of Reclama- 
1; tion and the Bureau of Mines to develop 1,480,000 kilowatts of addi- 
¢ tional electric generating capacity throughout the Western States and 
to use it for the extraction and beneficiation of strategic minerals. 
This program included the more rapid completion and expansion of 
projects now under way and proposed immediate authorization and 
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In its consideration of the future, the Bonneville Administratt 


has concluded: 
More generating capacity must be developed.—Generator schedules it} 


Bonneville and Grand Coulee in 1943 should be maintained and give 
the highest possible priority assistance. Grand Coulee units, whit 
have been redesigned for installation in the second powerhouse i 
Grand Coulee because of the transfer of Shasta Dam generators ' 
the present powerhouse, should be completed in 1944. This wil 
quire higher priorities for both the generators and the powerhot 
than the A-2 priority now assigned them. In the last 6 months of th 
fiscal year 1942, short-term policies of the War Production Board bi 
threatened the speed of all these generator installations. Finally, 
order that the Pacific Northwest may contribute its share of nef 
kilowatt capacity to be required for 1945, an immediate progral 
should be adopted for development of an additional supply throug 
the authorization of additional generators at Grand Coulee Dam atl 
by construction of new hydro projects, such as those feasible of cot 
struction on the Columbia River. 
In the allocation of new war industry to the Northwest, the Adm: 
istration’s seven-point industrial program might well serve as guide} 3 
1. Columbia River power should be sold to such industries and 0 
such terms as help the long run and best development of regions 


« 


resources. 
2. The establishment of basic electro-process industries should be 


followed by fabricating and supply industries so as to support th 
operations of the basic industries and to provide products for region 
consumption at lower costs than obtained at present. 

3. New feasible industries should be financed and managed as {s! 
as possible by business men of the region. 

4, Research on new processes to use electric power and raw material 
in the region must be stimulated by governmental agencies and the 
results of such research should be freely available for use by inde 
pendent enterprise. 

5. The opposition of established industry to new competition from 
Northwest industry and the attempts of any industrial groups ” 
control large amounts of Columbia River power must be prevented. 

6. Within the region, new industries should be encouraged to de 
centralize in accordance with the advantages of locational factor 
and of the “postage stamp”’ rate of the regional network. 

7. Columbia River power should be sold on such terms as contribute 
to the conservation of other resources of the region and as prevent 
the destruction of scenic and recreational assets. 
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ts share @ Supervision exercised by the Division of Power over problems 
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to use it for the extraction and beneficiation of strategic minerals. 
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projects now under way and proposed immediate authorization and 
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During the fiscal year the activities of the Division of Power were 
dedicated to the fulfillment of the purposes for which it was created, 
intensified by the war and the urgency that it has brought for the 
_ development of additional power for war uses and the achievement of 
the maximum utilization of existing plants tor that purpose. During 
the year the installed capacity of power projects under the jurisdiction 
of the Department was increased by more than 500,000 kilowatts. 
Perhaps the most significant step in the power program during the 
year was the beginning of operations at Grand Coulee Dam on the 
Columbia River in Washington. 

The Division has been constantly engaged in working for the con- 
struction of power projects which will require a minimum quantity of 
critical materials and can be completed with sufficient speed to warrant 
construction for the war program. In the fall of 1941 a comprehensive 
program was worked out in conjunction with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Bureau of Mines to develop 1,480,000 kilowatts of addi- 
tional electric generating capacity throughout the Western States and 
to use it for the extraction and beneficiation of strategic minerals. 
‘This program included the more rapid completion and expansion of 
projects now under way and proposed immediate authorization and 
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construction of projects still in the planning stage. It also called for 
the integration of the Federal power resources by transmission net- 
works. The Division has aided in the preparation of specific proposals 
for the development and greater industrialization of the Western 
States insofar as the use of power facilities is involved. 

The Department’s work on programs relating to the furnishing of 
power for war involves continuing contact and cooperation with other 
Government agencies, particularly the War Production Board, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and its subsidiaries, and the 
Federal Power Commission. The Division serves as haison between 
various agencies of the Department and the war agencies which are 
centralized in Washington. This work of the Division has made it 
possible to continue the Department’s policy of decentralizing the 
administration of its power activities. 

Arrangements for the supply of power to the magnesium plant near 
Las Vegas, Nev., were worked out in conjunction with the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the allottees of Boulder power, and Defense Plant Cor- 
poration. This transaction constitutes one of the largest single sales 
of power to a consumer ever consummated. Negotiations extended 
Over a period of 6 months and at the end of the year the principal 
agreement and three subordinate agreements were ready for execution. 

Extensive negotiations with the War Production Board were, and 
still are, carried on ta assure the maximum war use of the Columbia 
River power developments through the installation of additional gener- 
ators at Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams. Authorization was se- 
cured for the irstaNation of gencrators at Bonneville which will raise 
the capacity of the plant. Authorization of more generators for Grand 
Coulee was also obtained, but when it became apparent that other 
war demands would delay the completion of these, the Division par- 
ticipated in an arrangement whereby generating units designed for 
the Central Valley project in California, and ready ahead of time 
through the foresight of the Bureau of Reclamation, were transferred 
to the Grand Coulee powerhouse to bring power to the new metal- 
lurgical and shipbuilding industries in the Northwest sooner than could 
otherwise have been done. 

In seeking the full utilization of the Department’s power resources 
the Division has sought to have war plants located on a sound basis, 
looking to lowering costs to war industries and the development of a 
balanced economy in the regions involved. It has also endeavored, to 
the fullest extent commensurate with war production needs, to secure 
the location of plants which might continue to operate after the war 
and thereby contribute to the post-war reajustment and to safe- 
guarding the Government’s investment in the facilities. 

Every effort has been made to effectuate the consolidation or pooling 
of the power resources of the Department in such a manner as to 
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secure the greatest efficiency and to make available maximum quan- 
tities of power in various areas. The appropriate war agencies have 
been kept fully and promptly advised of the quantity and location of 
power avaiable from the Department’s projects and have otherwise 
had the benefit of complete information as to the capabilities of these 
projects. Initial steps in the creation of a power pool in the State of 
Anzona had been taken at the end of the year. Similarly, a plan for 
consolidation of the power resources of the Department in Wyoming 
was under study. At the same time, the Division has insisted that 
power from the projects in the Department be sold to the war agencies 
and contractors at the lowest possible rates in order that the cost of 
war materials and supplies produced with the power might be held to 
the lowest feasible level. 

Members of the Division’s staff advised the Secretary of the interior 
upon the power problems of the Island of Puerto Rico which became 
acute largely due to the stringency of the oil supply on the island. In 
order to conserve of and to make the utmost use of the power facilities, 
it became necessary that all of the facilities be completely integrated. 
At the request of the Territorial Government and the Federal Works 
Agency, the Division assisted in formulating a program for the inte- 
gration of the properties of the two utility companics which served a 
portion of the island with those owned by the Territorial Government 
for the wartime welfare of the island. 


Hetch Hetchy 


The city and county of San Francisco submitted to the voters in 
November 1941 the plan for acquisition of a distribution system which 
the Secretary of the Interior had tound would comply with the terms of 
the Raker Act. After the rejection of the charter amendment to put 
the plan into effect, a bill was introduced in Congress to relieve San 
Francisco of the statutory requirement to distribute solely for the 
public benefit the power developed through the storage of water in 
Yosemite National Park. Hearings were held by the Public Lands 
Committee of the House of Representatives at which the Department 
opposed any change in the conditions under which the use of national 
park lands had been granted by Congress. At the conclusion of the 
hearings, the bill was not reported out of committec. 

Thereafter, largely through the efforts of the Division and in 
accordance with the suggestion made by the Secretary of the Interior 
at the hearing upon the bill to amend the Raker Act, arrangements 
were worked out for an aluminum reduction plant to be constructed 
by the Defense Plant Corporation to utilize Hetch Hetchy power 
in accord with the Raker Act. The Department, through the staff 
of the Division, and the Department of Justice then joined with the 
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city in petitioning the Federal District Court for a further stay of 
the injunction against the city, to prevent loss of revenue tq it 
pending completion of the plant. The court granted an additional 
stay of 1 year, within which time all Hetch Hetchy power will be 
disposed of through a direct sale to the Government-owned aluminum 
plant. 


Central Valley Project 


Even with two of its generating units temporarily transferred to 
Grand Coulee, the Central Valley Dams will supply one of the largest 
single blocks of power that will become available for war production. 
Every effort has been made to expecite the corpletion of the Shasta 
and Keswick Dams and to secure the priorities for materials necessary 
‘to the generation of electric energy which the War Production Board 
has agreed is vitally needed in California. An appropriation was 
obtained to begin the construction of transmission lines to bring the 
power to load centers and for engineering work on a steam standby 
station which is a necessary adjunct to the project if the full benefits 
of the power development are to be secured for the people of the area 
and if power is to contribute an appropriate share to the repayment 
of the cost of the entire project. Comprehensive studies were under 
way, including studies relating to the marketing of the power and the 
rates at which it will be sold. Emphasis is being placed particularly 
on the most effective use of the power for war purposes. 


General 


As the clearing house for the increasing body of complicated problems 
incident to the power activities of the Department, the Division of 
Power had handled matters relating to the Park Service, the Office of 
Indian Affairs, the Bureau of Reclamation and the Bonneville Power 
Administration. All problems relating to the power projects of agen- 
cies of the Department, which are of sufficient importance to require 
the attention ot the Seeretary, have been cleared through the Division. 
Further steps were taken to obtain a smooth-running procedural 
relationship between the Office of the Secretary and the agencies of 
the Department dealing with power, and to establish machinery which 
will permit coordination of the many matters which are of concern to 
more than one of the agencies of the Department. 

The review of applications for the use of public lands by utility 
companies and other power agencies was continued. A large number of 
contracts for the sale of power from reclamation projects was also 
studied and reviewed. Suggestions were made from time to time 
looking toward the establishment of uniform policies and practices in 
nower sales. Further steps were taken for the effectuation of the 
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policy of including in contracts with distributors of power at retail, 
provisions relating to the rates at which the power is to be resold, the 
aim being to prevent excessive profits from resale of Government 
power in the development of which public funds and public resources 
have been utilized. A study of the wholesale rates for power generated 
on a number of projects in the Department was begun, in collaboration 
with the Bureau of Reclamation, to determine whether adjustments 
could be made in accordance with the Reclamation Project Act 
of 1939. 

Preparations were made for the Division to appear for ‘the several 
interested agencies of the Department of the Interior at a hearing 
before the Federal Power Commission on the application of the State 
of Arizona for a license to dam the Colorado River at Bridge Canyon. 

At the request of the members ot Congress who are sponsoring the 
legislation, representatives of the Division attended and participated 
in the hearings on the bill to establish a Columbia Power Administra- 
tion to market power from the Bonneville and Grand Coulee projects. 
The measure would permit the administration in charge of marketing 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee power to acquire private utility systems 
in the Northwest and resell to public agencies and cooperatives the 
distribution properties. The generating and transmission facilities 
would be retained by the Federal agency and would be coordinated 
with the Federally constructed system. This integration of facilities 
would enable the area to produce an increased quantity of power now 
so vitally needed for war uses. The Division also participated in the 
work of the Department pertaining to a number of other legislative 
matters affecting power interests, including the proposed amendment 
of the Raker Act. 

The Division of Power has participated in a large measure in the 
work of the War Resources Council of the Department which has 
effectively made available for use in connection with power and other 
natural resource development problems the advice and data of the 
entire Department. 


ee 


Geological Survey 


W. C. MENDENHALL, Director ' 


A SUMMARY of the work of the Geological Survey during the 
fiscal year 1942 indicates how completely the energies of this scientific 
and technical unit of Government have been directed toward the 
paths of war. An organization that for more than 60 years has been 
conspicuous among comparable organizations in the world in its 
contributions to scientific advancement in the fields of geology, 
paleontology, physiography, petrography, hydrology, hydrography 
and the techniques of mapping, the Survey now is applying its 
accumulated knowledge, its trained personnel, and its developed skills 
to war problems. 

The processes of research are the same whether they are applied to 
the ends of war or to those of peace. The scicntist’s desire is to serve 
mankind. He strives to extend the fields of knowledge in order that 
life may be richer and better ordered. But the new natural laws and 
products that he reveals may be seized and used by destructive as 
well as by constructive forces. ‘The gangster as well as the policeman 
can use @ gun. ; 

Now the scientist and the technician in field and laboratory every- 
Where in the world are carrying on a highly important although 
honspectacular part in the struggle. The Geological Survey is 
enlisted in this effort. Througb close cooperation with other agencies 
of Government engaged in other phases of the same endeavor, it is 
Teevaluating and reporting upon all of the significant deposits of 
deficient and critical minerals, vigorously mapping strategic areas 
within and without the United States and its possessions, and supply- 
ing specific information, here and abroad, on terrain, water supplies, 
building materials and aiicr elements affecting use of lands for war 
industries or military occupancy. 


Geologic Branch 


The major activity of the Geologic Branch this year was in the field 
of minerals vitally needed for war. Owing to the great increase in 
45 
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requirements and the cutting off of many foreign supplies, this field 
now includes all the minerals previously recognized as strategic, ores 
of common metals, and many minor elements that until recently had 
been adequately supplied. As the problems involving these natural 
resources have increased, the experienced and specially trained staff 
of the Geologic Branch increasingly concentrated on them both in the 
United States and other American Republics, and peacetime activities 
were reduced to a minimum. A new development was work in 
military geology, involving the preparation of special reports and maps 
for the armed services. The geologic programs conducted in coopera- 
tion with different States were also focused, so far as practicable, on 
war minerals and war problems. 


War Minerals 


The investigations of strategic mineral deposits were financed by an 
appropriation of $245,000, of which $35,150 was allotted to the 
Alaskan Bianch. In addition, about $150,000 of the appropriation for 
“seologic surveys’ was used for strategic mineral studies in field and 
laboratory. 

Close contact was constantly maintained between the Geological 
Survey and the Bureau of Mines, the War Production Board, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and othe: agencies, and many 
field examinations of ore deposits were made at their request. Where 
field conditions seemed to warrant it, recommendations were made to 
the Bureau of Mines for drilling or otherwise exploring certain ore 
deposits, and geologists were assigned to these operations to study 
cores and excavations and make appropriate recommendations as the 
work progressed. 

_ Although iron, copper, lead, and zinc had not heretofore been 
included in the list of strategic minerals, the rapidly growing need for 
increased supplies of those metals led to the field study of a number 
of iron deposits and to the formulation of plans for intensive studies 
of all these metals during the fiscal year 1943. For this purpose 
increases in the staff were made towaid the close of the fiscal year 1942. 

Most of the iron-ore districts examined this year were in the Western 
States. These districts include the deposits at Canyon Creek, Ariz., 
Eagle Mountains, Calif., Dayton, Nev., Jones Camp, N. Mex,, 
Scappoose district, Oreg., and Bull Valley, Utah. The geologic 
examinations were made in advance of and during explo1ation work 
of the Bureau of Mines. They provided basic data essential to the 
planning of an iron and steel industry in the West. Iron-ore deposits 
in northeastern Alabama and in the Cartersville district, Ga., were 
also examined. 
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_ A program for exploring domestic sources of aluminum developed 
YTrapidly during the year. Late in 1941 the Survey collaborated with 
the Bureau of Mines in a field inventory of the known reserves of 
bauxite, the only ore from which aluminum is now obtained. The 
inventory revealed a potential shortage of domestic reserves, and 
consequently a joint program of exploration was started in Novem- 
ber 1941, with funds especially appropriated by Congress. The 
program includes, in addition to explorations for bauxite, investi- 
gat‘ons of high-alumina clays and alunite, which are potential sources 
of aluminum. The geologic explorations for bauxite were conducted 
by nine field parties in Arkansas, Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and Virginia. Four deposits recommended by the Survey 
were drilled by the Bureau of Mines. Field examinations of high- 
alumina clays were made in California, Idaho, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, and Washington, and of alunite deposits in several Western 
States. The program is to continue through 1943. 

The rising demand for magnesium is expressed in the Survey work 
during the year in widely different ways: In the State of Washington, 
for example, magnesite deposits were studied and reserves estimated; 
in Utah, members of the Survey staff worked in shifts at a test well 
of the Defense Plant Corporation, seeking to appraise the magnesium 
and potash in cores and brines; in the Las Vegas area, Nev., a search 
was begun for salt, a raw material needed in large quantities at the 
new plant of Basic Magnesium, Inc. 

The outstanding results from work on deposits of manganese in 1942 
were obtained in the Batesville district, Ark. Cooperative work 
with the Bureau of Mines on prospecting for wad-type ores continued 
from 1941 until February 1942, and geologic work is still in progress. 
The tonnage and grade of reserves indicated by prospecting and 
eeologic work were such as to warrant recommendations to the Metals 
Reserve Co. and Defense Plant Corporation for systematic large- 
scale development. The recommendations were accepted, a metals 
reserve stock pile has been established, and systematic development 
has begun. 

Domestic chromite production made a major advance this year 
when a chromite concentrating plant was completed at the Benbow 
mine, in the Stillwater district, Mont. This mill is now producing 
150 to 175 tons of chemical-grade chromite concentrates daily. It is 
the largest chromite mill in the country and the first of three now 
planned for the Stillwater deposits. The Stillwater deposits are the 
largest single domestic reserve of chromite and are known to contain 
millions of tons of ore. The explorations initiated in 1939 by the 
Geological Survey and later carried on jointly by it and the Bureau 
of Mines were largely instrumental in bringing the district into pro- 
duction so quickly. 
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A similar advance was made in the domestic tungsten industry by 
the initiation of large-scale production from a mine near Yellow Pine, 
Idaho, in which tungsten had been discovered as a result of the cooper- 
‘ative work of the Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines. At 
the close of the fiscal year, this property was the largest single pro- 
ducer of tungsten concentrates in the country. Work was also carried 
on in other tungsten districts in Washington, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
California, Colorado, and Arizona. One of the geologists engaged in 
tungsten investigations perfected, during the year, a simple apparatus 
that permits field estimation of the molybdenum content of scheelite 
(calcium tungstate) concentrates, a matter of some economic impor- 
tance, in that an excessive molybdenum content subjects scheelite 
concentrates to a price penalty. | 

. In the larger quicksilver districts of California, Nevada, and Oregon, 
the detailed mapping of the districts was followed by intensive geologic 
studies of individual mines. Detailed district and mine exami- 
nations were also started at Terlingua, Tex., and will be continued 
during the coming year. Many small and widely scattered properties 
in the Western States were inspected by joint parties composed of a 
Survey geologist and a Bureau of Mines engineer. These inspections, 
made mainly to select the more promising localitics for detailed 
work, also added much specific information to the records of quicksilver 
deposits. 

Among the minor metals particularly valuable because of peculiar 
properties, cobalt and vanadium deserve special mention. During 
scientific research on manganese minerals, in which X-ray and other 
refined methods of study were used, it was found that some manganese 
ores contain cobalt in such quantities as to be possible ores of cobalt. 
Tests of certain cobalt-bearing manganese deposits are to continue in 
the coming year. For vanadium, likewise, modern technique speeded 
scientific search. This was espccially true in the examination of 
several hundred titaniferous magnetite specimens from many iron 
deposits, which were tested by spectrographic methods at the Depart- 
ment of Mineralogy and Petrography of Harvard University. The 
vanadium-bearing phosphate rock of southeastern Idaho and western 
Wyoming, about which much is known through years of field study, 
is also being tested'in a cooperative project with the Bureau of Mines. 
Investigations of domestic beryllium, lithium, and tantalum sources 
were begun in the spring of 1942 and will be combined in part with 
the work on strategic sheet mica. 

A wide variety of nonmetallic minerals, of immediate or potential 
value in the war, were examined in the field and laboratory. These 
minerals include fluorspar in western Kentucky; graphite in Alabama, 
New York, and Pennsylvania; phosphates in Idaho and Wyoming; 
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shect mica in New England and North Carolina; talc in California 
and Nevada; and topaz in South Carolina. 

The diversity of the wartime geologic work is illustrated also by 
some of the assignments of the fuel specialists, which included studies 
of occurrences of oil in certain areas in and adjoining Naval Petroleum 
Reserve No. 1 in California; geologic conditions near Mount Pleasant, 
Utah, in conjunction with the drilling of a test well by the Bureau of 
Mines in search of coking coal; and a survey in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Mines of sources of helium-bearing gas. In cooperation 
with the Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, geophysical investiga- 
tions led to the drilling of a productive oil well. 


American Republics 


The projects of the Geological Survey in the American Republics, 
which are sponsored by the Department of State, are part of a broad, 
long-range program designed to further the cordial relationships 
between the countries and to provide basic mineral data of mutual 
value During this year the work was entirely on the ores of war 
metals: manganese and nickel in Brazil; chromite, manganese, and 
tungsten in Cuba; manganese in Costa Rica; antimony, manganese, 
and quicksilver in Honduras; and antimony, chrome, quicksilver, tin, 
and vanadium in Mexico. The work was directed in part toward 
aiding increased production. 

Examinations in Brazil were typical of the broader studies that 
anticipate future needs. In one study the reserves of manganese ore 
at an extremely large, undeveloped deposit were evaluated. At 
another the nickel silicate ores of a deposit that is possibly the largest 
of its type in the Western Hemisphere were studied in detail. 

The chromite project in Cuba, continued from last year, was note- 
worthy for the close application of scientific geology to the production 
problems of operating companies. One feature of the cooperative 
work with the companies was the application of geophysical methods 
tc chromite prospecting. These methods offer promise of con- 
siderable success within a certain limited field. 


Military Geology 


Since early February, 6 to 20 geologists have been engaged in the 
preparation of reports and maps on the military geology of many 
areas, in response to requests from the Intelligence Branch of the 
Army Engineer Corps, Air Forces, Naval Intelligence, Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, Engineer Board at Fort Belvoir, and the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board. The demands on this group for strictly 
military geology have increased steadily. 
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What is the work of the Alaskan Branch and wherein and how dur- 
ing the past fiscal year has it served the national interests in these 
times of national need? Viewed broadly, the work is and long has 
been focused on determining the kinds, distribution, quantity, and 
characteristics of the various mineral commodities that Alaska con- 
tains which have contributed to or may contribute to the welfare of 
our citizens. It is no idle boast that our entire present-day civiliza- 
tion rests upon the availability of mineral materials from which our 
machines may be made, our structures built, and our system of life 
supported. Indeed, even the other basic industries, such as agricul- 
ture, depend in large measure on the mineral composition of the soils, 
the physical configuration of the terrain, and the supplies of that most 
indispensable of all minerals—water. Without the mineral products 
- the cultivation, garnering, and marketing of the crops would come to 
an almost complete standstill. Realizing how requisite minerals are 
at all times in our normal activities, it is readily evident that now 
with the safety and even the perpetuation of our country at stake 
the needed supplies of minerals have become indispensable for pro- 
tecting the Nation and waging war successfully. 

Obviously, specific answers to questions as-to the kind and quantity 
of mineral commodities that Alaska contains require intensive ex- 
aminations in the field of the various areas by geologists. These 
scientists through long and detailed training and experience in 
developed areas where like minerals occur have become skilled so that 
they can recognize and interpret those elusive features that furnish 
the bases from which dependable judgments can be drawn as to the 
worth of deposits that have not yet been developed. Before reaching 
their conclusions, however, the geologists must avail themselves of 
such office and laboratory tests as will check and make definite their 
field observations. This may call for extensive microscopic exami- 
nations of the specimens collected, assays, and chemical analyses of 
the carefully taken samples, library research and consultations with 
specialists, and recalculation and review of the mass of field notes and 
measurements that have been made. Finally, the explanation of the 
findings must be set down in carefully prepared written reports, which 
will hand on to others the significant results of the investigations aad 
thus stimulate development of the deposits that appear to merit it 
or discourage wasting time and moncy on those that seem to have 
little present merit. 

Necessarily, these mineral investigations are not limited and should 
not be restricted to the determination of the mere mineral content of 
the deposits examined, because many other geologic and topographic 
factors play important roles in determining whether or not a certain 
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deposit may be of value. To supply part of the information needed 
in the consideration of these broader aspects, the examinations include 
the making of topographic maps to show the situation of the area 
discussed with respect to all its natural surroundings. From these 
maps may be read the distances to all points within the area, the 
height of all land and water features both with respect to sea level and 
to each other, and relations to routes and means of communication 
and transportation. Indeed the uses of these maps are so diverse 
that they are relied on in all lines of governmental and private enter- 
prise, whether or not even remotely concerned with mining. In 
other words, they are the authoritative maps of the land areas of the 
Territory and are in demand by road makers, aviation companies, 
settlers, travelers, industrialists, and specialists of all kinds concerned 
with Alaskan problems. | 

During recent years, with the menace of war looming ever more 
threatingly ahead and finally with the actual outbreak of war, the 
activities of the Alaskan Branch have become increasingly directed 
toward supplying information of most current significance. Thus its 
studies of minerals have been centered more and more closely on 
search for those that are urgently needed in the war industries. Tin, 
nickel, chrome, tungsten, antimony, and mercury are among those 
of which domestic supplies are not available in sufficient quantities to 
make all the needed tanks, airplanes, bombs, guns, and the myriad of 
other tools of war, and consequently are the materials for which most 
diligent search is being made by the Survey’s Alaskan geologists. In 
part that work has been financed through appropriations made by 
Congress direct to the Geological Survey. In addition, recognition 
of the need of expediting that search has led the War Production Board 
to transfer certain of its funds to the Geological Survey, so that 
additional projects could be undertaken. 

The need for more adequate and special maps of Alaska for military 
purposes, especially those used in aerial navigation, has become 
increasingly urgent. As a result, the Army Air Forces during the 
past year arranged to utilize extensively the services of the personnel 
of the Alaskan Branch in compiling maps of Alaska and other areas. 
The long and specialized experience gained by Alaskan topographers 
in quickly and economically mapping large tracts of country by either 
ground surveys or aerial photographic methods made the Air Forces’ 
selection of this group an especially fitting choice. By this selection a 
nucleus of skilled engineers was readily at hand to start immediate 
production, to devise methods and instruments to facilitate the work, 
and to acquire and train the personnel needed to prepare whatever 
maps the Air Forces may call on the Geological Survey to compile. 
At the end of the fiscal year 1942 more than 150 persons were em- 
ployed on this special work for the Air Forces, and requests on file from 
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the War Department indicated that the Survey should recruit two or 
three times that number as rapidly as practicable. 

Owing to the strong seasonal control exercised by the weather and 
other conditions on the field projects undertaken by the Geological 
Survey in Alaska, description of the various undertakings cannot well 
be limited to a single fiscal or calendar year. <A start on most of 
the projects is made in March or April, when plans are set in motion. 
The field work generally begins in May and continues through Septem- 
ber, or as late as the weather permits, and is then followed by office 
and laboratory work during the following winter and spring. This 
condition is so fully recognized that the regular appropriations for 
investigations of Alaska mineral resources usually are not limited to a 
single fiscal year but become immediately available on the passage of 
the annual appropriation act and continuc to be available throughout 
the next fiscal year. It is therefore convenient to refer the various 
projects undertaken by the Alaskan Branch to the “‘season” in which 
the field work was done. Thus the season of 1941 may have started in 
May 1941 and continued well ‘nto 1942, though part of the work up to 
June 30, 1941, may have been paid for from funds for the fiscal year 
1941 and part prior to that date, and all subsequent to that date 
may have been paid for from funds for the fiscal year 1942. 

Season of 1941.—During the season of 1941 the Alaskan Branch 
engaged in 17 projects which involved field work and 2 projects which, 
though based on field records, involved only office and laboratory 
work by members of its staff. Of the ficld projects 12 were primarily 
for the study of mineral resources, 4 were for topographic mapping, 
and 1 was for general administrative purposes and the planning of 
future work. Of the geologic or mineral resources projects 3 examina- 
tions related to chrome deposits, 2 to nickel, 2 to tin, 1 to mercury, and 
1 to antimony. Two of the projects, 1 in southeastern Alaska and 
1 in the Alaska Range, though directed toward general regional 
examination, included incidental preliminary studies of certain other 
deposits of antimony, tungsten, nickel, molybdenum, and iron. A 
general geological reconnaissance was made of the Porcupine River 
Valley in east-central Alaska. 

The four topographic mapping projects involving field work were 
reconnaissance surveys in the Yentna district, aerial photography in 
the Yukon-Kuskokwim region, and detailed surveys in the Hot Springs 
district and at two localities in the vicinity of Tanana. 

Although not involving field work by members of the Alaskan 
Branch, the compilation of aeronautical piloting maps from photo- 
graphs furnished by the Army Air Forces and largely paid for from 
funds it transferred to the Survey became the principal office activity 
of the branch during the season of 1941 and is being continued at an 
accelerated rate and with a largely increased force. Another office 
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isk that is carried on uninterruptedly by the branch is the collection 
f statistics regarding the output of all mineral products from Alaskan 
cposits. : 

Season of 1942.—With the funds appropriated directly to the Geo- 
»zical Survey 14 field projects were gotten under way in the early 
art of the season of 1942. This number, however, was too small to 
ermit undertaking all the examinations that were needed, and con- 
>quently in June the War Production Board made funds available to 
ndertake 15 additional field projects. Although progress was made 
1 recruiting personnel, getting equipment, and organizing these addi- 
.onal parties, none of them were actually in the field during the fiscal 
ear 1942, and therefore these additional projects are not being 
-escribed here further than to note that all of them related to the 
earch for deposits of strategic and critical minerals. Of the original 
eld projects 12 related directly to mineral resources and 2 primarily 
9 topographic mapping. The 2 topographic projects that involved 
eld work by the staff were reconnaissance surveys of parts of the 
“ukon and Kuskokwim Valleys that heretofore had not been ade- 
uately mapped. Both of these projects, besides contributing general 
iformation as to the parts of Alaska covered and being of special 
alue in the compilation of military maps now in progress in the 
ranch, were so planned as to fit into the Survey’s regular program 
‘{ mineral resources investigations that will be undertaken in the near 
uture. 

In addition to these projects involving field work in Alaska by 
nembers of its staff, the Alaskan Branch has continued in the office 
he compilation of maps needed by the Army Air Force for its series 
‘f aeronautical charts. This work is being carried on at a constantly 
ccelerated rate, so that ultimately it will probably utilize the services 
if between 400 and 500 persons. It is therefore one of the largest 
sctivities of the branch at this time. | 

Reports and maps.—During the year 5 reports with maps and 1 
eport without maps, 3 new maps, reprints of 9 maps, and 8 press 
‘tatements have been published; 10 reports containing maps and a 
‘eprint of 1 map are in course of publication; 9 reports and 1 new map 
ire in course of preparation; and 2 reports prepared by the personnel 
of the Alaskan Branch were approved for outside publication. 


Topographic Branch 


-. The headquarters offices of the Topographic Branch and of its 
Atlantic Division are located at Washington; the headquarters office 
»f the Pacific Division is at Sacramento, Calif.; and that of the Central 
Division at Rolla, Mo. Section offices were maintained at Denver, 
Colo., Chattanooga, Tenn., and Clarendon, Va. 
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Necessary office work incidental to the field work of the Topographic 
Branch consisted of the computation and ‘adjustment of the results of 
control surveys, photoplanimetric compilation, and the inking, inspec- 
tion, and editing of topographic maps prior to their submission for 
reproduction. 

Section of Computing —The volume of work connected with routine 
processes of computing, tabulating, and distributing the results of new 
control surveys was greatly increased during the year, because such 
surveys were accelerated in the field to meet the requirements of the 
large military mapping program. Activity was also intensified in 
reducing to current standard datum many older surveys, which could 
in this way be made useful to that program. 

Manuscripts for three of the four parts of a bulletin that will contain 
the results of spirit leveling in Illinois were prepared and transmitted 
for publication. Bulletins 883-D and 883-E, Spirit leveling in Texas, 
the fourth and fifth of seven parts, were published during the year. 

Section of Photomapping.—In addition to the Washington office this 
section maintains offices in Chattanooga, Tenn., and Clarendon, Va. 
Photomapping was also carried on in Rolla, Mo., and in Sacramento, 
Calif., under the immediate direction of the engineers in charge of the 
Central and Pacific Divisions. 

Work in the Washington office consisted principally of the prepara- 
tion of planimetric maps for use in the Central Division, the prepara- 
tion of contracts for aerial photography, and the purchase of photo- 
graphs from other agencics or companies. Thirty-two Geological 
Survey employees in the Chattanooga, Tenn., office were engaged in 
the preparation of planimetric and topographic maps of the Tennessee 
River Basin and of the State of New York, the latter being a project 
in which the War Department and the Tennessee Valley Authority 
are cooperating with the Geological Survey. Under this cooperation 
834 square miles of topography were mapped in the State of New 
York. 

The Clarendon, Va., office, which was established during this fiscal 
year, was engaged in the preparation of planimetric bases for topog- 
raphy and topographic maps of considerable areas in the Atlantic 
Division. Several special maps of areas in Western States were made 
for the Geologic Branch for use in studies of strategic and critical 
minerals. All work in the Clarendon and Chattanooga offices was 
done with either multiplex or aerocartograph photogrammetric instru- 
ments, but radial line methods only were employed in the Washington 
office. 

Section of Cartography.— Work on the United States part of the map 
of the world on the scale of 1:1,000,000 was continued. Sheet N K-16, 
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Chicago, was lettered, edited, and transmitted for publication. The- 
compilation and inking of sheets N K-17, Lake Erie, and N I-18, 
Hatteras, were in progress. 

For the Public Roads Administration the preparation of the Trans- 
portation Map of the United States was continued. Compilation, 
inking, and lettering were in progress on 56 sheets. Proofreading 
and checking were completed on 24 sheets. Maps of 2 States, com- 
prising 24 sheets, were published, and maps of 1 State, comprising 
12 sheets, were in course of publication. Miscellaneous jobs were 
done for the War Department during the year. 

Section of Inspection and Editing—During the year 15 new topo- 
graphic maps were prepared for photolithography as two-color 
advance sheets and 55 as planimetric maps; 186 new topographic 
maps were edited for publication, 104 of which were for multicolor 
lithography and 82 for engraving; 195 quadrangle maps,4 State maps, 
and 3 State index maps were prepared and edited for reprint editions 
and corrections; and 29 maps were edited before furnishing prints for 
reproduction by outside contractors. Editing was also completed on 
205 maps published as illustrations, making a total of 622 maps 
edited. Four hundred and ninety-three proofs of all types were read. 
On June 30, maps in the process of reproduction included 122 for 
engraving, 77 for multicolor lithography, and 26 planimetric maps. 
Maps being edited or awaiting editing included 80 maps for engraving 
and 129 for multicolor lithography. In Clarendon, Va., a drafting 
force was maintained for the drafting of Atlantic Division maps. 


Map Information Office 


The Map Information Office continued its work as an intradepart- 
mental clearing agency for map and aerial photographic data per- 
taining to both Federal and commercial agencies. This office main- 
tains extensive card index and map files and is equipped to furnish 
data to Federal and State institutions and to an interested public. 


Field Surveys 


Work was carried on in 38 States, in the District of Columbia, and 
in Puerto Rico. Cooperative projects were conducted in 17 of these 
States, in Puerto Rico, and with the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Ninety-nine 15-minute and 133 7%-minute quadrangles were com- 
pleted, and work was in progress on 72 15-minute and 84 7-minute 
quadrangles. Of the completed quadrangles, 86 were mapped for 
the United States.Army, and of those in progress 64 were for the 
same organization. Surveys of two special depots were completed 
for the Navy Department. Work on 7 special maps for the geologic 
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Topographic mapping by the Geological Survey in the United States, Puerto Rico, and 


Hawaii, to June 30, 1942 


Area mapped during fiscal vear 
1942 for publication on stand- 
ard scales, contour intervals 
from 5 to 50 {eet 


Total area 
Inapped to 


Control, fiscal year 1942 


ee ee ee ny 


—_——— ef ee 


State Field scale June 30, 
1942 
ito New | Resur- 
24,000 lto | Survey vey 
or 45,000 
larger 
Square | Square | Square | Square Square 
miles miles miles miles miles 
Alabama _.......-.----.]----. -.] 1,107 | 0) ee 25, 209 
AVIZONR ok eco ken | come 1, 202 1, 202 cowet 32, 478 
ATRONSIS: 2c ceed Bo2i ik. face, sy Ae 132 24, 367 
California o......--2---. 67 3, 254 1, 097 2. 225 130, 446 
Colorado._..-..--------- 106 468 468 106 58, 156 
Connecticut... ..-.----- 1395) ce ssscel a benoce 139 5, 009 
Delaware... eka See ener bcseh clas ate 2, 057 
District of Columbia....| .......]........|...... .|.-...-.- 69 
POY G ct eee Soo ec : 520 529 |. .28.- 8,457 
Georcia....-....-.------ 140] } wcll. flee lle. 491 25, 202 
TSG ro ee te oe (1) sent af Beaen <b Gee oe 37,27 
inois 22222222. ee eee oie: 855 1 43, 576 
Indinna_. 2.2... -. eee 579 |...--.-. 57M |. 7, O16 
JOWAR ene eke ie eent oacas ee TE rh st eS 14, 233 
Kansas. ...--...-------. 37 1 $24 237 224 65, 852 
FOCHEHOCK Ys. osc sl neces Los owas felexede aallll atone oe 27, 559 
Louisiana......-.------- (*) 2, 921 2,921 | ....-.. 14, 567 
RGW10s cio cece coe oa wer, 3, 688 1, OO} 2, 628 25, 764 
Marvland ents ies : Sear oie Ay emer ship 2a 10, 577 
Massachuse (7 eee TAD eseoess tek. 741 8, 257 
Michigan ........--.----- 280 | ....-.. 18 262 15, 821 
NERS ee ec eee bd. ROIS te Set Od ae Re 9, F42 
MiSSiSSi0Dt vc e258 wes ecent fedmceueies 314 314 8, 097 
BUiSSSUEL coos cer cosky 47 1, 398 94 541 58,915 
Montana: o22ccocece2c.: hace eS: 583 583 |....... 38, 828 
NBMSkKA: ou oseee cde eet leben ones 28, 225 
Nevada... 2. 2. .------- a Pee vi 8 43, 043 
New H: impshire HeeDets 11ekeeoks nceacins pikes Pes ota ee 9, 304 
INOW RTSON ot eto etek bode eee IN tacit, Witt outlet 7, B30 
NeW MCNICO. cat ee el rte Wea ie eta gasses 35, 652 
New York.........----- 121 138 |... 22... 259 49, 576 
North Carolina.....2... 1,616 |occce 2s ..--. .| 1,616 ly, 574 
North Dakota...-..-.-- §2 198 244 16,115 
ONO) soe ee ee i Nee a No ee ee 5 TN Saad ces 9 41, 222 
OK]NOMSs 6.402206 ose Slee beadeal we encee ieee tees leeeece ee 41, 342 
OPCCOD 0.202 scoters eae. 246 212 34 34, 601 
Pennsylvania... istoaeuag Sas sata 329 329 |..... .. 42, 081 
Rhode Island 2.222.222. Oe Nieais acta hacia tes 332 1, 214 
South Carolina... 222... TO2 Wesenast elt Gesce ee 152 15, 772 
BOUL. DAK ths coc che Oy a be ca ede eet ee eleetaeden 20, 750 
Tennessee.......-....--] 1,433 J.-..22--.] 22228. 1, 433 23, 998 
ORAS litera eh ts 9: 572 B72) lies 92, 018 
tA cee boca tac tudese 4 135 135 4 20, 119 
VerMnONb 2b icc we mreecdeauleceeedes 28 is (eee 9, 176 
Virginia. .....-.222.22--. 30 189 j|..-..--- 219 38, 097 
Washineton _...2.2222-/.....2-- 1,128 | . 326 802 43, 507 
West Vit@inia@: cccc seo ool eee el ee eee hewmen sewl 24, 151 
W istunsifw. 02. cel clel less 25 ae eee (Pe eren ane 20, 273 
WS ORIN ico ets: Vsti alee ots locas 35, 322 
i Ae] (| ae ee 6,374 | 19, 784 | 13, “13, 804 12, 354 1, 411, 724 
PAW Alls seuiewe be tiee ole enes (Seomeels ecm. oles eke 6, 435 
Puerto Rico....2.-2...- et a Seren 1,013 


Total 
area of 
State 
pt Trian- 
to June gula- 
30, 1942 | Spirit Pita tion 
levels pee stations 
. estab- 
lished 
Per- 
cent Miles | Miles 
45.8 592 643 | - oll. 
28.4 19 Jol... Si Sst tit 
45.9 ie | 111 Fee peers 
82.2 1, 012 123 53 
55.8 280 201 3 
100.0 305 » Us a eee 
TOO vate eet ge hates ol eat os 
es rte oe ee ae eo ole 
14.4 669 660 |.....2-- 
De. a a oe RARee nets gener [eee eke ene 
44.6 Ol) tun Sos Il 
77.3 5 2 eee aaa [Cee 
19.3 575 G41 | oo lll. 
24. 3 eens - babel 
80. 0 487 897 18 
Dee 2 Weteete ce ee cel ok cet 
30.0 1, 449 16245. ceidecs 
77.6 | .c. lee. |b. ia ee eee 
TOO OE in poe es She ON Son 
100. 0 234 B00 |e cn ace 
27.2 122 TAY ce ene 
| LP as (eres eee reg (eee ae a, el ne 
W.9 |. Le lL ee ot ae ere 
$4.6 75 i Se eee ere 
26. 4 BS lea eawelementins 
NG. ieee aes owedeelade ayes 
SUF lei tee Mawel oe a8 
1 UL CRs | Ee: eee ae annem CTEM | RRNer ety Saar 
MO OM ccs eeacee ee eke ttc | Saree othe 
20.3 198 |... 2... 12 
100. 0 430 1, 034 |... 222. 
Oi oAV leooe ean MA nce oe thee el etis a 
22.8 59 Schott 36 
100.0 [...2.- Satie, 2, ‘Weiderayy-cis's 
OFA Newest and 80 |......-.- 
35.7 OTe eee 2 
2.8 308 Cc) i ee 
100. 0 551 $308 fo ccc esas 
Bs ate cee a eate Suir ees 
BO ota le eraiat neato oe 
OBE. pete ced ection. phe cele 
34.4 197 SAD! | nc oe ees 
24.7 AY) [cad os oie ee 
95. 5 15 369 |... 2. 
93.3 |...-.... Se eee 
' 
63.8 838 84 67 
100. OF Naess. Iletecese Meateun es 
$6.2 lslcees: 633 x» 
B60) Tec aoe: Veena eee Se 
46.7 9,907 | 7,587 268 
10020 lee eee eis noel teens 
29.5 OT! (ers rcccmes 49 


1 Planimetric maps, not included in total surveys, were compiled from aerial photographs with field 
exami tation—Georgia, 140; Idaho, 62; Kansas, 341; Louisiana, 563; and Wisconsin, 2,106. 


§ Contour interval in meters. 
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investigation of strategic minerals was completed and work on 2 
continued. The survey of the Dinosaur National Monument, Colo- 
rado-Utah, was completed. Twenty-seven 7-minute and twenty- 
two 15-minute planimetric maps were also completed. Revision of 
the map of Washington and vicinity was 99 percent completed. 

Of the total area of the United States, 46.7 percent has been covered 
by topographic maps prepared by the Geological Survey. 


Water Resources Branch 


The Geological Survey collects and publishes data on the quantity, 
chemical quality, and availability of the water resources of the United 
States. These data are prerequisite to the location and operation of 
military establishments and war industries and to the orderly and 
efficient development of domestic, municipal, and industrial water 
supplies. They are also essential for assuring the success of irrigation, 
power, navigation, flood-protection, and pollution-control works. 

Funds aggregating nearly $3,000,000 were available for water- 
‘resources investigations during the fiscal year 1942. Of that amount, 
about 40 percent was appropriated by Congress, about 35 percent was 
contributed by States and municipalities, and about 25 percent was 
transferred or reimbursed by other Federal agencies. 


Cooperation With States and Municipalities 


The appropriation by Congress for water work during the fiscal year 
1942 was $1,285,500. Of that appropriation, $1,000,000 was restricted 
for use in cooperation with States and municipalities, and these cooper- 
ative agencies contributed essentially the same amount, as summarized 
below. 


State bution State bution State bution 
Alabama. .....2..-.-... $10, 000 Maryland.../.......... $7, 925 Oklahoma._.........-.. $18. 812 
ANICUA...csacccmiwseawe 24, 900 Massachusetts. ...2..-. 14, 104 Oregon._......-...-.---- 25, 475 
Arkansas... 2. 10, 500 Michigan._.-.-.....--- 14, 250 Pennsylvania. .....-..- 30, 725 
California . 22-22... eee 81, 050 Minnesota... .--.......- 12, 023 Rhode Island__.....--- 1, 750 
Colorado... 02-2 eee 34, 000 Mississippi.....-------- 15, 000 South Carolina.....--.. 5, 500 
Counecticut....-.--.... 9, 350 Missouri........-..-.-. 11, 060 South Dakota. ......-.- 400 
Florida 0022 e eee 42, 150 Montana.......---...-- 20, 335 Tennessee. ....-----.--- 10, 150 
Georgia... . 2-2-2228. 15, 000 Nebraska._........---- 26, 000 TONGS) ccadecccuteuodues 73, 7 
HANG si cua usec 24, 300 Nevada. ......---..---- 1, 500 UA One ee ene 23, 000 
1 Ube 61d © Slane ee 15, 268 New Hampshire. __...- 11, 250 Vermont......-.-2----- 4,700 
Indiana. .......-----..- 11,024 New Jersey_..........- 25,100 = Virginia...............- 22, 458 
lowa ..... Berets teeth 22, 347 New Mexico....-.-..-- 42, 200 Washington._._....2...- 33, 680 
BANSAS Se otiee etal 40, 000 New York. ........-.-. 70, 847 West Virginia... .. w---- 7, 800 
Kentucky_.....-..2-2. 10, 400 North Carolina ......- 18, 570 Wisconsin..-......---.- 8, 175 
Louisiana ._-.----....2. 15, 415 North Dakota.........- 8, 750 Wyoming..........---. 15,77 


WAM) 265 Gelnes Seemed 7, 500 O16 2 oversee eae 18, 550 HWawaii...........------ 37, 352 
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Activities Carried on for Other Federal Agencies 


Other Federal agencies have provided about $670,000 for water- 
resources investigations that could not be financed by appropriated 
funds of the Survey or included in cooperative projects. These agencies 
are: Office of the Chief of Engineers, Office of the Quartermaster 
General, and the Mississippi River Commission, War Department; 
Bureau of Yards and Docks and Coast Guard, Navy Department; 
Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice; Tennessee Valley Authority ; 
Flood Control Coordinating Committee, Department of Agriculture; 
Weather Bureau, Department of Commerce; Bureau of Reclamation, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Grazing Service, National Park Service, 
Office of Indian Affairs, and Office of Land Utilization, Department of 
the Interior; Department of State; Federal Power Commission; and 
National Resources Planning Board. 


Review of the Year's Accomplishments 


The Geological Survey’s operations related to water are grouped | 


under five administrative divisions of the Water Resources Branch: 
Surface water, ground water, quality of water, utilization of water, and 
power resources. 

Records of the stages, quantity, or availability of surface waters 
are collected at about 5,000 gaging stations, of which nearly 3,800 are 
equipped with water-stage recorders, distributed through every State 
and the Territory of Hawaii—sparsely in some States and increasing 
in number as the cooperative funds increase. The field records are 
analyzed, studied, and published. They become the basis for develop- 
ment projects and for the control and distribution of water for munic- 
ipal, industrial, and irrigation uses and for the protection of health, 
the operation of inland waterways, and similar activities. 

Surface-water investigations were conducted in cooperation with 
140 State and municipal agencies. The field personnel for this work 
operates from 45 principal field offices. The program of construction, 
operation, and maintenance of gaging stations in connection with the 
flood-control investigations and maintenance and improvement of 
river and harbor works of the Corps of Enginecrs, War Department, 
was continued. Cooperative stream-flow investigations in connection 
with irrigation systems, land-use studies, water-power developments, 
and other activitics were continued with other Federal agencies. 

The studies of ground water relate to the waters that lie within the 
zone of saturation, from which wells and springs are supplied; the 
source, occurrence, quantity, and head of these waters; their con- 
servation and natural and artificial replenishment; their availability 
and adequacy for domestic, industrial, irrigation, and public supplies 
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and as sources of water for livestock and desert travelers; and methods 
of constructing wells and recovering water from them and of improving 
springs. The increasing use of water from wells is causing a great 
demand for intensive studies of the quantities of ground water that 
are perennially available. | 

Ground-water work, conducted through 25 field offices, was done in 
nearly every State. In 32 States and in Hawaii it was accomplished 
in cooperation with the State Geological Surveys or other State and 
municipal agencies. Periodic measurements of water levels or 
artesian pressures were made in about 7,100 observation wells, 312 of 
which were equipped with recording gages. 

Chemical analyses of 2,201 samples of water were made in Washing- 
ton, and analyses of 7,114 samples were made in field laboratories. 
Studies were continued on the chemical character of surface waters in © 
cooperation with four States, and analyses of water were made in 
connection with cooperative studies of ground water in other States. 

In addition to work for war agencies, interpretations of analyses or 
advice about water problems were furnished for 17 bureaus in 6 Federal 
departments and for 7 independent Government agencies. 

A variety of hydrologic and hydraulic studies and compilations are 
made on the utilization and control of streams, and a monthly sum- 
mary is issued of stream-flow conditions throughout the country as 
indicated by reports received from the field engineers. These sum- 
maries are used by major war agencies in administering production 
in which water excesses, as in floods, or shortages, as in droughts, are 
vital. The administration of certain responsibilities relating to 
permits and licenses of the Federal Power Commission has been con- 
tinued. Because of the importance of power in the war program this 
function is increasingly essential. Investigations of water problems 
along the international boundary between the United States and 
Canada have been continued for the State Department and the 
International Joint Commission. Among the important problems 
studied have been the international aspects of storage above the 
Grand Coulee Dam and in Kootenai Lake, both of which have great 
importance in the production of power for war. 

With the aid of various Federal agencies a report, by countries, of 
the amount of developed and potential water power of the world has 
been compiled and published. This report showed that the total 
potential water power, based on ordinary minimum flow, was 
672,000,000 horsepower and that the total capacity of water-power 
plants of the world was 71,600,000 horsepower on January 1, 1942. 
Of the developed power, about 27 percent is in the United States, 12 
percent in Canada, 9 percent each in Italy and Japan, and lesser 
amounts in other countries. 
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Reports and consulting services have been furnished on the quantity 
and quality of both surface- and ground-water supplies for war pur- 
poses at about 1,700 places in the United States and in certain islands 
of strategic importance, as requested by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the War Production Board, and other war agencies. These 
reports and services were made available in part on the basis of infor- 
mation collected in previous years and in part on the results of special 
investigations made in regions where such information was meager or 
the possible deficiencies in quantity or the doubtful quality of water 
appeared to be most threatening. Trained personnel stationed at 75 
field offices throughout the country were utilized for such special 
field investigations, which related to the water supplies for Army 
cantonments, naval stations, munitions plants, largely increased local 
concentrations of population producing war supplies, and for other 


war activities. Because of the danger of local depletions of ground © 


water by heavy pumping for war purposes, regional surveys were 
undertaken to determine total pumpage, water-level fluctuations, and 
possible salt-water encroachment in critical areas. Surveys were also 
made for the Navy Department of emergency supplies from wells in 
case of attack. 

Day-by-day records of water are essential not only to the social 
and economic development of the Nation but also to the development 
and operation of the war program. Private and public power develop- 
ments, such as the Bonneville, Boulder, and Tennessce Valley Author- 
ity systems, are furnished with basic data on available water suprlics 
required currently for operation of the plants and for planning tbe 
expansions that may be made necessary by the rapidly increasing 
demand for electric power. 

Summaries of water conditions, both on the surface and under- 
ground, throughout the United States were prepared each month for 
the use of the agencies in charge of water-supply and power activities 
related to the war. Collaboration with the Dominion Water and 
Power Bureau of Canada enables both the United States and Canada 
to benefit from a knowledge of conditions brought up to date each 
month. The Water Resources Branch has furnished information on 
water supplies in many forcign countries to the War and Navy 
Departments. It also has furnished information on present and po- 
tential power resources requested by those Federal and allied agencies 
directly concerned with power production. 

The Water Resources Branch through the facilities of its Nation- 
wide distribution of personnel served the War Production Board by 
making a survey of the use of pig iron at about 2,400 foundries. 

Thus, the reservoir of information contained in the published and 
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unpublished records related to the water resources of the Nation, the 
facilities and information made available by cooperation with many 
States and municipalities, and the asset represented by hundreds of 
engineers, geologists, and chemists experienced jn work on water 
have been made of maximum value in the war. 


Conservation Branch 


The normal work of the Conservation Branch consists of the making 
of surveys and investigations of the water and mineral resources of 
the public domain; the supervision of operations incident to the 
development of power and the production of minerals from public 
lands, Indian lands, and naval petroleum reserves; and the furnishing 
of technical decisions and information to Government agencies en- 
gaged in administering the public-land laws. In time of war these 
continuing functions of government undergo little change in basic 
character but are materially intensified and accelerated by the necessity 
of meeting the imperative need of the Nation for increased supplies 
of power and raw materials. At such time the whercabouts, worth, 
and accessibility of the mineral and water-power resources under 
Federal control—questions answered by adequate land classification— 
become overnight matters of grave national concern; and the compe- 
tent prospecting and efficient development of Government-controlled 
sources of mineral fuels, metals, fertilizers, and industrial chemicals— 
the result of adequate mineral-lease supervision—become vital ele- 
ments of national survival. 

Since December 7, 1941, both of these primary phases of Conserva- 
tion Branch work—land classification and mineral-lease super- 
vision—have been intensified and, wherever possible, so redirected as 
to lend increased support to the national objectives of winning the 
war and of perpetuating the best in the American way of life. 


Classification of Lands 


Mineral classification.—As consultant in geology to Federal agencies, 
primarily bureaus and offices of the Interior Department charged 
with the administration of laws governing Federal and Indian lands, 
the Mineral Classification Division continued in 1942 its indispensable 
work of supplying the geologic findings and decisions that are pre- 
requisite to the grant or transfer of prospecting and development rights 
1p such lands under the mineral-leasing laws, to the approval of uniti- 
zation agreements for oil and gas holdings and of participating areas 
thereunder, to the occupancy of such lands for right-of-way purposes, 
and to the outright disposal of such lands under the nonmineral land 
laws. In all, 7,355 cases involving from 1 to 50 geologic decisions 
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each were acted on during the year. Additional office work included 
the preparation and promulgation of definitions or redefinitions of the 
known geologic structure of 17 producing oil and gas fields, the net 
area so defined in nine public-land States being increased to 1,686,950 
acres at the end of the fiscal year. 

In aid of mineral classification geologic surveys were made of coal, 
petroleum, and potash: occurrences in Wyoming, Kansas, and New 
Mexico and of geologic conditions at one dam site in Washington. 

Water and power classification.—The work of obtaining basic infor- 
mation concerning the water-power resources and storage possibilities 
of Federal lands and of making such information available for use in 
the administration of the public-land laws was continued throughout 
1942. Office activity resulted in the addition of 19,618 acres to power- 
site reserves and the elimination of 22,720 acres therefrom, with net 
reduction of the outstanding reserves in 22 States and Alaska to 
6,615,746 acres; in the publication in mimeographed form of 6 pre- 
liminary reports on stream utilization; and in final action involving 
hydraulic determinations on 228 cases received for report from de- 
partmental sources and the Federal Power Commission. Reservoir- 
site reserves in 9 States remained unchanged, at 137,172 acres. 

In the field, topographic surveys were made of 68 linear miles of 
stream valley, of 9 dam sites, and of 1 mineral leasehold, and, in 
cooperation with the Water Resources Branch, supervision of con- 
struction and operation was given to 160 power projects under license 
from the Federal Power Commission and to 136 such projects under 
permit or grant from the Department of the Interior. For want of 
funds the division office at Sacramento, Calif., was discontinued 
during the year. 


Mineral Lease Supervision 


Mine supervision.—Through the Mining Division, inspectional, 
regulatory, and accountancy supervision is exercised over operations 
for the discovery and production of coal, potassium, sodium, phos- 
phate, oil shale, and sulfur in public lands; of gold, silver, and mer- 
cury in certain land grants; and of all metalliferous and nonmetallif- 
erous minerals except oil and gas in tribal and restricted-allotted 
Indian lands. The work is done from seven field offices in the West 
and Southwest, and on June 30, 1942, it involved 696 public-land 
properties under lease, license, and prospecting permit in 15 States 
and Alaska and 313 Indian properties under lease and permit in 14 
States. 

In the field of mine supervision the effects of war on industrial 
activity throughout the country, on transportation, and on the fuel- 
consuming habits of the American people were beginning to be ap- 
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rent before the end of the fiscal year 1942. The production of 
yal, potassium salts, and phosphate rock from public lands in 1942 
as substantially greater than in 1941, and the accrued revenues 
ere correspondingly increased. Additional properties were coming 
to production at the end of the fiscal year, and an unusual amount 
- prospecting was under way on public lands, particularly for cok- 
g coal suitable for metallurgical uses, for magnesium-rich brines, 
1d for vanadium-rich phosphate rock. 

On Indian lands, mining activity was responsive to the same eco- 
omic forces and resulted during the year in a large increase in the pro- 
uction of lead and zinc, in a substantial increase in the production of 
yal, and in extensive prospecting of such lands with a view to the 
irly development of deposits of vanadium, tungsten, magnesium, 
>»pper, and chromium known to occur therein. . 

Information and assistance on war-engendered problems involving 
xe occurrence of coal and of numerous other minerals, both metallif- 
rous and nonmetalliferous, in various parts of the United States and 

S possessions were provided by the engineers of the division both in 
Vashington and in the field to numerous individuals contemplating 
evelopment and torepresentativesofmany State and Federal agencies. 
~ Oil and gas supermision.—Through the Oil- and Gas-leasing Division 
upervision analogous to that of the Mining Division is exercised over 
perations for the discovery and production of petroleum, natural 
as, natural gasoline, and butane occurring in public lands of the 
Jnited States, in naval petroleum reserves, and in all Indian lands 
ubject to departmental jurisdiction, both tribal and allotted, except 
hose of the Osage Nation, Oklahoma. During the fiscal year 1942 
he inspectional, regulatory, and accountancy duties of supervision 
vere discharged through 16 field offices and suboffices in California, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, and Utah. 

Because of the vital importance of petroleum, its fluid associates, 
nd its derivatives to industry, transportation, and all phases of war- 
are, the transition of the Nation from a defense basis to an all-out 
var basis during the year increased vastly the duties and responsi- 
yilities of oil and gas leasehold supervision. Necessary and far- 
‘eaching controls imposed by the Government on oil and gas produc- 
ion and particularly on the multifarious uses of steel throughout 
ihe petroleum industry entailed extensive revisions and modifications 
of drilling programs affecting leaseholds under the jurisdiction of the 
division, increased vigilance in safeguarding the conservational and 
yecuniary interests of the lessors involved, and caused unprecedented 
ise of the informational and consultive facilities of the division by 
essees, operators, State agencies, and Federal officials. 

On public lands the number of properties under supervision at the 
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end of the fiscal year aggregated 4,465 and involved 3,513,125 acres 
in 20 States and Alaska. Drilling on such lands during the year 
included the spudding of 414 wells and the completion of 460 wells, 
346 of which were productive of oil or gas and 114 of which were 
barren. In all, 10,154 public land wells, including 5,327 capable of 
oil and gas production, were under supervision on June 30, 1942. 
The production of petroleum, natural gas, natural gasoline, and 
butane from public lands in 1942 was substantially greater than 
in 1941. 

During the year 5 new plans of unit operation involving public 
lands were approved and ‘5 were canceled, leaving 117 approved plans, 
involving 1,862,860 acres, outstanding on June 30, 1942. Production 
under approved unit agreements constituted about 45 percent of the 
petroleum, 55 percent of the natural gas, and 65 percent of the gasoline 
and butane obtained from public lands in the fiscal year. 

On Indian lands the work of oil and gas lease supervision involved 
4,281 leaseholds in 8 States containing, at the end of the year, a total 
of 7,875 wells, 4,176 of which were productive of oil or gas, and 213 
of which had been completed during the year. Production from such 
_ leaseholds was substantially greater than in the preceding year, 
notably from Kiowa lands in Oklahoma, Blackfeet lands in Montana, 
and Shoshone lands in Wyoming, and revenues accrued therefrom as 
royalty, rental, and bonus are estimated to be in excess of $2,600,000. 

On behalf of the Navy Department supervision was continued in 
1942 over operations for the production of oil, gas, gasoline, and 


butane from 22 properties under lease in Naval Petroleum Reserves — 
Nos. 1 and 2 in California and for the conservation of shut-in produc- | 
tion in Reserve No. 3 in Wyoming. Production from 294 active wells | 
on Reserves Nos. 1 and 2 aggregated 2,753,877 barrels of petro- 


leum, 1,931,786,000 cubic feet of natural gas, and 8,918,047 gal- 
lons of natural gasoline and butane, having an aggregate royalty 
value of $633,603.64. 

Public Works projects —During the fiscal year 1942 expenditures 
of $5,014.39 were made from funds allotted by the Public Works 
Administration in the plugging or conditioning, under the supervision 
of personnel of the Oil- and Gas-leasing Division, of wells for which no 
bonded liability for proper abandonment exists. 


Work on Publications 


Texts.—The book publications of the year numbered 69 in the 
-regular series and 20 pamphlets and circulars for administrative use. 
The total number of pages was 7,295. Besides these printed publica- 
tions 53 brief papers were issued in mimeographed form as memoranda 
for the press. 
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‘ [Uustrations.—The illustrations prepared consisted of 684 drawings 
1d photographs. One thousand and fourteen illustrations to 
company 64 reports were transmitted to the printer, and 687 proofs 
.d 57 edition prints were examined. 

Geologic map editing and drafting.—Most of the 107 maps and 
ustrations prepared by the section were related directly to investiga- 
yns of mineral deposits essential to the war effort. Some of these 
are intended for publication in reports of the Geological Survey; 
hers were sent direct to the War Production Board or other war 
‘encies. Work was continued on the reconnaissance map of south- 
stern New Mexico. Maps and illustrations for 64 reports were 
lited, and proofs of 60 geologic maps and sections for 29 reports were 
ad. 

Distribution.—A total of 742 publications, comprising 68 new books 
id pamphlets, 102 new or revised topographic and other maps, 
geologic folio, 39 Tennessee Valley Authority maps with contours, 
6 reprinted topographic and other maps, 184 new advance sheets, 
id 22 reprinted advance sheets were received during the year. The 
tal units of all publications received numbered 125,670 books and 
umphlets, 1,410,317 topographic and other maps, and 4,570 geologic 
lios, a grand total of 1,540,557. The division distributed 102,124 
»oks and pamphlets, 1,972 geologic folios, and 1,490,140 maps, a 
‘and total of 1,594,236, of which 1,570 folios and 1,352,823 maps 
ere sold. The net proceeds (gross collections less copying fees and 
nounts refunded) from the sales of publications were $37,200.64, 
cluding $36,842.92 for topographic and geologic maps and $357.72 
r geologic folios. In addition to this, $52,686.52 was repaid by 
her agencies of the Federal Government at whose request maps or 
lios were furnished. The total net receipts, therefore, were 
39,887.16. 

Engraving and printing.—During the year 13 special maps and 89 
2wly engraved topographic maps, 6 of which were revised maps, 
ere printed, making a total of 102 new maps printed and delivered. 
eprint editions of 309 engraved topographic maps and 17 photo- 
thographed State and other maps were printed and.delivered. Of 
ew and reprinted maps, 428 different editions, amounting to 1,149,- 
57 copies, were delivered. One geologic folio amounting to 4,570 
ypies was delivered. Printed small sale editions of 57 planimetric, 
7 advance photolithographed, and 126 multicolor photolithographed 
ypographic maps, totaling 247,155 copies, were printed from plates 
reviously made for official purposes. A large amount of work was 
one for 80 other units of the Government, including branches of the 
eological Survey, and the charges for it amounted to about $220,000, 
r which the appropriation for engraving and printing geologic and 
pographic maps was reimbursed. Transfer impressions and velox 
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topographic maps, totaling 247,155 copies, were printed from plates 
, {| Previously made for official purposes. A large amount of work was 
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prints, numbering 276, were made during the year, and the amount 
turned over to miscellaneous receipts was $547.86. ‘Topographic 
maps and contract and miscellaneous work of all kinds, totaling 2,- 
623,379 copies, were printed and delivered. The photographic labora- 
tory made 10,517 negatives, 27,435 prints, and 3,075 photolith press 
plates, 285 intaglio etchings, and 8 celluloid transfers, and mounted 
218 prints. 
Library 


In the work being done for the armed forces the library is rendering 
essential service, not only to its own bureau but also to the War and 
Navy Departments and to the various planning and production 
agencies, both by loans of material and by service to research workers. 
Because of war conditions the new material received has decreased, 
the number of books and pamphlets received during the year being 
only 12,735. The number of readers jumped to 11,291, an increase 
of nearly 4,000 over the previous year. Nearly 56,000 pieces of 
material were circulated, an increase of more than 50 percent within 
the Survey and 80 percent in interlibrary loans. 


Field Equipment 


The Division of Field Equipment designs, constructs, and repairs | 
instruments used by the several branches of the Geological Survey in 
their war activities, in addition to its wo1k as custodian of the various 
surveying, geologic, meteorologic, and hydrologic instruments used in 
the field by those branches. The Division’s greatest contribution 
toward winning the war lay in the assistance given to the Alaskan 
Branch in the design and construction of numerous mechanical 
devices that bave greatly accelerated the production of maps in con- 
nection with the mapping program for the Au Corps. The most 
important of those devices are the Lewis rectoblique plotter, the 
Sketcbmaster, and the Lucidagraph. Development work is in progress 
on several new devices, such as a double photoalidade and a stere- 
oblique plotter. By means of instruments of this type, aerial photo- 
graphs taken at an angle of approximately 30° below the horizon may 
be converted to maps such as are required for the navigation of air 
forces over previously unmapped or inadequately mapped areas. The 
reconditioning of between 50 and 100 outmoded plane-table alidades 
for field use by the Topographic Branch in mapping strategic areas is 
another outstanding contribution of the division. These alidades, 
although practically discaided during previous years because of newer 
improvements, proved to be a valuable resource when the manufac- 
turers of such instruments became so busy on War and Navy contracts 
that deliveries on new equipment became long-delayed or impossible 


to obtain. 
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;During the fiscal year 1942 there was available for expenditure 
ade1 the duection of the Geological Survey a total of $9,362,809. 
f this amount, $4,997,880 was appropriated directly to the Geological 
arvey, and $4,364,929 was made available by other Federal agencies 
id by States and their political subdivisions. In addition, $9,800 
as allotted from the appropriation for contingent expenses of the 
‘epartment of the Interior for miscellaneous supplies. 


Funds available to the Geological Survey in 1942 from all sources 


eneral administrative salaries, Interior Department 


ADProOprmauon ACUln2o5cu 564i See ted bot enema bee ceine Se $187, 000 
opographic surveys: 
- Interior Department Appropriation Act. ---- .---- $1, 962, 500 
States, counties, and municipalities_..._.......-- 340, 605 
War Department.______--.---------.---------- 1, 046, 070 
Tennessee Valley Authority..........----.------ 53, 000 
Public Roads Administration._......-.... --...-- 33, 815 
Public Works Adwministration_.....-.....-...---- 37 
Miscellaneous repay._...------.---.----------- 51, 606 
— — 3, 487, 633 
eologic Surveys: F 
Interior Department Appropriation Act_._...---- 500, 000 
Third Supplemental National Defense Appropria- 
TON Cbs 22 oot eee se dae ewes 1, 440 
States, counties, and municipalities. .__....-_.--- 45, 117 
Bureau of Mines___...---.-------------------- 80, 000 
National Defense allotment (Office of the Presi- 
GONG) sess ator te delet hea eee 30, 000 
Miscellaneous repay__.-.---------------------- 6, 410 
——_—_—- — 662, 967 
trategic and critical minerals: 
Interior Department Appropriation Act._.....--- 195, 000 
Second Supplemental National Defense Appropria- 
TION ACs 226 2c Bees nelle Dee eee ate bes 50, 000 
State Department (for work in other American 
Replies) 22.2 etre A Gone ee ees 50, 000 
—_——_—_—__— 295, 000 
Aineral Resources of Alaska: 
Interior Department Appropriation Act._......-.- 75, 000 
Third Supplemental National Defense Appropria- 
VOM ACh ties a eet eee cee Sy 540 
War Department__._.__-__..------------------- 124, 842 


Office for Emergency Management__._..----.---- 164, 642 
————_——_ —— 365, 024 
raging Streams: 


Interior Department Appropriation Act._.....--- 1, 274, 500 
Third Supplemental National Defense Appropria- 
HlON ACES .i5 foot hee eh eo enuees 11, 000 


States, counties, and municipalities. .........-.-- 1, 038, 320 
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Funds available to the Geological Survey in 1942 from all sources—Continued 


Gaging Streams—Continued. 
Permittees and licensees of Federal Power Commis- 


Department of the Interior: 
Bureau of Reclamation.....-_-.._....------- 
Fish and Wildlife Service____.....___------- 
Office of Indian Affairs._..-...._-.----.---- 
National Park Service.....---_-.----------- 
Bonneville Power Administration_.__..._..--- 
Department of Agriculture.....---.-.------- ee 
Commerce Department._.._-._.---.---.-------- 
Federal Power Commission_.....-.-.----------- 
Federal Works Agency._-.-.------------------- 
Department of Justice....-.----------------- a 
National Youth Administration. .......-_..----- 
Navy: Department .cens oases nS bee nse 
State Department. _....--.-.----------------- 
Treasury Department___-.-.-_----------------- 
Tennessee Valley Authority_..--.-------------.----- 
War Department: 
Office of Chief of Engineers_____...-..----.-.--- 
Mississippi River Commission__..-.....--------- 
Quartermaster Construction Division. —_.--------- 
War Production Board__....__--------------------- 
National Resources Planning Board_......-.....----- 


Classification of lands: 
Interior Department Appropriation Act. ...._---- 


Miscellaneous repay..-..---------------------- 


Printing and binding, Interior Department Appropri- 


PUlON ACU 335 es es ee i 


Preparation of illustrations, Interior Department 


Appropriation ACt.2225542 2.402. Soe ee Soe eee 


Engraving and printing geologic and topographic maps: 
Interior Department Appropriation Act.._...------ 
Third Supplemental National Defense Appropria- 
VOWAClcccce sous eee soe Sons eee See 


$19, 556 


3, 485 
3, 838 
23, 468 
350 


658, 659 
4, 670 
680 

47, 440 
939 


3, 000 


Mineral leasing: 

Interior Department Appropriation Act___..____- 
Third Supplemental National Defense Appropria- 

ROT Chon sh sted tS eet alt Cee et he 
Navy Departinentuc 22230 eee Ce cases 
Office of Indian Affuirs._.......2...22-2- 22 Lee 
Public Works Administration. ._.........__-2--- 
Miscellaneous repay..-.----__------.---------- 


owrewrnmreo nee = 


— 


$3, 252, 270 


105, 400 
125, 000 


25, 000 


382, 900 


473, 353 
1, 262 


Bureau of Mines 


R. R. SAYERS, Director 


~ Foreword 


AUIDED by more than three decades of experience in the 
nservation and development of mineral resources, the Bureau of 
ines quickly and efficiently completed the conversion of its activi- 
»3 to the national-defense program by the beginning of the 1942 
ical year, and when hostilities began in December 1941, the Bureau 
ljusted all its widespread operations to a full war basis. 

Many valuable contributions to the war program were recorded 
’ the Bureau of Mines during the fiscal year. Engineers and 
chnologists explored domestic mineral deposits throughout the 
nited States and in Alaska, and revealed several hitherto unknown 
serves of strategic, critical, and essential ores; metallurgists presented 
ie country with new and improved methods for beneficiating low- 
‘ade domestic ores and thus developed additional means for obtain- 
g some of the metals vitally needed for guns, ships, planes, and tanks; 
‘troleum and gas engineers increased by many times the output of 
alium at the Government-owned plant; solid-fuels chemists de- 
aloped further the knowledge of domestic coking coals; health and 
ifety experts concentrated on conserving skilled manpower for war 
idustries; and mineral economists and statisticians collected and 
iterpreted data on the production, consumption, and uses of minerals 
nd helped guide the Federal war agencies and private war industries 
. essential planning for prosecution of the war. 

Former dependence upon imports for many critical and strategic 
inerals and the necessity for a quicker change to utilization of the 
ymestic low-grade ores, which was created partly by American 
ipping losses, brought the exploratory and metallurgical work of 
1e Bureau into sharp focus during the 1942 fiscal year. The Bureau’s 
ining engineers made known important additional reserves of chro- 
ite, manganese, mercury, tungsten, iron ore, bauxite, and alumina 
ay. As a result of this work, the estimated reserves of chromite 
one were increased about 2,300,000 tons, and production was 
»gun in three areas; there were two important discoveries of high- 
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grade mercury and five significant findings of tungsten; the re~ 
of manganese ore of milling grade were increased at least 1,1! 
tons; more than 1,000,000 tons of usable bauxite were found 

drilling at five clay projects indicated 4,600,000 tons that con:: 
35 percent alumina. Altogether, 740 deposits of strategic ores . 
examined and rated as to relative importance. 

To utilize to the fullest extent both the newly found ores 
other known low-grade domestic deposits, the Bureau’s metallu-. 
and chemists labored in the 1942 fiscal year to develop and p 
new treatment processes and to improve old ones. Labor: 
investigations and pilot-plant tests showed that substantial am: 
of manganese, chromium, magnesium, and aluminum could be r 
available. Methods also were developed for treating ores conta.. 
aluminum, cobalt, and magnesium, and laboratory work was 
tinued on the beneficiation of ores containing antimony, copper. . 
mercury, nickel, tungsten, zinc, and fluorspar. A number of sp 
proposals for increasing domestic production were submitted to 
war-production agencies. Because of the importance of mang: 
in stecl-making, considerable attention was given to developirz 
vast low-grade reserves of this metal. Through its network of 
oratories and pilot plants, the Bureau expanded and intensifi«. 
work in ore dressing, ore concentration, hydrometallurgy, el 
metallurgy, and pyrometallurgy. 

Proportionate attention was directed toward the developmen: 
use of many of the important nonmetals, such as graphite, kv: 
talc, glass sarnid, and forsterite. A shortage of flake graphit. 
crucible and steel-ladle stoppers was foreseen during the fall of : 
and in consequence of the Bureau’s experiments on graphite * 
domestic deposits, the War Production Board made arrangemesi- 
five mills. Substitutes were found for Indian kyanite. Samp!- 
tale were tested to find ceramic tale suitable for radio insuls 
some West coast sands were found to be usable, with treatmen: 
substitutes for imported glass sands; and deposits of volcanic ro: 
a certain type were found to be good substitutes for magnesite t: 

The Bureau’s technologie work on solid fuels included the analy 
and testing of coal samples from all parts of the United Sts 
advising the Government in the purchase of coal; exploring for we: 
coal deposits and testing these coals to find those suitable for cv: 
to be used in the steel industry of that region; making gasoline f 
coal; devising a new method of extinguishing magnesium incenc . 
fires in industrial plants; and treating and conditioning boiler wa: 
More than 15,000 coal analyses were made. New blast furnace: 
the West and a lack of coking coal led the Bureau to analyze nur 
ous western coals; as a result, it was found that certain coals | 
meet needs for coking coal in the West. 
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In response to the increasing demand for high-octane gasoline to 
run the engines of the United Nations’ fighting planes throughout the 
world, the Bureau examined the aviation-gasoline stock of 200 crude 
oils and the products of 25 condensate plants. It also made a series 
of tests on the blending of high-octane gasoline and studies of the 
available reserves. The Bureau opened a new petroleum field office 
at Franklin, Pa. 

An outstanding accomplishment last year was the promptness with 
which the Bureau increased helium production at its plant in Texas 
to supply greatly increased demands for this lightweight, nonin- 
flammable gas to fill submarine-patrol dirigibles, Army blimps and 
balloons, meteorological balloons, and barrage balloons, and for other 
military and essential civilian uses. Helium production in 1942 was 
higher than at any time in the 13-year history of the Government 
plant, as output actually exceeded the rated plant capacity. | 

Explosives research and testing by the Bureau in the 1942 fiscal 
year resulted in an increased volume of work to meet the growing 
demands of the mining industry, which normally uses more than two- 
thirds of all the industrial explosives manufactured in the United 
States. The Bureau made numerous chemical analyses, gallery tests, 
and control tests of a physical nature in the program of retaining safe 
characteristics of permissible mining explosives and also cooperated 
with the Ordnance Department of the Army and the Army Board of 
Engineers in explosives and demolition studies. 

Effective December 26, 1941, the Bureau of Mines was designated 
by Congress to administer the Explosives Act of 1917, which was 
amended and invoked shortly after the United States went to 
war. Thereupon the Bureau set up a system of control by licensing 
manufacturers, dealers, and users and by establishing a field force of 
investigators. Licensing agents were appointed for nearly every 
county in the United States, regulations were promulgated under the 
law, and other effective steps were taken to prevent explosives or the 
ingredients of explosives from reaching and being used by persons 
hostile to the United States or persons careless or inexperienced in 
the use of explosives. 

The far-flung health’and safety activities of the Bureau assumed 
added importance because of the necessity for conserving skilled 
manpower and maintaining uninterrupted production in the mineral 
industries. A new responsibility in this field during the fiscal yea: 
was the setting up of the coal-mine inspection program as authorized 
by Congress in May 1941. Despite a delayed start, approximately 
400 coal mines, producing almost 25 percent of the total coal tonnage 
annually produced in the Nation, were inspected up to June 30, 1942. 
Nearly 100 coal-mine inspectors were hired and trained and sent into 
the field, beginning December 1, 1941. 
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The Bureau continued instructing workers in the mining, petroleum, 
and allied industries in accident prevention, mine rescue methods, and 
first aid to the injured, bringing the total persons trained since 1910 
to more than 1,500,000; investigating and reporting on mine explo- 
sions, fires, and miscellaneous accidents; and making field studies of 
various mining problems. A new unit composed of doctors, engineers, 
and chemists was established to investigate occupational disease in 
the mineral industries and to perform other important duties in the 
Bureau’s program of improving health in this field of employment. 

Other war agencies throughout the year called repeatedly upon the 
Bureau for economic and statistical information, and the requests were 
answered with full and complete data at all times. The Bureau’s 
services in this respect included the collection, analysis, and publica- 
tion of current and periodical data on all mineral commodities; studies 
of special economic phases of the mineral industries brought on by the 
war; and compilation of the Minerals Yearbook, the internationally 
recognized economic and statistical authority in this field. Many 
special statistical studies and investigations on strategic and critical 
metals and nonmetals, as well as fuels, were undertaken by the Bureau 
in cooperation with the several Government war agencies. 

The Bureau published over 400 reports, including numerous bul- 
letins, technical papers, handbooks, and Minerals Yearbook chapters. 
It replied to more than 100,000 letters of request for information and 
distributed about 550,000 copies of Bureau publications. Educational 
motion pictures acquired during the year totaled 546 sets; the out- 
standing borrowers of films from the Bureau of Mines were the Army 
and Navy air services, the Coast Guard, the CCC, and schools offering 
defense training classes. 

The Bureau of Mines coordinated its work with that of other 
agencies of the Department of the Interior through the War Resources 
Council for the Department, which was established by Secretary 
Ickes for the purpose of mobilizing the strategic natural resources of 
the Nation on the scale made necessary by global warfare. 


F uture Work 


To devote to the Nation most effectively the full benefit of its 
knowledge and experience for the winning of the war, the Bureau of 
Mines during the fiscal year 1942 made definite plans not only to 
utilize immediately the vast store of technical information acquired 
over a long period, but also to undertake new phases of work and new 
endeavors that would help to maintain the security of domestic 
mineral production and help to speed victory through the expanded 
output of usable strategic and critical minerals. 

In anticipation of authorization and appropriation of funds by the 
Congress, the Bureau of Mines planned still greater enlargement of its 
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helium-producing facilities; an increase in its program for the explora- 
tion and development of domestic deposits of strategic, critical, and 
esscntial mineral ores; an intensification of its search and development 
of domestic substitutes for minerals formerly imported or for which 
the United States is still largely dependent upon foreign sources; and 
an expansion of its field investigations and laboratory and pilot-plant 
studies that would tend to increase production from known sources 
and develop usable substitutes for domestic materials in which 
critical shortages apparently were developing. 

To expedite its future work as planned, the Bureau reorganized 
its operating structure during the last days of the fiscal year. Among 
the changes was the expansion of the Office of the Director to include 
an Assistant Director. As a result of new work undertaken during 
the year, the Health and Safety Service was expanded to include three 
additional divisions—a Coal Mine Inspection Division, the Explosives 
Control Division, and the Mineral Production Security Division. 

The phases of work the Bureau scheduled for the fiscal year 1943 
include the following: 

The erection of pilot plants for investigating the best methods of 
producing sponge iron on a commercial scale will be undertaken. 
Direct reduction of iron ore by solid fuels and by natural gas are two 
of the processes to be employed to obtain a material that can be 
utilized during the war as a suitable substitute for scrap iron to mix 
with pig iron in the manutacture of steel. 

To satisfy the anticipated needs of the military forces for helium, 
the Bureau will increase substantially its output of the noninflam- 
mable, light-weight gas by many additional millions of cubic feet. 
To achieve this unprecedented production goal, the Bureau planned 
to complete within the shortest possible time the new addition to its 
Amanilo (Tex.) plant, to undertake immediately the construction of a 
new plant, and to intensify the studies of other gas fields and to in- - 
vestigate possible additional plant sites. 

Because of tbe limited known reserves of high-grade bauxite in the 
United States for the production of aluminum metal and for chemicals 
and abrasives essential to war industries, the Bureau will expand its 
investigations of methods of beneficiating low-grade bauxite ores, 
alumina-containing clays, alunite, and other potential raw materials. 

Other strategic, critical, and essential minerals also will be investi- 
gated. The mineral exploration program will be expanded to include 
new areas and additional minerals. Hand in hand with this field 
work, laboratory studies of selected ores will be carried out and 
economic studies will be undertaken. From the data obtained, 
recommendations, where warranted by the facts, will bé made to 
private industry and to Federal war agencies with a view to bringing 
all vital metals and nonmetals into production. 
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Further research will be done on magnesium in the laboratory and 
in pilot plants, additional studies will be undertaken on the bene- 
ficiation of chromite and on the production of electrolytic chromium, 
a pilot plant will be constructed and operated to obtain engineering 
data on the reduction of zinc concentrates with methane gas, and the 
resources of the West will be investigated and examined with a view 
to the feasibility of establishing a larger steel industry in that area. 

Plans also were made for more effective enforcement of the Federal 
Explosives Act by the placement of explosives investigators througb- 
out the Nation. Under the sponsorship of the Office of Civilian 
Defense, and in cooperation with other Federal, State, and local 
agencies, the Bureau will help protect the Nation’s mines, quarries. 


smelters, and allied mineral facilities from sabotage and subversive’ 


action. 


Review of the Year’s Work 


As the changes in the organization of the Bureau of Mines were not 
effected until 2 weeks before the close of the fiscal year, the activities 
of the Bureau described in the following paragraphs reflect’ the 
activities of the organization when it comprised four branches— 
Technologic, Health and Safety, Economics and Statistics, and 
Administrative. These branches administered and planned in 
Washington the activities that were carried on largely in the principal 


mining districts of the country through experiment stations, field _ 


offices, and district representatives. 


Technological Work 
Exploration of Ore Deposits 


The Bureau of Mines centered its program of examination and 
exploration of ore deposits mainly on ores designated as “‘strategic”’ by 
the Army and Navy Munitions Board, namely, ores of antimony, 
chromium, manganese, mercury, nickel, tin and tungsten. Investi- 
gations also were started of raw material resources for western steel 
production (iron ore and coking coal) and of deposits of bauxite, 
alunite, and aluminum-bearing clay for the production of alumina. 
Near the end of the year, the Bureau began drilling for deep-lying 
magnesium chloride salts in Utah. 

Highlighting the accomplishments of the year’s work were the 
following: 

About 2,345,000 tons of chromium ore—in Montana, California, 
Oregon, and Alaska—was added to the known reserves of the Nation. 
Three of the properties explored during the year already are in 
production. 
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“An important new find of mercury ore of good, commercial grade 
‘gs made in central Idaho, where 436,000 tons of low-grade (2.7 
‘unds mercury per ton) had been indicated earlier in the year in a 
‘rtially developed section of the same property. The high-grade 
‘31s in a body about 30 feet thick and at the end of the year had been 
iced by four diamond-drill holes over a strike length of 200 feet. 
‘probably will be found to contain much more than 50,000 tons, 
saying 8 pounds of mercury per ton. A second discovery of com- 
»rcial-grade mercury ore was made by diamond drilling in an old 
‘ne in Oregon, recently closed because of depleted ore reserves. 

The exploration of one deposit in Idaho indicated probable tungsten 
2 reserves of 150,000 tons, with reasonable expectation of developing 
0,000 to 500,000 tons more. (In the 1941 fiscal year the largest 
d most important discovery of tungsten ore was made by the 
ireau of Mines and Geological Survey. This deposit of ore is now 
iking a substantial contribution to the war effort.) At three other 


ngsten mines in Nevada where ore reserves had been depleted, 


oductive operations were resumed on new ore made known by the 
ireau of Mines. Exploration at these mines was continuing at the 
d of the year. 

Sampling in southeastern California and western Arizona revealed 
ough manganese ore to warrant construction and operation of one, 
d possibly two, 100-ton beneficiation plants, and completion of 
ploration in Arkansas established sufficient reserves of wad ore to 
rant a 300- to 500-ton mill. More than 20,000,000 tons of iron 
2 were indicated by exploration of about 1 mile of an iron-bearing 
‘mation 6! miles long in California, and over 8,000,000 tons in two 
her areas in Arizona and Oregon, respectively. Drilling in Georgia 
d Oklahoma revealed deposits of bauxite estimated to contain 
165,000 tons of usable ore. 

Seven hundred and forty deposits containing strategic minerals 
re given preliminary examination and were indexed and rated as to 
pir relative importance. Sixty-five exploration projects were active 
ring all or part of the year as follows: 1, antimony; 10, chromite; 
, Manganese; 4, mercury; 2, nickel; 8, tungsten; 1, coking coal; 6, 
n; 5, bauxite; 2, alunite; and 5, alumina clay. Some of these 
yjects comprised work on 2 to 10 separate deposits. 

Persons throughout the United States interested in the search for 
ategic minerals sent in samples of ore to the Bureau. More than 
0O of these were examined during the year. 


‘Metallurgical Investigations 


3%ecause many of the domestic ore deposits already known or 
»lored by the Bureau are low-grade or complex, or both, the program 


e 
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of developing and testing methods of beneficiation was given cot.- 
able attention. The laboratory investigations and pilot-plant - 
demonstrated that substantial amounts of vital minerals for th «© 
can be made available from domestic ores. ! 

Methods have been developed for the concentration of many: * 
ganese ores to ferrograde manganese; for the recovery of chror 
and ferrograde chromite from low-grade chromium ores; for the: | 
aration of alumina from clays and alunite; tor the product. ' 
magnesia and magnesium; for the recovery of cobalt metal or « ‘ 
for increased production of lead; and for the beneficiation of 
containing antimony, copper, iron, mercury, nickel, tungsten. : 
and fluorspar. 

Ore Dressing.—Ore dressing provides a quick and inexpensive n: ! 
to beneficiate the mined product. Studies were made of the cur 
tration of ores containing the following strategic and cnitical m ‘ 
and minerals: Antimony, chromium, cobalt, copper, iron, mangn ° 
mercury, nickel, tungsten, zinc, magnesium, fluorite, and andw. 
The results of laboratory investigation of about 140 ores conta: 
one or more of these metals have been encouraging in almost «: 
instance. 

The concentration of more than 125 manganese ores fron: 
Western States was investigated. Although only half of the 
tested may be classified as amenable to concentration to ferro: ' 
mangancse, the production from these ores could make up much * 
indicated deficiency. Most of the ores that could not be benetic ' 
to ferrograde were readily concentrated to an intermediate g ' 
which would be desirable feed to either leaching or pyrometallur: ¢ 
processes to produce high-grade manganese products. : 

Ore-dressing methods also were used in the laboratory and . ° 
plants for beneficiating manganese ores from the Eastern S. 
A pilot magnetic roasting and magnetic separation plant tr. ¢ 
Various manganese ore samples from the Cuyuna range of Mann -* 
and the Batesville district of Arkansas. Construction of tloat-: * 
sink and leaching plants was undertaken to provide additional 
ties for ore testing. Manganese concentration mills were des? 
for the Batesville and the Cuyuna range districts, and for the De: * 
district of New Mexico. Flow sheets for these mills were based . 4 
laboratory and pilot-plant tests. ' 

The ore-dressing pilot mill at Boulder City, Nev., was com. 1 

& 
¢ 
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. 
rm 
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In September 1941 and immediately put in operation for treating 
manganese ore from the nearby Las Vegas Wash area. The opera: 
proved the feasibility of beneficiating bigber-grade ores to ferro 
and the lower-ygrade ores to an intermediate grade. Early in 44 
1942, the pilot mill was converted to testing the low-grade and n° ¢ 
tory Artillery Peak (Ariz.) ore. 
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{he Chamberlain (S. Dak.) pilot manganese-concentration plant 
3 treating the nodule-bearing shale of the area to recover nodules. 
process includes hand sorting, kiln drying, and screening the 
lules from the shale. For experimental purposes, an explosive 
.ttering unit was added to the plant. 

‘Tydrometallurgy—Numerous laboratory leaching tests on man- 
aese ores that were not amenable to concentration by ore-dressing 
thods were completed. New procedures for dissolving manganese 
m the ore were devised and older processes improved. The nitro- 
«dioxide process reached the pilot-plant stage. The sulfur dioxide- 
turic acid leach was modified to produce a high-grade product from 
s containing up to several percent phosphorus. Large-scale labo- 
ory leaching tests using smelter flue gas containing sulfur dioxide 
re conducted. A new process was developed that may be used on 
nganese ores containing appreciable quantities of objectionable 
durities, such as zinc. 

The hydrometallurgical pilot plant treated ores too low grade for 
ect use in standard industrial ferro-alloy production. The man- 
iese from low-grade ores was leached with sulfur dioxide, nitrogen 
xide gas, or dilute sulfuric acid. Manganese sulfate or manganese 
rate was obtained by evaporation of excess water. Further treat- 
nt by this leaching method yielded material highly suitable for 
ctrolytic deposition of high-purity manganese metal in the pilot 
nt. 

Jomestic chromium ores usually may be concentrated to a prod- 
; of low chromium:iron ratio. Reduction roasting of subgrade 
icentrates followed by acid leaching of the iron produces a residue 
it is smelted to standard ferrochrome. Construction of a 25-ton- 
-day reduction roasting and leaching pilot plant was undertaken. 
A process was developed for recovering cobalt from domestic low- 
wie oxidized cobalt ore. This process yielded a high-grade cobalt 
de or cobalt compound suitable for the production of electrolytic 
salt metal.. 

Studies of various eoneeel methods for preparing alumina from 
nite, clays, and other aluminum-bearing materials resulted in the 
scOon of a procedure for investigation in a small pilot plant. 
mples from most Western States were run through the plant. The: 
eration included dehydration of the clay followed by an acid leach. 
e electrolytic precipitation of hydrous alumina and the dehydration 
alum produced in various ways were studied. Production of 
tallic aluminum from these products will be investigated. 
Klectrometallurgy.—The operations of the electrolytic manganese 
ot: plant determined optimum electrolyte concentrations, economic 
rent densities, and the most satisfactory cell-room equipment for 
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commercial installations. Current efficiency was increased to 6) 
percent. 

A process for producing magnesium metal by direct electrolysis of 
magnesia in a fused salt bath was developed. It showed excellent 
possibilities for utilizing domestic magnesites and dolomitic ores. An 
8,000-ampere pilot electrolysis cell was placed in operation. Electro- 
thermic reduction of magnesia by carbon is potentially a superior 
process for producing magnesium metal. Improved methods of over- 
coming technical difficulties were developed in a small pilot plant at 
Pullman, Wash. Methods also were developed for the production of 
high-purity electrolytic chromium. 

Conditions were established for the electrodeposition of metallic 
cobalt from solutions obtained by the treatment of low-grade oxidized 
cobalt ore. 

Pyrometallurgy.—Refractory low-grade manganese ores were suc- 
cessfully smelted with pyrite in an electric arc furnace to produce a 
manganese sulfide matte. This matte can be used as such in the 
steel industry or can be sintered to a 60-percent manganese product 
that will meet ferrograde manganese specifications. Fine, high-grade 
mangancse oxide and carbonate ores, manganese carbonate flotation 
concentrates, calcines from deleading manganese oxide flotation con- 
centrates, and calcines from the treatment of manganese sulfate were 
successfully sintered to meet ferrograde specifications. ) 

The recovery of vanadium from titanomagnetites by smelting a 
sintered concentrate in the 6-ton University of Minnesota experi- 
mental blast furnace was investigated. Results showed trends that. 
may be investigated in more detail in industrial furnaces and should 
lead to the recovery of a substantial quantity of vanadium from 
domestic deposits heretofore not utilized. 

Methods were developed for taking advantage of the more rapid 
smelting rates for lead on the Scotch hearth furnace, using pelletized, 
richer and more finely divided flotation concentrates. A mechanical 
charging device was designed and installed. It was found that a good 
portion of the zinc wasted to lead blast-furnace slags may be separated 
and saved. 

Testing Methods.—Many ores containing war minerals were sub- 
jected to microscopic examination, chemical analyses, and physical 
testing. In all, 3,500 prospectors’ samples were tested for the occur- 
rence of strategic minerals. The properties of various alloy systems 
were studied. New equipment was designed and built to extend the 
facilities of the laboratory. Considerable X-ray work was done on 
determining the structure of various alloys and in distinguishing 
between closely related minerals. 

The investigation of the thermoelectric method of checking the 
composition of metals was continued to materials of higher alloy 
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content. Its usefulness in making acceptance tests on purchased 
materials and in sorting scrap metal was demonstrated. A simple, 
quick method, based upon the emergence of substances of fixed melt- 
ing points, was developed for determining the temperature of molten 
metals, and work was begun to produce a complete series of test sub- 
stances. 

Metallurgical Fundamentals.—Because the control and improve- 
ment of energetics of processes for critical metals require precise data 
on the various forms of energy content involved in transformations of 
these substances, the Bureau determined the quantities of the various 
energy forms for the most important critical substances, with special 
emphasis on manganese, chromium, and magnesium. The magnetic 
properties of certain manganese alloys also were studied. 


Nonmetals Research 


The Bureau of Mines met heavy demands for cooperative assist- 
ance in the field of nonmetals, as well as metals, by the Federal war 
agencies. 

The removal of impurities from low-grade bauxite by gravity- 
washing and froth-flotation methods was undertaken just before the 
beginning of the fiscal year, and by October 1941 improved methods of 
washing were determined. 

A special appropriation for the investigation of calcium aluminate 
processes for extracting alumina from siliceous bauxite was used to 
test the Seailles process. The conclusion was that while the process 
can be operated technically, it is not attractive from the economic and 
practical standpoints. The lime-soda sintering process was one of 
the methods thought to be more practical. A sequence of operations 
was worked out that gives high extractions and recoveries of alumina 
of satisfactory grade. The process was scheduled for testing in a 
subcommercial test plant in the fall of 1942. 

Foreseeing that the metallurgical demands for bauxite would make 
it necessary to substitute clay for bauxite in making aluminum sulfate 
(used in water treatment, paper manufacture, etc.), the Burcau under- 
took studies on preparing clays to make them suitable for this purpose. 
As a result substitution of properly calcined kaolins for bauxite can 
be recommended; and the War Production Board was reported to be 
working out the means for the production and use of such clay. 

Substitutes were found for Indian kyanite, a mineral used for 
special refractories, formerly imported from near Calcutta. The 
most attractive one is topaz, which can be mined commercially in 
South Carolina. The War Production Board reported it is making 
arrangements for commercial production. 

The shortage of flake graphite, normally imported from Madagascar, 
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for crucible and steel-ladle stoppers was foreseen during the fall of 
1940, and work was initiated on the Alabama graphites that had been 
exploited during the First World War. A far larger size of flake now 
is needed than in 1917. Suitable means of milling the graphite rock 
were developed. The War Production Board, guided by these 
results, made arrangements for building five mills in three States. 

Radio ceramic tale suitable for radio insulators was found to be 
insufficient for expanded needs during the winter of 1941. The 
Geological Survey sought suitable grades of talc available in quantity 
and the Bureau of Mines did the technical work of testmg the talcs. 
Many were found to need flotation to remove impurities. Increased 
production along the lines recommended by the Bureau of Mines is 
expected. 

The war in Europe cut off Belgian glass sand, which had supplied 
Pacific coast glass plants. A study was made of methods for scrubbing 
off iron stains and removing feldspar and heavy minerals from West 
coast sands. One of the larger glass companies undertook con- 
struction of a plant at Monterey, Calif., which will incorporate the 
Bureau’s findings and produce high-grade sand in large quantities. 

Deposits of the volcanic rock, dunite, made up mostly of olivine, 
exist in the Eastern States, as well as in the Far Western States, and 
electric-furnace fusion of the rock with sufficient reducing agent 
produces ferrosilicon and fused magnesium silicate, or forsterite. 
Tests of brick made with the forsterite showed it to be a desirable 
supplement to magnesite brick and usable as a substitute for re- 
fractory material formerly imported from Austria and Greece. 


Coal and Coal Products 


The Bureau of Mines expanded the consulting service that it 
maintains for all the Government agencies for: (1) The purchase and 
operation of steam generating and heating equipment, (2) the pur- 
chase and analysis of coal, and (3) the conditioning of water used in 
boilers. Consultation, acceptance tests, and inspections were pro- 
vided on numerous equipment installations, particularly for the War 
Department. Attention was directed to the conversion of Federal 
plants on the East coast from oil- to coal-burning equipment. 

More than 15,000 coal analyses were made and about half of these 
were in connection with the purchase of 3,130,000 tons of coal for the 
War and Navy Departments and 518,000 tons for other Government 
agencics. To obtain analyses for awarding Government coal ccn- 
tracts, Bureau of Mines coal-sampling trucks visited 468 mines in 
12 States and collected 1,740 samples, primarily in arcas adjacent to 
new war activities. 

Coking Coal.—The construction of seven new blast furnaces in the 
West has created a demand for western coals that have satisfactory 
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coking properties. The Bureau’s field exploratory crews and the 
coal-carbonization laboratory in Pittsburgh showed that certain coals 
of Oklahoma, Arkansas, Utah, New Mexico, Colorado, and Wyoming 
will meet the needs. The survey of the coking properties of coals of. 
the United States, which the Bureau of Mines began in 1927, has 
been especially valuable in the selection and blending of coals for 
blast-furnace coke. Bureau of Mines laboratory research also pro- 
vided information for coke-plant operators on the storing properties 
of coals of various compositions. 

Gasoline From Coal.—The Germans, who have been working on 
processes for the conversion of coal to gasoline and oil since 1913, 
were so successful that it is estimated now that their plants will 
produce about 5,000,000 tons of gasoline anaually. The Bureau has 
experimented with a hydrogenation process. for several years and has 
determined the amenability of many American coals to liquefaction, 
which will be most useful in the future; moreover, the Bureau has 
developed a relatively low pressure hydrogenation treatment for 
producing a heavy fuel oil suitable for use as Bunker C cil. Valu- 
able byproducts, such as phenols, cresols, and xylenols, also can be 
obtained from coal-hydrogenation products. The Fischer-Tropsch 
water-gas method is to be investigated during the coming year. 
Hydrogenation byproduct lignin from paper-pulp manufacture has 
been found to yield isopropylcyclohexanol, a material valuable in 
the plastics industry and of possible importance as an antiknock 
addition agent to gasolines. 

Boiler Water—Proper conditioning and treatment of boiler waters 
assumed added importance because of the war demand for uninter- 
rupted steam production. Analyses of boiler water samples by the 
Bureau increased by 250 percent over 1941. Material improvement in 
efficiency and economy for boilers operated by the War Department 
resulted from this water-conditioning service. 

Coal Storage.— To protect industiial and domestic consumers against 
coal shortages, storage of ample quantities of coal became essential. 
Because bituminous and subbituminous coals are subject to sponta- 
neous heating and ignition, the Bureau instituted a survey of the action 
of coal under storage conditions in industry to determine the best 
practical methods of storing individual coals. 

Coal Mining —The Bureau initiated studies relating to consumption 
of power in the mines and indicated ways and means of effecting 
economies with no losses in efficiency. 


Petroleum and Natural Gas 


Although the war did not change the character of the research and 
investigative work of the Bureau of Mines on petroleum and natural 
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gas, it changed the emphasis on particular problems, created demands 
for volumes of factual data, and allowed less time in which to assemble 
and collate essential information. The Bureau was able to respond to 
the immediate needs of the War and Navy Departments, the Office of 
the Petroleum Coordinator for War, and othe: Government agencies 
for technical advice and information on several phases of the national 
program of supplying petroleum products for war uses. 

Petroleum engineers of the Bureau made a suivey of more than 200 
crude oils and of the products from 25 condensate plants to determine 
their content of high-octane aviation-gasoline stock. They also under- 
took a series of test's to determine the most effective blending of various 
components of 100-octane aviation gasoline, and initiated a study to 
determine the components of the reservoir fluids and the available 
reserves in fields of the condensate type which yield hydrocarbons 
needed in aviation gasoline. Other typical assignments included a 
study of all possible petroleum sources of toluene for use in the manu- 
facture of explosives, and a study of the possibility of augmenting 
supplies of paraffin wax. 

In April 1942 the Bureau opened a petroleum field office at Franklin, 
Pa., to help 15,000 oil producers in the Appalachian region who lack 
technical staffs of their own to determine the best practical means of 
repairing wells and repressuring the sands with air and gas to stimulate 
the production of oil needed for special lubricants. 

The Bureau turned the whole chemistry and refining program of the 
Petroleum Experiment Stations at Bartlesville, Okla., and Laramie, 
Wyo., to the search for technical answers to current practical questions 
regarding the essential nature of crude oils, natural gas, condensates, 
and their components. High-efficiency fractionating towers were 
designed and built; work progressed on desulfurization of marginal 
aviation-gasoline base stocks to improve their response to tetraethyl 
lead; and reports gave valuable information on volume and types of 
asphalts needed for military ai1port runways and 10ads. 

Reports on the Bureau’s methods of collecting and examining 
subsurface samples of petroleum, the results of its field studies, and a 
new basis for analyzing reservoir behavior, using pressure-production 
data, have advanced the technology of determining oil and gas reserves 
and pointed toward advisable methods of withdrawal under war 
conditions. Special attention was given to the effects of high gas:oil 
1atios, excessive pressure declines, and abnormally low rates of water 
encroachment. Subsurface samples were taken in various fields and 
analyzed for quantity of gas in solution, shrinkage resulting from gas 
liberation, and composition of the oil-gas mixtures in reservoirs. Core 
samples were subjected to connate water determinations, and studies 
were made of the permeability of porous rocks and productivity indexes 
of wells and fields. Contributions were made to the subject of well 
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- spacing. The Bureau made reports on the proper blending of oil-well 
- drilling mud-fluids and on methods of combatting heaving shales. 


Information on the chemical nature and gas-water ratios of gas 
hydrates was obtained in cooperation with the American Gas Associ- 


ation. As a result, gas transmission lines can operate at higher capac- 


4 


ities. Deteiminations were made of the distribution of residual gases 

teturned to the producing formations by cycling operations in con- 

densate fields to obtain maximum yields of liquefiable components. 
The Bureau gathered a fund of information on stimulating produc- 


tion in “stripper’’ fields containing large oil reserves that may be 


> recovered by well-planned, secondary-recovery methods. They also 


reported on the treatment of oil-field brines and their use as a repres- 


- suring medium in water-flood projects. 


The Bureau conducted tests on tanks which gave valuable infor- 


mation on changes that may be expected in aviation gasoline and 
- evaperation losses of blend components stored for the war use. 


The far-sighted policy of research, development, and conservation 
followed since the Bureau’s helium program was initiated during the 
last World War makes it possible to supply this gas in quantity to the 
United States armed forces in the present conflict. The Amarillo 
(Tex.), helium plant produced more helium in 1942 than in any previous 
fiscal year. The Amarillo helium plant is being enlarged, and a new 
plant is being built. The Cliffside field now has a total of nine wells 


- produeing helium-bearing gas. 


Explosives 


Experimental research on explosives developed new findings, 
many of which are directly applicable to military explosives and have 
been used by the war agencies. The research program included 
studies of sheathed explosives, the production of toxic gases by ex- 
plosives, the ignition hazards of explosives when used in the presence 
of combustible gases and dust, the strategic properties of liquid- 
oxygen explosives, and an underlying inquiry into factors affecting 
the temperatures and prossures developed by explosives. 

For protection of equipment and personnel in special war industries 
avainst very rapid gas explosions, certain high-speed explosion 
diaphragms were developed; and to assist the synthetic rubber and 
plastics industries, studies were made of explosion and inflammability 
characteristics of butadiene, styrene, acrylonitnile, chlorobenzene, 
and trichlorethylene. Other studies included one of methods of 
preventing explosions due to hydrogen liberation in the charging of 
storage batteries. Further work was done on the use of helium im 
preventing explosions of anesthetic mixtures; and a study of the 
chemical factors controlling anthracite mine fires was completed. 
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gas, it changed the emphasis on particular problems, created demani |; 
for volumes of factual data, and allowed less time in which to assembk }. 
and collate essential information. The Bureau was able to responds} 
the immediate needs of the War and Navy Departments, the Officedf 
the Petroleum Coordinator for War, and other Government agencis 
for technical advice and information on several phases of the nation}. 
program of supplying petroleum products for war uses. 

Petroleum engineers of the Bureau made a survey of more than 2} 
crude oils and of the products from 25 condensate plants to determut}’ 
their content of high-octane aviation-gasoline stock. They also under 
took a series of tests to determine the most effective blending of variow 
components of 100-octane aviation gasoline, and initiated a study, 
determine the components of the reservoir fluids and the available 
reserves in fields of the condensate type which yield hydrocarbos) 
needed in aviation gasoline. Other typical assignments included: 
study of all possible petroleum sources of toluene for use in the matt 
facture of explosives, and a study of the possibility of augmentig] 
supplies of paraffin wax. 

In April 1942 the Bureau opened a petroleum field office at Franklin, 
Pa., to help 15,000 oil pioducers in the Appalachian region who lack 
technical staffs of their own to determine the best practical means off 
repairing wells and repressuring the sands with air and gas to stimulat 
the production of oil needed for special lubricants. 

The Bureau turned the whole chemistry and refining program of the 
Petroleum Experiment Stations at Bartlesville, Okla., and Laramie, 
Wyo., to the search for technical answers to current practical questios 
regarding the essential nature of crude oils, natural gas, condensates. 
and their components. High-efficiency fractionating towers We 
designed and built; work progressed on desulfurization of maregll 
aviation-gasoline base stocks to improve their response to tetraethy! 
lead; and reports gave valuable information on volume and types o 
asphalts needed for military aiiport runways and 1oads. 

Reports on the Bureau’s methods of collecting and examinilf 
subsurface samples of petroleum, tbe results of its field studies, ands 
new basis for analyzing reservoir behavior, using pressure-productio® 
data, have advanced the technology of determining oil and gas reseI"® 
and pointed toward advisable methods of withdrawal under ¥# 
conditions. Special attention was given to the effects of high 8° 
ratios, excessive pressure declines, and abnormally low rates of watel 
encroachment. Subsurface samples were taken in various fields # 
analyzed foi quantity of gas in solution, shiinkage resulting from £4 
liberation, and composition of the oil-gas mixtures in reservolls. Core 
samples were subjected to connate water determinations, and studies 
were made of the permeability of porous rocks and productivity indexe® 
of wells and fields. Contributions were made to the subject of we 
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acing. The Bureau made reports on the proper blending of oil-well 
rilling mud-fluids and on methods of combatting beaving shales. 

-Tnformation on the chemical nature and gas-water ratios of gas 
‘ydiates was obtained in cooperation with the American Gas Associ- 
jon. As aresult, gas transmission lines can operate at higher capac- 
ies. Determinations were made of the distribution of residual gases 

‘turned to the producing formations by cycling operations in con- 
onsate fields to obtain maximum yields of liquefiable components. 
The Bureau gathered a fund of information on stimulating produc- 
on in “stripper” fields containing large oil reserves that may be 
‘covered by well-planned, secondary-recovery methods. They also 
‘ported on the treatment of oil-field brines and their use as a repres- 
ining medium in water-flood projects. 

The Bureau conducted tests on tanks which gave valuable infor- 
iation on changes that may be expected in aviation gasoline and 
vaporation losses of blend components stored for the war use. 

The far-sighted policy of research, development, and conservation 
lowed since the Bureau’s helium program was initiated during the 
ist World War makes it possible to supply this gas in quantity to the 
Inited States armed forces in the present conflict. The Amarillo 
Tex.), helium plant produced more helium in 1942 than in any previous 
seal year. The Amarillo helium plant is being enlarged, and a new 
lant is being built. The Cliffside field now has a total of nine wells 
roducing helium-bearing gas. : 


Explosives 


Experimental research on explosives developed new findings, 
hany of which are directly applicable to military explosives and have 
een used by the war agencies. The research program included 
tudies of sheathed explosives, the production of toxic gases by ex- 
losives, the ignition hazards of explosives when uscd in the presence 
f combustible gases and dust, the strategic properties of liquid- 
xygen explosives, and an underlying inquiry into factors affecting 
he temperatures and prassures developed by explosives. 

For protection of equy»ment and personnel in special war industries 
gainst very ‘rapid gas explosions, certain high-speed explosion 
laphragms were developed; and to assist the synthetic rubber and 
lastics industries, studies were made of explosion and inflammability 
haracteristics of butadiene, styrene, acrylonitrile, chlorobenzene, 
nd trichlorethylene. Other studies included one of methods of 
reventing explosions due to hydrogen liberation in the charging of 
lorage batteries. Further work was done on the use of helium in 
reventing explosions of anesthetic mixtures; and a study of the 
hemical factors controlling anthracite mine fires was completed. 
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gas, it changed the emphasis on particular problems, created demané |: 
for volumes of factual data, and allowed less time in which to assembk |. 
and collate essential information, The Bureau was able to respond ti 
the immediate needs of the War and Navy Departments, the Offices]. 
the Petroleum Coordinator for War, and other Government agencs 
for technical advice and information on several phases of the nation 
program of supplying petroleum products for war uses. 

Petroleum engineers of the Bureau made a survey of more than ll 
crude oils and of the products from 25 condensate plants to determut| 
their content of high-octane aviation-gasoline stock. They also unde: 
took a series of tests to determine the most effective blending of vanou 
components of 100-octane aviation gasoline, and initiated a study ts 
determine the components of the reservoir fluids and the availabk} 
reserves in fields of the condensate type which yield hydrocarbox} 
needed in aviation gasoline. Other typical assignments included’ 
study of all possible petroleum sources of toluene for use in the man: 
facture of explosives, and a study of the possibility of augment 
supplies of paraffin wax. 

In April 1942 the Bureau opened a petroleum field office at Franklin, 
Pa., to help 15,000 oil pioducers in the Appalachian region who lack 
technical staffs of their own to determine the best practical means aff 
repairing wells and repressuring the sands with air and gas to stimulste 
the production of oil needed for special lubricants. 

The Bureau turned the whole chemistry and refining program of the 
Petroleum Experiment Stations at Bartlesville, Okla., and Laramie, 
Wyo., to the search for technical answers to current practical questions 
regarding the essential nature of crude oils, natural gas, condensalés 
and their components. High-efficiency fractionating towers ¥ 
designed and built; work progressed on desulfurization of margin! 
aviation-gasoline base stocks to improve their response to tetraethr! 
lead; and reports gave valuable information on volume and types df 
asphalts needed for military aii port runways and 10ads. 

Reports on the Bureau’s methods of collecting and examinilg 
subsurface samples of petroleum, the results of its field studies, and § 
new basis for analyzing reservoir behavior, using pressure-productio1 
data, have advanced the technology of determining oil and gas reser¥® 
and pointed toward advisable metbods of withdrawal under ¥# 
conditions. Special attention was given to the effects of high gas’ 
1atios, excessive pressure declines, and abnormally low rates of wale! 
encroachment. Subsurface samples were taken in various fields 4” 
analyzed for quantity of gas in solution, shrinkage resulting from gas 
liberation, and composition of the oil-gas mixtures in reservoirs. 6" 
samples were subjected to connate water determinations, and studies 
were made of the permeability of porous rocks and productivity indexés 
of wells and fields. Contributions were made to the subject of ¥ 
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yacing. The Bureau made reports on the proper blending of oil-well 
rilling mud-fluids and on methods of combatting beaving shales. — 
‘Information on the chemical nature and gas-water ratios of gas 
ydiates was obtained in cooperation with the American Gas Associ- 
jon. As aresult, gas transmission lines can operate at higher capac- 
ies. Determinations were made of the distribution of residual gases 
‘turned to the producing formations by cycling operations in con- 
ensate fields to obtain maximum yields of liquefiable components. 
The Bureau gathered a fund of information on stimulating produc- 
on in “stripper” fields containing laige oil reserves that may be 
‘covered by well-planned, secondary-recovery methods. They also 
‘ported on the treatment of oil-field brines and their use as a repres- 
ring medium in water-flood projects. 

The Bureau conducted tests on tanks which gave valuable infor- 
lation on changes that may be expected in aviation gasoline and 
vaporation losses of blend components stored for the war use. 

The far-sighted policy of research, development, and conservation 
lowed since the Bureau’s helium program was initiated during the 
ist World War makes it possible to supply this gas in quantity to the 
Imited States armed forces in the present conflict. The Amarillo 
Tex.), helium plant produced more helium in 1942 than in any previous 
scal year. The Amarillo helium plant is being enlarged, and a new 
lant is being built. The Cliffside field now has a total of nine wells 
roducing helium-bearing gas. ; 


Explosives 


Experimental research on explosives developed new findings, 
hany of which are directly applicable to military explosives and have 
een used by the war agencies. The research program included 
tudies of sheathed explosives, the production of toxic gases by ex- 
losives, the ignition hazards of explosives when used in the presence 
{ combustible gases and dust, the strategic properties of liquid- 
xygen explosives, and an underlying inquiry into factors affecting 
he temperatures and prossures developed by explosives. 

For protection of equr»ment and personnel in special war industries 
gainst very ‘rapid gas explosions, certain high-speed explosion 
laphragms were developed; and to assist the synthetic rubber and 
lastics industries, studies were made of explosion and inflammability 
haracteristics of butadiene, styrene, acrylonitrile, chlorobenzene, 
nd trichlorethylene. Other studies included one of methods of 
reventing explosions due to hydrogen liberation in the charging of 
‘orage batteries. Further work was done on the use of helium in 
reventing explosions of anesthetic mixtures; and a study of the 
hemical factors controlling anthracite mine fires was completed. 
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gas, it changed the emphasis on particular problems, created demank} 
for volumes of factual data, and allowed less time in which to assemble} 
and collate essential information. The Bureau was able to respondti] 
the immediate needs of the War and Navy Departments, the Offcedt 
the Petroleum Coordinator for War, and other Government agents}. 
for technical advice and information on several phases of the natioul§. 
program of supplying petroleum products for war uses. : 

Petroleum engineers of the Bureau made a survey of more than 2), 
crude oils and of the products from 25 condensate plants to determm} 
their content of high-octane aviation-gasoline stock. They also unde-§ 
took a series of testis to determine the most effective blending of vanow} 
components of 100-octane aviation gasoline, and initiated a study 0} 
determine the components of the reservoir fluids and the available) 
reserves in fields of the condensate type which yield hydrocarbox] 
needed in aviation gasoline. Other typical assignments included 88. 
study of all possible petroleum sources of toluene for use in the man} 
facture of explosives, and a study of the possibility of augmentim] 
supplies of paraffin wax. 

In April 1942 the Bureau opened a petroleum field office at Frankl, 
Pa., to help 15,000 oil producers in the Appalachian region who lack § 
technical staffs of their own to determine the best practical means af 
repairing wells and repressuring the sands with air and gas to stimulste 
the production of oil needed for special lubricants. | 

The Bureau turned the whole chemistry and refining program of the 
Petroleum Experiment Stations at Bartlesville, Okla., and Larame 
Wyo., to the search for technical answers to current practical questions 
regarding the essential nature of crude oils, natural gas, condensalé 
and their components. High-efficiency fractionating towers wet 
designed and built; work progressed on desulfurization of margins! 
aviation-gasoline base stocks to improve their response to tetraethy! 
lead; and reports gave valuable information on volume and type df 
asphalts needed for military airport runways and 10ads. 

Reports on the Bureau’s methods of collecting and examinlg 
subsurface samples of petroleum, tbe results of its field studies, and § 
new basis for analyzing reservoir behavior, using pressure-productiol 
data, have advanced the technology of determining oil and gas reseIv® 
and pointed toward advisable metbods of withdrawal under 
conditions. Special attention was given to the effects of high ga5° 
ratios, excessive pressure declines, and abnormally low rates of wale 
encroachment. Subsurface samples were taken in various fields #8 
analyzed fo1 quantity of gas in solution, shrinkage resulting from & 
liberation, and composition of the oil-gas mixtures in reservous. Cort 
samples were subjected to connate water determinations, and studi} 
were made of the permeability of porous rocks and productivity indexés 
of wells and fields. Contributions were made to the subject of ¥¢ 
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‘ing. The Bureau made reports on the proper blending of oil-well 
ling mud-fluids and on methods of combatting heaving shales. 
aformation on the chemical nature and gas-water ratios of gas 
‘rates was obtained in cooperation with the American Gas Associ- 
‘n. As aresult, gas transmission lines can operate at higher capac- 
3. Determinations were made of the distribution of residual gases 
irned to the producing formations by cycling operations in con- 
‘sate fields to obtain maximum yields of liquefiable components. 
‘he Bureau gathered a fund of information on stimulating produc- 
. in “stripper” fields containing lage oil reserves that may be 
»vered by well-planned, secondary-recovery methods. They also 
orted on the treatment of oil-field brines and their use as a repres- 
ng medium in water-flood projects. 

‘he Bureau conducted tests on tanks which gave valuable infor- 
sion on changes that may be expected in aviation gasoline and 
poration losses of blend components stored for the war use. 

‘he far-sighted policy of research, development, and conservation 
awed since the Bureau’s helium program was initiated during the 
World War makes it possible to supply this gas in quantity to the 
ted States armed forces in the present conflict. The Amarillo 
x.), helium plant produced more helium in 1942 than in any previous 
il year. The Amarillo helium plant is being enlarged, and a new 
it is being built. The Cliffside field now has a total of nine wells 
ducing helium-bearing gas. : 


Explosives 


sxpcerimental research on explosives developed new findings, 
ny of which are directly applicable to military explosives and have 
n used by the war agencics. The research program included 
lies of sheathed explosives, the production of toxic gases by ex- 
sives, the ignition hazards of explosives when used in the presence 
combustible gases and dust, the strategic properties of liquid- 
‘cen explosives, and an underlying inquiry into factors affecting 
temperatures and pressures developed by explosives. 
‘or protection of equipment and personne! in special war industries 
imst very rapid gas explosions, certain high-speed explosion 
phragms were developed; and to assist the synthetic rubber and 
stics industries, studies were made of explosion and inflammability 
racteristics of butadiene, styrene, acrylonitrile, chlorobenzene, 
1 trichlorethylene. Other studies included one of methods of 
venting explosions due to hydrogen liberation in the charging of 
rage batteries. Further work was done on the use of helium in 
venting explosions of anesthetic mixtures; and a study of the 
mical factors controlling anthracite mine fires was completed. 
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For safeguarding war industries using Diesel engines in explosive 
or combustible atmospheres, a ane gallery was completed and put 
in operation. 

The Bureau silos vos tesiiiia program, carried on for many years 
with a view to maintaining safe characteristics in explosives and 
blasting devices used by the mineral industries, moved forward 
rapidly. The Bureau made 111 chemical analyses, 958 gallery tests, 
and 678 control tests of a physical nature in the 1942 fiscal year. 

As part of the scientific research carried out in connection with 
administration of the Federal Explosives Act the Bureau, at the 
request of the Ordnance Department of the Army, made plant-secu- 
rity studies of some ordnance facilities and developed valuable infor- 
mation relating to manufacture of explosives. The Bureau also 
made some demolition studies in cooperation with the Army. 

Several disasters were investigated, including those that occurred 
at a black powder plant, a primer plant, two pyrotechnic plants, a 
railroad torpedo plant, and a quarry. 

_ Since the increasing use of inflammable metal powders in the war 

industries has created new and additional dangers from dust explosions, 
the Bureau extended its studies of metallic dust hazards. One 
result was the discovery that hard pitch (in granulated form) is an 
excellent agent for extinguishing magnesium fires in industrial plants 
where the use of sand and similar agents might harm machinery and 
equipment. 

The Bureau assigned an engineer to cooperate with the Chemical 
Warfare Service of the War Department, in connection with the latter's 
civilian protection activities, to conduct training work and to assist 
in the research work on the extinguishment of incendiary bombs and 
on kindred war problems. 

Upon completion of its studies of the effects of seismic vibrations 
from quarry blasts, the Bureau began a study of air waves from 
blasts, and the technique developed was applied to military problems. 


Safety, Plant Protection, and Health Activities 


Conservation of manpower and mining equipment and the protec- 
tion of mineral facilities from serious damage or destruction by care- 
lessness, neglect, sabotage, or subversive action were made paramount 
by the war. Safety education and accident-prevention work, sup- 
ported by investigative and testing activities, carried on in the same 
manner and with equal effectiveness as in past years, constituted the 
keystone of the vastly expanded safety and security program. The 
power of entry to coal mines, conferred on the Bureau by the Federal 
Coal Mine Inspection Act enacted in the previous fiscal year (Mav 
1941), and the regulatory powers granted by the Federal Explosives 
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Act approved December 26, 1941, as well as the broad authority 
implied in Executive Order 9165, of May 19, 1942, dealing with the 
national facility security program, proved to be of considerable 
assistance. 

The need for safety education and training and retraining of mineral 
mdustry workers in first-aid, accident prevention, and mine rescue 
operations, became progressively greater as increasing numbers of 
employees were drafted for military service, migrated to better-paying 
war industries, or absented themselves, leaving their ranks to be filled 
by men inexperienced and untrained in the newer mechanized opera- 
tions. ; 


Safety Work 


Engineers and safety instructors of the Bureau trained 90,206 
employees of the mining and affiliated industries in first aid and mine 
rescue during the fiscal year, bringing the total number of persons 
who have completed such courses since the establishment of the Bureau 
in 1910 to 1,538,758. Moreover, with the training of 1,459 persons 
as first-aid instructors, more than 16,000 persons throughout the 
country became qualified to teach the Bureau of Mines first-aid course 
in the civilian defense program of the Office of Civilian Defense. 
During 1942, 117 additional mines and plants were awarded certifi- 
cates showing that all employees had been trained im first aid. Since 
the Bureau has been convinced that persons trained in first aid are 
less likely to injure themselves or be involved in accidents, it has 
further promoted such training by endorsing and aiding first-aid 
competitions. During the year, it awarded certificates to 1,072 
persons who qualified as judges for first-aid contests and assisted in 
conducting 61 first-aid contests in 11 States. 

The Bureau’s personnel instructed 2,008 mine workers in mine 
rescue work, and gave its advanced mine rescue training course to 138 
persons during the year. These men, familiar with the use of gas 
masks, oxygen breathing apparatus, and procedures connected with 
fires and explosions in confined places such as mimes and tunnels, 
constitute an efficient reserve for use in civilian defense and rescue 
work. 

At virtually all major mine disasters, Bureau personnel assisted 
in the rescue and recovery operations, sometimes at the risk of life 
orlimb. The Bureau’s engineers investigated 24 mine explosions in 11 
States, 25 mine fires in 15 States, and 52 miscellancous accidents in 
24 States during the year. Rigid inspections were made of 43 pri- 
vatecly owned mine rescue stations at the request of the owners. 

The Bureau’s plan of giving accident prevention courses was con- 
tinued. During the year 112 persons were trained in the course for 
coal-mine officials. A total of 8,521 mine officials and others have 
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taken the complete course, and 5,122 have received partial training 
since 1930 when the course was inaugurated. The accident-prevention 
course, especially designed for coal miners, has been given in complete 
form to 1,841 miners and in partial form to 795 others since the course 
was organized in 1940. An accident-prevention course for metal 
miners was introduced and given to 160 metal-mining officials. During 
the fiscal year, 170 persons completed a course of instruction in 
petroleum safety, and 120 others received part of the training. 

In its safety education program for the mineral industries, the 
Bureau utilized motion pictures, slides, exhibits, testing galleries 
and similar educational tools extensively. During the year, sound 
motion pictures on safety subjects were exhibited 170 times at safety 
meetings. Thirteen safety exhibits were shown in 10 States at fairs 
and expositions in mining districts and at mining conventions. The 
Bureau’s representatives attended, and at times addressed, 612 
safety mectings held in 33 States. 

Testing work on electrical machinery and equipment, to determine 
their safety for use in gassy and dusty atmospheres in mines, was 
continued. The Bureau approved 50 additional machines and types 
of apparatus during the year, and made 282 explosion tests for the 
Navy on certain explosion-proof enclosures intended for use on ships. 

The Bureau has three all-steel railroad coaches equipped for safety 
training and for recovery work following mine disasters; two are in 
active service, and one Is held in reserve for emergency use. 

The yearly Nation-wide statistical survey of mines, quarries, mills, 
smelters and coke ovens, which reveals the number of men employed, 
man-hours worked, and the number and causes of occupational 
accidents, was made again, bringing up to date this information that 
is esscntial to accident-prevention work. A preliminary survey also 
was begun to obtain accident data on the petroleum industry. 


Coal-Mine Inspection 


Although the Federal Coal Mine Inspection Act of May 7, 1941 
(Public Law 49, 77th Cong.), was passed before the United States 
entered the war, its importance in the war effort has increased corre- 
spondingly with the.growing dependence on coal to keep the Nation’s 
vital industries operating at full speed. Despite a delayed start in 
inspecting mines, because of the time required for examining, qualify- 
ing, certifying, and appointing applicants through the Civil Service 
Commission and for training the new inspectors in the Bureau’s 
policies and procedure, 400 coal mines in all were examined be- 
tween December 1, 1941, and June 30, 1942. 

Most of the mines inspected were the larger ones; their combined 
production was 24.7 percent of the total annual output for the United 
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States in 1941, and their combined employment was 117,346 persons, 
or 21.9 percent of the total coal-mine employment in that year. 

The mine inspections consisted of a thorough examination of the 
local conditions, including careful observation and study of the 
practices, conditions, and equipment in and about the mines, the col- 
lection and analysis of dust and air samples, and a compilation and 
interpretation of the mine accident records. A preliminary report, 
calling attention to the hazards that require immediate attention, was 
posted at the mine at the completion of each inspection; and a detailed 
report, available for public inspection, was transmitted later to the 
management, the miners’ labor organizations, and the State mine 
inspection agency. 

The reception of the inspection program by the industry was 
favorable generally, once the inspection work got under way. Although 
there were some criticisms, mine management, mine workers, and 
State mspection services demonstrated their cooperativeness. In 
many imstances, hazardous conditions and practices pointed out by 
the inspectors were corrected immediately. 

In addition to the inspections, inspectors and other engineers of 
the Bureau made special investigations relating to explosives and elec- 
trical equipment in mines and other individual phases of coal mining. 

Federal inspection of mines has not been in operation long enough 
to determine what effect it will have on the disaster and accident 
records of the country. The inspection procedure is, however, exert- 
ing a definite influence toward the reduction of accidents, in spite of 
handicaps resulting from the war. According to available records, al] 
major industries have shown far greater increases in accident rates 
than the coal-mining industry since war production entered its peak 
phases. 


‘Explosives Control 


The Bureau of Mines is charged with administering the Federal 
Explosives Act of 1917, which was amended and invoked on December 
26, 1941 (Public Law 381, 77th Cong.). Aimed at the prevention of 
sabotage and the misuse of explosives, it provides for control of the 
manufacture, purchase, sale, use, and possession of nonmilitary explo- 
sives and explosives ingredients by means of a licensing system, ac- 
companied by investigations of the manufacture and storage, thefts 
or losses of explosives, and fires and explosions in which explosives 
are believed or known to be a contributing factor. Regulations 
promulgated by the Bureau have the force of law, and violations 
thereof are penal offenses. 

The Bureau appointed 4,400 licensing agents throughout the United 
States and Territories and possessions. These licensing agents, who 
serve without pay except for a 25-cent fee which they are entitled to 
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collect from each person to whom a license is given, issued about 
145,000 licenses to vendors, purchasers, and foremen.by the close of the 
fiscal year. The Bureau itself examined and acted upon 2,000 
additional applications for licenses from manufacturers, schools, 
colleges, and laboratories. 

Forty-eight explosives investigators were appointed and stationed 
in the various States and in Alaska to supervise and guide the licensing 
agents and to investigate the manufacture, handling, and use of 
explosives. Inasmuch as the mineral industries are the principal 
nonmilitary users of explosives, the investigators’ work was directly 
connected with the safety and mineral security program of the Bureau. 
The investigators, who made reports on more than 750 stores of 
explosives of which 450 were in critical areas, were assisted by other 
engineers and technicians of the Bureau in imvestigating fires and 
explosions in mines, quarries, munitions plants, and fireworks factories. 

To facilitate its explosives control work and to coordinate it with 
the entire Federal program, the Bureau established liaison with the 
Army and Navy Intelligence services, the Office of Civilian Defense, 
and the office of the Chief of Ordnance and the Provost Marshal General. 

Information was collected by the Bureau, as in past years, on the 
quantity of industrial explosives manufactured and used in the 
United States, and the estimated quantity of nitroglycerin and other 
ingredients used in the manufacture of explosives. 


Antisabotage 


As its part in the Nation-wide emergency program of the Federal 
Government to protect vital production, supply, storage, and transpor- 
tation facilities, the Bureau undertook to make secure the continued 
production of vital war material from the metal mines, coal mines, 
quarries, mills, smelters, and allied mineral facilities. The Bureau 
received an allotment of funds from the appropriation made by 
Congress for this program toward the close of the fiscal year. The 
administrative organization to handle this work was set up, and the 
Bureau prepared to employ and train an initial field force of 75 to 100 
engineer-investigators who could carry out the work in close coordi- 
nation with the mine inspectors, explosives investigators, safety 
engineers, and other field personnel of the Bureau, as well as in co- 
operation with the field personnel of other Federal agencies concerned 
in the facility security program. 


Health in the Mineral Industries 


Activities of the Bureau in the field of health were expanded 
during the year. A new unit comprised of doctors, chemists, and 
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engineers was established to make investigations and studies of 
occupational diseases in the coal-mining industry, in conjunction 
with the inspection work; and the Bureau’s gas and dust laboratory 
was enlarged to handle the greatly increased volume of analytical 
work created by the large quantities of mine gas and dust samples 
received from the mine-inspection field force. The laboratory 
analyzed 5,300 gas samples as compared with approximately 1,500 
during the previous fiscal year. | 

The Bureau tested scores of respiratory devices for protection 
against noxious gases, fumes, and dusts, which were submitted by 
manufacturers, and gave its approval to several such devices. Manu- 
facturers were advised on the development of more efficient respiratory 
equipment, and information was provided the public on the use and 
limitations of existing respiratory equipment. The Bureau issued 
more than a dozen publications on air contamination or contaminants. 

At the request of, and in cooperation with, the Army and the Navy, 
confidential studies were made with respect to health factors in some 
military equipment. 

Through laboratory studies and through investigations in under- 
ground tunnels in New York, Tennessee, and Colorado, the Bureau 
obtained information that may be of value in increasing the use, 
under well-controlled conditions, of Diesel equipment on underground 
main haulage without hazard to health. 

At the request of the New York City Tunnel Authority, the Bureau 
also investigated the probable effects of air contamination at a portal 
of a newly projected vehicular tunnel. Tests also were made in a wind 
tunnel, the results of which may lead to the safe ventilation of vehi- 
cular tunnels without contamination of the atmosphere at the mouths 
of such tunnels. 


Economics and Statistical Services 


The accelerated demands resulting from the war for current com- 
prehensive data on production, trade, distribution, supply, and con- 
sumption of minerals and mineral commodities on the part of the 
Operating divisions of the Bureau, as well as the increasing needs on 
the part of the other Federal war agencies and the war industries, 
resulted in a marked expansion of the Bureau’s economics and statis- 
tical services. In addition to the collection, analysis, and publication 
of current and periodical data on all mineral commodities, the Bureau 
studied and reported on special economic phases of the mineral 
industries, with particular emphasis on the strategic and critical 
metals and nonmetals and the fuels required by the war industries. 

By means of the available data and through representation on 
committees and conferences, the Bureau was able to advise the war 
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agencies on threatened bottlenecks in supply, on advisability of 
expanding plant facilities, on production and plant capacities, and 
on possible substitution of some minerals for others. 

The‘Minerals Yearbook (Review of 1940) was published at a much 
earlier date than in the previous year, and the preprints of all chap- 
ters were available by August 1941. Many chapters of Minerals 
Yearbook (Review of 1941) were prepared and some were available 
for distribution by the close of the 1942 fiscal year. 


Metals 


Although domestic metal-production facilities were sustained at 
maximum capacity throughout the year, the demand for metals in 
many cases exceeded the supply, and as a result the Government 
imposed a priority allocation system and placed severe restrictions 
on the consumption of critical metals by other than the war industries. 
To keep pace with the rapidly shifting situation, the Bureau’s war- 
time augmented staff of commodity experts was frequently consulted 
and the Bureau provided the war agencies with detailed statistical 
studies of 30 commodities on a monthly basis to cover both producer 
and consumer phases. In the case of many of the metals, similar 
data were furnished to show the picture of raw materials used. Of 
total of 120 separate surveys conducted during the past fiscal year, 
75 were designed specifically for the use of war agencies. This not 
only represents an increase in the number of surveys undertaken but 
also a marked expansion in the number of persons replying to Bureau 
questionnaires. 

As the problem of obtaining additional supplies of new metal 
became more acute, the question of available secondary metals was 
raised to major importance. The Bureau, now operating under 
policies outlined in the general preference orders of the War Production 
Board, converted the quarterly iron and steel scrap survey to a monthly 
statistical review showing stocks, receipts, production, consumption, 
and other data as reported by about 19,000 respondents, including 
producers, dealers, brokers, and consumers of scrap. Results of the 
surveys were made available to various war agencies and served as the 
basis of much of the scrap allocation program. Surveys of 3,000 
consumers and 4,000 dealers of nonferrous scrap were broadened to 
include the reports of metal produced from scrap as well as scrap con- 
sumed. Magnesium was included for the first time in the growing 
roster of scrap metals. | 

The monthly canvasses of copper, lead, and zinc production in- 
augurated the previous year also were expanded. The usual pre- 
liminary reviews of nonferrous metal mining, including gold and silver, 
in 13 Western States in 1941 were released by the middle of January 
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1942; and final detailed statistics on copper, lead, and zinc for each 
of the 13 Western States and for Alaska, for incorporation in the 
individual chapters of Minerals Yearbook, 1941, were completed 
before the end of June 1942. 


Nonmetals 


In addition to the regular, periodic compilation of data on non- 
metallic minerals, including two monthly cement reports, a quarterly 
gypsum report, and a semiannual phosphate rock report, the Bureau 
made monthly canvasses of mica, graphite, asbestos, barium oxide, 
and natural sodium compounds; a semimonthly canvass of cement; 
and special canvasses of quartz crystal, mineral pigments, and indus- 
trial diamonds. 

Special studies also were conducted by staff members on the sources 
of high-grade dolomite needed for making magnesium metal; sources 
of magnesia; processes for recovering magnesia from dolomite; 
magnesia refractories; resources and uses of monazite; uses and supplies 
of strontium; sources of high-grade clays for aluminum salts; and 
nonmetallic mineral industries in the South. 

The Bureau compiled a review of all important trends and ac- 
complishments in the nonmetallic mineral field in 1941; and, to assist 
present or prospective operators in securing markets for their products, 
developed special facilities and prepared a series of reports covering 
the marketing problems of various minerals and including lists of 
prospective buyers. 


Petroleum and Natural Gas 


The Bureau continued its comprehensive collection of statistics 
and economic data covering the operations of the petroleum and 
natural gas industries. Although the Bureau has no jurisdiction 
with regard to transportation shortages, control of production, 
rationing, readjustments in refinery operations and similar problems 
brought on by the war, it was able to assist those Government agencies 
responsible for solutions with essential current data. 

The monthly statistics of aviation gasoline, initiated in October 
1939 and supplemented by capacity surveys, proved of special value 
to the program of expanding output to meet war requirements. The 
Bureau adapted and altered its work on forecasts to meet Govern- 
ment requests for longer-term estimates of national demands, as well 
as to forecast requirements on critical areas such as the East coast. 
The forecast of demand for crude petroleum by States of origin found 
use as basic data for Federal allocations. 
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Coal and Coke 


‘Because: of the altered conditions in the coal and coke industry 
brought about by such factors as the increased needs for metallurgical 
coke, the off-season demand for solid fuels, and the greater storage of 
coal by consumers in anticipation of transportation difficulties, the 
Bureau found the Federal war agencies dealing with this industry in 
need of more comprehensive and more up-to-date statistical informa- 
tion. Accordingly current studies were expanded, new studies were 
inaugurated, and the dates for the return of questionnaires by the 
industry were in many cases moved ahead. 

The Bureau completed according to schedule its regular annual 
reviews on developments in the Pennsylvania anthracite industry 
and the lignite, byproduct and beehive coke, fuel briquet, packaged 
fuel, and peat industries; and continued its monthly and weekly reports 
on the various phases of the anthracite, coke, and byproducts indus- 
tries. At the same time, it furnished the war agencies with special 
reports. 

A field survey on the dredging of anthracite and an historical study 
of the production of coal, petroleum, natural gas, and electricity in 
the United States, 1929-40, were completed. 


Data on Foreign Minerals 


The lack of statistical and economic data formerly obtained from 
official sources in Axis and enemy-occupied countries, and suspension 
of the publication of similar data usually obtained from allied and 
neutral countries prompted the Bureau to establish a service whereby 
essential.statistical information relating to current production, stocks, 
and exports of strategic and critical minerals is obtained on a confi- 
dential basis from official sources in nonenemy countries. 

As a result of the Bureau’s policy of withholding publication of all 
data that might give aid to the enemy, publication of foreign statistical 
and other economic information was stopped but was provided on a 
confidential basis to all war agencies. 

The five foreign mineral specialists assigned the previous year as 
technical advisors to certain of the American embassies in Latin 
America continued in the same status during the current fiscal year. 
A mining engineer was assigned to Mexico for checking Mexican 
resources of mica, manganese,. tungsten, tin, mercury, and other 
strategic minerals. 


Public Information 


In response to direct requests from individuals and agencies con- 
cerned in mineral production, the Bureau distributed about 196,000 
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copies of the Bureau’s printed publications and approximately 350,000 
processed reports and monthly lists of publications. About 100,000 
copies of the printed reports of the Bureau were sold by the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 

The Bureau decided that some of the material published previously 
might be of aid and comfort to the enemy, and for that reason, as well 
as the desire to economize wherever possible, discontinued a few of its 
publications such as the Foreign Minerals Quarterly, and changed 
its other reports dealing with foreign conditions to a confidential basis. 
Other current reports dealing with demand, supply, and consumption of 
strategic and critical minerals also were placed on a confidential basis 
and their distribution was restricted to a limited list of Federal officials. 
All other publications were carefully reviewed to avoid the disclosure 
of vital information; the size of the editions of processed material was 
cut, and the style altered with the resultant saving of about 400,000 
sheets of paper. 

Exactly 440 reports (comprised of 22,500 manuscript pages and 
1,800 illustrations) were prepared for publication as bulletins, tech- 
nical papers, handbooks, Minerals Yearbook chapters, and contribu- 
tions to technical journals. The Bureau added 3,314 books to its 
Washington library; received 295 periodicals; and loaned 23,788 publi- 
cations for outside use. In addition to the thousands of letters dealing 
with technical material, the Bureau replied to more than 70,000 letters 
from the public requesting publications or general information on 
minerals. Ten exhibits illustrating the Bureau’s work were prepared 
and shown. 

Educational motion pictures from the large film library of the 
Bureau were circulated more extensively than ever. The Army Air 
Forces, the Naval Air Stations, the Coast Guard, the N. Y. A. and 
schools, colleges, and other centers for defense training were outstand- 
ing borrowers. The total number of showings during the year was 
reported as 99,699, with an estimated attendance of 10,366,166 per- 
sons. The Bureau acquired 546 sets of new films, all made, in accord- 
ance with past procedure, in cooperation with industrial concerns that 
pay all of the costs of production and provide the Bureau with copies 
for free loans. 


Administration 


The Bureau’s activities during 1942, as in past years, were adminis- 
tered from Washington, D. C., but were carried on mainly in, the 
field. The Bureau opened a new petroleum field office at Franklin, 
Pa., and a new district office for health and safety work at Mount 
Hope, W. Va. 
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Personnel 


On June 30, 1942, there were 2,104 full-time employees on duty in 
the Bureau, as shown in the following table: 


Classification and number of appointees 


1 Includes instrument makers, etc. 

2 Includes laborers, mechanics, etc. 

3 Engineers, 14; chemists, 4; metallurgists and metallurgical engineers, 3; miscellaneous, 45; total, 66. 

4 Engineers, 48; chemists, 53; metallurgists and metallurgical engineers, 3; misceallaneous, 42; total, 146. 

§ Engineers, 221; chemists,.71; metallurgists and metallurgical engineers, 98; miscellaneous, 223; total 613. 

In addition to the foregoing full-time employees, there were 798 

employees holding appointments on a when-actually-employed basis 
as follows: 42 consultants; 125 excepted; 13 classified; 3 unclassified; 


and 615 field agreements. 


Property 


The records as of June 30, 1942, show that the property of the 
Bureau had a total valuation of $7,320,530, of which $3,209,606 was 
for land, buildings, and improvements; $1,127,928 for machinery 
and power-plant equipment; $713,415 for laboratory equipment; 
and the remainder for certain helium properties, office furniture, 
automobiles, and other goods. 


Finances 


The total funds available to the Bureau of Mines for the fiscal 

year ended June 30, 1942, including direct appropriations, depart- 
~ mental allotments, reappropriated balances, and sums transferred 
from other departments for service work, were $10,894,518. Of this 
amount, $9,133,940 was spent, leaving an unexpended balance of 
$1,760,578. On the regular work of the Bureau, $7,210,643 was 
expended. These figures are subject to revision because of unpaid 
obligations. 

Table 1 presents classified and complete information regarding the 
financial history of the Bureau since its establishment in 1910. 

Table 2 gives a statement of the distribution of congressional 
appropriations to the branches and divisions and the expenditure of 
these funds in 1942 by Bureau divisions. 
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BLE 1.—Bureau of Mines appropriations and expenditures, fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1911-42 


rf Depart- *Funds 
Appropriated Total? funds _ | Expenditures, 
cal | “to Bureau | Mental | transferred | available for | Unexpended | Total ex- | “Cyolusive of 


ar allot- from other balances nditures 
of Mines | jents? ldepartments 1] exPenditure pe service items 8 
pee ae $502, 200. 00! $34, 200.00). ........-...- $536 $22, 818. 27} $513, 581. 73 $513, 581. 73 
sats 475, 500.00) 45, 640. OO}... 2. le. 521, 140. 00 6, 239. 77} 514, 900. 23 §14, 900. 23 
oto 583, 100. 00) 47, 850.00). ...2 2.2222. 630, 950. 00 4, 087. 20) 626, 862. 80 626), 862. 80 
ee 664, 000. 00| 57,307. 79|.........---.- 721. 307.79 4,678.29] 716, 629. 50 716, 629. 50 
eae 730, 500. 00| 58, 424.60|........._...- 785, 924. 60 4.178.11| 781.746. 49 781, 746. 49 
Bates 757, 300.00! 48,710.87|.............. 906, 010. 87 9, 058.63] 706, 952. 24 796, 952. 24 
oe 981, 060.00; 52,400.001 ............. 1,033, 460.00] . 48,588.10 984.871. 90 984, 871. 90 
;._.-| 1,467,070. 00] 51, 901. 98/4$3, 062,000.00] 4, 580,971.98) | 395,745. 10/4, 185,226.88] 1, 172, 939. 64 
1 ___| 83, 245, 285. 00] 49, 542. 86] 6 8,600,000. 00] 11, 884, 827. 86| 2, 452, 236. 78/9. 442, 591.08] 1, 137, 471.37 
-+__.| 1,216, 897.00] 52,800.00|_...........-- 1, 269, 697. 00 9, 592. 1811, 260, 140.82) 1, 245, 891. 36 
1 ___| 1,362, 642. 00! 62,618.72] 666,720.00] 2, 091. 980. 72 13, 985. 89/2, 077, 994.83] 1, 412, 923. 15 
471] 1,474; 300. 00] 59,800.00] 182, 200.00! 1, 716, 300. 00 52, 120. 45/1, 664,179.55} 1, 483, 038. 47 
Sues 1, 580, 900. 00; 70, 814. 30 97, 100. 00 1, 748, 814. 30 10, 959. 08/1, 737, 855. 22 1, 640, 840. 57 
t._..] 1, 784, 959. 00] 50,710.00} 347, 820.00| 2, 183, 489. 00 38, 085. 43/2, 145, 403.57} 1, 804, 800. 41 
>._..| 2,028, 268.00) 57, 500. 00 236, 465. 86 2, 322, 233. 86 107, 743. 20) 2, 214, 490. 66 1, 998, 669. 20 
Seen 1, 875, 010. 00) 81, 220. 00 510, 501.15 2, 466, 731.15 28, 891. 78/2, 437, 839. 37 1, 841, 150. 80 
7 __.| 1,914, 400.00] 94,443.39] 325,000.00] 2, 333, 843. 39 44.871. 29/2. 288,972.10 1, 926, 910. 12 
»$..._] 3,025, 150. 00/113, 266. 45 328, (00. 00 3, 466, 416. 45 ? 736, 235. 62/2, 730, 180. 83 1, 997, 270. 66 
)...-| 2, 725, 118.00:103, 000.00} 205, 500.00] 7 3, 753, 004.67| 8 152, 701. 34/3, 600, 303. 33] 2, 280, 960. 68 
).___| 2, 274,670. 00/123, 300.00] 166, 200.00] 8 2,684, 386.38] * 135, 714. 93/2, 548,671.45] 2, 216, 905. 72 
| een 2, 745, 060. 00/120, 680. 91 166, 500.00} * 3, 134, 505. 10! 7° 195, 534. 37/2, 939, 060. 7 2, 304, 121. 48 
De ahs 2, 278, 765. 00) 137, 866. 48 194, 500. 00} 1° 2, 770, 712. 18] 11 344, 689. 43/2, 426, 022. 75 2, 186, 799. 92 
; aoe 1, 860, 325. 00) 75, 100. 00 184, 000. 00} !! 2, 361, 138. 96) 32 475, 805. 41/1, 885, 243. 55 1, 710, 949. 42 
on. 1, 574, 300. 00} 50, 230. 00 17, 000. 00; '2 1, 872, 586.04] 13 397, 131. 28:1, 475, 454. 76 1, 254, 846. 72 
ye 1, 293, 959. 07} 50. 000. 00 126, 513.10) 33.1, 520,472.17] ™ 34, 154. 47/1, 486, 317. 70 1, 349, 490. 11 
Piso oe, 1, 970, 311.00] 69, 500. 00 47, 570. OO} 14 2, 114, 966. 51 13814, 074. 34!2, 100, 892. 17 2, 052, 751. 87 
feet 2, 093, 200. 00! 69, 000. 00 73. 000. 00} 15 2, 237, 812. 45 16 8, 700. 66) 2, 220, 111.7 2, 161, 472. 73 
, ae 2, 272, 720. 24] &3, 000. 00 62, 300. OO! 18 2,421, 985. 69 7 59, 920. 71/2, 362, 064. 98 2, 286, 858. 08 
, eran 2, 892, 880. 01] 88, 790. 00 96, 650. 00} 17 3, O86, 719. 30 18 77, 198. 05}3, 009, 521. 25 2, 480, 485. 08 
Jess 2, 880, 498. $8] 93, 200. 00 100, 000. 00] 18 3, 187, 330. 29} 19 106, 925. 87/3, O80, 404. 42 2, 946, 170. 44 
| oe 3. 952, 400. 95, 91, 290.00} 2, 219, 400. 00} 1% 6, 269, 590. OF 20 1, 069, 240. 11/5, 200, 350. 84 5,111, 010. 54 
2... .] 8,961, 686. 00 97, 490.00] 1, 835, 342. 00/?° 10, 894, 518. 00/2! 1, 760, 578. 00/9, 133, 940.00] 7, 210, 643. 00 
3____| 12, 525, 365. 00 106, 450.00] 4, 910, 700. 00/2! 18, 653, 246.00|._............|...-.------. 22.14, 300, 227. 00 


Includes printing and binding, stationery, and contingent funds. 
Includes proceeds from sales of residue gas. 
Service avons include Government fuel yards, helium, and other investigations and services for other 
martments. 
Includes gas investigations for War Department. 
Includes $1,586,388 for Government fuel yards. 
Includes War Minerals Relicf Commission, $8,500,000. 
Includes $719,476.67 unexpended balance reappropriated. 
Includes $120,216.38 unexpended balance reappropriated. 
Includes $102,354.19 unexpended balance reappropriated. 
' Includes $159,580.70 unexpended balance reappropriated. 
— Includes $241,713.96 unexpended balance reappropriated. 
! Includes $231,056.04 unexpended balance reappropriated. 
' Includes $50,000 unexpended balance reappropriated. 
' Includes $27,585.51 unexpended balance reappropriated. 
§’ Includes $2,612.45 unexpended balance reappropriated. 
§ Includes $%,965.45 unex pended balance reappropriated. : 
' Includes $8,399.29 unexpended balance reappropriated, and balance of $35,544.39 receipts from sale of 
ium and other products. 
> Includes $13,541.41 unexpended balance reappropriated, and balance of $58,822.55 receipts from sale of 
ium and other products. 
‘Includes $6,000 unexpended balance reappropriated, and balance of $85,452.95 receipts from sale of 
ium and other products. 
° Includes $934,013.68 balance reappropriated, and balance of $87,431.51 receipts from sale of helium and 
ler products. 
} Includes $1,220,837 balance reappropriated and balance of $128,019 receipts from sale of helium and 
ier products. 
> Estimated. 
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Bituminous Coal Division 


DAN H. WHEELER, Director 


Pvc attack on Pearl Harbor found the bituminous coal producing 
dustry, with its markets stabilized under the Bituminous Coal Act 
' 1937, in the soundest condition in many years to meet its wartime 
‘sponsibility as the Nation’s principal source of fuel. 

It found in the Bituminous Coal Division, the administrator of this 
w, a central source of statistics and other information and technical 
ssistance readily available to the Government in taking steps to 
rotect the soft-coal supply. | 

In addition to regulating the coal markets to help the producing 
idustry keep itself in a sound condition, the Division since the war 
as become one of the primary aids of the Office of Solid Fuels Coor- 
inator for War. Also, it is assisting the Office of Price Administra- 
on in maintaining an anti-inflationary ceiling over soft-coal prices, 
nd is serving as the principal source of statistics and, in many in- 
tances, providing technical advice for the various other governmental 
rencies concerned with problems relating to the fuel supply. 


Industry Strengthened 


A little more than a year prior to the attack upon the United States, 
he bituminous coal producing industry, with the establishment of 
1inimum prices and marketing rules and regulations on October 1, 
940, had emerged from nearly two decades of savage, competitive 
‘arfare that had financially drained and seriously weakened it. The 
ear and three months of market stability which the industry had 
njoyed under Coal Act regulation had given it an opportunity to 
-pair much of the damage of the years of chaos before it plunged 
ito the job of meeting wartime fuel demands. 

Decisive battles are fought on the industrial front, and fuel is vital 
mmunition in this modern age of highly developed industrial organ- 
‘ation and mechanical warfare. Bituminous coal is the Nation’s 
rincipal fuel. The head start which the soft coal industry had in 
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rehabilitating itself, and the continuation of the stabilization of its 
markets under the Coal Act, are major contributions toward assuring 
an adequate supply of this fuel for war needs. 

Prior to the war, soft coal provided approximately 75 percent of the 
power for manufacturing, 80 percent of that for railway locomotives, 
and about 70 percent of that for steam-generated electricity. Also, it 
was the most common fuel for homes, and the source of raw materials 
for many essential military and civilian materials, such as explosives, 
artificial silk and rubber, medicines, plastics, paints, and chemicals. 
Now that the war is reducing the availability of other fuels in certain 
areas of the United States and Canada, coal must carry a still greater 
share of the fuel burden. 


Aids Planning Coal Supply 


Planning and protection of an adequate coal supply in time of war 
is one of the most important governmental functions correlated with 
its actual military operations. The industries that mine and trans- 
port this fuel require much labor and large quantities of strategical 
materials. They are constantly exposed to the disruptive forces set 
loose by world conflict, and careful thought and constant vigilance 
are necessary to keep coal moving in required quantities from the 
mines to consumers. 

In requesting the Secretary of the Interior to act as solid fucls coor- 
dinator to protect the fuel supply, President Roosevelt, in his letter 
of November 5, 1941, stated: 

As the defense effort progresses it will become increasingly urgent to assure 
that the supply of solid fuels will be adequate and that they will be readily avail- 
able at consuming points when required for military, industrial, and civilian pur- 
poses. Difficult problems are already arising with respect to their supply and 
avaijlability for such uses. These problems require the efficient and careful 
coordinated development, production, distribution, utilization, transportation, 
and handling of solid fuels. 

You have in your Department extensive information and facilities with respect 
to solid fuels. I refer particularly to the Bituminous Coal Division, the Bureau 
of Mines, and the Geological Survey. In addition, in your capacity as Petroleum 
Coordinator for National Defense you have important functions with respect to 
oil and gas. It 1s essential] that the handling of solid fuel and of oi] and gas prob- 
lems should be closely coordinated in the present emergency. 


Immediate Action Made Possible 


Rather than to organize a large staff to carry on the work of coor- 
dinating the soft-coal supply, the facilities of the Bituminous Coal 
Division were made available for that purpose. Additions were made 
to the Division where necessary to accommodate the additional duties 
entailed by the Solid Fuels work. A great deal of information per- 
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‘ning to the production, transportation, distribution, storage, and 
isumption of soft coal, compiled primarily for use in the regulation 
coal markets, was made immediately available to the Solid Fuels 
ice. In addition to this, a well-trained staff of technical employees 
s placed at the disposal of that Office. This saved a great deal of 
uable time and a substantial amount of money, and it materially 
eded the work of protecting the Nation’s coal supply. 

With this assistance, the Office of Solid Fuels Coordinator for War 
s enabled to launch immediately a program to aid the coal and 
nsportation industries and fuel consumers to take wartime precau- 
ns. This program included steps to stimulate consumers to increase 
ir stocks of coal while the fuel was readily available as protection 
inst possible emergencies; to keep coal moving in heavy volume 
cing the off-season to avoid loss of the use of limited labor and 
1ipment; to aid producers in obtaipving priorities to obtain rationed 
1ipment and materials; to help the coal industry establish emergency 
svements to counteract the loss of regular coal transportation facili- 
3 due to wartime disruptions, and other actions in connection with 
cnning and maintaining an adequate coal supply. 


Additional Data Necessary 


Although the information readily available in the Division made it 
ssible for the Solid Fuels Office to begin effective work at once, 
ind planning required the compilation of much additional data to 
et problems peculiar to the wartime coal supply. Much of the 
ormation had been compiled in shape designed particularly for 
wket regulatory purposes, and had to be revised and brought up to 
te to be adequate for use by the Solid Fuels Office. 
For instance, information available from mine invoices showed each 
ne’s shipments of particular kinds, qualities, and sizes of coal during 
‘ent years, thus giving some indication of the mine’s past ability to 
yduce. Other information was available which shed still more light 
mine capacity. But the available data left too much to guesswork 
estimating the Nation’s capacity for producing and shipping the 
rious kinds, qualities, and sizes of coal with the degree of accuracy 
cessary in wartime. 
With the aid of the Bituminous Coal Producers’ Boards, the 
vision, at the request of the Solid Fuels Office, began a more ade- 
ate survey of actual and potential mine capacity; the first to be | 
ude in recent times. The Producer’s Boards are comprised of the 
cted representatives of the producers in each district, and represent 
» industry in participation in the administration of the Coal Act. 
icy have intimate contact with the mines in their respective districts. 
the close of the fiscal vear. this survey was well under way and 
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already was providing useful information, although it was not com- 
plete, due to the large number of mines to be covered. 

Early in the war it became manifest that the draft, enlistments, and 
the loss of men to other industries were having a substantial effect in 
reducing the labor supply available to the coal industry. Some 
producers reported that their production was being severely hampered, 
particularly by the loss of keymen. The Division was requested by 
the Solid Fuels Advisory War Council, a wartime industry-public 
advisory body on coal and coke problems, to make a study of the 
effect of the war on mine labor. This study showed that the mining 
industry had lost 48,439! men as of March 31, 1942, because of war 
reasons.” Appeals were made by industry and the Solid Fuels Office 
to Selective Service authorities to help protect the supply of mine 
labor. 

It became apparent that the rubber shortage would have a sub- 
stantial effect upon the coal supply that would require planning to 
counteract. The Division studied the over-all effects of the rubber 
situation, to provide information as required. It was found that 
approximately 50 million tons of soft coal per year move from the 
mines to consumers in motor trucks. 


Coal Stocking Program Aided 


Statistics compiled by the Division showed that all during the 
spring of 1942, coal was flowing into consumers’ storage piles in great 
amounts, in response to the program oferated by the Solid Fuels 
Office in conjunction with other agencies of the Government and the 
coal and transportation industries. But, the available figures in- 
dicated that a great many individual consumers, including many 
important war industries, were failing to take adequate precautionary 
measures. To probe this situation accurately, the War Production 
Board and the Solid Fuels Office undertook, with the Division’s help, 
a plant-by-plant survey of the precautions being taken by prime war 
industries and the railroads. 

The investigation bore out what previous wiomnaael had indicated. 
Many industries were not taking adequate precautions. These were 
searched out, and the Division was engaged in preparing notices warn- 
ing the individual plants of their situation, which were to be sent out 
by the Solid Fuels Office. 

At the request of the Solid Fuels Office, the Division investigates | 
and makes recommendations upon applications by coal producers for 
priority ratings to obtain materials and supplies for expanding or — 

1 This figure was computed on 80 percent of the tonnage. Projected to cover 100 percent of the industry, 
it would indicate a loss of 60,549 men. Due to recruitment, the net shortage of men was computed at 33,705 


as of Mar. 31, 1942. 
§ Entering military service, shifting to other industries, and because of inadequate transportation. 
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rehabilitating mine production facilities. Such applications are 
referred to the Solid Fuels Office by the War Production Board for 
advice before acting upon them. 

Also, the Division investigates and makes recommendations to the 
Solid Fuels Office regarding applications for necessity certificates in 
connection with income-tax deductions sought under section 124 of 
the Internal Revenue Code which provides for amortization within 
5 years of the cost of expanding plant facilities for the production of 
goods essential to the war program. 

The Division has furnished technical personnel which is engaged 
currently in assisting preparation of details of an emergency coal 
distribution program for the Office of Solid Fuels Coordinator for 
War. All the information in the Division’s records, needed in pre- 
paring the program, has been made available to the Solid Fuels Office. 
The program will be put into effect only if the coal supply system 
breaks down under the stress of war pressure and shortages threaten 
to impede operations of essential war plants or to cause civilian 
suffering. 


Maximum Coal Price Regulation 


Approval of the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 on January 
30 opened a new field for the Division’s participation in prosecution of 
the Nation’s coordinated war effort. Through an exchange of letters 
between Secretary Ickes and Price Administrator Leon Henderson, 
the groundwork was laid for cooperation between the Division and the 
Office of Price Administrator in taking steps necessary to prevent war- 
time inflationary prices for bituminous coal. 

Accordingly, a plan was developed whereby the Division recom- 
mends to the Price Administrator suitable action under powers vested 
in his office by the Emergency Price Control Act with reference to 
control of maximum bituminous coal prices charged by producers, 
distributors, and sales agents. The plan was devised under section 
201 (a) of the Price Control Act, which provides that the Price Ad- 
ministrator may utilize the services of other Federal agencies in 
administering the act. In order to discharge its recommendatory 
function, the Division was empowered to conduct hearings, con- 
ferences, and handle necessary correspondence. 

The first fruits of this cooperative arrangement was establishment 
of Maximum Price Regulation No. 120, setting up maximum prices 
for producers, sules agents, and distributors on deliveries from mines 
and preparation plants. Participation of the Division in its estab- 
lishment is described in the regulation itself, as follows: 

At the request of the Price Administrator the Bituminous Coal Division, United 


States Departinent of the Interior, has cooperated with the Price Administrator 
in the formulation of the maximum prices established by this regulation in accord- 
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ance with the arrangement effectuated by the letters dated March 9 and 13, 
exchanged between the Price Administrator and the Secretary of Interior. 

As in the case of its cooperation with the Office of Solid Fuels 
Coordinator, the Coal Division was exceptionally well prepared to aid 
the Price Administrator in setting up maximum bituminous coal 
prices. 

This was due, in a measure, to the fact that the Coal Division, at the 
time the Emergency Price Control Act was approved, had before it 
Docket No. A-983. This was a proceeding instituted on application 
of the Bituminous Coal Consumers’ Counsel seeking establishment of 
maximum prices under provisions of the Bituminous Coal Act. The 
Acting Director ruled continuation of these proceedings was unneces- 
sary, but instructed the Division staff to proceed with a careful study 
of all materials presented and filed. 


OPA Aided By Division 


These and other voluminous data in the Division files concerning 
costs of production and invoice prices were made available for use in 
formulating the maximum prices established under Regulation No. 
120. The regulation itself leans heavily upon the size groupings and 
classifications set up in the minimum price schedules established by 
the Coal Division, and the minimum price schedules lent a systematic 
pattern for formulation of a readily comprehensible set of maximum 
prices for coal delivered from the mine. In addition, Regulation 
No. 120 contains many provisions designed to assure that the maxi- 
mum price regulation will be consistent with the minimum prices and 
marketing rules and regulations. 

In addition, the Division was consulted in respect to Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 122, which governs bituminous coal delivered 
from docks, yards, and terminal facilities. In connection with this 
reculation, Division technicians made two studies: One concerned 
the interrelationship between Regulation 120 and 122. The other 
dealt with the interrelationship between Regulation 122 and Bi- 
tuminous Coal Division regulation over minimum prices and market- 
ing rules and regulations applicable to distributors, including dock 
operators. Various suggestions offered by the Division were utilized 
in the final form of the regulation. 

It was upon advice of the Division that OPA granted a request from 
the War Department that Alaska be deleted from the maximum price 
schedule. | 


Division Investigates Violations 


However, the responsibility of the Bituminous Coal Division in 
prevention of wartime inflationary bituminous coal prices is not dis- 
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charged merely by furnishing the Price Administrator with economic 
data and technical advice on the bituminous coal industry. In the 
agreement between the Secretary of the Interior and the Price Ad- 
ministrator the task of detecting and investigating violations of 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 120 was assigned to the Division. 

This arrangement, including recommendations to OPA as to .the 
application of appropriate measures, was consummated because the 
Division had a compliance staff with the specialized training needed 
for the task. The arrangement likewise obviated the possibility of 
overlapping activities by the two Federal agencies. As the fiscal year 
concluded, this additional and important work had been assumed by a 
compliance staff fully aware of the extensiveness of the undertaking. 
As of June 30, 1942, there were 186 cases involving violations of 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 120 under investigation by the 
Division. 


Division Recommends Amendments of Maximums to OPA 


Still another important task devolves upon the Division in connec- 
tion with establishment, enforcement, and maintenance of wartime 
maximum bituminous coal prices for mine shipments. It is called 
upon to consider and make recommendations concerning the many 
requests for relief by way of adjustment, exception, or amendment 
from the maximum prices or accompanying regulations.. 

These requests for relief from persons affected by the regulation, 
are made in petitions or protests filed in accordance with Procedural 
Regulation No. 1 of the Office of Price Administration. When filed 
with OPA, the protests or petitions are docketed and referred to the 
Division where they are processed and analyzed in the light of data 
available to the Division and the coal needs of the Nation. 

On the basis of such study the Division recommends to the Office 
of Price Administration the disposition it believes should be made of 
the petition or protest. 


Cooperation With Other Agencies 


With the advent of war, the Division, in addition to duties imposed 
by statute or arrangement, has developed a highly important function 
as a service unit for other war agencies and departments of the 
Government. This is especially true of the relationship between 
the Division and the Departments of War and Navy, the War Pro- | 
duction Board and its various subdivisions. 

The Under Secretary of War, the Quartermaster General, and other 
high officials of the War Department and of the Navy Department as. 
well, have frequently sought from the Division, especially the Mar- 
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keting Branch, its technical advice and assistance. Many of their 
problems concerned availability of coal of various types for Army and 
Navy concentrations, its qualitative value, price at the mines, freight 
rates, and other questions of supply. 

Because of the threatened shortage of other fuels, the War and Navy 
Departments have urged use of coal for power upon many plants being 
constructed for war goods production. The Departments have 
called upon the Marketing Branch to recommend sites for these plants 
with reference to readily available supplies of suitable coal. 

The problems upon which technical advice has been sought and 
received from the Division went farther afield than coal availability. 
For example, they include such diversified matters as discussions with 
War Production Board officials on proper coals for steel making and 
with the Chemical Warfare Service on properties of fly ash. Explo- 
sive plants, arsenals, the Treasury Department, the Post Office 
Department, Rural Electrification and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are among other Government agencies which the Division 
has supplied with technical information. 

The Division has granted a request advocated by the Consumers 
Counsel that the War Department temporarily be exempted from a 
marketing rule that requires purchasers to pay interest on past-due 
transportation charges prepaid on coal shipments by code member 
producers and registered distributors. At the request of the War 
Department the Division likewise facilitated establishment of new 
transportation facilities for war materials from the Huntsville Arsenal. 
This was done by establishing minimum prices to permit shipment of 
coal in barges via the Tennessee river from “truck mines” in the 
Tennessee-Georgia field. This action was sought by the War Depart- 
ment chiefly to render feasible development of interrelated barge 
shipments of coal and other raw products to, and the processed goods 
from, the Huntsville Arsenal and a nearby Army fabricating plant. 


Administration of Regulatory Functions 


The Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 was designed to free one of the 
Nation’s most vital industries from a savage compctitive warfare 
which was rapidly dissipating its $2,500,000,000 investment, plunging 
many of its 500,000 miners into dire poverty, impoverishing entire 
sections of the country, and causing serious dislocations in the whole 
economy of the country. 

These grievous conditions did not arise overnight. They stemmed 
largely from World War I which saw a vast expansion in the produc- 
tive capacity of the bituminous mines. This was due partly to 
increased fuel requirements for war goods manufacture. In part it 
was due to attempts to make up deficiencies of supplies at various 
points of consumption caused by transportation shortages. 


| 
| 
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After the war, however, demand and potential supply were thrown 
far out of adjustment. Although manufacturing remained at a high 
peak, demand for bituminous coal lessened year by year. This 
situation was caused by increased efficiency in the use of coal coupled 
with growing competition from other fuels. 

The excess capacity created by lessened demand led to lowered prices 
which were often below the cost of production. Producers sold their 
coal for what they could get in the wholly human hope of ‘“‘weathering 
through”’ until markets improved. 

In consequence, the era of prosperity enjoyed by other industries 
from 1923 to 1929 found a sad contrast in the bituminous coal industry. 
They were years of mounting losses to coal producers, which were 
heightened in the depression years which followed. In 1929 the in- 
dustry produced 525,000,000 tons of coal but suffered a net loss of 
$11,822,033. -In 1932 the net loss was $51,167,000. 


Need of Regulation Obvious 


It became obvious that in the absence of some regulation the Nation 
soon would lose its chief source of energy or find it controlled by the 
few financially able to survive the destructive competitive price war. 

To obviate what threatened to be a major blow to American in- 
dustry, the Congress enacted a statute under which are established 
minimum prices designed to return to producers a realization which 
approximates the weighted average costs in their respective areas. 

The law established the framework of a public policy within which 
the industry could function efficiently in the interests of the producers, 
miners, and the consuming public. This was the objective of the coal 
act, rather than any attempt at coercive interference with coal pro- 
ducers. The Supreme Court, in an opinion holding the act constitu- 
tional said, ‘““The history of the bituminous coal industry is written in 
blood as well as in ink . . . If the strategic character of this industry 
in our economy and the chaotic conditions which have prevailed in it 
do not justify legislation, it is difficult to imagine what would.” 

Providentially these “chaotic conditions” were removed by the 
operation of the act long enough in advance of America’s full swing 
intd the war to permit producers to strengthen themselves sufficiently 
financially to undertake the all-out production demanded. They 
likewise were able to throw their resources into production with the 
comforting assurance that the minimum price structure would provide 
them realization on sales at least approximately equal to weighted 
production costs and protect them against price cutting. 

In addition to the benefit of stabilization through operation of 
minimum price schedules, the industry has enjoyed in many markets 
increased consumer requirements for coal and consequent price in- 
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creases for certain grades and sizes because of the huge war goods 
manufacturing program. 


Regulatory Structure Still Required 


Wartime price improvement is not regarded by Division economists 
and marketing experts as any valid reason for relaxation of the market 
regulatory structure which brought about and is maintaining 
stabilization. 

Statistical studies made during the fiscal year showed that some 
coal still was competing in various markets at prices close to the 
minima established under the act. The obvious inference was that 
this competition would have resulted in prices for this coal which were 
below the cost of production, in the absence of any regulatory struc- 
ture. In addition, there are certain competitive factors peculiar to, 
and variables inherent in the coal industry which often act as disturb- 
ing forces on parts of the market when there is a rising demand in 
another. The only effective control over these factors ever devised 
is minimum price schedules. 

For instance, requirements are never uniform through the range of 
sizes and qualities of coal. The mine owner, in producing the size for 
which there is need often must, of necessity, produce sizes for which 
there is little or no requirement. Since it is generally economically 
unfeasible to maintain storage at mines, the slower moving sizes are 
loaded into whatever cars are available where they clog up tracks and 
hampcr movement of sizes for which there is a ready sale. Until 
establishment of minimum price schedules it had been the historic cus- 
tom of the coal industry to dump this coal at any price obtainable, 
regardless of production costs. However, what was a ‘‘dumped” size 
for one producer may have been a major size for another so that in the 
maze of sales the price level was influenced strongly by the quotations 
on the distressed residuals. With transportation facilities dwindling 
day by day and requirements centering more and more on industrial 
sizes, it is obvious that this dumping practice would be resumed upon 
any relaxation of the act’s regulatory features. 


Fluctuations in Production 


One of the variables with which the coal industry must contend is 
low production in the summer season. This may be illustrated by 
observing the 3 years of 1936, 1938, and 1940. During each of these 


3 years production was not scriously interrupted by stoppages due to © 


strikes. Considering the average monthly production in these 3 years 
as 100 percent, the average January production in the United States 
was 113 percent, while the average April production was 83 percent, 
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with averages for May and June at about the same level as April. 
The average December production was 121 percent. Low summer 
production was most marked in District 14 (Arkansas-Oklahoma) 
_where the average January production was 183 percent, with the aver- 
ages for April and May being 23 and 24 percent, respectively. 

Another variable is week by week production in any season. For 
example, the production of the week ended July 5, 1941, was only 
61.2 percent that of the previous week and only 70.9 percent that of the 
following. Production for the week ended September 20, 1941, was 
90 percent that of the previous week and 90.7 percent that of the fol- 
lowing. With both winter and the war effort in full swing, production 
for the week ended January 3, 1942, was only 88.7 percent that of the 
following week. 

It is obvious that such extreme fluctuations in production result in 
periodic surpluses. It is a fair assumption that, in the absence of 
minimum price schedules, these surpluses would be disposed of by 
the price cutting technique which brought about the chaotic conditions 
from which the industry suffered for more than two decades. 

The history of the bituminous coal industry, ‘‘written in blood as 
well as in ink,” records its plunge into chaos when its economy was 
disrupted by the cataclysm of World War I. The bituminous coal 
industry, however, has in the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 a tested 
bulwark to protect it now and in the approaching period of recon- 
struction against such a buffeting as it suffered as a result of the last 
war. 


Adjustment of Minimum Prices 


The period covered by this report saw the conclusion of the first 
phase of a proceeding, designated as General Docket 21,’ instituted 
by the Division to determine whether or not production costs had 
changed sufficiently to make appropriate a general revision of mini- 
mum price schedules. Adjustment of effective minimum prices is 
required by the statute whenever it is determined that the weighted 
average costs of the producing industry have changed in excess of 2 
cents per ton in any minimum price area. 

The first phase of the proceeding dealt solely with determination of 
cost changes in various price areas throughout the Nation. The 
Acting Director issued determinations that costs had increased in 
virtually all minimum price areas and that the weighted average 
increase for the Nation was 10.63 cents a ton. The findings were 
reviewed and affirmed by Secretary of the Interior Ickes, whereupon 

# Since the conclusion of the fiscal year, Tria] Examiner Floyd McGown, who heard the procecding, made 
his report and recommendations to Acting Director Dan H. Wheeler of the Bituminous Coal Division. 
Acting Director Wheeler received briefs, heard oral arguments, and on Aug. 28, 1942, issued an order, effective 


Oct. 1, 1942, establishing minimum prices which represented increases in minimums of 5 to 30 cents for 
various designated areas. 
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the second phase of the proceeding was initiated. The second phase 
looked toward revision of minimum price schedules as required by 
the statute in view of the change in costs, and was still in process at 
the close of the fiscal year. 

Aside from changes in the costs used in formulating minimum 
prices, there are constant changes in other factors affecting the 
marketing of coal that require constant adjustments to minimum 
price schedules and marketing rules and regulations. To make 
possible the maintenance of the regulatory structure on a sound basis, 
the Congress expressly provided for ready adjustment in section 4 II 
(d) of the Bituminous Coal Act. It authorizes the filing with the 
Division of petitions seeking modification of the effective minimum 
price schedules and the Marketing Rules and Regulations. Code 
members, district boards, the Bituminous Coal Consumers’ Counsel, 
and governmental subdivisions have availed themselves frecly of this 
privilege of petition. 


Price Adjustment Petitions Lessen 


In the 9 months elapsing between establishment of minimum price 
schedules and Marketing Rules and Regulations on October 1, 1940, 
and June 30, 1941, 944 petitions were filed under this section. They 
sought either supplementation or revision of effective minimum price 
schedules and Marketing Rules and Regulations. During the entire 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1942, only 572 petitions were filed. The 
majority of these were requests for the establishment of minimum 
prices for new mines, additional minimum prices for new sizes pro- 
duced by old mines, additional minimum prices for rail shipments 
from mines which had formerly shipped only by truck, and new or 
additional loading points for mines already shipping by rail. Thus 
it may be secn that the majority of petitions stemmed from develop- 
ments in business rather than objection to minimum prices already 
established. 

Of the 1,516 petitions filed from October 1, 1940, to June 30, 1942, 
all but 10 had been acted upon in an appropriate manner by the latter 
date and 909 had been disposed of finally by order or memorandum. 

When numerous petitions were filed for adjustment of the complex 
price structure immediately after establishment of minimum prices 
and Marketing Rules and Regulations in October 1940, the Coal 
Division deemed it necessary to give full opportunity to all parties 
to present evidence concerning their complaints. Hearings were held 
in virtually all 4 II (d) proceedings except when the parties interested 
waived them. As a result of those hearings, the Coa] Division has 
devised appropriate methods for expediting adjustment of established 
price structure to reflect the continual changes in the coal industres. 
It is now possible to curtail greatly the number of hearings. 
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Requests for the establishment of new prices for new mines, for 
revisions in established prices, for establishment of new prices for 
newly prepared sizes at old mines, for establishment of new loading 
points, have been ruled on when possible without formality of oral 
hearings. On the basis of affidavits from petitioners and others 
interested in such cases, the Coal Division has endeavored to dispose 
of requests for adjustment by orders granting temporary relief. 
These orders provide conditionally for final relief to become effective 
60 days from the date of the order. Wide opportunity is given anyone 
interested to object and be heard.. Thus in 568 out of the 1,516 pro- 
ceedings conducted under section 4 II (d) such temporary and con- 
ditionally final orders were issued. 


River Transportation Problem 


Several proceedings have arisen which involve controversial prob- 
lems arising out of the river transportation of coal in relation to coal 
transported by railroad or other means. Among them is one affect- 
ing the Cincinnati, Ohio, market area, which still was pending at the 
end of the fiscal year. The Cincinnati area consumes annually 
approximately one and a half million tons of coal shipped via the 
Ohio River and one and a half million tons of coal shipped by rail, 
largely from the high volatile producing field in District No. 8. In 
view of the many complaints particularly from retailer dealers and 
retail dealer associations in Cincinnati, the Coal Division, in January 
1942, initiated a proceeding, known as Docket No. A—1239, in order to 
determine the exact nature of the problems affecting the Cincinnati 
arca insofar as the shipment of bituminous coal and resale of such coal 
in that area were concerned, and looking toward a solution. The 
hearing in that proceeding lasted for approximately 8 weeks, when, 
because of the difficulty in procuring cost figures from producers 
shipping by river and from retail dealers allegedly adversely affected by 
the minimum prices established by the Division, the hearing was 
temporarily adjourned. The failure of several persons to produce 
materials required under a subpoena issued by the Acting Director 
made necessary the institution of a court proceeding, which is still 
pending. As a result of initiation of the court action, however, 
negotiations have been conducted with the persons affected with a 
view toward procuring the necessary cost material without recourse 
to a court order. 


Compliance Under Coal Act 


To an extent as great as possible with the limitations of the staff 
available, the Division has checked carefully the market activities of 
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companies subject to the Bituminous Coal Act to prevent vio!s 
of minimum prices, the Marketing Rules and Regulations and . 
orders. A review of the numerous checks leads to the conclusior 
the pledges of compliance have been kept faithfully by the prep - 
ance of the industry and that the disastrous marketing condition: 
practices which the Congress desired to prevent have been elimi: . 

However, the magnitude of the task of checking complhiane- 
be appreciated only on the basis of full knowledge of the var 
channels and methods used in marketing bituminous coal, th- 
standardized nature of the product, and of the multiplicity of u 
trade practices formerly prevalent in the industry. The scope ce’ 
undertaking may be indicated, however, by noting that bitum: 
coal is sold by more than 17,000 companies or individuals, w!. 
producers, sales agents, or distributors have agreed to observe 
regulations. 

It is reasonable to assume that under less favorable market 
tions than those prevalent during this fiscal year there mav ! 
existed a greater incentive to sell coal at less than the minimum f¢- 
and engage in unfair methods of competition. 

The general conclusion, that for the most part, compliance pt. 
were kept faithfully is not meant to indicate a condition approa.:° 
total absence of violations. Despite the upward trend of p- 
generally, great quantities of bituminous coal have compet: 
the market. at prices approximating the minimum. As migt: 
expected, this has been particularly true of low grade coals. > 
competition also results from the inability of the mine operate: 
produce particular sizes of coul in a volume proportionate to 
market demand for those sizes without also producing residual - 
for which at times there is no corresponding demand. The comp!: 
staff, with the cooperation of the District Boards, has uncovered n. 
instances of violation as a result of these conditions and the sanet 
provided in the act and the regulations have been imposed on 
violators. 

Penalties provided for producers include the revocation of men: 
ship in the code with a condition of restoration being the payme:. 
a tax of 39 percent of the sale or minimum price to the United S:: 
Treasurer, or else orders directing the producer to cease and ¢. 
from further violations. Applications mav be made by the Dis: 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals of the United States to enforce - 
orders. The penalty provided for distributors, acting as such 
when purporting to act as sales agencies, is suspension or revocs’ 
of their recistration thereby depriving them of the privilege of 
ceiving a discount from the minimum price when purchasing | 
from the producer. 


——= 
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Procedure in Violation Cases 
When checks of records of companies disclose what seems to be 
ful violations, steps are taken to set such matters for hearing. If 
-dence and testimony at the hearings lead to the conclusion that 
ful violations have been committed, appropriate orders are issued 
posing the sanctions. | 
During the fiscal year 829 such investigations have been completed, 
3 hearings have been held and 232 orders imposing the penalties 
‘der the act and rules and regulations have been issued. Of these 
Jers 103 directed producers to cease and desist from further viola- 
ns; 95 revoked the code membership of producers, the restoration 
which was conditional upon the payment of taxes ranging from 
»derate sums up to $12,000.14 and totaling $89,072.41; 29 sus- 
nded the registration of distributors from 30 days to 9 months and 
‘evoked the registration of distributors. 
Of the 232 compliance orders, 35 were entered without formal hear- 
x pursuant to the Division’s procedure under which compliance 
oceedings may be disposed of without formal hearing on the basis 
an application filed by the alleged violator. At the close of the 
cal year 497 investigations were in process and 122 hearings had 
en held as a result of which final orders had been entered. 
A great many investigations disclosed violations which did not 
em to be wilful or circumstances which made it inadvisable to 
stitute formal compliance proceedings. In such cases the Division 
ually disposed of the matters informally. Often it required sales 
‘ents and distributors to render corrected invoices for the full 
inimum price or required sales agents and distributors to refund 
ilawful allowances received by them from producers. 


Litigation 


Only two important court decisions were rendered during the year 
rectly affecting the Coal Division. One of these, a decision by the 
nited States Supreme Court, is regarded as a milestone in the field of 
dicial review of administrative adjudications. 


Seaboard Air Line Case 


On December 15, 1941, the Supreme Court, with three justices dis- 
nting, rendered its opinion in H. A. Gray et al. v. Legh R. Powell, 
*., et al. No. 18, October Term, 1941, reversing the Circuit Court 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit and upholding the Division’s order 
»nying the Seabord Air Line’s petition for exemption from mini- 
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mum price regulation.* The railroad had contended that under sec- 
tion 4 II (1) of the coal act exempting coal consumed by the producer 
thereof, it was entitled to an exemption in the situation where it had 
leased coal lands and entered into agreements with three independent 
contractors to mine coal for petitioners. In upholding the Division’s 
order the Supreme Court stated the determination of who is the “‘ pro- 
ducer” is a matter for the expert and informed judgment of the body 
entrusted with the administration of the act. 


The Midland Cooperative Case 


The Director’s interpretation of the unfair trade practice provision 
of the act was upheld in all respects by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit in Midland Cooperative Wholesale v. Harold L. 
Ickes and H. A. Gray, No. 12,085, November Term, 1941. 

The case was instituted by a petition filed by Midland Cooperative 
Wholesale to review an order of the Director which held that the Mid- 
land Co. could qualify to receive discouats from the minimum prices 
only with respect to that coal which it purchased for resale tobona 
fide and legitimate farmers’ cooperatives. Petitioner, however, con- 
tended that (1) the permission granted to ‘“‘farmers’ cooperatives’”’ in 
the last paragraph of section 4 II (i) of the act was intended by the 
Congress to be extended to all types of cooperative organizations and 
(2) that the distribution by it of patronage dividends did not disen- 
able it from qualifying as a distributor. 

In an opinion in which the Division’s brief is quoted at length, the 
court ruled that the Director was correct in ruling that Congress had 
not intended to extend to consumer cooperatives the same privileges 
it had extended to farmers’ cooperatives. It also ruled that the Di- 
rector had correctly found that petitioner could not qualify as a dis- 
tributor since in its capacity as a ‘purchasing agent”’ for those of its 
member associations which were not farmers’ cooperatives, it was an 
“instrumentality of retailers’’ within the meaning of paragraph 12 of 
section 4 II (1) of the act and was therefore prohibited from receiving 
discounts from the established minimum prices. 

Petitioncr’s request for certiorari was denied by the Supreme Court 
on April 27, 1942. 


Miscellaneous 


On November 28, 1941, Wheeling Valley Coal Corporation, et al. 
code members in District No. 6, filed a petition with the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit to review an order of the Director 


4 The decision was rendered as a result of a reargument of the case before the court, the court having pre- 


viously (Mar. 31, 1941) by an evenly-divided vote upheld the decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Fourth Circuit. 
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which denied the request to establish special ‘‘ex-river’’ prices on ship- 
ments of coal to certain northern Ohio market areas. Subsequently 
' petitioners filed a motion for leave to apply to the Division to reopen 
the matter before it. The court granted such leave and petitioners 
on July 24, 1942, after filing a petition to reopen the cause with the 
Division pursuant to leave of the Division, filed a motion to dismiss 
its petition with the court. 

On January 26, 1942, the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit granted the Division permission to intervene in the case of 
Bell & Zoller Coal Co. v. Wilson & Co., Inc., a proceeding instituted 
by the Bell & Zoller Coal Co., a code member, to recover the differ- 
ence between the minimum price and the contract price for certain 
coal shipped after October 1, 1940, pursuant to a contract entered 
into prior thereto which provided for a sale price below that estab- 
lished as the minimum price. In resisting payment, the defendant 
contended that the price provisions of the act could not lawfully be 
made applicable to coal moving wholly within the State of Illinois 
and attacked the validity of an order entered earlier by the National 
Bituminous Coal Commission ruling that all commerce in bituminous 
coal within I[]linois directly affects interstate commerce.5 

On March 4, 1942, a suit was filed in the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Circuit by Edwin R. Eberhart, a code member, to review 
an order entered by the Acting Director revoking and canceling Eber- 
hart’s code membership and for a stay of the effective date of that 
order. The court first granted the stay and thereafter, upon motion 
of the Division, modified the stay order by adding a condition that 
pending final disposition of the petition for review, Eberhart was not 
to sell coal in violation of the price requirements of the act. On 
May 6, 1942, the court, acting on stipulation of counsel, dismissed the 
proceeding and vacated the stay order.® 

On May 19, 1942, the city of Indianapolis filed with the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit a petition to review an order 
of the Acting Director denying the city an exemption from the act 
with respect to the mining opcrations of its wholly-owned subsidiary, 
Milburn By-Products Co. Petitioner’s request for a stay of the Act- 
ing Director’s order was denied by the court but ne case has not yet 
been considered on the merits. 

On May 23, 1942, the Ozark Coal Co. filed a petition with the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit seeking a review and re- 
versal of an order establishing prices for the coals produced by the 
company at its Arkansas mine. The cause has not yet been scheduled 
for argument. 


* On Aug. 10, 1942, on stipulation of counsel an order was entered in favor of the plaintiff for the full amount 
of the difference between the established minimum price and the contract price. 
¢ FE berhart’s code membership was reinstated upon payment of a tax in the amount of $4,648.41 as pro- 
vided in section 5 (c) of the act. 
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‘Tee adequacy of the coal supply is a matter of much concern to 
the Nation in time of war. Coal is the basic source of heat and power 
for industrial and houschold uses, and, certain kinds are necessary for 
the manufacture of steel, rubber substitutes, explosives, and other 
military and civilian goods. 

The war has exposed the coal supply to many difficulties and dis- 
ruptions. The production of war goods, military activities, and their 
repercussions are substantially reducing the availability of manpower 
and necessary materials used in coal mining. Coal production re- 
quires much highly trained labor, men of military age and pbysical 
fitness, and huge quantities of such critical materials as steel, copper, 
rubber, and heavy machinery. | 

One of the most important elements bearing upon the coal supply 
that is being affected by the war is transportation. The movement 
of coal is the biggest job entailed in transporting any single com- 
modity. The railroads normally carry approximately 85 percent of 
the supply some part or all of the way from the mines, over distances 
often long and through regions of congested rail traffic. Heavy ton- 
nages are moved also by ocean shipping, inland waterways, and motor 
trucks, each offering its own peculiar wartime problems. 

The war has increased the burden upon the transportation system 
enormously, but limitations of manpower, time, and materials have 
prevented a corresponding increase in transportation facilities. 

In a letter dated November 5, 1941, requesting the Secretary of the 
Interior to serve as Solid Fuels Coordinator, President Roosevelt 
wrote as follows: 

As the defense effort progresses it becomes increasingly urgent to assume that 
the supply of solid fuels will be adequate and that they will be readily available 
at consuming points when required for military, industrial, and civilian purposes. 


Difficult problems are already arising with respect to their supply and availa- 
bility for such uses. These problems require the efficient and carefully coord- 
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nated development, production, distribution, utilization, transportation, and 
handling of solid fuels. 

A short time after the Secretary of the Interior took over — 
new responsibilities, the Office of Solid Fuels Coordination was estab- 
lished. On May 25, 1942, the name was changed, by direction of 
the President, to the Office of Solid Fuels Coordinator for War. 

Rather than build a large, new organization, whose work would 
duplicate part of that normally carried on by the Bituminous Coal 
Division and the Bureau of Mines, the staffs of these agencies and 
much valuable informatioa in their possession were made available 
to the new office. The staff of the Solid Fuels Office was held to a 
minimum. This saved much money, and enabled the Coordinator to 
begin functioning effectively almost at once. 

Immediate steps were taken to organize the several industries deal- 
ing with the coal supply on a war basis, and to establish channels of 
communication between them and the Government to facilitate ex- 
peditious and effective action. The industries cooperated heartily in 
this undertaking. In response to the Coordinator’s invitation, repre- 
sentatives of the bituminous and anthracite mining industries, coal 
transporters, distributors, dealers, and mine labor met with him on 
December 18, 1941, at Washington, D. C., where the ground work for 
organizing the industries was laid. As a result, there was established 
an Industry Committee on Solid Fuels, whose 18 members represent 
the various industries concerned, and mine labor and the public. 
This group, which later was named the Solid Fuels Advisory War 
Council, meets regularly each month (or upon call), and discusses in 
detail the various problems affecting or threatening the supply of 
coal, coke, and other solid fuels. 

Estimates, made early in 1942 with the aid of the Bituminous Coal 
Division and the Bureau of Mines, indicated that the Nation would 
require between 550,000,000 tons and 570,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal, approximately 60,000,000 tons of anthracite, and about 70,000,000 
tons of coke during the calendar year of 1942. This would be the 
largest bituminous production since 1926, the largest anthracite in 
over a decade, and the greatest output of coke in history. Later ex- 
perience indicates that these early estimates are in line with actual 
requirements. 

In view of disruptions and difficulties caused by the war, and the 
large increase in fuel needs, it will require careful planning and organ- 
ization of production, transportation, and distribution to assure that 
the supply of coal and coke. will be adequate where and when needed 
in 1942. After establishment of the Solid Fuels Office, no time was 
lost in beginning this task. 

By the close of the fiscal year, it appeared that unless unforeseen 
difficulties occur, the steps taken to protect the solid fuel supply will 
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A short time after the Secretary of the Interior took over these 
iew responsibilities, the Office of Solid Fuels Coordination was estab- 
ished. On May 25, 1942, the name was changed, by direction of 
he President, to the Office of Solid Fuels Coordinator for War. 

Rather than build a large, new organization, whose work would 
luplicate part of that normally carried on by the Bituminous Coal 
Jivision and the Bureau of Mines, the staffs of these agencies and 
‘auch valuable information in their possession were made available 
io the new office. The staff of the Solid Fuels Office was held to a 
unimum, This saved much money, and enabled the Coordinator to 
yegin functioning effectively almost at once. 

Immediate steps were taken to organize the several industries deal- 
ng with the coal supply on a war basis, and to establish channels of 
ommunication between them and the Government to facilitate ex- 
peditious and effective action. The industries cooperated heartily in 
this undertaking. In response to the Coordinator’s invitation, repre- 
sentatives of the bituminous and anthracite mining industries, coal 
transporters, distributors, dealers, and mine labor met with him on 
December 18, 1941, at Washington, D. C., where the ground work for 
organizing the industries was laid. As a result, there was established 
an Industry Committee on Solid Fuels, whose 18 members represent 
the various industries concerned, and mine labor and the public. 
This group, which later was named the Solid Fuels Advisory War 
Council, meets regularly each month (or upon call), and discusses in 
detail the various problems affecting or threatening the supply of 
coal, coke, and other solid fuels. 

Estimates, made early in 1942 with the aid of the Bituminous Coal 
Division and the Bureau of Mines, indicated that the Nation would 
require between 550,000,000 tons and 570,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal, approximately 60,000,000 tons of anthracite, and about 70,000,000 
tons of ‘coke during the calendar year of 1942. This would be the 
largest bituminous production since 1926, the largest anthracite in 
over a decade, and the greatest output of coke in history. Later ex- 
Perience indicates that these early estimates are in line with actual 
requirements. 

In view of disruptions and difficulties caused by the war, and the 
large increase in fuel needs, it will require careful planning and organ- 
zation of production, transportation, and distribution to assure that 
the supply of coal and coke. will be adequate where and when needed 
In 1942. After establishment of the Solid Fuels Office, no time was 
lost in beginning this task. 

By the close of the fiscal year, it appeared that unless unforeseen 
difficulties occur, the steps taken to protect the solid fuel supply will 
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that is being affected by the war is transportation. The movemel! 
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the supply some part or all of the way from the mines, over distance 
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tons of coke during the calendar year of 1942. This would be the 
largest bituminous production since 1926, the largest anthracite in 
over a decade, and the greatest output of coke in history. Later ex- 
perience indicates that these early estimates are in line with actual 
requirements. 

In view of disruptions and difficulties caused by the war, and the 
large increase in fuel needs, it will require careful planning and organ- 
zation of production, transportation, and distribution to assure that 
the supply of coal and coke. will be adequate where and when needed 
in 1942. After establishment of the Solid Fuels Office, no time was 
lost in beginning this task. 

By the close of the fiscal year, it appeared that unless unforeseen 
difficulties occur, the steps taken to protect the solid fuel supply will 
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difficulties occur, the steps taken to protect the solid fuel supply will 
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make it possible to provide sufficient coal of some kind, quality, or 
size to keep homes warm and factories running throughout the winter 
of 1942-43. However, in order to enable mines and carriers to supply 
the coal it will be necessary for dealers and consumers to order their 
fuel early enough to enable the mines and carriers to have full use of 
their limited manpower and equipment during the summer. This is 
necessary to reduce the fall peak in coal shipments to a size that will 
not overburden facilities, and to provide sufficient storage of coal in 
consumers’ bins to protect them against any local emergencies or 
delays in shipments that otherwise might catch them without ade- 
quate fuel. 

To bring about public cooperation in this task, the Solid Fuels 
Office, in cooperation with other Government agencies and industry, 
launched a ‘‘Buy Coal Now” campaign in the Spring of 1942. At the 
close of the fiscal year, consumers were cooperating heartily. 

Both bituminous and anthracite coals were being produced and 
transported at a rate much higher than normal seasonal requirements, 
and, generally speaking, production and transportation were func- 
tioning relatively smoothly in light of war difficulties. The bitu- 
minous output was averaging well above 11,000,000 tons per week and 
anthracite was flowing in excess of 1,000,000 tons per week. Although 
the bituminous mines could supply much more, the anthracite mines 
were working at near capacity, due to the handicap of the results of a 
flood during the Spring. Ample transportation was available. 

A great deal of this fuel was going into dealers’ and consumers’ 
storage. The amount of bituminous held in storage totaled 73,268,000 
tons as of June 30, 1942, and was expected to exceed all past records in 
history before the end of the year. No records were available as to 
the amount of anthracite in storage, but factors indicated that it was 
high. 

_ The production of bituminous coal during the first half of 1942 was 
estimated at 284,808,000 tons, or more than half of the year’s antici- 
pated requirements. Anthracite production for that period was 
estimated at 29,507,000 tons, or close to half of the year’s expected 
requirements. 

In addition to the summer coal storage drive, the Cobrdinniors 
office was engaged in numerous other activities designed to assure an 
adequate supply of coal, coke, and other solid fuels. Among them 
were: 

1. A survey of the Nation’s coal requirements, and of actual and 
potential mine production capacity. Although helpful preliminary 
information is now available from both studies, the latter one is not 
completed. 

2. Studies of the adequacy of coal stocks held by consumers. Most 
of these investigations were carried out with the aid of the Bituminous 
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Coal Division and the War Department, and a survey of stocks held 
by war industries and the railroads was made in conjunction with the 
War Production Board. Wherever large war industry consumers or 
railroads were found to have insufficient coal on hand, they were 
advised to build up stocks. Essential consumers and war industries 
were advised to store sufficient coal to last from 90 to 120 days. Other 
industries were advised to store an avcrage of 60 to 90 days’ supply. 

3. The planning and recommendation of emergency coal movements 
m various areas to supplement disrupted or deficient transportation 
via normal routes, or the inability of normal sources to supply wartime 
needs In various areas. It was necessary to arrange for emergency 
routing of coal, particularly to New England, to make up for the loss 
of colliers. Also, it was necessary to transfer heavy tonnages to all- 
rail routes to certain areas along the lower Great Lakes as a result of 
the diversion of lake colliers from coal to other war service. In other 
instances, the necessity for arranging supplemental movements into 
certain Midwestern areas and into the States of Washington and 
Oregon to make up for a deficiency in production capacity in the mines 
normally serving those areas is under study. 

4. Survey of the availability of mine labor and consultation with the 
Selective Service System and the War Manpower Commission in effort 
to protect the mine labor supply. Preliminary studies indicate that 
the mines have suffered a net loss of upward of 40,000 workmen in 
the first half of 1942, because of the effects of the war. 

5. Investigation of the need for priorities to enable producers to 
obtain necessary critical materials used in mining. 

6. Studies of coke requirements, and the recommendation of 
necessary steps to assure sufficient coke to meet stcel manufacturing 
needs. It appears that alt coke requirements can be met, barring 
unforeseen difficulties, although a situation wherein.the supply of 
low-volatile coking coals is tightening is being carefully watched. 

7. Formulation of a proposed emergency distribution system for 
recommendation to the appropriate Governmental authority for 
establishment if and when necessary. The work of formulation is 
well under way. 


War Resources Council 


STEPHEN RAUSHENBUSH, Acting Director 


O, December 7, 1941, the Secretary of the Interior put all 
employees and all bureaus of the Department on a war emergency basis. 
He established a War Resources Council, with Michael W. Straus as 
Director, to expedite this policy, and approved a war program to serve 
in mobilizing strategic natural resources of the Nation on the scale 
made necessary by global warfare. It has as its aim the supplying of 
essential raw materials, ores, minerals, metals, fuels, and power to 
the industrial processors and fabricators in order to attain the national 
war production goals set by the President. The Department and all 
of its agencies are devoting the full knowledge and experience gained 
through years of development, conservation, and study of these natu- 
ral resources to the winning of the war. The council has been called 
upon to help in developing many parts of the program, and in coordi- 
nating the work of several bureaus. 


Metals for War 


Machines have made this war unique and have raised metals to 
first rank among essential war materials. Years of exploration and 
experiment have prepared the Bureau of Mines and the Geological 
Survey to move the country forward toward production on a victory 
scale by turning known but unused, low-grade materials into metals. 
The Department has begun to secure the immediate use of new proc- 
esses tested in its own laboratories which can supply cnough manga- 
nese to make 87 million tons of steel annually from low-grade domestic 
manganese ores. Its program is: To give all aid possible toward the 
establishment of plants using the Department’s improved acid process 
for producing aluminum; to make available its magnesium processes 
utilizing domestic ores; to complete and secure the prompt use of 4 
process for producing half a million tons of chromium concentrates 
annually from low-grade chromium ores; to develop a sponge iron 
program to mect the Nation’s deficiency in scrap metal; to carry 
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explorations for copper, lead, zinc, iron, chromite, aluminous clays, 
vanadium, tungsten, and mercury to the point of action; to furnish 
the War Production Board as needed with a ranking of the best possi- 
ble new developments of all critical ores; to formulate for it a domestic 
ore-buying program, and to stand ready to supervise it if requested. 


Oil for War 


Without petroleum products, the war machine of the United States 
and the United Nations could not function. Preparations to meet 
the challenge were made through the Office of the Petroleum Coordi- 
nator for War. This organization, although not a part of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, was placed under the leadership of Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes as Petroleum Coordinator. Its functions 
are among the most important of war activities, as the organization 
was charged with assuring an adequate supply of petroleum for both 
military and civilian use. While not an agency of the Department, 
the importance of its functions merit recognition in any discussion of 
the war responsibilities of the Secretary of the Interior. 

The Office of the Petroleum Coordinator for War organized, through 
the industry, petroleum production based upon sound engineering 
techniques, stimulated exploration for new reserves. Its program is: 
To multiply the industry’s capacity to manufacture high-octane gaso- 
line; to establish new and more effective transportation methods 
required in moving blending stocks for aviation gasoline; to reshape 
the complex transportation system of the oil industry by substituting 
tank cars, trucks, barges, and pipe lines for tankers diverted to war 
service; to aid in marketing, and in the manufacture of rubber ingre- 
dients, and of toluene; to aid in a drilling campaign, and to aid in the 
production, handling, and transportation of petroleum products. 


Power for War 


The war budget of 56 billion dollars will require 154 billion kilowatt- 
hours of electric energy annually for the manufacture of airplanes, 
tanks, guns, warships, and fighting material. The Department is the 
major producer of power in areas where the principal undeveloped 
resources are located. Units recently completed at Boulder, Bonne- 
ville, and Grand Coulee Dams now make the Department ready to 
produce at the rate of more than 7 billion kilowatt-hours annually. 
The Department has begun to triple the 1941 output of producing 
ayencies in the Department by the program now under way, and to 
add by 1945, about 1,480,000 kilowatts, with an output of 9 to 10 
billion kilowatt-hours, to the power capacity now scheduled, by 
constructing new hydroelectric and steam plants. 
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Coal provides half the Nation’s energy, and coke fires the blast 
furnaces in the steel mills, and supplies many basic chemicals. 

The Office of the Coordinator for Solid Fuels estimated that more 
than 600,000 000 tons of anthracite, bituminous, and lignitic coals 
were required in 1942, and 70,000,000 tons of coke. The facilities of 
the Department have been mobilized to see to it that an adequate 
supply of coals and coke is available where and when it is needed, to 
organize the production of coal so that sufficient quantities of neces- 
sary types and grades are available for war industries. 

Its program is: To promote orderly production and distribution; to 
urge the maintenance of large reserves in consumers’ storage; to 
encourage the conservation of high-grade coals for metallurgical uses; 
to aid users of special kinds or grades of coal; to determine minimum 
and maximum prices as required in the public interest; to administer 
the market regulato y features of the Coal Act in ordcr to keep the 
bituminous coal mining industiy in a sound operating condition, and 
to conduct a rigid mine safety inspection program for elimination of 
hazards. 


Helium for War 


Helium is a light, noninflammable war gas of which the United 
States Government has a world monopoly. To supply the increased 
demand for helium that has arisen from the war, the Department has 
begun to double in 1942 the record production of the 1941 fiscal year. 
It is making a comprehensive survey of gas fields suitable for helium 
production in order to select sites for additional helium plants. It is 
continuing research to reduce costs of production of helium. 


Food for War 


Adequate food is essential to success at arms. In many ways the 
Department contributes to the food supplies of the United Nations. 
It will increase these contributions. For example, the 1,921 million 
pounds of fishery products utilized in 1939 can be increased in a few 
years, without injury to the resources, to 3,582 million pounds through 
proper management and development. 

The Department has begun to increase as required within the next 
few years by 1}: billion pounds, our fishing products. Its program is: 
To store and deliver water for the irrigation of 10,000,000 acres of 
land in the arid west for the production of food crops, long-staple 
cotton and other fibers, and rubber-bearing plants; to assure more 
adequate forage on Fedcral ranges for the 12,000,000 head of lives‘ock 
grazing there, in order to increase up to 10 percent the products now 
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duced; to increase the production of cane and beets; to explore 
y sources of aquatic products for use as foods, vitamin oils, and 
‘mal feeds; to augment predatory animal and rodent control work, 
luding plague-bearing rodent control efforts, and to conduct a 
‘d-drying program to relieve demands on tin and containers. 
Land, Water, Timber for War 
The increased production of those war necessities which are products 
‘he forest, of the land, and of the water is receiving careful attention 
m the Department which supervises and manages the Federal land 
ate of 283 million acres. The Department has begun to increase 
a billion board feet in 1942 and to a billion and a quarter in 1943, 
‘equired, timber production from the Oregon and California re- 
ted lands and from Indian rese: vations. Its program is: To estab- 
) fire lookout and air-raid warning towers; to provide trained crews 
combat forest fires; to assure water supplies for municipalities and 
litary concentration; to aid road building in Alaska; to map areas 
‘military significance; to provide hospital and other emergency 
ilities, together with medical staffs, along the West Coast and in 
iska; to increase the fur and wool supplies for clothing for the armed 
ces; to withdraw public lands and to clear them of mineral and 
1er claims so as to permit the establishment of military ranges, 
itonments, and aviation fields, and to provide special facilities for 
tabilitation and recreation of members of the armed forces. 
Ihe council is now composed of Stephen Raushenbush (Acting 
rector); Under Secretary Abe Fortas; John C. Page, Commissioner 
the Bureau of Reclamation; R. R. Sayers, Director of the Bureau of 
nes; Joel David Wolfsohn, Assistant Commissioner of the General 
nd Office; and Walton Onslow, Acting Director of Information. 
H. Rutledge is Acting Director of the Western War Resources 


uncil, with headquarters in Salt Lake City. 


Petroleum Conservation Division 


J. W. STEELE, Acting Director 


O, April 1, 1942, the Petroleum Conservation Division began its 
seventh year of administration and enforcement of the Connally Act. 
The act, approved February 22, 1935, for a period of 2 years, extended 
by Congress in 1937, again in 1939, and in June 1942 made permanent, 
prohibits the transportation in interstate commerce of petroleum or 
its products produced in excess of amounts permitted by State laws. 

During the fiscal year 1942, in addition to its regular functions, the 
Division has cooperated with other Government departments, par- 
ticularly with the Office of Petroleum Coordinator, in furthering the 
defense effort. Monthly reports of operations received by Federal 
Tender Board No. 1 have proved invaluable sources of information 
in respect to petroleum resources. 

Federal Tender Board No. 1, Kilgore, Tex., established March 1, 
1935, to issue certificates of lidaranice on petroletinn and its products 
moving in interstate commerce from the East Texas field, and to con- 
duct investigations of violations of the act within and without that 
area, was, by an order of the Secretary of the Interior, approved by 
the President May 26, 1941, given supervisory authority over an 
additional area of 102 Texas counties, two counties of New Mexico, 
and the entire State of Louisiana. In this area, which comprises the 
major oil producing sections of the south and southwest, monthly 
reports of operations of producers, refiners, and transporters of pe- 
troleum are required to be filed with the Board, and subordinate 
offices of the Board are located at strategic points therein to investi- 
gate alleged violations of the act and to enforce the rules and regula- 
tions contained in the order of May 26, 1941. 


Operations of Federal Tender Board No. 1 


The order of May 26, 1941, became effective in the extended area 
August 1, 1941. Prior to that date, Federal Tender Board No. 1 
had maintained active supervision in an area comprising two oil 
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fields containing 25,700 producing wells, with an average daily pro- 
duction of 330,000 barrels; 5 refineries, with an average daily pro- 
duction of 10,500 barrels; 16 casinghead gasoline plants, with an 
average daily production of 20,000 barrels of petroleum products. 
Since the Board assumed administrative jurisdiction over the ex- 
tended area, active enforcement has been in effect in an area com- 
prising 703 fields containing 71,500 wells with an average daily pro- 
duction of 1,650,000 barrels of oil; 70 refineries, with an average daily 
production of 1,480,000 barrels of oil, and 120 gasoline extraction © 
plants with an average daily output of 96,600 barrels of petroleum 
products. All of the above operations are reported to Federal 
Tender Board No. 1 on sworn monthly reports, but certificates of 
clearance were required only in the designated five-county area of 
East Texas. 

Subordinate offices of Federal Tender Board No. 1 were maintained 
during the fiscal year at Houston, Corpus Christi, and Midland, Tex., 
and New Orleans, La., within the above area, and at Wichita, Kans., 
outside the area. 

Effective at the close of the fiscal year 1942, the requirement of 
certificates of clearance in the East Texas area was rescinded by order 
of the Secretary of the Interior, and that area will, after July 1, 1942, 
be included within the enforcement area designated by the order of 
May 26, 1941. 


Criminal Investigations and Prosecutions 


During the fiscal year 1942, the volume of routine investigations by 
the Board of producing, refining, and transporting facilities increased 
as a result of extension of the supervised area. In addition to these 
matters, eight cases of Connally Act violations under investigation 
on June 30, 1941, were completed, and several major investigations 
were initiated. Cases and investigations carried over from the fiscal 
year 1941 and those instituted during the fiscal year 1942 were dis- 
posed of as follows: | 

Of six cases pending in United States district courts on June 30, 
1941, three were terminated by successful prosecution, one was dis- 
missed upon recommendation of the United States attorney, and two 
were pending June 30, 1942. 

Of two cases pending with the Department of Justice on June 30, 
1941, one was closed by the United States attorney and one remains 
unchanged. 

Of eight cases under investigation on June 30, 1941, three were 
closed by the Board for lack of sufficient evidence, five were com- 
pleted and submitted to the Department of Justice, of which one was 
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successfully prosecuted and four were pending further action on June 
30, 1942. 

Of 19 investigations begun during the year, 6 were incomplete on 
June 30, 1942, 5 were closed by the Board for lack of sufficient evi- 
dence and 8 were submitted to the Department of Justice for prose- 
cution. Of the latter 8 cases, 1 was successfully prosecuted, 2 were 
presented to grand juries and indictments returned, and 5 were 
pending action of the Department of Justice on June 30, 1942. 

The five cases successfully prosecuted during the year resulted in 
assessment of fines totaling $121,800, and imposition of several sus- 
pended sentences ranging from 6 months to 2 years. 


General Land Office 


FRED W. JOHNSON, Commissioner 


Tre need for new supplies of strategic minerals, power, and grazing 
facilities, and the military and naval requirements for large areas of 
public lands placed increased responsibilities upon the General Land 
Office during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1942. The regular activi- 
ties of the General Land Office are now geared to meet war needs, 
and they are effectively coordinated with the activities of other 
agencies for the purpose of facilitating the prosecution of the war 
program. 

The withdrawal of public lands has been expedited by Executive 
Order No. 9146, authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to sign 
public land orders effecting the withdrawals. These withdrawals 
include lands for aerial bombing ranges, antiaircraft fields, combat 
training areas, artillery practice grounds, air navigation sites, flying 
schools, ammunition storage, and ordnance depots. Designated 
employees are devoting themselves exclusively to this work and a 
priority of routing has been established on all matters relating to the 
war. More than 7,000,000 acres were withdrawn during the year, 
making an aggregate of more than 13,000,000 acres withdrawn for 
military purposes. 

In addition to the millions of acres of public lands made available 
by the General Land Office, the Government is acquiring for military 
and allied purposes extensive acreages of other land, which raiscs a 
serious post-war land use question. The General Land Office is 
studying this problem along with the other studies being made 
relative to uses of public lands which are to be returned to its adminis- 
tration at the close of the war under the reversion clauses in the with- 
drawal orders. 

The war has prevented the importation of many minerals from their 
usual sources and these products must now be obtained as far as 
possible from domestic deposits. The General Land Office has 
cooperated with the Defense Plant Corporation, the Metals Reserve 
Co., the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and other agencies in 


developing strategic and critical minerals. 
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In order to help make our Nation more self-sufficient, the General 
Land Office is conducting studies to determine new uses that may be 
made of resources on the public domain. New values are being found 
in the minerals, natural vegetation, sites for health and recreation, 
and other resources which heretofore were considered of little im- 
portance or not known to exist. Commercial quantities of strategic 
minerals may be developed from hitherto unused deposits, and such 
materials as fiber, rubber, turpentine, and resin may be produced 
from desert shrubs. A number of health and recreational sites have 
already been developed in desert areas. Barren desert areas so 
sparsely vegetated as to have little or no value for grazing or agri- 
culture have been found to have terrain and climate especially adapted 
to the training of our armed forces. Other areas heretofore remote, 
inaccessible, and thinly populated have, because of these limitations, 
become very valuable for such purposes as heavy artillery or bomb- 
ing practice areas. 

Recent legislation has authorized the Secretary of the Interior to 
lease or sell lands in the public domain “‘for use in connection with the 
manufacture of arms, ammunition, and implements of war, or the 
production of equipment, supplies, and materials, or machinery usable 
in such manufacture.”’ Under the Secretary’s regulations, the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office will negotiate transactions pro- 
viding land to be used for its yield of timber, sand, gravel, and stone; 
and as factory sites, housing development sites for war workers, and 
as expansion area for plants bordering the public domain. 

Notwithstanding the increased burdens incident to the war which 
were handled without increased appropriation, the General Land 
Office maintained its position as one of the few agencies of the Federal 
Government whose operations resulted in revenues exceeding expendi- 
tures. Total cash receipts from all sources during the year amounted 
to $9,014,172.87, which represents an increase of $1,281,830.94 over 
the preceding year. The receipts were almost four and onc-half 
times the amount of the expenditures ($2,047,504.64), and this was 
the sixth consecutive year in which the receipts were in excess of 
$7,000,000. 

With the development of war plans, the Oregon and California 
Revested Lands Administration of the General Land Office imme- 
diately gave particular attention to special war needs, in addition to 
providing for the needs of the industry in manufacturing the usual 
types of lumber. 

The volume of timber cut during the year was 456,131,000 board 
feet which represents an increase of 19 percent over the cutting of the 
preceding year. « 

During the fiscal year, the General Land Office increased its efforts 
to provide grazing land in areas in the Western States outside of 
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ing districts, and it now has outstanding 8,821 leases, covering 
1,843.19 acres. 

3cause of the special hazards due to the war, the General Land 
greatly increased its fire prevention and suppression activities 
ie “O and C” forests in Oregon, the forest area in Alaska, and on 
dublic domain generally. 

uring the past fiscal year, many township plats and State maps 
+ furnished to the War Department. For many parts of the 
ed States, the best map data available for military purposes are 
‘General Land Office township plats showing the boundaries of 
s and the general topographic descriptions compiled in connection 
. the public land surveys. 

he efficiency of the Gencral Land Office was enhanced through the 
tion of a Branch of Field Examination by Secretary’s order of 
lary 17, 1942. It is the function of this branch to make such 
ections, surveys, or other field examinations as are essential to 
operation of the General Land Office and of such other agencies 
ae Department as may best be served by it. The staffs for this 
, including regional field staffs at San Francisco, Calif.; Billings, 
it., Salt Lake City, Utah; and Albuquerque, N. Mex., were sup- 
1 by the Division of Investigations of the Department which 
‘ttofore had handled such field examination work. 

he total number of permanent employees of the General Land 
xe as of June 30, 1942, was 776. Of this number, 447 employees 
headquarters in 36 citics in 13 Western States and Alaska. 


Recommendations 


s a result of the experiences and problems of the General Land 
ce, the following recommendations are made: 

. A leasing system applying, under certain conditions, to all 
erals not now subject to leasing is urged. With respect to metal- 
‘ous minerals, there are no leasing or similar laws under which the 
eral Government can share in any gains that might result from 
exploration or development work. As a result of the operation 
the present mineral laws, metallic mineral deposits, upon dis- 
ery, may pass immediately into private ownership, and therefore, 
re are no known reserves of the metallic minerals on the unap- 
priated, unreserved public lands of the United States. New 
rest in the possibilities of producing strategic and other minerals 
n public domain lands has arisen because of the requirements of 
war. Some procedure should be made possible, therefore, under 
ch the Government could carry on additional exploratory work 
metalliferous minerals on public domain lands and retrieve any 
1s from discovery for the benefit of the Government and the 
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public. Such a procedure would make it economically fea: 
carry on much exploratory work not otherwise possible. An 


tant part of such a procedure would be the requirement that « : 


lands be segregated so that they would not be subject to: 
claims but rather to mineral leasing laws. 


2. In order that the Government may have a better k:: . 


and insight into the situation with regard to minerals, e; 
strategic and critical minerals, placer claim holders should be r 
to record their claims in the district land offices. 

3. Provision should be made to prepare a comprehensive - 
upon a plan for the post-war development of the Territory of ! 
The report should include not only the necessary basic infor 
upon resources, conditions, and markets, but also recomme: 
for legislation, financing, and procedure. Such 8 report is n- 


“t 


as a basis for planning an integrated economic developm: | 


increasing the permanent welfare of the present and future pop 
of the Territory. 

4. In administering the 5-Acre Tract Act, a number of dit 
have arisen because of the short-term lease system. It is b 
that the tracts could be made much more satisfactory to th 
wish to place substantial improvements on them, and that : 
same time the public interest would be better protected, if, for. 
classified lands, long-term leases could be granted. Study & 
made as to the desirability of permitting sales in special ares: 

5. In the interest of conserving our natural resources, ad: 
attention should be given to war and post-war fire protecti 
control on public domain lands. In Alaska, particularly. 
additional effort should be given to protecting public domain ! 
grass lands, tundra, and coal deposits from destruction by fire 
only are there millions of dollars worth of direct damage done ar 
to these resources, but inestimable damage is done in land « 
and destruction of all forms of wildlife. 

6. Federal public lands are now administered under some 
public Iand laws. It 1s recommended that at the first oppor 
provision be made for the careful study and restatement of the - 
land laws. 


Military Reservations and Withdrawals 


From July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1942, withdrawals from the - 
domain in the United States and Alaska aggregating more 
7,000,000 acres were made to permit construction and-eopen: 


f 
" 
ry 


{ 


facilities required by the Army, the Navy, and the Civil Aeror. 


Administration. 


General Land Office - 


“he registers of the district land offices determined the status of 
‘isands of acres and contributed their spccial knowledge of the 
ricts in assisting in the selection of lands suitable for war pur- 
"ys. Upon request of the Navy Department, the ficld examiners 
she General Land Office assisted in the appraisal of privately 
aed Jands. The General Land Office investigated thousands of 
‘atented mining claims in withdrawals for War Department use. 


Strategic, Critical, and Other Minerals 


‘he leasing and other activities of the General Land Office were 
ttly increased insofar as they may help to accelerate the pro- 
tion of minerals essential to the prosecution of the war. Every 
rt has been made to provide mineral lands and to facilitate their 
ration to the fullest extent. 
NM Opening reserved mineral deposits to exploitation, the General 
id Office has made available large quantities of such minerals as 
gsten, manganese, and other minerals equally essential to the 
- effort. The production of oil and gas from 690,919 acres of 
sed public land is of vital importance. The potash reserves in 
v Mexico and California, operating under leases, now provide 
re supplies of potassium at less than one-sixth of the price paid 
potassium during the First World War. Rents and royalties 
1 to the Government on mineral leases and permits amounted to 
393,046.37 for the fiscal year 1942, as compared with slightly over 
)00,000 for the preceding year. ° 


Food, Fiber, Leather, and Rubber 


[he production of beef, mutton, lamb, wool, mohair, and leather on 
western ranges constitutes a very important contribution toward 
ining the war. During the period covered by this report, the 
neral Land Office intensified its efforts to provide necessary grazing 
d and it now has outstanding 8,821 leases, covering 9,871,843.19 
es. Work is now under way on converting these leases from a 
rt-term to a 10-year basis. 
‘rom July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1942, the General Land Office 
ended $255,417.70 of Range Development Service and Soil and 
isture Conservation funds in the rehabilitation of public domain 
ds situated in the 10 Western States. The primary purpose of 
range development work is to increase the carrying capacity of 
se lands from 500,000 animal units per year to 750,000 animal 
ts. This objective can be accomplished by the exercise of proper 
ge improvement and by an extended program of water develop- 
nt, reseeding, destruction of noxious weeds, rodent control, and 
4854824211 
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similar measures. Although it will take a-considerable period of time 
in which to bring about the desired result, effective headway was made 
in this direction during the period under consideration. 

In the interest of the livestock industry, stock driveway with- 
drawals in Arizona, Colorado, Nevada, Idaho, Montana, Washington, 
and Wyoming, covering 10,928 acres, were made during the year. 
Other adjustments were made for the purpose of improving the loca- 
tion and increasing the usefulness of the driveways. These withdrawals 
and adjustments are of particular significance to the prosecution of 
the war as they have facilitated the movement of stock made difficult 
by the curtailment of other means of transportation. Stock driveway 
revocations, releasing for grazing purposes lands no longer needed for 
driveways also have been prepared. 

Investigations have been made of the possibility of using yucca 
growing on the public domain as a substitute for fibers that can no 
longer be obtained from the usual sources. Information has also been 
gathered on the possibilities of helping to relieve the rubber shortage, 
particularly through furnishing land for raising guayule, and making 
rabbit brush available from the public domain. 


Lumber and Timber 


The volume of timber cut during the year from lands under the 
jurisdiction of the Oregon and California Revested Lands Administra- 
tion of the General Land Office was 456,131,000 board feet, which 
represents an increase of 19 percent over the cutting of the preceding 
year. Sales of timber on these lands amounted to 482,271,000 board 
feet. The quantity sold showed a decrease of 2 percent, as compared 
with the preceding year, but on a value basis sales showed an increase 
of 24 percent. The chief factor affecting the rate of timber cutting 
at the present time is the limited ability of the industry to produce. 
Owing to the great need for lumber for war construction and as sub- 


stitutes for steel, demand is far greater than present ability to produce. 


The “O and C” Administration has employed additional personnel, 
partly for the purpose of making and supervising timber sales which 
call for the cutting of special grades of timber required in the war 
program. The cutting of these special grades causes much unneces- 
sary waste, unless carried out on a selective basis and properly 
supervised. 

The “O and C” Administration participated in special surveys to 
determine how much Sitka spruce, suitable for aircraft manufacture, 
is available, and to determine the volume and location of the remaining 
supply of Port Orford cedar on ‘O and C” and other lands. 

As a contribution to the defense of the Northwest, the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, under the supervision of the ‘‘O and C”’ Administra- 
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tion, built various war structures including revetment structures needed 
by the armed forces for the protection of aircraft. In other ways, the 
three Civilian Conservation Corps camps assigned to the General 
Land Office for work in the ‘‘O and C”’ area were utilized more than 
ever because of the importance of forest and forest products in time of 
war. In this connection, 10.8 miles of new high standard truck trails 
were constructed and 60 additional miles were maintained and 
improved. The importance of this work was recently highlighted by 
the designation by military authorities of one of the CCC constructed 
trails as an important link in the military transportation system of the 
coastal area. Other activities included the construction of telephone 
lines and horse trails, fire hazard reduction, forest nursery develop- 
ment, reforestation, white pine blister rust control, preparation and 
transportation of materials, and forest fire suppression, all of which 
contribute to the conservation of a nation’s forest resources and to 
the security of a country at war. The closing of these camps on 
June 30, 1942, brought to an end the fine work they were doing in 
the protection and development of the ‘‘O and C’”’ forests. 


Fire Protection 


The General Land Office increased its fire prevention and suppres- 
sion activities, especially in the ‘‘O and C”’ forests in Oregon and the 
forest areas in Alaska, because of the additional hazards incident to 
the war. 

In order to coordinate the forest fire-control activities of all agencies 
within the State of Oregon, the Oregon Forest Defense Council was 
created. Through the work of this Council, plans and policies were 
adopted which will greatly increase the effectiveness of fire-suppression 
agencies not only in meeting and handling the normal but also the 
abnormal forest-fire condition. Pursuing the cooperative policy 
which is guiding the forest-fire activities within Oregon, the ‘‘O and C”’ 
Administration has established several emergency fire-control camps to 
augment regular forces in such a way as to deal effectively with any 
emergency which may arise as a result of the war. Arrangements 
have been made with other protection agencies whereby the fullest 
cooperation will be maintained at all times in order that all forest, 
brush, or grass fires will be controlled as quickly and efficiently as 
possible with a minimum disturbance of war work. 

The Alaskan Fire Control Service, under the jurisdiction of the 
General Land Office, is charged with the prevention and suppression of 
fires on the public domain lands of Alaska. Of the approximately 
323,000,000 acres of vacant and unreserved public domain, an esti- 
mated 250,000,000 acres of timber and grazing lands need fire protec- 
tion to assure continuance of Alaska’s rich natural resources of timber, 
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furs, and wildlife. An additional amount of $115,000 has been made 
available for prevention and suppression of forest fire to supplement: 
the regular appropriation of $27,000. A vigorous educational pro- 
gram in fire prevention has been continued during the past year. 
Because of war limitations on paper and radio releases, greater em- 
phasis has been placed on personal contact in group gatherings, such 
as 4-H Clubs, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Chambers of Commerce, and 
Service Clubs. The objective has been to bring fire consciousness to 
every class of people. 

A Civilian Conservation Corps camp, under the supervision of the 
General Land Office, continued its work of suppressing the outcrop 
coal fires which were threatening with destruction an inestimable 
amount of the Nation’s coal resources lying in the vicinity of Little 
Thunder Basin, Wyo. These coal deposits represent a fuel reserve 
of untold value. Despite the closing of this camp in May, all of the 
fire-suppression projects except one are in good enough condition to 
withstand further combustion for some time. However, several of 
_ the projects have not been completed and work should be resumed 
as soon as possible. 

Surveys and Maps 


Surveys have been undertaken at the request of agencies engaged in 
war work. The following surveys and resurveys, important to our 
war activities, were authorized, in progress, or accepted between 
July 1, 1941, and June 30, 1942: a resurvey in Colorado, requested 
by the Bureau of Mines in connection with helium production; a 
resurvey in Utah, requested by the Bureau of Mines in connection 
with exploratory drilling for magnesium; resurveys in Nevada, 
requested by the War Department; resurveys in California, requested 
by the War Department; survey in California of the Argus townsite 
needed to provide housing of workmen employed in potash and other 
war chemical plants; surveys in Alaska which were necessary in 
connection with War and Navy activities; and a resurvey of 65, 500 
acres of O and C land in western Oregon. 


Land Classification 


The purpose of land classification is to facilitate the best use of the 
land. Recent events have further emphasized that changing con- 
ditions and new demands affect what constitutes best land use. The 
impact of the war, for example, has created uses not existing or in 
demand in 1934 when the Taylor Grazing Act went into effect. 
Fortunately, large areas of the public domain have been found to be 
eminently suited for necessary war purposes. 

Changing economic conditions have likewise resulted in a great 
variety of demands for use of the public lands. The construction of 
new roads into previously isolated areas, the erection of war plants, the 
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development of air fields, the extraction of minerals and the increased 
demand for recreational facilities are but a few of the causes which 
make it impossible to classify permanently lands for one use or another. 

A number of area examinations and classifications, as distinct from 
classifications of tracts embraced in specific applications, have been 
undertaken during the past year. These areas, among others, are the 
Fence Lake-Quemado area of western New Mexico and the Dove Creek 
region of southwestern Colorado and southeastern Utah. Classification 
in these areas entails consideration of the social, economic, and agricul- 
tural problemsincidental todry farming, further complicated by relative 
isolation and a short growing season. The Casa Grande area of the 
Santa Cruz valley in Arizona presented a ground-water problem, 
which involved a determination of the relation of the ground-water 
supply to permanence of agriculture in the region, to find out where 
and to what extent additional public land could be reclaimed for 
agricultural purposes. 


The Public Lands 


The original public domain, exclusive of Alaska, aggregated 
1,442,267,520 acres. As of June 30, 1942, 1,322,241,257. acres had 
been surveyed, leaving 120,026,263 acres unsurveyed. In Alaska, 
embracing about 365,481,600 acres, the area surveyed as of June 30, 
1942, was 2,277,469 acres, leaving 363,204,131 acres unsurveyed. 

On June 30, 1942, the area of the vacant and unreserved public 
lands, exclusive of Alaska (unreserved except for the general orders 
of withdrawal issued in 1934 and 1935) aggregated 38,504,043 acres 
outside of grazing districts. The area of vacant public lands within 
grazing districts and subject to grazing use was 135,504,043 acres. 
The area which was vacant and unreserved, in Alaska, is estimated 
at 323,000,000 acres. 


Leases and Permits 


The extent of the leasing activities of the General Land Office is 
shown by the following tables: 


Mineral leases, permits, and licenses outstanding,! as of June 30, 1942 


Leases Permits Licenses Total 
Mineral : : : 
ag Acres pie Acres ea Acres sans Acres 

Ceal foot ccae shor US ees hae 372 71, 284 124 R9, 607 99 3, 193 595 164, 084 
Oiland eas... 0 lle. 23,325 2, 562, 222 314 21 NGG | the ol elas ee 3, 339 2, 589, 699 
Phosphate....0 22222. 7 BTS Pesca hce al Meitiertee untae’: en Mae bern Seeman oe 7 4, 938 
OA 2 tris epi ia 20 7, 092 1 Dei 2 ee ela lees caratoa en 21 49, 031 
Sodium.........2.--- 4 1, 873 101 156,64)? dicot Noe ed 105 158, 514 

Total.......... 3, 728 2, 687, 409 240 276, 264 99 3, 193 4, 067 2, 966, 866 


4 Act of Feb. 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437), and other acts. 
$1,453 producing leases (690,919 acres); the remainder are prospecting leases. § Alaska. 
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Leases other than mineral leases outstanding, as of June 30, 1942 


Type of lease Number Acres Annual 


rental 

A Vigtion chic oe cre ots nl te ERS ITE as eta rat ON eee at 40 25, 915. 90 $475. 00 
PACK UT aCt6c. 22 ee ece oie ie ee aaa eee ete a souls. 298 1, 490. 00 1, 444). OO 
Fur farm (Alaska).........--.--- gical Seen oe ea cer: Cte oe 20 96, USO. 00 800. 00 
Oraziti¢ (Alaska). 22 oe peed soe el eee eee See eee 9 T, 168, 953. 93 1, 269. 35 
-Grazing (Taylor Act, sec. 15)... ..2.222 2 eee eee 8, 821 9, 871,843.19 | 196, 452. 89 
RecrealiChal os. .s5 355.322 sar eto see na io Sees ae aes 18 19, &99. 19 1, 463. 52 
WW AUCR WC oie he atte io Le ee Oe ek adie ea ene 10 400. 00 360. 50 
Others. ........-.-. US Fabia Pin Cite fof il oe Man teat th ate tn malas ete will Ae AS 3 153. 01 10. 00 

"POUR osc. feeue ci eG hab cadena soe tesa ecient ete 9, 219 11, 184, 735. 22 202, 321. 26 


Mineral land withdrawals and classifications outstanding, as of June 30, 1942 


{In acres] 
: Area with- | Area classi- 
Class of mincral land aren fled Totel 
OR io oo ee cae ite see tnds Set a a ee ak te cof Meher bah en a 24,017, 364 (134, 923, 945 58, 941, 309 
6 | Ca eee MORO IE De ent ease EU tne NONE SRE SCONE DORE UE PY Ne: SMO en an OPE te ee 24,859, Lt 71, 884 4,931, 0388 
OTS AT iso ieee lees eeepto lo aee aht t  aBS asas Eree nies Shed ars 5, 089, 949 4,081, 208 10, O71, 157 
Phosphate. _.....-..-.-..-. -.--.- tb Ac coer h ree ata eae tee ay Tula Nae 3 1, 889, 601 302, 219 2, 191, 820 
POMS soe. eet kot eee ae Sielthcet at Se PoE St ea ee PS ee 0,411.906 |... .2L elle 9, 411, 906 
Metallic minerals......_.........-------2- 2 ee ee eee ee ee eee $507. lace ee eens R, £07 
GLA Bod es ctate Mite at ete et mere bod wi ee bee ee eae 46, 176, 481 | 39, 379, 236 85, 555, 737 


1 Includes 5,229 acres of coal land reserved for the use of the United States (Coal Reserves Nos. 1 and 2). 
3 Includes 13,578 acres withdrawn as a helium reserve. 


Acreage of lands patented with minerals reserved to the United States, 
as of June 30, 1942 


Patented dur- |Total patent- 
Type of mineral reservation ing fiscal ed through 
year 1942 June 1942 


Reservation of all minerals: 


Under stockraising act.... 2-2-2222 eee ep eee ee eee 193,861 | ‘© 33, 433, 330 
Under Other 8Cts sc. ses eser ed eyes tee iad ewe Se aloe ueseedtelas 665, 415 1, 897, 514 
POU Gata tase hee ake sane dees etal ed eet 859,276 | 35, 330, 844 
Reservation of specific minerals: 
COA. enol he oe toe eee site ie ae eed eee eceeaee oes 10, 224 10, 846, O77 
OUD Gia i Siac eee adore tee eines te oh a eit bel cia es eaten e 14, 371 1, 859, 722 
PL OU ets as teal as St a aa oo ec ets Netal e te 2. 595 12, 705, 790 
Grand total.-....-.. ictintieldeheneaustedwicedaacatusauee uesedioaeseeess 883, 871 48, 036, 643 


1 Includes coal reserved in combination with other minerals. 


Homesteads, Sales, and Other Entries 


Transfers of lands under laws providing for homestcading and min- 
ing claims and for sale of isolated tracts, timber, stone and town sites, 
are shown in the tables which follow: 
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Original entries and selections ! fiscal year 1942 


Public lands ee Total 


Type of entry or selection 


emmy erect | res eee [eee | qe ED 


Homestead entries: 


SOK TSISING «0a Scn'woccon caviocmewouees 14 8, 45) ewe oes ne woscaduce 14 8, 451 
PAI a eee eek 7 1, 503 (3) 38 7 1, 541 
Revlamation.......-...........--..--- 59 6, 805 2 229 61 7, 034 
BiteStcc ce ce i re Cece ical Bel. 00 DOB ee ene Se cssep2 5 206 
Sec. 289 R.S., etal....-.--2 22 eee 198 20, 073 (3) 40 198 20, 113 
TOt@l ess veud doce eesenseui cle zawss 283 37, 128 2 307 285 37, 435 
Other entries and selections: 
Desert land entries. .-...2....--222-.- 18 1788 oseerkalcteeseedeacs 18 1, 738 
State selections. ...22.2222..22--2. 228k 50 85.318 ice css dl eiccecee eee 50 85, 311 
Timber and stone application. ....-..-. 1 OO lioowicede | seeeesetcue 1 39 
Mineral applications and adverse 
COINS ce 5 ae Se ees ate acuted 121 10: 165 isnt gece eoetetece wets 121 10, 165 
TOWHlOlS ? 2 ooo 36c ee ces wececececke OF li sO ewes loc ee OF ewe ae 
Lieu selections. ..........-.---.-.-e--e 2 UNG eee Secwlematensescet. 2 115 
Scrip selection. ....-....--2.---2--.2-- MO Ven in Redoweee cee 1 40 
T Olea eds eos Fe eae, 290 97,408 |.......-/--.---.-2--- 290 97, 408 
Grand total ......222 2-2 §73 134, 536 2 307 575 134, 843 


' An orfzinal entry or selection {s one made in pursuance of an act of the Congress which prescribes the 
terms and conditions under which patent may be issued or other evidence of title granted. An original 
entry becomes a final entry upon compliance by the entryman with further requirements of the law, such as 
residence or additional payment, and upon the issuance of 8 final certificate. A State selection mes 
finsl upon certification by the Commissioner of the General Land Office. 

7One entry amended. 

?Townlots upon which only part payment was made. 

‘ Area not tabulated. 


Final entries ! fiscal year 1942 
Public lands bach ele aca Total 
Type of entry 
Num- 
Acres ber Acres 
Homestead entries: 
Stuckraising .-....2.......2.2-- elles 145, 449 
Elaied «64 occeac Vou how taeeeesene 8, 088 
Reclamation_........-...---..-------- 27, 123 
PUIG coc sae e ceed cou are wucuda tee 844 
Commuted A Gistwland cee Oe Ode wie wame cube 1, 324 
Sec. 2259 R. S., etal. 2.22. 19, 839 
TOUS) so scccicd oats ce ews ce Coc kaseead. 202, 667 
Other entries: 
Desert land entries. .............-.-.. 7, 192 
Public auction sales ?. -2.2..2...22. 8. 20, 540 
Timber and stone entry. -..........-- 39 
Mineralentries .... 20-022 2... e eee 10, 860 
{iscellaneous entries... .........2...- 10, 393 
TOM) sce tccceudcasieeVeuteswecegwad 49, 024 
Grand total. .....-......-........-.- 251, 691 


' A final entry is one upon which final certificate has issued showing that the law has been complied with 
and that in the absence of irregularity, the entry man or claimant is entitled toa patent. If the requirements 
cf ue law have been met, the equitable title to the land passes to the claimant upon the issuance of the final 
ceruficate. 

1 Is: lated tracts. 

One entry (4,080 acres) on Indian tribal lands. 
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Patents and certifications,! fiscal year 1942 


Publie lands Ceded Indian lands Total 
Type of patent * < = 
Num- Num um- 
bet Acres hor Acres ber Acres 
Homestcad patents: 
Stockraising......--..2--22-2-- 2-2 eee. 380 191, 439 11 1, 227 391 192, 165 
Enlarted _...2 222-22 .- eee eee 41 10. 141 41 5, 549 82 15,7 
Reclamation_.........2....-2---.----- 306 30. 064 1 160 307 30, 224 
FiOrOS G2 el ee ie ee aie es 18 DCO8: feces oi atk eete ae 18 1, 203 
Commuted. __..-..--.----2-- ee eee 414 1 120 §34 
Sec. 2289 R.S., et al. 2... eee. 210 22,111 7 1, 336 227 23, 447 
T Otel centre Qoacas stds 960 255, 372 71 8,402 | 1,031 263, 774 
Desert land patents..........-.----------- 7 ey a ee | ene 57 9,417 
Public auction patents 2_ 2.2.22. 279 29 OAL eed cece eee 79 29, 641 
Timber and stone patents.........222-2.2- 4 7 US VARS (enna eam 4 279 
Mineral patents... 2.222222 89 BRO? hon ct os OVS Sotin Get 89 4, 392 
Indian patents __....... 2-22... eee lee 108 8.985 185 33, 231 293 12, 216 
Miscellaneous cash sale patents. .......... 164 ' 6, 450 3 640 167 7, O90 
Exchange patents _..........2-2.2.2222-- 234 704, 003 1 32,914 235 706, 917 
Curative and supplemental] patents. .._... WN ales carat ede A eee iS ead A esc sles Sle lesecuceas ees 
Miscellaneous patents. _.....-..-..-...- we 102 7, 150 2 34,093 104 11, 243 
TOUR oie Seated dee oeseee uses 2, 309 1,025.689 |. 262 19, 280 2, 571 I, 044, 969 
Certified to states.... 2.2002 ee eee 10; 447 (eee cctelvectoecdacse eta Goes 10, 447 
Grand total_.........-..------------ 62,309 | 1,036, 136 262 19,280 | 2571 | 1,055,416 


1 Where upon final examination jt is found that an entry or selection isin proper form and that the law 
has been complied with, a patent conveying the legal title to the claimantisissued. In the case ofindemnity 
state selections, the Jegal title is cop veyed upon approval thereof by the Secretary of the Interior and certi- 
fication by the Commissioner of the Genera] Land Ofjice. 

2 Isolated Tracts. 

§ Indian tribal lands. 

4 Acreage not counted because previously reported. 

§ Includes a smal] number of patents on Indian lands. 


Land Grants 


Despite the concentration of its efforts on war activities, the General 
Land Office has maintained its peacetime functions of assisting the 
States in providing for schools and internal improvement. Indemnity 
school land selections, amounting to 6,777.75 acres, were approved 
and certified to the States, with minerals reserved to the United 
States upon 1,760 acres. Selections under quantity grants to States 
for specific purposes, embracing 1,455.02 acres, were approved and 
patented with all minerals reserved to the United States, and 
1,142.24 acres of swamp lands were patented. Patents for granted 
school sections were issued for 600,311.26 acres. 

The rights of the land-grant railroads to institute higher rates for cer- 
tain Government transportation services in return for releasing claims 
to additional lands expired on September 18, 1941, under the provisions 
of the Transportation Act of 1940. Before the expiration date, 65 
of the 72 unforfeited railroad grants had been formally closed and the 
remaining 7 had been filed for closing. This brought to an end a phase 
of land activity which in pioneer years was of outstanding interest 
to the developers of the West. | 

Applications for 381 mghts-of-way for railroads, highways, reser- 
voirs, irrigation, and telephone, telegraph and pipe lines were approved. 
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Of the number approved, 155 were for permits or easements, with an 
annual rental of $4,250. 


Land Exchanges 


Exchanges with private owners of land resulted in the addition to 
grazing districts of 19,830.42 acres, in exchange for 30,394.38 acres of 
Government lands; to a bird refuge 4,491.83 acres in exchange for 
1,960.25 acres of Government land; to Indian reservations 17,889.70 
acres in exchange for 167,135.18 acres of Government land; and to the 
national forests 484,804.17 acres in exchange for 10,524.7 acres, and in 
addition sufficient timber to equalize the values as is permitted in 
exchanges of this character. 

Exchanges of lands with the States under the Taylor Grazing Act 
amounted to 492,269.02 acres, with all minerals reserved to the United 
States. These exchanges were made upon an equal area basis. Other 
exchanges of lands with the States amounted to 5,388.74 acres, patented 
or certified. 


Receipts and Expenditures 
The total cash receipts from all sources were $9,014,172.87. The 
total expenditures from appropriations made for the conduct of the 


bureau were $2,047 ,504.64. 
The following table shows the distribution of the receipts: 


Disposition of receipts of the General Land Office,! fiscal year 1942 


Covered in the Treasury earmarked for— 


Source of receipts 
General fund Reclamation} Statesand | Indian trust Total 


fund counties funds 
Sales of public lands. .........2.. $38, 700. 12 $90, 018. 26 $4, 688. 44 j..--..- 222. $133, 406. 82 
Fees and commissions. _.....2-.- 10, 602. 78 BS 212. IM ti OP ot el cct et cewate a 43, 874. 92 
Mineral leases and permits: 
Mineral Leasing Act. ......- 3 691, 925. 29 | 3, 630, 606. 23 | 2, 593, 200.16 |.......-..-.-. 6, 915, 821. 68 
Re-} River oil and gas lands..].-............]...-...------- 2, 569. 14 $4, 281. 88 6, 851. 03 
POGRSh 32 oc. eco rocéeeeweea 39, 623.38 | 3 254, 435. 04 148, 587. 69 |_..-.- 2 2... 442, 646. 11 
Other 6s cess ewes DU VIC OOe Vets at het weet ar he ign inate oot er each ta Nd 27, 727. 55 
Tota] mineral]. _.._..--_--- 759, 276. 22 | 3, 885,041.27 | 2, 744, 446. 90 4, 281. 89 7, 393, 046. 37 
Oregon and California aaa 
lands ..._. Liccesull 980 MOG Ol. loseietes jeecee 718, 509.62 |...-...--.---- 958, 012. 83 
Coos Bay grant lands......--.--- 184, 408.35 |..-2- 2-2 lee § 25. 700.00 |...----------- 210, 198. 35 
Tavlor Act grazing leases__...... OF, 425: 24 bo whieeeoeceus 07 425. 23 loos cc cewek 194, 850. 47 
Rizhts-of-way leases._..........- Oo; FUT AE Ne coca ou. Shenton wadelauialesteneaalesiats 32, 991. 44 
Sales of Reclamation town lots. _|.......-..-.-- 9661000 2s oc a hs a earls beatae o 6, 510. 99 
Sales and lease of Indian lands._..|..........2--.[----2- ee] eee §, 612. 49 5, 612. 49 
Cepving fees... 1.222.222 eee T5463 60 coe eine eke da esate e es secs 15, 463. 65 
Miscellaneous. ........-2....--.- 20 04 BE eset ie tate Greed awa) ewe eee s 20, 204. 54 
Grand total]... ....-2...--- 1. 398, 665. 55 | 4,014, 842.66 | 3, 590, 770. 28 9, 894. 38 9, 014, 172. 87 


' Before fina] settlement of al] accounts by the General Accounting Office. 

? Includes $381.25 collected in Alaska. 

§Includes $46,412.27 collected in California under act of Oct. 2, 1917 (40 Stat. 297). 

{Includes $16,844.35 collected in Wyoming under act of June 26, 1926 (44 Stat. 1621) and $10,883.20 col- 
lecterd in Alaska, 

§ Estimated, 

* Includes $58.74 collected from sales of Reclamation lands under act of May 20, 1920 (41 Stat. 605). 
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Grazing Service 


R. H. RUTLEDGE, Director 


Fives TS of the 1942 fiscal year broadened the scope of Grazing 
Service activities and tested its ability to meet new situations eared 
by the stress of sudden and total war. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor the Secretary of the Interior sess 
the Department on a wartime footing, declaring that: ‘‘ Actions upon 
matters resulting from declarations of war will have precedence over 
all other duties.”” Spurred by that declaration, the Grazing Service 
reexamined its problems and stepped up its operations to a war 
tempo, gaining momentum as the year progressed. Advisory boards, 
other ranchers, and citizens cooperated to protect forage and timber 
resources, produce more meat and fiber, and to promote full partner- 
ship in the fight for survival. 

New uses of public lands.—To meet the increased demands made 
upon the range by war, the public domain took on new and added 
importance. Furnishing proving grounds for the thousands of Amer- 
ican planes, bombers, and tanks, nearly 3,500,000 acres in Federal 
grazing districts were converted during the year into training areas, 
bringing the area withdrawn for military purposes in 2 years to 
8,500,000 acres. Although requiring sudden adjustment in some 
cases, stockmen gave whole-hearted support to the program. At the 
same time livestock production was kept on a high level. Certain 
hardships were experienced by growers in some areas but to them the 
traming program was of paramount importance. 

Decentralization.—During the first week of August 1941, the trans- 
fer of the headquarters of the Grazing Service from Washington to 
Salt Lake City was completed. 

Salt Lake City is at the hub of the Federal range territory. Spokes 
radiate from this hub to the 10 regional offices, none of which is more 
than 500 miles from the Director’s desk in the Walker Bank Building. 

In bringing the Grazing Service to the center of its job, the transfer 
helped to advance cooperation among all agencies engaged on western 
resource problems. Technicians of the Department were brought to- 
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gether to discuss how the several agencies could contribute, promptly 
and effectively, to the solution of the war problems. 

Western War Resources Council.—At the suggestion of the Director 
of Grazing, 20 men from the several Interior Department bureaus 
operating in Western States met in March 1942 and organized a 
Western War Resources Council to coordinate ideas and to integrate 
facilities for war purposes. The Director was made chairman and 
his office was designated as a clearing house for information and 
prompt contact with war agencies, producers, and the Secretary’s 
War Resources Council. In this way technical and skilled assistance 
was rendered promptly to individuals, corporations, agencies, and 
proups working on discovery, development, merchandising, trans- 
porting, stockpiling, and processing of materials for war. 

National Advisory Board Councul.—Livestock people cooperated in 
every way possible to protect resources and to help win the war. 
Reflecting full accord of the industry, the National Advisory Board 
Council recommended a program to maintain the ranges in full pro- 
ductive capacity, organize range users to protect ranges and forests 
against fire and other destructive elements, combat subversive ac- 
tivities and sabotage, and produce more pounds of wool, meat, and 
hides by better husbandry of range and stock. 

This council, composed of 20 leading stockmen in the 10 range 
States, continues to cooperate on all matters of vital interest to the 
industry itself and the 21,000 licensees and permittees in grazing 
districts. 

The Federal Range Code.—A revised draft of the Federal Range 
Code, which had been considered jointly by the advisory boards and 
the Grazing Service during the previous year, was studied by the Na- 
tional Advisory Board Council in Salt Lake City in January 1942. 
Upon conclusion of its 2-day session, and agreement on certain further 
changes, this council voted that the revised code be submitted to the 
Secretary for approval. 

Protection of nonuse.—Under the full impact of war, policies of con- 
servation with use undergo the supreme test, and the experiences of 
the past year have broadened public support for these fundamental 
principles. 

An important part of the Nation’s Food-for-Victory program is to 
produce more tonnage of meat and yet maintain the range in good 
vigor. In recent years stockmen themselves have proven that this 
can be done with greater net returns realized. In many areas it has 
been achieved by voluntary reduction of numbers, improved breeding, 
culling of herds, and better range management coupled with water 
development and other improvements. The livestock operator and 
the Grazing Service have never before been so closely in agreement 
on the dual objectives of conservation with economic use, and the 


i 
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percentages of operators who are applying these principles are increas- 
ing steadily. 

The Secretary, recognizing the need for the protection of operators 
brought about by the unusual conditions existing because of the war, 
established a departmental policy of granting nonuse permits for an 
indefinite period when: 


1. The range is overstocked and the operator voluntarily states that 
he is willing to run the reduced numbers until such a time as the range 
shows improvement. 

2. The range is not overstocked but the operator is unable to obtain 
replacement numbers after selling or culling for the purpose of meeting 
increased marketing goals that are established as a part of the Food- 
for-Victory program. 

Going one step further, he extended the same privilege under other 
conditions which may arise, but which are entirely beyond the control 
of the individual operator. 

Licenses and Permits.—Stockmen took advantage of good prices to 
reduce numbers and shape herds, resulting in a decrease of 111,101 
head on the range as compared with the previous year. A total of 
6,110, or about 29 percent of the users, were on a term permit basis 
at the end of the fiscal year. Matters that deterred the desired prog- 
ress on permits have been cleared up in most regions, and a high per- 

centage of all users will be on a permit basis at an early date. Wilful 
trespass was kept to a minimum due to the cooperation of range users 
and to further subdivision of the range into individual and group 
allotments. A summary of range use in 1942 is shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—Livestock use of grazing districts, fiscal year 1942 


2, 98 983, 527 

3, , S3A, 487 

2, 4 46 , 150, 592 

Nevads-California aia ha acta 1, 982 347, 818 , 721 044, 621 4, 837 , 316, 997 
New Mexico................-. 2, 136 282. 863 14, 443 619, 702 81, 687 998, 695 
New Mexico No. 7..........-.- 1,378 4, 755 525 150, 19, 056 183, 022 
nda ak doc AUPk ie Ohaus hetasersalS asd 1,417 186, 869 14, 352 470, 028 |...........- 671, 249 

UB oe weet oe alee lce wee 3, 046 195, 572 10, 129 1, 705, 652 13, 840 1, 925, 1908 
Wyoming...............-...-- 1,46 159, 846 13, 154 1, 479, 123 360 1, 652. 483 
TOUR coins eieece sees 21, 249 1, 810, 246 133, 857 8, 874, 010 150, 023 10, 968, 136 


Reseeding.—Range reseeding experience furnished a valuable guide 
to better future methods and to the selection of species which are most 
likely to succeed on the arid and semiarid ranges. A total of 199,670 
acres was reseeded in 1942 compared with 66,000 acres the previous 
year. It has been definitely shown that for successful reseeding there 
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must be a coordinated program of rodent control and other control 
features. 

Range Surveys.—Nineteen million acres of range lands were surveyed 
and a recheck survey accomplished on 10 million acres during the year. 
Most of this field work was compiled and kept current for administra- 
tive use. 

Advisory boards continued to give their support financially and 
otherwise to the range survey program, and this technical work reached 
a new high in its contributions to the objectives of the Service. 

Sou and Morsture Conservation.—The second year of activities under 
the President’s Fourth Reorganization Plan dealing with soil- and 
moisture-conservation work in grazing districts advanced the over-all 
range development program. Original range project areas were re- 
duced in size, conforming to grazing administrative units, and the soil 
and moisture work became an integral part of the entire job, being 
coordinated into a closely knit Departmental program. . 

Range Studies —Work at the Squaw Butte Range and Livestock 
Station was correlated with the Harney Branch Agricultural Station 
at Burns, Oreg., under a superintendent employed by the Grazing 
Service. Conducted as before in cooperation with the Oregon State 
Agricultural College, the new arrangement afforded a year-long live- 
stock study applicable to a ranch and range empire aggregating about 
30 million acres in four States. 

The collection of actual range use records through utilization checks 
continued to furnish guides for helping the stockmen and the Grazing 
Service determine rate of stocking, seasons of use, and other informa- 
tion where range surveys are as yet incomplete. The range appraisal 
study was continued by collecting additional range-operation data. 
No recommendation has been made as to the establishment of grazing 
fees varying from those now in force, such being held in abeyance 
until after the war. Cooperative range studies were expanded to 
many areas in several States. Field work on the Elko County, Nev., 
project was completed and the results analyzed, compiled, and shaped 
for joint publication. 

Wildlife.—Wildlife conservation, predatory animal control, rodent 
control, and State Pittman-Robertson Act projects advanced under 
continued cooperation with the Fish and Wildlife Service, with other 
Federal agencies, and with States and groups interested in such prob- 
lems in grazing districts. In certain congested areas plans were 
developed to increase the big-game kil under systematic hunting 
supervised by appropriate authorities. Surveys indicate a big-game 
population of about 419,000 such animals in Federal grazing districts, 
with some only seasonally. 

Range Improvements and Maintenance.—Range improvement work 
was confined largely to water development, construction of trails and 
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feeder roads, revegetation, maintenance, and other activities requiring 
little or no critical material. With dwindling enrollee strength and 
shortage of materials, the accomplishments fell below those of the 
previous year when 89 camps were maintained in full operation. A 
summary of major accomplishments for the fiscal year and for the 
period April 1935 to June 1942, is shown on Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—Major range improvements, end fiscal year 1942 


Type of project 
June 1942 
i eltatmerp i) bide Os Sal Rolie elo i Nae a eee boas) ANE DON sas aeowees 26 
Hecrvoia for watering stock.......................-.......| Number.......... 1, Li 
Pipe and tile conduits... ..222..2.2..--.....-......--.--...-.| Linear feet........ 276, 138 
ONCE er I lar aN Lal a aah eae etd oi IW OS tars soiree ae 5, 413.3 
Cater Ard 8 on 3o oho eee ee ediow ac dedeteceveccsuccnl INUMDOF...2ccc22 648 
Cartels ou. oo oces ose ssee ae eeten Seu Goel cesta teh cu || INUMIDOF ssc ences 371 
DALE ono ipod wettest es aan Gh ees pes Cmaduaeewe eure cad ou) INDI DOP 2cvesesec 322 
Truck trails (minor roads) ................-.....--...-.-....| Miles.....2..-222. 9, 266. 5 
BUGCR CRAIG) fie 8 or eae we same en vente cid Seed] AVES ion cosas. 1, 260.3 
Pirmanent check damS._._.-....-.--2- ~~ eee eee : 8.141 ° 
Temporary check dams._.........-.....-..-.--..--..--..---.| Number.......... 49, 873 
Waster control structures other than dams.._................| Number.......... 1, 527 
Risent enn ol... ne e so  tean to iwev eaten cee sesuceteeaceeusoc| UMCTOSeohuc cuckoo 11, 469, 993 
Lisec lst (On (Ol ete von ee cwceslawewebcatweteecesseetos') GACKOSiuccc2- cose 5s : 469, 512 
Ranee reveretation (reseeding)......-.-.-2.-.-...-.222-- 228. : 348, 046 
Trac planting o@Ully: aco.ecec ses cces ecu occu lit ese eetd Square yards._ Ose eas 11, 580 
Diversinnditene$: 2c ceo ew tesue loco soveeesoueeen's Linear feet.......- 272, 876 
Channel construction. .........-.---....-------------- eee; Linear feet........ 27, 973 
Water spreaders’ ..2 sot cote cuuaneseeastdwcewetecass codecs Linear feet.......- 179, 915 
Clearing and cleaning channels. .........---.-..------------ Square yards...... 183, 540 
Hiprap and P@VING . soceds esc le cuss ec webs wsees sce ckecceus Square yards...... 153, 128 
PCO USNS io et eu eces cues oat euugucteeaeess Man days....-..-.- 121, 970 


Range Fires.—Due to increased forage growth, curtailment of CCC, 
and possible increase in subversive activities on the range territory, 
the fire hazard is of growing concern. CCC enrollee contributions 
cannot be measured in dollars and cents. In 6 years prior to January 
1, 1942, these boys devoted 180,000 man days (500 man years) to 
range fire control. During the 1941 calendar year alone there were 
433 fires in the grazing districts and a total burn of 1,614,000 acres. 
This destroyed forage that would feed 16,000 cattle or 80,000 sheep 
one year, representing a loss of 4,000 tons of meat. Grass fires move 
fast and, without manpower and tools ready for quick counterattack, 
the results are devastating. 

To help meet this situation in the face of reduced manpower, the 
Service reorganized its fire fighting setup. A fire supervisor, with a 
small contingent of trained men and with authority to recruit per 
diem guards and fire fighters subject to call when needed, was appointed 
in each of the 10 grazing regions and coordinated with the Office of 
Civilian Defense in accordance with Executive Order No. 9165 of 
May 15. Cooperation with ranchers, highway patrols, CAA training 
posts, and other groups for prompt reporting of fires, provided an efh- 
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cient, widely spread fire detection plan. The sum of $25,000 appro- 
priated by Congress to control range fire was thinly spread in the 
regions of highest fire hazard. For the present season the Office of 
Land Utilization has allotted $100,000 to the Grazing Service for 
emergency fire protection. 

Civilian Conservation Corps.—Wherever possible CCC work in 
grazing districts was devoted to war-aid projects. As the number of 
camps and the size of enrollee strength tapered downward, facilities 
and equipment were put in shape for military requests. Eight camps 
finished the year on a full-time war basis, constructing roads to min- 
eral deposits, posting bombing ranges, guarding water supplies, and 
developing airfields in four States. One side camp, connected with 
10 camps in the intermountain area by short wave radio, operated 
as a central detection service in cooperation with the Office of Civilian 
Defense. At these stations enrollees kept a 24-hour alert, and some 
instances of private unauthorized night flying were detected and 
reported. 

Hearings and Appeals.—Of the 326 appeals involving grazing privi- 
leges filed during the year, more than half were disposed of by local 
agreements or by examiners’ decisions. Twenty-three grazing cases 
involving 48 persons were appealed to the Secretary of the Interior 
during the year. The DEnEeny rendered 30 decisions on grazing cases 
during the year. 

Consolidation.—During the year a chief counsel was attached to the 
Office of the Director to coordinate and to integrate legal matters 
with the Office of the Solicitor. Full cooperation was had with other 
agencies of the Department on a multitude of interlocking problems 
which required legal interpretation. The work of the Engineering, 
Inspection, and Safety units and the Range Surveys unit, formerly 
operating ds field units at Salt Lake City, also was consolidated in 
the Office of the Director. 

Funds and Personnel.—Administrative funds provided by Congress, 
including per diem and travel for district advisers, totaled $800,000 
for the fiscal year. Other funds allotted and contributed for soil and 
moisture conservation work; for construction and maintenance of 
range improvements; for protection against range and forest fires; for 
leasing of Pierce Act grazing lands, and for CCC camp operation, 
totaled $2,778,329.94. 

Salaried employees totaled 658 on June 30, a net decrease of 482 
during the year, due primarily to abolishment of CCC camps, military 
furloughs, and transfers. Ninety-six employees entered military serv- 
ice, 46 transferred to war agencies, and others resigned to work in 
war production plants. 

Grazing Fees—Earned grazing fees in the 10 States totaled 
$899,962.12 during the year, bringing the total so earned since 1936 to 
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$1,567,456.71. Except an item of $1,382.21 deposited to the credit of 
Indians in certain grazing districts, one-half of the 1942 earned fees 
($449,289.94) is shared by the 10 States in proportion to the amount 
users paid in those States as follows: Arizona $25,909.48, California 
$9,818.38, Colorado $29,636.80, [Idaho $55,291.21, Montana $33,494.08, 
Nevada $80,307.22, New Mexico $52,646.44, Oregon $26,392.00, Utah 
$69,908.40, and Wyoming $65,885.93. To date, the States men- 
tioned have shared in earned grazing fees to the extent of $2,262,711.69. - 
In turn they have contributed $421,191.04, to be used under State 
laws for range development work specified by the stockmen’s advisory 
boards. In the 1942 fiscal year $68,621.22 was contributed for such 
purposes. ‘This is commonly referred to as the 50 percent fund. 

Equipment.—Much heavy CCC equipment was transferred to the 
Army Quartermaster and some was delivered to central repair shops. 
Certain units were later loaned back to the Grazing Service for fire 
protection and access road construction, thus placing the Grazing 
Service in a fairly good position with equipment to conduct pressing 
emergency work. | | 

Whenever possible, travel was made by common carrier. When 
absolutely necessary to travel by automobile, pool trips were arranged 
within the Service itself and a plan worked out with other Interior 
Department agencies in the West for interbureau pooling of automo- 
bile travel when feasible. Strict accountability was placed on drivers 
and mechanics to maintain rigid inspection and upkeep standards, to 
reduce accidents, conserve fuel, rubber, and rolling stock. 

Job Load Analysis, Audit, Inspection, and Training.—Job load 
analyses, based on 31 primary grazing district activities, revealed a ~ 
much greater work load than the present force can possibly accomplish. 

A system of proprietary accounting was installed at the beginning 
of the year and all business transactions of the Grazing Service were 
reviewed, resulting in improved fiscal and propeity records in the dis- 
tricts. Reduction of the auditor force, leaving only one such employee 
in the Service, slowed down this important phase of the work. 

Training at CCC camps consisting of on-the-job instruction involv- 
ing machinery, tools, drafting, and specialized classroom work :; 
equipped thousands of enrolleds for effective front line and supply line 
duty. A 3-week field conference of 37 key district: men featured 
training-in-service. 

Status of Grazing Districts —One additional district was established 
during the year, bringing the total to 58, with an approximate gross 
area of 264,600,000 acres. Vacant public land in grazing districts 
totalled 133,419,100 acres. Sixty-two modification orders resulted in 
additions to grazing districts of 1,995,000 acres and the elimination. of 
2,252,000 acres from districts. About 93,000 acres were added to 
districts by orders revoking stockdriveway withdrawals created by 
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other public land laws. A breakdown of grazing district areas by 
States is shown on table 3. ~ 


TABLE 3.—Acreages in grazing districts, June 30, 1942 


Total] admin- 


Vacant un- a 
State ber of Gross area | appropriated Other pub-| istered by Other 
dis- ublic land lic land Grazing land 
tricts Pp Service 
ATIZONS 35 coos su ecisescccsend 4 18, 171, 400 10, 067, 100 719, 900 10, 787, 000 7, 384, 400 
California..............-----2. 2 8, 050, 300 2, 869, 700 §12, 400 3, 682, 100 4, 368, 200 
Colorado...........----------- 8 15, 903, 700 7, 190, 200 643, 600 7, 833, 800 8, 09, 900 
WdGNO: 22.423 oo eee 5 21, 867, 600 11, 000, 000 762, 200 11, 762, 200 10, 105, 400 
Montana. .....-.22- 2.2... 6 31, 968,-7 4, 555, 100 923, SOO 5, 478, 900 26, 489, 800 
N@Vad8en. sco cc cceecsdececenss ) 48, 560, 200 34, 466, 800 549. 700 35, 016, 500 13, 543, 700 
New Mexico.......--.-------- 7 39, 747, 400 14, 506, 200 684, 400 15, 190, 600 24, 556, S00 
OrevOR i tesccs sc eeecser esses 7 20, 346, 500 12, 245, 100 148, 300 12, 393, 400 7, 953, 100 
Wiel cds cos ocesecaces.eee cous 9 37, 487, 800 23, 582, 700 2, 142. 900 25, 725, 600 11, 762, 200 
Wyceming..............---.--. 6 22, 506, 100 12, 936, 200 1, 992, 900 14, 029, 100 8. 477. 000 
Totals.) sec eecestooes 58 264, 609, 700 133, 419, 100 8, 480, 100 141, 899, 200 | 122, 710, 500 


Office of Land Utilization 


LEE MUCK, Assistant to the Secretary 


i Department of the Interior is charged with the administra- 
n of a vast national estate and although about 12,000,000 acres 
‘re withdrawn for military purposes during the fiscal years 1941 
d 1942, there are still under the jurisdiction of the Department 
proximately 275,000,000 acres in the continental United States 
d 350,000,000 acres in the Territory of Alaska. The condition of 
ese lands, including the resources thereon, is highly variable, rang- 
x all the way from open grazing areas to primeval forest and from 
re desert to scenic masterpieces. 
The state of extreme diversification which exists has resulted in a 
rrespondingly wide range of aims and purposes and has created a 
uation which requires a high degree of coordination if a unified 
nservation policy is to govern the administrative management of 
e estate. In recognition of the necessities in this connection the 
fice of Land Utilization was established as a unit of the Office of 
e Secretary under date of April 15, 1940. 
The Office of Land Utilization is charged with the responsibility 
securing the cooperation of the action agencies and the correlation 
their functions, programs, and activities in the field of resource 
anagement. It supervises the expenditure of departmental con- 
rvation appropriations and exercises the fiscal control incident to 
ch supervision, including the preparation of estimates, the presenta- 
yn thereof to the Bureau of the Budget and to the Congress and the 
lotment of funds to the bureaus and agencies concerned with soil 
nservation and emergency protection programs. 


Activities Reoriented 


Before the fiscal year 1942 had reached its median point, the Nation 

as shocked by the attack upon Pearl Harbor by the Japanese Impe- 

al Government and the consequent declaration of war by the Amer- 

an Congress. This necessitated a reorientation of the activities of 
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the agencies in the Department of the Interior having control or 
supervision over natwal resources. Fortunately the steps toward 
reorganization, cooperation, and correlation that had already been 
taken were such as to facilitate a prompt and effective meeting of 
the new problems encountered. Without endangering gains already 
made, or in any way compromising the conservation aims of the 
Department, the Office of Land Utilization has, during the last half 
of the fiscal year 1942, given first attention to directing coordinated 
land-management programs so as to increase timber production and 
to augment the quantity and quality of products from the western 
range lands under the administration of the Department of the 
Interior. Increased amounts of timber, food, minerals, and other 
raw materials are now flowing directly into war channels from forest, 
range, and other types of land under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

In recognition of the requirements of the war emergency, action 
has been taken toward the restriction of developmental activities to 
those that are urgently essential to a maintenance of existing values 
and to the highest possible contribution to the effective prosecution 
of the war. Emphasis is being placed upon projects that will con- 
tribute directly and substantially to the accomplishment of military 
objectives. The funds available for forest and range purposes are 
being devoted primarily to the protection of existing resources, and 
the development of those that will serve the imperative current needs 
of the Nation. Many improvements that are recognized as desirable 
on public lands, national parks, reserves for wildlife, and Indian 
reservations will be deferred until after the war has been won. 


Soil and Moisture Conservation Operations 


The President’s Reorganization Plan No. 4 transferred the functions 
of the Soil Conservation Service of the Department of Agriculture 
with respect to operations conducted on lands under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Interior to the Department of the Interior 
effective July 1, 1940. The transfer imposed new and enlarged 
obligations upon the latter Department. However, it was a logical 
development in the plan of the President to establish definitive fields 
of responsibility in Federal administration. The coordination of the 
soil and moisture conservation activities of the Department was 
assigned to the Office of Land Utilization, and field operations were 
placed under the direct supervision of the action agencies. 

The soil and moisture conservation program of the Department of 
the Interior had been fully organized and was well undcr way by the 
end of the fiscal year 1941. Governing policies and procedures had 
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on fully laid down; practical project plans formulated and approved; 
:] a competent technical staff placed in charge of field operations. 
An appropriation of $2,178,700 was authorized for the fiscal year 
142 and since this was only slightly less than the amount made 
ilable for the preceding year, operations were continued for the 
‘t 6 months in accordance with the plans formulated during 1941. 
Promptly after Pearl Harbor, however, the soil and moisture 
servation program was modified; the acreages included in project 
‘as were reduced; and operations were restricted to those which 
uld produce prompt results. The primary purpose of this stream- 
ing process was to limit work to those projects which would give 
mediate results (1) by actually increasing livestock production, 
d (2) by reducing siltation, flood damage, or other adverse condi- 
ns affecting irrigation projects or strategic facilities which might 
versely affect production. 

Special emphasis was placed upon projects which would increase 
duction. Range reseeding, small water developments, water 
veading, vegetative gully control, and similar projects that are low 
cost, and require the use of local materials, were the principal types 
work engaged in during the year. Soil and moisture conservation 
erations such as these helped to increase the «forage resources of 
3 range without taking from industrial projects the critical materials 
urgently needed in the production of equipment and facilities of 
Mary importance in the war program. 

Past conservation programs on range lands under the jurisdiction 
the Department of the Interior, coupled with the simplified but 
thly productive program carried out in the fiscal year 1942, not 
ly insured better and higher production of range products for war 
t guaranteed continued protection of the publicly owned range 
ids from overuse and misuse during the period of hostilities. 

Close cooperation was maintained by field offices throughout the 
ar 1942 with local soil conservation districts. A cooperative agree- 
nt for use by the land-management bureaus of the Department and 
‘al soil conservation districts was formulated. These cooperative 
reements, when entered into between the bureaus of the Depart- 
2nt and local soil conservation districts, provide for conducting 
rrelated programs of soil and moisture conservation on public and 
ivate lands within such conservation districts. Cooperative rela- 
mships were greatly strengthened through the declaration of a 
nt policy by the Department of the Interior and the Department 
Agriculture. This policy statement set forth the broad principles 
initiating and carrying out simplified soil and moisture conserva- 
NM Operations on an integrated basis on both public and private 
ids. 
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Forest Conservation and Development 


The forest resources under the jurisdiction of the Departr. 
the Interior are so strategically situated and so well devel. 
to make substantial contributions to the prosecution of th 
These resources are in a position to furnish large volumes of e~ 
forest products during the existing emergency, and the adm: 
tive agencies in charge of development have been so organize: 
meet the substantial increase in demand which has developed. ! 
forest management plans devised and put into practical appi 
by the Oregon and California Revested Lands Administra’ 
division of the General Land Office, and the Forestry and G- 
Division of the Office of Indian Affairs, timber cuts have be: 
stantially increased to help fill the Nation’s war demands for ‘ 
products. 

Immediately following the entrance of the United States ir 
present conflict, the Department of the Interior set up a pro! 
goal of over 1 billion fect b. m. of timber from the Oregon an.:: 
fornia revested lands and from Indian forests for the year 
Timber cutting rates were increased immediately and the = 
additional timber was authorized on both Indian lands a: 
and C. lands. 

During the fiscal year 1942 a wai volume of 456,131.00 
b. m., having a value of $1,079,000, was cut from the O. a: 
forests. Thus, for the first time the sustained-yield capa.’ 
500,000,000 feet b. m. per annum prescribed by the act of 4 
28, 1937 (51 Stat. 874) was approached. The volume cut ¢ 
1941 was 383,000,000 feet b. m., thereby reflecting a prod 
increase for the year 1942-of approximately 75,000,000 feet b.r 

One hundred ninety-five new timber sale contracts on the © . 
C. lands were completed during the fiscal year 1942 involving av: 
of 482,271,000 feet b. m. for which the purchasers agreed tor 
total of $1,356,820. In the previous year 172 timber sale cet 
were completed, involving 493,000,000 feet b. m. and a va: 
$1,095,584, reflecting an increase of approximately 25 percent - - 
value of the timber sold. The cost. of administration and pr: 
on the O. and C. lands for the year 1942 was $228,000, which ar ° 
when considered with the cash receipts for that period of $1,18: 
reflects a ratio of cost to income of about 19 percent. 

The sale of timber from Indian forests was also increased su}: 
tially during the fiscal year 1942 and the income received ther 
also greatly increased. Stumpage prices were advanced on f- 
cally all timber contracts in effect and several new large cor” 
in the States of Oregon and Washington were executed and appr 

The total income from Indian forest and range lands dunn. 
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fiscal year ending June 30, 1942 was $3,378,000 and the cost of 
administration and protection $610,000, reflecting an operating 
coeficient of approximately 18 percent. 

Although the production of timber from both Indian forests and 
0. and C. forests was increased during the year 1942, the develop- 
ment of these resources was conducted in full accordance with the 
BDepartment’s conservation policies and the legal requirements with 
respect to the application of the principles of sustained-yield forest 
management. The conservation aspects of good forest management 
were in no way subordinated to the development program. Thus 
the forests under Department of the Interior administration are meet- 
ing the demands for increased production for war without jeopard- 
wing the forest resources under management. 


Programs Related to War 


In addition to conducting its regular land-management functions 
and activities during the fiscal year 1942, the Office of Land Utiliza- 
tion, in cooperation with other bureaus and agencies of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, was charged with additional authority and re- 
sponsibility in connection with the supervision of programs related 
directly to the war. 

Under date of August 17, 1941, the Director of the Office of Civilian 
Defense, acting under a directive from the President, initiated the 
organization of a Facility Security program in cooperation with the 
departments and agencies of the Federal Government. The Facility 
Security program has as its objective the mobilization of existing 
authorities and nonmilitary forces of the Nation into a well-organized 
front against subversive action. It also seeks a reduction of danger 
from fire and other hazards of accidental origin which may possibly 
disrupt the war program. 

The execution of the protection program for strategic resources 
and facilities was delegated to appropriate agencies of the Federal 
Government operating in the various resource and facility fields. In 
this connection 10 facility protection subcommittees were organized, 
namely: communications, air commerce, highways, railroads, public 
buildings, timber and related facilities, minerals and related facilities, 
foodstuffs and storage, power and irrigation water, and domestic water. 

The forestry agencies of the Department of the Interior, in coop- 
eration with the Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, have - 
been charged with the prosecution of the timber security program; 
responsibility for the protection of minerals, including petroleum, 
has been delegated to the Bureau of Mines and the Office of the 
Petroleum Coordinator for War; and the Bureau of Reclamation, in 
cooperation with the Federal Power Commission, has assumed the 
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responsibility of protecting the power resources and irrigation facili- 
ties of the Nation. The Assistant to the Secretary of the Interior in 
Charge of Land Utilization was designated as the chairman of the 
Timber and Related Facilities Subcommittee of the Office of Civilian 
Defense, and acting in that capacity, and under the coordinating 
authority vested in him by the Department, organized the fire pro- 
tection program covering the lands under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Interior. 

On May 19, 1942, the President issued Executive Order No. 9165 
which directed the Office of Civilian Defense to assume responsibility 
for the development and execution of a program of protective measures 
against subversive enemies. This order gave authority and impetus 
to the plans and programs which had already been worked out by the 
various facility security subcommittees of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense. In fact, surveys had been conducted in the various facility 
and resource fields and action programs formulated in detail. As a 
result of the state of completion of the plans covering the timber and 
mineral fields, protection programs were ready for immediate action 
upon the enactment of the Sixth Supplemental National Defense 
Appropriation bill for 1942-43. The bill, which was signed by the 
President on April 28, 1942, included $812,000 for the protection of 
forest, brush, and grasslands under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of the Interior and $800,000 for the protection of mineral resources 
and facilities of the Nation including petroleum. Subsequently an 
additional appropriation of $95,900 for the protection of forests was 
authorized in the Appropriation Act of the Department of the Interior 
for the fiscal year 1943. 

Within a comparatively short period of time after the appropriation 
had been made available for the protection of forest, brush. and grass- 
lands under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior, funds 
were allotted to the action agencies by the Office of Land Utilization 
and detailed programs of protection formulated and approved. By 
the end of the fiscal year 1942 the emergency fire protection program 
had been fully organized, and for the first time in the history of the 
Department a comparatively adequate plan of protection for the 
resources under its jurisdiction was placed in effect. 

The emergency protection funds authorized by the Congress made 
it possible for the Department of the Interior to greatly strengthen its 
protection organizations on Indian lands, the Oregon and California 
revested grant lands, the national parks, and the wildlife refuges. 
Protective measures were also provided for the unreserved and unap- 
propriated public lands under the jurisdiction of the General Land 
Office. Operations in the continental United States were confined 
largely to lands situated within 300 miles of the eastern and western 
coasts and gulfs of California and Mexico by reason of the strategic 
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importance of these zones from the standpoint of possible attacks 
from the air. However, attention was also directed to areas of high 
hazard where accidental or incendiary fires might totally disrupt or 
temporarily obstruct the progress of the protection programs essential 
to the prosecution of the war. 

Owing to the strategic importance of Alaska, special consideration 
was given to the large areas of forest and brush land in the interior of 
the Territory. Adequate funds have never been available for the 
protection of these vast resources. However, the Sixth Supplemental 
National Defense Appropriation made it possible to set aside $200,000 
for the protection of these lands and to initiate measures which would 
provide at least a fair degree of security. 

As a part of the emergency fire protection program, plans were 
completed during the latter part of the fiscal year 1942 providing for 
the cooperation of the Civil Air Patrol in the protection from fire of 
forest, brush, and grasslands in the continental United States. The 
establishment of this service greatly strengthened the programs of the 
protection agencies and made the Civil Air Patrol available to these 
agencies for fire detection and the transportation of men and supplies 
to fires in inaccessible areas. ‘The details of the plan were worked out 
by the Civil Air Patrol in cooperation with the United States Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, and the Office of Land Utilization 
and the protection agencies of the Department of the Interior. 

The emergency fire protection program of the Nation was further 
strengthened by the establishment of the Forest Fire Fighters Service 
by the Office of Civilian Defense in cooperation with the forestry 
agencies of the Department of the Interior and the Department of 
Agriculture. The purpose of the organization is to safeguard forest 
lands and other related facilities and resources and to aid in the 
prevention and suppression of fires which might endanger such facili- 
ties or resources. The Forest Fire Fighters Service cooperates with 
the Department of the Interior, the Department of Agriculture, State 
forestry officials and private forest protection organizations in mobi- 
lizing the manpower necessary to safeguard forest resources. The 
organization is being trained by specialists of the various agencies 
under which they will operate wherever increased manpower 1s 
essential for adequate protection. It will assist materially in pro- 
viding the protection agencies of the Nation with trained manpower. 

Another program of outstanding importance to the prosecution of 
the war, with which the Office of Land Utilization was directly con- 
cerned during the fiscal year 1942, was the relocation of Japanese 
evacuces from the West Coast areas upon lands under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Interior. The Office of Indian Affairs, the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Office of Land Utilization cooperated 
effectively with the War Relocation Authority from the inception of 
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this undertaking and large numbers of evacuees were relocated upon 
Department of the Interior lands in Arizona and Oregon. Several 
other projects for the relocation of evacuees were under consideration 
at the close of the year and the working out of cooperative agreements 
and land-use permits by the War Relocation Authority and the De- 
partment of the Interior were in process. It is expected that the 
responsibilities assumed by the Department of the Interior agencies 
in this connection will be continued for the duration of the war. 


National Park Service 


NEWTON B. DRURY, Director 


[E fact that the Nation is at war and that all resources, material 
spiritual, must be mobilized for victory has altered the immediate 
ram of the National Park Service but has given added meaning to 
\timate objectives. 
sitation has declined, many activities have been curtailed or 
red, and the Service has faced the necessity of adapting itself to 
lly changing conditions. It has been possible to give direct aid 
e war program through propertics and personnel. Uses of park 
; not contemplated in peacetime are being undertaken, even to 
oint of sacrifice of park values where clearly necessary and with 
ternative, as part of the cost of victory. 

the same time the stress of war has compelled the Service to 
stock of its primary functions and responsibilities. As trustee for 
r of the great things of America—areas of outstanding natural 
Ly, scientific interest, and historical significance—the National 
Service has realized its obligation to harmonize its activities with 
‘relating to the war, aiding wherever possible, and striving to hold 
t those things entrusted to it—the properties themselves, the 
organization trained to perform its tasks, and, most important 
, the uniquely American concept under which the national parks 
reserved inviolate for the present and future benefit of all of our 
e. 

war, no less than in peace, the national parks and allied areas 
served as havens of refuge for those fortunate enough to be able 
3it them. Providing an environment that tends to give relief 
the tension of a warring world, the parks are being looked upon 
factor in a program of rehabilitation, physical and mental, that 
’e increasingly necessary as the war progresses. In the past 12 
hs, July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1942, approximately 650,000 mem- 
of the armed forces have visited the parks. Even though the 
nds of war may sharply curtail use by the civilian population for 
e, Americans will still take pride and courage in the fact that this 
of their cultural heritage is being preserved for future enjoyment. 
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The wisdom of the Nation in preserving these areas is clearly | 
on the American continent today as increased demands t:. -£- 
natural resources are invading and forever changing the nat. a 
scape. The national parks and monuments may soon be az ¢: 
few places in the world where forests continue to evolve n > .¢ 
where animal life remains in harmonious relationship to its ~ 
ment, and where the ways of Nature and its works may still lx : 
in the original design. 


War Activities of the National Park Service 


On December 16, 1941, the Secretary of the Interior called . 
bureaus of the Department for “full mobilization of the %: 
natural resources for war . . . upon a basis best suited to er 
military and naval forces without waste, and with a view to ssv 
that we can of such resources for future generations.” 

The National Park Service has responded to that call, dots > 
things that came within its functions, endeavoring meanw: 
perform its established tasks, and not looking upon the war p: . 
as an opportunity to expand. 

In all, 125 permits have been issued by the Department 
Interior to the War and Navy Departments and war ager: 
make use of National Park Service lands, buildings, and fa 
These permits have ranged from the installation of direction = - 
along the coastal areas to the complete assignment during tL 
period of two national monuments—Fort Pulaski in Geeorc. 
Cabrillo in California. The extent and nature of most of these 
of necessity is confidential. 

The Paradise section of Mount Rainier National Park was u~ :t 
winter for training troops in mountain warfare. 

At Boulder Dam National Recreational Area, lands for an 2-2 
rifle range, recreational development, and rights-of-way for 12 
lines to serve the Defense Plant Corporation with water from & 
Mead for the operation of a vital magnesium project were t ® 
over to the Army, Navy, and war production agencies. Tem: & 
emergency permission was given to the Defense Plant Corps 
for the removal of salt, necessary in the production of magt.~ 
from Death Valley National Monument. 

The Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Military Pan 
accommodates a large Army recreation camp; it also is a tr 
center for the Provost Marshal of the United States Army. 

To assist the War Production Board, approximately 40 % 
emplovees were assigned to a pig-iron survey in about 900 fou: 
located in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Uhinor 
Wisconsin. 
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‘amediate steps were taken after the declaration of war to establish 
fookout and air-raid-warning towers in forested areas and to pro- 
‘ trained crews to combat forest fires and mau lookout and patrol 
ions. Arrangements have been made whereby the observers 
yerate with the designated authorities in spotting and reporting 
lanes. The Service has taken part in the formation of emergency 
‘organizations in the Pacific Coast States and Montana. Fire 
ols were conducted throughout the park system for training 
ructors in forest and building fire suppressioi, control of incendi- 
: bombs, defense against sabotage and other war hazards, law 
reemert, protection of visitors, and conduct of operations under 

conditions. Emergency organization plans have been developed 
ach park area. | 

irst-aid courses and ambulance service training have been given 
rractically all areas of the National Park Service. Hospital sup- 
3 from Yosemite and Sequoia National Parks were made available 
.\ospitals in the San Joaquin Valley to accommodate patients that 
-e moved from the San Francisco hospitals required for the sick 
-wounded from Pearl Harbor. 

‘here have been numerous instances throughout the National 
-k System where the Service personnel were the only sources of 
hentic information and Government-owned lands, buildings, and 
ipment were the only readily available facilities. In many small 
ns and isolated areas Service buildings were used as headquarters 
the Selective Service System, Office of Civilian Defense, Aircraft 
rning Service, rationing boards, and other public organizations. 
ect assistance has beer given and is being given to the Army, 
vy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard personne! in providing quarters, 
ouacking for troops on maneuvers, and furnishing equipment and 
plies that are often required. The knowledge that Service person- 
have of the areas under their administration is constantly sought 
military authorities. The Army has requested Service landscape 
hitects, engineers, and field men to assist in locating gun emplace- 
nts and effectively camouflaging them, and in reporting weather 
a, condition of roads and trails, and accessibility of mountain 
| densely forested areas. 


Army Rest Camps 


barly in the spring of 1941 the Army recognized the desirability of 
viding inexpensive facilities in areas which would be available for 
by soldiers on leave or which could be used for a week or two at a 
e to give men relicf from the training grind. Field technicians of 
National Park Service were called upon to assist in planning and 
>cting our CCC forces in the construction of Army rest camps. 
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As the first six camps approached completion, a steadily u- . 


number of locations were considered ard designated by th- 
most of them in or near centers of population and one on the L 
the Ozarks Recreational Demonstration Area in Missour1. 


three camps with a capacity of approximately 20,000 men w-- — 


structed in 23 States and the District of Columbia. 


Rest and Relaxation for British Sailors 


When the American shipyards were thrown open to the: 


Navy, the British Advisory Repair Mission was faced with th ° 


lem of making provision for the crews of these vessels ths‘ 
permit the sailors to get away from the sea for as complete a 


of scene as possible. The group-camping facilities in the reer. ° 


demonstration areas and five vacant CCC camps were offere! 
British Navy through the United States Navy. These ares: 
been used by approximately 10,000 British sailors who hav- 


foe 


accommodated in them for periods ranging from 3 davs to ius: 


Recently the National Park Service has been called upon te = : 


or arranve for additional temporary housing for British cre«- 
addition to the use being made of the recreational demonstratiot. 
the Service has been able to transfer strategically located CCC 
to the United States Navy for this purpose. 


War Use of Park Areas in the Nation’s Capitc | 


Adaptation to wartime conditions has been a matter of p- 


concern to the District of Columbia and the National Capita! : 


during the fiscal year. Not only has military occupancy o! 
park areas been arranged, but it has been necessary to constric’ 
porary war buildings in the Mall, West Potomac Park, the Pn-- 


i ih, -_ 


Park, the Washington Mfonument Grounds, and the George Ws- * 


ton Memorial Parkway. 

The result of this military need was the withdrawal from put. 
of approximately 30 percent of the major recreational facilities 
National Capital Parks. The replacement of these facilities at 
locations is gradually being accomplished to meet the needs « 
increasing population of the Nation’s Capital. 

Fort Washington, Md., and Fort Hunt, Va., were taken over! 
War Department, and the protection of the Washington water 
necessitated closing to public use certain sections of the Chesape. 


Ohio Canal. 


| 
| 
| 


+ 


\ 


* 
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: Travel to the National Park Areas 


‘ Ithough the National Park Service is accustomed to reporting 
“re annual increases in travel, this year’s figures show a decrease of 
‘percent from last year, and travel for the month of June 1942, as 
ipared to June 1941, showed a 50 percent decrease. However, an 
dressive total of approximately 16,030,000 visitors, including an 
-mated 650,000 members of the armed forces, visited the Federal 
k areas between July 1, 1941, and June 30, 1942, approximately 
00,000 of whom were visitors after December 1941. The rubber 
1 gasoline shortages, the need of conserving transportation equip- 
nt for use by the military and war agencies, and the limited vaca- 
as of workers in war industries made advisable the curtailment of 
motion of park attendance not only by the National Park Service 
; also to a large extent by the park operators. Two meetings of 
wresentatives of the park operators were held with the Director after 
-: declaration of war. Insofar as was consistent with the changing 
‘Yr program and the position taken by higher authority, it was agreed 
it the parks would remain open and public-service facilities would 
made available to provide accommodations for the people who are 
le to visit the parks. Special reduced rates were continued in effect 
‘members of the armed forces. The park superintendents were 
gated authority to sdjust rates and services to meet the rapidly 
anging war conditions. 
‘Analysis of the travel figures since the outbreak of war shows that 
iile the number of visitors decreased the per capita day use of park 
»as increased. Most of the people who were able to visit the parks 
d monuments remained for a longer period than in previous years. 
In accordance with orders from the Office of Defense Transporta- 
m, all sightseeing and charter bus service was brought to a close in 
e national parks and monuments. Transportation from rail and 
s terminals to established destinations such as the hotels and lodges 
thin the parks has been maintained. 
Visitation to Hawaii National Park, Hawaii, and Mount McKinley 
ational Park, Alaska, was stopped by the outbreak of the war. 
1e superintendents of those areas and their staffs, however, con- 
1ued to protect them, to assist with local civilian defense programs, 
d to make park features available to the members of the armed. 
rces and civilians in the vicinity. 
National Park Concessions, Inc., the nonprofit distributing corpora- 
un authorized by the Secretary of the Interior in 1941 to operate 
blic facilities at Mammoth Cave National Park, Ky., completed a 
ar of successful operations. One concession .unit was established 
the Blue Ridge Parkway and plans are being made for the post-war 
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As the first six camps approached completion, a steadily increasing 
number of locations were considered ard designated by the Army, 
most of them in or near centers of population and one on the Lake of 
the Ozarks Recreational Demonstration Area in Missouri. Thirty- 
three camps with a capacity of approximately 20,000 men were con- 
structed in 23 States and the District of Columbia. 


Rest and Relaxation for British Sailors 


When the American shipyards were thrown open to the British 
Navy, the British Advisory Repair Mission was faced with the prob- 
lem of making provision for the crews of these vessels that would 
permit the sailors to get away from the sea for as complete a change 
of scene as possible. The group-camping facilities in the recreational 
demonstration areas and five vacant CCC camps were offered to the 
British Navy ‘through the United States Navy. These areas have 
been used by approximately 10,000 British sailors who have been 
accommodated in them for periods ranging from 3 days to 10 weeks. 

Recently the National Park Service has been called upon to supply 
or arrange for additional temporary housing for British crews. In 
addition to the use being made of the recreational demonstration areas, 
the Service has been able to transfer strategically located CCC camps 
to the United States Navy for this purpose. 


War Use of Park Areas in the Nation’s Capital 


» 


Adaptation to wartime conditions has been a matter of principal 
concern to the District of Columbia and the National Capital Parks 
during the fiscal year. Not only has military occupancy of some 
park areas been arranged, but it has been necessary to construct tem- 
porary war buildings in the Mall, West Potomac Park, the President’s 
Park, the Washington Monument Grounds, and the George Washing- 
ton Memorial Parkway. 

The result of this military need was the withdrawal from public use 
of approximately 30 percent of the major recreational facilities of the 
National Capital Parks. The replacement of these facilities at other 
locations is gradually being accomplished to mect the needs of the 
increasing population of the Nation’s Capital. 

Fort Washington, Md., and Fort Hunt, Va., were taken over - by the 
War Department, and the protection of the Washington water supply 
necessitated closing to public use certain sections of the Chesapeake & 


Ohio Canal. 
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Travel to the National Park Areas 


Although the National Park Service is accustomed to reporting 
large annual increases in travel, this year’s figures show a decrease of 
30 percent from last year, and travel for the month of June 1942, as 
compared to June 1941, showed a 50 percent decrease. However, an 
impressive total of approximately 16,030,000 visitors, including an 
estimated 650,000 members of the armed forces, visited the Federal 
park areas between July 1, 1941, and June 30, 1942, approximately 
4,000,000 of whom were visitors after December 1941. The rubber 
and gasoline shortages, the need of conserving transportation equip- 
ment for use by the military and war agencies, and the limited vaca- 
tions of workers in war industries made advisable the curtailment of 
promotion of park attendance not only by the National Park Service 
but also to a large extent by the park operators. Two meetings of 
representatives of the park operators were held with the Director after 
the declaration of war. Insofar as was consistent with the changing 
war program and the position taken by higher authority, it was agreed 
that the parks would remain open and public-service facilities would 
be made available to provide accommodations for the people who are 
able to visit the parks. Special reduced rates were continued in effect 
for members of the armed forces. The park superintendents were 
delegated authority to rdjust rates and services to meet the rapidly 
changing war conditions. 

Analysis of the travel figures since the outbreak of war shows that 
while the number of visitors decreased the per capita day use of park 
areas increased. Most of the people who were able to visit the parks 
and monuments remained for a longer period than in previous years. 

In accordance with orders from the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, all sightseeing and charter bus service was brought to a close in 
the national parks and monuments. Transportation from rail and 
bus terminals to established destinations such as the hotels and lodges 
within the parks has been maintained. 

‘Visitation to Hawaii National Park, Hawaii, and Mount McKinley 
National Park, Alaska, was stopped by the outbreak of the war. 
The superintendents of those areas and their staffs, however, con- 
tinued to protect them, to assist with local civilian defense programs, 
and to make park features available to the members of the armed 
forces and civilians in the vicinity. 

National Park Concessions, Inc., the nonprofit distributing corpora- 
tion authorized by the Secretary of the Interior in 1941 to operate 
public facilities at Mammoth Cave National Park, Ky., completed a 
year of successful operations. One concession.unit was established 
on the Blue Ridge Parkway and plans are being made for the post-war 
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operation of facilities by this corporation along the entire length of 
the parkway. 


Travel Bureau Operates on War Basis 


The program of the Travel Bureau—established by Congress in 
1940 and placed under the supervision of the National Park Service— 
was revised to eliminate promotion of travel. The field offic s in 
New York and San Francisco were closed. A small force is continuing 
in Washington to serve as a liaison agency in supplying essential infor- 
mation to the travel industry, to war agencies, andto the public. The 
travel interests of the country, in collaboration with the Bureau, set 
up the North American Travel Conference, the keynete for which 
was the utilization of available recreational travel facilities to keep 
war workers and the public fit for their patriotic duties. This con- 
ference first promoted the idea of staggered vacations which later was 
established as an official policy. Through the Interdepartmental 
Committee in Cooperation with the American Republics in forwarding 
the Good Neighbor Policy, and under an allotment of $25,000 from 
that committee, the Travel Bureau, assisted by the Photographic 
Section of the Division of Information, scored 12 reels of film in 
Spanish and Portuguese for distribution by the State Department to 
the American Republics. 


Problems of Protection Growing Out of the War 


In connection with the war program there have arisen proposals to 
open national park areas to lumbering, mining, grazing, and other 
commercial exploitation. These present a problem of major impor- 
tance. The National Park Service is aware that the cost of victory 
in this war is going to be high and that our natural resources are 
going to be called upon more and more to meet the shortages in avail- 
able strategic materials. It is the responsibility of this Service to 
measure the degree to which the justified needs of the Nation require 
destruction of irreplaceable national park values and to recommend 
accordingly. Inconvenience to park administration and to park 
visitors or remediable damage to park property have not been con- 
sidered sufficient reasons for questioning the use of park resources 
for war purposes. Only where uses proposed would do ureparable 
damage and entail destruction or impairment of distinctive features 
and qualitics in the parks have we felt justified in raising the question 
as to whether all reasonable alternatives have been exhausted before 
invading the national park areas. Critical necessity rather than 
convenience should, we believe, be the governing reason. 
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This test applies, for instance, to such proposals as that for the 
logging of airplane spruce in Olympic National Park. The shortage 
of Sitka spruce for airplane manufacture is recognized as a direct 
threat to perpetuation of these forests in Olympic National Park. 
This area has served its highest public use by preserving for the en- 
joyment of future generations a representative remnant of the vast 
virgin forests that once were the glory of the Pacific Northwest. 
Once gone, an outstanding natural spectacle is lost to America forever. 
The consensus of conservation leaders is that none of the virgin 
forest in this park should be cut unless the trees are absolutely essen- 
tial to the prosecution of the war, with no alternative, and only as a 
last resort. Other spruce should first be used. Supplies from Alaska 
and from Washington and Oregon are being made available for this 
purpose, and the Service is cooperating in the provision of some air- 
plane spruce by modifying the taking lines of the Coastal Strip and 
the Queets Corridor Parkway adjoining Olympic National Park. 
The Service is following the situation closely, and at each turn of the 
war program we shall take a position dictated by paramount national 
need. 

Similarly with proposals to mine strategic minerals in the national 
parks and monuments, the position has been taken that invasion of 
a national park by mining can be justified only to furnish strategic 
or critical minerals indispensable to the war and not obtainable 
elsewhere. In general, studies indicate that strategic minerals are 
not present in national park areas in sufficient quantities to be of 
ecoromic importance, but the Service, in collaboration witb the 
Geological Survey, stands ready to aid in determination of the Nation’s 
highest intérest in the matter of sacrifices necessary to provide war: 
materials. | 

The long-range departmental policy of eventually eliminating 
grazing from all national parks and monuments has been.rcaffirmed. 
Land-management studies prove that a small acreage of cultivated 
pasture is equal to many thousand acres of mountain grazing. The 
ruinous erosion caused by overgrazing and the spoiling of mountain 
meadows and streams and serious conflicts with recreational usé— 
all are ample justification for not permitting grazing within the 
national parks and monuments. Destruction to roads, trails, and 
improvements by trampling, and the expense of developing water, 
fences, and other facilities would render such proposed grazing un- 
economical; therefore, it has been held that any extension of grazing 
in aid of the demands caused by the war should be made only after 
all other possibilities have been exhausted. 

In these and other cases where destructive uses of national park 
lands are proposed for war purposes the Service does not take a hides 

4854824213 
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bound position, but rather one of full attempt to cooperate with the 
military authorities in determining whether the necd is critical for the 
Nation or merely convenient for some individual operation, and 
whether the need can be met expeditiously somewhere else without 
destruction of the qualities of the national parks. 


Protection of Cultural Resources 


Through representation on the President’s Committee on the Con- 
servation of Cultural Resources; by surveying and recording matcrials 
of cultural, scientific, and historic importance in its possession; by 
storing irreplaceable items at places which are considered safer than 
their original repositories; and in the preparation of the handbook 
issued by the committee, chapter 4 of which on the protection of 
historic buildings is almost entirely the work of members of our staff, 
the National Park Service has aided this important phase of civilian 
defense. 

Members of our staff are alert and prepared to protect historical, 
scientific, and other irreplaceable exhibits that have been entrusted 
to our care. The Service has cooperated with Federal, State, and 
local agencies and has worked with the Committee on the Conserva- 
tion of Cultural Resources, the Office of Civilian Defense, and the 
Public Buildings Administration in developing plans for the protection 
of historic buildings and cultural materials. 


Public Use of Historic Sites 


In recognition of the fact that a nation without physical reminders 
of its past heroism and military exploits would have little enduring 
national pride, the Service not only kept its historical areas open as 
in normal times, but also lengthened the hours of visitation and ex- 
tended and improved its interpretive programs. Close proximity of 
these areas to Army and Navy centers provided many soldicrs, sail- 
ors, and marines with opportunities for recreation and patriotic stimu- 
lation, and special programs were arranged for them by National Park 
Service personnel. 

Much was donc to perfect and intensify the basic contribution of the 
historical and military parks to the strengthening of morale. Special 
theme studies were undertaken to redefine and fortify the National 
Park Service interpretation of the great movements and crises of 
American history. Interpretive statements were reexamined and in 
many cases revised to show how each historical area is an integral part 
of the theme of the building of America. 
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On Guard in the Nation’s Forests 


‘le agencies in charge of the Nation’s forests face perhaps the most 
val fire season in history. The National Park Service is cooperat- 
losely with the U. S. Forest Service and with State and conserva- 
agencies. Acute threats of sabotage and incendiarism increase 

‘normal protection problem—always a serious one—and it is fur- 
intensified by reduction in available manpower for prevention and 
Tression activities. . 
ne loss of the Civilian Conservation Corps on June 30 and the with- 
val from the forested areas of large numbers of trained fire fighters 
usly complicated the fire-protection program. Immediate steps 
: taken to locate sources of local labor and to train every available 
ice employee in the essential elements of combating forest fires. 
ivilian public service camps, composed of conscientious objectors, 

‘sable to do effective work in combating a large forest fire in the 
ity of the Blue Ridge Parkway. Plans of the Selective Service 
em for locating additional camps of this type in forested areas 
under way. 
uring the 1941 season, lightning caused more fires than in any 
le year of record—over one-third of the 540 forest fires reported in 
parks. A total of 3,788 acres of forest and brush lands were 
ied throughout the entire system. In addition, 25,000 acres of 
sland in the Lava Beds National Monument were burned over by 
tning-caused fires. 

Ithough fires started by careless smokers continue to be the most 
ralent of the human causes of forest fires in the national parks, the 
nsified fire-prevention program has given encouraging results in 

; the total number of preventable man-caused fires has not in- 
sed in proportion to park use. 
feasured by acres, the park forests represent a relatively small part 
he forested area of the United States and its Territories. Never- 
ess, aside from the aesthetic value, strategic location makes them 
reat significance to the Nation. Situated primarily on mountain 
es and in high country, their preservation is essential to the pro-. 
ion of watersheds vital to water supply, agriculture, and power. 


Protection Against Forest Insects and Diseases. 


‘he forest insect situation in the National Park System is favorable: 
ause of thoroughness of previous intensive control programs. A 
limited outbreaks still require control work. Continual vigilance,. 
‘eover, must be exercised to assure recognition of epidemics at an. 
ystage. Regular surveys and prompt control of infestations are of 
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greater importance now than in normal times because of limi:«: ‘ 
power available. 

The white pine blister rust continues to spread among t.- ! is 
needle pines. Over a third of a million acres of pine forest : " : 
national park areas warrant intensive control work. The p- , 
was accelerated dumng the past year through appropnation of- « 
funds. Complete control work bas been carmed out on 66,793 a3 


Loss of Civilian Conservation Corps Camps i 


Reduction of the Civilian Conservation Corps during 19424 ,. 
abolishment in the 1943 fiscal year as a wartime economy £..; 
caused the National Park Service a serious loss of manpower. 
1923 the Service has depended to a large extent upon the Ct 
men to fight forest fires, maintain trails, install recreational fa { 
and carry on general measures of conservation and protection. }..<«- 
reorganization of regular Service personnel has been necessary 3. 
tablish the basis on which many of these protective function: ¥. 
conducted in the future. b: 

The number of CCC camps under the technical supervision: ‘' 
Service was reduced from 262 in July 1941 to 91 by June 30. :: 
Throughout the year as camps were required they were asic: 
Army and Navy areas. In the Hawaiian Islands, the corps ass 
was allocated to war projects. The St. Thomas camp in the ':- 
Islands was discontinued early in the year as defense work pr. {} 
employment for all available youth. 

By the end of July 1942, all of the CCC camps will be term: :; 
bringing to a close a 9-year cooperative program that hast } 
inestimable value in park development and protection. A.W. - 
this will be reported upon in the 1943 report, we now salu i 
CCC and acknowledge the aid the National Park Service & {: 
ceived from CCC activities throughout the Nation. 


Construction Work Deferred 


Along with other civilian agencics of the Federal Eorernn 
National Park Service has virtually halted all construction a 
velopment for the duration of the war. New work was defer. ! 
reductions were being made even before mandatory restriction 
issued by the War Production Board. Many members of tt 
engaged in planning and construction joined the armed forces: 
agencies. The Service has made its shift to a war basis for the 
tion with little difficulty. 

The suspension of construction activities affords an excellent. ff 
tunity for careful and thorough formulation of plans for future »#: 


paginas nace i cs 
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” 


aucleus of the planning branches is being retained in each of the 
ional headquarters and the Director’s office. The first call on the 
vices of these employees will be to meet emergency conditions that 
ae. The remainder of their time will be devoted to a “‘plans-on- 
-shelf’”’? program, which the Service has been instructed to prepare. 
is should prove to be an important element in any accelerated 
Iding program that may be decided upon to take up the slack in 
ployment that may well be anticipated at the end of the war. 
‘will also assure mature and sound plans for any future program of 
relopment. The benefit of a ‘“‘breathmg spell’’ in the matter of 
istruction and development is recognized by the Service. 


Parkways 


Che National Park Service and Public Roads Administration are 
{ting a long-range plan for resuming development of the Blue 
ige and the Natchez Trace Parkways after the war. The Blue 
lge Parkway ultimately will connect the Shenandoah National 
rk in Virginia and the Great Smoky Mountains National Park in 
rth Carolina and Tennessee, a distance of 484 miles. Appropria- 
ns and allotments to date for the Blue Ridge Parkway have totaled 
|,518,047.33, and more than two-thirds of the total mileage has 
n completed, with one continuous stretch of bituminous surfaced 
d between Adney Gap, near Roanoke, Va., and Deep Gap, near 
»wing Rock, N. C., a distance of 150 miles. 

Jn the Natchez Trace Parkway, which follows the general location 
the Old Indian Trail between Nashville, Tenn., and Natchez, Miss., 
awn as the ‘‘ Natchez Trace,’”’ some work is being completed under 
itracts issued prior to the war, and as the present construction 
wws to a close 37 miles have been graded and surfaced out of a total 
454 miles, and 83 additional miles have been graded. 


Master Plans 


As a basis for the planning program of the national park and monu- 
nt areas, a Master Plan Manual was issued for the guidance of 
ministrative and professional employees of the Service. The 
ister Plan is the controlling document which governs the orderly 
velopment of all areas administered by the National Park Service. 
, purpose is to assure the soundness of that development and 
ordinate the thought and effort of all persons engaged in establish- 
> the policies which govern an area’s preservation, interpretation, 
ministration, and operation. During the 1942 fiscal year, the 
rvice brought to completion and approval master plans for all 166 
its of the National Park System. Based on these, development 
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programs were submitted to the National Resources Plann: : j 


as a basis of the 6-year advance plan and program of Public ', 
construction submitted annually. | 
5 


Interpretation 


- + 


An “inventory of values” describing the outstanding feat. 
each area and defining the significance of those features in rels" : 
human experience has been prepared for many of the natun 
historical areas of the Service. These inventories are the resu!: 
collaboration and research of various technicians, and serve: > 
interpretive statements for each area. They are of partic: 
portance in the master-planning program. 

Soldiers, sailors, war workers, and civilian visitors to the r: 
parks and monuments were given an opportunity to gaina. , 
understanding of the inspirational, historical, and educationa -.’ 
cance of these areas through the guided trips and illustrate « 
given by the naturalists and historians, and the field museums o;-'. 
by the Service. 

Interpretive activities were cut to a war pattern. Guide: 1 
ealling for the use of private cars (frequently referred to as “cs 
trips) were practically eliminated, and scheduled hiking trips : 
tuted. The Yosemite School of Field Natural History, wh. 
many years served as a training ground for naturalists, «= 
Yosemite Junior Nature School were discontinued for the pr 
the war. 

Many technical, semitechnical, and popular publicatioz: 
periodicals were postponed or suspended indefinitely to avow 
paper and printing facilities needed for emergency work and t - 
possible personnel reductions. The preparation of a series 6! 
programs was abandoned, as were the monthly “clip sheets” u 
with phases of conservation in popular vein. 


ays Swarr | 


Museums 


: 

Museum exhibits have been directed toward the primary v. 
each area in strengthening patriotic thought. One typical « ! 
“What We Fight For,” was installed at the historical mus ?- 
Morristown National Historical Park. It presented in graph 
the ideals of freedom of worship and freedom of speech as exer. 
by George Washington. 

The Western Museum Laboratories in California closed 
termination of Work Projects Administration programs, and th- 
aration of museum exhibits has been curtailed throughout thes 

Among the acquisitions of scientific and historical materia! | 
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the Wirt Robinson Indian Collection which was installed in the 
museum on Jamestown Island section of Colonial National Historical 
Park, and the John Nelson Collection of objects relating to the pre- 
historic Indians who lived in the vicinity and visited the Mammoth 
Cave, which were gathered over a long period of years by John Nel- 
son, a former cave guide, and were purchased by the Mammoth Cave 
National Park Association and donated to the park. They will form 
the basis for an interpretive museum exhibit and study material. 


The Advisory Board 


The Advisory Board on National Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, 
and Monuments met twice during the year to consider policies in- 
volved in the preservation and use of national park and monument 
areas during the war. The interest of this Board and their helpful 
recommendations to the Secretary are of great value to the Service. 
The members are: Edmund H. Abrahams, chairman; Dr. Clark 
Wissler, vice chairman; Dr. Frank M. Setzler, Secretary; and Dr. 
Thomas Barbour, Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, Mrs. Reau Folk, George 
deBenneville Keim, Dr. Fiske Kimball, Dr. Waldo G. Leland, Rich- 
ard Lieber, and Charles G. Sauers. 


Archeology 


The National Park Service in collaboration with the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Office of Indian Affairs, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and Work Projects Administration reviewed, investigated, and con- 
ducted many important archeological studies. Typical of these was 
the archeological reconnaissance and obtaining of scientific data 
relating to the little-known period of cave habitation belonging to 
the early Basket Maker development from the Yampa and Green 
River drainage basins in Dinosaur National Monument, soon to be 
inundated by project dams and reservoirs, and, also, the salvaging of 
important archeological data and collections at Mancos Canyon, 
near Mesa Verde National Park. By the end of the fiscal year, archeo- 
logical programs under the Work Projects Administration on which 
this Service and the Smithsonian Institution have given technical 
review were greatly reduced, and all excavations on national park 
areas were brought to a close. 


Wildlife Conservation 


The National Park Service continued its cooperative relationships 
with the Fish and Wildlife Service on important wildlife problems. 
Recognizing that the sight of animals, large and small, in their natural 
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habitat is an integral part of the American scene as exemplified in the 
national parks, efforts were directed toward wildlife management in 
its broad phases. . 

During the past year wildlife experts recommended reductions in 
the number of so-called “big game’’ and the fur-bearing animals, in 
order to relieve overpopulation of the range and guard against de- 
terioration of these animals through starvation and disease that 
accompany continuously overstocked ranges. 

The greatest problems vccurred in Yellowstone National Park, 
which contains the largest mimmal population of any unit in the 
system. Although the wir‘ range which is shared by elk, deer, 
antelopes, and bighorn s .wcd some improvement, this was due 
primarily to weather conditions, particularly mild winters that made 
it possible for the big animals to graze in the high country, thus reliev- 
ing the regular winter range of its usual grazing burden. To prevent 
further jeopardy of the range, and guard against wildlife disaster in 
an unexpectedly severe winter, it is necessary to reduce the large 
existing elk surplus and maintain the herd at less than carrying capac- 
ity until the range has fully recovered. 

A too-large bison population is another Yellowstone problem. 
During the year a progra’ . was inaugurated for reduction of the 
Lamar bison herd leadi~ .o its eventual establishment on a self- 
sustaining basis. In a! .83 bison were disposed of to Indians, re- 
lief agencies, and the S: Rafael Grazing District, Utah. 

Elk, deer, and beave: n other areas were reduced, some being used 
for stocking purposes o non-Federal areas. 

A comprehensive ana ysis of grazing by saddle stock in Kings Can- 
yon National Park wa: prepared as a basis for a protective program 
for meadows and ope’. areas and to insure proper watershed and 
wildlife forage. | | 

To assist in rendering the Hawaiian Islands as nearly self-sustaining 
as possible, grazing was authorized on Hawaii National Park lands 
found adaptable therefor. 


Fish Conservation 


Heavy plantings of fish were continued, with the release of 22 million 
fish (eggs, fry, fingcrlings, etc.) in waters of 20 park areas. Most of 
the planting stock was supplied by Fish and Wildlife Service 
hatcheries. Rearing pools were operated by the National Park 
Service in Great Smoky Mountains, Rocky Mountain, and Sequoia 
National Parks. 

A uniform scries of cooperative agreements was entered into between 
the Service and the California Division of Fish and Game governing 
fish-stocking procedure for each of the national parks in California. 
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In addition to these annual agreements, a general policy agreement 
was reached between the National Park Service, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and California Division of Fish and Game. 


Soil and Moisture Conuewation 


In accordance with the program of the Department’s Office of Land 
Utilization, much important work was accomplished in soil and 
moisture conservation, particularly in the Southwest. 

The engineering laboratory of the Service made soils and building 
material analyses. Architectural con. “ete researches were made to 
determine effect and weathering qualit, _, ¥f integral colored pigments 
and surface stains of importance in camvuflage. Continued assist- 
ance was given the Bureau of Yards and Docks of the Navy Depart- 
ment, both in performance of tests and in the use of laboratory 
facilities by naval personnel. In collaboration with the National 
Bureau of Standards, further investigations were made of cement- 
stabilized soils. 


Sanitation and Safety Precautions 


Close cooperation was continued with. “9 Public Health Service in 
maintaining proper sanitation conditions | ‘wroughout the National 
Park System. Sanitary engineers of the’ "Public Health Service 
inspected water supplies, sewerage and sew.:;e disposal, garbage dis- 
posal, camp and picnic grounds, swimming vols, and food-handling 
places throughout the system. No critical, problems of sanitation 
arose. e 

In-Service training courses in fire-protection, engincering were given 
groups of selected engineers and architects, to familiarize the personnel 
with the principles and safe practices of fire protection as they apply 
to the design, construction, and operation of building and auxiliary 
equipment. 

The trend of employee accidents continued downward, with a 
reduction of more than 70 percent in the compensation costs for em- 
ployee injuries since the establishment of a safety unit in the National 
Park Service in 1937. This record is especially noteworthy since for 
the 5 years preceding 1937 thcre was a rising trend of employee 
injury costs. 


Cooperation in State Park and Related Development 


Early in 1942 the Service published its report on A Study of the Park 
and Recreation Problem of the United States which was based to a 
considerable extent upon information obtained through the various 
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State park, parkway, and recreational area studies. Its greatest 
value will be in planning future programs, especially during the post- 
war period. 

The total of State reports was increased to 36 with the completion 
of those for Vermont and West Virginia. 

Regional park and recreation studies of New England and the Cen- 
tral Southeast, launched in the preceding year, were suspended for 
the duration. A long-range study of the recreational resources of the 
Denison Dam, Texas and Oklahoma, was initiated under a special 
congressional appropriation. The 1940 quinquennial survey of 
county and municipal parks, conducted in cooperation with the 
National Recreation Association and the American Institute of Park 
Executives, was completed. 

The reduction in the number of Civilian Conservation Corps camps 
throughout the year, and the redirection of CCC work to activities 
contributing directly to the protection of vital resources and to the 
military effort, resulted in virtual elimination of State, county, and 
metropolitan park projects. 

All States that had benefited from this cooperative enterprise were 
advised, in anticipation of some form of Federal assistance when the 
war 1s ended: to work along three main lines: (1) perfection of their 
administrative and technical organizations; (2) building up their land 
ownership, particularly to round out existing parks; and, (3) con- 
tinued preparation of adequate plans for future development. 


Drainage Basin Activities 


An important part of the Service’s cooperative planning work 
during the year was the study of the recreational resources of the 
various drainage basins throughout the country. This is a part of 
the continuing program of drainage basin studies carried on by Federal, 
State, and local authorities under general auspices of the National 
Resources Planning Board. 

Contributions of planning advice through regular attendance at 
drainage basin meetings were made in connection with the current 
studies in a number of other basins throughout the country. Despite 
loss of personnel Service representation continued on all drainage 
basin committees. | 

A plan for the utilization of the recreational resources created by 
development of the Grand Coulee Reservoir in the State of Washing- 
ton was completed and turned over to the Bureau of Reclamation. 
The work was done at the request of that bureau as a part of the com- 
plete analysis of the project’s resources and possibilities. A start. 
was made on similar planning for the Central Valley project in 
California. 


Is > 
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Tn cooperation with the Bureau of Reclamation, as a part of the 
studies to formulate a comprehensive plan for the utilization of the 
resources of the Colorado River Basin, a recreational survey was in 


‘I: progress throughout the year. Special emphasis was placed upon the 


most vital water conservation possibilities, suggested by the Bureau 


> of Reclamation at points along the Colorado and Green Rivers. 


International Cooperation in Conservation 


Of significance in the preservation of the natural attributes of the 


J Americas is the Convention on Nature and Wildlife Protection in the 
': Western Hemisphere. 


The necessary number of Governments ratified the conventiog dur- 


‘: ing the past year, and it came into force on April 30, 1942. The 
‘ treaty establishes conservation principles that will be of great value in 
- preserving the natural conditions, birds, and animals of the Western 
: Hemisphere. 


The National Park Service has exchanged information with the 


-* Cultural Relations Division of the State Department and the Hispanic 


i eS ae 


: Foundation of the Library of Congress concerning legislation, classifi-. 
' cation, protection, and treatment of historic sites. Representatives 
_ of Brazil, Peru, Colombia, and Guatemala visited Washington and a 


number of the national parks to study park operation, stabilization 


methods, legislation and administrative methods used, and archeolog- 
ical conservation. 

Great Britain now is making plans for nature preservation in its 
post-war construction, through its municipal corporations and 


‘ Selentific societies. 


At meetings in Mexico City, representatives of the United States 


' and Mexico made recommendations to carry out the act of August 
’ 18,1941, authorizing the establishment of the Coronado International 
~ Memorial on the international boundary between the States of Arizona 


and Sonora. 


Additions to the National Park System 


One new national monument was established during the past year, 


bringing the total number of units of the National Park System to 


166. This new unit and additions to existing units increased the total 


. area of the system to 21,686,029 acres. 


The Andrew Johnson National Monument, with a total area of 17 
acres, was established by Presidential proclamation of April 27, 1942, 
Pursuant to the act of August 25, 1935. The State of Tennessee 
donated the Andrew Johnson Tailor Shop property at Greeneville, 
Where the former President engaged in his trade from 1826 to 1843; 
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State park, parkway, and recreational area studies. Its greates 
value will be in planning future programs, especially during the pos 
war period. 

_ The total of State reports was increased to 36 with the completion 
of those for Vermont and West Virginia. 

_ Regional park and recreation studies of New England and the Cen- 
tral Southeast, launched in the preceding year, were suspended for 
the duration. <A long-range study of the recreational resources of the 
Denison Dam, Texas and Oklahoma, was initiated under a special 
congressional appropriation. The 1940 quinquennial survey of 
county and municipal parks, conducted in cooperation with the 
National Recreation Association and the American Institute of Park 
Executives, was completed. 

The reduction in the number of Civilian Conservation Corps camps 
throughout the year, and the redirection of CCC work to activities 
contributing directly to the protection of vital resources and to the 
military effort, resulted in virtual elimination of State, county, and 
metropolitan park projects. | 

All States that had benefited from this cooperative enterprise were 
advised, in anticipation of some form of Federal assistance when the 
war is ended, to work along three main lines: (1) perfection of their 
administrative and technical organizations; (2) building up their land 
ownership, particularly to round out existing parks; and, (3) con- 
tinued preparation of adequate plans for future development. 


Drainage Basin Activities 


An important part of the Service’s cooperative planning work 
during the year was the study of the recreationag] resources of the 
various drainage basins throughout the country. This is a part of 
the continuing program of drainage basin studies carried on by Federal, 
State, and local authorities under general auspices of the National 
Resources Planning Board. 

Contributions of planning advice through regular attendance at 
drainage basin meetings were made in connection with the current 
studies in a number of other basins throughout the country. Despite 
loss of personnel Service representation continued on all drainage 
basin committees. . | 

A plan for the utilization of the recreational resources created by 
development of the Grand Coulee Reservoir in the State of Washing: 
ton was completed and turned over to the Bureau of Reclamation. 
The work was done at the request of that bureau as a part of the con- 
plete analysis of the project’s resources and possibilities. A. start 
was made on similar planning for the Central Valley project in 


California. 
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In cooperation with the Bureau of Reclamation, as a part of the 
: studies to formulate a comprehensive plan for the utilization of the 
resources of the Colorado River Basin, a recreational survey was in 
progress throughout the year. Special emphasis was placed upon the 
most vital water conservation possibilities, suggested by the Bureau 


: of Reclamation at points along the Colorado and Green Rivers. 


International Cooperation in Conservation 


Of significance in the preservation of the natural attributes of the 
Americas is the Convention on Nature and Wildlife Protection in the 


' Western Hemisphere. 


The necessary number of Governments ratified the conventiog dur- 


- Ing the past year, and it came into force on April 30, 1942. The 
“ treaty establishes conservation principles that will be of great value in 


' preserving the natural conditions, birds, and animals of the Western 


. Hemisphere. 


The National Park Service has exchanged information with the 


~ Cultural Relations Division of the State Department and the Hispanic 
_ Foundation of the Library of Congress: concerning legislation, classifi- 
' cation, protection, and treatment of historic sites. Representatives 
_ of Brazil, Peru, Colombia, and Guatemala visited Washington and a 
number of the national parks to study park operation, stabilization 


methods, legislation and administrative methods used, and archeolog- 
ical conservation. 

Great Britain now is making plans for nature preservation in its 
post-war construction, through its municipal corporations and 


- scientific societies. 


At meetings in Mexico City, representatives of the United States 
and Mexico made recommendations to carry out the act of August 
18, 1941, authorizing the establishment of the Coronado International 
Memorial on the international boundary between the States of Arizona 
and Sonora. 


Additions to the National Park System 


One new national monument was established during the past year, 


bringing the total number of units of the National Park System to 


166. This new unit and additions to existing units increased the total 
area of the system to 21,686,029 acres. 

The Andrew Johnson National Monument, with a total area of 17 
acres, was established by Presidential proclamation of April 27, 1942, 
Pursuant to the act of August 25, 1935. The State of Tennessee 
donated the Andrew Johnson Tailor Shop property at Greeneville, 
where the former President engaged in his trade from 1826 to 1843; 
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State park, parkway, and recreational area studies. Its greatest 
value will be in planning future programs, especially during the post- 
war period. 

The total of State reports was increased to 36 with the completion 
of those for Vermont and West Virginia. 

Regional park and recreation studies of New England and the Cer 
tral Southeast, launched in the preceding year, were suspended for 
the duration. A long-range study of the recreational resources of the 
Denison Dam, Texas and Oklahoma, was initiated under a special 
congressional appropriation. The 1940 quinquennial survey o 
county and municipal parks, conducted in cooperation with the 
National Recreation Association and the American Institute of Park 
Executives, was completed. 

The reduction in the number of Civilian Conservation Corps camps 
throughout the year, and the redirection of CCC work to activities 
contributing directly to the protection of vital resources and to the 
military effort, resulted in virtual elimination of State, county, and 
metropolitan park projects. 

All States that had benefited from this cooperative enterprise wert 
advised, in anticipation of some form of Federal assistance when the 
war is ended, to work along three main lines: (1) perfection of thet! 
administrative and technical organizations; (2) building up their land 
ownership, particularly to round out existing parks; and, (3) coD- 
tinued preparation of adequate plans for future development. 


Drainage Basin Activities 


An important part of the Service’s cooperative planning work 
during the year was the study of the recreational resources of the 
various drainage basins throughout the country. This is a part of 
the continuing program of drainage basin studies carried on by Federal, 
State, and local authorities under general auspices of the National 
Resources Planning Board. 

Contributions of planning advice through regular attendance at 
drainage basin mectings were made in connection with the current 
studies in a number of other basins throughout the country. Despite 
loss of personnel Service representation continued on all drainage 
basin committees. | 

A plan for the utilization of the recreational resources created by 
development of the Grand Coulce Reservoir in the State of Washing: 
ton was completed and turned over to the Bureau of Reclamation. 
The work was done at the request of that bureau as a part of the com- 
plete analysis of the project’s resources and possibilities. A start 
was made on similar planning for the Central Valley project 
California. 
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* In cooperation with the Bureau of Reclamation, as a part of the 
studies to formulate a comprehensive plan for the utilization of the 
resources of. the Colorado River Basin, a recreational survey was in 
“ progress throughout the year. Special emphasis was placed upon the 
most vital water conservation possibilities, suggested by the Bureau 
' of Reclamation at points along the Colorado and Green Rivers. 


dr 


International Cooperation in Conservation 


Of significance in the preservation of the natural attributes of the 
. Americas is the Convention on Nature and Wildlife Protection in the 
: Western Hemisphere. | 
The necessary number of Governments ratified the conventiog dur- 
“Ing the past year, and it came into force on April 30, 1942. The 
“ treaty establishes conservation principles that will be of great value in 
’ preserving the natural conditions, birds, and animals of the Western 
Hemisphere, 
The National Park Service has exchanged information with the 
’ Cultural Relations Division of the State Department and the Hispanic 
_ Foundation of the Library of Congress concerning legislation, classifi- 
. cation, protection, and treatment of historic sites. Representatives 
. of Brazil, Peru, Colombia, and Guatemala visited Washington and a 
number of the national parks to study park operation, stabilization 
methods, legislation and administrative methods used, and archeolog- 
ical conservation. 

Great Britain now is making plans for nature preservation in its 
post-war construction, through its municipal corporations and 
scientific societies. 

At meetings in Mexico City, representatives of the United States 
and Mexico made recommendations to carry out the act of August 
18, 1941, authorizing the establishment of the Coronado International 
Memorial on the international boundary between the States of Arizona 

and Sonora. 


Additions to the National Park System 


One new national monument was established during the past year, 
bringing the total number of units of the National Park System to 
166. This new unit and additions to existing units increased the total 
area of the system to 21,686,029 acres. 

The Andrew Johnson National Monument, with a total area of 17 
acres, was established by Presidential proclamation of April 27, 1942, 
pursuant to the act of August 25, 1935. The State of Tennessee 
donated the Andrew Johnson Tailor Shop property at Greeneville, 
where the former President engaged in his trade from 1826 to 1843; 
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State park, parkway, and recreational area studies. Its greatest 
value will be in planning future programs, especially during the post 
war period. | 

The total of State reports was increased to 36 with the completion 
of those for Vermont and West Virginia. 

Regional park and recreation studies of New England and the Cer- 
tral Southeast, launched in the preceding year, were suspended for 
the duration. A long-range study of the recreational resources of the 
Denison Dam, Texas and Oklahoma, was initiated under a special 
congressional appropriation. The 1940 quinquennial survey 
county and municipal parks, conducted in cooperation with the 
National Recreation Association and the American Institute of Park 
Executives, was completed. 

The reduction in the number of Civilian Conservation Corps camps 
throughout the year, and the redirection of CCC work to activities 
contributing directly to the protection of vital resources and to the 
military effort, resulted in virtual elimination of State, county, and 
metropolitan park projects. | 

All States that had benefited from this cooperative enterprise were 
advised, in anticipation of some form of Federal assistance when the 
war is ended, to work along three main lines: (1) perfection of thet 
administrative and technical organizations; (2) building up their land 
ownership, particularly to round out existing parks; and, (3) coD- 
tinued preparation of adequate plans for future development. 


Drainage Basin Activities 


An important part of the Service’s cooperative planning work 
during the year was the study of the recreational resources of the 
various drainage basins throughout the country. This is a part of 
the continuing program of drainage basin studies carried on by Federal, 
State, and local authorities under general auspices of the National 
Resources Planning Board. 

Contributions of planning advice through regular attendance al 
drainage basin meetings were made in connection with the current 
studies in a number of other basins throughout the country. Despite 
loss of personnel Service representation continued on all drainage? 
basin committees. | 

A plan for the utilization of the recreational resources created by 
development of the Grand Coulee Reservoir in the State of Washing: 
ton was completed and turned over to the Bureau of Reclamation. 
The work was done at the request of that bureau as a part of the com- 
plete analysis of the project’s resources and possibilities. A start 


was made on similar planning for the Central Valley project in 
California. 
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In cooperation with the Bureau of Reclamation, as a part of the 
studies to formulate a comprehensive plan for the utilization of the 
resources of. the Colorado River Basin, a recreational survey was in 


progress throughout the year. Special emphasis was placed upon the 


most vital water conservation possibilities, suggested by the Bureau 
of Reclamation at points along the Colorado and Green Rivers. 


International Cooperation in Conservation 


Of significance in the preservation of the natural attributes of the 


. Americas is the Convention on Nature and Wildlife Protection in the 


Western Hemisphere. | 
The necessary number of Governments ratified the conventiog dur- 


Ing the past year, and it came into force on April 30, 1942. The 
* treaty establishes conservation principles that will be of great value in 
' preserving the natural conditions, birds, and animals of the Western 


_ Hemisphere. 


The National Park Service has exchanged information with the 


’ Cultural Relations Division of the State Department and the Hispanic 
_ Foundation of the Library of Congress concerning legislation, classifi- 
. cation, protection, and treatment of historic sites. Representatives 
. of Brazil, Peru, Colombia, and Guatemala visited Washington and a 
number of the national parks to study park operation, stabilization 


methods, legislation and administrative methods used, and archeolog- 
ical conservation. 

Great Britain now is making plans for nature preservation in its 
post-war construction, through its municipal corporations and 


~ scientific societies. 


At meetings in Mexico City, representatives of the United States 
and Mexico made recommendations to carry out the act of August 
18, 1941, authorizing the establishment of the Coronado International 
Memorial on the international boundary between the States of Arizona 


_ and Sonora. 


Additions to the National Park System 


One new national monument was established during the past year, 
bringing the total number of units of the National Park System to 
166. This new unit and additions to existing units increased the total 
area of the system to 21,686,029 acres. 

The Andrew Johnson National Monument, with a total area of 17 
acres, was established by Presidential proclamation of April 27, 1942, 
pursuant to the act of August 25, 1935. The State of Tennessee 
donated the Andrew Johnson Tailor Shop property at Greeneville, 
Where the former President engaged in his trade from 1826 to 1843; 
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State park, parkway, and recreational area studies. Its greatest 
value will be in planning future programs, especially during the pos 
war period. i 

The total of State reports was increased to 36 with the completio 
of those for Vermont and West Virginia. 

Regional park and recreation studies of New England and the Cer- 
tral Southeast, launched in the preceding year, were suspended for 
the duration. A long-range study of the recreational resources of the 
Denison Dam, Texas and Oklahoma, was initiated under a special 
congressional appropriation. The 1940 quinquennial survey 4 
county and municipal parks, conducted in cooperation with the 
National Recreation Association and the American Institute of Park 
Executives, was completed. 

The reduction in the number of Civilian Conservation Corps camps 
throughout the year, and the redirection of CCC work to activities 
contributing directly to the protection of vital resources and to the 
military effort, resulted in virtual elimination of State, county, and 
metropolitan park projects. | 

All States that had benefited from this cooperative enterprise wer 
advised, in anticipation of some form of Federal assistance when the 
war is ended, to work along three main lines: (1) perfection of their 
administrative and technical organizations; (2) building up their land 
ownership, particularly to round out existing parks; and, (3) con: 
tinued preparation of adequate plans for future development. 


Drainage Basin Activities 


An important part of the Service’s cooperative planning work 
during the year was the study of the recreational resources of the 
various drainage basins throughout the country. This is a part of 
the continuing program of drainage basin studies carried on by Federal, 
State, and local authorities under general auspices of the National 
Resources Planning Board. 

Contributions of planning advice through regular attendance a! 
drainage basin meetings were made in connection with the current 
studies in a number of other basins throughout the country. Despite 
loss of personnel Service representation continued on all drainag¢ 
basin committees. | 

A plan for the utilization of the recreational resources created by 
development of the Grand Coulee Reservoir in the State of Washing: 
ton was completed and turned over to the Bureau of Reclamation. 
The work was done at the request of that bureau as a part of the com- 
plete analysis of the project’s resources and possibilities. A_ start 


was made on similar planning for the Central Valley project in 
California. 


tee 


’ progress throughout the year. Special emphasis was placed upon the 
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In cooperation with the Bureau of Reclamation, as a part of the 


- studies to formulate a comprehensive plan for the utilization of the 


resources of. the Colorado River Basin, a recreational survey was in 


most vital water conservation possibilities, suggested by the Bureau 


- of Reclamation at points along the Coloradv and Green Rivers. 


Vy 


International Cooperation in Conservation 


Of significance in the preservation of the natural attributes of the 
Americas is the Convention on Nature and Wildlife Protection in the 
'; Western Hemisphere. 

The necessary number of Governments ratified the conventiog dur- 


- ing the past year, and it came into force on April 30, 1942. The 
* treaty establishes conservation principles that will be of great value in 


t 


preserving the natural conditions, birds, and animals of the Western 


. Hemisphere. 


The National Park Service has exchanged information with the 


’ Cultural Relations Division of the State Department and the Hispanic 
_ Foundation of the Library of Congress concerning legislation, classifi- 
' cation, protection, and treatment of historic sites. Representatives 
. of Brazil, Peru, Colombia, and Guatemala visited Washington and a 
number of the national parks to study park operation, stabilization 


methods, legislation and administrative methods used, and archeolog- 
ical conservation. 

Great Britain now is making plans for nature preservation in its 
post-war construction, through its municipal corporations and 
scientific societies. 

At meetings in Mexico City, representatives of the United States 
and Mexico made recommendations to carry out the act of August 
18, 1941, authorizing the establishment of the Coronado International 
Memorial on the international boundary between the States of Arizona 


and Sonora. 


Additions to the National Park System 


One new national monument was established during the past year, 
bringing the total number of units of the National Park System to 
166. This new unit and additions to existing units increased the total 
area of the system to 21,686,029 acres. 

The Andrew Johnson National Monument, with a total area of 17 
acres, was established by Presidential proclamation of April 27, 1942, 
Pursuant to the act of August 25, 1935. The State of Tennessee 
donated the Andrew Johnson Tailor Shop property at Greeneville, 
where the former President engaged in his trade from 1826 to 1843; 
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State park, parkway, and recreational area studies. Its greatest 
value will be in planning future programs, especially during the pos 
war period. 

The total of State reports was increased to 36 with the completio 
of those for Vermont and West Virginia. 

Regional park and recreation studies of New England and the Cer 
tral Southeast, launched in the preceding year, were suspended for 
the duration. A long-range study of the recreational resources of the 
Denison Dam, Texas and Oklahoma, was initiated under a special 
congressional appropriation. The 1940 quinquennial survey o 
county and municipal parks, conducted in cooperation with the 
National Recreation Association and the American Institute of Park 
Executives, was completed. 

The reduction in the number of Civilian Conservation Corps camps 
throughout the year, and the redirection of CCC work to activities 
contributing directly to the protection of vital resources and to the 
military effort, resulted in virtual elimination of State, county, and 
metropolitan park projects. 

All States that had benefited from this cooperative enterprise were 
advised, in anticipation of some form of Federal assistance when the 
war is ended, to work along three main lines: (1) perfection of thet 
administrative and technical organizations; (2) building up their land 
ownership, particularly to round out existing parks; and, (3) col 
tinued preparation of adequate plans for future development. 


Drainage Basin Activities 


An important part of the Service’s cooperative planning work 
during the year was the study of the recreational resources of the 
various drainage basins throughout the country. This is a part ol 
the continuing program of drainage basin studies carried on by Federal, 
State, and local authorities under general auspices of the National 
Resources Planning Board. 

Contributions of planning advice through regular attendance 4! 
drainage basin meetings were made in connection with the current 
studies in a number of other basins throughout the country. Despite 
loss of personnel Service representation continued on all drainag¢ 
basin committees. | 

A plan for the utilization of the recreational resources created by 
development of the Grand Coulce Reservoir in the State of Washing: 
ton was completed and turned ovcr to the Bureau of Reclamation. 
The work was done at the request of that bureau as a part of the com- 
plete analysis of the project’s resources and possibilities. A start 
was made on similar planning for the Central Valley project 10 
California. 
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In cooperation with the Bureau of Reclamation, as a part of the 
- studies to formulate a comprehensive plan for the utilization of the 
resources of. the Colorado River Basin, a recreational survey was in 
progress throughout the year. Special emphasis was placed upon the 
most vital water conservation possibilities, suggested by the Bureau 


' of Reclamation at points along the Colorado and Green Rivers. 


1! 


International Cooperation in Conservation 


Of significance in the preservation of the natural attributes of the 
. Americas is the Convention on Nature and Wildlife Protection in the 
'. Western Hemisphere. 

The necessary number of Governments ratified the conventiog dur- 


- ing the past year, and it came into force on April 30, 1942. The 
“ treaty establishes conservation principles that will be of great value in 


t 
i 


preserving the natural conditions, birds, and animals of the Western 


'. Hemisphere. 


The National Park Service has exchanged information with the 


’ Cultural Relations Division of the State Department and the Hispanic 
- Foundation of the Library of Congress concerning legislation, classifi- 
. cation, protection, and treatment of historic sites. Representatives 
. Of Brazil, Peru, Colombia, and Guatemala visited Washington and a 
number of the national parks to study park operation, stabilization 


methods, legislation and administrative methods used, and archeolog- 
ical conservation. 

Great Britain now is making plans for nature preservation in its 
post-war construction, through its municipal corporations and 


- sclentific societies. 


At meetings in Mexico City, representatives of the United States 
and Mexico made recommendations to carry out the act of August 
18, 1941, authorizing the establishment of the Coronado International 
Memorial on the international boundary between the States of Arizona 


and Sonora. 


Additions to the National Park System 


One new national monument was astablished during the past year, 
bringing the total number of units of the National Park System to 
166. This new unit and additions to existing units increased the total 
area of the system to 21,686,029 acres. 

The Andrew Johnson National Monument, with a total area of 17 
acres, was established by Presidential proclamation of April 27, 1942, 
pursuant to the act of August 25, 1935. The State of Tennessee 
donated the Andrew Johnson Tailor Shop property at Greeneville, 
where the former President engaged in his trade from 1826 to 1843; 
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State park, parkway, and recreational area studies. Its greatest 
value will be in planning future programs, especially during the post- 
war period. : 

The total of State reports was increased to 36 with the completion 
of those for Vermont and West Virginia. 

Regional park and recreation studies of New England and the Cen- 
tral Southeast, launched in the preceding year, were suspended for 
the duration. A long-range study of the recreational resources of the 
Denison Dam, Texas and Oklahoma, was initiated under a special 
congressional appropriation. The 1940 quinquennial survey 
county and municipal parks, conducted in cooperation with the 
National Recreation Association and the American Institute of Park 
Executives, was completed. 

The reduction in the number of Civilian Conservation Corps camps. 
throughout the year, and the redirection of CCC work to activities 
contributing directly to the protection of vital resources and to the 
military effort, resulted in virtual elimination of State, county, and 
metropolitan park projects. | 

All States that had benefited from this cooperative enterprise were 
advised, in anticipation of some form of Federal assistance when the 
war is ended, to work along three main lines: (1) perfection of their 
administrative and technical organizations; (2) building up their land 
ownership, particularly to round out existing parks; and, (3) cor 
tinued preparation of adequate plans for future development. 


Drainage Basin Activities 


An important part of the Service’s cooperative planning work 
during the year was the study of the recreational resources of the 
various drainage basins throughout the country. This is a part of 
the continuing program of drainage basin studies carried on by Federal, 
State, and local authorities under general auspices of the National 
Resources Planning Board. 

Contributions of planning advice through regular attendance at 
drainage basin meetings were made in connection with the current 
studies in a number of other basins throughout the country. Despite 
loss of personnel Service representation continued on all drainage 
basin committees. | 

A plan for the utilization of the recreational resources created by 
development of the Grand Coulce Reservoir in the State of Washing: 
ton was completed and turned over to the Bureau of Reclamation. 
The work was done at the request of that bureau as a part of the com- 
plete analysis of the project’s resources and possibilities. A start 
was made on similar planning for the Central Valley project in 


California. 
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In cooperation with the Bureau of Reclumation, as a part of the 
studies to formulate a comprehensive plan for the utilization of the 
resources of. the Colorado River Basin, a recreational survey was in 
progress throughout the year. Special emphasis was placed upon the 
most vital water conservation possibilities, suggested by the Bureau 
of Reclamation at points along the Coloradv and Green Rivers. 


International Cooperation in Conservation 


Of significance in the preservation of the natural attributes of the 
Americas is the Convention on Nature and Wildlife Protection in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The necessary number of Governments ratified the conventiog dur- 
ing the past year, and it came into force on April 30, 1942. The 
treaty establishes conservation principles that will be of great value in 
preserving the natural conditions, birds, and animals of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The National Park Service has exchanged information with the 
Cultural Relations Division of the State Department and the Hispanic 
Foundation of the Library of Congress concerning legislation, classifi- 
cation, protection, and treatment of historic sites. Representatives 
of Brazil, Peru, Colombia, and Guatemala visited Washington and a 
number of the national parks to study park operation, stabilization 
methods, legislation and administrative methods used, and archeolog- 
ical conservation. 

Great Britain now is making plans for nature preservation in its 
post-war construction, through its municipal corporations and 
scientific societies. 

At meetings in Mexico City, representatives of the United States 
and Mexico made recommendations to carry out the act of August 
18, 1941, authorizing the establishment of the Coronado International 
Memorial on the international boundary between the States of Arizona 
and Sonora. 


Additions to the National Park System 


One new national monument was established during the past year, 
bringing the total number of units of the National Park System to 
166. This new unit and additions to existing units increased the total 
area of the system to 21,686,029 acres. 

The Andrew Johnson National Monument, with a total area of 17 
acres, was established by Presidential proclamation of April 27, 1942, 
pursuant to the act of August 25, 1935. The State of Tennessee 
donated the Andrew Johnson Tailor Shop property at Greeneville, 
where the former President engaged in his trade from 1826 to 1843; 
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the War Department transferred the Andrew Johnson Nationa 
etery; and the Andrew Johnson Homestead was purchased. br: 
together the essential properties for establishment of the mor. .- 

Additions were made to 25 existing units through the pure!_ 
2,503 acres; the acquisition by donation of 4,285 acres; and the tr. 
of 28,608 acres already in Government ownership. 


Progress of National Park Projects 


Consummation of several major national park projects apr 
possible at the close of the year, and good progress on severai « 
can be reported. 

The Big Bend National Park project, launched in Texas ot 
years ago and authorized by the act of June 20, 1935, apprs 
successful conclusion as the State of Texas acquired title to more 
600,000 acres of land within the proposed park boundaries. | 
tional purchases are expected to bring the total to appromr: 
710,000 acres by September 1, after which no further expend 
can be made against the $1,500,000 appropriated by the State 
lature for that purpose. Land acquisition was handled by the 7 
State Park Board. The Republic of Mexico plans to establish -- 
tually a similar national park on the opposite side of the Rio Gr. 
The two will form an international park on our southern bour 
similar to the Waterton-Glacier International Peace Park oz 
Canada-United States boundary. 

The Everglades National Park project was authorized by act of ' 
30, 1934. Negotiations with the State of Florida were continued 
considerable progress was made during the past year to form 
plans to exchange miscellaneous State lands for privately owned :: 
within the project boundaries, and the eventual transfer of the = 
to the Federal Government. The Governor of Florida has ev- 
wholchearted interest in this projected park. 

Coronado International Memorial, Arizona.—By act of Augue’ : 
1941, the Congress authorized the establishment of a memor.: | 
Arizona to commemorate the explorations of Francisco Vasqu:: ! 
Coronado. <An arca of 2,880 acres of land adjoining the interna’ 
boundary and located about 10 miles west of the town of Nac 1 
been selected for this purpose. The act provides that a Preside: s 
proclamation establishing the memortal shall be issued when the ‘ 
ernment of Mexico has established, or provided for the estabh-l- 4 
of, an adjoining area of similar tvpe and size in the State of So, 

At a conference held in Mexico City in June attended by > 4 
sentatives of the United States Government and Arizona and ec 
Government of Mexico arrangements were made to survey the: 
proposed for the memorial in the State of Sonora so that a d- 
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1) be issued by the President of Mexico establishing it as the Coro- 
do International Memorial Park. The uses, functions, develop- 
‘nt, and administration of the Coronado International Memorial, 
nprising areas on each side of the international boundary, also were 
tlined at the conference. This international memorial, when estab- 
aed, will symbolize the unity existing between Mexico and the 
uted States. 

Cumberland Gap National Historical Park project, Kentucky, Tennes- 
:, and Virginia, was authorized by act of June 11, 1940. A recent 
propriation for land acquisition by the Kentucky Legislature of 
50,000 brought this project nearer realization. The State of Ten- 
ssee had previously appropriated $75,000 with which to acquire its 
rtion of the tri-State area. Virginia has completed its surveys and 
tions with funds allocated for the purpose and has indicated that 
5,000 will be forthcoming with which to exercise the options. 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recreational Area project, North 
trolina, was authorized by act of August 17, 1937, and redesignated 
+ the act of June 29, 1940. During the past year the Cape Hatteras 
-ashore Commission has been successful in securing more than 7,000 
res, mostly in lands belonging to the State and to Dare County, for 
nveyance to the Federal Government. At least 10,000 acres must 
+ acquired before the area, which will include the existing Kill Devil 
ill Memorial National Monument, Fort Raleigh National Historic 
te, and Cape Hatteras Lighthouse, can be established. 

Saratoga National Historical Park project, New York, was author- 
ed by act of June 1, 1938. Title to most of the area was conveyed 
' the United States by the State of New York in 1941. Options 
ive been obtained on more than one-half of the remaining lands 
hich must be acquired before the park can be formally established. 
Encouraging as are the foregoing gains, the Service realizes that 
fective means have not yet been found to save some unique areas 
iat are worthy of preservation, the status of which is critical. The 
ensas River forest in Madison Parish, La., and the Porcupine Moun- 
ins forest in northern Michigan are typical examples. In both 
‘eas there are priceless remnants of virgin forest in imminent danger 
’ destruction, and there are rare wildlife species which must have 
Jequate sanctuary if they are to survive. The Service is aware, also, 
' the continuing deterioration of the values in some of its authorized 
rojects, where no systematic program of national park land acquisi- 
on has been authorized. Likewise, little progress has been made in 
1e vital matter of acquiring private inholdings in the established 
ational parks and monuments. In the Joshua Tree National Monu- 
ent, for instance, the private-land situation is such that it prevents 
1e proper development of the monument for public use or the ade- 
uate protection of the plant species for which the area fs named. 
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the War Department transferred the Andrew Johnson National Cen- 
etery; and the Andrew Johnson Homestead was purchased, bringin 
together the essential properties for establishment of the monument. 

Additions were made to 25 existing units through the purchase d 
2,503 acres; the acquisition by donation of 4,285 acres; and the transfa 
of 28,608 acres already in Government ownership. 


Progress of National Park Projects 


Consummation of several major national park projects appeared 
possible at the close of the year, and good progress on several othes 
can be reported. 

The Big. Bend National Park project, launched in Texas over 1) 
years ago and authorized by the act of June 20, 1935, approached 
successful conclusion as the State of Texas acquired title to more tha 
600,000 acres of land within the proposed park boundaries. dt 
tional purchases are expected to bring the total to approximately 
710,000 acres by September 1, after which no further expenditurs 
can be made against the $1,500,000 appropriated by the State legis 
lature for that purpose. Land acquisition was handled by the Texas 
State Park Board. The Republic of Mexico plans to establish ever- 
tually a similar national park on the opposite side of the Rio Grande. 
The two will form an international park on our southern boundary 
similar to the Waterton-Glacier International Peace Park on the 
Canada-United States boundary. 

The Everglades National Park project was authorized by act of May 
30, 1934. Negotiations with the State of Florida were continued, and 
considerable progress was made during the past year to formulate 
plans to exchange miscellaneous State lands for privately owned lands 
within the project boundaries, and the eventual transfer of the lands 
to the Federal Government. The Governor of Florida has evinced 
wholehearted interest in this projected park. , 

Coronado International Memorial, Arizona.—By act of August 18 
1941, the Congress authorized the establishment of a memorial 1 
Arizona to commemorate the explorations of Francisco Vasquez “ 
Coronado. An area of 2,880 acres of land adjoining the internation#l | 
boundary and located about 10 miles west of the town of Naco bes ; 
been selected for this purpose. The act provides that a Presidential . 
proclamation establishing the memorial shall be issued when the Gov 
ernment of Mexico has established, or provided for the establishmett 
of, an adjoining area of similar type and size in the State of Sono™ 

At a conference held in Mexico City in June attended by repr 
sentatives of the United States Government and Arizona and of MH? : 
Government of Mexico arrangements were made to survey the sv 
proposed for the memorial in the State of Sonora so that a deci 
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can be issued by the President of Mexico establishing it as the Coro- 
nado International Memorial Park. The uses, functions, develop- 
ment, and administration of the Coronado International Memorial, 
comprising areas on each side of the international boundary, also were 
outlined at the conference. This international memorial, when estab- 
lished, will symbolize the unity existing between Mexico and the 
United States. 

Cumberland Gap National Historical Park project, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and Virginia, was authorized by act of June 11, 1940. <A recent 
appropriation for land acquisition by the Kentucky Legislature of 
$150,000 brought this project nearer realization. The State of Ten- 
nessee had previously appropriated $75,000 with which to acquire its 
portion of the tri-State area. Virginia has completed its surveys and 
options with funds allocated for the purpose and has indicated that 
$75,000 will be forthcoming with which to exercise the options. 

Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recreational Area project, North 
Carolina, was authorized by act of August 17, 1937, and redesignated 

by the act of June 29, 1940. During the past year the Cape Hatteras 

Seashore Commission has been successful in securing more than 7,000 
acres, mostly in lands belonging to the State and to Dare County, for 
conveyance to the Federal Government. At least 10,000 acres must 
be acquired before the area, which will include the existing Kill Devil . 
Hill Memorial National Monument, Fort Raleigh National Historic 
Site, and Cape Hatteras Lighthouse, can be established. 

Saratoga National Historical Park project, New York, was author- 
ized by act of June 1, 1938. ‘Title to most of the area was conveyed 
to the United States by the State of New York in 1941. Options 
have been obtained on more than one-half of the remaining lands 
which must be acquired before the park can be formally established. 

Encouraging as are the foregoing gains, the Service realizes that 
effective means have not yet been found to save some unique areas 
that are worthy of preservation, the status of which is critical. The 
Tensas River forest in Madison Parish, La., and the Porcupine Moun- 
tains forest in northern Michigan are typical examples. In both 
areas there are priceless remnants of virgin forest in imminent danger 
of destruction, and there are rare wildlife species which must have 
adequate sanctuary if they are to survive. The Service is aware, also, 
of the continuing deterioration of the values in some of its authorized 
projects, where no systematic program of national park land acquisi- 
tion has been authorized. Likewise, little progress has been made in 
the vital matter of acquiring private inholdings in the established 
national parks and monuments. In the Joshua Tree National Monu- 
ment, for instance, the private-land situation is such that it prevents 
the proper development of the monument for public use or the ade- 
quate protection of the plant species for which the area ts named. 
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Reappraisal of Objectives and Classification 
of Areas 


World War II brought to a close a 9-year period of park develop- 
ment that was one of the outstanding phases of the peacetime con- 
servation and employment programs. This finds the National Park 
Service with enlarged responsibilities and functions. The national 
park areas now number 166, contain almost 22,000,000 acres, and 
were visited during the past 5 years by an average of approximately 
17 million people annually. To the 26 areas designated by the Con- 
gress as “national parks’’ there have been added other types—na- 
tional monuments, historical parks, military parks, historic sites, 
parkways, and recreational areas. Under the CCC, the Historic Sites 
Survey, and the Park, Parkway, and Recreational Area Study, there 
has been a widespread program of cooperation with the States. This 
has of necessity called for more complicated organization, greater 
personnel, and new policies to meet varying situations and needs. 
The Service during the past year, therefore, has thought it appro- 
priate to analyze its position, and to redefine and clarify its objectives 
in the light of changed conditions. 

Many members of the Washington Office staff and representatives 
.from the field have collaborated in preparing a statement of objec- 
tives. This takes into account the increased complexity of the Serv- 
ice’s activities as a result of the emergency program, the added func- 
tions that by congressional and executive action it has been asked to 
assume, and the new types of areas that it has been called upon to 
administer. 

Today, as in the early years, much of the Service’s prestige and 
distinction lie in the fact that it is the Nation’s trustee for certain 
outstanding historic shrines and superlative examples of Nature’s 
handiwork in the United States. It was such areas that the Con- 
gress had in mind when the basic policy of administering national 
park lands was thus stated in the act of August 25, 1916: ‘‘To con- 
serve the scenery and the natural and historic objects and the wildlife 
therein, and to provide for the enjoyment of the same in such manner 
and by such means as will leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment 
of future gencrations.”’ 

This, the foundation idea upon which the Service is built, is basic 
today. It provides the unifying element that welds all national park 
units into a system. Development and use of the areas must 
follow a pattern that will afford to visitors, without material impair- 
ment of the natural and historical characteristics, the deeply satisfy- 
ing experience that each area is capable of giving. 


hor 
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The Service has also given considerable study to the question of 
terminology, with the hope that the present unwieldy classification of 
areas might be reduced and simplified to meet the requirements of 


“ common usage. 


’ 


Officials Receive Pugsley Awards 


The three Cornelius Amory Pugsley medals, awarded by the 
American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society each year for 


‘ outstanding park achievements, were all given in the national field for 
1941 rather than for National, State, and municipal work, as in the 


past. | 
The gold medal was awarded to Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 


'~ Ickes for “Distinguished park service in the national field.”” Arthur 


_ E. Demaray, Associate Director of the National Park Service, was 


. awarded the silver medal for his long and able service in the interest 
' of the national parks; and Miss Harlean James, executive secretary of 


i’ the American Planning and Civic Association, received the bronze 


as 


~ medal for her years of devoted service in the interest of America’s 


parks. Presentation of the medals was made in the office of the Sec- 


 letary of the Interior on June 4, 1942. 


Former Director Cammerer Honored 


At the request of the National Park Service, approved by the Secre- 


tary of the Interior, the United States Board on Geographical Names 


authorized the naming of two natural features in Great Smoky Moun- 


- tains National Park, Mount Cammerer and Cammerer Ridge, in 


recognition of the distinguished services of Arno B. Cammercr, 


- Director of the National Park Service from 1933 to 1940, and an 


dfficial of that agency from July 1919 until his death in April 1941 


- deprived the Service of one of its most valuable members. Mr. 
- Cammerer had a large part in the establishment of Great Smoky 
- Mountains National Park and other eastern national parks; he had 


guided the efforts of many thousands of employees and had borne the 


brunt of organizing many new and expanded activities of the Service 


between 1933 and 1940. Always, he zealously guarded the national 
parks against over-development in order to retain their significant 
natural and historic character. 


Removal of Service’s Washington Office to Chicago 


_ On December 19, 1941, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
issued a directive providing for the removal of the Washington offices 
of the National Park Service, the Fish and Wildlife Service, and the 
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Reappraisal of Objectives and Classification 
of Areas 


World War II brought to a close a 9-year period of park de: 
ment that was one of the outstanding phases of the peacetin: . 
servation and employment programs. This finds the Nations: : 
Service with enlarged responsibilities and functions. The na’ : 
park areas now number 166, contain almost 22,000,000 arn~. : 
were visited during the past 5 years by an average of approvin 
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The Service has also given considerable study to the question of 
terminology, with the hope that the present unwieldy classification of 
areas might be reduced and simplified to meet the requirements of 
common usage. 


Officials Receive Pugsley Awards 


The three Cornelius Amory Pugsley medals, awarded by the 
American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society each year for 
outstanding park achievements, were all given in the national field for 
1941 rather than for National, State, and municipal work, as in the 
past. 

The gold medal was awarded to Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes for ‘‘Distinguished park service in the national field.””, Arthur 
E. Demaray, Associate Director of the National Park Service, was 
awarded the silver medal for his long and able service in the interest 
of the national parks; and Miss Harlean James, executive secretary of 
the American Planning and Civic Association, received the bronze 
medal for her years of devoted service in the inteiest of America’s 
parks. Presentation of the medals was made in the office of the Sec- 
1etary of the Interior on June 4, 1942. 


Former Director Cammerer Honored 


At the request of the National Park Service, approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the United States Board on Geographical Names 
authorized the naming of two natural features in Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park, Mount Cammerer and Cammerer Ridge, in 
recognition of the distinguished services of Arno B. Cammercr, 
Director of the National Park Service from 1933 to 1940, and an 
official of that agency from July 1919 until his death in April 1941 
deprived the Service of one of its most valuable members. Mr. 
Cammerer had a large part in the establishment of Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park and other eastern national parks; he had 
guided the efforts of many thousands of employees and had borne the 
brunt of organizing many new and expanded activities of the Service 
between 1933 and 1940. Always, he zealously guarded the national 
parks against over-development. in order to retain their significant 
natural and historic character. 


Removal of Service's Washington Office to Chicago 


On December 19, 1941, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
issued a directive providing for the removal of the Washington offices 
of the National Park Service, the Fish and Wildlife Service, and the 
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Office of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior, to Chicago, IIl., 
as a part of a program to make additional office and housing space 
available for the rapidly expanding war agencies. At the close of the 
fiscal year, the Office of Decentralization Service, Public Buildings 
Administration, had completed negotiations for the rental of space 
for the central offices of those agencies in Chicago’s Merchandise Mart 
Building. A small liaison office will remain in Washington to handle 
matters affecting the National Capital Parks, the District of Columbia 
Zoning Commission, and the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, and to carry out special assignments for the Director. 


Personnel Changes 


The war has brought far-reaching changes in the personnel of the 
National Park Service. The reductions in the CCC throughout the 
year and its elimination on June 30, 1942, reduced the working organ- 
ization substantially. Curtailment of appropriations brought further 
reductions. The move to Chicago made it necessary for many 
employees to transfer to other agencies. 

Over 300 Service employees, regular and CCC, have joined the 
armed forces, and more than 150 have transferred to agencies primarily 
engaged in war work. 

The Service is proud of those who are making such a worthy contri- 
bution to our Nation by joining the ranks of her defenders and of the 
many who have sought arduous and technical assignments in war 
production work. We are also proud of the way in which added 
burdens have been assumed by the sige staff because of the many 
transfers and reductions in personnel. : 

Throughout the National Park Service our wartime pledge is to 
protect for this and future generations the outstanding examples of 
the American scene entrusted to us, and to administer each area so as 
to maintain integrity of the purpose for which it was established. 
We are strengthened in this resolution by your statement that ‘“‘A 
Nation like ours at war is inspired to greater efforts by the thought that 
Institutions in which it takes pride, and which symbolize its great- 
ness, are being defended and will exist after the war has been won.”’ 


e 
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Statistical Tables 


“his year, with the annual report reduced in length to economize on 
ver and to relieve the burden on printing facilities, only one table 
ing the areas administered by the National Park Service, the 
eage in each and the visitation is included. Other statistics an the 
‘rations of the National Park Service have been compiled for ad- 
iistrative purposes and copies may be obtained from the Director, 


tional Park Service, Chicago, IIl. 


National park system, acreage, and visitation 


Areas (classification) Location (State) 


ROA G wos cae doe Sh ees Maine_.......--..- 
Bryce Canyon...........--.-..----- Utalt eos sewecassy 
Carlsbad Everas Ges Sete nie fiat New Mexico..-.-.- 
Crater Lake. ....................-..- Oregon.........-.- 
GBCIORS sy. See he vaiceweuhut veaawedd odes Montana......-..- 
Grand Canyan.....-.-..-....-.-.--- Arizona. .... Seneeic 
Grand Teton...........-.--.------- Wyoming..._..... 
Great Smoky Mountains. .........- North Carolina. 
Tennessee. 
Haw allo fovcxeckseldee sees ecoeteeece Territory of Ha- 
wail, 
Hot Sprines:.coucasesccicccuseseewds Arkansas.......... 
Isle Royale... ...-...-.-.-.---.------ Michigan. ......-- 
Kings Canyon ......-..-......---22- California. ........ 
y-assen Voleanic....--......-..------]-.--. 00. svecuusoue 
Mammoth Cave............-.------- Kentucky.......-- 
Mesa Verde ..........------.------- Colorado........-- 
Mount McKinley.........-...-.---- AlasKa..........-. 
Meunt Rainier..........-...-.-.---- Washington. .._.-- 
OW MDC scss. se cases uct tense weesceclees GOca a eccweees 
UAC e potent Seen ee evened ceueces Oklahoma.......- 
Rocky Mountain. ............-..... Colorado. ........- 
NOQUOIR: sericccud is Se cceds'nce ckbes ce California.......-. . 
Shenandoah..............--.--.-.--- Virginia..........- 
Wind Cave. ...--...-2--22-- ee eee South Dakota..... 
Yellowstone....-...-...-...-..------ Wyoming.......-- 
Y OS@MUILC. 0. conn ncwccwcccncccccncess California........- 
FiO ott os eee tuerceeevates Utah.......2.2-..- 
tional Monuments: 
Ackia Battleground...............-- Mississippi........ 
Andrew Johnson...........-...-.--- Tennessee........- 
Appomattox. ......-.---.---.------- Virginia.........-- 
ACCNOS on occ oc tone eee seie cscs ce Utah... goccs ceca 
Aztec Ruins. ............---.-.----- New Mexico. -...- 
Hadlands.........--.--------------- South Dakota.-.-. 
Bandelier........-...-.---.--.----.- New Mexico. ....- 
Lig Hole Battlefield...........-...-- Montana......---- 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison...... Colorado........-.- 
Cabrillo. ............2...-....------ California. .......- 
Canyon de Chelly. .........-...---- Arizona........-.- 
Capitol Reef............22...---..-- UO x. coocevee se 
Capulin Mountain......-...-..-2.-. New Mexico. ....- 
Casa Grande ._...........--.-.-.-...- Arizona. ..........- 
Castillo de San Marcos..._..-....... Florida. ........-- 
Castle Pinckney. .........-..--2.--- South Carolina... 
Cedar Breaks. .......--.-.-...-.---- Utah......-22.20.. 
Chaco Canyon.........-.....-.---.- New Mexico. ....- 
Channel Islands.........-.........-- California. ........ 
Chiricahua.........--- nota stanckcatabialutena's Arizona. .........- 
Colorado....-.-.------ eee eee ane eee colorado. .......-- 
Craters of the Moon.........--.-.-. Idaho. .._-....---- 
Death Valley._............-.--...-- California-Nevada 
Devil Postpile_........---.222.-22-. California........- 
Devils Tower..............-..--..-- Wyomiing......... 
])inos@ur.. ........-.2 2-2 eee eee eee TAs oecceeoud 
El Morro. ........-...-..--.-.------ New Mexico.....- 
Father Millet Cross...............-- New York.......- 
Fort Jefferson.........-.-..-...-.-.- Florida........-..- 
Jee footnotes at end of table. 
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Approximate 
acreage 


fiscal year 
July 1, 1941- 
June 30, 1942 


visitors, 
5-year aver- 
age, 1938-42 
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National park system, acreage, and visitation—Continued , 


ADUro Tne Approximate | 
: Approximate haba visitors, 
Areas (classification) Location (State) acreage ; on: pear ace: 


June 30, 1942| S8€- 1955-42 


National monuments—Continued. 


Fort Laramie..........------------- Wyoming......... 214 5, 450 2, 50) 
Fort Matanzas.......-..-------.---- Florida.....-.....- 18 9, 600 17, 6 
Fort McHenry.....-.-----.....----- Maryland.......-- 48 589, 350 461, 40) 
Fort: Pulaskl:2dé xees- ec. Sencecetsece Georgia ...-..-.-- 5, 427 3 28, 800 41, 300 
Fossil Cycad....-.------------------ South Dakota.-..-- 320 (3) (2) 
George Washington Birthplace..-..- Virginia.........-. 394 35, 700 49, 000 
Gila Cliff Dwellings..-...........-.- New Mexico. ..... 160 300 180 
Glacier: Bay. cs -<-sees secede ccs Alaska .....-....- 2, 299, 520 (?) (?) 
Gran Quivira. 2.2542. 220cececesccee New Mexico. ....- 611 2, 550 2.7% 
Grand Canyon.....-.-.-.......----- Arizona. _..-2222 201, 291 160 110 
Great Sand Dunes.............-.--- Colorado. ...-..--- 46. 034 11, 100 10, 6 
HOLY CPOSS 20520 coe nest ew aed nds G02 etd 1, 392 435 % 
Homestead ......-------------------- Nebraska. .......- 161 1, 000 1am 
Hovenweep....--------------------- Utah-Colorado. - .- 2R6 50 an 
Jewel Caves: s..i eects sg Hee ce cee South Dakota...-.. 1, 275 2, 400 3, YH 
Joshua Tree....---------.- Mae ecg California. .......- 837, 480 28, 500 11, AN 
Matinal..22 co. secseessoe ic sndekte cc Alaska ....-...--- 2, 697, 590 (?) (?) 
Lava Beds: osu ccescsssceescceucseece California. ......-.. 45, 967 27, 500 33, Oh 
Lehman Caves....------..--.-..---- Nevada. -......-.- 640 3, 600 4,4" 
Meriwether Lewis. ..-.-...--..-.--. Tennessee... ...--- 300 19, 050 16, 400 
Montezuma Castle...-...- ibemaseece Arizona....-.-.--- 521 8, 450 9, U0d 
Mound City Group. ...-.-..--2----- ONIOS 2a oe see 57 (?) (2) 
WLU WV 0008. o. bee oot wed oees California....-..-- 425 117, 600 128, 50 
Natural Bridges. ..-----.-..------ eel URN ole cis ogee 2, 740 450 7H 
INNO ete s Sante ceil ees eee ek Arizona....------- 360 400 ny 
OCU COR) acc weeccee secs csseesce Georgia. ..-------- 683 47, 600 44, G0) 
Old RASWAN: oc se saeeh hese tb dcseetens AlaShW i 2icc2 ts oe 38 (?) (2) 
Oregon: CAVES 22.0522 2cens secnceseases Oregon. ...-..-.--- 480 25, 350 48, ON 
Organ Pipe Cactus. .-...... ..---.- Arizona. ._.-.-.-.- 330, 687 24, 450 11, 0) 
Perry's Victory and International | Ohio.....---...--- 14 20,975 «8, 400 
Peace Memorial. 
Petrified Forest....--.--.----------- Arizona. ....-...-- 93, 199 189, 750 205, 500) 
Pinnacles... 22-.2-4552325i020e% eee California. .....-- 14, 498 7, 500 21, 500 
Pipe Spring: 5-22s< 2250 -aeteracceees Arizona. ....------ 40 800 1, 850 
Pipestone. 223s: soe tee ees Minnesota... -.---- 115 2, 250 11,00 
Rainbow Bridge. ...----.-.-.-.---.. tale. sxeeee wees 160 185 25) 
Sacuaro ._ - te ebctoketese Ged | ATIZONE: cos ties k 63, 284 11, 250 16, 35) 
Santa Rosa Gelan@icic aoe Florida . ....-...- 9, 500 175, 200 1118, 100 
Scotts Bi? o222cee ev sees een sees Nebraska. ....-.-- 3. 476 65, 250 86, 500 
Shoshone Cavern. ..--.-.....- Pera W yoming.....--.- 212 (?) (7) 
Sil Riicceewvicu eee eecesas eevee ties Alaska. ....------- 57 8, 600 1 6, 550 
Statue of Liberty wie ski ints Prareteate Sateen: New York......-. 10 389, 700 381, 750 
Sunset Crater. 422s s.cnneeesetesfesa Arizona._....--- sh 3, 040 11, 050 10, 109 
Timpanogos Cave...--.-.-.--------- Uta. coves case 250 6, 850 10, “00 
Tonto....- oil Geet Meats ese Arizona...--.-.--.- 1, 120 6, 7 6, 150 
(PUTWACACOR. 2: sess ses nto set cus sacwely ices do....- ere 10 7, 100 11, 400 
TMZ OU 2 en sint She Sek eeeeaeey : GOs itty bathe 43 8, 000 4, 709 
NOTONUE VO. soncecie ee ew ewen ned on setae North Dakota..... 253 43, 250 5, 850 
Walnut Canyon.....-- diese Sek eve Sok Arizona. .....---.- 1, 879 12, 000 12, 300 
Wheeler .2:5 besadeceteleeeecesiuteee Colorado ._..-.-.- 300 425A 1 S00 
White Sands: eu4.0cs ence oeeaes New Mevxico._._.- 144, 946 69, S00) 74, 650 
WW iCiat cc Stee ee ca ete Washington...... 46 4, 100 12, 450 
WODAUKYE ccacacseten creeds eete<ke Arizona. _...----.- 35, 813 3, 20) 3, 309 
Yucca JUOUS6 oo. i tos eee eee Colorado ._------. 10 50 10) 
GNOME od tics fe odo Smee mee wl ee italic von outa se'eat 49, 150 4 250 130 
‘National military parks: 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga. .... Tennessee. .....-.- 8, 551 302, 850 3f4, 850 
Fort Donelson...----.---0-.. --- --}-.. 042032 eeod 103 51, 180 40, 000 
Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania | Virginia.......---. 2, 424 110, 400 112, 2) 
County Battlefields Memorial. 
GettvSbure. .) 6. Se 2eeteesciedcenr Pennsylvania. ...- 2, 425 490, 65 787, 500 
Guilford Courthouse. North Carolina. - - 149 11, 300 - 38, 600 
Kennesaw Mountain National Bat-. Georgia...-------- ORES “Wiswevseeust sl lbe esas eesosne 
tlefield Park project. 
Kings Mountain ...22.2...2-..2-2.. South Carolina... 4,012 17, 000 23, 100 
Moores Creek.....2.2-..--..-------- North Carolina. _. 30 2, 950 4, 50 
Petersburg .. 2 . ...-. --..-. .. | Virginia....-.....- 2, 047 207, 950 199, 400 
Richmond National Battlefleld | ... do.............]--.-2---2.----- 44,106 cere nce wcsae 
Park project. 
BON co gota ideas cies ee as Tennessee ....... 3,717 196, 200 261, 450 
Stones River........-..---------.---- AMY. cS orate 324 4, 400 4,390 
WICKSDURE ei el teee vege deceaece Mississippi. ....-.-. 1, 338 158, 450 234, 300 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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National park system, acreage, and visitation—Continued 


Areas (classification) Location (State) 


onal historical parks: 


Abraham Lincoln............2--...- Kentucky.......-- 
Shalmetté.. cece sseek cece we Louisiana. .......- 
] O1ONIA) Gowen Got i ee Eo Virginia. _........- 
Morristown. ............-.--.--.-..- New Jersey....... 
saratoga project......-...-----.-.--- New York......-- 
onal cemeteries: 
Antietam. .._-_...-..-.-.-..--.---.- Maryland... -...--. 
Battleground..............--..--.--. District of Colum- 
ia 
Chattanooga. _...-...-.---.--------- Tennessee._.....-- 
Custer Battlefleld .........-.-.-.--- Montana.....-.-.- 
Fort Donelson. ...._._...-.--------- Tennessee.._...--- 
Fredericksburg. ........-..-....----- Vinrginia._.........- 
(det Cy SDIGE 2. oe joke Se ee Pennsylvania. _.-. 
Poplar Grove._..-...-.---------.--- Virginia.........-- 
SHON 2222 eco sewed eet dees Tennessee _....-- 
Stones River............------------]---- 1 (| eee eee 
NV ICKSDUIE: csp cence tes Jesus wed Mississippi. .....-- 
York tOW Ueeincs secede hecexncceccees Virginia_.....22... 
ional park ways: 
Blue Ridge.........-.-..-..--------. Virginia-North 
Carolina. 
George Washington Memorial... -..-- District of Colum- 
bia, Virginia, 
Maryland. 
Natcher Traee__.............-.-.--- Mississippi. .....-- 
ional battlefield sites: 
ATTIC AIM occ eee es oken cot Maryland _....... 
Brices Cross Roads. ..........--.---- Mississippi ....... 
COWPOGNS.o.5 wens. ice eee aeons South Carolina... 
Fort Necessity. ...........22-------- Pennsylvania_-... 
Kennesaw Mountain...........-.--- Georgia . __._._-- 
TMU DG1O 5 oie ee oe ea tiene Mea Pee ae Mississippi. ...._-- 
White Plains. ......-.....--22-..2----- New York.__._.-- 
icnal memorials: 
Camp Blount Tablets............... Tennessee. _._ 2... 
Kill Devil Hill._.......-2-2222-22.-. North Carolina. .- 
Lee Mansion ___........-.-....----. Virginia. _........ 
Mount Rushmore.........-..----..- South Dakota... _-. 
New Echota Marker... .._......-.-- Georgia. Meets 
ilder Dam National Recreational | Arizona-Nevada... 
rea. 
‘ional historic sites: 
Atlanta Campaign Markers.......-- Georgia. _......--- 
Federal Hall Memorial ®..........-- New York. ._._--- 
Fort Raleigh ®&..... 0.222.222.2222. 2. North Carolina. . 
Gettysburg Cyclorama National | Pennsylvania. _... 
Historic Object.¢ 
Gloria Dei (Old Swedes’ Church) 7_.]_....do..........--- 
Hopewell Village §.......-..2222..--].-..- (eee eee Ea 
Jamestown Island ®. ..........2..2-- Virginia.........-- 
Jetlersop National Expansion Me- | Missouri......--. 
morial.® 
Manassas National Battlefield | Virginia........-- 
Park. 
Mel-oughlin House ?...__.......---- Oregon _____..--- 
Old Philadelphia Custom House §°...| Pennsylvania... 
Salem Maritime §.............2..--- Massachusetts. . .. 
San Jose Mission 7................-- ORAS S32 bic ene 
Vanderbilt Mansion. ............--. New York... ....- 
ional Capital Parks.............-.-- a ae of Colum- 
ia. 
House Where Lincoln Died.........j...-- NOtsScuseeGe 
Lineoln Memcrial..............-.-.-]--.-- 6 (0 Sete eo ee 
Lineolo Museum _.. .....--..----.-}..--- CL) See a eee 
Washington Monument.............{-..-. UG. oi ees ees. 


Grand totals_.........2.222..-2---|o02 2 eee 


aes Approximate 
Approximate fiscal vear visitors, 
acreage July 1, 1941- 5-year aver- 
June 30, 1942 | 98 1938-42 

111 92, 600 115, 800 
30 17, 100 24, 000 
6, 793 649, 400 563, 800 
1, 051 139, 000 169, 680 
1, 428 59, 100 1 26, 350 

11 (5) (5) 
1 ‘1, 500 ‘3, 500 

136 (5) (8) 
765 29, 600 23, 000 

15 (5) (5) 

12 (3) ty 

16 (3) 5) 

9 (3) (5) 

10 2) (3) 

20 e 

120 5) ‘) 

3 (%) (5) 
3, 206 1 300, 000 1 234, 700 

2, 367 (2) (?) 

12, 834 (?) (?) 
54 7, 900 26, 800 
1 1, 500 3, 000 
1 6, 000 5, 000 
Z 43, 000 75, 000 
60 19, 900 10, 000 
1 4 3, 600 6, 000 

Fiesrae See eae ae (?) (2) 
eas 314. | 23~———«72,950 | ~———S—«S72, 8575 
. 50 259, 500) 303, 750 
1, 710 31, 500 1 86, 300 
1 3, 000 5, 450 
1, 737, 893 647, 200 663, 600 
Oe ita oe ete Wee take eaes 

.49 (?) (?) 
16 79, 350 131, 075 

Pa eete ose (?) (?) 
6, 198 66, 900 1 30, 950 
ees 7 | @ t+  @ 
1, 605 5, 050 3, 625 

weuutdis ee beau (2) (?) 

1 (3) (?) 
9 7, 450 1 3, 850 
Se: 212. | + +«»16,150| ~~ ~=~' 6,750 
O25 OGIO: | Weere choices ss | seelen vere toes 
ula gee Becta 31, 150 43, 000 
ee ewwee ae 1, 071, 150 1, 340, 350 
Sa aN eck cy 51, 550 67, 700 
poeta ee, fees $13, 550 894, 500 
21, 686, 029 16, 034, 285 16, 996, 910 


Less than 5 vears. 

Travel record not maintained. 

Closed to visitors fer duration of war. 

Estimated. Complete travel figures are 
not available. 

Included in figures for battlefield site, 
military park, or historical park. 


6 Federally owned; operated by cooperating private agency. 
? Privately owned and operated. 

§ Federally owned and operated. 

® Federally and privately owned and operated. 

10 Includes Chopewarnsic Area in Virginia. 
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National park system, acreage, and visitation—Continued 


Approximate 


visitors 
Approximate seal vear Visitor, 


acreage July 1, 1941- Syear sr 
June 30, 1942| 98 


Areas (classification) Location (State) 


‘National monuments—Continued. 


Fort Laramie..............0 | .Wyoming._..____. 
Fort Matanzas.................____ Florida__.._..._... 
Fort McHenry...._..............__. Maryland Beate te 
Fort Pulaski-............... 0077777 Georgia ___._.____ 
Fossil Cycad...._-....-2.22 211... South Dakota._._. 
George Washington Birthplace..____ Virginia......____. 
Gila Cliff Dwellings.......... 77” New Mexico. .__.. 
Glacier Bay......-...........00007 7” Alaska..__...____. 
Gran Quivira...................__.. New Mexico. ._.__. 
Grand Canyon................... Arizona. _________. 
Great Sand Dunes........-- Colorado..._..___- 
Holy Cros9 2. oi o conch cig cet ete (0 ee eee 
Homestead....-.............. Nebraska..._.____ 
Hovenweep...._.................._. Utah-Colorado.___ 
Jewel Cave........-20202 00 South Dakota... _ 
Joshua Tree....-2-.2222.22000 0 777 California__.____._ 
Keatmals ccc cet oe aska_....-_._ 
Lava Beds.......................... California_.______. 
Lehman Caves...................... Nevada..._______ 2 
Meriwether Lewis............. | Tennessee_._______ 
ontezuma Castle...-....... Arizona..._______. 
Mound City Group_.....- 9-77 Ohio._........___. 
Muir Woods. .-...-..... 0099-7 California._...___. 
Natural Bridges.._....._....) 7) | | ei eee a 
WAVAOM se cos petecs 5 Ae nen Arizona__._______. 
Ocmulgee._-_._...22222220 027 eorgia..._._--____ 
Old Kasaan.............2..0 27777 laska_._....._.___ 
Oregon Caves....................... Oregon...._._____- 
Organ Pipe Cactus.......... 777 Arizona___.._.____ 
Perry’s Victory and International | Ohio....____.__” 
‘Peace Memorial. 
Petrified Forest....-........... Arizona...___..___ 
Pinnacles... ...-...222.00 0077777777 California._._____. 
Pipe Spring. -.-.............9777777 Arizona_..__.____. 
Pipeston@s.2 262 ccc Minnesota. .___.__ 
Rainbow Bridge..._...... 297777777 |<: 1s ei 
SOQUOlO. 2s ies ose Arizona...________ 
Santa Rosa Island...........- 17777 Florida........____ 
Scotts Bluff. ....2..... 2207777777077 Nebraska__._.____ 
Shoshone Cavern._......___ ree Wyoming____..____ 
ORD hee foes Galea eco Alaska____.______. 
Statue of Liberty. .......00 00707777 New York._______ 
Sunset Crater..-......2.0 00277777777 Arizona...._..____ 
Timpanogos Cave....... Utah_...___ it oS ost 
POM Obra? te te Rn ee Arizona.__.._.____ 
‘Humacacori...........22002277277777] 8" Ose eens 
UEIBOOL 221s Sees ese fr do_............ 
CLONOI YO. 2c ead sion North Dakota._.__ 
Walnut Canyon....._. 0220777777777” rizona.......____ 
ac ee Colorado.._____._. 
White Sands. __.. 2.2200 0777777777777 ew Mexico._____ 
AOMAN o-oo ieee Washington_______ 
WVUDOUK 2245 le lcon  e rizona___._.._ 
Yucca House..._..... 2220 00777777777 Colorado .___.____. 
NOD ee ee Utah .....222220777 
‘National military parks: 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga. ____ Tennessee._...____ 
7. Papen Steere d - 8 -++--- Paar eg miso MIO cal se ile 
‘redericksburg an otsylvania | Virginia....____”” 
County Battlefields Nv eniorial. is 
Gettysburg -__.-2. 2 Pennsylvania.____ 
Guilford Courthouse. || -- 77777777777 North Caroling... 
Kennesaw Mountain N ational Bat- eorgia._......___ 
tlefield Park project. 
Kings Mountain...) South Carolina.___ 
Moores Creek... . 222220222777 77777 North Carolina __ 
Petersburg..._....._____ See Virginia... 
Richmond National Battlefield | dot. oy 
Park project. 
BUN ON aos tos et ois) Tennessee _______ 
Stones River...._...22 20) 1777777 tO he ee 
Vieksburg_.... 222222222127 777 Mississippi________ 
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National park system, acreage, and visitation—Continued 


gl ae Approximate 


Approximate ; visitors, 
acreage sae voii- | 5-year aver- 
June 30, 1942 | S86 1938-42 


Areas (classification) Location (State) 


ee: eee | eS | GR a 


National historical parks: 


_Abraham Lincolp.............---...| Kentucky... 22. 111 92, 600 135, 800 
CNSIMICUG seo Se eee eee siuna....----- 30 17, 100 24, 000 
Colonial.cu..23d2tc cease eee | SITEINIAs cts oes 6, 793 649, 400 563, 800 
Morristown. .....-.-.--...-.-------- New Jersey _.....- 1,051 139, 000 169, 680 
Saratoga project..........-------.--- New York.....-.- 1, 428 &9, 100 1 26, 350 

National cemeteries: 
ADUGLAT cco et doe Steed oe Maryland_...._--. 11 (8) (5) 
Battleground..........-...--.--.----- Distrit of Colum- 1 { 1, 500 4 3, 500 
rif. 
Chattanooga. ........-......-------- Tennessee........- 136 (3) (8) 
Custer Battlefleld ...........2....-- Montana.........- 765 29, 600 23, 000 
Fort Donelson. ....2........-----.-- | 15 (5) (8) 
Fredericksburg. ..............---.--- iiginia.......2..- 12 (5) (5) 
Gels SDUTe 2 cao se ee ees yivania...-- 16 (5) (5) 
Poplar Grove........-.-.----------- irpinia_....-..... ) (5) e 
BONON esc me woes tees ieee acn kere : SSOQ 2.8. 10 (3) 5) 
Stones River_......------------+----|---- WMOvcs. i sesetec: 20 (5) (3) 
WithSDUER ence oee kb eee oes deste Mississippi.....-.. 120 (3) (5) 
POPKLOW Dowson dese eae. Virginia........... 3 (5) (3) 
National park wavs: 
Blue Ridge.......-.-..22...--.--2..- Virginia-North 34, 206 1 300, 000 1 234, 700 
Carolina. 
George Washington Memorial. ....-. District of Colum- 2, 367 (?) (?) 
bia, Virginia, 
Maryland. 
Natchey Traee............--.-2----- Mississippi........ 12, 834 (2) (2) 
National battlefield sites: 
ADUGCUAM: 5. oc eueos nase iteedn oe Sed Maryland ...._... 54 7, 900 26, 800 
Brices Cross Roads.............----- Mississippi . 1 1, 500 3, 000 
COM POUS econ oe Sle eee tee South Carolina. . 1 6, 000 5, 000 
Fort Necessity... .2..22.....22..--- Pennsylvania. .... 2 43. 000 75, 000 
Kennesaw Mountain... .........--- Georgia. .......- 60 19, 90N 10, 000 
TUCO 6.024525 coc tauok peeves ces <6 Mississippi. ....... 1 4 3, 600 6, 000 
White Plains ................-.-..- NGW: VOPR ee ee oS (2) (2) 
Naticnal memorials: 
Camp Blount Tablets............... T@NMNGSSCO@ es ee 3o oe ot ee ets 2 ee ly eS 
Kill Devil Hill... 222 ee. North Carolina. . 314 72, 950 72, 575 
Lee Mansion |... ......... ieee et Virginia ........- 259, 500 393, 750 
Mount Rushmore .......-..-..--- ..-| South Dakota. __.- 1,710 31, 500 1 86, 300 
New Echota Marker............-..- Georgia. _....... 3, 000 5, 450 
Boulder Dam National Recreational | Arizona-Nevada...| 1,737,893 647, 200 663, 600 
Area. 
National historic sites: 
Atlanta Campaign Markers......... Orgia ._........ Bis. eau eet lle Sere Pedal’ 
Federal Hall Memorial *._........-- ‘ eet eee . 49 2 2 
Fort Kaleigh ® 2.20020 20 0.222222 North Carolina. . 16 79, 350 131,075 
Gettysburg Cyclorama National | Pennsylvania. ....|...............]...-----..----|--------- ener 
Historic Obiect.¢ 
Gloria Dei (Old Swedes’ Church) 7__|__... Pe Peer rr ae eee (2) (?) 
Hopewell Village @ 202.2222 dO ee 6, 198 66, 900 1 30, 950 
Jamestown Island © .......2......-. PUB ogo) eee eek lees dle cette tet ele trate es oe in 
Jetlerson Najional Expansion Me- 77 (?) (2) 
morial.* 
Manassas National Battlefleld | Virginia...._...... 1, 605 5, 050 3, 625 
Park.‘ 
McLoughlin House 7.000000 .2..2222. Oregon. 6, el oe, Vee gin (2) (3) 
Old Philadelphia Custom House © ..| Pennsylvania... -- 1 (?) (2) 
Salem Maritime ® _....2..2.0..2.--. 9 7, 450 1 3, 850 
San Jose Alission:? co. cee ce ccces| TOXSS. soe codec eee ees | vedecedSecene Webs lee oct 
Vanderbilt Mansion................]| New York ....... 212 16, 150 1 6, 750 
Nationa] Capital Parks.............-.-- i WOO IO: > battei eee eae coli 
House Where Lincoln Died........./.....d0.........0002) 00222 ee eee 31,150 43, 000 
Lipeoln Memcfigh.occcc.2262culecs leu cd Ono ececcoxs| fats ke hcewe ees 1, 071, 150 1, 340, 350 
Linguin: MUS Un: 2.0 eee ee ee OO ee eo, oleae ates acess 51, 550 67, 700 
Washington Monument.............|....-do........._.. Bs Leila Bhat e ee 813, 550 894, 500 
Grand: totals 22.0250 0o chess Wo ceaee tet ee cee 21, 686, 029 16, 034, 285 16, 996, 910 

1 Less than § years. 6 Federally owned; operated by cooperating private agency. 

? Travel record not maintained. ? Privately owned and operated. 

Closed to visitors fer duration of war. § Federally owned and operated. 

‘Estimated. Complete travel figures are °& Federally and privately owned and operated. 

net available. % Includes Chopawamsic Area in Virginia. 


‘Included in figures for battlefield site, 
military park, or historical park. 
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Recreational demonstration areas ! 


Approxi- Visitors 
Areas (classification) Location (State) mate (1942 


acreage | fiscal year) 


Alex. H. S8tephens.... _.2.2 222222 eee eee Georgia. -...-...-. 938 12, 53 
GACT PONG «2 osc ckee eee ewe evocs scones eeieeweaee Rhode Island ..-.. 2,472 17 
Bear BOOK 26 xo ec ek cce Sek woccentseiseweswaxceace sett New Hampshire. . 6, 155 928, 4x9 
Rlue Knob .........--2---2-2-2-- Spi ie eee Seact cients ae etek Pennsylvania. .--- §, 136 12, 214 
Omigden: US sos oa an eowes bo taka cewentencnasoce Maine ......----- 4, 962 ye eet 
WUOCLIN a ocean ot encod owen Son beseudminncidd ti cteseeueuie Maryland..._..._. 9, 746 21, 451 
CHETAW 2 coscuscucecedeeede igsds an beweeenueetides vadeeeeee South Carolina. _. 6, 832 () 
Chopawamisl@: cc ocede cb oes eeedivctascudeneesecenacecsc. Virginia .......... 14, O80 (‘) 
Crabtree Creek: otto de oe so hea od een domi ee whos North Carolina. -. 4, 983 79, 
Cuivre: Rivers nd. voces ooo ea os eee teiee we va deei teu Missouri. ........- 5, 802 11, 836 
CUS(GR Sc cece eae oeel boo eee eae at South Dakota... .- 20, 187 |.-.......... 
Fa'l Creck Falls... .--2-.--2-222 eee eee eee Tennessee..._....- 15, 778 8457 
Hard Labor Creek..............--.---.--.--------- eee ee ee Georgia _......-.. 5, 802 34, 6 
ISCKCIY RUM i523 onc cocci Ge eno weinle ctodeecsa Sts Pennsy!vania..... 12, 908 14, 59 
Kings Mountain...... Die gee Sane ales eee ta South Caro!ins.._- 6, 175 Q) 
Lake Guernsey. ....-..--2- 2-2 eee eee eee W yoming.__.. ... 1, 753: lisceseets ae 
LQG MUUEIAY 2 ec ee cee Sc eewntn eed eceeeaseeexe ....| Oklahoma........- 2, 228 10, 873 
Lake of the Ozarks. ..........0.0.0..--..-022. 222 -- eee ee eee Missouri......--.- 16, 037 823474 
Laurel Hill. 22.22. Se eal ee we ene Sy nee IE ST EMA rare tee AT eee Pennsylvania. ... - 4, 025 322 20 
Wendocing..... 25-3. 65.8) ote oe cle ceueceke lu ek aeeees Califarnia .......- 5, 419 3, OF1 
Montgomery Bell...........-..-. 2-2-2222 e ne eee eee eee Tennessce_.._..--- 3, 744 15, 762 
IV ON USOITAL oes deed adeno ciocd bawseeelceceulceee Missouri ........-- 3, 430 2, 65 
Oak Mountain..........-- Beas tat Ns is net Seas hee ia ee cis Alabama ......-.- 7, 805 6 4, 940 
Olter Creer ice Joc cecseeas eetenc tet s Scedcucte scenes Kentucky. ..._.... 2, 435 22, 33) 
Pere Marnuette. ........-.--.-2---- 2 ee eee eee eee eee Ilinois .....-.-..- 2, 522 27, 840 
Pine Mountain.__-....--.-.--.--- 2-2 eee eee art re ne Georgia .......... 3, 018 4, 530 
Raccoon Creek. ......--.222. 2 eee ee eee Ute ek takel fsa Pennsy!vania. ..-. 5, 034 14, 445 
WGOSO VOI 65 oc ee ec oe sen eel a ot eee North Dakota...-- 63, 365 17, 236 
BCA oe eh cre eet Le ae GMb Bwe ae See eeeies Minnesota. ....._- 18, 499 13, s70 
Bhelby FOreSts...ccewccccesbacs dace ceecccnk Sheen wack iecewse Tennessee.....-.-- 12, 305 87, 451 
Bilver:C reek. 325 secs et ee ee ode wes ch ee eal Oregon ........-.- 4, 088 2 96) 
Bwilt: Creek 2c co seo ee wc taheceue sles saccusad chee Virginia.....-...-- 7,610 182, 157 
Verses cio. oe ce ee cee ait tna eG wotemesutaaesen Indiana. ..-.-..2-- §, 371 10. 278 
Water l002 Seon ee oe Wes eee aetna ue haceceue Michigan... ...-- 12,018 35, 881 
WAV SI0G9 sas a ee nee Bote oe ee et South Carolina..-. ZIAD Node cake ces 
WAVSIGOS toe cece te ck eee et Lets ce ation Virginia_.....-..-- D6: | ocwecese.. <6 
WIDAIDEG: gente een cccce soe th ackee gn dseeeecu see Cutee ee che Indiana.....-...-. 6, 233 39, 713 
Waenkee Springs 62.3 oc oss oe oust eescdc beewetecsecewcus Michigan......... 4, 197 196, 091 


1! ActofJune 6, 1942. authorizes Secretary of the Interior to convey or lease to States recreational demon- 
stration projects. or any paris of such projects, transferred to him by Executive Order No. 7496, dated 
Nov. 14, 1934. the States to administer, operate, and maintain such areas for public park, recreational, and 
conservation purposes. 

§ Attendance for June 1942, estimated. 

3 Leased to State of South Carotina. 

4 Transferred to National Capital Parks. August 1940. 

§ Figures are for July to Deceinber 1(40; January to June 1942, 

* Figures for December 1941 to June 1942, estimated. 
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Custody of Wildlife and Fishery Resources 
in Wartime 


i. second year of the Fish and Wildlife Service! was one of 
the most difficult in a history that through parent agencies extends 
well back into the nineteenth century. Still engaged at the year’s 
opening in the task of organizing and coordinating the work of a 
hew governmental unit, the Service had at the same time to face the 
adjustments required by the national defense program, adjustments 
that became all the more difficult in the middle of the year when 
war itself came to the Nation. Soon thereafter the Service was 
confronted with the task of preparing for the transfer of its headquar- 
ters to Chicago, JIl., and finally to the perplexities of these problems 
were added those of retrenchment in accordance with reduced appro- 
priations for the next year. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to report considerable success in wildlife 
and fishery conservation programs, and it is encouraging to realize 
that a series of progressive years had placed the resources in good 
condition to face the hazards that come to peacetime pursuits in time 
of war. Though thus encouraged, the Service and coaservationists 
throughout the country were engaged in the grim task of conversion 
to war. Camps of the Civilian Conservation Corps, for example, 
which had provided labor for developing national wildlife refuges, 
were reduced from 36 to 12. Of the remaining camps, 4 were working 
on military areas, and arrangements were being completed for thus 
using the other 8, when, at the close of the year, action of Congress 
abolished the CCC. Other aspects of the Service’s work, on the 
other hand, received increased emphasis. 


Fishery Management 


The fisheries of the Nation assumed immediately an outstanding 
Importance as a source of vital food. The facilities of the Service 


'This Service was formed on June 30, 1940, by consolidating the Bureau of Biological Survey and the 
Burean of Fisheries in accordance with the President’s Reorganization Plan No. III. 
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for making the fishery contributions most effective were mobilized - 
- and made available to the armed forces, the lend-lease agencies, and | 


the industry. By the end of the year plans were well formulated for 
the program that began later with the appointment of the Secretary 
of the Interior as Fishery Coordinator and the Director of this Service 
as Deputy Coordinator. 

The fishery contributions of food and essential byproducts, it was 
realized, are so great that without them the ability of the Nation to 
wage war would be lessened materially. Increasing demands for 
canned food led to an adjustment of regulations in Alaska whereby 
the fisheries may produce the maximum yield consistent with main- 
taining a future supply. Adoption of scientifically developed man- 
agement measures by the States are allowing more fishes to grow to 
marketable size and to spawn, thus resulting in greater yields. Farm- 
ing methods were advocated for restoring depleted oyster beds, and 
procedures of scientific oyster culture are improving the quality of 
the edible product. Although the ‘“‘popular’’ fishes, including had- 
dock, cod, shad, and salmon, are being harvested to capacity, the 
fishermen are being urged to concentrate on the landiag of minor and 


less familiar species, with the result that many tons of food and by- | 


products are being derived from hitherto underutilized species. There 
are possibilities of further increases from this source, not only in the 
sea but even in the Great Lakes and the larger rivers. Additional 
sources of vitamir-potent fish oils are being sought to supplement 
present supplies, and possibilities for developing new products have 
been disclosed. The development of farm ponds in the Souther 
States is spreading rapidly under scientific guidance, and the adoption 
of improved methods of pondfish culture and pond fertilization and 
management is producing fishery resources of great aggregate magni- 
tude in areas where fresh fish hitherto has been a luxury food. Not 
only are scientific investigation and development of methods for 
controlling industrial pollution saving tons of valuable fishes in inland 
and coastal waters, but control methods are resulting in the recovery 
of quantities of strategic material from the wastes. 

Statistical compilations, too, were made as an essential labor of 
the Service. As vital in conservation of fisheries as other natural 
resources, these summaries stand as guides for Service activities and 
as aids in informing other Federal agencics and the public. Data 
‘collected for 1940 (the latest year for which complete figures are 
available) show, for example, that nearly 125,000 fishermen, employed 
that year in the catch of 4,059,524,000 pounds of fishery products, 
in waters of the United States and Alaska, profited to the extent of 
almost $100,000,000—a 2-percent gain in value over the preceding 
year despite a 9-percent recession in volume. A total of about 
$238,000,000 was estimated as the value of this harvest to domestic 
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1ary fish handlers and processors (in whose plants worked an 
‘tional 90,000 men) as prepared for market in 1940. 
ollecting, compiling, analyzing, and issuing current data on the 
luction, distribution, and marketing of all fishery products pro- 
‘d information of paramount importance in any Federal program 
rporating food control, information of great value to the Office 
’rice Administration, and also to the fishing industry. Investiga- 
S in Canning and curing fishery. products made available informa- 
_ On up-to-date methods in food preservation and indicated what. 
28 are most suitable for canning or curing when increased supplies 
demanded as a food-conservation measure. Other activities in- 
led examining samples of canned fish for quality; assisting military 
curement officials to draw up purchasing specifications for fish 
advising with them in their purchase of these products; working 
methods of canning or curing species of fishes not now utilized; 
. advising on the practicability of proposed new canning ventures 
ncrease the national food supply for emergency use. 
it the request of a committee that included representatives of the 
ited Nations, the Service’s laboratories expanded their vitamin-A 
grams to include a survey of potential sources. In allied interest, 
‘ and viscera samples were collected from many species of fishes 
| studied for A and other vitamin-oil content, concentrates, and 
st efficient methods of recovery. Other studies involved a factual 
vey on vitamin-D oils, the development of more rapid methods 
drying fish for domestic use or shipment to our expeditionary 
ces and to the peoples of the United Nations, and finding a sub- 
cute for the agar-agar used in bacteriological media in many 
ustrial and drug-manufacturing plants and by hospital and 
blic-health services. 
lhe purchasing of large quantities of canned fishery products for 
! by expeditionary forces and for export under the lend-lease pro- 
um were seen as definite limiting factors on the quantity of canned 
1 available for domestic consumption. To counteract this effect, 
‘ended study was made relative to preservation of fishery products, 
tudy that may enable the fishery resources of Alaska to supplement 
» domestic supply with minimum requirements for shipping space. 
tention was also given to the rapidly growing importance of cold- 
rage locker plants, some 3,500 of which are available in this country 
d can be used in substituting frozen for canned fish. Fish producers, . 
stributors, and locker-plant operators were acquainted with the 
inner in which channels of distribution can be established for utiliz- 
x this equipment. Close to half a million tons of fresh and frozen 
hery products have been annually packaged in tin, including salmon, 
ad, sardines, tuna, mackerel, crab meat, shrimps, clams, and oysters. 
ith the tin supply as it is, the Service has engaged in experimental 
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and research work on substitute metals, on determining the -=- 
fish that can be best marketed in forms other than canned, ar:: 
standardization of the can sizes used for sca foods. 

Specialists of the Service collaborated with the Navy D->:- 
and the Maritime Commission to maintain a proper balance '- 
the number of vessels in each fishery taken for military use a> 
retained for food production, and with the Agricultural \{.- 
Administration to enable that agency most efficiently to p. 
fishery commodities for lend-lease use. One expert visited: 
on a detail relative to fishery matters for the Office of Len. 
Administration, pausing en route in England to make a rapud - 
of distributoin of lend-lease fishery products there. 

In cooperation with the Coordinator of Inter-American Afs - 
the Department of State, a survey of the fisheries of the c+. 
surrounding the Caribbean Sea was undertaken. Not only -L: 
work promise of leading to the discovery of new fisheries az. 
sequently new supplies of food, vitamin oils, and industrial n+ 
terials to be developed locally and perhaps tapped by our own - 
men, but it has also, it is hoped, advanced our good neighbor : 

For the Office of Price Administration, War Production i 
Public Health Service, War, Navy, and State Departments, - 
American Development Commission, and other Federal az 
additional studies are being made, or the services rendered by - 
specialists levied upon, to appraise species of fishes that can be 


in quantities for lend-lease or military use; to determine the «. 


of capture of various species tn order that net-manufacturing ma 
may be more efficiently utilized for making camouflage nets; t 
pare price data for determining ceilings on fishery products; v 


the needs of the fishery industry for war-risk insurance; to adv - 
the position fishery products should take in the stock of r- 


foods to be stored in Puerto Rico and Alaska in the event of cu: 


transportation; and to compne statistics on the production | 


foods in waters of various countries in the theatres of combat. 
last, at the request of the Board of Economic Warfare, may ens’ 
military to find local fish supplies abroad for our expeditionary | 


and so allow more space for arms in ships. So, also, more m: - 


left at home for domestic consumption. 

The Service continued its protection of the fisheries of Alaska, + 
yield products having an average annual value of more 
$45,000,000, about nine-tenths of which 1s in canned salmor 


creased intensity of fishing is considered inevitable under wa ; 
conditions, and greater vigilance has thus been deemed necesv” 


the part of the law-enforcement officers and biolozical inves: - 


—_ 


to prevent impairment of future fishery harvests through inade : 


spawning. 
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‘he production of fish and eggs at the Federal fish hatcheries was 
itained at approximately the same level as in the preceding year. 
necessity for more economical operations compelled a revision 
-he program with the object of closing some of the hatcheries as 

as deferring all new hatchery developments or expansion of exist- 
"units. Likewise distribution and planting practices were modified 
“yeet new conditions. Attention was given to stocking farm ponds 
‘the production of food, and to planting game fishes in more 
sssible waters so that urban populations may enjoy angling recrea- 
. with a minimum of travel. 


| ics | 


—¥ 


Wartime Wildlife Management 


Yontrol of predators and rodents that are limiting factors on food 
‘duction also took on increasing importance when war began. 
estock, poultry, and agricultural industries were protected by 
' elimination of 123,667 predatory animals, by controlling injurious 
ents on 20,966,606 acres of infested farm and range lands, and by 
troying rats in town and country, thereby saving large quantities 
‘he Nation’s wool, fats, lanolin, food and feed resources for military 
| civilian needs and preventing the spread of animal-borne diseases 
nsmissible to man and domestic livestock. | 
‘urs became a concern of the armed forces facing the task of waging 
rin cold climates, and the Service rendered assistance illustrated by 
> appointment of its outstanding fur expert as a specialized consult- 
t of the Cold Climate Clothing Section of the Quartermaster Corps. 
The Navy Department called upon the Service through its Division 
Land Acquisition to appraise lands for war purposes in the State 
Washington, and later requests for land appraisals and cadastral 
rveys in many parts of the United States so increased that at the 
‘se of the year the entire field staff of this division was engaged in 
praising and surveying lands for the Navy Department. Its 
ashington staff was also engaged for the most part in preparing 
ports and maps submitted from the field on the areas appraised 
d surveyed. 
In other ways also the Service applied its activities to the fighting 
eds of the Nation. 
Projects not directly related to the war were drastically curtailed, 
it without discontinuing conservation programs that must not be 
andoned. The extensive habitat-improvement and other develop- 
ant work accomplished during recent years on national wildlife- 
fuge lands, for example, together with the excellent water conditions 
evailing on most of the refuges last spring, demonstrated the value 
these refuges in this period of national emergency in greatly in- 
eased wildlife production. All forms of wildlife occurred on the 
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refuges in greater numbers than ever before. Fur animals vr 
to a point where they made a substantial contribution to the . 
providing furs for outfitting troops for military duty in + 
climates. Wherever feasible without adverse effect on the s 
grazing by domestic livestock, hay harvesting, agriculturs 
production, and other economic uses of refuge lands were j» + 
thus making many thousand acres available for the prod::° 
food. Almost 1,000,000 acres of national wildlife-refuge Tar. :- 
turned over to the War and Navy Departments for military p .- 

In wartime as well as in peace the Nation’s natural resoures 
be safeguarded, and the Fish and Wildlife Service is one o' 
agencies upon which the responsibility rests to see that no as 
damage is suffered on the home front. Its efforts have th.- 
exerted to make every possible contribution to the war but : 
same time to provide security for the fish and wildhfe resources 
the struggle and for the peace to come—through every mea: 
every effort that cannot be exerted directly in fighting. 

Throughout the vear the Service has been conscious of 1 
portance of outdoor recreation to the citizens of a nation un 
stress of war, and it has done everything possible to contr 
efforts on behalf of those resources that are important to sper 
and others who seek relaxation in the outdoors. Despit 
devoted to war activities, increased numbers of persons souz? ' 
and relaxation by hunting waterfowl. This was indicated ¢: 
sale of nearly 1,400,000 migratory-bird hunting stamps, cor 
with 1,260,810 sold Inst year. Enforcement of the Federal Isx 
regulations protecting wildlife continued effective, and excellen’ 
eration in this work was given by an appreciative public and ah > 
game departments. 


Importance of Fish and Wildlife Research 


All the year’s activities again emphasized the importance : 
Service's fact-finding projects— fish and wildlife research, in: 
field and lnboratory investigations and experiments and the co: 
and compilation of statistical data. Wartime shortages of ma: 
used in rodent control required intensification of studies of subs 
available from domestic sources. Plans for the best utileat 
food resources were dependent on reliable data, and the devel: 
of new areas from which fishes can be taken required explors 
Such regulatory work as that of setting seasons for the hun’. 


—— 


migratory birds, as in the past, seemed feasible only with the & - 


edge based on vear-round investigations—studies that durinz 
past vear indicated the desirabilitv of relaxing restrictions anc 
of course, demonstrated the success of the restoration program 


( 
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The research and conservation policies of the Department in 
management of the national migratory game-bird resources have, in 
fact, been fully justified by consistent increases under a sound utili :a- 
tion program during recent years. A survey inventory of big-game 
animals showed improvement in the status of this important food 
and recreational resource. Development of new methods for the 
control of destructive predatory animals, rodents, and birds assumed 
greatly increased importance in the war requirements for meat, 
cereals, fruits, and other food products because of the cutting off of 
supplies required for the preparation of standard materials heretofore 
used. Intensive work was concentrated on this requirement with 
promising results. Work on fur and fur fibers was directed vigorously 
to meet warm-clothing requirements of military and civilian agencies . 
through new and improved manufacturing methods in utilizing pelts, 
fur, hairs, and waste materials. Increased fur-animal production 
was aided by presenting improved feeding and breeding practices 
and methods for the prevention and control of diseases. Thus 
despite demands for discontinuing many research projects during the 
war, it was the duty of the Service to emphasize the basic. importance 
of continuing its scientific investigations. 


Keeping the Public Informed 


Though necessarily reduced, activities were continued to keep the 
public and particularly conservationists informed regarding the needs 
in safeguarding the fish and wildlife resources. With a curtailment of 
programs not directly related to the war, it was realized that preven- 
tion of raids on the resources under false pretexts become more im- 
portant than before and require a vigilance on the part of conser- 
vationists that can be maintained only through adequate information 
programs. One of the most promising developments in the field of 
wildhife conservation in recent years has been the organization and 
growth of the Outdoor Writers Association of America and the 
increase of outdoor columns in the daily press, supplementing the 
contributions of outdoor periodicals and other agencies to conserva- 
tion education. Thus, for the sake of maintaining conservation 
vigilance and also of mecting the needs of those who serve the infor- 
mation requirements of the public, it seemed essential to maintain 
the Service’s basic responsibility for disseminating information 
though the output was drastically curtailed. 

In one ‘sense such publicity on the outdoors has seemed to be a 
distinct contribution to the Nation at war, for men and women whose 
time in the outdoors is limited, whose access to the tonic benefits of 
recreation in the open is cut off, may get some of their needed relaxa- 
tion in reading, or in hearing radio broadcasts that bring the outdoors 
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indoors. Such news items and broadcasts may also in some measure 
encourage outdoor interests among the general public, and it seems 
apparent that, like the British people, the Americans will find them- 
selves in need of such relief from the stresses and strains of carrying 
on a difficult war. 

In another sense, conservation publicity serves a national need in 
preventing the spread of ideas whose folly can be revealed to the public 
merely by a word of caution. Considerable display was given by the 
American press, for example, to a London report that ‘‘sparrows, 
starlings, crows, larks, curlews, and even swans are helping to feed 
Britain at war.” Fortunately this publicity was followed promptly 
by this Service’s widely read comment that, although wildlife has 
emergency food values, Americans will make a grave mistake if they 
try at present to include song and game birds in their wartime larder. 
It has been demonstrated that the song birds will make a much better 
contribution to the food-for-freedom cause by making war on the 
insect pests of crops. Even game, which becomes a part of the 
Nation’s food supply and is estimated to replace annually enough 
meat to feed an army of 5,000,000 for 77 days, affords recreation that 
Americans consider even more important than the meat obtained 
from its pursuit. Yet the general public cannot be constantly aware 
of these relationships; it must be kept infornied. 

Americans have been waging an uphill, though successful, fight to 
restore their wildlife populations after disastrous exploitation. Game 
laws have been as liberal as the game could stand. Better manage- 
ment can increase the surpluses, and even at present there is in some 
areas a surplus of deer, elk and other animals that might be more 
wisely used to the Nation’s wartime advantage. Yet selfish interests 
may—without discrimination—be ready to use war conditions as 8 
pretext for making disastrous inroads on this jresource. If it ever 
becomes necessary, Americans can fall back on their wildlife meat 
supply, although it would not last long. Anyone advocating this at 
present, however, except for species that are locally overabundant, 
is either misguided or else is thinking more about his own privileges 
than about the needs of the Nation. A most effective way to combat 
the wartime spread of such proposals is through making the facts 
and actual relationships known. 


No Time to Forget Conservation Principles 


This is no time to forget conservation principles, and, though 
energies must now be applied fully to the task of winning the war, 
this should be done without losing sight of the peace conditions for 
which the fight 1s waged. Those who by force of circumstances are 
not on the actual fighting front have an increased responsibility— 
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they should be doubly alert to see that the needs of conservation are 
not forgotten when the materials and revenues of the Nation are so 
urgently needed for war that conservation programs must be cur- 
tailed. We should realize that information media are now feasible 
and most useful instruments for conservation. As shown by the 
experience of the past year, they are also instruments that can be 
used with comparatively little expenditure of time and effort. Drastic 
reductions were in fact made in the small personnel specializing in 
information work, and other employees carried on such work incidental 
to their specialized duties. 

During National Wildlife Week, for example, Service members 
throughout the country made 56 broadcasts of a radio program 
called Wildlife and the American Way of Living and placed news 
items on the week’s significance in 180 newspapers in 40 States. 
Officials of the Service, in connection with their attendance at con- 
ventions and meetings, presented addresses and, in response to re- 
quests, described the wildlife situation in articles for periodicals. 
Among the latter was an extensive discussion in an article for Audubon 
Magazine by the Director with the title No Time To Forget Con- 
servation. As a result of these incidental, though deliberate, efforts 
it is believed that the American public and particularly the organized 
conservationists were kept informed and alert and that the hazards 
to conservation of a neglectful public were minimized. 

So far as expenditure of time, effort, and money was involved, it 
should be emphasized again that the Service’s distinctive concerns of 
the year were primarily those related to its part in the Nation’s war 
program. 

Fishery Biological Investigations 


Fish for war is the present aim of the fishery biological investiga- 
tions of the Service. Procuring a maximum yield of food from the 
fisheries, a food particularly adapted to wartime needs, depends upon 
management of the fish supply and the rate and method of harvest- 
ing. Without management, overfishing of the most important and 
valuable food fishes will continue. Thus production in subsequent 
years will be curtailed when ample food supplies will be even more 
essential. On the other hand if management is applied this year and 
the fishing rate is adjusted to the annual rate of replacement of the 
fish stocks, greater yields will be obtained during each succeeding 
year with fewer vessels and at smaller cost, the fisheries will be, 
brought to maximum production, and conservation of the future 
supply will be assured. 

Principles of management, however, cannot be determined deduc- 
tively or applied arbitrarily. Research is required to disclose, year 
by year and for each important species of aquatic food animal, varia- 
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indoors. Such news items and broadcasts may also in some measur 
encourage outdoor interests among the general public, and it seem 
apparent that, like the British people, the Americans will find then- 
selves in need of such relief from the stresses and strains of carry 
on a difficult war. 

In another sense, conservation publicity serves a national need 
preventing the spread of ideas whose folly can be revealed to the publi 
merely by a word of caution. Considerable display was given by the 
American press, for example, to a London report that “sparrow, 
starlings, crows, larks, curlews, and even swans are helping to fee 
Britain at war.’’ Fortunately this publicity was followed promptl 
by this Service’s widely read comment that, although wildlife bs 
emergency food values, Americans will make a grave mistake if they 
try at present to include song and game birds in their wartime larde. 
It has been demonstrated that the song birds will make a much bette 
contribution. to the food-for-freedom cause by making war on the 
insect pests of crops. Even game, which becomes a part of the 
Nation’s food supply and is estimated to replace annually enous! 
meat to feed an army of 5,000,000 for 77 days, affords recreation tht 
Americans consider even more important than the meat obtained 
from its pursuit. Yet the general public cannot be constantly aware 
of these relationships; it must be kept infornied. 

Americans have been waging an uphill, though successful, fight to 
restore their wildlife populations after disastrous exploitation. Gam 
laws have been as liberal as the game could stand. Better manage: 
ment can increase the surpluses, and even at present there is in some 
areas a surplus of deer, elk and other animals that might be mor 
wisely used to the Nation’s wartime advantage. Yet selfish interests 
may—without discrimination—be ready to use war conditions 4s 
pretext for making disastrous inroads on this resource. If it ever 
becomes necessary, Americans can fall back on their wildlife mes! 
supply, although it would not last long. Anyone advocating this 8 
present, however, except for species that are locally overabundatt, 
is either misguided or else is thinking more about his own privilegé 
than about the needs of the Nation. A most effective way to combsl 
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This is no time to forget conservation principles, and, thous! 
energies must now be applied fully to the task of winning the wa, 
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‘they should be doubly alert to see that the needs of conservation are 
not forgotten when the materials and revenues of the Nation are so 
urgently needed for war that conservation programs must be cur- 
tailed. We should realize that information media are now feasible 
and most useful instruments for conservation. As shown by the 
experience of the past year, they are also instruments that can be 
used with comparatively little expenditure of time and effort. Drastic 
reductions were in fact made in the small personnel specializing in 
information work, and other employees carried on such work incidental 
to their specialized duties. 

During National Wildlife Week, for example, Service members 
throughout the country made 56 broadcasts of a radio program 
called Wildlife and the American Way of Living and placed news 
‘items on the week’s significance in 180 newspapers in 40 States. 
Officials of the Service, in connection with their attendance at con- 
ventions and meetings, presented addresses and, in response to re- 
quests, described the wildlife situation in‘ articles for periodicals. 
Among the latter was an extensive discussion in an article for Audubon 
Magazine by the Director with the title No Time To Forget Con- 
servation. As a result of these incidental, though deliberate, efforts 
it is believed that the American public and particularly the organized 
conservationists were kept informed and alert and that the hazards 
to conservation of a neglectful public were minimized. 

So far as expenditure of time, effort, and money was involved, it 
should be emphasized again that the Service’s distinctive concerns of 
the year were primarily those related to its part in the Nation’s war 
program. 

Fishery Biological Investigations 


Fish for war is the present aim of the fishery biological investiga- 
tions of the Service. Procuring a maximum yield of food from the 
fisheries, a food particularly adapted to wartime needs, depends upon 
management of the fish supply and the rate and method of harvest- 
ing. Without management, overfishing of the most important and 
valuable food fishes will continue. Thus production in subsequent 
years will be curtailed when ample food supplies will be even more 
essential. On the other hand if management is applied this year and 
the fishing rate is adjusted to the annual rate of replacement of the 
fish stocks, greater yields will be obtained during each succeeding 
year with fewer vessels and at smaller cost, the fisheries will be 
brought to maximum production, and conservation of the future 
supply will be assured. 

Principles of management, however, cannot be determined deduc- 
tively or applied arbitrarily. Research is required to disclose, year 

y year and for each important species of aquatic food animal, varia- 
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indoors. Such news items and broadcasts may also in some messin 
encourage outdoor interests among the general public, and it seem 
apparent that, like the British people, the Americans will find ther. 
selves in need of such relief from the stresses and strains of carry 
on a difficult war. 

In another sense, conservation publicity serves a national needin 
preventing the spread of ideas whose folly can be revealed to the publi 
merely by a word of caution. Considerable display was given by th 
American press, for example, to a London report that “sparrow, 
starlings, crows, larks, curlews, and even swans are helping to fee 
Britain at war.” Fortunately this publicity was followed prompt 
by this Service’s widely read comment that, although wildlife bs 
emergency food values, Americans will make a grave mistake if the 
try at present to include song and game birds in their wartime larder 
It has been demonstrated that the song birds will make a much bette 
contribution. to the food-for-freedom cause by making war on th 
insect pests of crops. Even game, which becomes a part of th 
Nation’s food supply and is estimated to replace annually enough 
meat to feed an army of 5,000,000 for 77 days, affords recreation the! 
Americans consider even more important than the meat obtaine 
from its pursuit. Yet the general public cannot be constantly aware 
of these relationships; it must be kept infornied. 

Americans have been waging an uphill, though successful, fight 0 
restore their wildlife populations after disastrous exploitation. Gam 
laws have been as liberal as the game could stand. Better manage 
ment can increase the surpluses, and even at present there is in som 
areas a surplus of deer, elk and other animals that might be mor 
wisely used to the Nation’s wartime advantage. Yet selfish interest: 
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the wartime spread of such proposals is through making the facls | 
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they should be doubly alert to see that the needs of conservation are 
not forgotten when the materials and revenues of the Nation are so 
urgently needed for war that conservation programs must be cur- 
tailed. We should realize that information media are now feasible 
and most useful instruments for conservation. As shown by the 
experience of the past year, they are also instruments that can be 
used with comparatively little expenditure of time and effort. Drastic 
reductions were in fact made in the small personnel specializing in 
information work, and other employees carried on such work incidental 
to their specialized duties. 

During National Wildlife Week, for example, Service members 
throughout the country made 56 broadcasts of a radio program 
called Wildlife and the American Way of Living and placed news 
items on the week’s significance in 180 newspapers in 40 States. 
Officials of the Service, in connection with their attendance at con- 
ventions and meetings, presented addresses and, in response to re- 
quests, described the wildlife situation in‘ articles for periodicals. 
Among the latter was an extensive discussion in an article for Audubon 
Magazine by the Director with the title No Time To Forget Con- 
servation. As a result of these incidental, though deliberate, efforts 
itis believed that the American public and particularly the organized 
conservationists were kept informed and alert and that the hazards 
to conservation of a neglectful public were minimized. 

So far as expenditure of time, effort, and money was involved, it 
should be emphasized again that the Service’s distinctive concerns of 
the year were primarily those related to its part in the Nation’s war 
program. 

Fishery Biological Investigations 


Fish for war is the present aim of the fishery biological investiga- 
tions of the Service. Procuring a maximum yield of food from the 
fisheries, a food particularly adapted to wartime needs, depends upon 
management of the fish supply and the rate and method of harvest- 
ing. Without management, overfishing of the most important and 
valuable food fishes will continue. Thus production in subsequent 
years will be curtailed when ample food supplies will be even more 
essential. On the other hand if management is applied this year and 
the fishing rate is adjusted to the annual rate of replacement of the 
fish stocks, greater yields will be obtained during each succeeding 
year with fewer vessels and at smaller cost, the fisheries will be . 
brought to maximum production, and conservation of the future 
supply will be assured. 

Principles of management, however, cannot be determined deduc- 
tively or applied arbitrarily. Research is required to disclose, year 
by year and for each important species of aquatic food animal, varia- 


indoors. Such news items and broadcasts may also in some measir 
encourage outdoor interests among the general public, and it seem 
apparent that, like the British people, the Americans will find then- 
selves in need of such relief from the stresses and strains of carry 
on a difficult war. 

In another sense, conservation publicity serves a national needn 
preventing the spread of ideas whose folly can be revealed to the publi 
merely by a word of caution. Considerable display was given by the 
American press, for example, to a London report that “sparrow, 
starlings, crows, larks, curlews, and even swans are helping to fee 
Britain at war.” Fortunately this publicity was followed promptl 
by this Service’s widely read comment that, although wildlife bs 
emergency food values, Americans will make a grave mistake if the 
try at present to include song and game birds in their wartime larde. 
It has been demonstrated that the song birds will make a much bette 
contribution, to the food-for-freedom cause by making war on tle 
insect pests of crops. Even game, which becomes a part of the 
Nation’s food supply and is estimated to replace annually enous! 
meat to feed an army of 5,000,000 for 77 days, affords recreation thst 
Americans consider even more important than the meat obtained 
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ment can increase the surpluses, and even at present there is in some 
areas a surplus of deer, elk and other animals that might be mor 
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may—without discrimination—be ready to use war conditions 2s & 
pretext for making disastrous inroads on this resource. If it ever 
becomes necessary, Americans can fall back on their wildlife mes! 
supply, although it would not last long. Anyone advocating this # 
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is either misguided or else is thinking more about his own privilege 
than about the needs of the Nation. A most effective way to combs! 
the wartime spread of such proposals is through making the facls 
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they should be doubly alert to see that the needs of conservation are 
‘not forgotten when the materials and revenues of the Nation are so 
urgently needed for war that conservation programs must be cur- 
tailed. We should realize that information media are now feasible 
and most useful instruments for conservation. As shown by the 
experience of the past year, they are also instruments that can be 
used with comparatively little expenditure of time and effort. Drastic 
reductions were in fact made in the small personnel specializing in 
information work, and other employees carried on such work incidental 
to their specialized duties. 

During National Wildlife Week, for example, Service members 
throughout the country made 56 broadcasts of a radio program 
called Wildlife and the American Way of Living and placed news 
items on the week’s significance in 180 newspapers in 40 States. 
Officials of the Service, in connection with their attendance at con- 
ventions and meetings, presented addresses and, in response to re- 
quests, described the wildlife situation in’ articles for periodicals. 
Among the latter was an extensive discussion in an article for Audubon 
Magazine by the Director with the title No Time To Forget Con- 
servation. As a result of these incidental, though deliberate, efforts 
it is believed that the American public and particularly the organized 
conservationists were kept informed and alert and that the hazards 
to conservation of a neglectful public were minimized. 

So far as expenditure of time, effort, and money was involved, it 
should be emphasized again that the Service’s distinctive concerns of 
the year were primarily those related to its part in the Nation’s war 
program. 

Fishery Biological Investigations 


Fish for war is the present aim of the fishery biological investiga- 
tions of the Service. Procuring a maximum yield of food from the 
isheries, a food particularly adapted to wartime needs, depends upon 
management of the fish supply and the rate and method of harvest- 
ing. Without management, overfishing of the most important and 
valuable food fishes will continue. Thus production in subsequent 
years will be curtailed when ample food supplies will be even more 
essential. On the other hand if management is applied this year and 
the fishing rate is adjusted to the annual rate of replacement of the 
fish stocks, greater yields will be obtained during each succeeding 
year with fewer vessels and at smaller cost, the fisheries will be. 
brought to maximum production, and conservation of the future 
supply will be assured. 

Principles of management, however, cannot be determined deduc- 
tively or applied arbitrarily. Research is required to disclose, year 
by year and for each important species of aquatic food animal, varia- 
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indoors. Such news items and broadcasts may also in some measir 
encourage outdoor interests among the general public, and it seem 
apparent that, like the British people, the Americans will find then- 
selves in need of such relief from the stresses and strains of carryi 
on a difficult war. 

In another sense, conservation publicity serves a national needin 
preventing the spread of ideas whose folly can be revealed to the publ 
merely by a word of caution. Considerable display was given by th 
American press, for example, to a London report that “sparrow, 
starlings, crows, larks, curlews, and even swans are helping to fee 
Britain at war.” Fortunately this publicity was followed prompt! 
by this Service’s widely read comment that, although wildlife hs 
emergency food values, Americans will make a grave mistake if the 
try at present to include song and game birds in their wartime larde. 
It has been demonstrated that the song birds will make a much bette 
contribution, to the food-for-freedom cause by making war on the 
insect pests of crops. Even game, which becomes a part of the 
Nation’s food supply and is estimated to replace annually enough 
meat to feed an army of 5,000,000 for 77 days, affords recreation thi! 
Americans consider even more important than the meat obtained 
from its pursuit. Yet the general public cannot be constantly awar 
of these relationships; it must be kept infornied. 

Americans have been waging an uphill, though successful, fight to 
restore their wildlife populations after disastrous exploitation. Game 
laws have been as liberal as the game could stand. Better manage 
ment can increase the surpluses, and even at present there is in somt 
areas a surplus of deer, elk and other animals that might be mor 
wisely used to the Nation’s wartime advantage. Yet selfish interes! 
may—without discrimination—be ready to use war conditions 88 § 
pretext for making disastrous inroads on this jresource. If it ev 
becomes necessary, Americans can fall back on their wildlife mes! 
supply, although it would not last long. Anyone advocating this #! 
present, however, except for species that are locally overabundatl, 
is either misguided or else is thinking more about his own privilege 
than about the needs of the Nation. A most effective way to combat 
the wartime spread of such proposals is through making the {acs 
and actual relationships known. 
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they should be doubly alert to see that the needs of conservation are 
not forgotten when the materials and revenues of the Nation are so 
urgently needed for war that conservation programs must be cur- 
tailed. We should realize that information media are now feasible 
and most useful instruments for conservation. As shown by the 
experience of the past year, they are also instruments that can be 
used with comparatively little expenditure of time and effort. Drastic 
reductions were in fact made in the small personnel specializing in 
information work, and other employees carried on such work incidental 
to their specialized duties. 

During National Wildlife Week, for example, Service members 
throughout the country made 56 broadcasts of a radio program 
called Wildlife and the American Way of Living and placed news 
items on the week’s significance in 180 newspapers in 40 States. 
Officials of the Service, in connection with their attendance at con- 
ventions and meetings, presented addresses and, in response to re- 
quests, described the wildlife situation in’ articles for periodicals. 
Among the latter was an extensive discussion in an article for Audubon 
Magazine by the Director with the title No Time To Forget Con- 
servation. As a result of these incidental, though deliberate, efforts 
it is believed that the American public and particularly the organized 
conservationists were kept informed and alert and that the hazards 
to conservation of a neglectful public were minimized. 

So far as expenditure of time, effort, and money was involved, it 
should be emphasized again that the Service’s distinctive concerns of 
the year were primarily those related to its part in the Nation’s war 
program. 


Fishery Biological Investigations 


Fish for war is the present aim of the fishery biological investiga- 
tions of the Service. Procuring a maximum yield of food from the 
isheries, a food particularly adapted to wartime needs, depends upon 
management of the fish supply and the rate and method of harvest- 
ing. Without management, overfishing of the most important and 
valuable food fishes will continue. Thus production in subsequent 
years will be curtailed when ample food supplies will be even more 
essential, On the other hand if management is applied this year and 
the fishing rate is adjusted to the annual rate of replacement of the 
ish stocks, greater yields will be obtained during each succeeding 
year with fewer vessels and at smaller cost, the fisheries will be 
brought to maximum production, and conservation of the future 
supply will be assured. 

Principles of management, however, cannot be determined deduc- 
lively or applied arbitrarily. Research is required to disclose, year 
y year and for each important species of aquatic food animal, varia- 
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indoors. Such news items and broadcasts may also in some measur 
encourage outdoor interests among the general public, and it seem 
apparent that, like the British people, the Americans will find then- 
selves in need of such relief from the stresses and strains of carry 
on a difficult war. 

In another sense, conservation publicity serves a national needn 
preventing the spread of ideas whose folly can be revealed to the publ 
merely by a word of caution. Considerable display was given by th 
American press, for example, to a London report that ‘sparrow, 
starlings, crows, larks, curlews, and even swans are helping to fee 
Britain at war.” Fortunately this publicity was followed prompt 
by this Service’s widely read comment that, although wildlife bs 
emergency food values, Americans will make a grave mistake if they 
try at present to include song and game birds in their wartime larde. 
It has been demonstrated that the song birds will make a much bette 
contribution, to the food-for-freedom cause by making war on th: 
insect pests of crops. Even game, which becomes a part of the 
Nation’s food supply and is estimated to replace annually enough 
meat to feed an army of 5,000,000 for 77 days, affords recreation th! 
Americans consider even more important than the meat obtained 
from its pursuit. Yet the general public cannot be constantly awart 
of these relationships; it must be kept infornied. 

Americans have been waging an uphill, though successful, fight fo 
restore their wildlife populations after disastrous exploitation. Game 
laws have been as liberal as the game could stand. Better manage 
ment can increase the surpluses, and even at present there is in some 
areas a surplus of deer, elk and other animals that might be mor 
wisely used to the Nation’s wartime advantage. Yet selfish interes!s 
may—without discrimination—be ready to use war conditions 2s 
pretext for making disastrous inroads on this jresource. If it ev 
becomes necessary, Americans can fall back on their wildlife met! 
supply, although it would not last long. Anyone advocating this at 
present, however, except for species that are locally overabundant, 
is either misguided or else is thinking more about his own privileg 
than about the needs of the Nation. A most effective way to combat 
the wartime spread of such proposals is through making the facts 
and actual relationships known. 
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they should be doubly alert to see that the needs of conservation are 
not forgotten when the materials and revenues of the Nation are so 
urgently needed for war that conservation programs must be cur- 
tailed. We should realize that information media are now feasible 
and most useful instruments for conservation. As shown by the 
experience of the past year, they are also instruments that can be 
used with comparatively little expenditure of time and effort. Drastic 
reductions were in fact made in the small personnel specializing in 
information work, and other employees carried on such work incidental 
to their specialized duties. 

During National Wildlife Week, for example, Service members 
throughout the country made 56 broadcasts of a radio program 
called Wildlife and the American Way of Living and placed news 
‘items on the week’s significance in 180 newspapers in 40 States. 
Officials of the Service, in connection with their attendance at con- 
ventions and meetings, presented addresses and, in response to re- 
quests, described the wildlife situation in‘ articles for periodicals. 
Among the latter was an extensive discussion in an article for Audubon 
Magazine by the Director with the title No Time To Forget Con- 
servation. As a result of these incidental, though deliberate, efforts 
it is believed that the American public and particularly the organized 
conservationists were kept informed and alert and that the hazards 
to conservation of a neglectful public were minimized. 

So far as expenditure of time, effort, and money was involved, it 
should be emphasized again that the Service’s distinctive concerns of 
the year were primarily those related to its part in the Nation’s war 
program. 

Fishery Biological Investigations 


Fish for war is the present aim of the fishery biological investiga- 
tions of the Service. Procuring a maximum yield of food from the 
fisheries, a food particularly adapted to wartime needs, depends upon 
management of the fish supply and the rate and method of harvest- 
ing. Without management, overfishing of the most important and 
valuable food fishes will continue. Thus production in subsequent 
years will be curtailed when ample food supplies will be even more 
essential. On the other hand if management is applied this year and 
the fishing rate is adjusted to the annual rate of replacement of the 
fish stocks, greater yields will be obtained during each succeeding 
year with fewer vessels and at smaller cost, the fisheries will be 
brought to maximum production, and conservation of the future 
supply will be assured. 

Principles of management, however, cannot be determined deduc- 
tively or applied arbitrarily. Research is required to disclose, year 
by year and for each important species of aquatic food animal, varia~ 
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tions in the rate of reproduction, in the total fish populations or stand- 
ing crops, and in the rate of fishing or withdrawal. The measure- 
ment of these variables involves also a relatively complete knowledge 
of the life histories, migrations, and ecological relations of the food 
fishes and of Loth the organisms on which they depend for food and 
those that prey upon them. Important, too, but in more limited 
spheres, especially in relation to oysters, clams, trouts, salmons, and 
certain pondfishes, are the perfecting of methods for artificial cul- 
ture, farming, nutrition, and control of diseases, predators, and 
parasites—all vital activities in conserving existing stocks, restoring 
depleted populations, and creating new supplies. By the conserva- 
tion of fishery resources on these principles, man is permitted to 
harvest and use the products of the waters to the fullest extent 
consistent with their perpetuation. 


Commercial Fishery Management and Conservation 


The annual fulfillment of the congressional mandate of February 
9, 1871, to determine “‘whether any and what ‘diminution in the 
number of the food fishes of the coasts and lakes of the United States 
has taken place” and ‘‘whether any and what protective, prohibitory, 
or precautionary measures should be adopted’? demands more than 
simple statistical recapitulation. To meet the necd, fishery biology, 
an exact science, has been developed by synthesizing the disciplines 
of biology, physics, chemistry, mathematics, economics, and logic. 
A brief résumé will illustrate the progress made in commercial fishery 
studies; recount new findings about the fisheries and the animals that 
support them; and tell of their use in developing conservation prin- 
ciples and management practices, of the recommendations adopted 
to insure the production of more fish of better quality, and of the 
restoration of depleted fisheries. 

The possibilities for better coordination of fishery activities and for 
eventual attainment of the objective of uniform management are 
inherent in the ratification by the Congress on May 4, 1942, of the 
Atlantic Coast Marine Fisheries Compact, signed by nine States, 
under which the Service has been designated as the chief investigative 
and advisory agency. 

The Service’s only opportunity for direct applcation of findings in 
fishery biological research is in the management of the Alaskan 
fisheries, where the advantages of the flexible modern method as 
opposed. to the traditional system of regulation by specific rigid 
legislation has been demonstrated. 

The Fishery Mission to Mexico was continued and has made con- 
siderable progress in studies of the commercial fishery resources and 
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-he development of sound management measures. Surveys and 
ocking of interior waters were also undertaken in cooperation with. 
Mexican Government. 


North Atlantic Area 


ollawing the warning issued by the Service a year ago that. the 
‘inued capture and sale of baby haddock would result in great 
ncial loss and ruin the fishery, the industry voluntarily curtailed 
lines of baby haddock to only about 13 percent of the quantity 
led during the previous year. Recommendations for increasing 
minimum. size limit for haddock from 1 to 2 pounds and enlarging 
h in trawls to release small fish, though not yet adopted, will mate- 
y increase the supply of large haddock. 

flounder catches showed marked improvement, owing to increased 
lings of yellowtails. This species dominated the catches, whereas 
w ycars ago it was of only minor importance. The greater yield 
‘s out the Service’s forecast that more fish could be produced by 
ter concentration on species not widely known or advertised. The 
kback flounder had declined in yield and abundance, and current 
lies indicate the probable ineffectiveness of artificial propagation 
1aintaining the supply. 

-osefish were landed in greater quantities than ever before, the 
hhes having risen from an insignificant figure in 1933 to 145,000,000 
nds. This unprecedented catch, an increase of 70 percent over 
), has caused concern over the future of the fishery. Preliminary 
ings indicate the possible existence of more than one stock support-. 
the fishery and emphasize the need for control. 

‘he reduced abundance of lobsters during recent years, about onc-. 
1 of former high levels, indicates a need for better management. 
Maine 96 percent of those marketed had never spawned. A 
iter minimum size limit, 3! inches carapace measurement, in-. 
d of 3. inches was recommended and already has been adopted 
VTaine, Massachusetts, and New York. Canada also followed the 
‘mmendation in parts of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
‘e tagging experiments indicate that lobsters move only short 
ances, repopulation of depleted areas can be accomplished only by 
eased spawning and not by migration from other areas. 

tlantic salmon restoration was begun in Maine through the con-. 
ion of a cooperative agreement between the Service and State 
servation agencies, and the generous aid of the Canadian Govern- 
it, which provided eggs for restocking. 

[easurement of changes in mackerel abundance is an important 
ylem, for the supply varies from year to year by as much as 20- 
450 percent, with corresponding variations in. the total yield. 
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There scems to be no present danger of depleting the sur> ‘ 
observations are being continued to trace trends of abundan-: 
aid to stabilizing the fishery at a more productive and profits!s 


Middle Atlantic Area 


The 1940-41 blue crab fishery production of Chesapeake E. , 
about 50 percent less than in 1939, due chiefly to lack of an s- 
spawning reserve, although unusually cold weather in Janus= 
was presumed to have killed large numbers of crabs, especially! 
Recommendations made for restoration included establishme: 
accomplished, of sanctuaries closed to crabbing from Mavs 
September 1; enforcement of all size limits specified by Virz . - 
Maryland laws; discontinuing the holding of green crabs in # 
floats; and adequate collection of catch statistics. 

The Atlantic coast shad, except in the Hudson River, hs 
seriously overfished for years, the total food yield has been r- 
and shad fishermen are suffering economic distress. Based or: 
in Chesapeake Bay and in North Carolina and South Carm-. 
Service recommended a, reduced rate of fishing as this would - 
a recovery of shad populations comparable with that in the EF. 
where the fishing rate has permitted survival of sufficient s>-. 
fish to bring the yield to the highest level in history. Marvla: | 
adopted regulations that embody this recommendation of the > 


~ 


South Atlantic and Gulf Areas 


The spawning population of the common shrimp from Ge-:: 
North Carolina, badly reduced by adverse weather in 1940, = 
restored slowly, and normal fishing can be expected within av ° 
two. During this period of scarcity, the grooved shrimp o 
in unusual abundance, especially off North Carolina and G- 
Research has been directed toward perfection of methods to de: 
the abundance of shrimp off the Texas coast, and toward cor: 
of abundance with climatological changes and assessing the 
of current fishing practices. 

During recent years the crab fishery of Louisiana and the- | 
fishery of Texas have been so intensified that indications of d:: 
have become evident. 


—— 


Pacific Area | 


=r la 


Investigations of the Alaska salmon and herring fisheries pr 
data on the populations and runs of the various regions, whie: | 
used as a basis for regulations issued by the Seeretarv. fk ’ 
mendations for management of the fisheries were prepared © ~ | 
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rd for the need of additional canned products and for insuring 
inuance of substantial future supplies. 
udies were undertaken at the recently established laboratory at 
le Port Walter, Alaska, the results of which will place regulation 
ae great pink salmon fishery of southeastern Alaska on a firmer 
3. By means of a two-way counting weir, the number of fry 
rning to the ocean from each year’s spawning is determined. 
his way the size of the next commercial run can be estimated with 
siderable accuracy and the fishing regulations adjusted to permit 
maximum safe catch. 
he greatly increased demands for canned fishery products, as 
as for meal and oil, have stressed the importance of the pilchard 
ory. A serious feature is that the catch continued to be composed 
lominantly of small fish, even in waters north of California, where 
ierto they had been much less numerous. Fishing intensity since 
8 increased fourfold over that from 1925 to 1933. Total mortality 
‘eased concurrently from 40 to 80 percent per annum, a near 
<imum rate of exploitation. 
‘he shark fisheries, stimulated by wartime demands for vitamin 
nd by its high concentration in certain shark-liver oils, especially 
se of the soupfin shark, developed so rapidly as to suggest that the 
th may be too high in relation to the available supply and depletion 
y be imminent. In the interest of economy, it has been urged 
t carcasses be landed to provide for the utilization of additional 
terials that are lost when only the livers are removed at sea and 
carcasses discarded. 


Great Lakes Area 


Che Lake Huron whitefish will soon be added to the list of species 
t no longer support fisheries, a fact emphasizing the need for im- 
diate action to control adverse conditions if these fisheries are to 
preserved. In 1931 the catch of these whitefish was 4,140,000 
inds, but it has declined continuously ever since; in 1939 it was 
5,000 pounds; in 1940, 188,000 pounds; and in 1941, 114,000 pounds, 
only 2.8 percent of the 1931 catch. Destruction of the fishery is 
minent, owing to the introduction of the deep trap net in 1928 
d its multiplied use during later years. Prompt control of this 
rhly destructive gear at the outset would have saved the fishery, but 
rnings of the Service were not heeded until the damage was done. 
The International Board of Inquiry for the Great Lakes Fisheries, 
ablished by Canada and the United States on February 29, 1940, 
s completed its work, and it may be forecast with certainty that the 
al report will recommend some form of unified control and scientific 
anagement of the fisheries to replace the present divided nen 
nine regulatory bodies. 
485482—42——15 
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In investigations directed toward the solution of practical :- 
concerned with the cultivation of oysters and other mollusi- 
tion and management of oyster bottoms, improvement in U 
quality of the product, protection against enemies and pollu:. : 
measures for restoring stocks, special surveys were conducted «: 
siana, Texas, and Washington to determine causes of low prodt: 
Private ovster farming was recommended as one method of ¢- 
additional wartime food. To enable oyster growers to learn « - 
methods, demonstration oyster farms were set up with State o- 
tion in North Carolina and South Carolina. Farming of mi-- 
a means of providing more food was undertaken experimenta.- 
only a few months’ work has shown its feasibility. 

Oyster cultivation has been assisted by the development of . 
method of spreading quicklime on oyster beds to destroy pre 
starfish and by the use of a strong solution of copper sulphate 
young oyster drills. In the control of the boring clam, which L- 
found more difficult, the best method yet devised is to destr 
oystershells that harbor the pests and plant clean seeds. 


Sponge Investigations 


There was a recurrence of the sponge blight that caused wide 
damage off Florida and the West Indies 2 years ago, but it we. 
intense and appeared in only a few localities. The causative orz. 
was identified definitely as Spongiophagus, a water-borne fungus. 
Florida grounds are showing good recovery, and if no further ey : 
occurs a return to normal sponge-fishing operations will be p- 
within 2 years. 


Management of Angling Resources 


The war has given added importance to fresh-water anc! . 
sources, not only because of their recreational aspects but alse b- 
they make a significant annual contribution to the food « 
Intensification of hitherto limited activities in local fisheries for > 
fishes, and the creation of new fisheries for warm-water species in - 
where fishing possibilities are few, are but two of the direct: me- 
compensating the tremendous demands now made on the comer: 
fisheries at all the great coastal producing centers. 

The fish-management investigations that have been carried 
several vears are beginning to yield positive results, partical. 
the southern Apalachians, where they demonstrated that trout :- 
can be improved greatly by consistent stocking, even in stream: 
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ly poor in food. They have also shown that the number of trout 
ilting from natural spawning is approximately the same from year 
year and that increases in the numbers available to anglers must be 
‘phed by artificial stocking. Experiments on conditioning hatchery 
‘es have proved that gradual acclimatization of trouts to stream 
‘ditions prior to planting results in much greater survival. 
(he farm-pond program, a relatively new development, offers possi- 
ties for increasing fish production and fully utilizing undeveloped 
ter areas. The belief of many that a fishpond once stocked will 
itinue to produce year after year, with no attention, is erroneous. 
afford optimum conditions for good fish growth, ponds must re- 
ve care similar to that of farm lands—fertilization, control of 
cous weeds, and carefu] cropping. Experiments are gradually devel- 
ng methods that the layman can apply in good pond management. 
“ertilization is not only instrumental in increasing and maintaining 
1 production in farm ponds but is also increasingly important in the 
duction of warm-water fishes at hatcheries. Among various 
tilizers being tested are soybean meal, cottonseed meal, mixtures 
sheep manure and superphosphate, and inorganic compounds. 
‘avy fertilization of standing waters is proving to be the most effec- 
e method of controlling undesirable aquatic vegetation, in that 
does not subject fish to the hazards inherent in copper sulphate, 
lium arsenite, and other chemical weed killers. 
Testing artificial diets for hatchery fish was continued in various 
‘tions to devise feeding procedures that provide good growth at low 
st—an important factor in raising large quantities of fishes to 
gerling or even to legal size before planting in streams. 


Fish Parasites and Diseases 


Diseases and parasites are the greater deterrents to hatchery effi- 
ney. New contributions to the pathology of fishes included the 
ation of the causative organism of ulcer disease, a strain of Bacteria 
'monicida, another strain of which causes furunculosis. Inoculations 
healthy brook trout with a pure culture of the new strain produced 
e typical lesions of ulcer disease. Progress was made in the study of 
duncle disease, which, it was determined, is caused by infection by 
cteria not yet isolated in pure culture. Four new species of externa] 
otozoan parasites, occurring on gill filaments, were discovered as 
festations of crappics. A new suctorian parasite of smallmouth 
nck bass was described, and highly effective techniques for controlling 
e parasites Costia and Trichodina by means of formalin were 
veloped, as was the fact that bacterial gill discase can be controlled 
’ prolonged treatment with nontoxic concentrations of potassium 
rmanganate. 
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Pollution Studies 


Defense production, followed by actual war conditions, has - 
fied existing water-pollution problems and added new or Ilitt!--~ 
types of pollution. Wastes from paper, fiber, and pulp ind - 
including rayon and viscose plants, increased in volume; the n- 
petroleum and its derivatives opened new oil fields with att: 
pollution hazards; and increased and unrestricted mininy sc:. 
added volumes of silt and rock wastes to formerly unpoluteu 3 


1 
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War also brought great changes in the chemical industry that r- . 
in new wastes, some harmless and others dangerous, but con---- 


which little is known. The mobilization of large concentra. 
troops created in some areas difficult problems of sewage dispe~s 
sanitation. 


it 


Given full cooperation of the War Department, field inve-ti - 


of the Service studied pollution problems at 30 ordnance plat:- 
visited 12 others where no pollution occurred. With standard te 
equipment installed on its laboratory trucks and in permanent :: 
tion laboratories at Columbia, Mo., Fort Worth, Tex., and Sp: 
S. Dak., complete analyses of wastes were undertaken and bi <- 
determined the effects of their components on fishes. As rape 
results warranted, recommendations for pollution control were : 
to the proper authoritics, who are giving excellent cooperst: 
aquatic-resource preservation. 

In addition to the special investigations at Army plants, rv 
programs for studying industrial pollution were maintained. Ar: 
on arsenical wastes was completed, and detailed researches are ° 
made on mine wastes and return waters from irrigation pr. 
A manual for the study of water pollution is being prepared. 


Fish Protection and Engineering Developments 


Only in recent vears has attention been paid to the preserva 
fish in strenms affected by the construction of dams for powr. 
eration and for irrigation, flood control, and other purposes. ¢: 
quently, some fisheries have been permanently lost. Dc: 


design, construction, and hatchery development are necesssn 
the protection of fishery resources in waters affected. 

Stream surveys were conducted throughout the Columbia & 
Basin to appraise the effectiveness of fishery protective mea- 
already in operation and to learn where additional protection 
facilities are needed. Programs of rehabilitation were planned {’ 
in the vicinity of Shasta Dam, Calif., where the former spav 
grounds in the upper Sacramento River have been made inacce~ 
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biological surveys as well as the solution of problems in engr- 
i 
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> procedure followed is essentially similar to that in operation at 
2k Island Dam on the Columbia River, where the great height of 
‘snd Coulee Dam prevents the use of ladders or other devices that 
“ble fishes to pass over lower dams. The upstream migrants are 
‘ppéd below the dam and hauled to new streams suitable for 
,whing or to holding ponds where they remain until the sex products 
‘en, can be stripped, and are incubated artificially in hatcheries. 
-veys in the Willamette Valley were continued in cooperation with 
+ War Department to determine the need for fish protection in 
‘imection with four high dams scheduled for future construction. 
Fish screens have been used with some success for many years to 
svent the loss of fishes in irrigation diversions, but their designs 
ve not yet been standardized. Screens constructed and operated 

the Service serve both to conserve fishes and to test new designs 
d methods of operation. Accumulations of silt and debris on the 
‘eens are troublesome, and efforts are being made to overcome the 
ficulty by use of baffles. Fungous growth also clogs the screens, 
d customary automatic cleaning methods have been ineffective, but 
rious devices tested experimentally have proved satisfactory. 


Research on Birds and Mammals 
Waterfowl and Other Migratory Birds 


To supply current information as a basis for sound regulation, in- 
stigational activities were concentrated on the migratory game 
rds, a resource of great recreational and esthetic value as well as of 
onomic worth. The food value alone of the estimated annual bag 

15,000,000 ducks and geese is not less than $5,250,000 and when 
sed as food the game releases its equivalent weight in domestic 
sultry and other meats. 


The Waterfowl Situation 


The Service’s minimum objective for a continental waterfowl pop- 
ation has been achieved, the inventory of January indicating that 
ie stock of ducks and geese has grown to about 100,000,000 birds, 
ore than 3% times the estimate for 1935. 

Canada.—Sampling of conditions on important Canadian breeding 
‘ounds was continued in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Ed- 
ard Island, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. A re- 
ort on British Columbia prepared by the chief migratory bird officer 
‘that Province was received through the cooperation of the National 
arks Bureau at Ottawa. A trip was made to Newfoundland, fol- 
wed by a survey in the Maritime Provinces during the hunting 
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season. In eastern Canada there was a gratifying increase in num- 
bers in most species of nesting ducks and geese. Only those of the 
important black duck appeared to have decreased slightly. During 
the fall migration, however, this species appeared in normal numbers. 
In the Prairie Provinces there was little change in the general*water 
situation. Many sloughs and pot holes visited in 1940 were dry, 
whereas other areas that formerly grew wheat were supporting broods 
of ducks. Insufficient water to last through the season frequently 
resulted in waterfowl losses. A few moderately severe outbreaks of 
botulism occurred, and comparative analysis indicated that the num- 
ber of birds produced probably varied I{ttle from that of 1940. Water 
levels were-below normal in the Athabaska Delta, and although food 
was abundant most lakes lacked good rearing cover. <As a result 
ducks were less common than the year before, and it seemed probable 
that many had continued northward to the McKenzie Basin. The 
great interior valleys of British Columbia supported a somewhat 
larger population of breeding waterfowl than in 1940, which was 
particularly gratifying in the case of the diving species. 

Alaska.—The biologist of the Mississippi Flyway established sum- 
mer headquarters at Chevak, in the lower Yukon Valley and from 
that point made‘an extensive survey of the vast breeding grounds of 
the region, which indicated a satisfactory increase in both ducks and 
geese. ; 

Merico.—The biologist of the Pacific Flyway continued studies in 
the Valley of Mexico and in western areas. The number of ducks 
reaching these winter quarters was far below normal, attractive cli- 
matic and water conditions keeping them in the United States. 
Geese and cranes were present in numbers that compared favorably 
with those of other recent seasons. 

United States.—Studies in the United States were concentrated 
chiefly about units of the national wildlife refuge system. Abundance 
of water throughout the breeding grounds resulted in the highest 
waterfowl production in many years, a fact that was confirmed by 
reports from volunteer migration observers. In the North Central 
States and generally on the Pacific coast, sportsmen had good shoot- 
ing, apparently close to normal. Elsewhere, however, due to con- 
tinued mild weather, the kill was light. 


. Other Migratory Birds 


Studies of the woodcock on its breeding grounds in Pennsylvania, 
Maine, and the Maritime Provinces indicate slow recovery from the 
losses suffered 2 years ago. Regulatory action affording complete 
protection to the Wilson’s snipe was fully justified, as reports indicate 
a continued decrease in its numbers. The causes are not definitely 
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»wn, and this species should be made the subject of continental 
estigation. Studies of the status of the mourning dove were made 
ing fall, winter, and spring, particularly in the Southeastern States. 
2overy of this species, especially the eastern form, has not been 
isfactory, indicating need for additional restrictions on shooting. 
definite management plan for the white-winged dove will result 
m. investigations being concluded during the calendar year 1942, 
luding those of the biologist of the Central Flyway who worked 
ith through eastern Mexico to Guatemala and El Salvador, and of 
pecial party assigned to northwestern Mexico. 


Distribution and Migration Records 


For reasons of economy and to limit the use of aluminum needed 
* war purposes, bird banding was drastically curtailed. Though 
ictically no new permits were issued, and work with colonial spe- 
s was largely suspended, cooperators reported the banding of 
9,842 birds, of which 46,758 were ducks and geese. Returns and 
-overies totaling 25,846 brought the grand total to more than 
2,000. Distribution and migration data received from 225 ob- 
-vers added 44,340 records to the files. In addition 900 locality 
d 817 bibliographic references were compiled. 


. Wildlife Surveys and Management 
Wildlife Relationships te Forest and Range 


In the Lake States the goldfinch, junco, chipping sparrow, and 
-ewer’s blackbird, and the white-footed mouse, chipmunk, and red 
uirrel, seriously reduce both the natural and artificial regeneration 
jack pine. The practical remedy after fires or logging operations 
to plant seed at ebbs in these animal populations and to treat the 
ed with certain recently developed repellents. Experiments show 
iat bird damage to longleaf pine reproduction in Mississippi and 
lorida, is partially offset by direct seeding following planned burning. 
Studies on the San Joaquin Experimental Range, Calif., reveal that 
ie ground squirrel, kangaroo rat, and cottontail rabbit compete 
rectly with livestock for forage. Damage by the pocket gopher to 
»¢etation in foothill areas is adequately compensated through bene- 
ts resulting from the presence of this rodent. Pneumonia and mal- 
utrition contribute to constant fluctuations in the numbers of all 
ecies of rodents and rabbits and of some species of'birds. Investi- 
ations at the Squaw Butte Experimental Range, Oreg., show that 
ddents prevent the reseeding of crested wheatgrass in midsummer. 
‘he remedy appears to be artificial seeding in periods of rodent scar- 
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city. A plague of meadow mice destroyed 50 percent of gra-- ! 
25 percent of bitterbrush and other browse plants in some - . 
Oregon areas. Experiments were begun in Montana and |.. , 
determine the effects of fire on rodent populations and the r:. 
necessary to protect forest plantations from rodents. Pocket z 
are of importance on Rocky Mountain and Intermountain razz 
in relation to livestock grazing. Overutilization of range br. 
livestock and deer constitutes a serious problem in Nevada ac¢ 
forests, and recommendations were made for liberal reduction: - 
and livestock herds in critical areas. Damage to pondero=s : 
Arizona by Abert squirrels was controlled by live trapping for =. 
other areas and by supervised hunting. 

In Arizona and New Mexico jack rabbits were most abun..:. 
overgrazed livestock areas. Smaller numbers were noted on: 
ranges, and an increase on good grass lands. Active coopers’ 
the work on forests and ranges included the Forest Service. (- 
Service, Soil Conservation Service, and State conservation ¢ 
ments. 


Cooperative Wildlife-Management Research 


Active cooperation with the land-grant colleges, State conser 
departments, and the American Wildlife Institute was conti 
wildlife management research in 10 States representative of 
regions (table 1). As in preceding years the major objectives + 
(1) Research on important problems in wildlife management, - 
in training young men for management and investigative wor 
(3) cooperation with all agencies in translating research findirz 


active programs and practices. A brief tabulation of activities f 


TABLE 1.—Activities in cooperative wildlife-management research, 194: 


Projects Grad- | Projects | Grn 


uate | Active Gale 

Units stu | coaper- Units E> ey 
Car- | Com- | dents | ators Car- | Com- de i 

ried pleted | trained ried pleted trague 
—— |_| | | —_ —_ — 
Alabama ........ 6 o| 7 15 Pennsylvania...) 2s 
Iowa .. 2.2... e.- 10 2 8 17 ! CVAS ool lll. 7 0 * 
Maine 22.0.2... 8 3 6 1s | MN Boeck 4 r 
Misounll......... 17 7 13 2 1 Mirginig.o.. c<.. 11 | 5 ’ 
OMG c2tcnnecuss j aay 5 8 15 —_—— - 
Oregon 2.2.22... 7 4 | 8 | 16 | Total.... | gs | R ” 
PWoildhife under investigation: Wild turkey, quail (bobwhite and mountuin), rine-neea-: - 
grouse cnutfed and) save) mourning dove, woolecock, Hunyvariuan partridve, deer owhitesa > 
Dlacktaidl, antelope, snowshoe hare, cottontuil rabbit, squirrel (gray and fox), Mnusktias, feare. 


Opessuln, Weasel, red fox, predutors, and waterfowl], 
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Biological Investigations on Wildlife Refuges 


'n the Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge, Okla., rainfall above 
mal. produced a heavy growth of annual forage plants and an in- 
ise 1n long grasses, possibly crowding out some of the valuable short 
sses. The small herd of introduced pronghorn antelope is slowly 
‘easing. On the Sheldon National Antelope Refuge, Nev., and the 
*t Mountain National Antelope Refuge, Oreg., competition between 
1 game and domestic stock and the range requirements of the ante- 
2 were studied. A cover-type map of the Sheldon Refuge was com- 
-ed in cooperation with the Grazing Service and a management 
mh projected. 


State Biological Surveys and Faunal Studies 


nvestigations were continued on a biological survey of the State of 
.shington, a report on the biological survey of the Aleutian Islands is 
tring completion, a manuscript was completed for publication as a 
rth American Fauna on the habits, classification, and distribution of 
rth American wolves, work progressed on revisions of the classifica- 
n of American pumas and the white-tailed deer, and a study was 
npleted of the marten of the northern Rocky Mountains, with plans 

its management. From surveys an estimate was made of 
‘64,391 big-game“animals in the United States at the close of 1940. 
I'he mammal collection was increased by 800 specimens, 496 speci- 
ms were identified for other institutions, and 706 were loaned. To 
32 bird collection were added 935 specimens, 819 specimens were 
ntified for other institutions, and 716 were loaned. A leaflet de- 
‘ibing the Biological Surveys mammal collection was issued. Service 
ylogists described 12 new mammals belonging to the genera Canis, 
mmiscus, Lutra, Nasua, Onychomys, Peromyscus, Pitymys, Tamias- 
irus, and Thomomys and one new bird of the genus Colinus. The 
ological Surveys laboratories were used by more than 150 coopera- 
ve research workers. 


Economic Investigations on Wildlife 


Wildlife relationships.—Studies were continued in cooperation with 
e Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Department of 
griculture, of the relationship of birds to rice production, particu- 
rly to the control of insect pests of rice. Investigations were made 

waterfowl depredations on crops in Colorado, Utah, Idaho, and 
'ashington and of the effectiveness of control methods. In surveys 
: damage by starlings to horticultural crops, methods for prevention 
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were tested. Economic relationship studies involved bald an... 
eagles, band-tailed pigeons, gallinules, owls, foxes, raccoons... - 


cats. Cooperation in wildlife food studies was extended to 
Federal and State agencies, and eight State conservation 
utilized the Service’s laboratory facilities for work on wilt..! 
lems. Completion of field research on the economic statu: 
Canadian porcupine included the development of measures tha: 
eliminate losses due to local concentrations in timber and for - 


duction and maple-sugar production areas and in orchard a... ° 


crops. A color motion picture on the subject was filmed and #- 
be available for public use. 


Control Methods 


Coyote control_—Research on coyote control methods includ» 


to determine the efficacy of a new device, the ‘‘coyote-getter.”s 


¢ 


discharging cartridge. Results obtained from 82,000 trap-~: . 


and 107,000 set days with the new device disclosed that the i 
less destructive than steel traps to domestic sheep, big game. 

furbearers, and large birds of prey and that the trap is supe" 
use in cattle pastures and in sections containing bears and «: 


dogs, but more subject to interference by rodents. The covote- . 


was generally more effective in severe weather; the trap in mili 
new device is being used to a limited extent in coyete control in - 
Western States to supplement trapping operations. 

New or substitute control poisons.—As the war has cut off imp~ 
of thallium, squill, and strychnine, programs of predator and ° 
control must depend upon poisons that can be effectively used 2 
stitutes. ‘Tests thus far made indicate that zine phosphide. © 
not so consistently satisfactory, may serve in place of strychnine: 
thallium in rodent control. 

Propagation of red squill._—Toxic red squill, a most imports’ 


poison formerly imported from Mediterranean countries can be 2 - 
in the United States, although the supply of bulbs and seed /°! 


purpose is limited. Experimental propagation of the plant 


developed through cooperation with the Bureau of Plant I:.: 


of the Department of Agriculture. Red squill requires 4 to 3: 
however, to mature. It is hoped that through careful selevus 
tests marked increase can be made in the toxicity of bulbs 2 
Numerous cooperators from Florida to southern California are : 
in this effort. The process for the fortification or strengthet 
low-grade squill powder developed by the Service last vear - 
put to practical use in rat-control work. In addition to the G 
ment-operated fortification unit at Denver, a plant was set . 
Louisiana under technical direetion of Service scientists. 
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® ontrol of rabbits on southwestern ranges.—Ranches in the Southwest 
®y been periodically confronted with ravages by jack rabbits and 
lr rodents on the open range, particularly under the combined 
“sure of livestock and drought. Removal of livestock alone will 
f€ correct the situation—the rabbits also must be removed for a 
%,, An investigator is working on a low-cost method for range 
41s of relatively low forage production. 
tilack rat control—An experienced investigator was sent to Florida 
tJevelop control methods for black and Alexandrian rats in the 
tshern coastal areas and at ports where the entrance of rats infested 
1 plague or typhus-bearing parasites might occur. 
agle studies—Federal legislation giving protection to the bald 
ein all parts of continental United States except Alaska has focused 
mtion on its economic relationships, but investigations of the 
us of this and the golden eagle have been largely stopped by war 
- ditions. The bald eagle is relatively uncommon over much of the 
« ted States though still abundant in the coastal region of south- 
tern Alaska, despite being long subject to bounty payments there. 


if Upland Game Birds 
.Vutrition and physiology of upland game birds—aAs a basis for 
, Magement, comparative studies were made of the feeding of imma- 
.e@ ring-necked pheasants and ruffed grouse. In studies of nutri- 
1al requirements of breeding bobwhite quail the effects of various 
nds of feed on the health of these birds were extensively tested, 
tain ones showing important results in the lowered death rate of 
ing birds. The symptoms of vitamin A deficiency in quail were 
jermined. ) 
'ipland game management.—The results of stocking a pure strain of 
d turkey on Bull Island, S. C., in 1940 were encouragingly success- 
, as there was a marked population increase after two breeding 
isons. Cooperating with the Forest Service, Department of 
Ticulture, a management unit known as. the Wambaw Wild Turkey 
anagement area was established on the Francis Marion National 


rest, 5. C. 
Waterfowl Habitat Studies 


Marsh management —Surveys were completed of the 200,000 acres 
wildlife refuge land in Louisiana, and recommendations made to 
ate authorities for needed biological improvements for fur, fish, and 
her wildlife resources. Investigations of waterfowl] habitats demon- 
rated the relation of shallow water areas and cyclic organisms to the 
currence of duck sickness and pointed to remedial management 
easures. Grazing was shown to be an aid to maintenance of desir- 
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able goose and shorebird habitat. Habitat and economic relations of 
the sandhill crane were investigated on breeding grounds in Oregon 
and on wintering areas in New Mexico and Texas. 

Mosquito control in wildlife habitat —Completion of a 4-year study 
on means of coordinating necessary mosquito control with wildlife 
conservation demonstrated that by developing appropriate water- 
contro] structures in coastal or tidal marshes so as to maintain fishes 
at all times, mosquito breeding usually is practically eliminated and 
that improving such marshes for waterfowl may afford Jocal control 
of mosquito production. In cooperation with the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, an analysis was completed of the results of malaria-control 
practices at power and flood-control reservoirs. 

Propagation of waterfoul food plants —In studying optimum storage 
conditions for the germination of seeds of five valuable species of 
bulrush, in cooperation with the Bureau of Plant Industry, it was 
found that material stored wet gives uniformly better results than 
that kept dry. The effects of changing salinities and of silting on the 
production of marsh and aquatic plants were recorded for the tidal 
section of the Potomac River. Successful experimental plantings of 
waterfowl foods were made in storm-created ponds at the Delta 
National Wildlife Refuge, Lea. 

Control of pest plants—Changing undesirable to desirable plant 
associations and maintaining the latter is imperative in developing 
and managing areas for producing game and fur. Intensive investiga- 
tions were made on refuges in Louisiana, Tennessee, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, and Maryland. Experiments in plant growth control 
by alteration of water levels, by planting desirable competing species, 
by use of chemical agents and mechanical devices, and by grazing 
and burning, showed that each method is effective under appropriate 
conditions. 


Fur Animal Conservation and Restoration 


Wartime Use of Furs 


To render maximum service toward insuring that our armed forees 
in cold climates shall be properly equipped with warm clothing, the 
fur resources program was reorganized, cooperative arrangements 
were entered into with the Quartermaster Corps and the War Produc- 
tion Board, and the Secretary of War appointed an official of the Ser- 
vice as fur consultant. The Service supplied samples of numerous 
furs for use in determining their frost-resistant qualities and testing 
their suitability for sleeping bags and certain types of clothing. At 
the request of war agencies, comparative tests of furs and fabrics 
were initiated in cooperation with the Bureaus of Home Economics 
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® Animal Industry of the Department of Agriculture. The receipts 
"4 furs sold by the Service amounted to $2,466,308. These com- 
ed furs taken on national wildlife refuges, $73,891.77; predatory 
‘nal pelts, $22,389.47; experimental and miscellaneous skins, 
"28.76; and fur seals and blue foxes, $2,360,698. 
7 
Me ’ Cooperative Research 
ss 
. 'ur-fiber investigations —Continuing the study of factors contribut- 
J: to desirable quality in pelts of fur animals, a preliminary analysis 
:, made of inherited fur fiber characteristics associated with woolli- 
3 in domestic rabbits. Studies of luster in Karekul sheep pelts 
~e furthered by construction of new apparatus, and information on 
wth characteristics of Persian lamb curls was assembled from 
- ilable foreign literature, contributing to investigations conducted 
cooperation with the Bureau of Animal Industry. Toward the 
of the year the entire program was so revised as to handle new 
_ jects having direct bearing on the war. These include studies of 
. suitability of furs and fur fibers for war use, and the utilization of 
_ ite fur and fur scraps. | 
-eproduction studies.—In studies on the reproductive cycles of fur 
mals, continued in cooperation with Swarthmore College, work on 
silver fox was concentrated on the relation of onset of heat to 
uation, maturation of the ovum, sperm transport and respiration, 
.rmatogenesis, and on chromosomes. A survey of breeding prac- 
33 in mink ranching was begun. Relationship between delayed 
-ylantation and long gestation period in the marten was established. 
-* seal reproductive and embryological material was also studied. 
Nutritional research.—N utritional studies on fur animals conducted 
cooperation with Cornell University have shown that silver foxes 
uire vitamins A, B,, D, nicotinic acid, and the antigray hair factor. 
e minimum requirements of foxes and minks for vitamin A were 
“ermined. The effects of thiamin daficiency and Chastek paralysis 
foxes were found to be identical. A series of digestion trials 
»wed that both minks and foxes digest cooked starch to the extent 
390 percent or more but that they do not digest raw starch so well. 
estimate was made of the maintenance-energy requirement of 
ilt foxes and minks. Studies were continued on the digestibility of 
‘h protein feeds by foxes and on the relation of nutrition to urinary 
culi and Chastek paralysis in minks. 


Fur-Animal Experiment Stations 


New York.—Wartime conditions have demonstrated the wisdom of 
veloping substitutes for raw meat in feeding fur animals. Experi- 
nts at the station near Saratoga Springs showed that beef meal, fish 
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meal, and tripe can be used to replace half the raw meat in summer 
mink rations. Preliminary studies indicated that mating minks on © 
two consecutive days after March 9 or 10 is as satisfactory as the usual 
practice of mating them several times at weekly intervals. Observa- 
tions were made of the effect on the quality of fox pelts of shaded fur 
sheds as compared with open, raised wire pens. Data obtained during 
the fox breeding season indicated a definite correlation between vulvar 
size, cell structure, and ovulation. Experiments are in progress to 
determine the minimum calcium requirements of growing fox pups. 

California.—In a 27-month test at the Rabbit Experiment Station 
at Fontana, in which 56 does and 2,758 young were self-fed during the 
lactation period, it was found that a ration containing a limited number 
of cereal grains is satisfactory when the rabbits are given free choice of 
one or more grains in conjunction with a plant protein supplement and 
legume hay. The normal body temperature for rabbits was deter- 
mined to be 103.6° F. Encouragement was given to the use of domes- 
tic rabbit meat in the Food for Freedom campaign. 

Maryland.—Muskrat investigations at the fur animal field station 
on the Blackwater National Wildhfe Refuge included correlation of 
house count with pelt production per acre and field studies of trapping 
management methods, effects of sex and season on market classifica- 
tion of pelts, and feeding and breeding habits. The value of fur 
research on the refuge was enhanced by the establishment there of a 
Weather Bureau observation unit. Studies of the muskrat and 
nutria in pens were expanded. Musk glands of muskrats and beavers 
and testes of muskrats were collected for the Bureau of Animal 
Industry for analyses with a view to the isolation of new compounds 
to point the way to an interpretation of steroid hormone metabolism. 
Embryological material also was assembled to complete the representa- 
tion for the year. Upon request, a study was made of the possibilities 
for raising muskrats in the Mobile Bay Delta, Ala. 


Wildlife-Disease Investigations 


Fur animals.—Through laboratory and field tests an increased mar- 
gin of safety in distemper vaccine for use with farm-raised minks has 
been achieved by prolonged exposure of the virus to formalin. ¢ A 
valuable contribution to knowledge of the hosts of canine distemper 
was made by the detection of this disease in a zoological park in red, 
gray, and kit foxes, raccoon dogs, coyote-dog hybrids, and dingoes. 
A source of loss in domestic rabbit has been eliminated by the recogni- 
tion and removal from forage of the woollypod milkweed (Asclepias 
eriocarpa). 

Big game.—The practice of vaccinating the buffaloes on game 
refuges against brucellosis is being continued, and a considerable num- 
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‘of young immunized animals are now safe for introduction into 
localities. | 

urd diseases —Measures for the control of infectious rhinitis in 
1 have been improved by the use of bacterins in combating the 
ndary invading organism. An important relationship of the 
rium Pseudomonas aeruginosa to Clostridium botulinum in out- 
uks of western duck sickness has been discovered, and steps are 
-g taken to apply this finding in more effective control measures. 


National Park Wildlife 


be study of the relations of predators to Dall sheep and caribou, 
un in 1939 in Mount McKinley National Park, was completed. 
-he presence of a rather stable wolf population the sheep numbers 
n not to have varied greatly in recent years, as it is generally the 
‘ker animals that are captured. Wolf predation on lambs during 
ir first winter scems the most important factor in stabilizing the 
2p population. The caribou, which is the main wolf food, is a 
fer species in respect to sheep and appears to be maintaining its 
nbers. No evidence was found of eagles preying on Dall sheep 
.bs. 

. thorough range survey of Glacier National Park led to the coordi- 
ion of the horse-grazing program with improved wildlife, vegeta- 
1, and soil-management practices. In Kings Canyon ‘National 
‘*k, studies of grazing pressure by pack and saddle stock led to 
ommendations for the protection of scenic and recreational areas. 
idies were made of livestock grazing in Arches and Zion National 
muments and Carlsbad Caverns National Park, and of winter range 
Yellowstone National Park and of the possibilities for discase and 
»bable consequent losses in big game. Survey of the critically 
-rbrowsed condition of Zion Canyon in Zion National Park showed 
1t. tree and shrub reproduction is impossible with present deer 
mbers. As previous live-trapping of deer proved ineffective, more 
istic reduction is imperative. Damage to forests by porcupines 
s investigated in Bryce Canyon National Park and Montezuma 
stle National Monument. 

Inventories were made of wildlife populations in Kings Canyon, 
quoia, and Kings Mountain National Parks, Joshua Tree National 
onument, and Cape Netarts State Park. A survey of Custer 
creational Demonstration Area was made to determine the possi- 
ity of reintroducing big-game mammals. Inventorics were made 
the flora of Organ Pipe, Arches, and White Sands National Monu- 
nts and of the proposed Big Bend National Park. Cooperation 
is extended to military authorities at Fort Knox in reintroducing 
me and fur animals and at Fort Story in plans for mosquito control. 
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Investigation of aquatic resources were made in Kings Canyon 
National Park and Boulder Dam National Recreational Area. Waters 
of five recreational demonstration areas in Pennsylvania were inspected 
by Service and State biologists in a movement to formulate a fish- 
stocking policy for all areas in that State. A study of waters in 
Shenandoah National Park was made as a basis for determining 
streams to be stocked and for preparing fishing regulations. 


Wildlife on Indian Lands 


Wildlife research and conservation activities of this Service were 
this year extended to cover all Indian lands in the United States— 


about 55,006,000 acres. Under an agreement with the Indian Service, — 


approved August 7, 1941, a project for investigations of wildlife on 


Indian lands was organized in the Fish and Wildlife Service to work | 


on the conservation of wildlife resources of reservations and the 
increase of food and fur therefrom. Practical problems studied 
included food production from salmon, bison, deer, and other species; 
fur production from beavers, muskrats, and other fur animals; rodent 
and predator control; conservation and management education; 
drafting wildlife laws; and coordination of Indian and State conserva- 
tion activities. The facts disclosed and the recommendations made 
had the following results: Six tribes enacted laws to maintain high 
yields of prime beaver pelts; management of the Crow buffalo herd, 
largest in the United States, was directed toward meat and hide 
production; salmon fishing was regulated on the Columbia River and 
on the Quillayute Reservation, Wash.; Indian claims to fish trap sites 
in Alaska were suspended to prevent hindrances to salmon production 
during the war; and wartime development of wildlife resources on the 
Colorado Reservation was begun by using Japanese evacuecs. 


National Wildlife Refuge Program 
Land Acquisition 


The program of land acquisition for national wildlife refuges was 
greatly curtailed by economic conditions brovght on by the war. 
Early in the year it was decided not to institute arbitrary condemna- 
tion cases but to proceed only witb those already filed. 

The Migratory Bird Conservation Commission, at its only meeting 
of the year, on January 27, approved the Service’s recommendation 
for the lease of 1 tract of 4,756 acres and the acquisition of 203 parcels 
totaling 23,511 acres in 22 refuge units, as follows: Bear River, Utah 
(an easement) ; Blackbeard, Ga. (headquarters site); Brigantine, N. J., 
4.6 acres; Chassabowitzka, Fla., 4,837 acres; Chincoteague, Md.-Va., 
10,000 acres; Horicon, Wis., 695 acres; Kentucky Woodlands, Ky., 
248 acres; Lake Ilo, N. Dak., 144 acres; Lake Isom, Tenn., 11 acres; 
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Little Pend Oreille, Wash., 681 acres; Long Lake, N. Dak., 320 acres; 
Lower Klamath, Oreg., 1,275 acres; Necedah, Wis., 87 acres; Oke- 
fenokee, Ga., 980 acres; Parker River, Mass., 417 acres; Reelfoot, 
Tenn. (headquarters site) ; Santa Ana, Tex., 2,014 acres; Skagit, Wash., 
81 acres; Tamarac, Minn., 212 acres; Union Slough, Iowa, 905 acres; 
White River, Ark., 532 acres; and Willapa, Wash., 65 acres. 

On 29 refuges 121 acquisitions were closed, adding 58,394 to the 
acreage already under the jurisdiction of the Service. Appraisals — 
were made of 331,000 acres for the program under the Federal Aid to 
Wildlife Restoration Act, and by Executive order there were reserved 
3,114 acres of public lands in Arkansas and Washington under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior for use by the State 
game commissions in connection with State wildlife refuges established 
under that act. 

Executive orders added 4 national wildlife refuges—the Kenai 
National Moose Range and the Kodiak, both in Alaska; the Safford, 
Ariz., and the Susquehanna, Md., involving 4,657,000 acres of public 
domain, 245 acres transferred from other agencies, and 2,895 acres 
leased—and one wildlife-management area of 81,049 acres, the 
Beltrami, Minn., for administration under Service custody by the 
Minnesota Department of Conservation, through the transfer of 
jurisdiction from the Department of Agriculture to the Department 
of the Interior; and enlarged the St. Marks Refuge, Fla., by 40 acres 
of public lands. Three easement refuges—the Creedman Coulee, 
Halfbreed, and Lamesteer, Mont.—involving 80 acres of public 
domain and 6,826 acres of land under gratuitous easement were added. 

Surveys were made of 654 miles of-boundary and interior lines; and 
87 miles of boundary were staked for fence construction. Survey 
descriptions for title examination and preparation of deeds of con- 
veyance for 411 tracts were completed on approximately 86,731 acres. 

In March the Bureau of Yards and Docks of the Navy Department 
made the first of many requests for appraisals of lands for war pur- 
poses, and at the close of the year practically the entire Jand-ac- 
quisition personnel was engaged in evaluating and surveying lands 
and preparing reports and maps for that Department. 


Development of Refuges 


Despite great curtailment in the use of CCC, WPA, and NYA 
labor on wildlife refuges, development progressed considerably. The 
WPA furnished 5,747 man-months of employment, of which 1,173 
were used on road improvements essential in the national emergency. 
The projects were operated principally in localities where relief labor 
was not required in connection with the war program. 

In the past the CCC provided the labor necessary for extensive 
development operations on Federal refuges, but this year, in order to 

4854824216 
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furnish the greatest possible aid to the war program there was a 
transition of CCC activities from refuge development work to im- 
portant war work and the number of camps assigned to the Service 
was reduced from 36 to 12. Of these, 4 were engaged in the develop- 
ment and improvement of military areas, and arrangements were 
completed for utilizing 8 camps on military areas or on projects 
necessary for the protection and conservation of national resources 
that are important to the war program. The work accomplished by 
the 4 military camps is typical of the contribution made to the war 
program by the CCC. It consisted of constructing and improving 
truck trails, fences, communications systems, bomb-storage shelters, 
pipe lines, rifle ranges, and recreational areas and in improving areas 
by mosquito control. Camps not detailed to military areas were 
assigned the important task of protecting natural resources, which 
involved the construction and maintenance of fire breaks and fire 
lines, extensive reduction of fire hazards, fire fighting, completion of 
water-control structures, dikes, dams, and other water-utilization 
projects, and biological development. 


Administration and Management 


The number of national wildlife refuges now administered by the 
Service is 272 (17,643,915 acres) (table 2), of which 254 (9,892,713 
acres) are in the United States and 18 (8,051,202 acres) in Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 2 having been dropped from the list— 
Siskiwit, Mich., and Expedition Island, Alaska. Executive orders 
established 7 new refuges, and 8 refuges (1,272,407 acres) were placed 
under active administration with permanent personnel assigned. 
Exclusive of casement refuges, 101 units (11,960,268 acres) are now 
operated by a staff of 261 permanent and 36 part-time personnel, 
about the same as last year, although the acreage increased 12 percent, 
assistance from CCC and WPA was practically climinated, and many 
employces were on military furlough with the armed forces. War 
restrictions on the purchase of tires, equipment, and repair parts 
reduced the operation of automotive and other equipment drastically, 
the permitted mileage for cars and trucks from a third to a half that 
of the previous year. 


TABLE 2.—Classification and acreage of national wildlife refuges administered by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service 


Classification Number Acres 
For migratory waterfowl... _- thes Saisie cath 4 Bateaa sas nes ages tasty glo andes Ee a AS ed 184 2, 962, 025 
For other migratery birds and general wildlife. ...0......2..2..22-22-2-2-..2..20--.- 25 3, 973, 754 
For colonial nongame birds. ..........---- 22-2 2-2 ee ee ee ce eee eee eee 46 104, 149 
POE IAT, 2 Se Paoo oh Ree ree ala a lamictal hana taal Lae ee oe as Geel cree le : 16 10, 601, 364 
Patuxent Research Refuge, Md_........... ...------------- 0-2 ee eee eee eee 1 2. 623 


UALS ie oe tae egies sa Seema kee ae earn ae eae eas 272 | 17, 643, 915 
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Funds received from the Sixth Supplemental Defense Act of 1942 
for the emergency protection of forests, forest industries, and im- 
portant facilities were expended for that purpose on a number of 
refuges. Fires on refuges totaled 169 and involved 32,195 acres. 
Moneys made available under a special appropriation for soil and 
moisture conservation activities were allotted to 10 refuges. 

For use for bombing and artillery ranges, troop maneuvers, military 
bases, emergency landing fields, and other war purposes, the Service 
turned over to the War and Navy Departments for the duration 
972,987 acres of refuge lands—primarily submarginal areas in the 
South and Midwest and parts of large areas in the West used jointly 
for wildlife and livestock. No highly developed wildlife areas were 
released and little or no harm to wildlife has resulted from military 
activities. 


Bird Refuges 


The following bird refuges were established by Executive orders: 
Ash Creek (Safford), an upland game-bird area of 240 acres in Gra- 
ham County, Ariz., transferred from the Soil Conservation Service 
(E. O. April 20, 1942); Susquehanna, an area of 2,900 acres in Cecil 
and Harford Counties, Md., primarily a resting and feeding refuge 
for ducks during migration (E. O. June 23, 1942); Creedman Coulee, 
an easement area of 2,684 acres in Hill County, Mont., as a water- 
fowl nesting and resting refuge (E. O. October 29, 1941); Halfbreed 
Lake, an easement area of 3,097 acres in Stillwater County, Mont., 
for waterfowl nesting and resting (E. O. May 19, 1942); and the 
Lamesteer, an easement area of 800 acres in Wibaux County, Mont., 
also for waterfowl nesting and resting (E. O. May 19, 1942). 

Most of the waterfowl nesting refuges had more water and were in 
better condition than ever before, and several had an abundance of 
water for the first time since their establishment. The spring run-off 
gave the water-control structures the most severe test since their in- 
stallation. Most of them proved adequate, although some suffered 
damage necessitating minor repairs. 


Big-Game Refuges 


Two new big-game refuges were established, both in Alaska: The 
Kenai National Moose Range (2,000,000 acres), for the protection of 
the giant Kenai moose and other wildlife (FE. O. December 16, 1941); 
and the Kodiak National Wildlife Refuge (1,957,000 acres), for the 
protection of the brown bear and other wildlife (E. O. August 19, 
1941). 

The numbers of big-game animals on the fenced big-game areas are 
given in table 3. 
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TABLE 3.—Number of animals o fenced big-game areas maintained by the Fish 
d Wildlife Service 


ANIMALS AS OF MAY 31, 1942 


Bi sand T 
Re a OAS 
Refuge Buffalo} Elk Ante- horn long- | Total 


lope r 
sheep |; White- born 
tailed | Mule 


National Bison Range, Mont........ 497 143 |........ 12 42 170: eee ex 


Dae Nicheace’ Notional “We lidiite S64 
Refuge, Nebr... 22-..2.26-24 2.2.02. 123 Si ire cote tesa nent 8 5 37 4 

wit? National Game Preserve, 
$8 


National Bison Range, Mont._.....- 113 YS eee 3 1 21.) 2.522. 162 
— reat National Wildlife 


eae ee rare ene er Oohectewaoohcnaoess OD legeneers 7 “4 
Bullys ih N rational Game Preserve, : 
Ra swiscpeeeswoeeseeeseel Ie Bee ed eee ees eee han Vrs tae 12 
Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge, 
| ng quae Sasa cendeweweeset ce 7 30 TS eae Os 4l 205 
oP Otal cbc .ousce hues daeeenadowus 218 62 14 3 87 21 48 423 


Harvesting Refuge Crops 


Extensive habitat improvement and other development work on 
refuges is resulting in greatly increased wildlife production. The res- 
toration of drained marsh areas has served to increase substantially 
not only the numbers of waterfowl but also of fur animals, the pelts 
of which are of great value in outfitting troops in northern climates. 
In all, 153,000 muskrats and other fur animals were taken from refuge 
lands. Reconditioned water areas are producing enough fishes to 
permit the removal not only for sport but also for commercial pur- 
poses, thus supplementing the take of salt-water fishes that has been 
reduced because of naval and military coastal activities. 

To keep the herds of big game at a level consistent with the avail- 
able range, 136 buffaloes, 71 elk, 60 white-tailed deer, and 17 Texas 
longhorns were transferred from the 4 fenced big-game refuges to 
State conservation commissions for restocking or were sold or donated 
for exhibition, propagation, or food. The harvesting of wildlife from 
the refuges for restocking other public lands and through controlled 
public hunting increased greatly. Permits issued to State conserva- 
tion departments authorized removal of 41,200 ring-necked pheasants, 
1,215 deer, and 1,620 fur animals for restocking State areas, and more 
than 50,000 ducks and upland game birds were taken on lands open 
to public hunting. Grazing: by domestic livestock, hay harvesting, 
agricultural crop production, timber cutting, and other economic uses 
of refuge lands were permitted wherever they would have no adverse 
effect upon wildlife. The total revenue from the lease of refuge lands 
and the sale of surplus refuge products was $100,396.26. 
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The benefits of 4 years’ operation of the Federal aid in wildlife resto- 
ration program under the Pittman-Robertson Act are becoming in- 
creasingly apparent. Projects approved are being utilized by State 
game departments to gather information on scientific and administra- 
tive problems for which State funds had not been available; areas for 
wildlife restoration and perpetuation are being acquired; and develop- 
ments are being made on private and public lands for game and fur 
production. The Federal Aid to Wildlife Restoration Act was 
amended to extend its benefits to Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. Restoration projects were inaugurated in all these 
areas except Hawaii, where action was postponed because of the war. 

Acquisitions made by 18 States this year for wildlife breeding, feed- 
ing, and resting grounds totaled 150,081 acres, representing largely 
additions to existing State programs. Examples are the placing of 
many scattered refuges and game management units in Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Iowa, Utah, and Washington; acquisition by Kansas of 
6,800 acres in the Cheyenne Bottoms for developing a combination 
waterfowl refuge and public shooting ground; purchase by Wisconsin 
of land to restore the southern part of the famed Horicon Marsh; and 
purchase by Florida of 19,130 acres in the Charlotte County game 
management unit for deer, wild turkeys, and bobwhites. 

A comparatively recent development in wildlife management has 
been the restoration by Federal aid of desirable species through soil- 
conservation practices. Game departments of Virginia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Nebraska, Idaho, 
and Washington are supplying farmers in soil-conservation districts 
with seeds of soil-holding plants for use on field borders, gullies, and 
odd corners that cannot be successfully cultivated but will provide 
essential cover and food for game birds and mammals. Missouri con- 
servation officials have cooperated with farmers in building ponds in 
areas deficient in surface water, to serve as refuges and breeding 
places for fur animals, waterfowl, and upland game birds and to pro- 
vide water for domestic animals. 

Many States are stocking depleted ranges with native wild-caught 
birds and mammals. Texas had unusual success with wild turkeys 
and reports increases up to 400 percent from transplantings. Virginia, 
West Virginia, Florida, and Texas transplanted white-tailed deer from 
areas where plentiful to those where scarce. New Mexico, Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Texas did the same with antelopes; and Alabama, 
Mississippi, Idaho, Oregon, Montana, and Wyoming, with beavers. 

The 46 cooperating States, Alaska, the Virgin Islands, and Puerto 
Rico submitted and had approved 301 projects involving Federal funds 
of $2,075,476.76. Of these projects, 111 ($857,497.49) were for the 
purchase of lands, 99 ($620,001.39) for developments of lands and 
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waters, 70 ($490,901.64) for surveys and investigations into problems 
of wildlife management, and 21 ($107,076.24) for direction and co- 
ordination of the wildlife restoration programs undertaken by the 


States. 


TABLE 4.—Status of Federal aid to wildlife restoration funds for the fiscal year 1942 


State, Territory, 
or possession 


Minnesota .....__.. 
Mississippi. ........ 
Missouri... ._......- 


Nevada !__.._.....- 
New Hampshire. -_. 
New Jersey. Eaviet les 
New Mexico....._.. 
New York......_... 


North Carolina. _... 
North Dakota. ..... 


Pennsylvania... .... 
Rhode Island. _....- 


Tennessee.__...._.. 


Virginia_........_.. 


Wisconsin........ ff 


Puerto Rico. ._.... 
Virgin Islands. .._.- 


Federal ap- | Unobligated 
portionment 
fiscal year 


1942 


#@ BSRwon 
ZSSus 
Sessg 


~ 
= 

238 

+ ada 


SS Bex 
SR BE 
34 5gEEe 


77, 247.05 
54, 155. 19 


48, 023. 76 


47, 090. 65 
56, 415. 32 


132, 716. 54 
48, 004. 60 
11, 593. 55 
41, 315. 43 
63, 896. 62 


1942 funds 


alance obligated 
June 30, June 30, 
1941! 1941 
Eatoltwebe otter tem 773. 89 
$9, 616.07 |....-.--.----- 
14, 099. 28 |........---.-. 
82, 032.68 |.......-...--- 
is ora aralati ae aed d 7, 133. 53 
NEP Pe Ry SRT 1, 422. 10 
reece as 3, 028. 64 
28, 406.10 |......- 2 -.2-- 
32, 644.80 |._.....-.----. 
Ladcgdsins ede ciaie ci 16, 665. 72 
2,039. 52 |.__...-...---. 
8, 745. 41 |.....-. 2-2 --e- 
41, 463.70 |}.......--.-..-- 
34, 497. 62 |.....-....---- 
29, 363.32 }........-.---- 
7. 213.96 |e. necceeel ese 
| Es & 12 eres trate 
12, 234.61 |......-..--2-. 
779. 70 |... 2 eee eee 
93, 153.20 |... ------ 
33, 276.94 |.........---.. 
pt tee Soa ge a J , 501. 30 
i ghitand tube Acasa 6. 95 
14, 070. 33 |....-..2-2--5- 
12, 324. 47 |...-.-.__.---- 
43, 456.27 |..........-.-- 
eth eretin Sth sehen 3 2, 279. 24 
gen ese star a Rare 1, 516. 77 
7 pe 21) Ee. et [eee mene 
Bednar 911. 55 
304.67 |....-.---....- 
2460516 face sac cesses ey 
87, 387.36 |...........--. 
Pa See oe eet 32, 715. 71 
23, 443.04 |.....--.2--.-- 
Seuss eae 13, 360. 69 
Seta a Sree adyen dtd 1, 342. 29 
Sestta echt ibaa th 6, 266. 27 
iP hindes lake ioe code 31. 909. 25 
pave cee shane 3. 901. 69 
aaa 55, 987. 19 
creer nee 28, 689. 49 
1p (Ot O02 Vesaai ect enka ce 
Cuewesten cea 19, 259. 20 
Cameuiteaa aces 1, 477. 72 
Atte 12, 895. 21 
18, 295.97 |__..........-- 
Ree Ie terete , 436. 16 
686, 319. 90 
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294, 910. 56 | 2, 966, 409. 34 51, 882, 880. 34 |1, 083, 529. 00 


Does not include funds unexpended and unobligated during availability and transferred for carrying 
out the provisions of the Migratory Bird Conservation Act. 
1 Apportionment of Federal funds to Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands was made on Novem- 


ber 19, 1941. 


3 Credit adjustments (italic figures) during the fiscal year 1942. 


4 Not eligible to participate. 
§ Wnexpended funds on completed projects have been deducted from this column and credited for future 


use. 
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Propagation and Distribution of Food and 
Game Fishes 


Hatchery Production 


The record of fish-hatchery production deviates from previous . 
records in that it covers the calendar instead of the fiscal year, a 
* change adopted because both the practical aspects of hatchery opera- 
‘ tions and the reproductive cycles of fishes impose a definite break, 
* or seasonal interruption, in midwinter. Moreover, planting young 
fishes from the hatcheries corresponds in season to the annual incre- 
ment from natural reproduction, and an accurate impression of 
yearly accomplishment cannot be gained if the tabulations are sum- 
marized in the middle of the propagating and distributing period. 
In presenting totals, therefore, there is an overlapping of 6 months 
and certain lots of fishes will appear in both reports. The duplica- 
tion is more seeming than real, however, as the current report does not 
include figures for 2 consccutive reproductive periods for any species. 

The gross production of fishes and eggs for the calendar year 1941, 
the output of 119 fish-cultural stations, some of which were under 
construction, was 5,862,960,200, a decrease of more than 15,000,000 
from that of the fiscal year 1941. Among the groups showing in- 
creased production were six species of game trouts, both the large- 
mouth and smallmouth black basses, and four species of Pacific 
salmons. The take of eggs of the buffalofish, an important fresh- 
water commercial species, was doubled. The eggs were fertilized 
and planted on the spawning grounds, as also is done with eggs of 
groundfishes along the New England coast. 

The policy of not releasing game fishes until they reach a larger size 
was reflected in an increase of about 10,000,000 fingerlings. There 
were decreases in several of the marine commercial species and in 
some of the lesser pan and game fishes. 

The Carbon Hill, Ala., Hebron, Ohio, and Moorefield, W. Va., pond- 
fish stations operated on a productive basis for the first time. Two 
cooperative seasonal units were not used—the Senecaville, Ohio, sta- 
tion was not opened in the spring because of an inadequate water 
supply; and the Barneveld, N. Y., station was permanently closed.’ 

Salvage operations along the Upper Mississippi River were in- 
significant in comparison with those of earlier years. Slightly more 
than half a million stranded fishes were seined from overflow areas. 


Construction 


All new hatchery developments and work on the partially com- 
pleted unit at Farlington, Kans., were suspended at the outbreak of 
the war, but projects well advanced were continued, including hatch- 
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eries at Williams Creek, Ariz. .,alem, Maine, Austin, Tex., a”: 
ing, Ark. The substations fc ,jsalmon propagation at Winth~ 
Entiat, Wash., built by the 1 ureau of Reclamation, are psn 
field establishment supervisea »y the Service and the latter we. 
in partial operation. The Bi jeau of Reclamation continued :: 
struction of the large Sacramcato River salmon hatchery at C. 


Calif. 


Cooperation With Other Conservation Agencies 


A decline in the number 2f applications for fishes submitted 


vate individuals does not ; idicate a lessening of demand bu: - 
reflects the Service’s policy >f handling fish distribution throus - 


conservation departments ' nd other official bodies responsib!: ‘ 
management of lands and -aters. The advantages of thus ca> 


ing fish distribution have become increasingly evident, and *: 


much remains to be done extending this policy, it has proved 
type of informal Federal a 1 that results in greater returns froc 
expended. 


Cooperative ‘Predator and Rodent Control 


The control of predatory animals and injurious rodents ¢- 
contributes to fulfilling the Service’s obligations during the war :. 
by increasing the food and feed supply through reducing de pres 
of ground squirrels, jack rabbits, prairie dogs, and other nw’ 
growing and stored crops and range forage and reducing rat dar . 
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city, town, and country; by increasing the food supply and re ' 
terials for clothing through protecting sheep, goats, and calve 4 
slaughter by coyotes, volves, and other large predators; and tr 


guarding public health through the destruction of rodent and p: 
carriers of bubonic plague, typhus, rabies, and other 1i:f- 
diseases. 


In cooperative predator and rodent control, expenditurs -€) 
made of $873,597 from departmental funds; $536,933 from ceo > 


Ing States; $1,055,576 from cooperating counties, livestock ar: 
cultural associations, and others; and approximately $254,14° 
emergency funds. 

Predator control resulted in the taking of 111,076 coyotes 
wolves, 10,957 bobacts and Ivnxes, 204 mountain lions, and 63¢; 
tory bears, a total of 123,667.) In rodent control operations, 7.2 
acres of infested lands were treated under direct: supervisie: 
13,703,158 under general instructions. In cooperative rat cv. 
assistance Was given local communities in organizing rat cont. 
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~ 3, including permanent control nie sures. The Service’s Supply 
eee and Laboratory at Pocatello, !:faho, prepared and distributed 

-,224 pounds of rodent bait materAls to cooperators throughout 
= ‘eountee and manufactured and diktributed other equipment and 
- plies used in predator and rodent cé@trol operations. 


Destruction of Food co 1d Property 


jdecause of inability to apply control5measures in all areas, heavy 
ses often occur in localities where destructive rodents and predators 
_ humerous, as illustrated by the following instances. 
_n Arizona a goat raiser near Aquila, ¢ad his neighbor, lost 200 to 
‘goats annually to predators, and a ;heep raiser reported that 
: untain lions killed 26 sheep in one,, aight in March. In the 
_ Taine area of Florida, cotton rats destro, ed $10,000 worth of toma- 
: 3 and eggplants on 250 acres. At Belfield, N. Dak., a rancher lost 
_ nany sheep to coyotes that he had to di: pose of a flock of 200 sheep 
__t he had owned for a year and a half; any: in Slope County, N. Dak., 
~ er small flock owners report annual losses to coyotes of 15 percent of 
ir flocks. A poultryman in Pennsylvani: lost 1,500 week-old chicks 
vats in one night. In a Rhode Island orchard 300 apple trees were 
“dled by meadow mice with a loss of $4,500. On a sugarbeet-seed 
ntation in Weber County, Utah, field mice destroyed 10 acres of 
- ing plants having a value of $3,000. On a farm near Georgetown, 
-., wolves killed 192 pigs valued at $768 and 46 calves worth $368. 


Conserving Food and Feed Supplies 


. f, as has been stated, food will win the war, every effort must be 
. de to produce and to conserve it as a vital factor. To this end 
.: Service has cooperated with State agencies, local livestock, 
_iltry, and agricultural interests, individuals, and military estab- 
. ments in preventing the destruction and damage of food and feed 
predators and rodents. The chairman of the United States 
partment of Agriculture War Board of Cass County, Tex., expressed 
inks to the Service for helping acquaint the farmers with the 
cultural outlook in the Food for Freedom program, stating that 
-: plan for controlling pocket gophers in and around peanut fields 
‘| greatly assist farmers in meeting their peanut quotas and that 
: plan of directly coordinating work toward the war effort will 
terially assist them in meeting their goals. 
>ooperative rodent control has been carried on about cultivated 
_l grazing areas to protect growing farm crops and forage, and 
‘red food and feed has been protected from rat and mouse damage 
meeting increased demands from many areas for cooperative 
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assistance. Rat and mouse destruction of grain in elevators and 
mills has been severe. Toxic baits have been used extensively in 
combating it, but sanitary and rat-proofing methods of control have 
been stressed to insure more lasting results. Cooperation has been 
_ extended to counties and cities in organizing intensive permanent 
rat-control projects and to State, county, and local livestock organi- 
zations and individuals in organizing and supervising intensive control 
programs to protect sheep, goats, cattle, pigs, and poultry from the 
larger predators, thereby safeguarding the Nation’s meat resources. 
In 4 counties in South Dakota and 6 in North Dakota cooperative 
control operations reduced the average annual sheep loss to coyotes 
from 10 to 2 percent. Application of the Service’s rat-control 
methods stopped the following losses: $10 weekly to foodstuffs in a 
grocery market in Florida, $300 annually to a turkey grower in Maine, 
and $2 a ton on 2,000 tons of stored feed at a cottonseed oil ware- 
house in Texas. Rats were controlled also in a military warehouse 
and an airport hangar in Texas, where they were cutting cords from 
parachutes and chewing fabric and stitching off the wings of training 
planes. In September, a Service hunter reduced destruction by 
taking 6 coyotes in 6 days from an area in Nevada, where, during a 
14-day period, 3 purebred Hereford calves valued at $50 each were 
lost. In Catron County, N. Mex., cooperative pocket gopher 
control effected a 25-percent increased yield of potatoes from a 
20-acre field. The carrying capacity of a 40-acre pasture in Beaver 
County, Okla., increased five times after removal of prairie dogs at a 
total cost of $3. Capture of one bear that killed 20 adult sheep last 
fall in Summit County, Utah, ended depredations. 


Conserving Raw Materials for Clothing 


In the Western States the more than 37,000,000 adult sheep and 
lambs that graze on open ranges that are infested with coyotes and 
other large predators have been protected by the Service’s cooperative 
control operations conducted over the greater part of the range areas, 
and thus losses of essential raw materials have been reduced. 

t& The necd for wool for clothing to meet the Army estimate of 100 
pounds of scoured wool for each man during his first year in service 
makes it a matter of grave concern to maintain and if possible increase 
the output of domestic wool, the only supply deliverable in quantity 
to our mills without undergoing the hazards of marine transportation. 
The requirement of 15,000,000 shearling pelts for lining aviators’ 
coats exceeds the present supply. Lanolin, a byproduct of wool, is 
needed in quantity to insure the smooth operation of war machines, 

In western Wyoming a livestock outfit lost 80 valuable range sheep 

to coyotes during January and February, but losses stopped after a 
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1"71ce hunter took 42 coyotes. In Montana, a producer in Meagher 
*. nty running 5,000 head of sheep reduced annual losses from 7 to 
* than 2 percent by organized predator control, and in Yellowstone 
' nty a Service hunter stopped losses by taking a female coyote 
~~; had killed 15 of 25 lambs in a short period. During February in 
:.iam County, Oreg., the capture of a single crippled coyote, 
: 2d Two-Toes, which was known to have killed 250 lambs and 40 
'' 3 Over a 3-year period, prevented further losses. The taking of 1 
«! charged with killing 125 sheep and goats during a short period in 
. 10 County, Tex., ended the trouble, and losses were stopped in 
- zton County, Tex., by taking an old female wolf reported to have 
: :d 50 lambs and 14 sheep. 


2 Safeguarding Public Health 


turing the national emergency, greater attention must be given 
‘he part played by rodents and predators in the dissemination of 
-aal-borne diseases. Outbreaks of bubonic plague, rabies, typhus, 
‘-ctious jaund:ce, and Rocky Mountain spotted fever, all of which 
_; transmissible from wild animals to man or to livestock, have 
, red, some of them near military areas; and the Service has 
-ked closely with war agencies, the United States Public Health 
. rice, State and local health uaits, and other cooperators to reduce 
. number of disease-carrying rodents and predators. Rat control 
- inaugurated at Fort Lupton, Colo., to overcome infectious jaun- 
~ and in Miami and in Dade County, Fla., and New Orleans, La., 
,0peration with city and county health departments, to suppress 
aus fever; and in San Antonio, Tex., cooperative rat-control 
,-ations reduced the positive laboratory-tested cases of typhus 
“a 80 tol. During the spring, 30 people in southern New Mexico 
2 required to take the Pasteur treatment for rabies, when an 
_ ootic occurred among coyotes. Valuable livestock also were in- 
ed, but increased predator-control operations are being carried on 
1 the hope of soon suppressing the disease. In Bryan County, 
-a., Rocky Mountain spotted fever caused the death of an attending 
sician and one member of a family of six. Pocket gophers were 
id to be infected with the ticks that transmit the disease, and 
trol measures were promptly applied. Experts from the Service 
e been commissioned in the Sanitary Corps of the Army to 
2rvise rodent control on military areas. Systematic repressive 
k is being conducted in cooperation with the Gulf Coast Health 
t, which is responsible for work on epidemics in coastal parts of 
as. Control of ground squirrels in and around the army air base 
c Boise, Idaho, where bubonic plague was found by the Public 
Ath Service, was continued. 
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Fishery Industries [2 

Technological fishery investigations and broad statistical «-,: 
are functions delegated to the Service by a Congress desirous’ - 
ing, promoting, and developing an industry that althouch vas , 
ramifications and great in significance to the economy of the ce 
is composed of units too diverse to carry out these essential f.. 
for themselves. Thus, the fact-gathering facilities of the > : 
have been placed at the disposal of the commercial fishing u:. 
both to their benefit and to that of the public. By develepiz: -! 
orderly marketing procedures and more efficient methods « 4: 
raw materials, conservation of fishery resources is promote’ i* 
Nation's nutritional level is improved, and great quantities |: 
foodstuffs are made available to meet wartime emergency cot: 


Fishery Exploratory Investigations 


——~Ss ee 
La La 3 


During the spring, the United States Government in conr-: 
with other American Republics and with the Government of the? :! 
West Indies, undertook through this Service, an inquiry intot: ' 
eries of the Caribbean Sea. Information thus far collected «. 
that the fisheries in some localities can be materially ex .* 
Undoubtedly new industries can be developed in the fishery n~ 
of South America and the West Indies and areas not now vi- |" 
commercial fishermen can be made highly productive, devel.- 1* 
that are particularly important in wartime. Such coos-. 
studies off the coast of neighboring Americas result not only =: ! 
menting the total food supplies of the Americas, but also in = 4 
ing general relationships among the American Republics. 


Investigations to Improve Fishery Technology 


In technological fishery work the Service is concerned cli: " 
problems in the production, preservation, and utilization of > 
products and byproducts. Investigational work conducted - j 
laboratories at College Park, Md., Seattle, Wash., Ketchikan. | \ 
and Mayaguez, P. R., made use of applied chemistry, bact-- 
and encineering in the improvement of current practices an. | 
development of new methods and products. 

War has created a multitude of new fishery problems ar :- 
increasing dependence upon scientific research for their « 
Previous technological work 1s now proving of direct value it: 4 
ing and extending fishery activities the better to meet prew. 
future needs. When early in the war it became apparent ~ ie 
creasing disruptions in world trade were likely to develop a 
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amber of items necessary to public well-being that are derived 
cipally from the fisheries, technological programs were revised to 
ade investigations of possible new sources of these items or suit- 
:= substitutes. A partial substitute for imported agar was de- 
‘ ped; empty bottles were shown to be desirable as substitutes for 
:-orted glass floats formerly used on subsurface gill nets; and it was 
<1d that a high quality poultry feed can be prepared from dogfish 
= Shark carcasses—now discarded by the shark-liver fishery—thus 
-lementing the vital domestic supply of protein concentrates. 
+more efficient utilization of raw material in manufacturing fish 
1 and fish oil, additional information was obtained regarding the 
: bility of fish proteins during the reduction process. Conversion 
-tarfishes and other oyster pests into substitutes for some of the 
. erials that may not long be available is being studied. 
1creasing demand for vitamin A for domestic consumption and for 
tribution under the lend-lease program directed greater attention 
“ard possible new sources of raw materials, and caused data to be 
. uned regarding more efficient vitamin A recovery from existing 
. plies and studies to be undertaken to establish standards of quality. 
creased Government buying of canned salmon, pilchards, sar- 
8s, and mackerel so reduced the supply for domestic needs that it 
. sought to develop new canned products from species not previously 
1 in canning or considered of only limited utility. With the in- 
. ed demand for dehydrated foods for transport abroad, attempts 
. being made to devise more efficient methods of dehydrating fish. 


: “ Investigations to Improve the Economics of Fisheries 


--ontinued studies in fishery economics resulted in two published 
“»rts, one dealing with the retailing of fish in 56 cities in the Eastern 
tes aid the other with similar information on a regional basis for 
~ 18 of the upper Ohio River Valley. In addition, brief studies were 
_le with the abject of providing necessary information to the Office 
“*rice Administratioa, the War Production Board, and other emer- 
cy agencies and to the trade interests appearing before govern- 
: ital bodies. 
_ 8 war activities intensified, the drainage of manpower and vessels 
‘n the industry became more scrious. Lowered production in 
‘ibination with vast military and lend-lease purchases reduced 
lian supplies of certain fishery commodities. The market de- 
~“ypment work of the Service was gradually reoriented to meet the 
ation. Of chief concern now are the encouragement of those 
eries most susceptible of-stimulation under war conditions and a 
‘ijustment of fish consumption to meet new conditions of supply. 
-) marketing of varieties not usually produced in large volume is 
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being encouraged and the public is shown how to make tt: 
of them. Consumer information was aided by the estab- 
defense councils under the auspices of the Office of Civilis: 


and of information centers encouraged by the Office of | . 


ministration. 

The territories of field agents were enlarged, and agents s- 
roving assignments to cover specific problem areas. Mor 
use of the heavy runs of Great Lakes smelt and herring «:: 
lated through work with producers, dealers, and consumers 
plant operators were shown how they could make fish m: 
available in the Midwest by establishing contacts with pre 
dealers and using their refrigeration facilities. Army purche- 
helped to get a variety of fishery products beyond that f.r 
the more common species and to get the species favored bv :. 
from specific regions. Problems of obtaining adequate «+ 

.and the desired methods of preparation also were solved. 1 
plants and schools were helped to add variety to their cafe: 
by greater use ef fish. Efforts were made to facilitate the + 
of canneries producing interdicted commodities into thex 
fishery products. 


Fishery Market News Service 


From field offices of the Fishery Market News Serm~ 
York, Boston, Chicago, Seattle, Jacksonville, and New 
latest available information on production and shipment 


products and marketing data on supply, demand, and p-.-- 


out in daily mimeographed reports, telegraphic bulletins, : 


broadcasts to fishermen, shippers, wholesalers, buver. . 


sumers. This market news service has been conducted =: 
long enough to build up a valuable backlog of fisherv eu: 
expericnced personnel capable of meeting increased wartr, 
In order that the fishery resources may be utilized to = 
extent consistent with conservation, detailed periodic sux ~ 
the most important markets are prepared. These an: 
releases on production and current prices furnish the «2 
charged with regulating our food supplies with price and - 
Thus, quickly recognized, surpluses may be removed a°- 
remedied, and military purchase of fishing vessels may t- 
the daily reports and the effects gaged almost as fast as t. 
withdrawn from the fishing fleet. Since Pearl Harber. 
officers and mess sergeants have been placed on the dailv r > 
lists in order that with a knowledge of market conditi: - 
request bids for sea foods, and suppliers are kept infertaes: 
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*«'-Army’s requirements and Federal specifications. Former Federal 
ht: fications for fresh fish were revised to meet military needs and to 
«rm. more closely to current commercial practices. 
the “ve step in the direction of establishing standard Federal specifica- 
for sea foods and in enabling purchasing officers to buy fish and 
d.c. ish more economically was the issuance of a Fresh and Frozen 
mary Products Reference Manual, a supplementary number of the 
-azyce’s monthly periodical, Fishery Market News. The text is 
andacte with tables and diagrams embracing information of paramount 
dnaettance to the fishing industry as well as to the military service. 
ntatrured primarily for use in procuring supplies of fishery products 
; jrte armed forces, it includes data on seasons of abundance, stand- 
here: market forms, food and fuel values,. edible portions, fat content, 
ising containers, methods of cooking, basic recipes, and related 


nity : -Aation. 


30 Wel 
a Collection and Dissemination of Fishery Statistics 
to tg 


edit? collection of essential statistics relating to the yield of fishery 


cts, the employment of men, craft, and gear, and the production 
nufactured fishery commoditics was continued, and new surveys 
_ indertaken to provide specific current information required by 
$ Ser war-training agencies. With expanding civilian and military 
_.ts for fishery products for food and industrial uses and with 
“sed demands placed upon these by lend-lease commitments, the 
wilt" syeial fisheries have been subjected to unusual strain. To help 
ot “Justry fulfill its obligations, many statistical services have been 
, de od in getting priorities, matériel, and Federal aid. A survey is in 
eraght ss to learn the exact requirements of the fishery industry so 
hess locations and priorities can be most efficiently determined and 
; beet © ary production maintained. Data are being gathered upon 
eklog a “uel-oil requirements, and vessels operated and needed. This 
g ine’ will guide, especially the War Production Board, the Navy 
ray be ment, and the Office of Petroleum Coordinator for War in 
tailed : 1 their respective fields. For use in the price-ceiling schedules 
pared | ‘Dffice of Price Administration surveys were conducted to deter- 
ices "ye production of vitamin A fish-liver oils for human consump- 
es wil ie normal stocks on hand, and the sales, prices, and anticipated 
ay be “production. A similar survey on vitamin D oils for presenta- 
ing ve" Various war-planning agencics was made. Finally, the War 
stmost ig Board was supplied with statistical information on the effects 
nce Pee! y purchases of fishing vessels upon landings of fishery products. 
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being encouraged and the public is shown how to make the best w: | 
of them. Consumer information was aided by the establishment o |: 


defense councils under the auspices of the Office of Civilian Defense 


and of information centers encouraged by the Office of Price Ad-|- 


ministration. 


The territories of field agents were enlarged, and agents were given | - 
roving assignments to cover specific problem areas. More effective |: 
use of the heavy runs of Great Lakes smelt and herring was stimu }- 
lated through work with producers, dealers, and consumers. Locker}. 
plant operators were shown how they could make fish more readily |: 
available in the Midwest by establishing contacts with producers and | : 
dealers and using their refrigeration facilities. Army purchasers were | 
helped to get a variety of fishery products beyond that furnished by }: 
the more common species and to get the species favored by personnel | : 
from specific regions. Problems of obtaining adequate quantities | 


,and the desired methods of preparation also were solved. Industrial 
plants and schools were helped to add variety to their cafeteria menus 
by greater use ef fish. Efforts were made to facilitate the conversion 


of canneries producing interdicted commodities. into those canning |. 


fishery products. 


Fishery Market News Service 


From field offices of the Fishery Market News Service in New r 
York, Boston, Chicago, Seattle, Jacksonville, and New Orleans the }-, 
latest available information on production and shipment of fishery |_, 
products and marketing data on supply, demand, and prices is sent |-, 


out in daily mimeographed reports, telegraphic bulletins, and radio 


broadcasts to fishermen, shippers, wholesalers, buyers, and cor- |:. 


sumers. This market news service has been conducted since 1938, 
long enough to build up a valuable backlog of fishery data and an 


experienced personnel capable of meeting increased wartime demands. | 


In order that the fishery resources may be utilized to the utmost 
extent consistent with conservation, detailed periodic summaries for 
the most important markets are prepared. These and the daily 
releases on production and current prices furnish the war agencies 
charged with regulating our food supplies with price and supply data. 
Thus, quickly recognized, surpluses may be removed and shortages 
remedied, and military purchase of fishing vessels may be followed in 
the daily reports and the effects gaged almost as fast as the vessels are 
withdrawn trom the fishing fleet. Since Pearl Harbor, purchasing 
officers and mess sergeants have been placed on the daily report mailing 
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lists in order that with a knowledge of market conditions they may - 


request bids for sea foods, and suppliers are kept informed concerning 
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- the Army’s requirements and Federal specifications. Former Federal 


sie paiatol: for fresh fish were revised to meet military needs and to 
' conform more closely to current commercial practices. 


One step in the direction of establishing standard Federal specifica- 
tions for sea foods and in enabling purchasing officers to buy fish and 


»: shellfish more economically was the issuance of a Fresh and Frozen 
: Fishery Products Reference Manual, a supplementary number of the 
. Service’s monthly periodical, Fishery Market News. The text is 
_ replete with tables and diagrams embracing information of paramount 
» importance to the fishing industry as well as to the military service. 
i, Prepared primarily for use in procuring supplies of fishery products 
x for the armed forces, it includes data on seasons of abundance, stand- 


ards, market forms, food and fuel values,. edible portions, fat content, 
shipping containers, methods of cooking, basic recipes, and related 


- Information. 


Collection and Dissemination of Fishery Statistics 


The collection of essential statistics relating to the yield of fishery 
products, the employment of men, craft, and gear, and the production 
of manufactured fishery commodities was continued, and new surveys 
were undertaken to provide specific current information required by 
Federal war-training agencies. With expanding civilian and military 


' markets for fishery products for food and industrial uses and with 


i Sail 


increased demands placed’ upon these by lend-lease commitments, the 
commercial fisheries have been subjected to unusual strain. To help 


. the industry fulfill its obligations, many statistical services have been 
_ Tendered in getting priorities, matériel, and Federal aid. A survey is in 
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progress to learn the exact requirements of the fishery industry so 


that allocations and priorities can be most efficiently determined and 


necessary production maintained. Data are being gathered upon 
gear, fuel-oil requirements, and vessels operated and needed. This 
study will guide, especially the War Production Board, the Navy 
Department, and the Office of Petroleum Coordinator for War in 
work in their respective fields. For use in the price-ceiling schedules 
of the Office of Price Administration surveys were conducted to deter- 
mine the production of vitamin A fish-liver oils for human consump- 
tion, the normal stocks on hand, and the sales, prices, and anticipated 
luture production. A similar survey on vitamin D oils for presenta- 
tion to various war-planning agencies was made. Finally, the War 
Shipping Board was supplied with statistical information on the effects 
of Navy purchases of fishing vessels upon landings of fishery products. 
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being encouraged and the public is shown how to make the best w | 
of them. Consumer information was aided by the establishment d | 
defense councils under the auspices of the Office of Civilian Defens | 


and of information centers encouraged by the Office of Price Ad: 
ministration. 
The territories of field agents were enlarged, and agents were given 


roving assignments to cover specific problem areas. More effective |: 
use of the heavy runs of Great Lakes smelt and herring was stim |: 


lated through work with producers, dealers, and consumers. Locker- 


plant operators were shown how they could make fish more readily } 
available in the Midwest by establishing contacts with producers and |: 
dealers and using their refrigeration facilities. Army purchasers wer | 
helped to get a variety of fishery products beyond that furnished by |. 
the more common species and to get the species favored by personne |” 
from specific regions. Problems of obtaining adequate quantities | - 


.and the desired methods of preparation also were solved. Industrial 
plants and schools were helped to add variety to their cafeteria menus 
by greater use ef fish. Efforts were made to facilitate the conversion 


of canneries producing interdicted commodities. into those canning |. 


fishery products, 


Fishery Market News Service 


From field offices of the Fishery Market News Service in New | - 


York, Boston, Chicago, Seattle, Jacksonville, and New Orleans the 


latest available information on production and shipment of fishery |.. 


products and marketing data on supply, demand, and prices is sent 


out in daily mimeographed reports, telegraphic bulletins, and radio 
broadcasts to fishermen, shippers, wholesalers, buyers, and con- }:. 


sumers. This market news service has been conducted since 1938, 


long enough to build up a valuable backlog of fishery data and an : 
experienced personnel capable of meeting increased wartime demands. |: 


In order that the fishery resources may be utilized to the utmost 


extent consistent with conservation, detailed periodic summaries for - 
the most important markets are prepared. These and the daily -. 


releases on production and current prices furnish the war agencies 
charged with regulating our food supplies with price and supply data. 
Thus, quickly recognized, surpluses may be removed and shortages 
remedied, and military purchase of fishing vessels may be followed in 
the daily reports and the effects gaged almost as fast as the vessels are 
withdrawn trom the fishing fleet. Since Pearl Harbor, purchasing 
officers and mess sergeants have been placed on the daily report mailing 
lists in order that with a knowledge of market conditions they may 
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-- the Army’s requirements and Federal specifications. Former Federal 
‘:. specifications for fresh fish were revised to meet military needs and to 


conform more closely to current commercial practices. 
One step in the direction of establishing standard Federal specifica- 
tions for sea foods and in enabling purchasing officers to buy fish and 


»: Shellfish more economically was the issuance of a Fresh and Frozen 
: Fishery Products Reference Manual, a supplementary number of the 
. Service’s monthly periodical, Fishery Market News. The text is 
. replete with tables and diagrams embracing information of paramount 
-- Importance to the fishing industry as well as to the military service. 
.. Prepared primarily for use in procuring supplies of fishery products 
x for the armed forces, it includes data on seasons of abundance, stand- 
i ards, market forms, food and fuel values,. edible portions, fat content, 
- shipping containers, methods of cooking, basic recipes, and related 
. Information. 


Collection and Dissemination of Fishery Statistics 


The collection of essential statistics relating to the yield of fishery 
products, the employment of men, craft, and gear, and the production 
of manufactured fishery commodities was continued, and new surveys 
were undertaken to provide specific current information required by 
Federal war-training agencies. With expanding civilian and military 


' Markets for fishery products for food and industrial uses and with 


increased demands placed upon these by lend-lease commitments, the 


| commercial fisheries have been subjected to unusual strain. To help 


. the industry fulfill its obligations, many statistical services have been 
. Tendered in getting priorities, matériel, and Federal aid. A survey is in 


progress to learn the exact requirements of the fishery industry so 


_ that allocations and priorities can be most efficiently determined and 


hecessary production maintained. Data are being gathered upon 
pear, fuel-oil requirements, and vessels operated and needed. This 
study will guide, especially the War Production Board, the Navy 


Department, and the Office of Petroleum Coordinator for War in 


work in their respective fields. For use in the price-ceiling schedules 
of the Office of Price Administration surveys were conducted to deter- 


| mine the production of vitamin A fish-liver oils for human consump- 
— lion, the normal stocks on hand, and the sales, prices, and anticipated 
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future production. A similar survey on vitamin D oils for presenta- 
lion to various war-planning agencies was made. Finally, the War 
Shipping Board was supplied with statistical information on the effects 
of Navy purchases of fishing vessels upon landings of fishery products. 
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Game Law Enforcement 


Administration of Conservation Laws 


The principal Federal wildlife-conservation statutes ads..: 
by the Service are (1) the Lacey Act; (2) the Migratory Bur. - 
Act; (3) the Migratory Bird Conservation Act; (4) the Viz 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act; (5) the black bass law; (6) a law pr 
wildlife and property on Federal refuges (sec. 84, Crimina . 
and (7) through the Alaska Game Commission, the Alaska Ge 
of 1925, as amended. 

Amendments to the Migratory Bird Treaty Act regulations > 
canvasback and ruddy ducks from the list of species that wer - 
to 3 in the daily bag, legalized in 15 States the possession o!. 1 
duck, prohibited the use of cattle, horses, or mules as blinds. > 
the weckly limit on geese in certain counties of North (x 
California, and Illinois, closed the season on Wilson's snipe, am. - 
the mourning dove season to 42 days. 


ere: -wartent i ae 9 eras 


Work of Game-Management Agents 


The 74 regular Federal game-law enforcement officers, sin’: 
cooperation with State agents and United States deputy gan *. 
obtained evidence in 2,892 cases of game-law violations. Fr-. 
in State and Federal courts, these resulted in 2,711 convictiet: 
5). By undercover operations under rules approved by thr ° 
tary, and with an expenditure of $599.89, game-managemient - 
obtained evidence in 54 cases, 11 of which are pending; and = : 
already tried, fines of $2,385 and jail sentences of 15 moun:= f 
imposed. 
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i 
Cases of violation of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act disposed of during the = b 
cases still pending on June 30, 1942 


Disposition Number Pending 
Convictions c.6226 53love ond HY, From preceding year... ...- 
Dismissal. ..2.2.222--- geese’ 73 New cases._..----......-.- 
Nol-pros_._.........-.----.-- 36 
Found not guilty, jury trial... 3 TOUA ects Sel a tastize > 
Closed without prosecution. ._. 15 Disposed of......2....-.- 
No bill rendered .222 2222-2. 5 


Closed by death... .222222-- 1 Pending at end of vear 
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5.—Summary of penalties imposed during the year for violations of wildlifee 
conservation laws 


i 


, Days 

7 Bird Treaty Act........-...- (gt tera eal ed auraielt ne sete eat : 1, 4% 

.¢ Bird Conservation Act......--...-.2-.-.2-.------2 eee 1, 215. 00 130 

‘y Bird Hunting Coe OCG nb oe Nahe a arte etna aca 879.00 |.....2222 2. 

Refuse "ETGSPESS°ACL .. oxveccicu emt wee tomeeeleet see! CR eet net 40 

possi River W ‘lalife and Fish Refuge Act...........-. rie ri Seis etek 

ORs thes eit i he eee ae ee rat ae ea ee IM tte ee a ere efse PO eee foes 

‘ ate resulting from Lacey Act Investigations Pen ial ee) 5, 895 40 §13 
. 3. cooperative prosecutions...............---..------------- 60, 282. 45 

OS OG oh hii Waa sical eels ae pieces isa eens y 229: 00 fon tocn cd sie 

IO A Choos kee yee ee awe Wears waecev sew sdenk eee a a aan ee 
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Importations and Permits 


| war conditions caused a decrease in importations of birds and 
‘Is from 1,640 to 1,371, including 4 at Honolulu; and the number 
“'yments inspected from 250 to 154. Denied entry were 1 mon- 
from India, 2 crested mynas from China, and 2 bullfinches from 
, which were destroyed or returned to the shippers. Birds 
“ted, including 6,389 canaries, 100 parrots, and 37,490 Mexican 
totaled 56,211, compared with 89,028 last year. Among 
‘nimals imported were 6,024 Rhesus monkeys compared 
3,655 last year, 68 black bear cubs from Canada, 2 giant 
gs from China, 8 gorillas from the Belgian Congo, 1 Chilean fox, 
-) vampire bats from the British West Indies. 
-ntific collecting permits issued aggregated 320, bringing the 
-to 1,779. Scientific possession permits numbered 604, and 
--53 were issued to 132 individuals to possess specimens found dead. 
-anding permits numbering 2,363 are in effect. 
pagation permits issued to possess migratory waterfowl num- 
258, and to take migratory waterfowl, 13; 632 propagating per- 
“rere canceled, and 3,716 are outstanding. Permittees reported 
ising in captivity of 3,101 wild geese and 76,072 wild ducks, 
ich 71,325 were mallards. Sale of propagated migratory 
‘owl included 31,921 ducks and 329 geese for food, and 11,545 
' and 1,550 geese for propagation. Propagated birds liberated 
ed 12,611 ducks, 234 geese, and 33 mourning doves. 
»redation permits were issued in 758 instances to protect crops, 
nd property, but only after investigation by game-management 
'; disclosed frightening devices to be ineffective. Other permits 
ed 29 for taking birds and mammals in Alaska and & for taking 
fishes for bait from the waters in the District of Columbia. 
shore station and two whale catchers were licensed to capture 
3 along the California coast and to process them for which the 
ury received a fee of $1,000. 
85482—42—_—-17 
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- Alaska Fish and Wildlife 
Fishery Laws and Regulations 


Under the broad principles laid down in the act of Jur - 
whereby the Department is vested with full authority and - 
bility for regulating the time, place, and method of comn.::. 
ing in Alaska, the Service continued its established progru: 
protection and conservation of the fisheries to assure a + 
yield. The Director and other officials spent several weeks = 
ritory giving attention to problems pertaining to mana: 
aquatic resources. After the close of the fishing season, p:' 
ings at which the Director presided were held at seven ¢. 
Alaska and at Seattle, Wash., to obtain recommendat:’ 
regard to fishery regulations. Revised regulations were ts- 
testimony presented at these hearings and upon investiza’: 
ducted by fishery biologists and law-enforcement officers cr 
Alaska. Vigilant control over the fishery resources is ne ~ 
prevent unwise exploitation in the period of national emer. :. 
current market demands stimulate increased operations. 
partment’s regulations are meant to provide a sustaimed vi. 
any prolonged emergency will not find the Nation lacking t: - 
fishery products. 

In protecting the fishing grounds, 12 patrol vessels, 13 <;-- 
and a number of other small powerboats, effectively supple - 
Government-owned and chartered airplanes, were used. — T- 
nel engaged in fishery protective work numbered 190, inelhud-: 2 
Management agents, stream guards, weir operators, Vessel > 
biologists. In addition, 11 wildlife agents of the Alaska Ga: 
mission were deputized to assist. 

Throughout the season, careful observations were made of *! 
and condition of the salmon runs and escapements, for ¢. 
modification of the regulations. Weirs for counting the ~: 
of spawning salmon were operated In 10° representative - 
Biological investigations concerning the salmon and her. 
continued. 
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Products of the Fisheries 


The total output of Alaska fishery products in 1941 was 42: 
pounds, valued at $63,459,593, compared with 323,507 1%: 
Valued at $36,441,000 in 1940. The estimated value of the * - 
to the fishermen was about $15,512,000, or about $5.00 
than in 1940.) The number of persons emploved ino th 
branches of these fisheries increased from 25,199 in 140 te 2 
1941. 
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Salmon products represented about 83 percent of the weight and 92 
percent of the value of Alaska fishery products in 1941. Canned sal- 
mon made up 93 percent of the output, the pack amounting to 6,932,- 
040 cases, or 332,737,920 pounds, valued at $56,217,601, an increase 
of about 37 percent in quantity and 79 percent in value over the 1940 
pack. Red salmon comprised 17 percent and pink 67 percent of the 
total pack, as against 19 and 58 percent, respectively, in 1940. There 
were 109 canneries in operation, 9 more than in 1940, and the number 
of persons employed increased from 19,666 to 21,994. 

In the herring industry, the number of operated plants dropped 
from 24 in 1940 to 13 in 1941. This decrease was due principally to 
. the number of small plants closed in central and western Alaska and 
had little effect on the total production. . 

Halibut landings of the Alaska fleet decreased 5 percent in quantity 
but increased about 8 percent in value over 1940. Several of the 
minor fisheries made gains over the previous year, but there was a 
marked decline in the production of clams, shrimps, and crabs, 
owing chiefly to labor disputes and to the scarcity of labor. 


Pribilot Fur Seals and Blue Foxes 


Sealing on the Pribilof Islands and the incidental foxing operations 
were carried on by the natives under supervision of white employees. 
In all, 95,013 fur seal skins and 834 fox skins were obtained. 

At the fur seal byproducts plant on St. Paul Island there were pro- 
duced 35,000 gallons of No. 1 blubber oil; 19,610 gallons of No. 2 
press, or carcass, oil; and 747,546 pounds of seal meal. All the meal 
and 39,610 gallons of oil were shipped to Seattle and sold through com- 
petitive bidding. 

The annual supplies for the Pribilofs were shipped from Seattle on 
the U.S. S. Spica, through the cooperation of the Navy Department. 
The Coast Guard also coopérated in patrolling waters of the North 
Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea for the protection of fur seals and sea 
otters. The Service vessel Penguin made five round trips between 
Seattle and the Pribilofs, transporting supplies and personnel. 

The Fur-Seal Treaty of 1911 expired on October 23, 1941, 1 year 
after formal notice of abrogation had been given by the Japanese 
Government. As the expiration was not until after the 1941 sealing 
season, both Canada and Japan normally would be entitled to the usual 
15 percent of the season’s take. Canada will receive her share, but 
in view of the existing state of war, the eventual disposition of the 
Japanese share has not been determined. 

The estimated number of animals in the Pribilof Islands fur seal 
herd as of August 10, 1941, was 2,338,000 or 153,000 more than in 
1940, an increase for the herd of about 7 percent. 
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Two public auctions of fur seal skins were held at St. Louis, Mo. In 
September 29,668 sold for $1,363,310.50, including 8,246 dyed black, 
8,701 safari brown, 12,075 matara brown, and 646 raw and partly 
processed; and in April 30,695 sold for $985,839.75, including 6,101 
dyed black, 10,387 safari brown, 13,848 matara brown, and 359 raw 
and partly processed. In addition, 2 sealskins were sold for $105.11 
at a special sale authorized by the Secretary. In all, 60,365 seal- 
skins were sold for the account of the Government for a total of 
$2,349,254.96. 

The care of blue foxes on the Pribilof Islands is incidental to sealing 
activities. Of the 834 fox skins taken, 182 were f:om St. Paul Island 
and 652 from St. George Island. There were sold at public auction 
640 blue and 11 white fox skins taken on the islands in the 1940-41 
season. The blue pelts brought $11,634, and the white $236.50, a 
total of $11,870.50. 


Japanese Activities in Bering Sea 


A Japanese fishing fleet, comprising the floating plant Kosei Maru 
of Tokyo and 8 trawlers, also the Zenyo Maru and the Sugura Maru, 
and numerous small tenders, engaged in fishing operations in the 
Bering Sea in 1941. The fleet arrived off the northern coast of the 
Aleutian Islands in May, worked northward past the Pribilof 
Islands, and spent the greater part of the season fishing in the waters 
between the Pribilofs and Nunivak Island and elsewhere. The fleet 
withdrew from the Alaska coast sometime in July. Apparently the 
catch consisted chiefly of halibut and cod. 


Enforcement of Alaska Game Law 


The regulations approved for the 1942-43 season under the Alaska 
game law prohibit the taking of mountain sheep anywhere in Alaska, 
reduce the bag limits on deer and caribou, and generally shorten the 
Open season on all game animals. On brown bear the bag limit was 
reduced to one in the Kodiak-Afognak Islands, and a closed season 
provided on the Alaska Peninsula west of Herendeen Bay. An open 
season on marten is allowed throughout the Territory, except on 
Prince of Wales, Baranof, and Chichagof Islands. 

With the purchase of 2 more airplanes, the Commission now operates 
three 4-place and two 2-place planes based at Ketchikan, Anchorage, 
Dillingham, and Fairbanks, in addition to three salt-water patrol 
vessels, 4 river boats, 13 automobiles, and numerous outboard-motor 
craft. 


Office of Indian Affairs 


JOHN COLLIER, Commissioner 


L. IS probably difficult for the average layman to understand why 
an agency such as the Indian Service becomes immediately and 
directly involved in the war. The Office of Indian Affairs has a wide 
range of responsibilities, covering almost every aspect of human 
living for a group of some 350,000 Indians in the United States and 
33,000 natives of Alaska. In an all-out war these people are vitally 
affected. Indians who have heretofore lived in isolated areas on 
reservations suddenly find themselves part and parcel of the national 
war program. Their young men volunteer or are drafted. Both men 
and women enter war industries in large numbers.- Blocks of their 
lands are requisitioned for cantonments and bombing ranges, and in 
the case of natives of the Aleutian Islands the war comes to their 
very door steps. Consequently, the Indian Service finds itself 
devoting much of its time and effort to problems arising directly 
from the war. 


Indian Service Administers War Relocation Center 


One of the major war connected tasks of the Service had to do with 
the evacuation and relocation of Japanese from the West coast. 
Even before the creation of the War Relocation Authority, the assist- 
ance of the Indian Service was sought in the handling of this problem. 
Within a few days after the creation of the WRA arrangements had 
been made to utilize a portion of the Colorado River Indian Reserva- 
tion in western Arizona, upon which to locate some 20,000 evacuees. 
This project, the largest of all the centers established to handle 
evacuees, 18 being administered entirely by the Indian Service under 
an agreement with the War Relocation Authority. 

There are approximately 1,200 Mojave and Chemehuevi Indians 
living at the northern end of the reservation. They have irrigated 
and cultivated some 8,000 acres of land by pumping water from the 
Colorado River. Several years ago the Indian Service planned the 
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subjugation of approximately 100,000 acres of land within the bound- 
aries of this reservation lying along the eastern bank of the Colorado. 
Inasmuch as the resident Indians could use not more than 15,00 
or 20,000 acres, it was planned over a period of approximately 15 
years to colonize on the newly developed land Indians from other 
reservations, such as the Navajo, Hopi, and Papago, where land 
resources are utterly inadequate to meet the needs of the existing 
population. In 1942, the Indian Service completed the construction 
of a diversion dam across the river. In May, the main canal from the 
dam was connected with the irrigation system used by the Indians, 
substituting gravity water for the water previously pumped. 

Several miles to the south of the land occupied by the Indians the 
War Department has built three communities for evacuees. The 
first accommodates 10,000 colonists and each of the other two accom- 
modates 5,000. A ditch from the Indian irrigation system to the 
relocation center delivers water to the communities in order to pro- 
vide for the planting of grass and shrubs around their homes. The 
colonists are clearing and leveling land in the vicinitv of the com- 
munities and crops soon will be planted to aid in their own subsistence. 
Eventually it is expected that they will clear, level, and irrigate 
25,000 acres, planting this with subsistence crops. After the war 
the evacuees will be removed from the reservation and these newly 
developed lands will be used by members of the Colorado River tribe, 
and of other tribes to be colonized there. 

The War Department, under contract, built the communities, but 
upon completion, moved out and turned them over to the Indian 
Service to administer. The Service found it necessary to transfer 
many of its best personnel to the project in order to get it under way 
promptly. The superintendent of the Papago Reservation was 
detailed to become the director of the project and the superintendent 
of the Truxton Canyon Reservation was detailed as his associate. 
Many other employces of the Service were detailed to various types of 
work within the project. 

One of the major problems was to provide necessary school facilities 
for the 6,000 children of the colonists. These schools had to be 
designed, built, equipped, and staffed between the first of July and 
the opening of the school term. The colonists themselves aided in 
the construction. 

These buildings were constructed of adobe, thus making the max1- 
mum use of the labor of the colonists, both skilled and unskilled. 
Buildings of this type are more useful in the hot climate. 

The difficulty of securing adequate medical personnel and the delay. 
in the completion of the hospital units placed increased burdens upon 
the project staff. Furthermore, the lack of adequate medical facilities 
caused considerable anxiety and insecurity among the colonists. 
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ously, the problems of 20,000 people living under most adverse 
-itions are very acute. These were further complicated by the 
_ctainty of the future and the tremendous shock incident to their 
‘t uprooted, and moved from their homes into a new and utterly 
ent life. In spite of these conditions, the rate of sickness 
‘ully declined. 
.e experience of the Indian Service with a minority group over 
7 years is proving invaluable in the administration of the Center. 
ith both the Indians and the evacuees the major objective is to 
lop’ functioning local democracies. The colonists have elected a 
“sentative government. Local courts and all aspects of municipal 
rnment have either been formed or are in process of formation. 
»nth’s intensive training in the principles and procedures of cooper- 
‘S was arranged 11 response to the request of the colonists that 
s, amusements, and personal services of all types, be conducted 
, cooperative basis. In cooperation with the Friends Service 
mittee and St. Johns’ College a program of adult education has 
initiated. Other types of adult education are also planned. 
liberty of speech and assembly is granted the colonists. 


- Relocation Center on Gila River Reservation 


1 the Gila River Reservation, in southern Arizona, an additional 
00 evacuees are being placed. Here the War Relocation Authority 
asing 7,000 acres of land which the Indians have held in a large 
munal tract and which they have operated for cash income in 
r to take care of their irrigation costs. On these lands the colonists 
plant crops for subsistence. They will clear and level a. adjacent 
O-acre tract and construct laterals and bring this land under 
ivation. Upon the termination of tRe war this improved land will 
revert to Indian use. Many of the Indians are employed upon 
community construction at these two centers. 


Japanese Invade Aleutian Homes 


rior to the attack on Dutch Harbor, plans were being developed in 
yeration with the Naval authorities for the possible evacuation 
he Aleutians. Immediately after the attack these plans were put 
. effect and all of the natives of the islands west of Dutch Harbor 
e evacuated to the mainland. It became necessary for the Indian 
vice, In cooperation with other agencies, to make arrangements for 
location of these evacuees, to house them, to provide necessary 
of and medical care, and to plan for their future self-support. 

[any of the Indian Service teachers in Alaska are licensed radio 
rators under the Federal Communications Commission, and their 
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responsibilities for maintaining communication with the -, | 
authorities as well as for looking after the welfare of the In; 8 -' 
Eskimos are of prime importance during wartime. aan 

ar: 


Indian Service Hospital at Unalaska Bombed a 


- 


Across the narrow bay from Dutch Harbor lies the little vr. 0" 
Unalaska. In the bombing of Dutch Harbor, one bomber : ‘71. | 
itself from the squadron and devoted its efforts to the destr. ®*° 
buildings at Unalaska and the machine gunning of citizer- 9°" 
streets. The Indian Service hospital was struck and par. ** 
stroyed. The civilian defense organization had functioned ;-- Aa 
and every patient, nurse, and physician had been removed: } . T. 
sheltered quarters. = 


Enemy Attack Expected 


Since the outbreak of war, Alaska’s Indians and Eskim«e= au 
tuting 50 percent of the peacetime population, have exp» FP | 
enemy attack, and are prepared to meet it. The United Stat+ 8°": 
forces in Alaska contain a number of natives, whose special >... 
is of inestimable value. Alaskan natives are accustomed %& | 
all day on snowshoes, are skilled in the use of rifles and kmiv- ‘ 
first-hand knowledge of the geographic and climatic conditio:: ke. 
Arctic region, and are accustomed to its peculiar temp ; 
These are factors of prime importance in territorial defense. ‘ 

The full support of Alaskan natives to the United States © 9°" 
ment is manifested by their eagerness to enlist in the arm. ¢ 
and by their generous purchgses of war bonds. The larn=: 
purchase of war bonds in the Territory for the month of -. 
came from Indians and Eskimos, who presented Gov. Ernest G-. 
with a check for $110,645.72. 

A few days after the outbreak of war, Alaska Orennized an * 
civilian defense program. | 

There is much yet to be told of the courageous work of th: 
Service men and women and the inspiring role of the Alaska ns: 
defending their homes and giving their lives in the war for i 


Indian Lands Used for Army Purposes 


Many requests for use of Indian lands and other faciliv~ 
variety of purposes were made during the year by both the A= : : 
the Navy. « ) 

For example, the enlargement of a camp and the esta. 
adjacent to it of a large bombing range necessitated the alimw = 
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+7 removal of some 50 Indian families located in the area. It was 
1 sary to purchase additional land for them, to provide housing 
to rehabilitate these families in new locations. 
nost at the same time the demand of the War Department for 
' for an aerial gunnery range necessitated the removal of more 


.. & hundred families to another part of an Indian reservation. 
. @ is little tribal land on this reservation; most of it is individually 
, d or held by allottees and their heirs under restricted or trust 
. 1t. Therefore, it was necessary to purchase land for these 


-les and to provide them with the necessary livestock to make 
on self-supporting i in their new location. 
.e Metlakhatlans in Alaska made part of an island available to 


.tmed forces. 


The Attitude of Indians Toward the War 


16 would expect the Indians of the United States to be confused 


“perplexed by the war situation. Essentially they are a rural 


‘< 


le. Many of them live in remote areas, speak only their native 
~ 1ages, and have little access to newspapers, radio, or other forms 
_ mamunication. How could they be expected to understand the 
.. of ideologies which has precipitated the world crisis? 


~ oreover the treatment which the Indians received at the hands of 


_ Federal Government during the past century and a half might 
~y have alienated their sympathy and loyalty and left them dis- 
ested in the Nation’s welfare and unwilling to defend it against 
~ nemies. 

-om the very beginning, official attitude toward the Indians was 


“ily one of intolerance and repression. They lost much of their 
_ through forced treaties and were pushed back onto reservations 
~h the Government promised to preserve. Treaties were broken, 

an pledges ignored, and more and more of their land taken from 


ae 


nally through the forced allotment of many of the reservations 


~h of their remaining land was lost to them and their social organi- 
-yn destroyed and their tribal culture driven under cover. 
-ais “liquidation of the Indian’’ was accomplished by the destruc- 


of his ways of earning a livelihood, by the wiping out of the buffalo, 


“he Indian wars in which the slogan was that the only good Indian 


lead Indian, and by a vigorous campaign of education and regula- 
- to stifle Indian languages, arts, and ceremonials. 

though Federal policies for the past 12 years have been com- 
aly reversed, Indians are still experiencing discrimination on 
y hand. In at least three States Indians are still refused the 
t to vote. They are often discriminated against in industrial 
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| 
employment; are the last to be taken on the job and th * +! 
let off. In many areas even where they are permitted tos :f 
have been in a large measure debarred from participation :: + 
life of white communities. How, one might ask, conk: © - 
expected enthusiastically to take up arms in the defense of tb + 
which has treated them in this fashion? 

Strange as it may seem the Indians have responded ear.- "! 
even enthusiastically to the challenge of the war. Fromth- & 
parts of isolated reservations has come evidence of Ind:s: § 
over the war. More than énce an Indian, or a group of I: ‘F 
shown up at agency headquarters, each man with his gur - .' 
register for selective service and to proceed immediately tc’ | 
of fighting. Prior to the Japanese assault at Pearl Harb 6 
in the Army alone numbered 4,481, of whom approximat:~ °° 
cent had enlisted either in the Regular Army or the Nate. | 
The rate of enlistment increased very substantially since tt. 
tion of war, until on June 1, 1942, more than 7,500 Indie 
the armed forces. While this seems relatively a small rc." 
represents a larger proportion than any other element of o.- 7 
tion. 7 
Of record in Washington are purchases of $1,270,Q00 i- 7 $ 
bonds from April 1, 1941, to March 1, 1942. Additional a:: !* 
aggregated approximately $750,000. 

The Crow Tribe of Montana offered the Government . 
resources and all of its manpower. Even the girls and © 
tempted to enter active military service. 7 

The California Indians, especially, have been ato odds « - 
Federal Government since 1850, and yet the Mission Inc.: 
tion, with 3,000 members from 30 reservations telegraphes . 
Roosevelt and Governor Olson ‘a message of loyalty and r.- 
serve our great Nation.” 

Indians are serving in almost every corner of the wv. 
American forces are in action. Large numbers wer «# 
Occasionally individuals are singled out for honors. The « - 
Indian soldier thus far has been the late Maj. Gen. Clan: 
an enrolled member of the Osage tribe, who was lost in <l- 
Midway. Major General Tinker was placed in conn 2° 
Hawaiian Air Force shortly after Pearl Harbor. In th- 
Midway he selected himsclf to lead a bomber attack on ts 
navy. Flyers in the same formation with General Tins - 
that his plane was last seen descending rapidly inte the « 
though a careful search was made of the area, no trace ws- 
the bomber or its occupants. 

Lt. Gen. Delos C. Emmons, Military Governor of Huwas: | . 
mander of the Hawaiian Department, praised General T-: ' 

| 
L 
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- y and skill in a statement which he issued shortly after the Air 


= 


> Commander was reported missing. General Emmons said: 


‘he entire Hawaiian Department mourns the loss of Major General 
_er and his gallant crew. 
-,ecause General Tinker would not ask his subordinates to under- 


eet ae 


risks he himself would not take, he selected himself as flight 


.or of an important combat mission requiring great courage, skill, 
2x perience. 
. fe died knowing that he had had an important part in winning a 


; victory. His leadership was an inspiration to his command and 


. 988 is a deep personal one.”’ 


_mMay not be too great a stretch of the imagination to suggest that 
. ndians have identified the struggle of democracies the world over 
. their own struggle of the last century. It may be that they see 
'. wictory of the democracies a guarantee that they too shall be 
_.itted to live their own lives. Perhaps their experiences of the 
..10 years in which there has been a rebirth of spirit, a reviving of 
smoldering fires of local democracy, and a step toward economic 
“bilitation have helped them to see the possibilities in a world of 
-* Four Freedoms.” 

. few instances lifted from the official record will serve to show 
“ sthing of the spirit with which they approach the world crisis: 


“ ymediately after Pearl Harbor, the Indians of the little village of 


_a Ana in New Mexico left their homes and went secretly to their 
-ont shrine. There in their former home, long since abandoned, 
" sntire Pueblo remained for one unbroken month in secret prayer. 


r prayers were for the people of all the world. News of the pil- 


~ age became known only when the Indians sent word to the author- 
* that they intended to build a great fire at the conclusion of their 
“nony. They wanted the Army to know that this was a sacra- 


-tal fire and not the result of sabotage or overt enemy action. 
ae Pueblo of Zia, also a little village in New Mexico, engaged in 


er before the second selective service registration. In the Pueblo 
“uni in New Mexico the Red Cross drive was announced from the 
" etops and the canvassing started in a blinding snowstorm. Each 


iy 


ehold contributed wheat, corn, or hay, or whatever there might 


‘‘vailable. One family donated $6 and two rings. 
-1e great Navajo Tribe, numbering some 50,000, was so stirred by 
“ country’s declaration of war that its tribal council laid aside its 


1 


i 


'. 3ing business and spent almost an entire day in patriotic demon- 
ions, plying the superintendent with questions about the flag . 


its meaning, questions as to how the Navajo Tribe could best 


hi 


af 


» tibute to the prosecution of the war. Even the old people were 


tent that they be allowed to enlist and the action of the Selective 


-ice Officials in turning down many young Navajos because of their 
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inability to read and write or speak the English language has been 
felt very keenly by the entire tribe. 

There is some evidence among the Indians of confusion over their 
legal obligations and responsibilities under the Selective Service Act. 
During the last war most of the Indians in the United States were 
not citizens, and were, therefore, declared not to be subject to con- 
scription. Only those few who were citizens were required to register. 
A very large number volunteered, however, and made an enviable 
record. 

In 1924, Congress passed an act which conferred citizenship upon 
all Indians born in the United States who had not already acquired 
such citizenship. The courts have now held that by virtue of this 
conferring of citizenship the Selective Service Act is applicable to all 
Indians. That they should be exempted in one war and drafted in 
the second has created some confusion. It has been necessary for 
agency officials patiently to explain and to interpret. 

The unique legal status of Indian tribes as separate political com- 
munities has further confused some of the Indians with regard to their 
status under the Selective Service Act. Indian tribes have many 
inherent powers—far more than the average municipality. They 
possess all of the powers of a sovereign nation except those specifically 
infringed by acts of Congress or by treaties. Several tribes, conscious 
of these powers of self-government, have made declarations of war 
upon the Axis Powers. Notable in this regard was the action of the 
Six Nations of the Iroquois confederacy. Delegates of this historic 
government, representing the 6,000 Indians who reside on eight res- 
ervations in New York State, came to Washington early in June to 
present to the President and to the Congress their formal declara- 
tion of war against the Axis Powers. 


Indians in Wartime Industry and Agriculture 


The Indians are playing an important role in the agricultural and 
industrial production program of the war. Skilled Indian workers 
are to be found scattered throughout important war industries in 
almost every section of the country. They are doing highly tech- 
nical jobs in aircraft industries on the West coast, in Kansas, and in 
New York State. They are to be found among the crews construct- 
ing bases in far-flung parts of the world. They are handling skilled 
jobs of every description—welding steel, operating jack hammers, and 
- handling some of the most difficult machine operations. Under the 
program of the Indian Service during the past 10 years thousands of 
Indians were employed in the building of truck trails, look-out towers, 
highways, and soil conservation structures. They demonstiated 
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marked ability to learn to operate heavy machinery of all kinds. 
Hundreds of other young Indians were trained in Indian schools in 
sheet metal, welding, auto mechanics, radio maintenance, and other 
industrial trades and are now employing their skills in airplane 
plants, tank factories, and shipyards. 


Indians Grow Food for Freedom 


Reports coming to the Indian Office indicate that there has been 
a 15-percent increase in the number of gardens planted by Indians 
this year and a 35-percent increase in acreage. Field crops are 
reported 18 percent greater and the spring pig crop 25 percent greater 
than last year. Indian livestock increased by 35 percent during the 
first 6 months of this year and sheep by 50 percent. 

Every acre of grazing land not essential to Indian operation is 
being made available for permittees. 

The unsettled conditions in Alaska make ance at the moment 
the output of the canneries operated by Indians. They have been 
urged to make every effort to increase their packs, but the availability 
of transportation and cans will partially determine the success of 
these efforts. 

The Indians of the Red Lake Reservation expect to market a 
million pounds of fresh fish during the present season. 


Timber Production 


In connection with timber production, the Office recently approved 
a sale of spruce on the Quinault Reservation for airplane production. 
A contract has been let on the Warm Springs Reservation for one- 
half billion feet of lumber. There is under consideration a contract 
for one-half billion feet each on the Yakima and Colville Reserva- 
tions. Lumber amounting to 400 million feet on the Fort Apache 
Reservation and 150 million feet on the Klamath Reservation is avail- 
able if scalers can be found to help get timber out of the forests. In 
each instance the maximum cut allowable under sustained-yield 
operation is being permitted. 

Last year approximately 600 million feet of timber were cut from 
Indian reservations. It is expected that this will be materially ° 
increased this year. 

In addition to the regular funds, $140,000 have been placed in 
Arizona, California, and Washington for the employment of lookouts 
and guards to protect Indian forests. One hundred and thirty towers 
are now manned. 
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Indian Service Assists Other Countries 


The work of the Indian Service during the past year literally 
extended to the four corners of the world. For example, the Govern- 
ment of Saudi Arabia learned of some of the small-scale irrigation 
developments among the Indians of the Southwest and the King per- 
sonally requested assistance in developing similar facilities among the 
people of that country. The Palestine Economic Corporation asked 
the Office of Indian Affairs for recommendations and help in the 
development of similar work in Palestine. 

At the request of the Rosenwald Foundation, studies were made of 
Indian education in Peru, Ecuador, and Bolivia, and assistance given 
educational officials in those countries in the development of a pro- 
gram of Indian education. 

Active assistance was rendered the Ecuadorian Economic Survey 
Mission, formed by the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations of the 
Department of Agriculture, upon request of the Coordinator of the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs, to study the possibilities of improving | 
and increasing the production of sheep and wool in Ecuador. 
Service officials assisted the Haitian Government in developing its 
rural school program. This service was requested by the Haitian | 
Government and the Department of State. 

Other activities included a study of Indian administration in the | 
various Latin American republics, assistance in developing collabora- — 
tion among the several governments which have large Indian popula- 
tions, and surveys in South America in behalf of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, in the interests of the popular arts. 


Indian CCC Leaves Outstanding Record 


The fiscal year 1942 marked the ninth year of conservation work by 
Indian enrollees of CCC and concluded a unique chapter in the 
annals of Indian Service. The original objectives of CCC-Indian 
division were to provide employment and vocational training for 
Indians who were in need of work. Actual accomplishments far sur- 
passed those initial aims. 

Conservation structures to check the destructive erosion of lands 
now protect the forests, range, and forage cover on Indian reservation 
lands and adjacent areas. Thousands of miles of truck trails reach 
into Indian forests and range lands. Telephone lines, fences, and 
firebreaks aid in the efficient protection and use of forests and ranges. 
Fences alone, built by Indian enrollees, measure 12,537 miles—more 
than half the circumference of the earth. 

More than 75,000 different Indians had a part in the CCC program. 
Vocational training was provided in 55 different occupations. Eight 
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.tnd Indians earned the rating of skilled workmen. Forty thou- 
‘vere classed as semi-skilled in job performance. 

~roximately 6,500 former Indian enrollecs are now in the armed 
.. The skills and safety habits acquired through their CCC jobs 
. ck driving, tractor operation, radio and telephone mechanics, 
. totive repairs, jack-hammer operation, handling of explosives, 
._ghting, and the like, will prove of inestimable value to the 

n. 

_ ers are employed in airplane factories, in shipyards, in munition 
facturing plants, on highway construction. Among them are 
_ tS, riveters, engineers, tractor operators, metal workers, car- 
_*8, and masons. 


dan Schools Adapt Curricula to War Training 


+’ schools of the Indian Service naturally have been affected by 
~-eparations for war and by the program of war training. Many 
: older boys have entered the armed forces of the country and 
~ ef the men teachers have accompanied them. In the Indian 
schools located near war industries, the remaining students 
“been rapidly absorbed into such employment as soon as they 
' reached an employable age and have had a minimum of skilled 
ng. On the West Coast, employment opportunities in aircraft 
~ies and shipyards have been opened to young women and classes 
-vchine-shop practice and welding for girls have been provided 
‘1e Indian Service. This trend toward female employment is 
~ carefully watched and similar classes will be opened in other 
-n Service schools as the demand arises. Most of these high 
Is have operated on a 6-day week, 12-month basis, to speed up 
‘-aining of students and provide for the training of an increased 
ver. Older men have been welcomed in these schools for retrain- 
“rt brush-up work preparatory to entering the war industries. 
-e Wingate Vocational High School on the Navajo Reservation 
“ndertaken special preenlistment training for young Navajo men 
-tfect their use of English, give them necessary preliminary health 
-iction, and the elements of preliminary military training which 
d ease their induction into the armed forces and compensate for 
' lack of earlier education. The war is resulting in additional 
_asis on the program of native language work for it is through 
ise of written Navajo particularly that the older non-English- 
ung Indians are receiving instruction in war aims and objectives, 
with regard to civilian activitics which contribute to the war 


e reservation Indian schools have taken the leadership in repair 
maintenance of automotive equipment, farm machinery, and 
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other similar activities making their shops available for use by adult . 


Indians in cooperation with the Extension Division and CCC project 
leaders. School gardens have been greatly increased and _ school 
personnel has cooperated closely with the Extension Division in 
encouraging the increase of Indian community gardens. 

The rubber shortage has reduced the use of school buses, and in a 
number of instances riding horses or horse-drawn vehicles have been 
substituted. The Education Division’s program of breeding Morgan 
horses initiated several years ago at Pine Ridge, Rosebud, Tongue 
River, Carson, and Chilocco has laid the foundation for the replace- 
ment by horses of much automotive equipment. The success of the 
program has led to the introduction of horse breeding on other reser- 
vations. This activity may contribute directly to the war program 
in other areas by supplying well-bred horses for military and civilian 
use outside the Indian Service. 

Cooperation with the Department of Agriculture in the development 
of community size dehydrating plants has resulted in the production 
of a very useful unit built largely of second-hand material, which has 
made possible the quick drying of many types of fruits, vegetables, 
and meats. These experiments have been conducted at Phoenix 
Indian School and hundreds of tons of this summer’s crop of surplus 


| 
| 
| 
: 
: 
| 


food products have been dried and are available for use in Indian | 
schools in the United States and Alaska. Additional units are being | 
built for use in other areas of the Service. This is only a portent of | 


the potentialities of dehydration not only for the Indian Service, but 
for commercial production. 


Tribal Gavemmnent in the War Crisis 


These war years perforce will hasten the maturing of tribal self- 
government. With appropriations reduced, with personnel drawn 
off into military service and war industries, and with the Federal 
Government concentrating its resources on the prosecution of the 
war, the Indian tribes will find it expedient and perhaps necessary to 
make ingenious use of their powers of self-government. Some few 
tribes may fail for lack of leadership or because of peculiar handicaps, 
but for the great number it will be a time of challenge and of growing 
into maturity. Under normal conditions this growth might have 
been reached through years of hesitant groping. Now, faced by 
crisis, there is no choice. 

The ground is well prepared for this testing. The tribal govern- 
ments which have been fostered since June 18, 1934, the date of the 
passage of the Indian Reorganization Act, are survivals of tribal 
governments which existed even before the founding of the American 
Republic. Were they the recent creations of a federal government 
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| ~enly granting local home rule to Indian groups there could be 
7 expectation of survival for them during the months ahead. 
mi me 
fr. “the rooting is deep. The powers of self-government possessed 
__adian tribes are not derived from the Indian Reorganization Act. 
~ act is largely a recognition of the inherent powers of self-govern- 
i ze, which the tribes have always possessed and is the means of 
“© "ng such tribal government effectively to function. 
i! -om the earliest years of the Republic, the Indian tribes have been 
Bee ‘mized as distinct and separate political communities, qualified to 
'N ise powers of self-government, not by virtue of any delegation of 
il. srs from the Federal Government but rather by reason of their 
“nal tribal sovereignty. The public usually thinks of Indians as 
'“1g of the Federal Government, which exercises over them indi- 
(‘Lally the kind of power and protection usually exercised by a 
dian over a minor. Many people, otherwise familiar with 
"rt ain affairs, do not realize that Indian tribes are legal entities, 
u.eet to Federal law to the exclusion of State law, and entitled to 
mise their inherent rights of self-government so far as is consistent 
si’ Federal law. An Indian tribe possesses all powers of a sovereign 
1.6 except those which have been specifically taken away from it 
azar by treaty or by act of Congress. Tribes are subject to the 
J; lative authority of the United States, that is to the Congress. 
iy are not subject to State laws except where Congressional 
3m has so decreed. 
tt. hile the Congress and administrative officials have in numerous 
inces frustrated the exercise of tribal powers, the courts have 
atedly upheld them. And while these powers have been re- 
Iy(:ted somewhat by treaties and acts of Congress there still remains 
he Indian tribes a large area in which the inherent powers of 
aie government may function. A tribe may determine its own mem- 
ja hip, regulate domestic relations, control the distribution of the 
,icerty of its members in the absence of contrary legislation, ad- 
» ister justice in connection with every offense not specifically made 
. _.deral offense, and exercise many other rights and powers. 
_.-' 1s well to call attention at this time to the relationship of Indian 
: 35 to State and Federal government in view of the considerable 
Hy _ntion now being given in this country to problems of colonial 
_inistration likely to be encountered after the war. The Indians 
a \esent conquered nations but nations whose rights are being pro- 
“ed by the highest courts in the land. However much the Federal 
an Service may suffer for lack of appropriated money or of 
ified personnel, Indian tribal government should suffer no loss 
” Hectiveness. On the contrary this should be a time of structural 
: “vth against the future. 
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Tribes Invest Their Money in Land 


One certain indication of the growing earnestness with which Indian 
Tribes are facing the task of providing for the future is to be seen in 
their willmgness to invest their own tribal monies in land. This 
trend started several years ago and continues at a quickening pace. 
Among the tribes using their funds for land purchases are the Navajo 
tribe of New Mexico and Arizona; the Confederated Bands of Utes, 
Utah; the Round Valley Reservation, California; and Colville Reser- | 
vation, Washington; the Flathead Indians, Montana; the Omaha | 
Reservation, Nebraska; the Spokane Indians, Washington; the — 
Chippewa of the Consolidated Chippewa jurisdiction in Minnesota; 
the Warm Springs Reservation in Oregon, and the Cheyenne River — 
Reservation m South Dakota. The Flathead tribe, which receives a | 
sizeable annual revenue from a power site lease, is in the midst of — 
developing a long-term program which contemplates land purchase, | 
the resettlement of landless members, and investment in livestock 
and farming equipment. A similar opportunity confronts the Black- _ 
feet Tribe in the same State. Here royalties derived from oil deposits 
in tribal land are being converted into the resources and tools required 
for an extensive program of tribal and individual rehabilitation. 


Lands in Heirship 


Absence of an adequate land base is not the only handicap which 
' some tribes face. In the Sioux area of North and South Dakota there 
is abundant land, but unfortunately a great part of it, in the case of 
one or two reservations the greater part of it, remains in Indian pos- 
session and yet is lost to effective Indian use through inheritance 
possession; ownership has become divided among so many and so 
widely scattered heirs that control is lost and the Indian Service is 
burdened with a costly and unproductive real estate agentry. This 
situation has existed for a number of years. The Indian Service has 
made little headway in improving the situation though it has been a 
subject of constant discussion during the past decade. The most 
encouraging development of these last 10 years is the interest which 
the Sioux Indians themselves are now taking in the problem. During 
the fall of 1941 meetings were held with Indians on several of the 
Sioux reservations, followed by a general conference for the purpose 
of summarizing observations and recommendations. Indians eagerly 
participated in these conferences and contributed some of the most 
searching and constructive thinking. The Cheyenne River Tribe 
has already taken the lead in formulating a code of land management 
aimed at establishing procedures for consolidating scattered individual 
and tribal holdings. It has long been realized that this baffling 
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ym wil not be remedied until the Indians concern themselves 
_t. From the beginnings now being made in the Sioux country 
- yossible that the first real advance toward the solution of this 
lemma will be made. 


C[xribes Maintain Their Own Courts and Police 


still another important area of social action Indian tribes are 
ping the type of autonomous action which is latent in the 
*s residing in them. This is in the field of law and order, do- 
c relations, and the conduct of members. Maintaining law and 
among upwards of 350,000 Indians living on 174 reservations 
‘aver been a simple task. Offenses committed by Indians against 
ns on Indian reservations are not usually subject to the juris- 
n of the State courts. Only 10 major offenses are subject to 
~urisdiction of the Federal courts. Other offenses must be 
led by the Indians themselves through their own courts. To add 
2 difficulty there has been a serious reduction in law enforcement 
-nnel. The Indian tribes have met the situation seriously and 
“ively. Out of all the Indian tribal courts and Indian enforce- 
~ machinery now operating, there have been remarkably few 
laints of injudicious action or of failure of the tribal machinery. 
mparative study of the effectiveness of this tribal adjudication 
courts operating in non-Indian communities would probably 
- inate interestingly the essential law abidingness of the Indian 
‘.e and. the high level of judicious practice. In the allotted 
~ where Indians and non-Indians live side by side the enforcement 
-w and order through tribal courts is often more difficult. 
“ye Planning and Development Branch has especially emphasized 
“yecessity of having tribal councils and Indian communities plan 
', more effective utilization of their social and economic assets. 
- erous conferences have been held in the field with Indian Service 
‘mnel and members of Indian councils relative to the formulation 
_ans for the establishment of planning committees and the develop- 
-; of social and economic programs for communities and reserva- 
: Functioning planning organizations have been established on 
“Warm Springs, Flathead, Fort Belknap, Rosebud and other 
- vations. 


Victory for the Walapai Tribe 


- 1 December 8, 1941, the Indians won an important victory in 
: Supreme Court of the United States. A unanimous decision 
.ns the possessory right of the Walapai Indians to lands which 
have occupied from time immemorial although these lands had 
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been granted by the Congress of the United States to the Santa Fe 
Railroad prior to the establishment of the reservation. 

In 1923, the Santa Fe Railroad, claiming about half of the lands 
of the Walapai Reservation under a railway grant act, asked that the 
reservation be divided into two equal parts, one of which would 
henceforth be the absolute property of the railroad. 


Case Lost in Two Courts 


Six years ago, the Department of Justice commenced. a suit to 
establish the continuing Indian right of occupancy to the whole reser- 
vation and, its right to such other areas as still might rest under an 
unextinguished right of occupancy. The case was lost in the United 
States District Court of Arizona, and again in the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals. The Solicitor of the Interior Department, upon 
invitation of the Department of Justice undertook to make a final 
effort to have the Supreme Court review and reverse the decision of 
the lower courts. | 

The Supreme Court granted the petition for a review of the case 
by certiorari. The case was argued on November 13 and 14. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals had held that Indians in this area 
are in an inferior legal status to Indians in other areas, because of 
supposed: discriminations under Spanish and Mexican law. This 
position was vigorously rejected by the Supreme Court, which declared 
that the rules laid down in earlier opinions guaranteeing respect for 
aboriginal occupancy of tribes under former Spanish dominion had 
“‘been so often and so long repeated as respects land under the prior 
sovereignty of the various European nations, including Spain, that 
like other rules governing titles to property they should now be con- 
sidered no longer open.” 


Supreme Court Reaffirms Marshall Doctrine 


It was argued also that since the land claims of the Walapai Tribe 
had never been recognized by the Federal Government either in a treaty 
or in any other formal action, the tribe could not show any rights 
superior to those of the railroad. In rejecting this contention the 
Supreme Court reaffirmed the doctrine of Chicf Justice Marshall that 
the Indian tribes are ‘‘distinct political communitics, having terri- 
torial boundaries, within which their authority is exclusive, and having 
a right to all the lands within those boundaries, which is not only 
acknowledged, but guaranteed by the United States.” Accordingly, 
the Court said, the fact that a right of occupancy finds no formal 
recognition is not conclusive. 

A third question of general interest considered in the Supreme 
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Court’s opinion, written by Mr. Justice Douglas, was whether forcible 
removal of Indians from their ancestral homeland terminates their 
possessory rights in lands which they have occupied from time 
immemorial. The Supreme Coyrt held that where such removal is 
not based upon Indian consent, there is no forfeiture of rights. Re- 
ferring to the military removal of the Walapai Tribe, the Court said: 

Their forcible removal in 1874 was not pursuant to any mandate of Congress- 
It was a high-handed endeavor to wrest from these Indians lands which Congress 
had never declared forfeited. No forfeiture can be predicated on an unauthorized 
attempt to effect a forcible settlement on the reservation, unless we are to be 
insensitive to the high standards for fair dealing in light of which Jaws dealing ° 
with Indian rights have long been read. 

The case was remanded to the courts below to secure an account- 
ing to the Walapai with respect to income heretofore derived by the 
railroad from lands legally subject to Indian occupancy. 


Supreme Court Upholds Indians’ Fishing Rights 


In another significant decision the Supreme Court on March 30, 
1942, held that the State of Washington is without power to charge 
the Yakimas a fee for fishing in their usual and accustomed places. 

Sampson Tulee, a member of the Yakima Tribe, was convicted in 
the Superior Court for Klickitat County, Wash., on a charge of 
catching salmon without first having obtained a State license. This 
conviction was upheld by the Supreme Court of the State of Wash- 
ington. 

In 1855, the Yakimas were occupying lands which the United 
States wished to open up for settlers. Representatives of the Gov- 
ernment met with representatives of the Indians and negotiated a 
treaty under which the Indians ceded a large amount of land. 

Article III of this treaty secured to the Indians the exclusive right 
of taking fish in streams running through or bordering the reserva- 
tion and also the right to take fish at all usual and accustomed places 
in common with the citizens of the territory. 

Relying upon its powers to conserve game and fish within its bor- 
ders the State asserted that its right to regulate fishing might be 
exercised at places not within the boundaries of the reservation. The 
appellant, on the other hand, claimed that the treaty gave him the 
right to fish in the “usual and accustomed places” free from State 
regulations of any kind. 

The Supreme Court decision upholds the right of the Yakimas to 
fish in such areas without having to pay the State license. The de- 
cision, however, makes it clear that the State does have a right to 
regulate the taking of game and fish but holds that the imposition 
of license fees is not indispensable to the effectiveness of a State 
conservation program. 
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Menominees Win Court Award in Swamplc: 


When the United States, in 1854, under treaty with the M-- 
Indians, set aside the present reservation, the Menominees w-: 
lands which 4 years before had been granted to the State of \\ 
as “swamplands.”’ 

The Court of Claims during the past year decided that th | 
were entitled to these lands and handed down an opine. 
the way to the recovery of the lands from the State of W- 
If this opinion is not upset by the Supreme Court, it wv. 
finally of a problem which has vexed the Indians and India’ 
istration for many years. These swamplands are scattered « 
reservation—small islands of land, within the reservation. t 
title was in dispute. With the purchase of these the entir ~ 
tion and its timber will belong to the Menominee Tribe. 

This reservation has one of the finest stands of hemlock a: 
woods in the entire Lake States. It has not been cut over 
most of the area. The Menominees operate a lumber mul! ~ 
the timber of the reservation on a sustained yield basis. 


A Vital Opinion on the Fishing Rights of 
Alaskan Natives 


The fishing industry is the largest and most important »- 
income and of employment for the natives of Alaska. 

Originally the natives of the Territory had access to macs 
areas. Under Indian custom certain families or tribes were 1 
as owners of these areas. From time immemorial, they t- 
hereditary exclusive rights to these sites. The white cor: : 
eame to Alaska and established fishing traps and salinen «. 
and began to encroach upon and to establish fishing si + 
Indians had formerly been fishing. 

After the Supreme Court handed down the Walapai dis: 
Solicitor of the Interior was asked to give an opinion as tes 
the Indians of Alaska did not have aboriginal fishing righ’ 
according to the principles set forth by the Court in the * 
case, were being violated. The Solicitor’s opimon of Feb-.. 
1942, was in the affirmative. 

After citing numerous court decisions upholding the p--- 
rights of Indians in lands and water where such rights have 
extinguished by any treaty, statute, or administrative ac’ 
Solicitor concluded that “Available evidence indicates 


possessory rights traditionally asserted by Alaskan native: : 
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clusive rights, under which the right to exclude others from a given 
area is an integral part of the right in itself. In this situation the 
Interior Department would have no authority to open up to public 
fishing any areas subject to such possessory rights, any more than it 
could open to the public a private cannery, whether on land or afloat.” 

It becomes necessary, under the opinion of the Solicitor, for the 
natives to establish the fact of continued occupancy. 


National Indian Institute Formally Created 


The report of the Department for 1941 announced the ratification 
by the United States Senate on May 26, 1941, of the international 
convention creating the Inter-American Indian Institute. This insti- 
tute was formally created on March 25, 1942. On that date the repre- 
sentatives of the adhering nations met in Mexico City, organized the 
Governing Board, and selected Mexico City as the permanent site of 
the Institute. Commissioner Collier was selected president of the 
board. This organization is the official agency for the development 
of collaboration among the American nations on matters affecting the 
more than 30,000,000 Indians who live in the Western Hemisphere. 

Article X of the Convention stipulates that each ratifying nation 
shall establish a National Indian Institute to serve as an affiliate 
of the Inter-American organization. Pursuant to the provisions of 
this article, President Roosevelt, by Executive order, on November 1, 
1941, established an Institute to serve the United States. 

The National Indian Institute will perform within the United 
States functions comparable to those which the Inter-American 
Indian Institute performs among the Amcrican nations. 

The National Indian Institute utilizes the administrative facilities 
of the Office of Indian Affairs and receives guidance from a Policy 
Board composed of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, two or more 
members appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, one of whom 
must be an Indian, and one representative each to be designated by 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Librarian of Congress, the National Research Coun- 
cil, the Social Science Research Council and the American Council 
of Learned Societies. 

The Department of Interior representatives on the Board are 
Assistant Secretary Oscar L. Chapman, who will serve as chairman, 
Mr. Rene d’Harnoncourt, General Manager of the Indian Arts and 
Crafts Board, Mr. D’Arcy MecNickle, who is the Indian member of 
the Board, and Mr. John Collier, United States Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, who serves as the director of the Institute. 
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The National Indian Institute last year sent two field representa- 
tives to Latin America to investigate the Indian policies of the various 
countries, to describe the work of the several divisions of the govern- 
ments dealing with the Indian problems, and to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of that work. Reports on the Indian policies of Venezuela, 
Ecuador, Peru, Brazil, and Guatemala were prepared and the data 
were collected for an evaluation of these policies. These reports 
have had wide distribution among United States officials interested 
in Latin American collaboration. 

The war has served to focus the attention of the American people 
upon the necessity of improving our relations with the peoples of 
other American republics. In this process we are discovering that 
in many of these countries the Indians constitute the bulk of the 
population. We are finding out, too, that if we are to get rubber 
_ from Brazil, tin from Bolivia, and other strategic minerals from the 
Central and South American countries we shall be dependent almost 
entirely upon Indians for labor and transportation. Thirty million 
Indians in the Western Hemisphere are a significant percentage of 
the total population, indicating that only in our provincial North 
American thinking has the Indian and his culture ceased to live and 
function. With the increased emphasis upon Pan-Americanism we 
shall hear much more of the Indian in the post-war era. 

For many years the record of the United States in its handling of 
its Indian minority served only to create fear among the countries 
south of the Rio Grande with large Indian groups. Fortunately, 
however, the new Indian program of the United States, increasingly 
effective over the last dozen years, has exhibited nearly all that the 
Indians of the southern countries could hope for. This new program 
has emphasized the changed attitude on the part of the United States 
toward a minority of a different culture and blood, and constitutes a 
reassurance to our neighbors. It has provided one of the needed 
foundations for Hemisphere cooperation. 


Indian Arts and Crafts 


The impact of the war economy on the production and merchan- 
dising of Indian arts and crafts has created many new problems that 
threaten the gains made in this field under the guidance of the Indian 
Arts and Crafts Board. General regulations governing production 
and commerce in the emergency must be formulated mainly to fit 
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industrialized production and therefore often create excessive hard- 
ship among Indian craftsmen. The WPB regulation prohibiting the 
use of wool in the manufacture of drapes and floor coverings, for 
example, would have barred thousands of Navajo weavers from earn- 
ing a cash income. Since these Indian weavers are not in a position 
to change their technique or to use other raw materials, and since the 
total wool consumption by Indian weavers is relatively small, their 
case was presented by the Board to the appropriate authorities, and 
an exemption was secured for textiles that are both hand-woven and 
hand-spun. A similar problem was presented by the restriction on 
the use of silver for purposes nonessential to the conduct of the war. 

The intervention of the Board has been and is still needed in the 
establishment of price ceilings and the posting of price lists based on 
price levels as of certain dates in the past. Since many Indian prod- 
ucts are not made in accordance with accepted standards, but vary 
from piece to piece, arrangements must be made to allow for the 
evaluation of those products for which no precedent has been 
established. 

One of the tasks of the Board in wartime is to keep up crafts pro- 
duction among those groups who are unable actually to participate 
in work that is directly connected with the war. This is particularly 
important, since many of the jobs now available to Indian labor, such 
as construction work on factories located near reservations, are only 
of a temporary nature. 

The present decrease in tourist trade, that is due to the current 
transportation difficulties, has been felt in many regional outlets for 
Indian arts and crafts. To overcome these difficulties, the Board is 
organizing new temporary retail outlets in areas not affected by travel 
limitations. The Board has also continued its long-range activities 
of initiating and enlarging Indian production and merchandising 
organizations. 

The Northern Plains Indian Arts and Crafts Association, located 
on the Blackfect Reservation at Browning, Mont., has for the first 
time, during the past summer, offered products from several other 
nearby reservations, such as Fort Belknap, Rocky Boy, and Flathead. 
On each of these reservations, production groups have been or are now 
being organized to supply the Northern Plains Arts and Crafts Asso- 
clation with merchandise. 

Surveys to be used for the organization of production and mer- 
chandising units have been made among the Hopi, the Maricopa, 
and the Yavapai. 
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Research Projects 


Several research projects have recently been organized . 
should prove of far-reaching value to Indian administration, 

The first of these is a study of Indian diet, a study inte 
determine the effects on food habits, of custom, tribal prejuc 
nomic factors, and education. The study is to be comparatiy . 
tribes of different environment and tradition. Pilot) stuns. . 
been completed on the Papago, Hopi, and Navajo reservat = 
for comparative purposes in two Spanish-American comm. 
New Mexico. The Indian Service and the University of (¢ 
are jointly undertaking this study, field direction under the : 
oversight of Dr. Robert Redfield, being provided by Dr. Fria * 
assistant professor of anthropology at the universitv. Ti. 
American Indian Institute has signified its wish to extend 1 
study to Latin America. 

Of still deeper significance is a study of personality deve 
of Indian children begun tentatively on the Papago Reserv: 
February and now broadened into a well-organized project 
reservations: Papago, Navajo, Hopi, Zuni, Zia, and Pine Ricz 
research seeks to deseribe how Indian children grow up, how: . 
molded by the world of family, of tribal customs, of white. . 
and government personnel, and how they take their places a. . 
The data gathered by this inquiry will be coordinated bv a- 
sional staff under the chairmanship of Dr. W. Llovd War. | 
fessor of sociology and anthropology at the University of ( 4. 
and will be available at the same time for administrative ~ b,.. 
tation by the Indian Service. This project also has been R 
as an international one by the inter-American Indian Insti - in 

The study of the relationships of Navajo medicine and te. . 
modern medicine, mentioned in last year’s report, has been e- by 
during the year and will extend throughout the fiscal vear 144, 
study was first begun by Dr. Alexander Leighton and Dr. [+> 
Leighton of Johns-Hopkins. Dr. Dorothea Leighton has r + 
retained by the Indian Service and will continue the stu 
already is giving Indian Service physicians an insight into a. 
means of utilizing the therapeutic values inherent in the sorx 4 
ers, ceremonials, and healing herbs, sweat baths, and other: 
the native medicine and religion. 

Dr. Alexander Leighton was called to active duty by 1 
but fortunately the Office was able to obtain his detail te ' 
Relocation Center on the Colorado River Reservation + 
necded research in connection with the administration of ths: 
where many social problems confront the administrative stz° 
Center. 
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le this particular research does not deal directly with Indians, 


idings should be of inestimable value in future dealings with 
_.. groups where many of the same problems are to be found. 
. ven probable that this study will prove helpful in coping with 


of the problems of colonial administration which will be en- 
“red in the post-war reconstruction the world over. 


Medical Research 


= Indian Service continued during the year its tuberculosis case 
gs, although the loss of personnel handicapped these efforts 
chat. A general survey revealed 419 fewer new cases than the 
'-+ of 1937, indicating at least a slow but definite progress in the 
“ ation of this scourge among the Indians. 

atment of trachoma by sulfanilamide has continued to produce 


tr 


cular results. Although close laboratory check has been dis- 
ued, most patients receiving treatment are hospitalized in order 


ure supervision. Sixty to eighty percent of all cases treated 


 yorted arrested with remarkable improvement in vision. Many 
3 are now entirely free of the disease. 


blication of Handbook of Federal Indian Law 


- of the outstanding contributions to Indian administration was 


‘during the past year with the publication of the Handbook of 
4] Indian Law by Felix S. Cohen, Assistant Solicitor of the 
* tment of the Interior. 


eet 
ee 


-ad on a compilation of some 4,000 statutes and treaties and 


Judicial decisions and administrative rulings, the handbook 
- the development of Federal Indian law, Indian administration, 


ER 


-idian rights from their origin to present time. The legal basis 


’. Federal Government’s treaty relations with Indians is fully 
-3ed and there is a detailed analysis of the extended relationships 


[: 


-yval self-government, Federal powers and reserve State powers 


-ndians. Mr. Cohen’s work represents the most comprehensive 
- ever made of laws relating to Indians in the United States. 


: Indian Service Personnel Hard Hit by War 


_ an Service personnel administration has experienced the worst 
perhaps of all times. Scores of employees have left to join the 


ns 


ma 
. 


forces. Many others have transferred to agencies more 
y connected with the war, 


t 
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The medical service has been especially hard hit. Twer: | 
physicians and six part-time physicians have been called « ! 
duty with the armed forces. Replacements are difficult & : 
An additional 15 physicians hold reserve commissions and <= 
be called at any time. Some have also left the Service to en:r 1 
practice. There is now a 70-percent coverage of the Ind:az -; 
by full-time physicians. This situation is alarming and it 1s iz: 
to provide Indians with even the most essential medical care. 

Nurses likewise have been called to the armed forces. T. [~ 
200 vacant positions among the Indian Service hospital « | 
nurses. The situation is particularly acute in Alaska wi:: 
portation of newly appointed nurses often delayed for mez: 
help meet this critical situation the Indian Health Service is ‘s- . 
and intensifying its training program for Indians. Classes fir : 
aides at the Kiowa hospital in Oklahoma now enroll 40 = ., 
instead of 20. Graduation occurs after 6 months of trainix:: :, 
of the usual 9. Sixty men are being trained as hospital ord ;, 
interpreters at various centers, following a regular schedwe », 
work. Hundreds of Indians and employees are being g.7::', 
Cross courses in first aid and in home nursing. 

Restrictions in local transportation due to rubber shortaz- * 
limits the effectiveness of those employees who remain. 
ingenious methods of increasing the scope and effectivenc: ' 
plovees are appearing on evefy hand. Extension agents and! | 

€ 
> 


em od 


are riding horses. Regional supervision has been materially > 

There has been @ continual recasting of the functions of th- > 
Essential war activities must go on, such as food productivs -! 
of strategic minerals, protection and utilization of forests, p« ! 
duction and protection, and cooperation with the War De;- 4 
in securing gunnery and bombing ranges and airports. Orher- 4 
not immediately war connected will be maintained to th 1 
possible with limited personnel. Every effort will be made: ' 
tinue to provide medical care and to maintain school fac: 
children, and to operate other functions essential to the wel!:> 
Indians. 


‘ 
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Civilian Conservation Corps 


CONRAD L. WIRTH, Representative, Department of the Interior, 
Advisory Council, Civilian Conservation Corps 


— G the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, six bureaus and 
x3 of the Department of the Interior supervised the conservation 
development of the Nation’s natural resources through the 
ation of an average of 309 Civilian Conservation Corps camps 
71 CCC-Indian units in the continental United States and an 
age of 8 camps in Hawaii, Alaska, and the Virgin Islands. 

‘ojects undertaken by the CCC included the protection and 
‘ovement of Federal Grazing lands and Indian reservations; 
ection and propagation of wildlife; development of recreational 
ities in National, State, and local parks; cooperation in the 
lopment of urigation and hydroelectric power programs; broad 
ervation of the public domain; and rehabilitation of the human 
natural resources of the islands and territorial possessions. 


General Land Office Camps 


he General Land Office operated three Civilian Conservation 
9s Camps in Oregon, and one in Wyoming, and carried on a pro- 
n in the Territory of Alaska. The camps in Oregon were assigned 
ihe conservation, protection, and development of the 2,500,000 
s of Oregon and California revested lands, an important reservoir 
ommercial timber being put on a sustained-yield basis to provide 
‘oductive forest in perpetuity. The declaration of war, however, 
sed concentration on activities directly connected with the waging 
ye war, with the resultant curtailment of forest conservation work. 
pite this diversion of strength from conservation projects and the 
iction of personnel, however, the camps continued their forest 
rection and utilization work. Since the Oregon and California 
. is an important source of timber for military purposes, every 
rt must be made to protect it and make it available for present use. 
‘he Wyoming camp, until it was closed in May, continued its work 
suppressing the outcrop coal fires which were threatening with 
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destruction an inestimable amount of the Nation’s coal re~ 
in the vicinity of Little Thunder Basin, Wyo. These dey«- 
sent a fuel reserve of untold value. 

During the year 11 coal fires were attacked, 4 of whict: + 
nitely suppressed. Although all of the fire suppression pr 
not been completed, all except one are in good enough o- 
withstand weathering and further combustion for some t = 
lack of attention. 

Civilian Conservation Corps activities on the 325.000. 
public domain in Alaska were transferred to the General L: 
on April 1, 1940. Since the impact of the war prevented * 
ment of the planned number of whites, the enrollment «- 
native Alaskan Indians and Eskimos. The program wa- 
directed mainly for the benefit of the native peoples. W 
cooperation with the Office of Indian Affairs, the General [ 
coordinated its enrollment, work projects, and camp loca’ 
the development program of the Indian Office. Whercv-: 
native CCC camps were established in villages in dire nee. 
assistance and where projects would benefit the entire «> 
About 50 villages were benefited during the year. 

One of the greatest problems in Alaska is transpertat 
personnel maintained and staked winter sled trails and n- 
winter landing fields to make mail, freight, and passenger 
possible with a minimum disruption tn service. 


Office of Indian Affairs 


Both the work projects and training activities of CCC i: 
of Indian Athans were modified during the past fiscal vear - 
Whole program would be made to contribute directly to the: 
of the war. 

At the invitation of the War Department, three projects w > 
taken on military reservations to relieve troops for trains 
would ethenvise have been required to do this work. Try - 


rendered was one project where [ndtan enrollees, usm Ctt- 


division equtoment. cleared and leveled the drill flelds. ner 
and fiiladoin galleys, cleared awav debris left by the «-- 
contractors, bralt camouflare structures, construeted a 7 
and a strall arms practice rance. 

Deir the vear. aporowiately 2.000 Indian enrall a > 
therpse’ves throuch natvenal defense tracming coumes fer 
Peover om War tmeustrties. Over Seed DPndtans have bes 
forsstire chon s ard asinclaroerber have completed the! 
Rod Cross standacd or advanced firsteatd trarmns. Th - 


Tcan foxteand oanstrnuetors cn the CCC-Irndian dvi. - 


ror ee 
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operated by the Indian CCC are located at strategic places in forest 
or range areas, thus providing trained crews ready for instant call in 
emergency service. Other CCC-Indian division activities have 
centcred around the Indian communities, thereby permitting close 
coordination between CCC and the local programs for civilian defense. 

Results of the work of Indian CCC which are helping to win the 
war are becoming increasingly evident. The enlarged carrying 
capacity of ranges, the saving and storage of water for livestock and 
for irrigation, the conservation of ranges and forests, are enabling 
the Indian reservations to yield increased quantities of needed food 
and wood products. 


Bureau of Reclamation 


During the fiscal year 1942 there was a reduction in the number of 
CCC camps assigned to the Bureau of Reclamation from 43 camps in 
operation on July 1, 1941, to 7 camps in operation on June 30, 1942. 
The termination of the camps assigned to the Bureau was effected in 
company with a general reduction of all camps within the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 

In general, the year’s activities were a continuation of previously 
initiated programs, accentuated to reflect the country’s war program. 
The development of irrigation facilities and the rehabilitation of exist- 
ing irigation facilities were stressed for early completion. 


National Park Service 


The fiscal year 1942 saw a marked change in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps program conducted by the National Park Service. The 
development of park and recreational areas gave way to the urgent 
business of developing military reservations with the many facilities 
needed for proper training of the armed forces that had to be made 
available quickly. In July 1941, 262 continental CCC camps were 
operating under the technical supervision of the National Park Service, 
20 assigned to areas under the jurisdiction of the Army and Navy, 83 
to national parks and monuments, 21 to recreational demonstration 
areas, 113 to State parks and 25 to county and metropolitan areas. 
Because of reduced enrollments numerous reductions in over-all CCC 
operations were made until at the close of the year only 89 camps were 
being operated, with 50 assigned to military and naval areas, 20 to 
national parks and monuments, 10 to recreational demonstration areas 
and 9 to State parks. 

With the declaration of war, the National Park Service terminated 
CCC projects which were not directly related to the war effort. By 
the end of the year all work was progressing in the interest of the full 


| 
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war program. The on-the-job training that the enrollees bse :- 
in the development of public lands for park and recreational >. 
equipped them well for the work required at the many lary. > 
reservations. This enabled the armed services to devote more 
attention to the important job of providing military traininz | 

The realigned CCC programs for the protection of Federal a: 
areas were planned for defense against direct enemy attack, ~ 
and other war hazards to forests, waters, strategic struct ures a: 
physical improvements. Major emphasis was placed upon p- . 
methods and organization for protection of important natural rr | 
and strategic facilities against incendiary fires and high explus.:- . 
of personnel against war gases. But consideration was also = | 
the protection of forest and grass lands which represented the er 
watersheds essential to agriculture, power, and domestic wate: - 

Civilian Conservation Corps activities in the Territory of + 
continued with an authorized strength of 675 enrollees. Uniti i 
ber 8, general conservation projects were prosecuted. Theres’: ‘ 
CCC engaged in emergency work directed by the Army. Ti. | 
time work has been reported to be of great importance to the =; 
authorities. } 

The CCC in the Virgin Islands completed an important wel:-— ; 
program started in the previous year. Also much general conser :‘ 
and development work was continued. After the declaration :‘ 
CCC labor and resources were used on defense projects requ: 
the military authorities. 


Grazing Service 


The facilities of the Civilian Conservation Corps were uti: ° 
the Grazing Service in the construction and maintenance « --. 
improvement projects on the public domain during the pa: 
year. The work was equitably distributed among the 5s } 
grazing districts located in the 10 Western States of Arizona « 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico. (* 
Utah, and Wyoming. These districts embrace a total of 142.' 
acres of range land which provides forage for the seasonal gra: . 
11,000,000 head of livestock. ‘ 

At the beginning of the fiscal year 63 camps were assignee : 
Grazing Service. The number was gradually diminished, b * : 
until only 10 were in operation at the end of the fiscal year. 

In the last half of the year much of the regular range impn- « 
work was deferred in order to concentrate on projects whit 
tribute more directly to the war objectives. Muinor roads we> 
to mines and mills engaged in the development and produc: ° - 
strategic minerals. Roads were also built to aid in the couse. * 


+ 


—. 
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”. operation of bombing areas, gunnery ranges and emergency 
ing fields. And, in one instance, many miles of road were con- 
--eted parallel to an international boundary as an aid to border 
ol. The Grazing Service reproduction plants, manned largely 
~ OCC enrollees, produced many maps and photographs for the 
-y and various defense agencies. 
-n_ December 9, 1941, less than 48 hours after Pearl Harbor, the 
. Zing Service, working in conjunction with the Office of Civilian 
_2mse of the State of Utah and the Army, established a detection 
_ice for reporting the approach of aeroplanes. Ten Civilian Con- 
i“ ealon Corps camps are equipped with radios and 24-hour service 
.. been maintained. Any unusual movement of plancs is immed- 
_y reported by radio to our station and the information relayed to 
” Office of Civilian Defense and the Army. 
he CCC camps of the Grazing Service supplied the main source of 
_, ‘power for our program of range and forest fire protection during 
“year. Extensive training in fire suppression was given to selected 
"lees i in order that well-trained and efficient crews would be ready 
“ ny emergency. 


F ish and Wildlife Service 


a9 
\ 


ao le 


“he amount of wildlife conservation and developmental work 


“ymplished this year by the CCC on refuge areas was greatly 


‘ inished duo to the gradual decrease of the number of camps under 
jurisdiction of this Service from 36 to 12. Existing camps have 
1 or are being converted as rapidly as possible from work on the 
ve arcas to more important essential war wo1k in order to furnish 
ereatest possible aid to our war effort. During the year this 
“rice had 4 camps directly engaged in the development and improve- 
“it of military areas, and arrangements are being completed to 
ize the remaining 8 camps which are scheduled to this Service either 
:-nilitary areas or on projects necessary for the conservation of our 
“onal resources most important to the war program. 
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Division of Territories and 
Island Possessions: 


GUY J. SWOPE, Director 


TE impact of war on the offshore areas coming under the super- 
n of this Division has overshadowed all other events. The war 
orought about changes in the lives of the people in the continental 
ed States, but it can truthfully be said that every aspect of life 
been affected to a much greater extent in all our offshore areas. 
1a report such as this it has been customary to present considerable 
stical information as to progress made during the preceding year 
it does not seem advisable to attempt to do so in any detail in 
report primarily for military reasons, and also due to the fact 
statistics In a war economy, particularly such as in effect in our 
iore areas, are distorted to such an extent that they are almost 
ningless. . 
1e general pattern during the year up to December 7, in all these 
s, was almost the same. Feverish defense preparations and the 
nditure of large amounts of Federal funds had brought about 
xased employment. On the other hand, the cost of living was 
g rapidly and the shipping problem was causing widespread 
justments in the imterne! economy of the offshore areas. The 
rols which the United States Government ‘placed over exports 
the supply of strategic material and equipment presented addi- 
al problems. Other factors which caused intricate and difficult 
‘tions, notably in the Philippines, were the orders establishing 
rol over asscts belonging to aliens. 
hese conditions were bringing home to the people the imminence 
ar and, to a much greater extent than prevailed generally on the 
inent, the people and local officials visualized the problems which 
would bring to the civil governments and the civilian populations. 
varations for civilian defense were under way in all areas for it 
realized where the brunt of opening attacks would be likely to 
Attacks on Hawaii and the Philippines were almost simultaneous 
these were soon followed by hostilities im Alaska. With these 
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attacks the people of the offshore areas settled down in e:- 
the grim business of war. 

The people of these areas reacted in @ manner which L:- 
source of pride and satisfaction to the government. Whs’- 
sins of omission and commission may have been in res<y-+" 
inhabitants of areas over which the American flag was ts: | 
less than 50 years ago, the fairness and justice of busic p 
a time of real emergency, bore abundant fruit. AIL jor. | 
in the common defense of a system of government, the ac 
of which were more appreciated by residents of insular a:- . 
they were, in many cases, by residents of the continental « 
for generations had never known any other system of «eu. 
and had come to take their rights and privileges as a matter 

A bricf résumé of conditions in each area follows: : 


The Territory of Alaska 


Actual hestilities came to Alaska in June 1942, when tie} 
States Naval Base at Dutch Harbor was bombed and this wa-' 2 
shortly by the occupation of the three western-most Isis: - 
Aggatu, and Kiska. Even before this attack, the Ter: ! 
been declared a cembat zone. These attacks brought alx 
tinuation and expansion of a program which has been uc ! 
for 2 years, a program which has affected every aspect « # 
Alaska, and seemed certain to bring about even more fa:- ! 
changes. it 

Just what part Alaska is playing in the war cannot be > 
reported at this time, but eventually the record will form ani Ff 
chapter in the history of the Territory. ‘ 

The routine affairs of the Territory and the activities of 1. § 
Federal agencies which function in the Territory were con® 
well as could be expected under abnormal conditions. Ti. * ‘4 
of the territorial government are in excellent shape. The ® 
Federal agencies which operate m the Territory do so larre:y + 
own funds which relieves the Territory from what would « ‘® 
be a heavy burden. Cooperation between representa © 
Federal Government and the territorial officials has been ~ i 
One Federal activity, the Civilian Conservation Corps. ¢.- C 
functions on the last day of the fiseal year. The work dere | 
organization in its 9 years of operation in constructing e- '™ 
landing fields in remote areas and the building of docks, nosd- | 
etc., is proving of immense value m the defense program. b ! 
work was done during the vear in the development and > 
of wildlife resourees which is one of the major assets of the T°‘ 
Both the Territory and Federal agencies concerned give spe - 
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. tion to the problems of the native population and the means of 


adjusting them to a rapidly changing social and economic order. 


: An extensive program of education and public health designed to 


ag 


: fit the peculiar interests of the natives is followed. 


The general public in the United States has little conception of 


~ the present importance of Alaska industries to the economy of the 
. United States and the latent possibilities of their development of 
- these resources. Products of the mines, and of the fish, fur, and 
- lumber industries are of tremendous value in a wartime economy. 


_ Alaskan spruce is of importance in the manufacture of airplanes and 


_ there are extensive forests suitable for the manufacture of newsprint. 
- It may reasonably be expected that one result of the war will be the 


development of aviation both for passenger and freight traffic beyond 
anything formerly even dreamed of. More than any other area 
under the American flag, such a development would be of importance 
to Alaska and the possibilities of aviation and other means of com- 
munication which are being improved as a result of the military 


- program as a means of developing the latent resources of the Territory 
are almost unlimited. 


The Alaska Railroad 


The Alaska Railroad operated 500.8 miles of line the year around, 
furnishing passenger and freight service between Seward and Fair- 


~ banks, and on branch lines serving the Matanuska and Nenana coal 


fields. 

The passenger train schedule in effect during the summer of 1941 
provided for three round trips weekly between Seward and Fairbarks, 
one weekly between Fairbanks and McKinley Park, and one every 2 
weeks between Fairbanks and Nenang. No regular schedule was 
maintained from September until January, when a weekly trip between 
Anchorage and Fairbanks was made. Beginning April 24, three 
round trips weekly were made between Seward and Anchorage. 

Both passenger traffic and freight tonnage showed substantial 
increases over last year. A new freight house was built at Anchorage, 
and a new concrete depot avd general office building is under construc- 
tion there. A dormitory ard mess house was completed at ska 
Coal Mine. 

River boat service was maintained during the season of river 
navigation from Nenana to Tanana, Ruby, Holy Cross, and Marshall. 


Territory of Hawaii 


1 
Immediately following the attack on Pearl Harbor on December 74, 


‘1941, the Territory was transformed instantancously into the center: 
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of an active combat zone. The Governor of the Territory p- 
a state of martial law and suspended the writ of habeas cer; - 
_, Under an act passed a few months before known as thy 
Defense Act,” steps had been taken prior to the attack Is: 
authorities to prepare for war. The Office of Civilian D.‘ 
sufficiently well organized to swing into immediate actin 
17 divisions and 12 subdivisions, employing a total of 2.52" 
augmented by some 14,000 volunteers. From funds provi« 
Department of the Interior for civilian defense in Hawai. 
assistance was rendered and is being continued to four s 
agencies not directly under OCD—the office of the military z 


public health service, public and private hospitals, and cou: : 


and fire departments. 

The more important divisions under the OCD, all of ¥' 
functioning continually, include the bomb disposal division; ». 
cations; gas defense; mortuary ard burial division; plans anc" 


¥ 


women’s division; demolition, rescue and repairs; tran-;-"— ; 


air-raid wardens, with nearly 5,500 volunteer members; ev: 
division, emergency medical division, including supervise: 
blood plasma banks, first-aid stations and emergency ¢: 
service, the civilian emergency hospital and pursing = 
registration division; and bureau of classification. 

Despite the dislocation in all phases of life and economy :1 
engendered by the state of war, the financial condition of th = 
continues to be excellent, it was indicated by the general fur: 
receipts for the fiscal year which totaled $22,065,468.54 22 
estimates as prorated for the fiseal year of $19,707.165.2° 
increase of $2,358,313.33. From a review of a further n-- 
estimates for the next fiscal year it is felt that an unsarp- 
surplus of the general fund at the close of the present bi: 
June 30, 1943, wil approximate $4,000,000 in the heht 
emergency conditions. 

Cash on hand and in banks of all funds deemed to be in the 7 
of Hawaii amounted on June 30 to $24,529,428.50, an o> 
$4,923,150.51 over the $19,606,277.99 on hand and in be: 
June 30, 1941. 

Collections of the Territorial Harbor Board im the fiseal v-+ 
June 30 were $891,336.51, a decrease of $66,591.53 from the 
previous vear, due to the current war conditions since | 
7, 1941. 

This decrease was brought about by reason of the fas: 
shipping between the Territory and overseas as Well as 
shipping was operated after December 7, 1941, by ager - 
Federal Government which paid no charges. Negotiations # 
way by which it is hoped that the territorial governmim ? 


“4 
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required to maintain such harbor facilities may be reimbursed by the 
Fedcral Government. 

‘The Governor of the Territory points with pride to the fact that 
Federal internal revenue collections for the fiscal year amounted to 
$32,067,927, an increase of more than 100 percent. As compared to 
the situation in other offshore areas, the Territory may well be proud 
of this record. . 

Production and shipment of canned pineapple and pineapple juice 
continued throughout the year in nearly normal quantities, shipments 
in the 12 months ended May 21, 1941, having been 11,056,491 cases 
of pineapple and 11,284,938 cases of pineapple juice. The Federal 
Government purchased substantial quantities of these and announced 
that its requirements for the coming year would be 34 percent of the 
canned pineapple pack and 21 percent of the juice pack for Army, 
Navy and lease-lend shipments. 

Shipments of raw sugar, Hawaii’s other principal agricultural 
product, are expected to total 850,000 tons for the calendar year 1942. 

In brief, under martial law and under the broad provisions of the 
Hawaii Defense Act, the work of virtually every Territorial depart- 
ment has been turned in some degree to furthering the war effort of the 
United States. War and the Nation’s program has affected in some 
way the life of every citizen and every person resident in the Territory 
of Hawaii. 


Territory of Puerto Rico 


Employment rose during the year to levels hitherto unknown in the 
labor history of Puerto Rico. Work on the various military estab- 
lishments now under construction on the island thinned out appreci- 
ably the legions of the unemployed, once a salient feature of the local 
economic scene. , 

Wages likewise rose. Increased employment, the operation of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, and heightened union activity, all combined 
to ordain sorely needed adjustments. An additional factor, the 
Insular Minimum Wage Law, is expected to make a similar and im- 
portant contribution during the coming year; it became operative at 
too recent a date to make itself felt at this writing. 

Prospects for the immediate future, however, are distinctly less 
promising, for as the year drew to a close the employment situation 
took a sudden turn for the worse. The cumulative effects of the 
shippirg problem became increasingly evident as shortages of raw 
materials, consumption commodities and gasoline dictated curtailed 
Operations in private business. Widespread dismissals of employees 
ensued, and to aggravate matters, they came at a time when defense 
projects were nearing completion. 
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: ‘of an active combat zone. The Governor of the Territory proclaim 
-+a state of martial law and suspended the writ of habeas corpus. 
Under an act passed a few months before known as the “Hain } 
(| efense Act,’”’ steps had been taken prior to the attack by the avd] 
authorities to prepare for war. The Office of Civilian Defense wa]. 
sufficiently well organized to swing into immediate action with ik]. 
17 divisions and 12 subdivisions, employing a total of 2,529 person, | 
augmented by some 14,000 volunteers. From funds provided by tle]. 
Department of the Interior for civilian defense in Hawaii, financial | 
assistance was rendered and is being continued to four addition! | 
agencies not directly under OC D—the office of the military governor, | 
public health service, public and private hospitals, and county police |- 
and fire departments. is 
The more important divisions under the OCD, all of which a] 
functioning continually, include the bomb disposal division; commun: | - 
cations; gas defense; mortuary ard burial division; plans and training, |. 
women’s division; demolition, rescue and repairs; transportation, | 
air-raid wardens, with nearly 5,500 volunteer members; evacuation}. 
division, emergency medical division, including supervision of the 
blood plasma banks, first-aid stations and emergency ambulance} 
service, the civilian emergency hospital and nursing activities 
registration division; and bureau of classification. | 
Despite the dislocation in all phases of life and economy in Haval | 
engendered by the state of war, the financial condition of the Terntor 
continues to be excellent, it was indicated by the general fund reven'? 
receipts for the fiscal ycar which totaled $22,065,468.54 against the 
estimates as prorated for the fiscal year of $19,707,155.21, or 1]. 
increase of $2,358,313.33. From a review of a further revision | 
estimates for the next fiscal year it is felt that an unappropriated ? 
surplus of the general fund at the close of the present biennium}. 
June 30, 1943, will approximate $4,000,000 in the light of presen! | 
emergency conditions. | | , 
Cash on hand and in banks of all funds deemed to be in the Treasuy 7 
of Hawaii amounted on June 30 to $24,529,428.50, an increase 0 
$4,923,150.51 over the $19,606,277.99 on hand and in banks as of 
June 30, 1941. ' 
Collections of the Territorial Harbor Board in the fiscal year ended | 
June 30 were $891,336.51, a decrease of $66,591.53 from those of the | 
previous year, due to the current war conditions since Decembet } _ 
7, 1941. | 
This decrease was brought about by reason of the fact that all 
shipping between the Territory and overseas as well as interisland | 
shipping was operated after December 7, 1941, by agencies of the | 
Federal Government which paid no charges. Negotiations are under 
way by which it is hoped that the territorial government which 18 
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~ required to maintain such harbor facilities may be reimbursed by the 
~ Federal Government. 

The Governor of the Territory points with pride to the fact that 
Federal internal revenue collections for the fiscal year amounted to 
$32,067,927, an increase of more than 100 percent. As compared to 
the situation in other offshore areas, the Territory may well be proud 
. of this record. 

Production and shipment of canned pineapple and pineapple juice 
- continued throughout the year in nearly no1mal quantities, shipments 
in the 12 months ended May 21, 1941, having been 11,056,491 cases 
. of pineapple and 11,284,938 cases of pineapple juice. The Federal 
- Government purchased substantial quantities of these and announced 
that its requirements for the coming year would be 34 percent of the 
canned pineapple pack and 21 percent of the juice pack for Army, 
Navy and lease-lend shipments. 

Shipments of raw sugar, Hawaii’s other principal agricultural 
product, are expected to total 850,000 tons for the calendar year 1942. 
In brief, under martial law and under the broad provisions of the 
Hawaii Defense Act, the work of virtually every Territorial depart- 
_ Ment has been turned in some degree to furthering the war effort of the 
United States. War and the Nation’s program has affected in some 
way the life of every citizen and every person resident in the Territory 

of Hawaii. 


Territory of Puerto Rico 


Employment rose during the year to levels hitherto unknown in the 
labor history of Puerto Rico. Work on the various military estab- 
lishments pow under construction on the island thinned out appreci- 
ably the legions of the unemployed, once a salient feature of the local 
economic scene. | 

Wages likewise rose. Increased employment, the operation of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, and heightened union activity, all combined 
to ordain sorely needed adjustments. An additional factor, the 
Insular Minimum Wage Law, is expected to make a similar and im- 
portant contribution during the coming year; it became operative at 
too recent a date to make itself felt at this writing. 

Prospects for the immediate future, however, are distinctly less 
promising, for as the year drew to a close the employment situation 
took a sudden turn for the worse. The cumulative effects of the 
shippirg problem became increasingly evident as shortages of raw 
materials, consumption commodities and gasoline dictated curtailed 
operations in private business. Widespread dismissals of employees 
ensued, and to aggravate matters, they came at a time when defense 
projects were nearing completion. 
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‘of an active combat zone. The Governor of the Territory proclaind 
/+@, state of martial law and suspended the writ of habeas corpus. | 
Under an act passed a few months before known as the “Hasii 
\ [Defense Act,’”’ steps had been taken prior to the attack by the ew] 
’ authorities to prepare for war. The Office of Civilian Defense ws] 

sufficiently well organized to swing into immediate action wih is] 
17 divisions and 12 subdivisions, employing a total of 2,529 person, 
augmented by some 14,000 volunteers. From funds provided by th 
Department of the Interior for civilian defense in Hawaii, financil 
assistance was rendered and is being continued to four additioud 
agencies not directly urder OCD—the office of the military govern. 
public health service, public and private hospitals, and county poli 
and fire departments. 

The more important divisions under the OCD, all of which er] 
functioning continually, include the bomb disposal division; commun: 
cations; gas defense; mortuary ard burial division; plans and trainir¢, 
women’s division; demolition, rescue and repairs; transportation, 
air-raid wardens, with nearly 5,500 volunteer members; evacuatio 
division, emergency medical division, including supervision of th 
blood plasma banks, first-aid stations and emergency ambulanc } 
service, the civilian emergency hospital and nursing activities 
registration division; and bureau of classification. 

Despite the dislocation in all phases of life and economy in Hava 
engendered by the state of war, the financial condition of the Teton 
continues to be excellent, it was indicated by the general fund revert 
receipts for the fiscal year which totaled $22,065,468.54 against the 
estimates as prorated for the fiscal year of $19,707,155.21, or a 
inercase of $2,358,313.33. From a review of a further revision d} 
estimates for the next fiscal year it is felt that an unappropriated 
surplus of the general fund at the close of the present biennium 0 
June 30, 1943, will approximate $4,000,000 in the light of preset | 
emergency conditions. | | : 

Cash on hand and in banks of all funds deemed to be in the Treasuy | 
of Hawaii amounted on June 30 to $24,529,428.50, an increase af 
$4,923,150.51 over the $19,606,277.99 on hand and in banks as of 
June 30, 1941. 

Collections of the Territorial Harbor Board in the fiscal year ended } 
June 30 were $891,336.51, a decrease of $66,591.53 from those of the | 
previous year, due to the current war conditions since Decembet | 
7, 1941. 

This decrease was brought about by reason of the fact that al 
shipping between the Territory and overseas as well as interisland 
shipping was operated after December 7, 1941, by agencies of the 
Federal Government which paid no charges. Negotiations are under | 
way by which it is hoped that the territorial government which 18 | | 
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~ required to maintain such harbor facilities may be reimbursed by the 
: Federal Government. 


The Governor of the Territory points with pride to the fact that 


Federal internal revenue collections for the fiscal year amounted to 
$32,067,927, an increase of more than 100 percent. As compared to 
the situation in other offshore areas, the Territory may well be proud 
- of this record. 


Production and shipment of canned pineapple and piveapple juice 


- continued throughout the year in nearly normal quantities, shipments 


in the 12 months ended May 21, 1941, having been 11,056,491 cases 


. of pineapple and 11,284,938 cases of pineapple juice. The Federal 
_ Government purchased substantial quantities of these and announced 


that its requirements for the coming year would be 34 percent of the 


canned pineapple pack and 21 percent of the juice pack for Army, 
Navy and lease-lend shipments. 


Shipments of raw sugar, Hawaii’s other principal agricultural 


- product, are expected to total 850,000 tons for the calendar year 1942. 


In brief, under martial law and under the broad provisions of the 


- Hawaii Defense Act, the work of virtually every Territorial depart- 
_ ment has been turned in some degree to furthering the war effort of the 


United States. War and the Nation’s program has affected in some 
way the life of every citizen and every person resident in the Territory 


of Hawaii. 


Territory of Puerto Rico 


Employment rose during the year to levels hitherto unknown in the 


labor history of Puerto Rico. Work on the various military estab- 
-lishments now under construction on the island thinned out appreci- 


ably the legions of the unemployed, once a salient feature of the local 
economic scene. 

Wages likewise rose. Increased ssaibsan ent the operation of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, and heightened union activity, all combined 
to ordain sorely needed adjustments. An additional factor, the 
Insular Minimum Wage Law, is expected to make a similar and im- 
portant contribution during the coming year; it became operative at 
too recent a date to make itself felt at this writing. 

Prospects for the immediate future, however, are distinctly less 
promising, for as the year drew to a close the employment situation 
took a sudden tuin for the worse. The cumulative effects of the 
shippirg problem became increasingly evident as shortages of raw 
materials, consumption commodities and gasoline dictated curtailed 
operations in private business. Widespread dismissals of employees 
ensued, and to aggravate matters, they came at a time when defense 
projects were nearing completion. 
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Organized labor registered a gencral.advance during the year. 
New unions sprang up and became affiliated with existing organiza- 
tions as discrimination against unionized employees tailed off under 
the National Labor Relations Act. A companion measure “To 
Protect Workmen and Employees Against Prejudicial Discrimina- 
tion of Their Employers, etc.,’’ was passed by the Insular Legislature 
and approved toward the close of the fiscal year. 

However, the upward trend of wages can hardly be considered to 
have been adequate in the face of the proportionally greater increase 
in the cost of living that was registered during the year. Taking 
the year 1938-39 as a basis, it appears that indexes of wage rates 
were 130 for industrial workers, 136 for commercial employees, and 
128 for office workers, whereas price indexes of the main constituents 
of the Puerto Rican labor diet were 191 for rice, 310 for codfish, 181 
for beans, and 157 for fats; the index for all foods was 172. 

As is to be expected in a period characterized by rapidly expanding 
commercial activity, increasing employment, and a rising cost of 
living, there were frequent industrial disputes during the year. The 
Department of Labor aided in the conciliation of 71 strikes and con- 
troversics involving 26,740 workers. In this task the Department 
enjoyed the cooperation of the United States Conciliation Service in 
the person of Commissioner Charles Goldsmith, whose extremely 
valuable assistance in preventing and adjusting strikes served to 
promote industrial peace, especially in those operations affecting the 
program of national defense. 

A wealth of social and labor legislation was passed and approved 
during the year with a view to promoting the welfare of insular 
socicty in general and of labor in particular. 

The financial progress achieved during the fiscal. year amounted 
to $10,650,411.82, as against $2,960,415.82 for 1940-41. The general 
fund showed a balance of $20,526,788.18, compared to $6,447,843.39 
for the previous year. 

Total tax collections from the alcoholic beverage industry and 
from narcotics reached a new high at the close of the fiscal year under 
report. Total collections reverting to the general fund amounted to 
$18,044,306.23, an increase of $10,639,184.10, or 143.67 percent above 
the previous year’s collections, which amounted to $7,405,122.13. 

The tax collections on Puerto Rican rum shipped to the United 
States constitute the largest amount ever collected on the island from 
a single source of government income. The unprecedented increase 
for the present year is accounted for by the rapid growth of the local 
rum industry, and the favorable market conditions prevailing in the 
United States. 

Income-tax collections also reached a new high during the period 
under review. Total collections amounted to $7,635,382.93 as com- 
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pared to $2,843,433.42 for the previous year, the increase amounting 
to $4,791 ,949.51. 

During the year the Treasurer of Puerto Rico revised the revenue 
estimates for the general fund increasing them from $20,450,000 
to $35,200,000, but the revenue collections actually totaled 
$37 578,862.49. 

Outstanding bond obligations of The People of Puerto Rico on 
July 1, 1942, amounted to $23,700,000, as against $26,975,000 on 
July 1, 1941. During the year bonds were redeemed in the sum of 
$3,275,000. 

The Virgin Islands 


By reason of their strategic location not only as the most eastern 
outpost of the United States but also as the keystone of the arch 
protecting the Caribbean Sea approaches to the vital Panama Canal, 
it is most natural that the major concern of the Virgin Islands during 
the past year has been that of defense, both military and civilian. 

Such has been the scope of the defense plans and their fulfillment 
that perhaps in no other place under the American flag has the normal 
economic and social structure of community life been so radically 
affected. Months before our entry into the war, the administration 
recognized the gravity of the geographical position of the Virgin 
Islands. Steps were initiated immediately toward a concentrated 
program of civilian defense. There was a prompt organizing of 
Councils of Defense by both island municipalities which were quick 
to move into active intensive programs. When war did come, the 
Virgin Islands defense program was well under way. 

In this connection it is gratifying to note the comments of James 
M. Landis, Director of the United States Office of Civilian Defense, 
on examination of a report of civilian defense activities in the islands: 

From these small dots of American soil in one of the world’s most critical 
defense zones, we get a splendid example of civilian alertness to common danger 
and timely cooperation to meet it with adequate measures. We must put into 
practice in the Nation much of what these islands, which have an area of only 
133 square miles, have already done. 


On the islands of St. Thomas and St. Croix there hav: 
sive military preparations. What has been done in t! 
and what the effects have been may not properly be rc 
time. It can be said, however, that the entire popu. 
islands has responded in an excellent manner and that | 
have demonstrated their patriotism and loyalty to the Um 

The war has emphasized the difference in economy bet 
islands of St. Thomas and St. Croix. The resources of St. ‘I! 
are commercial and the increases in trade stimulated 
activities raised the estimated municipal revenues 
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nearly $600,000, thus making it possible for the municipality « 
Thomas and St. John, for the first time since the purchase ¢! 
islands by the United States in 1917, to be financed without F-- 
deficit appropriation. 

The economy of the municipality of St. Croix is agricultural « 
has been adversely affected during the last 5 years by repeated drow 
During the year, the Municipal Council of St. Croix with the app> 
of the present administration repealed the iniquitous export tax» 
a ton on sugar, which tax was among the burdens that destrove. 
private sugar industries of St. Croix and added to the losses o! 
Virgin Islands Co. which was established by the government « 
to provide employment and a market for small farmers. Existin: 
where else under the United States flag, the repeal of this tax had « 
urged for many vears. About the time of the tax repeal, the pr~ 
administration succeeded in having Congress apply to the V. 
Islands the Sugar Act of 1937. Heretofore St. Croix bad beet 
only sugar-producing area of the United States that did not sha: 


the benefit payments provided by that act, in spite of the fact | 


St. Croix’s sugar was required to pay the processing tax from ¥: 
such benefit payments were made to all other areas. 
Employment, which is the first known measure of economic he. 
was at its peak on the island of St. Thomas where extensive mi. 
preparations gave remuncrative employment to every employ. 
male. In St. Croix, after months of much unemployment, the W 
Projects Administration and the National Youth Administration z. 
employment to nearly every eligible male. By the end of J. 


however, the WPA employment quota was severely reduced 1 | 


the National Youth Administration and the Civilian Conservs: 
Corps were abandoned. The serious effects of this, as well as’ 
gradual reduction of employment in the municipality of St. The: 
by reason of the tapering off of military construction, will be inet 
ingly felt in the new fiscal vear. Although the employment sites’ 
was most satisfactory, it cannot be said that the economic heat. 
the Virgin Islands is sound, despite its fair superficial appearance 

cause real economic health depends upon real wage and stabil 
cmyplovment. 

Inthe municipality of St. Croix the new abattoir built by the Fe. 
Government was operated as a WPA demonstration and. trav. 
project. Many cattle, sheep, and hogs were slaughtered for exper 
St. Thomas and Puerto Rico. In St. Thomas the modern «© 
storage market built by the Federal Government was substan'- 
comyleted. Facilities have been provided for the marketng 4 
cold storage of all locally produced foodstuffs, fish, poultry, m= 


vegetables, eges, and dairy products. The processing, selling. ¥ 


cold storaging of meats have been given particular considerate’ 
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ler to serve as a companion project to the abattoir in St. Croix. 
is expected that the operation of this market together with the 
eration of the abattoir in St. Croix will be within the framework 
the Virgin Islands Co. These two units when organized for 
eration will be an important factor in meeting the demand for 
»d stuffs created by defense activities and the serious shipping 
uation. 
The finances of the municipal government in St. Thomas were in 
cellent condition. For the first time since 1917, the municipality of 
Thomas and St. John was financed without a Federal deficit 
propriation. The Federal deficit appropriation of $15,000, which 
1s made by Congress, was not used. In St. Croix the fiscal affairs 
the municipality, after being at a very low ebb for many years, 
ok a slightly more favorable turn. For the first time in 4 years 
was not necessary to borrow money to meet an operating deficit 
rer and above the Federal deficit appropriation. However, an 
1thusiastic reception of this golden era must be tempered by the 
yor potentialities of the forthcoming fiscal year. 


The Philippine Islands 


The Philippines are the only outlying possession of the United 
tates under the jurisdiction of this Department that has fallen into 
ae hands of the enemy. 

In view of the growing tension in the Far East, President Roosevelt, 
n July 26, 1941, issued an order calling all of the organized military 
srees of the Government of the Commonwealth of the Philippines 
ito the service of the armed forces of the United States for the period 
f the emergency. 

During the preceding months, with the aid and cooperation of the 
\merican authorities, the President of the Philippines had used the 
‘mergency powers granted him by the National Assembly to prepare 
ind carry forward the work for national and civilian defense. This 
oresight proved invaluable when the Philippines were attacked. 

National elections were held in November 1941, for President, 
Vice President, Senators and Representatives to form the new bi- 
sameral Philippine Congress that was to replace the National As- 
sembly on December 30. President Quezon and Vice President 
Osmena were reclected. 

The outbreak of war with Japan came 3 weeks after the sixth 
anniversary of the establishment of the Commonwealth Government 
and completely changed the Philippine picture. At the celebration of 
that anniversary (November 15, 1941) President Quezon renewed the 
pledge of loyalty of the government and of the people of the Philip- 
pines to the United States and urged cooperation “in her gigantic 
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effort to save democracy and banish totalitarianism from the face of 
the earth.” On December 3, 1941, President Quezon declared— 


There is no territory under the American flag, including continental United 
States, where the people are more united behind President Roosevelt than we are 
here in the Philippines. . .. The flag of the United States will be defended by 
American and Filipino soldiers until the last round of ammunition has been fired. 
The whole Filipino people welcome the opportunity of testing their lovalty to 
America through blood and fire. 


On December 8 (Manila time) the Japanese attacked the Philip- 
pines. A week later the National Assembly met and adopted a 
resolution declaring a state of total war emergency. President 
Quezon was authorized to enforce emergency regulations and he 
immediately commandeered food, fuel, building materials, and other 
prime necessities. He simplified government machinery by merging 
the nine cabinet positions into four key posts. When it became evi- 
dent late in December that Manila could not be held against the ad- 
vancing Japanese forces, it was declared an open city (December 26), 
and the United States High Commissioner with certain members of 
his staff and the President of the Philippines and cabinet members 
transferred their offices to Corregidor. There the second inauguration 
of President Quezon and Vice President Osmena took place on De- 
cembecr 30. In his inaugural address the President reaffirmed his 
loyalty to the United States and pledged the Filipinos to “stand by 
Amcrica and fight with her until victory is won.” Throughout the 
4-month Luzon campaign—on Bataan which fell into the hands of 
the enemy on April 9 and on Corregidor which fell on May 6—Filipino 
soldiers heroically fought alongside Americans in defense of their 
country until disease and exhaustion forced them to surrender. As 
expressed by the President of the United States, their gallant struggle 
against the Japanese aggressors “elicited the profound admiration of 
every American.” 

United States High Commissioner Francis B. Sayre and certain 
members of his staff were transferred to Australia later in February 
and from there returned to Washington. Upon his arrival on March 
23, Mr. Sayre submitted his resignation to the President, and it was 
later accepted effective as of June 30. 

The President of the Philippines and members of his cabinet were 
evacuated to the southern part of the Philippine Archipelago late in 
February and subsequently transferred to Australia. Later, accept- 
ing the invitation of President Roosevelt, they arrived in Washington 
on May 13, and on May 14 formally established a government in 
exile. On many occasions since then, the President of the Philippines 
has reaffirmed the gratitude and loyalty of the Filipinos, stating “We 
stood and still stand with the United States in life and in death.” 
He stated that his government’s immediate job was to take care of 
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the thousands of Filipinos stranded here and abroad and to prepare 
for the day when his government is reestablished in Manila. 

War conditions in the Philippines necessitated prompt action by our 
Congress. In December several measures were enacted for the pur- 
pose of dealing with the changed situation. The First War Powers 
Act, 1941 (Public 354, 77th Cong., approved December 18) conferred 
on the President of the United States broad powers to control foreign 
funds and encmy property. The powers of the High Commissioner 
were greatly extended by the delegation to him on December 19 of 
such powers relating to alien-owned property in the Philippines. 
These included authority to take over for safekeeping securities, gold 
bullion, silver currency and other reserves and to take steps necessary 
to prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy. The work of 
collecting tons of metal and paper in Manila and transporting them to 
Corregidor, where they were counted and inventoried, was performed 
with the aid of the Army, Navy and other government officials under 
most trying conditions. The paper currency and treasury certificates 
were destroyed; the bullion worth about $1,500,000 and valuable 
securities were loaded on a submarine at Corregidor and transferred 
in mid-ocean to another naval vessel, which delivered them to the 
United States Treasury Department. Thus every ounce of gold and 
every security accepted by the office of the High Commissioner for 
safekeeping reached the United States safely. 

The Sugar Act of 1937 was amended by extending for 3 years (or 
until June 30, 1945), payments to the Commonwealth government of 
taxes collected thereunder, and an additional sum of $10,000,000 was 
appropriated by the Congress for public relief and civilian defense in 
the islands for the fiscal year 1942. 

Granting in part a petition of the Philippine National Assembly, the 
Congress suspended until December 31, 1942, the collection of the 
export taxes on Philippine products and the progressive reduction of 
quotas prescribed in the Tydings-McDuffie Act as amended. The 
assembly had requested such suspension from January 1, 1941, until 
July 3, 1946, or during the present emergency. 

The total overseas trade of the Philippines during the first 9 months 
of 1941 (the last period for which figures are available) amounted to 
$245,532,635. Included in this figure is the value of gold and silver 
exports ($38,542,914), nearly all of which came to the United States. 
Trade with the United States and Territories amounted to $203,526,409, 
or approximately 83 percent of the islands’ total trade. The Philip- 
pines purchased from the United States merchandise valued at 
$90,113,868, thus occupying seventh place as a customer of the 
United States, as compared with ninth place in 1940. In this respect 
the islands were outranked by the United Kingdom, Canada, Union of 
South Africa, Egypt, Mexico, and Brazil, in the order named. Philip- 
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pine shipments to the United States, including gold and silver, 
amounted to $113,412,541, or nearly 85 percent of the total exports. 

The above figures reveal that, despite prevailing war conditions, had 
trade continued uninterrupted and at the same ratio for the full 12 
months, the total external trade of the Philippines for the year 1941 
would have exceeded that of the record year of 1929 by $12,469,335, 
or nearly 4 percent. It should be noted, however, that there would 
have been only a slight gain of $1,647,973 in imports. The increase 
of $10,821,362 in exports would have been due entirely to the increased 
production of gold and silver, which rose from $3,300,393 in 1929 to 
an estimated figure of $51,390,552 in 1941. 

Lack of shipping, excessive freight and insurance rates, tightening 
of export control and the dislocation of trade due to war conditions in 

Europe continued during the first 5 months of the period under review 
to hamper the normal interchange of merchandise. During the 3 
months, July-September 1941, Philippine exports to Asia and Oceania, 
which in pert had compensated for loss of trade with Europe, showed 
a decline of almost 22 percent compared with the corresponding period 
of 1940. The explanation for this is found in the fact that, due to the 
freezing of her asscts, Japan’s purchases for the same period had fallen 
from $2,312,985 for the same quarter in 1940 to $878,388 in 1941. On 
the other hand, the increased demand for war materials in the United 
Statcs more than offset this loss, so that in September 1941, the 
American market absorbed more than 93 percent of all the products 
exported by the Philippines. Had it been possible to ship a sub- 
stantial tonnage of the sugar held in Philippine ports because of lack 
of shipping space, the United States would have had a virtual mo- 
nopoly of the Philippine export trade during the last part of 1941. 

At the same time, however, the outlook for Philippine economy was 
not promising, especially as represented by the sugar industry, upon 
which the government depends for more than 40 percent of its revenue. 
The iron ore industry also had lost its best, and practically only, 
customer—Japan. Late in October it was reported that, beginning 
November 1, the United States Federal Loan Agency would begin the 
purchase of specified quantities of certain strategic war materials 
such as chrome and manganese ores and form stock-piles in case they 
could not be shipped at once. The course of events, however, made 
inoperative all measures taken to ward off an apparently impending 
economic crisis in the Philippines. 

During the year ended June 30, 1942, payments in total amount of 
$8,710,030.35 were made by this Division from funds of the Philippine 
government. Of this amount $2,086,292.16 was for supplies purchased 
in the United States and shipped to the Philippines, $4,109,000 was for 
the redemption of Philippine bonds, $1,998,097.50 was for interest on 
the Philippine public debt, and the remaining $516,640.69 was for 
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salaries and expenses of Philippine personnel in the United States, 
pensions to retired Philippine employees, and other miscellaneous 
items. The interest payment on outstanding bonds of the Philippine 
government will continue to be met from funds of the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines on deposit in this country. No payment of principal 
is due until 1946. 

As of June 30, 1942, the Philippine Commonwealth had funds in a 
total amount of $212,036,221.67 on deposit in the United States, 
$210,047 ,729.54 being with the Treasurer of the United States and 
$1,988, 492.13 with two national banks. These funds consisted of 
$134,169,734 currency reserves, $67,900,933.78 general funds, 
$9,950,000 trust funds and $15,553.89 unexpended balance of funds set 
aside for the purchase of bonds. 

Included in the amount of general funds mentioned is an item of 
approximately $29,000,000 being the proceeds of collections of the 
excise tax on coconut oil, which is earmarked for the specific purposes 
stated in the Philippine Economic Readjustment Act of August 7, 
1939. It is estimated that additional collections to be reported will 
raise this amount to approximately $35,000,000. 

The United States Treasury Department is also holding for the 
Commonwealth silver pesos with a face value equivalent to $315,000, 
and gold bullion valued at $1,500,000. 


Equatorial Islands 


The administration of Howland, Baker, Jarvis, Canton, and Ender- 
bury Islands, situated in the mid-Pacific Ocean, approximately on the 
Equator, continued through the year without any untoward incident 
until the outbreak of hostilities on December 7, 1941. A detailed 
report on these activities is omitted on account of the was situation. 


Puerto Rico Reconstruction 
Administration 


GUY J. SWOPE, Administrator! 


Danae the past year, the impact of war in the Caribbean 
brought swift readjustment of several Puerto Rico Reconstruction 
Administration operations to meet emergency conditions. Local 
production of increased food supplies to take the place of imports 
from the States reduced by shipping difficulties became a major objec- 
tive. Facilitics made available by the long-range program for social 
betterment in Puerto Rico were placed at the disposal of the armed 
forces. For example, numerous prints of required portions of 
PRRA’s aerial survey map of the island were supplied to the Army and 
Navy, and the Puerto Rico Cement Corporation plant which was 
constructed with PRRA funds has been ailocating two-thirds of its 
daily production of high quality cement to Army and Navy projects 
and a substantial portion of the rest of its production is consumed by 
other defense projects. In addition, a butyl alcohol and acctone 
plant is delivering its complete production to industries having either 
direct or indirect war contracts. 7 

Resettlers on PRRA lands have been moved to other locations in 
order that farms and homes they had occupied might be transferred 
to meet Army and Navy requirements. First aid emergency rooms 
have been provided adequately in the various urban housing projects 
and the fullest possible cooperation has been extended to the civilian 
defense authorities. 

Under the expanded food production program, 175 acres of the land 
in the Eleanor Roosevelt Development not occupied by houses and 
strects has been planted in rice, beans, corn, and peas; short-term 
crops are intensively cultivated under PRRA supervision at the Cas- 

1 By Executive Order No. 8888 dated September 3, 1941, Guy J. Swope, Director of the Division of Terri- 
tories and Island Possessions, was appointed Administrator to serve without additional compensation, 
vico Admiral William D. Leahy, who resigned as Administrator in December 1940 when appointed Ambas- 
sador to France. Miles H. Fairbank, Assistant Administrator, who had been interim Acting Administra- 


tor, resigned and was succeeded December 1, 1941, as Assistant Administrator in active charge of work in 
the fleld by Guillermo Esteves. 
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‘r and American Suppliers projects, and in the Lafayette District. 

‘ther, it is anticipated that at least 2,000 additional acres will be 
oted to food production during the next fiscal year as the result of 
struction of about 600 small rural houses authorized by the Presi- 
t on previously undeveloped PRRA lands. 


Funds Available 


“‘ontrasted with an ageregate of $69,904,000 in relief funds made 
ilable to the PRRA during the previous 6 years of its existence, 
Puerte Rico Reconstruction Administration has had only $1,428,- 

available for expenditure during the 1942 fiscal year. Of this, 

5,338 represented unobligated balances as of June 30, 1941, from 
vious appropriations, was reappropriated by the Second Deficiency 
, Of 1941 to complete the purposes and objects stipulated in section 
f the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1941; and 
253,553 was approved by the President for expenditure during the 
al year from the Puerto Rico Revolving Fund (49 Stat. 1135) for 
: following projects: . 


using management, replacement and repairs.............--.----- $186, 000 
‘Vette projects. 2.22225.0s 2 hs Sees ewes BSoee Sade alse ge neces 95, 903 
staner Farm, operation and maintenance._....-.-.------------- 50, 000 
ins to Cooperatives: .u.ck<2c ccee ees cee ee ch eck eco eeaesecewe ets 350, 000 
anor Roosevelt Development........----------------.-------- 450, 000 
PAINISCPAUON A Soe eee Oe bo ee ete see eae 121, 650 

PP OtG je eee ao ee hho ore erie ee Boe oes eat a 1, 253, 553 


A summary of the year’s principal accomplishments follows: 


Housing Management 


The PRRA manages, operates, and maintains 5 low-cost urban hous- 
x projects containing 1,051 family dwelling units, 2,589 homesteads 

its 7 rural resettlement areas, and 3,129 homesteads scattered 
roughout the island. Most of these houses are of conercte, and are 
rmite and hurricane-proof. In addition there are 5,272 small par- 
ls of land which are leased for cultivation to laborers at nominal 
ntals. The Eleanor Rocsevelt urban development near San Juan, 
mtaining about 500 dwelling units constructed under previous pro- 
‘ams, was qualified as a defense housing project; construction of 161 
Iditional units, financed by $450,000 allocated out of the revolving 
ind was authorized, and 51 of these have been practically completed ; 
1e remaining 110 will be finished in the next few months. Occupancy 
3 of June 30, 1942, for the urban projects was 100 percent; for the 7 
al resettlement areas 98.25 percent, and for the scattered rural 
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units, 95.17 percent. Total rental collections amounted te s. 


with obligations for management, repairs, and maintenance of © - - 


leaving a gross return of approximately $112,390. With an ~ 
reserve of $40,000 for future replacement and repair work, th 
net return of about $72,390 as compared with $60,000 for the ;- 
Ing year, 


Rural Electrification 


To complete the program of previous years during wi 
PRRA expended approximately 9% million dollars for biver 
projects, transmission and distribution lines, $43,318 of the . 
gated balances authorized for use during the fiscal year was 
in supplies and machinery for the Dos Bocas hydroelectric 5° 


+ 


The Insular Government has provided the necessary fund- +: 


small amount of work required to bring this important project 
completion and use. 


Forestry 


Having no further funds for continued development and pre: 
of approximately 22,000 acres of land acquired under previous : 
tation programs, the PRRA has practically completed mez + 
for transfer of about 5,000 acres to the Forest Service of the ¢ 
States Department of Agriculture, and the remaining 17,000 = 
the people of Puerto Rico for reforestation purposes. 


Soil Conservation 


To continue procress in soil conservation practices with ef 
on increased production of foodstuffs, the PRRA had availa!) . 
the fiscal year only $12,000 reappropriated: from) previousts 
gated balanecs. However, research, field, and demonstration wo 
insular, Federal, and private lands was continued. 


Cattle Tick Eradication 


The PRRA’s systematic cattle-dipping program of presions ° 
laid the foundation for providing the island with wholesome mm. . 
meat. To insure insular continuance of the program, the lez - 
of Puerto Rico appropriated $150,000, and the PRRA tran-f. 7 
the Insular Department of Agriculture and Commerce all & 
equipment formerly used in the work. 


Loans to Cooperatives 


With $350,000 authorized for expenditure from the revolvirz 
the PRRA continued the supervision, organization, and finan: 


- 
+ 
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‘eratives. Particular attention was devoted to the vegetable 
eratives organized primarily with a view to exporting fresh 
‘tables to the New York winter market. To save tomatoes, etc., 
-h could not be shipped or sold to Army and Navy bases or in the 
l markets, small loans were made for the purchase of cans, and 
addition of the canned product to the island’s needed food supply. 
10rtage of cargo space for their sugar has added to the problems 
ne cooperative Los Canos and Lafayette sugar mills, and because 
‘riority restrictions, they have also had difficulties in obtaining 
ipment needed for increased operating efficiency. However, they 
e done as well as could be expected, and the increased supply of 
yl alcohol and acetone by the Lafayette enterprise to industries 
aged in the war program is a source of real gratification. 
nm insular act regulating the sugar industry of Puerto Rico was 
roved May 12, 1942, effective 90 days thereafter. This new law 
<es the manufacture, processing, and refining of sugar in Puerto 
o a public service enterprise, subject to the control of the Insular 
ylic Service Commission as to rates, profits, zone of operations, 
It is too early to speculate as to the possible effect of this 
slation on the two sugar mill cooperatives financed by the PRRA. 
“he Puerto Rico Rug Cooperative, which obtained an additional 
a of $10,000 in the fall of 1941, and which from October last to the 
t of June this year had shipped and sold nearly 114,000 rag and 
ng rugs for about $55,500, will now have to reduce operations and 
ifine itself to the local market until shipping conditions are im- 
‘ved. 
\n additional loan of $75,000 was made to the Puerto Rico Cotton 
owers’ Marketing Cooperative in July 1941 to finance its rapidly 
yanding operations. For the first 5 months of the season members 
the southern district of the island had already delivered to the gin 
re than twice the amount of the previous year’s production, and 
is expected that the northern district also will surpass all previous 
‘ords in cotton weight and quality. The cooperative has a con- 
ict with the Commodity Credit Corporation for special cotton 
yuired in the war program. 
The Sociedad Agricola de Puerto Rico, organized in 1939 princi- 
lly to purchase farm supplies (particularly fertilizer), for members 
10 now number about 1,700, obtained an additional PRRA loan 
$190,000 in February 1942, partly to finance acquisition of a 
emical fertilizer mixing plant, partly for necessary operating capital. 


Rural Rehabilitation 


No Federal funds were made available for the broad program of 
ral rehabilitation which formerly had been one of the most impor- 
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tant PRRA activities. However, through $81,200 appropriated to 
the PRRA by the insular legislature, operation of PRRA’S Central 
Service Farms was resumed and substantial rehabilitation work in 
the rural resettlement projects was continued. With emphasis on 
increased production of food crops on approximately 12,000 acres 
already in cultivation by PRRA rescttlers, 500 additional acres of 
seedbeds were planted in bananas, plantains, yams, corn, rice, beans 
and various other vegetables. In a coordinated program with the 
Work Projects Administration, the PRRA furnished technical 
direction, land, work animals, agricultural implements, warehouse 
and other facilities, and the Work Projects Administration furnished 
labor, fertilizers, insecticides, etc., for planting 300 acres of seedbeds 
in grains and tubers to be turned over to the WPA for its planting 
and school-lunch programs. Like activities, including repairs and 
upkeep of roads, waterworks and buildings in PRRA resettlement 
areas, as well as operation of Central Service Farms and the fur- 
nishing of technical advice and help to resettlers in their production 
of food crops so badly needed in the island, will be financed during 
the fiscal year 1943 by $50,000 appropriated by the insular legis- 
lature and $82,900 approved for expenditure from the revolving fund 


Conclusion 


The tremendous amount of unemployment which principally 
motivated the establishment of the PRRA does not appear in as 
bold outline as it did 7 years ago, but the problem of a dense and 
ever-increasing population forced to wrest a livelihood, mainly by 
agriculture, from exceedingly limited resources, still remains. Recent 
financing of the PRRA and the $1,150,380 authorized for expenditure 
out of the revolving fund for the fiscal year 1943 is barely sufficient 
temporarily to protect investments of the Government valued at 
approximately $20,000,000 produced by previous PRRA programs, 
and to conserve some of the social and economic progress which 
would be completely lost if the program were entirely terminated. 
Unless the present Revolving Fund Act is amended by legislation 
(S. 1358) which has long been pending in the Senate so that receipts 
from projects financed out of the revolving fund (as present PRRA 
projects are financed), shall go back into the revolving fund, that 
fund will soon be exhausted. Then either the PRRA will have to 
be liquidated, or continuation of its most necessary activities either 
by the PRRA or by some other agency qualified to do the work, 
will bave to be financed by direct Federal appropriations. It 1s also 
to be borne in mind that when the war is over, or sooner if Army and 
Navy projects now under way are completed, the unemployment 
problem somewhat alleviated by those activities, will agajn become 
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acute. Inevitably then by reason of the insufficiency of the island’s 
peculiar economy, consideration again will have to be given as to 
whether mere palliative relief should be afforded, or whether in the 
light of the PRRA’s experience, relief or other Federal expenditures 
should not be devoted to projects with long range reconstruction 
possibilities. The contributions which the PRRA has made to the 
development of the natural and human resources of the island, and 
particularly the development of more progressive leadership among 
those who have received its help and training, should not be allowed 
to go to waste. 


Division of Investigations 


DALE B. WHITESIDE, Director 


‘im Division during the fiscal year 1942 rendered substantial 
services in meeting requirements of our Nation at war. 

Before and since Pearl Harbor, large areas of public lands in the 
United States and Alaska were withdrawn by Executive order, sub- 
ject to valid existing rights, from all forms of appropriation under 
the public land laws and reserved for the use of the War or Navy 
Departments as bombing or gunnery ranges, or for other military or 
naval purposes. Such use required the clearing of title to the with- 
drawn.areas which necessitated the checking of thousands of mining 
claim records and the examination of several million acres of land. 
In order to serve notice of the proceedings, a search was made for 
approximately 10,000 claimants. Numerous hearings were held in 
contested cases and thousands of invalid mining claims were canceled 
as a result of the investigations. 

Services performed for the Bureau of Reclamation included the 
appraisal of mineral lands and the examination of mining claims 
within the Shasta, Keswick, and Friant Reservoirs of the Central 
Valley project in California, the Davis Dam project on the Colorado 
River, and the Colorado Big Thompson reclamation project in Colo- 
rado. Similar services were rendered in completing the remaining 
_ mineral cases affecting the Grand Coulee project in the State of 
Washington. 

A recheck appraisal of a considerable area of privately owned lands 
to be purchased in connection with the Cascade Reservoir site, Idaho, 
was also made at the request of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The Division cooperated with the Nationa] Park Service in ap- 
praising lands to be added to parks and in investigating mining 
claims on park and monument lands. The work involved in clearing 
title to lands within the Joshua Tree National Monument in Cali- 
fornia proved to be extensive as approximately 8,750 mining claims 
were found of record. Adverse proceedings have been directed against 
3,900 of these claims and 105 applications for hearing are pending. 
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number of investigations were made for the Office of Indian 
irs, including a survey to determine the grazing privilege rights 
liite stockmen on certain lunds within the so-called Ute Exten- 
Area within Utah Grazing District No. 8. The lands in ques- 
liad been purchased by the Office of Indian Affairs in furtherance 
program to make additional areas available to Indians for grazing 
OSES. 

substantial part of the work of the Division continued to be the 
stigation of grazing lease applications and renewals, in further- 
>» Of the program to protect and conserve the public domain. 
ing the fiscal year 2,899 reports were submitted relating to inves- 
tions of grazing lease applications. 
he following violations were investigated on which reports were 
nitted during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1942, for criminal 
secution: 
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Theft of Government property 
Oil and gas frauds 
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vine of these violators were indicted during the fiscal year and 10 
ondants, some of whom were indicted prior to July 1, 1941, were 
victed. 


Reorganization 


3y departmental order dated January 17, 1942, the Division of 
‘estigations was reorganized. A Branch of Field Examination was 
ablished in the Gencral Land Office to make inspections, surveys, 
other field examinations. The order also established a staff of 
d representatives attached directly to the Office of the Secretary 
the purpose of making such over-all studies and performing such 
d examining work for the Office of the Secretary and its various 
ceaus as the Secretary shall direct. 


Summary 


The combined units, on June 30, 1942, consisted of 115 employees, 
whom 23 were on duty at Washington, D. C., and 92 in the four 
ional offices located at San Francisco, Calif.; Billings, Mont.; Salt 
ke City, Utah; and Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
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The following is a résumé of the work accomplished during the fiscal 
year: 


Type of case July 1, | Received| Closed {| June 20, 
1941 1942 

Appraisals (inclnding mining claims).........-.....-.-.---2---- 580 20, 057 5, 580 15, 057 
Application to purchase timber. .............-.---...---22..--- 1 l 2 0 
COlOP-GE CillG.c. oo ee ee eee Meta adhd aS O Cee 0 1 1 0 
CONES Gtk a ci Bie a at 8 i tech es le cathe ea ue alee 0 1 0 1] 
Court cases, miscellaneous civil... ......-------.-2------ eee eee 4 8 8 4 
Court cass, criminal......-..-..-..-.-..----------------- eee eee 15 19 24 10 
DGSCECENEHOS: 4.2.05 oor ced ete eae oo eo cere uawlees 854 57 859 §2 
Rive acre-trieta 2. ck aos seeate na oF See ae oe ees Nt 0 8 1 7 
Grazing applications. .....2...2.....-.2-2-22 22 eee eee eee eee 28 0 yz} 0 
Grazing leases....2222.22.-2-2 eel eee Sse rh fash A Ae ne Mata L252 2, 492 2, 8U0 45 
PIGINCSUC WIS pee sa ghee ae oer eee tee oe acta ceeo nets 468 479 671 276 
Indian allotments. .........202..2.-2-- 2 eee eee eee ee ee eee 0 3 0 3 
Terigat ign sprojecisecep ee oe er ea thie be cate hi bee ec 2 l 3 0 
Wsotate@d Uli Cts: oc oes oe ete it ee et ue ae ee wae? 128 tf 443 352 219 
Land classification. ..............-..0....-0-0-. eee eee eee wees 2 2 3 I 
Tand: CXCNANCC82 oe gen soc se coGss ons acudededcuscotetaccekes 123 572 296 399 
Wi@ases : ALASKA. occ ce one oe ck cen bic a ectdad pace Se Boek 39 9 43 5 
INITHCERPOTUEICS ee oo cee ecu esuwi eo Geeeoee ele te 129 132 198 «3 
NLiSce@TANOUNSs 2. 252 eh ie eo Boe ie Se a eo ee b4 399 363 gO 
Official conduct... 22.222 eee eee es Stee Sees ee haha a tesco ic 4 Q 1 3 
Oil and gas leases_... 2.2 eee eee eee eee eee 0 11 0 ll 
OSA Ge ois ce ee a a ee hs eh oh Pe aah lo, Den de 363 0 0 363 
Oil-plicer Claims 2... ooo es eciwick olde psd ac eeedae seca sae 120 91 211 0 
PORNO ee otee oe teh A ogee te es yu eo eee ll 2 4 9 
Personnel ..........- Fa ii SNA Ate ee tpn aN Ms Ot eh tte Sein 19 60 72 7 
Qualification of abstructor................-.-----.-2--- 2 eee ee 1 1 2 0 
DOTS Wa its cic ceo ee a sa ate oe ee oN Mal oh 3 3 2 4 
BCIGCHONS 4c oe tok aera kore Aas aot tale eo etek ais ae 38 32 56 14 
SLOCK-ANIVO WAY Sooo oe ea hontai aw dew oe aigc akalebereke 13 31 27 17 
SWAN IWNGS oo)36 ee ee oc nea Eucewee aS ebbaoece ceca teees ] 1 
ST YING P CASOS cot Bebe cee So rk os ee la Ba sie ce elas ea oh 352 255 289 318 
TP LNCE ANG. SEONG: gnosis oa aoe os ens gin een Bee tes Set 0 15 6 9 
"POW USCS cee 535 cou eo eS i eee eS 2 te sh 0 1 0 1 
EL TOS PASS) CONN oc os Bien Yue Meri tn eo Be ain eesictieate ols 120 166 166 120 
AL TOS LISS, ALEC: 6 dace coe: toate teu bor a fa eee set 0 1 1 0 
TOS IPSS PLANO. ce 8 2 ut cet Soha be th anced ate a Lean dale te 2 4 6 0 
TP TCS POSS, Crazing. 25 occ oO eee at alien ale eas dae 95 9 101 3 
ST CCSDASS, SIQUDOATO ee eo late ch oo Ce Se 7 51 124 0 
Trespass. timber. .......2222--.---- SrA feb Be Seer eats renee” 3H) 198 305 253 
Unlawful enclosures... 2.2. 200.2022-0-20-0----2-- eee eee eee eee 12 9 ) 12 
Pplaw fil OCcupaney 2A becca ete ea Sate 5 1 5 1 

of 2] 2; | Dae ate mi ASSIS ec Se RRR cee SER CONE Ne Per rE ea 5, 271 25, 629 12, 722 18, 178 


Division of Personnel Supervision 
. and Management 


MRS. J. ATWOOD MAULDING, Director 


Tas Division of Personnel Supervision and Management has 
stepped into the pace set by the emergency to mect the heavy de- 
mands for the recruitment of employces created by new war activities, 
heavy losses by personnel transfers, decentralization of bureaus, and 
the replacement of men leaving for military service. Nearly 5,500 
separations in the Department have been directly attributable to 
the war, including approximately 1,500 military furloughs. 

Many positions have been filled by promotion from within the 
service, In accordance with the established policy, and those vacated 
by employees going to the armed services are, of course, filled pro- 
visionally for the period of absence. During the year the bureaus 
in Washington requested cligibles for 2,460 positions, and single 
requests for as many as 50 or more coal mine inspectors, explosives 
investigators, geologists, engineers, and nurses were not uncommon. 
Over 200 engineering aides were appointed in response to an open 
order from the Geological Survey. These figures do not include 
the great number of positions filled in the ficld through the offices of 
the district civil-service managers. 

On January 1, last, the Civil Service Commission inaugurated a 
direct recruiting system for certain types of qualifications, and the 
Department has cooperated in this recruitment program. The situ- 
ation with regard to stenographers and machine opcrators has been 
particularly acute, and a large number of these were secured through 
the direct recruitment process. There has been daily liaison with 
the Civil Service Commission and recently the Commission has as- 
siened a special representative to handle our requests. There has 
also been close cooperation with representatives of the Commission 
in the negotiation of war service transfers, both to and from the 
Department. 

Nearly 17,000 applications for employment have been rated in the ~ 
Employment Section, and more than 1,000 applicants interviewed, 
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not including those interviewed in regard to the forthcom.:. + 
tralization of the Fish and Wildlife, National Park, arn: | 
Services. Of employees unable to transfer with these bur: 
have been placed in other positions, and 115 persons L.:-+ 
recruited for the transfer. | 
In October 1941, the Civil Service Commission delesute ; 
Department the authority to approve all promotions and c: 
status for our own employees. In order to regulate these - 
the Division set up and distributed to the bureaus a comp:- 
set of qualifications standards for various types of positions. 
In accordance with the terms of the Ramspeck Act, there ws 
lished a Departmental Board of Review on Efficiency &. 
including one member elected by the employees. Only thre. 
were received by the Board. The Department feels rather :- 
this record since it indicates considerate attention on the par 
rating and reviewing officers and a well functioning grievar 1 
chinery. Effective March 31, last, the Civil Service Cor- 
prescribed a revised efficiency rating system. This was ins = 
in the Department with a course in procedures and techmig-* 
ducted for 300 officers who are responsible for rating and tr” 
the work of employees. The interest shown was commence.” 
An effort has been made to stimulate training of van = { 
within the Department, especially as a method of meeting the ; 
ing shortage of availuble experienced personnel. The Sten : 4 
Training Center has continued with increased attendance, bit: | 
of the mounting shortage of stenographers, the program of t}- | 
has been curtailed. Its principal objective now is to man» 
appointed stenographers acquainted as expeditiously as pos: 


= +. 2 ie 


the Interior Department and its style and form of corre>;+° 
make-up and procedure. The short program does not prove. 
opportunity for increasing skills in short hand and typing ° 
effort is made, by means of diagnostic tests, to isolate pert 
faults and to preseribe remedial drills. 

The volume of paper work in connection with enlarged war = 
and increased personnel turn-over, as well as the loss of a nm: 
the Division’s own trained persons, have made unusual dems: > 
the Division. The volume has also been increased by the op: | 
the automatic promotion law, involving the processing of 3 
number each quarter. To meet the situation there Was insta + 
Appointments Section a “processing line” type of organizatie: 
specdy transit of personnel actions for signature. Conform: 
the departmental policy, classification, accuracy, and comp!’ 
action are now checked in one continuous procedure without 2 
routing and resulting delay. During the past year, 39.075 p> 
actions have been handled. 
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The amendment to the Retirement law on January 24, 1942, ex- 
tended the benefits to practically every regular Government employee. 
This very desirable legislation has greatly increased the number of 
records maintained in the Central Office of the Department, and a 
large number of inquiries have been handled in recent months. Dur- 
ing the year there have been 188 retirements—65 for age, 65 for 
disability, and 58 voluntary retirements before reaching the retirement 
age. 

A comprehensive Personnel Manual bringing together all existing 
orders and instructions relating to personnel management in the 
Department was issued in December 1941. The War Service Regula- 
tions and new streamlined procedures adopted by the Civil Service 
Commission have made material modifications necessary, but we con- 
sider the manual a valuable aid, especially to the field officers operating 
at long distance. The Personnel Bulletin formerly issued semi- 
monthly is now issued quarterly in line with the desire to conserve 
labor and paper. 

An Employee Handbook explaining the objectives of the Depart- 
ment and the regulations, rights, and privileges of employees has been 
issued, primarily for the benefit of new recruits, and other steps have 
been taken to assist new employees in making a satisfactory personal 
adjustment. 


Office of the Solicitor 


NATHAN R. MARGOLD, Solicitor ! 


W..: the mobilization of the Nation’s vast resources on &@ war- 
time basis there devolved upon the Office of the Solicitor, the bureau 
counsel, and ficld attorneys, a correspondingly heavy burden of com- 
plex, controversial, and unique legal questions. The necessity for 
developing and making immediately available all of the Nation’s 
resources, without delay to the war program, within the framework of 
the law, with due regard for individual rights and with a minimum of 
interference with long-established conservation policies and programs, 
created many complex legal problems and presented many legal ob- 
stacles requiring resourceful, expeditious counsel. 

Shortly after the start of hostilities with Japan, it became important 
to determine what measures would be necessary not only to protect 
American ‘and Philippine currency and securities in the hands of 
United States citizens and nationals but also to prevent the use of 
such currency and securities which might be in or which might fall into 
the hands of the enemy or enemy agents here and abroad. After 
intensive study of the United States and Philippine laws involved, 
especially with respect to Philippine credits in the United States, and 
following conferences with the representatives of the Treasury De- 
partment and of the Commonwealth of the Philippines, measures were 
devised to accomplish the desired objectives and these measures were 
successfully carried into effect by the appropriate civil and military 
authorities. Similarly, the same subject has been studied with 
respect to currency and securities in other areas, as a result of which 
instructions have been issued by the Treasury Department providing 
adequate safeguards and machinery for the registration, custody and, 
if necessary, the destruction of securities and currency in the event of 
invasion of such areas. 

One of the important laws enacted by the Congress during the year 
directly affecting the Department was the Federal Explosives Act of 
“1 Mr. Margold terminated his service as Solfcitor on July 9, 1912, to become an Associate Judge of the 


Municipal Court for the District of Columbia. Felix 8. Cohen served as Acting Solicitor until August 26, 
when Warner W. Gardner was inducted into office as Solicitor. 
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»mber 26, 1941. This is a revision of the 1917 wartime explosives 
ind was drafted by the Solicitor’s Office during the preceding fiscal 
It provides the necessary authority and machinery for the 
cise of Federal licensing and control of the manufacture, distribu- 
, storage, use and possession of explosives in time of war or national 
egency and is designed to prevent the misuse of explosives by 
_ing their use and possession to reliable, experienced and loyal per- 
or concerns. Regulations and licensing procedures imple- 
ting the provisions of the act were devised and prepared by attor- 
s of the Solicitor’s Office, and promulgated with their assistance. 
he decision of the commanding general of the Pacific coast area to 
‘uate all persons of Japanese descent from within certain limits 
to relocate them on Government land removed from possible 
bat zones resulted in a series of agreements between the War Re- 
tion Authority and the Department of the Interior. Thousands 
cres of the public domain were required for this purpose and both 
eau of Reclamation and Indian lands have been made available to 
War Relocation Authority for the construction of housing facili- 
the establishment of self-governing communities under Federal 
rvision and for farming and ‘industrial purposes. Agreements 
have been negotiated and methods devised whereby the Bureau 
{eclamation will supply these wholly unique projects with water 
electric power for domestic and commercial purposes; it also will 
struct irngation works and provide the necessary facilities and 
er. Cooperative agreements between the agencies affected, and 
1 the Indians, provide for the utilization of Indian lands without 
neuishment of the Indian title to such land or the transfer of 
> to any other grantee. Not only will the Indian owners receive 
icy rental, but also any improvements made upon the land will 
-e to their benefit. At least 30,000 evacuees will be relocated on 
Klamath, Minidoka, and Shoshone sites, on lands of the Bureau 
Ycclamation; at least 20,000 on the Colorado River Indian Rescer- 
ion and an additional 10,000 on the Gila River Indian Reservation. 
Vith the rapid development of the war program and the tremendous 
ansion of the armed forces it became necessary to make available 
he Army, Navy, and Marine Corps millions of acres of public land 
immediate use as bombing and gunnery ranges, antiaircraft ranges, 
ning and recreation areas, and combat bases, and for other mili- 
y purposes. Lands already withdrawn and dedicated to a par- 
ilar use were also made available for military purposes by the 
lian Office, Bureau of Reclamation, National Park Service and 
h and Wildlife Service. The orderly, legal, and expeditious dis- 
ition of the lands so required presented a variety of novel legal 
‘blems. Many apparent obstacles had to be overcome and prac- 
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tical methods devised—consistent with existing law and the emer- 
gency presented. 

An important decision concerning the validity of 174 mining claims 
situated in the area set aside for the use of the War Department as 
the Muroc Bombing and Gunnery Range, California, was rendered, 
thereby expediting the availability of the area for military use. 

Greatly increased demands upon the Bureau of Mines by the Navy 
Department for helium gas necessitated the consideration of many 
intricate legal problems in passing upon the validity of title to ease- 
ments, rights-of-way and plant sites, and in the preparation of con- 
tracts for the acquisition of such lands. A recent appropriation of 4 
million dollars, to enable the Bureau of Mines to expand its program 
to meet the war requirements for helium will, necessarily, result in a 
marked increase in the legal work in connection therewith. 

Rights asserted by private individuals under applications filed 
pursuant to the sodium provisions of the mineral leasing act to salt 
- deposits in the Death Valley National Monument, California, needed 
for Federal use in connection with the production of magnesium, and 
private rights sought to be created by locating mining claims under 
the United States mining laws for Government-owned sand and 
gravel in Nevada, necded in the construction of Federal defense plants 
and housing, were held to be without force and effect. 

Yucca, a plant found on the public domain and necded in the pros- 
ecution of the war as a substitute for certain strategic or critical 
materials formerly imported from abroad, was made available for ap- 
propriate disposition under authority vested in the Secretary of the 
Interior by Executive Order No. 9180, of June 5, 1942, issued pursuant 
to the President’s war powers. 

Hundreds of legislative matters were presented, vitally affecting the 
prosecution of the war. Legislation pertaining to the sudden develop- 
ment of the Nation’s mineral resources, the rapid expansion of indus- 
trial operations and the resultant demand for increased power facilities 
in the Pacific Northwest; problems in connection with the use of 
public lands by the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, especially by 
the air arms of the services; questions affecting an important source 
of food supply, the commercial salmon fisheries of Alaska and the 
Pacific Northwest, and many others, required extensive legal 
consideration. 

A substantial portion of the legal work performed during the fiscal 
year affecting the Division of Territorics and Island Possessions con- 
cerned matters directly or indirectly connected with the prosecution 
of the war. Examples of such matters are: Proposed legislation to 
provide protection for persons and property in the Territories and 
possessions against bombing attacks; authorizing the planting of 
guayule for the production of a domestic rubber supply; aythorizing 
expenditures for evacuating dependents of civilian employees in the 
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tories and possessions; to permit censorship of communications 
and between the Territorics and possessions; to provide benefits 
‘jury, disability, death, or detention of civilians; questions con- 
‘yg the filing of income-tax returns and the payment of the tax 
"2arsons in the Territories and possessions affected by the war; 
“ation to officers in the Territories of emergency powers with re- 
‘to the making and modification of contracts; contracts, leases, 
- other questions regarding relief and civilian defense in the Ter- 
-es and possessions; questions regarding shipping rates and 
- isk insurance on shipments to the Territories and possessions; 
ised legislation establishing a military code for Alaska; question re- 
-ng construction of a military highway to Alaska; orders for the 
.nsion of toll charges on shipments over the Richardson High- 
-for war projects; proposed legislation for the employment of 
nals on war projects in Hawaii; questions concerning the ap- 
ment of nonresident police officers in Hawaii to provide pro- 
im for vital facilities; questions concerning the payment of ex- 
13 of the Hawaiian home guard; questions as to civil jurisdiction 
.n the naval base at San Juan; questions regarding the sugar 
_age and the suspension of quotas under the sugar act; Execu- 
order certifying Puerto Rico as a distressed emergency area; 
_Jons regarding applicability of Selective Service Act in the Virgin 
ds; Executive order transferring property in the Virgin Islands 
ae Navy Department; contract between the War Department 
The Virgin Islands Co. for constructing distribution facilities 
3upplying power in connection with Benedict Field, St. Croix, 
—n Islands. 
most important patent case arose during the fiscal year covering 
w ard useful means of extinguishing magnesium incendiary 
8 by the application of feldspar. Manufacture and saie of the 
-guisher is permitted under regulations which were drafted in a 
ier to insure availability of the product at low cost, bonestly 
sented, and which prevent, insofar as possible, monopolistic 
ices. 
iring the fiscal year the office was required to pass upon many 
_ved legal problems and to devise methods for the expeditious 
‘sation of Indian lands, resources and facilities necessary or 
able in the furtherance of the war program, including the pro- 
ion of strategic minerals, the marketing of commercial timber, 
‘ased grain and other food production, including forage for live- 
‘< on Indian lands, tribal or allotted, and acquisition by the mili- 
-forces—Army, Navy and Air—-of needed areas of Indian lands. 
number of legal matters affecting the prosecution of the war 
. presented in connection with the activities of the Grazing 
ice, of which the following are examples: analyzing the means of 
‘iding reereational areas for civilian and armed war forces; 
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analyzing legal aspects of access-road problems, and facilite: -: 
drawals for bombing, acrial gunnery or chemical warf.: 
facilitating transfer of Grazing Service equipment need.- 

armed forces or for other direct war work. 

The number of items presented to the Counsel at Larz- 
Territory of Alaska was 781, many of which directly relat- 
prosecution of the war. 

Legal questions arising in the Bureau of Reclamation ¢- 
fiscal vear 1942 were largely concentrated on activities relst: 
prosecution of the war. Contracts were drafted and nee 
supplying power from the Boulder Canyon project and otlur- 
tion projects to vital war industries. Legal arrangements «- - 
for furnishing water for war industries, for military Camps ar) 
centers. Land acquisitions required in the construction « % 
producing projects were expedited. Authority under the We: ++ 
Act was utilized to expedite construction of power products > 
such as Central Vallev and Colorado-Big Thompson. Reo.- J 
of the War Department and other war agencies for lands, 5. ** 
and equipment necessitated the preparation and nece:. 
numerous leases and sale contracts. The irrigation program + 
importance in furnishing food, forage and fiber essential to: 4 
cessful prosecution of the war, continued t9 present the ut 
volume of difficult legal problems. F 

During the course of the year the Solicitor, or members of: # 
appeared before the courts in behalf of the Secretary of th ° * 
and other officers in many matters affecting the Department. + ® 
assicned to the immediate office, as well as bureau cours: + + 
torneys in the field, actively participated in the preparation «+ 
ous cases referred to the Department of Justice and, in many +. 
cooperated with attorneys of that Department in the acti. 
and trial of cases. The two most important cases decided ¢ - 
year were those argued by the Solicitor before the United ~ 
preme Court, in each of which the position taken by the D- Pou 
was upheld. The decisions in these two eases, United States de 
ke Pacifie Radroad Co, (Walapat case), and State vo Nan s - i 
chmaxed a record commenced in Mareh 1933 in which the D - 
has been suecessful in every case before the high court wt. - bi 
validity. of departmental action by this Administratien ¢- 
Challenged. The unanimous decision of the Supreme Co.7 
Walapai case affirms the possessory rights of the Indians = 
which they have occupied from time inmemorial, even wher ' Fe 
to such lands has been granted to a railrond. The Samm h 
ense affirms the sanctity of Indian treaties and denies the «- 4] 
that such rights must vield to State laws; it is expected te! 
reaching influence in the interpretation of Indian treaties :- ‘ 
they deal with fishing rights in the Northwest. These twe ca 
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‘i. te a sweeping and significant victory for a minority people against 
thr Jaims of a dominant majority, and are evidence of the sacred- 
quinn: with which the United States upholds its obligations toward the 
gal owners of the continent. 
Cor her litigation of particular interest included the cases of Dow v. 
ch ds and Gilbert v. Ickes, which were finally determined in favor of the 
‘tary of the Interior by the Court of Appeals for the District of 
‘Re:mbia, the United States Supreme Court denying certiorari. 
nat @ two cases were attempts to compel the Secretary to modify 
4h¢-4n provisions of the Alaska Fisheries regulations. Certiorari 
»j;also denied by the Supreme Court in the case of United States v. 
wr €88, 125 F. (2d) 928, where the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
"ye Od Circuit upheld the position of the Department with reference - 
> ep fegulation by the Seneca Tribal Council canceling some 800 leases 
‘;nte town of Salamanca on the Allegany Indian Reservation. In 
vgaase of United States v. General Petroleum Corporation of Cali- 
on: .a, which is presently in the course of trial, the United States is 
.i, Mg an accounting of over 3 million dollars in oil royalties alleged 
3 due on account of oil and gas produced and sold from Federal 
3. It also secks to establish the authority of the Secretary of the 
ior to fix, pursuant to the Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 
- , reasonable minimum valuations for the purpose of computing 
Ity due the United States. Other cases either handled or partici- 
_din by the Department’s attorneys include: Nebraska v. Wyoming 
ie “Colorado, United States, Intervener, pending in the Supreme Court 
ov 1e United States; United States v. Orr Water District, and United 
' gv. Alpine Land & Reservoir Co. , pending i in the United States 
- rict Court for the District of N evada, in which the United States 
a “3king, among other things, to establish the ownership of unappro- 
‘i a ved water of nonnavigable streams. Important questions of law 
_ erning the valuation of reservoir and power sites are involved in 
_mase of United States v. Washtngton Power Co., pending on appeal 
at a decision in favor of the United States in the United States 
”" uit Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, and United States v. 
("* Bend Transit Co., pending in the United States District Court 
Len ‘he District of Washington. 
“Je preparation of opinions, decisions and legal memoranda con- 
a * ted a very important part of the work of the Solicitor’s Office, and 
“ng the year more than 600 opinions and over 3,000 memoranda 
“matters requiring legal interpretation were prepared and disposed 
i The problems presented involved matters of vital concerr to the 
“ent and lawful administration of the affairs of the Department 
Ty” as has been indicated, included many unique problems growing 
eo of the war program. 
eae regulation of the fishing industry in Alaska and certain bills 
ling before the Congress seeking to revise the laws regulating the 
[4854824321 
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commercial fisheries of Alaska and the Pacific salmon fish- 
voked numerous legal and administrative problems. Thr «. - 
legislation necessitated extensive analysis with respect te . 
nificance and implications of the proposed changes in the °- 
of the law and several important memoranda were preps | 
respect thereto. One important opinion held that the S.- 
the Interior has authority to limit the nimber of salmon * 
which may be occupied in the territorial waters of Alu-hs 
individual, concern or combination. The annual revis:« 
Alaska Fisheries regulations also required the preparation; 
opinions by the Solicitor to the Secretary with respect te - 
original occupancy rights cf Alaska Indians in the light of tl 
in the Walapai case and, among other things, it was dre~ 
with respect to areas which may be shown to have been <.” , 
aborigipal occupancy, fish trap site locations in Alaskan wa‘ 
not be closed to Indians in contravention of established Ind:.: 
The revision and preparatior of the new Federal Ranz 
the Conservation Division of the Solicitor’s Office, in cue 
with the Acting Chief Counsel of the Grazing Service, we- - 
matter of paramount importance. The new code reflects th * 
ence of the Department in the regulation of the range «: | 
passage of the Taylor Grazing Act; it clarifies and develops’ { 
visions of the existing code in accordance with the expemene- + 
users of the range; its provisions represent a practical, con > 
attempt to assure the orderly, efficient utilization, develops 4 
preservation of the vast grazing resources of the Nation. | 
Approximately 170 laws directly affecting the Departm*: 
Interior were enacted during the fiscal year. The nature s:: 4 
of the subjects covered is indicated by the following lst of - | 


* 


- 


the more important statutes enacted during the year: 


Public, No. 639 (IT. R. 6020).— Granting the consent and approval of 
to An interstate compact relating to the better utilization of the G-here + 
shell and anadromous) of the Atlantic seaboard and creating the Ars = ¢ 
Marine Fisheries Commission. 

Public, No, 141 (S. 175).—Authorizing the Secretary of the Inter » 
oil and gas leases on certain lands. | 

Public, No. 586 (H.R. 5394).—To authorize the lease or sale of pul i+ 
use in connection with the manufacture of arms, ammunition, and -. é 
of war, and so forth. 

Public, No. 381 (H. R. 3019).—To amend the act entitled “An act % 
the manufacture, distribution, storage, use, and possession in t.tue 4 
explosives, providing regulations for the safe manufacture, distrite it 
use, and possession of the same, and for other purposes,’”? approves 
1917 (40 Stat. 385). 

Public, No. 624 (S, 2066).—To make permanently effective the ac: — 
interstate and foreign commerce in petroleum and its products. 

Public, No. 197 CH. R. 4616).—To facilitate the construction, ¢v 
completion of interstate petroleum pipe lines related to national def -« 
promote interstate commerce. 


™_ 
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Public, No. 856 (H. R. 4854).—To facilitate and simplify the administration 
of the Federal Reclamation laws and the act of August 11, 1939, as amended. 

Public, No. 214 (S. 173).—To amend section 61 of the National Defense Act 
of June 3, 1916, as amended, for the purpose of extending to Hawaii, Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and the Canal Zone the permission to organize military units not a 
part of the National Guard which was granted to the States by the amendment 
made to such section by the act of October 21, 1940. 

Public, No. 392 (H. R. 6822).—To establish a military code for the Territory of 
Alaska. 

Public, No. 586 (H. R. 5394).—To authorize the lease or sale of public lands for 
use in connection with the manufacture of arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war, and so forth. 


The reorganization of the legal work of the Department, which 
has been in the process of development during the past two fiscal 
years, has resulted in a substantial drop in the numerical volume of 
routine matters passing through the immediate office, in the elimina- 
tion of considerable duplication of effort, and in the saving of much 
time formerly expended in routine review. Final disposition by 
bureau counsel of numerous classes of matters susceptible of deter- 
mination at the bureau level, and the institution of the divisional 
system in the immediate Office of the Solicitor, whereby responsi- 
bility for fina] disposition of certain matters has been vested in the 
division chiefs, have made it possible for the Solicitor to devote his 
personal attention more fully to matters presenting legal questions 
of first impression or of sweeping significance. 

The volume of legal work moving through the immediate Office of 
the Solicitor is indicated by the following table which shows the 
number of recorded items passed upon during the fiscal year 1942: 


Requests for Solicitor’s opinions._..........-.-..----------- 604 
Legal memoranda and correspondence__.._.._.--.----------- 3, 008 
Legislative matters: 22. si.6cic ceed eee elec ewes 1, 705 
General Land Office matters._...._...-..-.---------------- 5, 834 
GeologiCal- SUTVEY 2.520225 See cecscel os eee belo h elke 178 
Burenw-Of Mines owt fesse waste eee a Ge a eee 1, 604 
Petroleum Conservation Division.._........--..--.--------- 34 
War Mincrals Relief Commission..._.......--..-.---------- 12 
Grazitig SGtV C62, 2.356 bot ole et oui oe eer eee 178 
Office of Indian Affairs.............--.--.----------------- 9, 801 
Bureau of Reclamation_.._.._....------------------------- 175 
National Park Service_....._..--.------------------------- 721 
Division of Territories and Island Possessions........._--.--- 104 
Division of Investigations. ....-.._._.._-..----------------.- 88 
Fish and Wildlife Service........-......-----.------------- 167 
Bituminous Coal Division............__.-.---------------- 31 
Matters handled by Counsel at Large, Alaska....._._.----.-- 775 
Construction and supply contracts..........---------------- 134 
Misecllaneous matters =.6..055 52.200 22264080 l2 2 bl ceedeececs 113 

PR OUND rset ene Sees ese aaa eel Mie ee 25, 266 


In addition to the matters directly passed upon in the immediate 
Office of the Solicitor, a much larger number of matters were disposed 
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of by the attorneys who, while acting under the supervision of :}. ~ ' 
tor, are directly attached to the various bureaus of the Dep.- ; 

The office of the Chief Counsel, National Park Service. % » 
approximately 20,000 matters during the fiscal year and it is~ 
that at least 3,000 matters were handled in the field. It wa-- . 
sary to draft many agreements and to revise various regis’ 
facilitate the means whereby the Army has been able to v- 
under the jurisdiction of the Park Service for camp sites «#... 
military purposes. | 

The Office of the Chief Counsel of the Fish and Wildl: s~ * 
handled approximately 2,400 cases or items which required bo 
view or the preparation of appropriate opinions, decuments, ec 
papers. The matters referred to this office cover a wide field: 
problems atising in connection with the administration of the ! 
tory Bird Treaty Act, the Migratory Bird Conservation Act. a , 
several acts relating to the Alaska commercial fisheries, the + 
Gamo Law, and a number of laws specifically applicable to - 
areas or certain species of wildlife. Functions and duties of t. 
and Wildlife Service with respect to the administration of the 4 - 
commercial fisheries and with respect to investigations and >‘ 
mendations concerning the commercial fisheries have a direct » 
to the war program. 

The volume of public-land litigation and trespass work in t:- 
Division of the General Land Office increased substantially : 
the fiscal year 1942. Sixty-five cases were referred to the Depar 
of Justice for appropriate action resulting in the collection « : 
205.13, as compared with 31 cases and $47,347.52 collected dur. ' 
preceding vear. The sum of $35,979.17 was collected in settler ' 
trespass on the public lands by administrative proceedings ce * 
under the supervision of the Law Division as compared w:'! 
477.50 collected during the preceding year. In the agyrez.” t 
Law Division of the General Land Office during the fiscal sea * 
received, considered, and disposed of a total of 42,055 items. i 

During the fiscal vear 1942 the legal staff of the Geolouical s ! 
disposed of approximately 2,880 diversified matters. The wo * 
lated primarily to mineral leasing operations, chiefly to oil a: * 
Unit plans submitted pursuant to existing statutes necessita’a — 
siderable Jegal attention. At the present time unitized or > 
govern the recovery of 46 percent of all crude oil and 56 perer: 
gas produced from public lands. Legislative reports were r> 
in connection with several mineral bills designed to proas» 
utilization of the natural resources of the Nation. 

The entire legal set-up of the Solicitor’s Office was seriously ?. . 
capped by a substantial turo-over of the legal staff, caused by rz 
furloughs and transfers of experienced personnel to importa: 
tions in other agencies engaged in war activities. 


Division of Information 


MICHAEL W. STRAUS, Director 


Bavme adjusted its activities to meet national emergency 
conditions well in advance of the formal declaration of war, the Divi- 
sion of Information was able to render effective aid during the past 
fiscal year by promoting popular understanding of the problems and 
aims of the Department in carrying forward the mobilization of the 
_Nation’s natural resources for victory. 

The swift transition from the peacetime field of conservation 
operations to that of war endeavor was accompanied by drastic 
steps in the curtailment of expenditures. Sharp economies in the use 
_Of postal facilities and paper supplies essential to the war were put 
into effect. As early as October 1941, mailing lists hitherto maintained 
In accordance with written requests from the public for information 
on conservation progress were scrapped for the duration of the war. 
_ Publication of the monthly clipsheet Current Conservation was sus- 
pended. Other publications of the Department and its agencies were 
either discontinued or their distribution sharply restricted. Dissem- 
-Ination of information through press releases was generally limited to 
essential subjects connected with the war program. 

Discontinuance of these nonwar activities, however, brought no 
diminution in the volume of tasks and responsibilities placed upon the 
division with its establishment by Congress in 1938; it merely shifted 
its objectives from peacetime to war problems. After Pearl Harbor, 
the Director served as Director of the Department of the Interior 
War Resources Council, and the Division was called upon to assist 
in the preparation and distribution of information material setting 
forth the Department’s war program for the mobilization of metals, 
oil, power, fuel, helium, food, land, water, and timber for war purposes, 

During the course of the year, enactment by Congress of the Mine 
Safety Act, containing specific directions for publication of findings 
brought additional responsibilities to the Division. Facilities of the 
Division were opened to the Office of Petroleum Coordinator for War, 
and a heavy volume of material was handled for that organization. 
Likewise, new activities were created for the Division by placing of the 
Office of Solid Fuels Coordinator for War under the Jeadership of 
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of by the attorneys who, while acting under the supervision of theSoli:- 
tor, are directly attached to the various bureaus of the Departmen. 

The office of the Chief Counsel, National Park Service, handle 
approximately 20,000 matters during the fiscal year and it is estimate 
that at least 3,000 matters were handled in the field. It was nece:- 
sary to draft many agreements and to revise various regulations t 
facilitate the means whereby the Army has been able to use ari 
under the jurisdiction of the Park Service for camp sites and othe 
military purposes. 

The Office of the Chief Counsel of the Fish and Wildlife Servic 
handled approximately 2,400 cases or items which required legal r. 
view or the preparation of appropriate opinions, documents, or other 
papers. The matters referred to this office cover a wide field of les 
problems arising in connection with the administration of the Mign- | 
tory Bird Treaty Act, the Migratory Bird Conservation Act, and the }* 
several acts relating to the Alaska commercial fisheries, the Alasis |- 
Game Law, and a number of laws specifically applicable to certan | 
areas or certain species of wildlife. Functions and duties of the Fix 
and Wildlife Service with respect to the administration of the Alasks |” 
commercial fisheries and with respect to investigations and recom | 
mendations concerning the commercial fisheries have a direct relation | - 
to the war program. 

The volume of public-land litigation and trespass work in the Lav | ° 
Division of the General Land Office increased substantially dunn: | 
the fiscal year 1942. Sixty-five eases were referred to the Departmen! 
of Justice for appropriate action resulting in the collection of $6- 
205.13, as compared with 31 cases and $47,347.52 collected during the 
preceding year. The sum of $35,979.17 was collected in settlement! | 
trespass on the public lands by administrative proceedings conductel 
under the supervision of the Law Division as compared with %/- 
477.50 collected during the preceding year. In the aggregate, the 
Law Division of the General Land Office during the fiscal year 194 |» 

received, considered, and disposed of a total of 42,055 items. 

During the fiscal year 1942 the legal staff of the Geological Surves 
disposed of approximately 2,880 diversified matters. The work tr 
lated primarily to mineral leasing operations, chiefly to oil and g% 
Unit plans submitted pursuant to existing statutes necessitated col 
siderable legal attention. At the present time unitized operation |: 
govern the recovery of 46 percent of all crude oil and 56 percent of all |. 
gas produced from public lands. Legislative reports were prepared | 
in connection with several mineral bills designed to promote the |. 
utilization of the natural resources of the Nation. 

The entire legal set-up of the Solicitor’s Office was seriously handi- 
capped by a substantial tura-over of the legal staff, caused by militaty 
furloughs and transfers of experienced personnel to important pos 
tions in other agencies engaged in war activities. 


Division of Information 


MICHAEL W. STRAUS, Director 


: Havin adjusted its activities to meet national emergency 
conditions well in advance of the formal declaration of war, the Divi- 
sion of Information was able to render effective aid during the past 
_ fiscal year by promoting popular understanding of the problems and 
aims of the Department in carrying forward the mobilization of the 
_ Nation’s natural resources for victory. 

The swift transition from the peacetime field of conservation 
operations to that of war endeavor was accompanied by drastic 
_ steps in the curtailment of expenditures. Sharp economies in the use 
_ of postal facilities and paper supplies essential to the war were put 
into effect. As early as October 1941, mailing lists hitherto maintained 
in accordance with written requests from the public for information 
on conservation progress were scrapped for the duration of the war. 
. Publication of the monthly clipsheet Current Conservation was sus- 
pended. Other publications of the Department and its agencies were 
either discontinued or their distribution sharply restricted. Dissem- 
ination of information through press releases was generally limited to 
essential subjects connected with the war program. 

Discontinuance of these nonwar activities, however, brought no 
diminution in the volume of tasks and responsibilities placed upon the 
division with its establishment by Congress in 1938; it merely shifted 
its objectives from peacetime to war problems. After Pearl Harbor, 
the Director served as Director of the Department of the Interior 
War Resources Council, and the Division was called upon to assist 
in the preparation and distribution of information material setting 
forth the Department’s war program for the mobilization of metals, 
oil, power, fuel, helium, food, land, water, and timber for war purposes. 

During the course of the year, enactment by Congress of the Mine 
Safety Act, containing specific directions for publication of findings 
brought additional responsibilities to the Division. Facilities of the 
Division were opened to the Office of Petroleum Coordinator for War, 
and a heavy volume of material was handled for that organization. 
Likewise, new activities were created for the Division by placing of the 
Office of Solid Fuels Coordinator for War under the leadership of 
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of by the attorneys who, while acting under the supervision of theSdi’ 
tor, are directly attached to the various bureaus of the Departmen, 

The office of the Chief Counsel, National Park Service, handle 
approximately 20,000 matters during the fiscal year and it is estimate! 
that at least 3,000 matters were handled in the field. It was nece 
sary to draft many agreements and to revise various regulations « 
facilitate the means whereby the Army has been able to use ars] 
under the jurisdiction of the Park Service for camp sites and oth: 
military purposes. 

The Office of the Chief Counsel of the Fish and Wildlife Serr 
handled approximately 2,400 cases or items which required legal 
view or the preparation of appropriate opinions, documents, or other 
papers. The matters referred to this office cover a wide field of les: 
problems arising in connection with the administration of the Mit. 
tory Bird Treaty Act, the Migratory Bird Conservation Act, and th: 
several acts relating to the Alaska commercial fisheries, the Alas: | 
Game Law, and a number of laws specifically applicable to certa | 
areas or certain species of wildlife. Functions and duties of the Fis 
and Wildlife Service with respect to the administration of the Alas: 
commercial fisheries and with respect to investigations and recom: 
mendations concetning the commercial fisheries have a direct relation 
to the war program. 

The volume of public-land litigation and trespass work in the Las 
Division of the General Land Office increased substantially dunt 
the fiscal year 1942. Sixty-five eases were referred to the Departmen! 
of Justice for appropriate action resulting in the collection of $69. 
205.13, as compared with 31 cases and $47,347.52 collected during th 
preceding year. The sum of $35,979.17 was collected in settlement 0! 
trespass on the public lands by administrative proceedings conducted 
under the supervision of the Law Division as compared with $i; | 
477.50 collected during the preceding year. In the aggregate, th 
Law Division of the General Land Office during the fiscal year 1% 
received, considered, and disposed of a total of 42,055 items. 

During the fiscal year 1942 the legal staff of the Geological Surv! 
disposed of approximately 2,880 diversified matters. The work I 
lated primarily to mineral leasing operations, chiefly to oil and g% 
Unit plans submitted pursuant to existing statutes necessitated col 
siderable legal attention. At the present time unitized operation 
govern the recovery of 46 percent of all crude oil and 56 percent of all 
gas produced from public lands. Legislative reports were preps! 
in connection with several mineral bills designed to promote th 
utilization of the natural resources of the Nation. 

The entire legal set-up of the Solicitor’s Office was seriously hand 
capped by a substantial tura-over of the legal staff, caused by military 
furloughs and transfers of experienced personnel to important pos 
tions in other agencies engaged in war activities. 


Division of Information 


MICHAEL W. STRAUS, Director 


. Haws G adjusted its activities to meet national emergency 
conditions well in advance of the formal declaration of war, the Divi- 
sion of Information was able to render effective aid during the past 
_ fiscal year by promoting popular understanding of the problems and 
. aims of the Department in carrying forward the mobilization of the 
_ Nation’s natural resources for victory. 

The swift transition from the peacetime field of conservation 
operations to that of war endeavor was accompanied by drastic 
steps in the curtailment of expenditures. Sharp economies in the use 
_ of postal facilities and paper supplies essential to the war were put 
into effect. As early as October 1941, mailing lists hitherto maintained 
in accordance with written requests from the public for information 
on conservation progress were scrapped for the duration of the war. 
_ Publication of the monthly clipsheet Current Conservation was sus- 
pended. Other publications of the Department and its agencies were 
either discontinued or their distribution sharply restricted. Dissem- 
-Ination of information through press releases was generally limited to 
essential subjects connected with the war program. 

Discontinuance of these nonwar activities, however, brought no 
diminution in the volume of tasks and responsibilities placed upon the 
division with its establishment by Congress in 1938; it merely shifted 
its objectives from peacetime to war problems. After Pearl Harbor, 
the Director served as Director of the Department of the Interior 
War Resources Council, and the Division was called upon to assist 
in the preparation and distribution of information material setting 
forth the Department’s war program for the mobilization of metals, 
oil, power, fuel, helium, food, land, water, and timber for war purposes. 

During the course of the year, enactment by Congress of the Mine 
Safety Act, containing specific directions for publication of findings 
brought additional responsibilities to the Division. Facilities of the 
Division were opened to the Office of Petroleum Coordinator for War, 
and a heavy volume of material was handled for that organization. 
Likewise, new activities were created for the Division by placing of the 
Office of Solid Fuels Coordinator for War under the leadership of 
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of by the attorneys who, while acting under the supervision of the Soli: 
tor, are directly attached to the various bureaus of the Departmen. 

The office of the Chief Counsel, National Park Service, handle 
approximately 20,000 matters during the fiscal year and it is estimate! 
that at least 3,000 matters were handled in the field. It was neces 
sary to draft many agreements and to revise various regulations ! 
facilitate the means whereby the Army has been able to use ars | 
under the jurisdiction of the Park Service for camp sites and oth: 
military purposes. 

The Office of the Chief Counsel of the Fish and Wildlife Servic 
handled approximately 2,400 cases or items which required legal r- 
view or the preparation of appropriate opinions, documents, or other 
papers. The matters referred to this office cover a wide field of lect 
problems arising in connection with the administration of the Migr. 
tory Bird Treaty Act, the Migratory Bird Conservation Act, and th | 
several acts relating to the Alaska commercial fisheries, the Alask |- 
Game Law, and a number of laws specifically applicable to certat | 
areas or certain species of wildlife. Functions and duties of the Fist 
and Wildlife Service with respect to the administration of the Alasts 
commercial fisheries and with respect to investigations and recott- 
mendations concemning the commercial fisheries have a direct relation 
to the war program. 

The volume of public-land litigation and trespass work in the Lav | 
Division of the General Land Office increased substantially dunn 
the fiscal year 1942. Sixty-five eases were referred to the Departmen! 
of Justice for appropriate action resulting in the collection of $6i- 
205.13, as compared with 31 cases and $47,347.52 collected during the 
preceding year. The sum of $35,979.17 was collected in settlement 0! | 
trespass on the public lands by administrative proceedings conducte! 
under the supervision of the Law Division as compared with $2/- 
477.50 collected during the preceding year. In the aggregate, th 
Law Division of the General Land Office during the fiscal year 19 
reccived, considered, and disposed of a total of 42,055 items. 

During the fiscal year 1942 the legal staff of the Geological Surv! | 
disposed of approximately 2,880 diversified matters, The work t 
lated primarily to mineral leasing operations, chiefly to oil and gi 
Unit plans submitted pursuant to existing statutes necessitated Cot 
siderable legal attention. At the present time unitized operation 
govern the recovery of 46 percent of all crude oil and 56 percent of all ; 
gas produced from public lands. Legislative reports were prepare 
in connection with several mineral bills designed to promote the 
utilization of the natural resources of the Nation. 

The entire legal set-up of the Solicitor’s Office was seriously handi- 
capped by a substantial tura-over of the legal staff, caused by militaY | 
furloughs and transfers of experienced personnel to important pos 
tions in other agencies engaged in war activities. 
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MICHAEL W. STRAUS, Director 


Havin G adjusted its activities to meet national emergency 
conditions well in advance of the formal declaration of war, the Divi- 
sion of Information was able to render effective aid during the past 
fiscal year by promoting popular understanding of the problems and 
aims of the Department in carrying forward the mobilization of the 
Nation’s natural resources for victory. 

The swift transition from the peacetime field of conservation 
operations to that of war endeavor was accompanied by drastic 
steps in the curtailment of expenditures. Sharp economies in the use 
of postal facilities and paper supplies essential to the war were put 
into effect. As early as October 1941, mailing lists hitherto maintained 
in accordance with written requests from the public for information 
on conservation progress were scrapped for the duration of the war. 
Publication of the monthly clipsheet Current Conservation was sus- 
‘pended. Other publications of the Department and its agencies were 
either discontinued or their distribution sharply restricted. Dissem- 
ination of information through press releases was generally limited to 
essential subjects connected with the war program. 

Discontinuance of these nonwar activities, however, brought no 
diminution in the volume of tasks and responsibilities placed upon the 
division with its establishment by Congress in 1938; it merely shifted 
its objectives from peacetime to war problems. After Pearl Harbor, 
the Director served as Director of the Department of the Interior 
War Resources Council, and the Division was called upon to assist 
in the preparation and distribution of information material setting 
forth the Department’s war program for the mobilization of metals, 
oil, power, fuel, helium, food, land, water, and timber for war purposes. 

During the course of the year, enactment by Congress of the Mine 
Safety Act, containing specific directions for publication of findings 
brought additional responsibilities to the Division. Facilities of the 
Division were opened to the Office of Petroleum Coordinator for War, 
and a heavy volume of material was handled for that organization. 
Likewise, new activities were created for the Division by placing of the 
Office of Solid Fuels Coordinator for War under the Jeadership of 
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Secretary Ickes. The Division’s duties subsequently were incr 
the establishment of the Office of Fishery Coordinator by Executi 

In meeting these responsibilities, the Division issued a total 
press releases during the year. The increase of 342 over t 
fiscal period represented in large measure the volume of inforn 
material made mandatory under the Mine Safety Act. 

Maintaining the organization authorized by Congress, the I 
of Information consists of an editorial branch, a radio sec 
photographic section, and a publications section. 


Radio Section 


The facilities of the Radio Section were shared by the Departm 
the Interior throughout the year with other agencies of the U 
States and of forcign governments in the dissemination of inform 
concerning the United Nations’ war activities. Operating one 
best equipped broadcasting and recording studios in the country 
Radio Section rendered full cooperation in the preparation of prog 
which, since the Studio maintains no transmitting equipment c 
own, were broadcast through the cooperation of commercial r 
stations of the United States. | 

Among the governmental agencies utilizing the services of 
section during the year were the Army and Navy, the Office of En 
gency Management, Office of War Information, War Product 
Board, Office of Facts and Figures, Officé of the Coordinator of Inf 
mation, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Unit 
States Maritime Commission, War Manpower Commission, Depa 
ment of Agriculture, and the United States Public Health Service. 

Several hundred programs were prepared for the United Stat 
Army and Navy for use in special training work. 

In addition to its work in preparing programs for these agencie 
the section also produced programs in various languages and pre 
sented important speakers for shortwave broadcasts, at the request c 
the Office of Coordinator of Information and the Office of Wa 
Information. 

In the past year, more than 250 programs concerned with the activi- 
ties of the Department of the Interior were prepared by the Radio 
Section. Time for these programs was made available at no cost by 
major networks and by local radio stations throughout the country. 
All in all, a total of over 2,500 stations used these programs from the 
Department of the Interior, representing a total number of air 
presentations of over 3,3C0. 


Phctegraphic Section 


During the 1942 fiscal year, the photographic laboratories and facili- 
ties of this section enabled the Department to carry out its program of 
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‘iding service for all its bureaus and agencies, as well as furnish 
-ographic illustrations pertaining to its varied activities to the 
s and other publications. This work included the furnishing of 
trative material for textbooks, guidebooks, pamphlets and travel 
ature requested by many types of educational, technical and 
ntific magazines. 
utstanding photographic projects of the year included field work 
number of western national parks and national monuments, and 
10tographic study of the work of the Office of Land Utilization in 
thwestern States. During a visit of members of the Argentine 
igress to tlhe United States in April, a departmental staff photog- 
her was assigned to accompany this group on its tour, under the 
‘ction of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
n addition to its work for the various bureaus and agencies of the 
dartment, the laboratories and equipment of the Photographic 
tion were made available to outside governmental agencies for the 
duction of material involved in their war programs. 
‘Jotion-picture activities were drastically curtailed during the year 
h relinquishment of the motion-picture laboratory space to the 
r Department for its use in connection with the preparation of spe- 
. training films for use in the armed forces and other branches of the 
partment. Nevertheless, the section collaborated in the produc- 
1 of a scrics of 12 motion-picture films with Spanish and Portuguese 
sions for circulation in South American countries, at the request 
the Division of Cultural Relations of the Department of State. 


Publications Section 


streamlined procedure to promote speed and efficiency in the pro- 
ction of printed information essential to the war was put into effect 
ring the past year by the Publications Section, which serves as the 
ison agency between the Department of the Interior and the 
»vernment Printing Office. A production control system was in- 
led to insure early delivery of technical bulletins, pamphlets, 
itistical data, maps, charts, etc., required by the war agencies of 
is and other departments. 

At the same time, drastic curtailment was brought about in the 
‘uance and distribution of informational material not essentially 
nceerned with the war, through a revision of the publication programs 
the various bureaus and a sharp revision of mailing lists maintained 
7 the Department. 

Substantial progress toward further economy in departmental print- 
g costs was accomplished by the preparation of standard forms for 
indling routine administrative matters, and the adoption of steps 
r the conservation of paper supplies. 


Board on Geographical Names 


GEORGE C. MARTIN, Executive Secretary 


yam Board is official authority on use of geographic names by the 
Federal Government. It decides unsettled questions on form, spelling, 
or application of names for use on maps and charts and in publications 
by the Government, and considers new names proposed by Govern- 
ment officers. The Board also serves as informal authority in non- 
Government use of place names and gives information on names, and 
on location and identity of little known places, on request from Gov- 
ernment and other sources as far as facilities permit. 

The Board consists of an advisory committce in which the Govern- 
ment and some geographic societics are represented, which acts 
chiefly by its executive committee, and of an administrative and 
investigative unit, the Division of Geographic Names, in the office of 
the Secretary of the Interior. The advisory committee, June 30, 
1942, included: 

W.L. G. Joerg, National Archives (chairman); Lt. Comdr. K. T. 
Adams, Coast and Geodetic Survey; Roscoe E. Baber, Government 
Printing Office; Clarence Batschelct, Bureau of the Census; James M. 
Darley, National Geographic Socicty; E. E. Carter, Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture; William J. Dixon, Post Office Department; 
Capt. Walter F. Jacobs, Hydrographic Office, U. S. Navy; Col. 
Lawrence Martin, Library of Congress; W. C. Mendenhall, Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior; Rave R. Platt, American Geo- 
graphical Society of New York; Mrs. Sophia A. Saucerman, Depart- 
ment of State; John R. Swanton, Bureau of American Ethnology; 
and Frank E. Williams, Geographical Society of Philadelphia. 

The Advisory Committee held one meeting during the year. The 
Exccutive Committee held 16 meetings at which 444 names were 
approved. ' Decisions on those names will be included in a pamphlet 
entitled “Decisions of the U. S. Board on Geographical Names 
Rendered Between July 1, 1941, and June 30, 1942,” which can be 
obtained from the Board without charge when published. 

The location by geographic units of the approved names and the 
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number in each were: Minnesota 106, Alaska 56, California 40, 
Oregon 38, Washington 25, Texas 24, Louisiana 22, North Carolina 22, 
Florida 19, Arizona 16, Massachusetts 14, New York 8, Montana 7, 
Vermont 7, Colorado 5, Mississippi 5, Alabama 4, Connecticut 4, 
Maryland 4, Idaho 3,. Virginia 3, Bahama Islands 2, North Carolina- 
Tennessee 2, Utah 2, Delaware 1, Georgia (Russia) 1, Hawai 1, 
Maine 1, South Carolina 1, Tennessce 1. 

The sources of requests for decisions and the number from each 
source were: Coast and Geodetic Survey 188, Forest Service 153, 
Geological Survey 59, War Department 18, Office of Indian Affairs 15, 
National Park Service 5, State organizations 4, Bureau of Recla- 
mation 1, Library of Congress 1. 


Interior Department Museum 


H. L. RAUL, Museum Curator 


S xce Pearl Harbor the attendance in the museum has largely 
increased due to the influx to the National Capital of servicemen and 
new Government workers recruited throughout the Nation. These 
visitors find in the Interior Department Muscum a graphic visual- 
ization, carefully designed and presented by methods easily under- 
stood, of the history, aims, and the current activities of the 
Department. 

During the past year, approximatcly 55,000 persons visited the 
museum and visitors from all of the States in the Union were recorded 
in the Visitors’ Register. Registrations were received also from 
Alaska, the Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippine 
Islands; also from Argentina, Australia, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 
China, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, England, France, Mexico, 
Soviet Union, and Uruguay. 

Recent additions and improvements have greatly enhanced the 
popularity of the museum. Pursuant to the order of the Seerctary 
placing the Department on a war basis, the museum has been aug- 
mented with new exhibit features reflecting the intensified and 
enlarged activities of the Bureaus in fields vital to winning the war. 
Eight panels based on the war program are shown in appropriate 
Bureau galleries under the following title labels: The War Program 
of the Department of the Interior; Metals for War; Oil for War; 
Power for War; Fuel for War; Helium for War; Food for War; Land, 
Water, Timber for War. An illuminated pedestal case, with changing 
transparercies, and label text emphasizing the war importance of 
every Bureau, has been installed at the museum entrance. 

A first-aid animated diorama demonstrating the Schafer prone 
pressure method of artificial respiration, as taught by the Bureau of 
Mines, has been installed for public information as well as to assist 
the first-aid classes which for months have been mecting in the 
museum. A new exhibit, How to Dealt With ar Incendiary Bomb, 
has been installed. This exhibit shows a full-size incendiary bomb 
model and cross section with instructions for rendering the effect of 
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the bomb harmless. A new exhibit pertains to the Coal-Mine 
Inspections Act under which the Bureau of Mines makes inspections 
and investigations in coal mines; another exhibit explains the amended 
explosives act governing the licensing, by the Bureau of Mines, of 
the manufacture, possession, sale, purchase, and use of explosives. 

In the interest of safety, many rare and original historical docu- 
ments displayed in the museum are now provided with replacement 
photostat facsimiles. 

During the past year the museum educational facilities were 
augmented by the installation of three picture projection devices. A 
silent motion ‘picture projector shows first-aid and other depart- 
mental films. A motion picture cabinet with sound is in operation 
showirg important departmental films. The cabinet has_ been 
allocated to the museum through the cooperation of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Fish and Wildlife Service, National Park Service. and 
the Bonneville Power Administration. An automatic slide projector 
with changing series, 70 slides to each program, also features depart- 
mental activities. By order of the Secretary, a similar projector is 
maintained by the museum as an extension service for servicemen 
at the National Capital Service Men’s Club in Washington. - 

Upon request the museum furnished Princeton University with 
exhibits for use in the university defense course on military planning 
and construction and the emergency war course on photogrammetry. 
Assistance in scale-model and camouflage techniques was rendered 
by the museum to the Army. In addition, the museum during the 
year complied with various requests from the Navy Department, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Pan American Union, and other 
agencies. 

Special attention has been given to revisions and additions to the 
standing exhibits of the several Bureaus transferred to other cities. 
It is realized that with the decentralization of Bureaus to locations 
distant from Washington, the Interior Department Museum has an 
increased responsibility in making available to the public a visual 
representation of the Bureau’s activities during their absence from 
the National Capital. 

During the year many display cases were redesigned or amplified, 
and the Fish and Wildlife Service Exhibit Gallery, comprising 10 
display cases and 7 wall niches, was installed. To meet a need of 
visiting students of Government procedures, this new gallery was 
especially designed to explain in full detail how the actual organization 
of a Bureau is accomplished and how its work is performed in all its 
functional and regional activities. 

The museum cooperated with the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Television Program Department of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System in supplying museum exhibit materials for program use. 
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This marked the first time that exhibit materials of the mu~-< | 
been shown by telecast and suggest interesting future possi)... | 
Among the accessions acquired during the year are in‘l.. | 
additional 512 specimens of the Gibson Collection of Inia | 
terials, purchased by order of the Secretary, 1936, transferred, 
National Park Service to the custody of the museum. Th~ : 
mens complete the Gibson collection, being supplemental to tL- 
materials exhibited in 25 display cases located in the main: -: 
alcoves. Another important acquisition is the Fish and} 
Service Fuertes Collection, consisting of 50 original paintings = | 
color of Birds Common to the United States by Louis Agassiz? | 
Five additional old and rare books on fishes and fisheries he 
added to the rare book collection placed in the custody of the=- : 
Two large silhouettes entitled ‘The Opening of the We { 
“Modern Surveying,’”’ were designed and installed in the Genen | 
Office Gallery. A colorful and outstanding new exhibit ts ar. 
war drum used in the ceremonies of the Iroquois Indian Con! 
in declaring war upon the Axis nations. Also included are -. 
dioramas, display cases and other exhibit materials. 

During the past year 5 special exhibits were prepared and u~ ! 
by the museum in collaboration with the Bureaus, feat.~. | 
following subjects: Specimens Illustrating Some of the *! 
shown in U. S. Geological Survey P. P. 146, Part 2, Micro-foe- ! 
Texas; Scene Near East Base and Antarctic Nocturne, pu. . 
oil by Leland Curtis, Antarctic Expedition, 193940, Da~ | 
Territories and Island Possessions; Indian Sculptures by! ' 
Nunez del Prado, Bolivia, by invitation of the Secretary; b: : 
Map of Costa Rica by Carmen Madrigal Nieto; Selected - { 
Materials from the Museum Collections. 

Using the facilities of the museum, approximately 4 + 
students from high schools located in States east of the M-~ 
River participated in two student institutes of Government 
by the National Capital School Visitors Council. A Tes- 
stitute of Government from the University of Maryland al: 
study of the museum displays. Public and private sele. 
were given conducted tours of the museum galleries throvz' 
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Letter of Transmittal 
The Secretary of the Interior 


Harotp L. Ickes, Secretary 


Y DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: This report covers 12 months dur- 

ing which the Department of the Interior has been tested rigor- 

ously for those virtues which, it is sometimes said, have vanished 
utterly from the regular departments of the Federal Government. 

In our biggest job, that of mobilizing the Nation’s natural resources 
for war, we have been tested for agility in improvising new tactics 
on the field as new challenges arose and old ones changed, for economic 
performance, and for resistance to that wartime itch for overcentral- 
ized authority. In our secondary job, the prosecution of a minimized 
but inescapable conservation program, we have been tested for the 
plain gumption that is needed to know what to stop doing for the 
Nation’s good as well as what to do, and for our ability to prepare for 
peace in time of war. 

You will notice that our job is, by brief and limiting description, 
the same as it was last year. That is because we assumed the job of 
marshaling the Nation’s natural resources on the very day that Pearl 
Harbor was bombed. But despite identical labels, this year’s work 
has differed from last year’s. It is one thing to conceive and launch 
a great new program, and a quite different thing to push the program 
through when the obstacles loom in front. This has been the year 
of the big push, and execution has been a real test, as I have said. 

From the very beginning, we have labored under a modern version 
of the ancient and vexatious command to make bricks without straw: 
we have had to do more, vastly more, with less and less to do it with. 
The huge new war-production plants of the West depended upon us 
for more hydroelectric power to make more implements of war—more 
ships, more tanks, more planes. The normal ways of increasing 
power, the installation of more generators, the construction of more 
dams and more transmission lines, were barred. The construction 
materials that we needed were needed elsewhere. There was a man- 
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power shortage to contend against, and other obstacles were numerous 
and formidable. We had to push for Jarger food crops, but to 
economize on scarce materials, many projects that might have ex- 
tended irrigation were closed. We had to promote the production of 
more fish and fishery products despite a shortage of fishermen and 
fishing equipment. The world looked to the Federal ranges for more 
meat, but in order to concentrate on even more pressing war needs 
we had halted many activities that keep the ranges conditioned to 
fatten cattle. . 

Being denied the normal means of increasing the production of one 
resource after another, we turned to other means. We narrowed our 
demands for materials with which to build for increased power to 
that which was essential to the national safety, then pleaded the case 
for that minimum convincingly enough to get it. Or, we moved a 
generator from the plant for which it was intended to another plant 
at which it could produce power quicker or to better advantage. 
Where larger catches of fish that are customary food were not pos- 
sible, we persuaded the industry to land edible species which were 
taken with the usual catch, but formerly discarded because they were 
not in demand. Then we persuaded consumers to accept these species 
as food. 

The important thing is that, in the end, we did vastly increase 
production. We doubled our output of hydroelectric power. We 
increased our capacity to produce power by nearly half a million kilo- 
watts. The salmon pack in western Alaska will exceed last year’s pack 
by about a million cases. Despite our shattered range-improvement 
program, 85 million more pounds of meat were taken from the Fed- 
eral range this year than last. We can report progress also in our 
search after the ores from which industry extracts the metals that 
armies and navies fight with. In response to the smelters’ appeal for 
more zinc and copper for war, we revealed domestic reserves which 
contain 33 million pounds of copper, and 8 million tons of zine and 
zinc-lead ores. 

We not only did these things and many others: we did them eco- 
nomically. We cut this year’s budget 10 million dollars below the 
amount which you approved, and voluntarily began operations on a 
budget that was 25 percent below the appropriation for the previous 
fiscal year. During this fiscal year we prepared next year’s budget, 
scaling it down to 66 percent below the appropriation for 1943. 

We achieved many of our economies by abandoning activities which 
could be dispensed with temporarily, and by minimizing others which 
could be curtailed, if not eliminated. I have heard that Federal de- 
partments never stop any activity until forced to do so, but we have 
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suspended many operations aside from those that ceased for lack of 
men and materials. The Grazing Service alone held in abeyance a 
score of range-improvement projects. I have already reported the 
gains which particular bureaus made despite their curtailments. 
Other bureaus and offices economized similarly, but contributed im- 
pressively to victory just the same. 

To take up the question of our ability to prepare for the future, is 
to continue the discussion of these deferred projects. We have con- 
solidated them into a vast post-war work program, and we have kept 
the working plans for these projects up to date, ready to unfold and 
follow when the firing ceases. We could launch much of our program 
within 30 days after victory. On one type of project alone—power 
and irrigation construction—we could keep 480,000 demobilized 
service men and war workers gainfully employed for 3 years—225,000 
of them at construction sites and 255,000 in the plants and factories 
that would provide materials for the developments. When complete, 
this construction would open farm settlement opportunities to 165,000 
families. | 

We have wrestled with the problem of keeping the huge new in- 
dustrial plants of the Northwest busy when peace comes. They have 
grown up on the low-cost power which we provide, and flourish now 
on war production, but what shall they manufacture and to whom 
shall they sell it when the last war contract is finished? The Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, which distributes this power, searched 
diligently for the answer during the year with some encouraging 
results, and the search continues. 

We have kept in mind the huge contribution which the United 
States will have to make to replenish the world’s war-depleted larder. 
Consequently we gave an important place in.our post-war program 
to irrigation projects. We are prepared to extend irrigation to 6,000,- 
000 additional acres, and to supplement the water supply which now 
irrigates 9,000,000 acres, but which irrigates them inadequately. Six 
of our bureaus have worked together, and continue to work, on a food 
production program that embraces extended irrigation, range condi- 
tioning for the production of more meat, various means of increasing 
the production of fertilizer, the further tapping of fish and wildlife 
resources, and much besides. 

We also continued to prepare for the day, only decades—not cen- 
turies—in the distance, when our liquid fuel reserves will be depleted 
to dangerously low levels. To cushion the shock of that inevitable 
occurrence, we furthered our experiments in extracting liquid fuels 
from coal and oil shales which are abundant. 
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Instead of centralizing authority, we tended generally toward de- 
centralizing it. In particular, we decentralized one of our most 
powerful and far-reaching functions; that of directing local use of 
Reclamation projects in accordance with Federal conservation policies. 
We established six regional offices and appointed local directors to 
give order to the use of power and irrigation projects which are 
now in operation, and to recommend new projects in accordance with 
the varying needs and prevailing practices of their respective regions. 
They are not free, of course, to override fundamental conservation 
policies; but they are granted “extensive latitude for independent 
action,” in behalf of their communities within the ample premise of 
sound conservation policies. 

I have not expressly mentioned the assistance which some of the 
bureaus and offices of the Department have given me in my capacity 
as Petroleum Administrator for War, Solid Fuels Administrator for 
War, and Fisheries Coordinator. But that assistance has been con- 
siderable, and in some instances a Departmental bureau or office has 
been the mainstay of an extraordinary agency. 

You will find a fuller account of the regular and special functions 
of the various bureaus in the remainder of this letter, but even that 
account will not be as detailed as usual because we have cut our report 
to half-length for economy’s sake as we did last year. Still, I think 
that you will find enough detail to support my assertion that we have 
been through a severe test, and enough about the results to determine 
whether we have acquitted ourselves well or have failed. 


THE BUREAU OF MINES 


The United States, manufacturing for war at a record-breaking 
pace, called for an unprecedented production of minerals. In response 
the Bureau of Mines again took a leading part in finding new ore re- 
serves and in devising methods for their rapid utilization in the multi- 
billion-dollar production program of American industry. | 

Blast and open-hearth furnaces required more ore, more flux, and 
more coke. The Bureau of Mines, with 32 years of progressive research 
in all fields of the mineral industries, found usable iron-ore deposits 
in 20 States to provide potential supplements to the iron reserves cur- 
rently utilized; and intensified its experiments in the production of 
sponge iron as a possible substitute for steel scrap. It promoted the 
production of high-quality coke of a uniform grade; it carried on ex- 
tensive exploratory work to help the output of fluorspar for flux; and 
assisted in the greater recovery of ore from operating underground 
iron mines. 
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Smelters called for more ore for zine and copper to provide weapons 
and equipment for war materials and lend-lease. The Bureau’s ex- 
ploratory projects revealed additional domestic ore reserves contain- 
ing 33,000,000 pounds of copper, and disclosed 8,000,090 tons of zinc 
and zinc-lead ores, substantial amounts of which are being brought 
into production. 

The demands for mercury increased steadily and the Bureau sent its 
crews into seven mineral-bearing areas to increase the known reserves 
of cinnabar. At the end of the year they had made known more than 
600,000 tons of ore. 

The production of 6,000 or 7,000 war planes monthly resulted in a 
heavier drain on domestic bauxite for aluminum. Im less than a year 
the Bureau’s engineers had increased the known reserves of bauxite 
by more than 10,000,000 tons and, in addition, had charted some 100,- 
000,000 tons of alumina-bearing clays for possible future use. 

Such achievements by the Bureau were added to the long list of war- 
‘time accomplishments which date back 214 years before Pearl Harbor 
when the Bureau, at the direction of the Congress, embarked on the 
long-needed inventory of the Nation’s mineral wealth. 

Because many of our domestic ores are lean in war metals or are 
difficult to beneficiate, the Bureau conducted studies to determine which 
low-grade ores could be processed advantageously, which could not be, 
and which method should be applied to those that could be processed. 
Thousands of samples were analyzed. By this rapid, authoritative 
system of reporting to industry the comparative amenability of various 
ores to processing, the Bureau helped to eliminate costly, chance-tak- 
ing explorations of doubtful deposits. 

Advancements were made in the methods of producing chromium, 
manganese, vanadium, cobalt, copper, nickel, molybdenum, tungsten, 
and other war metals from complex or low-grade ores. When signif- 
icant findings occurred, the war agencies and appropriate industries 
were advised regarding the Bureau’s progress. Simultaneously, the 
Bureau gained steadily in cooperative research projects, undertaken 
with industry, to solve specific problems. 

Significant attainments resulted from exploratory, laboratory, and 
pilot plant work in nonmetallics. Millions of radio insulators, made 
from domestic tales tested by the Bureau, were processed in a Bureau 
laboratory to aid the manufacture of essential communications equip- 
ment for the armed forces. Exploratory crews proved that there 
were deposits of more than 1,000,000 tons of flake graphite, and the 
War Production Board approved the building or reconstruction of 
mills to process this domestic graphite. 


In analyzing more than 23,000 samples of coal for Federal agencies, 
particularly the Army and Navy, whose purchases of solid fuels total 
several millions of tons annually, the Bureau saved considerable sums 
of money for the Government. Coal-storage and coal-procurement 
problems were brought to the Bureau by industry and solutions were 
provided by experts who have had long experience in those fields. 
One such problem involved the storage of 50,000,000 tons of coal on 
Great Lakes docks. To help solve the fuel-oil shortage problem, the 
Bureau cooperated with an oil company in operating a boiler plant 
on colloidal fuel, a mixture of pulverized bituminous coal and bunker 
C fuel oil. 

The Bureau embarked on laboratory-scale investigations of the 
indirect process for making synthetic gasoline, oi], and other petroleum 
products from coal and continued its research in the direct hydrog- 
enation process. Although the experiments in coal hydrogenation 
were launched by the Bureau in 1935, they came into greater promi- 
nence during the year because of recurring gasoline shortages for 
civilians, and because of the growing concern over the depletion of 
domestic petroleum reserves. 

Symbolic of the Bureau’s ability to dovetail its activities most ef- 
fectively with the whole war program was its production of helium 
for Navy antisubmarine blimps, for meteorological ballons, and for a 
dozen other essential uses. From its plant at Amarillo, Tex., and 
from a newer plant that was completed during the year the Bureau 
pushed production of the lightweight, inert gas to about 25 times that 
of 1941. To supply anticipated needs, the Bureau rushed the con- 
struction of three other helium plants in the Southwest, and drilled 
additional wells in the Texas helium field. Every demand for this 
noninflammable gas by the armed services was met. 

Demands for special lubricants and 100-octane gasoline for war 
planes, the need for more chemicals for explosives, and the heavier 
use of gaseous fuels by industry threw greater emphasis on the Bu- 
reau’s special research in petroleum and natural gas. Several new 
research programs were begun, and the Bureau’s findings helped to 
increase the production of high-test gasoline, benzene, toluene, and 

other petroleum byproducts. A mobile field’ laboratory was dis- 
patched to petroleum fields to speed the flow of technical information 
to operators. An extensive field-testing program was undertaken for 
a natural-gas reservoir in the South-Central area, and valuable assist- 
ance was given the Petroleum Administration for War by the Bureau 
through its studies of deep, high-pressure fields of the Gulf Coast. 

The health, safety, and plant-security activities of the Bureau in- 
creased manyfold as Americans in war production worked closer to- 
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gether, for longer hours, and at higher speeds. As the need to con- 
serve manpower, equipment, and other plant facilities of the mineral 
industries became more pressing; safety experts in the Bureau gave 
first-aid training to more than 45,000 workers; and coal-mine in- 
spectors visited more than 1,100 mines in the United States and 
Alaska to investigate health and safety practices and to counsel 
workers and officials on safer methods of performing their Jobs so 
that the wartime production of coal would not lag. Improvements 
in many mines resulted from this work and, despite a general increase 
in industrial accidents, numerous mines cut their accident toll while 
increasing their output. 

In administering the wartime Federal Explosives Act, a barrier 
to sabotage, the Bureau investigated 9,000 stores of explosives, ap- 
proved the granting of more than 350,000 licenses under the act, and 
investigated accidents in which nonmilitary explosives or their in- 
gredients were involved. Plant-security studies of the Bureau— 
another wartime assignment—were conducted at nearly 2,000 mines 
and related facilities. Many inspections were made jointly with 
Army officials, : 

The special confidential laboratory experiments and studies under- 
taken by the Bureau for the Army, the Navy, the Maritime Commis- 
sion, and others closely associated with the prosecution of the war, 
increased in number and scope. Typical experiments inquired into 
the characteristics of explosives, metallic and nonmetallic dusts, gases, 
vapors, and liquids, the safety qualities of protective equipment, and 
the prevention of accidents involving the handling of inflammable 
materials, 

Assisting such war agencies as the War Production Board, the joint 
War Production Board, Office of Price Administration Quota Com- 
mittee, the War Manpower Commission, and the Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministration for War, the Bureau completed many special studies 
which provided these offices with up-to-date interpretative facts re- 
garding the production, consumption, uses, stocks, and other informa- 
tion involving mineral commodities. The Bureau provided specific 
information about war minerals to hundreds of inquirers each month. 


THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The Geological Survey also did much of its work in response to 
industry’s insatiable demand for mineral commodities. War-produc- 
tion demanded not only more of the materials that are ordinarily 
recognized as of strategic importance; it also demanded more of many 
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minerals, the supply of which had hitherto been considered adequate, 
because deposits were abundant, or because demand had been slight. 

The Geological Survey was especially qualified to evaluate the 
sources of needed minerals in the United States and in other American 
Republics. Its Geologic Branch was on a war footing, acting as a 
fact-finding organization and as an adviser on policies of mineral pro- 
duction and problems of reserves. During the year more than 7OO 
mines and mineral areas were examined, and reports of the findings 
were made to various Federal agencies, in response to their direct 
requests in many instances. 

In addition to studying mineral deposits, the Survey assigned about 
30 geologists to help meet the increasing demands of the War and 
Navy departments for geologic information about strategic foreign 
areas. ‘This information was for use in military engineering abroad. 

One of the outstanding activities of the Geological Survey was 
(and still is) the compilation by its Alaskan Branch of aeronautical 
charts which were needed by the Army air forces. In the course of 
that work trimetrogon planimetric mapping covering 2,146,000 square 
‘miles of strategic areas, widely distributed throughout the world, was 
completed. The high quality of the product and the speed and the 
low cost at which it was made available established records. This 
remarkable performance was made possible through the utilization of 
‘the Survey’s engineers who are skilled in rapid reconnaissance field 
surveys and who have trained a special force of assistance to use the 
unique methods and special apparatus that have been designed largely 
by the staff of the Alaskan Branch. In this work they have had the 
close cooperation of members of the Survey’s map reproduction plant 
in the use of all its facilities. 

The Topographic Branch emphasized the making of maps within 
the strategic areas outlined by the War Department. Of 241 quad- 
rangles for which maps were published during the year, 160 were 
within the strategic areas; of 228 quadrangles for which mapping 
was completed, 166 were in such areas, and of 456 quadrangles for 
which work was in various stages of progress at the close of the year, 
416 were in strategic areas. These figures indicate the importance 
of the Geological Survey’s part in the military program. The aero- 
photogrammetric unit at Clarendon, Va.. with increased production 
facilities and working two shifts, continued to accomplish a large 
amount of photogrammetric mapping. This unit also maintained a 
central laboratory for designing, testing, repairing, and adjusting all 
types of special optical and mechanical equipment which was needed 
for stereophotogrammetric work. Upto the present time, 47.1 percent 
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of the total area of the United States has been covered by adequate 
topographic maps which the Survey has produced. 

The strategic importance of water in all human activities is ac- 
cented when those activities are directed to the waging of war. Mili- 
tary establishments and war production plants are scattered from 
coast to coast, and many problems of water supply confronted them. 
The geologists, engineers, and chemists of the Geological Survey 
helped to solve them, and contributed effectively in a surprising num- 
ber of other ways to the success of the war. 

The information on water accumulated in the routine reports of 
the Water Resources Branch affords a dependable basis for the wise 
planning of water projects related to the war. This information was 
adapted to local problems and was supplemented by many special 
investigations. During the year more than 4,000 special reports on 
water were made to military agencies; to industrialists and engineers 
engaged on war contracts; to municipalities that sought to enlarge 
their water-supply systems in order to serve new concentrations of 
population; to producers of power who were obliged to build or 
enlarge power plants to increase the supply of electric energy for 
use in manufacturing establishments; and to irrigation engineers who 
were assisted by this data in expanding irrigation systems for the 
production of more food. 

The water experts of the Survey have served also with the armed 
forces, either as officers or civilians, in obtaining water for the armies 
in the field, where a wide variety of new situations extending even up 
to the fighting lines must be met quickly and surely. 

Increased demand for minerals, fertilizers, chemicals, water power, 
and petroleum accelerated prospecting on the public domain and on 
certain Indian lands which are under the supervision of the Geologi- 
cal Survey. The conservation and development work fostered by the 
Survey includes surveys and investigations of water and mineral 
sources and supervision of certain phases of mineral and power pro- 
duction on these lands. The production of coal, sodium, potassium 
salts, phosphate rock, and crude oil from public lands during 19438 
was substantially greater than in 1942. On Indian lands an increased 
production of coal, vanadium and petroleum, and the working of 
substantially lower-grade lead and zinc ores were reported. 

Continuing efforts, though hampered by manpower shortages, 
are affording enhanced consultive activities, accelerated field investi- 
gations and studies, particularly in regard to secondary recovery 
methods and an increased contribution of minerals from federally 
supervised land in support of the war program. 
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THE BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Wherever American troops have fought this year they were better 
equipped and better fed as a result of the contribution of the Bureau 
of Reclamation. Guns, tanks, and planes were produced in large 
quantities in plants that operated on power which was generated on 
Reclamation projects. Much of this matériel was carried to fronts 
on which it was sorely needed in ships that were built with power 
from the same source. Troops and civilians at home and abroad 
were provided with food that was grown on land which Reclamation 
projects irrigated. Industrial and military concentrations tapped 
Federal reservoirs for homes and plants and barracks. 

The Bureau’s continued expansion of power production for war 
was impressive. The output of 30 plants on 19 projects—914% billion 
kilowatt-hours—was double the 1942 total. The production was 
equivalent to that of all plants in the 11 far Western States 20 years 
ago. Nearly half a million additional kilowatts were developed 
during the year. The capacity is now 1,850,000 kilowatts—twice the 
Bureau’s pre-Pearl Harbor installation. 

Most of 900,000 kilowatts that were made available in a 2-year 
period were installed 2 to 10 years ahead of schedule, at Boulder, 
Grand Coulee, and Parker Dams. These giant structures were 
erected in time of peace as part of the Department’s far-sighted 
policy in planning for construction to keep ahead of the inevitable 
industrial expansion of the West. In terms of war equipment, the 
new generators potentially are capable of providing annually the 
power required to build 30 large battleships, or to construct more 
than 11,000 “Flying Fortresses”. 

The production of essential foods on the 4,000,000 acres of land 
that were irrigated by Reclamation facilities in 15 Western States, 
also contributed toward victory. From these highly-productive 
areas, once desert wastes, came enough beans to provide an annual 
supply for nearly 22 million persons, enough potatoes for 13 millions, 

(through alfalfa fed to beef and dairy herds) enough beef for 414 
millions, and milk for 334 millions. 

Even greater harvests of food crops may be expected this fall as 
the result of the response of irrigation farmers to the plea of the 
War Food Administration to shift from the less essential to the more 
important war crops. Spring plantings of potatoes this year were 
441% percent greater than last year, and the bean acreage is 36 percent 
higher. The 1943 cultivated acreage on Reclamation projects is ex- 
pected to be the largest ever reported. 
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The huge irrigated yields are materially reducing cross-country 
shipments of certain foods, chiefly processed meat and dairy products, 
on which the West has always been dependent. This releases trans- 
portation facilities for other war activities and saves large quantities 
of fuel and equipment required to operate trains and trucks. 

The gross value of crops produced on the land that was served by 
Reclamation works during the calendar year 1942 was $272,048,516, 
an increase of more than 45 percent over the 1941 value and a 100-per- 
cent gain over 1940. 

Conditions beyond the control of the Bureau prevented it from 
carrying out in full the power program outlined in 1941. This called 
for increasing the installed capacity to more than 3,800,000 kilowatts 
by 1945-46. Studies showed that the industrial demand of the West 
would absorb the output of the additional generators. The War Pro- 
duction Board, however, took the position that critical materials were 
more urgently needed in other war activities, and stop-construction 
orders were issued against the 865,600 kilowatts. The Bureau was per- 
mitted to proceed with installations which will increase the capacity 
of its projects to 2,436,000 kilowatts by October 1944—placing more 
generating equipment under its control than that of any other agency— 
Federal or private. 

In order to grow more food for war, I directed the Bureau, in 1942, 
to prepare an irrigation construction program which would enable 
the West to increase agricultural production. But the requirement for 
the critical materials for other purposes was regarded as moré acute, 
and nearly all irrigation construction was halted later in the calendar 
year 1942. 

In the war food program which was submitted to the Department 
of Agriculture in March 1943, the Bureau indicated that by 1947 it 
could extend irrigation services to more than 9,000,000 additional 
acres, provided that critical materials, manpower, and funds were 
provided promptly. The program was modified later to embrace proj- 
ects which would produce a more immediate effect through services 
to 2,000,000 additional acres by 1943. By June 30, clearances had been 
given by the War Production Board on projects aggregating less than 
300,000 acres. Committees of the Congress joined in recommending 
irrigation construction as a means of advancing war food production, 
and additiona] substantial appropriations of funds were made. 

In addition to power and irrigation services, supplemental municipal 
and industrial water was provided for cities, military concentrations 
and industries in areas served by Reclamation projects. In all, nearly 
5,000,000 persons live in western regions which look to the Bureau for 
these services. 
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At the end of the fiscal year, 71 projects were in operation, under 
construction, or authorized. Fifty-two of these were for generating 
power or supplying water for irrigation and other beneficial uses. On 
or near practically every Reclamation project are air bases, other mili- 
tary establishments, and war industries, including aluminum and mag- 
nesium plants, airplane factories, shipyards, chemical and other 
manufactories. 

The storage capacity of 81 reservoirs reached a new high, or more 
than 64 million acre-feet of water during the year. The active storage 
content on June 30 was 4314 million acre-feet. 

While war contributions were of paramount importance during 
the year, attention also was focused on the problems due to arise in 
the post-war era. In anticipation that the Nation will be called upon 
to provide employment and settlement opportunities for the returning 
service men and war workers, the Bureau continued to assemble an im- 
pressive list of projects for construction during the post-war period. 

Included in this program will be projects on which work has been 
halted or retarded during the war and about 50 others for which blue- 
prints will be ready when the victory is won. It is estimated that 3 
billion man-hours of work could be provided if this public works pro- 
gram can be carried out in full. It would extend irrigation to 15,000,- 
000 acres of land, and would provide 3,300,000 new kilowatts of power 
for war industries converted to the production of peacetime necessities. 

I have already referred to the decentralization plan for this Bureau 
as an indication of our willingness to disperse authority. I also expect 
that this reorganization, which provides for four major branches with 
offices at Denver in addition to the six regional offices, to increase our 
efficiency. The greater number of interrelated and complex problems 
arising from the construction and operation of the many Reclamation 
projects for irrigation, power, and related purposes, makes a closer 
coordination of Bureau activities essential, particularly during the 
war. For the long-term program, I believe that the decentralization 
will bring the people of the West into closer contact with the many 

functions which affect so vitally the future of a third of the Nation’s 
land area. ; 


THE SOLID FUELS ADMINISTRATION FOR WAR 


The difficult task of assuring an adequate supply of coal for war 
industries and for essential civilian uses was carried out successfully 
during the past fiscal year and steps were taken to provide, so far as 
possible, assurances of a.continued supply in the future. 
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Pursuant to your Executive order of April 19, 1943, directing me, 
as Secretary of the Interior, to serve as Solid Fuels Administrator 
for War, I established this office, which absorbed the personnel, rec- 
ords, and programs of the Office of Solid Fuels Coordinator for War 
which I had established under your instructions in 1941. 

The present office, under its broad authority, has been carrying 
out your Executive order of May 1, 1943, directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to take possession and control in behalf of the Govern- 
ment, of coal mines in which work stoppages had halted or were 
threatening production. The Administration continued to serve as 
the Government’s agent in operating the mines during the next 2 
months, through periods of new work stoppages, until I transferred 
the operation of the mines to the Coal Mines Administration. 

The Solid Fuels Adminisration and its predecessor, the Office of 
Solid Fuels Coordinator, has worked in close cooperation with the 
coal industry. Through its Solid Fuels Advisory War Council it 
has initiated and coordinated policies to the end that the Nation’s coal 
supply might be adequate. 

Coal production in 1942 totaled an estimated 580,000,000 tons of 
bituminous and about 60,000,000 tons of anthracite, thus exceeding 
estimate of the year’s requirements. The surplus bituminous coal 
went into stock piles, as a result of a coal stocking campaign which 
was carried on by the Office in the summer months of 1942. These 
stock piles reached record heights during November and, although 
they had dropped as the result of rising consumption, prevented many 
production losses by industry during the coal mine strikes in May 
and June. 

To meet the estimated requirements of 665,000,000 tons for 1943, 
I prevailed upon mine operators and labor to agree to lift their 
former 35-hour workweek limitation. The 42-hour workweek which 
was adopted made possible the maintenance of production despite 
continued losses of mine manpower to the armed services and to 
other industries. 

The necessity for coal to meet the requirements of consumers who 
had converted from fuel oil to coal, to provide transportation for coal 
to areas where requirements had been greatly changed by the war, 
to supply anthracite for Eastern States, to make sure that vital mines 
were not handicapped by lack of equipment and repair parts created 
complex problems. 

Many of the problems continue. Manpower shortages will make 
it difficult to compensate for production stoppages which occurred 
during the strikes. Conservation in the use of coal may help to restore 
the balance. If shortages should develop, the Administration will 
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put into effect programs to assure an equitable distribution of the 
available coal. 


THE BITUMINOUS COAL DIVISION 


Although there had been furnished impressive evidence that the 
Bituminous Coal Act was an essential part of the Nation’s war ma- 
chinery and that its mechanisms were efficient and workable for the 
peacetime stabilization of the chronically distressed bituminous coal 
industry, the Congress permitted it to expire automatically August 
23, 1943. 

The opposition to the act which developed at a hearing before the 
Ways and Means Committee from June 21 to July 5, 1943, on several 
bills for its extension was based on contentions that the act established 
a system of regulation which is inimical to free competition and con- 
stituted an undesirable precedent for the establishment of post-war 
business regimentation. It was urged that it had been rendered un- 
necessary by the establishment of the Office of Solid Fuels Adminis- 
tration for War and by improved conditions in the industry, and that 
the strikes in the coal mines because of the inability of management 
and labor in the bituminous coal industry to reach a wage agree- 
ment demonstrated that the act had not stabilized the industry. 

While the opponents of an extension of the act admitted that the 
industry had achieved stability with respect to costs and realization 
during the period that the act was in operation, they insisted that 
this rehabilitation was attributable solely to wartime expansion in 
demand for coal. While contending that the act had nothing to do 
with the rehabilitation of the industry, opponents also argued that 
it had resulted in exorbitantly higher prices to the consumer of 
bituminous coal. 

Abundant testimony was placed before the committee to show that 
the Coal Act did not provide an alien or novel system of regulation, 
but only precluded unfair methods of competition, and did not fix 
the price at which coal had to be sold, but only fixed the price below 
which coal could not legally be sold. It was demonstrated that the 
bituminous coal industry is composed of between 12,000 and 17,000 
scattered business units and, like agriculture, has been consistently 
depressed because of the typical inability of the diffused industry to 
regulate a situation in which a relatively few strong buyers can play 
against each other numerous necessitous sellers. No testimony was 
offered before the committee to substantiate a belief that the Bitu- 
minous Coal Act would form a pattern for post-wear business regula- 
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tions any more than the Act to Regulate Commerce in 1887 has 
furnished an all-time business regulatory pattern. 

The record showed that the functions of the Secretary of the 
Interior as Solid Fuels Administrator for War were different from 
those of the Department under the Bituminous Coal Act, and that 
the existence of a sellers’ market did not dispense with the necessity 
of maintaining the stabilization factors provided by the act. 

It was indicated clearly that the inability of labor and management 
in the coal industry to negotiate a wage agreement consonant with the 
law could not be attributed in any way to the Coal Act because nothing 
in the act compelled either labor or management to reach an agree- 
ment. However, the removal of the assurance to the industry of 
the recovery of the cost of production furnished by the minimum price 
structure under the act might well make the execution of a wage 
agreement by the operators and mine workers more difficult. 

For approximately 15 years prior to the enactment of the Bitu- 
minous Coal Act, the industry’s yearly losses ran to millions of dollars. 
The Bituminous Coal Division offered the committee a precise statis- 
tical measurement to show that this loss continued through 1940 until 
October 1, the date on which minimum prices under the act became 
effective. There was no indication that the situation was improving. 
However, during the final 3 months of 1940, with minimum prices 
effective, the industry as a whole operated at a slight profit, and has 
continued to operate with a profit since. This rehabilitation cannot 
be attributed to exorbitant prices which have been prejudicial to 
the consumers, since the minimum prices in existence during the hear- 
ing on the extension of the act were only 29 cents a ton higher than the 
average depressed going prices of 1939. 

It has been shown that the bituminous coal industry, because of 
the economic conditions that I have mentioned, has suffered distress 
for many years during periods which were unrelated to general periods 
of prosperity or depression. Between 1923 and 1929, generally pros- 
perous years in other industries, 3,274 mines with an annual produc- 
tion of 1,000 tons or more each went out of business. While the 
impetus of the industrial activity due to the war may temporarily 
relieve these conditions, there is no foundation for believing that it will 
remedy them permanently. Unquestionably, instability in the coal 
industry remains, with the expiration of the act, an unsolved economic 
problem. 

The stabilization of the industry through the operation of the 
minimum price structure accounts for its ability to meet unprece- 
dented wartime coal requirements. The Bituminous Coal Division, 
the administrative agency of the act, accomplished many specific war- 
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time tasks for many agencies. This work either will have to be 
abandoned or accomplished by agencies established at additional ex- 


pense. 
THE BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


The Bonneville Power Administration was able to more than double 
its power deliveries to war industry during the year, despite short- 
ages of material and construction curtailments. 

Only through the availability of power produced at Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee Dams was it possible for plants in the Northwest to 
produce ferroalloys for the armoring of thousands of tanks, and alu- 
minum for airplanes. These two great dams were also the source of 
motive power and electric heat for the high speed production of mer- 
chant and naval vessels, and for the manufacture of many other es- 
sentials of war. 

These things were made possible only because your administration 
steadfastly pursued its policy of developing the Northwest power 
resources well in advance of need. 

This policy enabled the Bonneville Power Administration to meet 
continuous new calls for industrial production with a power supply 
and transmission facilities from the great dams on the Columbia 
River. 

Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams were first put under construc- 
tion 10 years ago. At that time, and during the years following 1933, 
many persons expressed skepticism as to the need for the Columbia 
River development. But if this development had been required to 
wait until Pearl Harbor, the Nation’s war production program would 
have been held back for years and there would now be few war in- 
dustries of consequence in the Pacific Northwest. 

In addition to tremendous power deliveries directly into war indus- 
try over the Federal transmission system, the Administration supplied 
nearly 1,000,000.000 kilowatt-hours to the systems of 10 other major 
Northwest utilities, thus enabling them to meet their war commit- 
ments. The formation of this wartime power pool, one of the largest 
in the country, was in conformance with the instructions of your ad- 
ministration, as set forth in the War Production Board’s Order L-+94. 
One utility system, interconnected with Bonneville, depended upon 
the Administration for virtually one-third of its entire power require- 
ments. When it is considered that this utility system serves one of 
the most congested and productive war industrial centers on the Pacific 
Coast, the significance of the Bonneville Power Administration’s con- 
tribution to the Northwest power pool becomes at once apparent. 
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In wartime, weapons, not dollars, are of first importance. Yet it 
is worthy of note that, during the fiscal year 1943, the Bonneville Power 
Administration collected more than $11,000,000 in revenue, from the 
sale of power. This money, more than double the revenue of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, brought the total collections by the Administration 
for the first 5 years of its existence to more than $18,000,000. 


THE DIVISION OF POWER 


The work of the Division of Power has related primarily to the 
supervision of the power operating activities of the Department in a 
manner intended to assure that the greatest possible amount of power 
was made available in the war program, efficiently and economically. 
The work of the Division has increased greatly, due to the large in- 
crease in the power output of the plants of the Department and to our 
shift of emphasis from construction to operating and marketing. The 
Division consulted and worked with other agencies of the Government, 
such as the War Production Board, the Federal Power Commission, 
and the Defense Plan Corporation, in connection with a number of 
national and local power problems. 

An order of the Secretary was issued outlining somewhat more in 
detail the basic duties of the Division and formalizing certain of the 
procedural relationships between the Division and the power operating 
agencies. - 

The Division staff reviewed a large number of power contracts, most 
of the effort being required on important and complicated arrange- 
ments to provide power for war. Members of the staff also participated 
with the operating agencies in the negotiation of a number of the more 
difficult war contracts for the sale of power from the plants of the De- 
partment. In cooperation with the operating agencies and other 
bureaus of the Department, a number of studies of special matters 
relating to rates, markets, cost allocations, legal problems and other 
questions were made or initiated. 


THE DIVISION OF TERRITORIES AND 
ISLAND POSSESSIONS 


Wartime dislocations overhung the lives of the 214 million inhab- 
itants of the Territories and island possessions of the United States to 
a greater extent than in any area of comparable size in all of the main- 
land. These Territorial areas—Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands—are geographically isolated from the mainland from 
Which they import most of their supplies. Each is a busy, strategic 
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base for a part of our global war activities, and, as such, has encoun- 
tered intensified health, housing, education, and food supply problems. 

To solve these complex problems more effectively, the Division was 
reorganized during the past year and has worked closely with other 
agencies of the Government. 

The strenuous efforts of the Insular and Federal Governments 
averted the food supply disaster which appeared inevitable in Puerto 
Rico in the summer of 1942. For a considerable period basic foods, 
such as rice and codfish, had been virtually unobtainable. Whole- 
salers and retailers were threatened with bankruptcy as the result of 
the depletion of stocks. By September of that year food supplies in 
the island reached bedrock. In October the Civilian Food and Supply 
Unit was established in this Division. An agreement was reached 
between the Department of the Interior and the Department of Agri- 
culture under which the. Food Distribution Administration, acting 
for this Department, began procuring foodstuffs on the mainland for 
distribution by sale to wholesalers in Puerto Rico in accordance with 
estimates of requirement set up by this Department. The War Ship- 
ping Administration allocates varying amounts of tonnage to the 
Puerto Rican route monthly, and the Interior Department assigns 
space on these vessels for the food and general supplies needed in the 
Island. 

Since the time the Government took over, food shipments have in- 
creased regularly and a stock pile has been built up which would sup- 
ply the basic needs of the island should there ever be a recurrence of 
heavy submarine warfare in that area or should there again be a short- 
age of shipping for any other reason. For the 9-months’ period from 
October 1, 1942, when the Government took over, through June 1943, 
the average monthly shipments of foodstuffs, grains, feeds and ferti- 
hizers compared favorably with those for the three normal years, 1939 
through 1941, when, according to Department of Commerce figures, 
24,777 tons of foodstuffs were shipped monthly. Although there have 
been shortages from time to time, just as in this country, the basic 
products have been supplied since the Government assumed responsi- 
bility, and the people of the island have been provided with essentials. 
Satisfactory shipments have also been made of the general supplies 
which industry has needed. The Department of the Interior also 
allocates the shipping space for these supplies. 

At the end of the fiscal year arrangements had been made, in accord- 
ance with original plans, to turn back the procurement of certain non- 
essential food items to the regular pre-war channels. 
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All procurement and shipping arrangements for Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands have been considered jointly, because the areas are 
close together and because their supply situations are similar. 

Inasmuch as it was realized that any increase in production of island- 
grown foodstuffs would help relieve the shipping situation and con- 
tribute toward insular self-sufficiency, the Department of the Interior, 
the Department of Agriculture, and the Insular Government assumed 
responsibility for local planting programs. The Food Distribution 
Administration distributed the seed to farmers in Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands at half price and guaranteed a price for home-grown 
foodstuffs. Under this program the production of rice in Puerto Rico 
for 1942-43 increased 69.8 percent over 1939-40; legumes increased 
26.4 percent; corn 56 percent; and starchy vegetables 22.2 percent. 

In the development of the campaign to drive the Japanese from 
North America, the Aleutian Islands, previously almost uninhabited, 
have become centers of activity. As the tide of military action has 
swept westward, the military bases on the Alaska mainland, originally 
constructed for defensive purposes, have been used increasingly as 
depots for the transshipment of men and matériel to the islands. 
Alaska has seen such activity as never before encountered in her entire 
history. Here, too, large shipments of civilian food and other supplies 
were made in the fall of 1942. These have been properly warehoused 
at a number of strategic points in the Territory and replenished from 
time to time with fresh supplies. 

Labor turn-over in Alaska has been heavy with the various Army, 
Navy, and civilian activities competing for the available supply. 
Despite the labor shortage and the fact that the winter was one of 
the most severe in the history of the Territory, the Alaska Railroad 
maintained its schedules almost without interruption and kept the 
flow of supplies and military equipment moving steadily. 

In August this Department and the Department of Justice opened 
negotiations with the War Department for the restoration of civil 
jurisdiction in the Territory of Hawaii. An agreement was reached 
and on February 8, 1943, various specific functions were officially re- 
turned to civilian control. 

Civilian defense in Hawaii continues to maintain a high degree 
of efficiency. 


THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE 
Due to the foresight of your national conservation policies, the 
General Land Office was able to furnish from the public lands under 
Its Jurisdiction a noteworthy share of the natural resources which 
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were needed to fight the war and to meet the needs of the United 
Nations. 

More than 5,000,000 acres of the public domain were made available 
for troop training, aerial bombing and gunnery practice, and other 
military purposes during 1943, bringing the grand total of public 
land areas devoted to such war use to approximately 15,775,000 acres— 
an acreage equal to that of several States. In addition, more than 
70,800,000 acres were withdrawn so as to assure the development and 
production of strategic war minerals, while smaller tracts were 
furnished for defense plant sites and to provide housing sites for 
war workers. 

An increase by about one-third in the amount of gasoline and 
butane produced from the public domain was recorded during the 
year, and other mineral products were secured for military use under 
the system of public domain leases which were maintained by the 
General Land Office. 

Despite the heavy volume of its war work, this branch of the 
Department maintained its position as one of the few executive 
agencies in the Government which operates at a profit to the Federal 
Treasury. Returning $4.25 for every $1 spent, its cash receipts were 
$9,758,066.48 as compared to $2,304,416.39 in expenditures. Inciden- 
tally, 1948 was the second consecutive year in which total cash 
receipts exceeded $9,000,000. 

A great advancement was made in the program of your Admin- 
istration for sustained-yield forest management on 2,500,000 acres 
of Oregon and California revested railroad grant lands, which will 
assure a permanent economic stability for communities and indus- 
tries in that lumber-producing region in western Oregon. At the 
same time, efficient operations within the limitations of prudent con- 
servation practices made possible’ the furnishing of approximately 
417,000,000 board-feet of lumber for war use—lumber which ranged 
from heavy structural timber to airplane woods. These timber sales 
from the area produced nearly $1,000,000 for the 18 Oregon counties 
in which the lands are situated. 

Contributing its share to the supply of food, fiber and leather for 
fighting men and civilians, the public domain during 1948 afforded 
an opportunity for the grazing of livestock on 11,978,000 acres of land 
outside of Federal grazing districts in the continental United States 
and in Alaska. 

During the year, 14 separate agencies of the Federal Government, 
including the Army and Navy, called upon the General Land Office 
for accurate field surveys of land areas under their jurisdiction. The 
development of production of potash and sodium in California, mag- 
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nesium in Nevada, coal in Utah and Wyoming, and timber in Oregon, 
was facilitated by these cadastral engineering activities. 

The investigation of more than 4,000 mining claims to clear sites, 
selected by the Army and Navy for military purposes, was made by 
the Branch of Field Examination during 1943, the first full year of 
its operation as an agency of the General Land Office following its 
reorganization from its prior status as a departmental division. 

In addition to its administrative responsibilities under the more 
than 5,000 public land laws, the General Land Office met many requests 
from Federal agencies and from the Congress for expert cooperation 
in the consideration of problems concerning the national land pattern. 


THE OFFICE OF LAND UTILIZATION 


The Office of Land Utilization, established pursuant to depart- 
mental Order No. 1466, dated April 15, 1940, to coordinate the land- 
management functions of the Department, continued its operations 
under the policy which prevailed during 1942, namely, a concentra- 
tion upon activities which were either directly or indirectly related to 
the prosecution of the war. Immediate results have been increases 
in timber production, improvement in western range lands and the 
maintenance of a high degree of protection against subversive action, 
forest and range fire hazards, and sabotage seeking to disrupt or de- 
stroy strategic production facilities on lands under the jurisdiction 
of the Department. 

Under date of March 12, 1948, the Office of Land Utilization was 
charged with the additional responsibilty of representing the Depart- 
ment in all matters pertaining to the operation of work camps for 
conscientious objectors which operated on lands under its jurisdiction. 
At the end of the fiscal year there were 10 camps assigned to the 
National Park Service, the Fish and Wildlife Service, the General 
Land Office, and the Bureau of Reclamation. The work of these 
camps was revised during the year with a view to placing more em- 
phasis on forest and range protection, thus materially strengthening 
the protection organizations of the Department. 


THE GRAZING SERVICE 


The conservation principles which are fostered under the Taylor 
Grazing Act of 1934 paid a dividend in 1943 amounting to 85 million 
more pounds of meat than was produced on the Federal range during 
the previous year. In reaching this new high figure, totaling nearly 
800 million pounds of beef and mutton, the “free range” of earlier 
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days becaine an important cog in the Nation’s war machine. In addi- 
tion, several million acres of public land were used by the armed 
forces for training in aviation, bombing, chemical warfare, and as 
proving grounds. 

In giving priority to war activities, the Grazing Service constructed 
782 miles of access roads leading to 30 different types of strategic war 
minerals. Asa result, thousands of additional tons of war materials 
were delivered to production lines on time. One road in Colorado 
made possible a tenfold increase in the delivery of vanadium ore to 
reduction plants. 

One thousand, six hundred and fifty-five war emergency licenses 
were granted for 271,245 livestock, enabling producers to put more 
meat on the market. A total of 10,777,793 livestock, owned by 22,019 
stockmen in 10 States, used the range under regular licenses and 
permits. The labor and other war conditions influenced a trend to- 
ward more cattle and less sheep. This change influenced the increased 
tonnage of livestock products that reached trade channels during 
the year. 


THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


The National Park Service, reduced to a wartime staff, devoted it- 
self to its primary function of protecting and maintaining the national 
parks and monuments, and at the same time made definite contribu- 
tions to the war program. 

Threats to invade the National Park System for logging, mining, 
and grazing purposes grew imminent during the year. Several con- 
cessions were made to further the prosecution of the war, but the basic 
policy that all reasonable alternatives must be exhausted, and that 
the demand must be based upon critical necessity rather than upon 
convenience, was applied in all cases in order to prevent any unneces- 
sary sacrifice of distinctive park values. 

On this basis, 403 permits were issued to military and war produc- 
tion agencies for the use of areas and facilities in the National Park 
System. It is estimated that it would have cost more than $30,000,000 
to have purchased these lands, structures, and services had the Na- 
tional Park Service not been able to make them available. It is im- 
possible, moreover, to evaluate the benefits derived by more than 
1,655,720 members of the armed forces who visited the parks during 
the fiscal year. There is ample justification for keeping the national 
parks and monuments open to those members of the armed forces who 
are being given opportunities to visit the inspiring American scenes 
which symbolize the greatness cf the nation which they are fighting 
to preserve. 
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Although it was necessary to discourage civilian use of transporta- 
tion resources involved in long-distance travel, approximately 6,572,- 
500 civilians were able to visit the national parks. 

The National Park System involves less than three-fourths of one 
percent of the total land area of the United States. Yet it is pre- 
serving for this and future generations some of the finest aspects 
of America. Under conditions of total war, this concept of conser- 
vation has faced the most critical challenge of its history. We have 
had to reaffirm basic park principles, and to ward off those who, 
under the cloak of patriotism, would reopen old issues as to the ex- 
ploitation of the lands which Congress and the American people have 
decreed should be held inviolate for the national good. Some sacri- 
fices in the common cause have been necessary, and more may be 
inevitable. But I believe that we can emerge from the war without 
departing from the basic idea that the national parks and monuments 
must be protected as symbols of our national greatness. 


THE FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


For an organization whose activities ordinarily are geared to the 
ways of peace, the Fish and Wildlife Service is very much in the war. 
The largest of all the National wildlife refuges under its adminis- 
tration, the Aleutian Island chain, was the scene of hostilities. The 
Pribilof Islands, to the northward, summer home of the famous and 
valuable fur seal herd, which for years has been so successfully man- 
aged by the Service, were evacuated at the request of the military 
authorities, and the native populations and administrative personnel 
are maintaining themselves in leased quarters on the mainland. Re- 
quested photographs, and information on the meteorology and typog- 
raphy of Alaskan and Siberian areas were furnished to war agencies. 
Military operations and other factors incident to the war in the region 
prevented full scale fishing. Consequently there was a considerable 
decrease in the halibut, herring, and salmon catches, despite every 
effort to achieve the maximum utilization that would be consistent 
with the conservation of the fisheries resource. 

More than one and three-quarter million acres on 35 Federal wild- 
life refuges in the United States have been assigned to the military 
forces for training areas. Eleven of the larger vessels in the Service’s 
fleet were transferred for war purposes. 

Service personnel assisted the War and Navy Departments in patrol 
operations for the security of Alaska, in the detection of subversive 
activities, in the appraisal and acquisition of lands, and in the search 
for warmth-conserving and windproof furs and fabrics. We helped 
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to salvage the hides of deer and elk that were killed by hunters, and 
to control rats which destroy clothing and food supplies. We have 
worked to suppress plague-carrying field rodents, a menace to the 
health of troops, and to eliminate burrowing species that create haz- 
ards on air fields. 

Food and fur production was intensified on wildlife refuges and 
on Indian lands. Fish propagation was directed toward the multi- 
plication of the more valuable food species and toward increased co- 
operation in the farm fish-pond program. Campaigns to establish 
fisheries and to increase the catch were carried on in the Caribbean 
area and in the South Pacific. The utilization of previously little 
exploited fishes and other aquatic food animals was developed. Addi- 
tional sources of vitamin oils and of seaweed gums that could be 
substituted for agar were investigated. We helped to increase the 
production of domestic rabbit meat for human food by amassing in- 
formation on rabbit raising that reached every State. 

To conserve tin, the use of nonmetallic containers for fisheries 
products and increased employment of dehydration and salting were 
recommended. To overcome a fiber shortage, substitutes for manila 
were brought to the attention of the fisheries industry. 

Predator and rodent control was vigorously prosecuted to safeguard 
essential food and fiber resources by protecting sheep, goats, calves, 
and poultry from the onslaughts of predatory animals and by pro- 
tecting growing crops, stored agricultural products and processed 
foodstuffs from destruction by field rodents and rats. 

Law enforcement activities for the protection of both terrestrial and 
aquatic wildlife were continued with good results. Research, though 
carried on at a reduced rate, was never more important to the proper 
functioning of the administrative and regulatory operations of the 
Service. 


THE OFFICE OF THE COORDINATOR OF FISHERIES 


The Office of the Coordinator of Fisheries was established by Exec- 
utive order on July 21, 1942, to meet a critical situation which had 
been created by the impact of war upon the fishing industry. Although 
fishery products—high-protein foods, industrial and therapeutic oils, 
and animal feeding meals—were needed more urgently than ever 
before, the industry had been so hampered by the requisitioning of 
vessels, the loss of men, shortages of gear, and by security regulations. 
in coastal waters so that the catch of fish and shellfish in 1942 declined 
about a billion pounds as compared with 1941. 
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To the Coordinator of Fisheries was assigned the task of giving the 
industry direct and immediate assistance in its problems of manpower, 
equipment, and operation. Our goal was to increase the yield of ur- 
gently needed fishery products and to eliminate waste and inefficiency 
in the utilization of these essentials. 

After a year of effort, marked by notable cooperation from the in- 
dustry, we are able to record definite progress. For example, the pack 
of salmon in western Alaska this season is running ahead of last year’s 
by about a million cases. A considerable number of boats, no longer 
urgently needed by the military services, have been returned for use 
in fishing, and still more are coming back. Comprehensive programs 
of operation, designed to make the best possible use of available ma- 
terials and manpower, have been adopted for two of the major fish- 
eries—salmon and pilchard. New products have been developed for 
civilian consumption or Government purchase by means of utilizing 
species formerly neglected. 

The condition of the fishing industry is definitely improved as com- 
pared with last year. We are confident that the coming months will | 
bring a further advance. 


THE OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Fighteen thousand Indians are in the armed forces. They serve 
with distinction on every front where our Army and Navy are engaged. 
These Indian warriors come from families comprising fewer than a 
half million men, women, and children of aboriginal descent in all of 
the United States and Alaska. 

Considering their small numbers, I think that suiaily significant 
are the Indians’ contributions at home. The Indians are mainly di- 
rect war producers, either as the owners of large herds of cattle, as 
owners of land which grows food crops, as owners of forests and vital 
mineral deposits, or as a ready source of labor in our less populous 
West. Few Indians work solely for civilians. 

In 1942, the Indians produced and sold food enough to sustain for 
1 year 200,000 of the best-fed soldiers in the world, or an army of 6 
million men for 1 week. Notable was their production of beef cattle 
and sheep, totaling almost $13,000,000 in 1942 as compared with top 
livestock sales of $4,000,000 during the last war. I am unable to 
measure the Indians’ production as wage workers off of the reserva- 
tions, but I am glad to report that employers who have employed In- 
dians for the first time during this war have combed the reservations 
seeking additional Indian labor. 
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It would not have been possible to maintain production on Indian 
lands in the fall of 1942 and in the spring of 1943, if Indian women 
and children had not willingly replaced men. Indian women are 
cooking in lumber camps and assisting in cattle round-ups. They dip 
sheep on the Navajo Reservation, drive trucks, repair heavy machinery, 
and at the Menominee Indian Mills, Wisconsin, women are working in 
the sawmills and in the forests for the first time in Menominee history. 

Weare indebted to an 89-year-old Navaja woman, Mrs. Rose Daniels, 
for a new variety of lima bean which is on the market for the first time 
this year. In her odd little seed house on a Utah Reservation, Mrs. 
Daniels had carefully saved from her garden years ago three lima 
beans. Horticulturists have developed from her beans a new seed 
especially suited to a short growing season of a high dry country such 
as eastern Utah, Wyoming, and South Dakota. 

Although ministering to the needs of only a small segment of our 
population, the Indian Service occupies a unique position among Fed- 
eral agencies in that it is concerned with all the problems of a com- 
munity. Its progress in helping a native people to rehabilitate them- 
selves is becoming known abroad. King Ibn Saud, who is anxious to 
improve the economic lot of his people, invited the Chief Engineer 
of the Indian Service and a representative of the Department of Agri- 
culture who had worked on soil problems on the Navajo Reservation 
to comprise a U. S. Agricultural Mission to Saudi Arabia. This mis- 
sion was completed this year and its recommendations were published 
by the State Department in English and in Arabic for the use of the 
King and his advisers. 

South American countries have large Indian populations, and 11 
distinguished Latin-American educators and soil technicians rep- 
resenting 8 countries spent from 3 weeks to 4 months studying admin- 
istration on U. S. Indian Reservations this year. 


CONCLUSION 


That is our record in brief. It reveals that our performance has. 
been imperfect as all things human are. But I am proud enough of it 
to let it stand without a word of special pleading. I prefer to discuss 
instead a topic that is not dwelt upon enough: the source from which 
we derive such strength and wisdom as this report may show us to. 
possess. We derive it from the nation—from the whole people. 

The Senators and Representatives who speak for the people whose. 
resources we marshal speak directly to me. The record of congres- 
sional inquiries into our performance and our intentions fill a book or 
several books each year. 
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Of the forty-odd thousand employees of the Department, fewer 
than 5,000 are here in Washington. The others are in the field and 
are in touch constantly with the people whose resources we manage. 

Our bureaus and offices habitually formulate policy in consultation 
with spokesmen for the people who are affected by our policies, and 
many policies are also carried out in cooperation with representatives 
of the people. 

We are not remote from the working and fighting fronts of this 
world. Our key men are on the scene of action in all the fields into 
which our Jurisdiction extends. Our geologists work beside officers 
of the armed forces day after day to guide the high command at the 
front in taking military advantage of the geological peculiarities be- 
neath the ground on which battles are about to be fought. Our water 
specialists work with other officers to reveal the secrets of water re- 
sources 1n countries that are marked for occupation. Some of our 
scientists go directly to the front in the course of this work. 

In a word, so many of us are in such close and constant touch with 
other persons who work and fight for this Nation; we draw so much 
of our strength from them, and we are so conditioned by their thinking, 
that I hesitate to set it down unqualifiedly that we regulate anything. 
If we do, then it is certain that in doing so we discharge our part of 
this Government’s obligation to govern with the consent of the gov- 
ened. We regulate with the consent of the regulated. I am as 
proud of that as I am of all the accomplishment that is vouched for 
in this Report. 

Sincerely yours, 


OT Lahn 


Secretary of the Interior. 
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Bureau of Mines 


R. R. Sayers, Director 


FOREWORD 


HE Bureau of Mines in 1943 geared every activity to help supply 
the United States and her Allies with the mineral commodities 
assential to victory on all fronts. 

Constant modification in the Nation’s production schedule, arising 
from alterations in military logistics and strategy and from other 
war developments, called for frequent variations in planning and 
performance by the Bureau and the other war agencies of the Gov- 
armment. As the relative criticalness of the various metals and min- 
2rals changed, the Bureau shifted the emphasis of its research and 
2xploratory work rapidly to meet each new challenge. 

Coincident with its intensive and far-flung search for deposits of 
unexploited mineral ores within the United States, the Bureau di- 
rected all efforts in its metallurgical laboratories and testing plants 
toward finding means and processes for utilizing such domestic ores 
and for developing wider uses of known raw materials in war indus- 
tries. Asa result, hitherto unknown deposits of critical and essential 
minerals were brought into production, many abandoned mines were 
enabled to resume operations, and the way was cleared fog considerable 
expansion by a number of going operations, The urgent necessity of 
carrying out the program with maximum speed made more apparent 
the lack of an inventory of the Nation’s mineral résources at the out- 
break of the war. 

The exploratory program of the Bureau, conducted in part in co- 
operation with the Geological Survey, made known substantial addi- 
tional reserves of bauxite, alumina-bearing clays, and the ores of zinc, 
iron, copper, vanadium, tungsten, mercury, and other critical and es- 
sential minerals, as well as ores of tantalum, magnesia, fluorspar, 
graphite, celestite, and corundum. 
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Thousands of samples of ore from deposits explored by the Bureau, 
and specimens submitted by prospectors, geologists, mining engineers, 
and property owners were analyzed by the Bureau, and many of these 
were subjected to beneficiation tests to determine their possibilities for 
use in the war. The Bureau’s engineers and metallurgists success- 
fully completed ore-dressing tests on various ores including several 
of copper, zinc, and beryllium, demonstrated practical methods for 
mining and recovering manganese-bearing nodules from the extensive 
manganiferous deposits of South Dakota, developed a process for 
treating complex lead-copper-cobalt-nickel ore, advanced the Bureau’s 
pioneering studies in the production of high-purity chromium metal 
by electrolysis, and carried on, among many other experiments, 
production of sponge iron from various ferrous ores. 

On the basis of the results from its extensive laboratory and field 
work, the Bureau presented to war-production officials several sug- 
gested development programs for aluminun, zinc, lead, copper, man- 
ganese, mercury, fluorspar, magnesium, tungsten, and other necessary 
materials. The difficulty and necessary delay in obtaining essential 
equipment for its laboratories and pilot plants prevented the Bureau 
from pursuing its research, testing, and development work with the 
speed it had set as desirable. Such problems were particularly acute 
in connection with the projects on sponge iron, alumina, zinc, and 
electrolytic manganese and various other electrometallurgical proc- 
esses. The Bureau made available the results of its investigative 
and research work to the other war agencies of the Government and to 
private industries with which it had worked cooperatively on nu- 
merous projects. The integration of research work was expedited by 
the establishment during the year of the Interdepartmental Mineral 
Resources Operating Committee in which the Bureau of Mines repre- 
sented the Department of the Interior. 

The Bureau’s knowledge and long experience in fuel testing and 
research enabled it to make valuable contributions to the war pro- 
gram. As ‘dustry pushed to new production levels coincidental 
with the temporary curtailments of coal output and increasing trans- 
portation difficulties, the Bureau was called upon to advise on the 
substitution of available coals near their points of consumption and 
on the substitution of coals more suitable to the needs of the particular 
consumer. Technical advice also was furnished to facilitate pro- 
duction of high-quality metallurgical coke of uniform grade for 
the steel industry. The Bureau’s sampling and testing of millions 
of tons of coal purchased by the Army and Navy and by other Gov- 
ernment agencies, as well as its testing and analysis of boiler water 
samples, increased the efficiency and power of federally operated 
plants and at the same time saved the taxpayers many thousands of 
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dollars. To demonstrate possible saving of fuel oil by industry, 
particularly in the critical-shortage area of the East, Bureau engi- 
neers, in cooperation with private industry, successfully demon- 
strated the use of colloidal fuel (a mixture of pulverized coal and 
petroleum) in a commercial boiler. In solving many problems in- 
volving the storage of coal and suitability of various different types 
of equipment, the Bureau worked in close cooperation with the Solid 
Fuels Administration for War. 

The Bureau’s long-range studies in petroleum and natural gas 
proved helpful to industries seeking new production records in spe- 
cial lubricants, high-octane aviation gasoline, materials for synthetic 
rubber, and similar essential byproducts. Petroleum engineers 
undertook special tasks at the request of the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for War and provided data which aided production programs. 
The Bureau’s new petroleum field office at Franklin, Pa., completed 
nine projects destined to aid the output of aircraft lubricants from 
the Appalachian region. Production of helium continued upward 
as the Bureau began operation of a new plant and speeded the con- 
struction of several others to assure sufficient supplies of the non- 
infammable gas for the Army and Navy and for essential civilian 
uses. 

The Bureau’s research on explosives, begun a number of years 
ago in order to promote the development of safer blasting materials 
and methods for the mineral industries, increased in volume and in 
range in response to the call from war agencies for information re- 
garding the characteristics of various explosives. The Bureau’s 
work included examination of high explosives, analyses of seized 
military devices, studies of the ingredients of Army ammunition, 
and development of methods of handling explosives and pyrotechnics. 
In connection with its studies on nonmilitary explosives for use by 
industry, the Bureau made hundreds of gallery and control tests 
as well as chemical examinations and brought the total of permissible 
explosives on its list to 180. 

Health, safety, and plant-security programs of the Bureau became 
more significant during the year as the problem of industry in pro- 
tecting life and property in the face of accelerated production, longer 
hours, and labor and equipment shortages became acute. Trained 
engineers inspected nearly 2,000 mines and related plants under the 
Facility Security Program of the Government and advised operators 
how to guard against sabotage, subversive activities, accidents, and 
other occurrences which might interrupt war production. Federal 
coal-mine inspectors visited mines in virtually all of the coal-mining 
States and Alaska and reported the adoption of many Federal recom- 
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manganiferous deposits of South Dakota, developed a process for 
treating complex lead-copper-cobalt-nickel ore, advanced the Bureau's 
pioneering studies in the production of high-purity chromium metal 

‘by electrolysis, and carried on, among many other experiments, 
production of sponge iron from various ferrous ores. 

On the basis of the results from its extensive laboratory and field 
work, the Bureau presented to war-production officials several sug- 
gested development programs for aluminum, zinc, lead, copper, man- 
ganese, mercury, fluorspar, magnesium, tungsten, and other necessary 
materials. The difficulty and necessary delay in obtaining essential 
equipment for its laboratories and pilot plants prevented the Bureau 
from pursuing its research, testing, and development work with the 
speed it had set as desirable. Such problems were particularly acute 
in connection with the projects on sponge iron, alumina, zinc, and 
electrolytic manganese and various other electrometallurgical proc- 
esses. The Bureau made available the results of its investigative 
and research work to the other war agencies of the Government and to 
private industries with which it had worked cooperatively on nv- 
merous projects. The integration of research work was expedited by 
the establishment during the year ofthe Interdepartmental Mineral 
Resources Operating Committee in which the Bureau of Mines repre- 
sented the Department of the Interior. 

The Bureau’s knowledge and long experience in fuel testing and 
research enabled it to make valuable contributions to the war pro- 
gram. As dustry pushed to new production levels coincidental 
with the temporary curtailments of coal output and increasing trans- 
portation difficulties, the Bureau was called upon to advise on the 
substitution of available coals near their points of consumption and 
on the substitution of coals more suitable to the needs of the particular 
consumer. Technical advice also was furnished to facilitate pro- 
duction of high-quality metallurgical coke of uniform grade for 
the steel industry. The Bureau’s sampling and testing of millions 
of tons of coal purchased by the Army and Navy and by other Gov- 
ernment agencies, as well as its testing and analysis of boiler water 
samples, increased the efficiency and power of federally operated 
plants and at the same time saved the taxpayers many thousands of 
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dollars. To demonstrate possible saving of fuel oil by industry, 


particularly in the critical-shortage area of the East, Bureau engi- 


neers, in cooperation with private industry, successfully demon- 


strated the use of colloidal fuel (a mixture of pulverized coal and 


petroleum) in a commercial boiler. In solving many problems in- 
volving the storage of coal and suitability of various different types 
of equipment, the Bureau worked in close cooperation with the Solid 
Fuels Administration for War. 

The Bureau’s long-range studies in petroleum and natural gas 
proved helpful to industries seeking new production records in spe- 
cial lubricants, high-octane aviation gasoline, materials for synthetic 
rubber, and similar essential byproducts. Petroleum engineers 
undertook special tasks at the request of the Petroleum Administra- 


- tion for War and provided data which aided production programs. 
. The Bureau’s new petroleum field office at Franklin, Pa., completed 


nine projects destined to aid the output of aircraft lubricants from 
the Appalachian region. Production of helium continued upward 
asthe Bureau began operation of a new plant and speeded the con- 
struction of several others to assure sufficient supplies of the non- 
inflammable gas for the Army and Navy and for essential civilian 
uses, 

The Bureau’s research on explosives, begun a number of years 


- 4go in order to promote the development of safer blasting materials 


and methods for the mineral industries, increased in volume and in 
range in response to the call from war agencies for information re- 
garding the characteristics of various explosives. The Bureau’s 
work included examination of high explosives, analyses of seized 


— military devices, studies of the ingredients of Army ammunition, 


and development of methods of handling explosives and pyrotechnics. 
In connection with its studies on nonmilitary explosives for use by 
industry, the Bureau made hundreds of gallery and control tests 
as well as chemical examinations and brought the total of permissible 


_ explosives on its list to 180. | 


Health, safety, and plant-security programs of the Bureau became 
more significant during the year as the problem of industry in pro- 


~ tecting life and property in the face of accelerated production, longer 
hours, and labor and equipment shortages became acute. Trained 


engineers inspected nearly 2,000 mines and related plants under the 


_ Facility Security Program of the Government and advised operators 


how to guard against sabotage, subversive activities, accidents, and 


— other occurrences which might interrupt war production. Federal 
- coal-mine inspectors visited mines in virtually all of the coal-mining 


States and Alaska and reported the adoption of many Federal recom- 
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mendations resulting in safer working conditions and increa-~. 
ing efficiency. Safety engineers and instructors trained alnor~ 
employees of the mining and affiliated industries in first aad. | 
personal participated in mine rescue and recovery work f.. 
disasters, 

The difficulties in recruiting, for its wartime mine sa‘~ 
security program, the skilled personnel] trained along the hise : 
ards fixed by the Bureau handicapped the regular mine safe- 
gram inasmuch as the safety engineers experienced in Bureau = 
and procedure had to be recalled from their established duties -. 
the new inspectors and investigators and to form the nucleus : 
emergency services. 

The Bureau’s staff, nevertheless, was successful in conveying t 
operators and to the State departments of mining the Bures.- 
cies of service and helpfulness to industry and succeeded surp- 
well in obtaining industry’s cooperation. The few criticix- 
far outnumbered by commendations. 

In administering the Federal Explosives Act to prevent s 
and other unlawful use of explosives, the Bureau author:z 
granting of more than 350,000 Federal explosive licenses to r.. 
persons and firms. Special investigators of the Bureau, + ~- 
closely with Army and Navy representatives and other war az. 
inspected and issued reports on more than 9,000 stores of exy.. 


Facts provided by the Bureau regarding the domestic and f.- 


production, consumption, and uses of minerals helped ti- 
agencies in their allocation, financing, production, and procu: 
programs. Almost daily, special studies were undertaken b+ 
modity experts to provide special economic and statistical ir{ 
tion sought by such agencies as the Army, the Navy, the Mets. 
serve Co., the War Production Board, the Defense Plant Corpo:- 
the Office of Price Administration, the Petroleum Administrat:: 
War, the Solid Fuels Administration for War, and the Bu- 
Economic Warfare. 

The Bureau’s services in this respect included the collection, . 
sis, and publication of current and periodical data on all 1. 
commodities, studies of special economic phases growing out « 
war, information on some foreign developments, and general +: 
studies of the mineral situation, 

Bulletins, technical papers, Minerals Yearbook chapters, and 
books, all concerned with some phase of the war program, wer 
lished by the Bureau, but some curtailment in the printing of ~ 
information was necessitated because of the lack of funds. Seve: 
film subjects were added by private industry to the Bureau's :. - 
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of free educational motion pictures. These films were shown on 
hundreds of occasions to classes of the Army, and Navy, and in the 
civilian industrial training program. 

To assure more effective handling of local problems of the mineral 
industries and to coordinate all phases of the mineral] exploration 
and metallurgical work in the field, the Bureau established, at the 
close of the previous fiscal year, three regional offices: A Western Re- 
gion with headquarters at Salt Lake City, Utah, a Central Region with 
headquarters at Rolla, Mo., and an Eastern Region at College Park, 
Md., with a regional engineer in charge of each. 

In each of the principal mining States or groups of States, an exami- 
nation office with an engineer in charge was established under the 
supervision of the regional engineers. Such further decentralization 
by the Bureau has given it a better understanding of the problems 
of mining interests in all parts of the Nation, and has encouraged 
local initiative in mineral development. 


FUTURE WORK 


Realizing that the United States, despite the United Nations’ re- 
peated victories over Axis forces, must be equipped for a war of 
indefinite duration, the Bureau of Mines rounded out the 1943 fiscal 
year by planning an even more intensified program to help speed 
the domestic production of war minerals. 

The Bureau received from the Congress approval for the most 
extensive exploratory program ever attempted—a Nation-wide search 
for coking coal, quartz crystals, copper, asbestos, zinc, mercury, tung- 
sten, vanadium, beryllium and other pegmatite minerals, corundum, 
molybdenum, manganese, tin, iron, chromium, bismuth, and nickel and 
other minerals for which a critical need may arise. 

The Bureau’s chemists, metallurgists, engineers, and other technolo- 
gists will continue to seek and devise the best methods of utilizing 
known and newly proved reserves of minerals, including those which 
prove too complex or low grade to exploit by the usual methods. 

As in the past year, all work of the Bureau will continue on a war 
footing. Projects which do not directly or indirectly assist. the output 
of war materials or the security of production facilities and man- 
power have not been considered in the Bureau’s program for the 1944 
fiscal year. 

Included in the Bureau’s wartime schedule for the coming months 
are the following major activities: 

A large-scale pilot plant at Laramie, Wyo., is to be completed and 
studies are to begin in the solid-fuel reduction method of making 
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sponge iron which can be utilized to supplement the steel scrap neces- 
sary for the operation of steel mills. 

Exploratory programs and metallurgical research are to be inten- 
sified to help increase the production of alumina for aluminum from 
domestic materials, including low-grade bauxite, clays, alunite, and 
other alumina-bearing minerals. 

Research in reduction of zinc ores by the use of methane gas will 
be carried out in a pilot plant nearing completion at Rolla, Mo. 

Three new plants will be completed in the Southwest to increase 
the supply of helium by producing each month many additional mil- 
lions of cubic feet of this essential gas for war purposes. 

New and expanded research involving petroleum, natural gas, and 
various types of coal will be undertaken for.the twofold purpose of 
facilitating production and conserving the Nation’s wealth of liquid, 
solid, and gaseous fuels. The Bureau also will explore methods for 
recovering and utilizing anthracite “fines” and will organize a Nation- 
wide campaign to promote more efficient industrial uses of fuels. 

The highly successful cooperative campaign carried on with the 
coke and steel industries to increase pig-iron production for war by 
improving the quality of coke is to be continued. 

Various suggested research programs to assist the anthracite in- 
dustry will be investigated, such as the prevention of floods, increased 
production by mechanical mining, industrial fuel oi] and oil from 
anthracite, prevention of fires, protection of equipment from acid mine 
waters, and the use of anthracite as a fuel for portable gus pro- 
ducers. 

The Bureau’s long-established policy of gathering and maintaining 
up-to-date information regarding all phases of domestic mineral pro- 
duction and many of the activities in the foreign minerals field will 
go forward on a broader basis to serve war agencies relying on this 
important service. 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 
TECHNOLOGICAL WorK 
Exploration and Metallurgical Research 


Industries of the United Nations called for unprecedented quan- 
tities of war materials, and the Bureau of Mines quickened and 
broadened its search for metals and mineral products, sending its 
exploratory crews into new areas and maintaining day-and-night 
schedules in pilot plants and laboratories. Technical information 
was provided for field crews, the mining and metallurgical industries, 
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and others vitally concerned with production. To hasten the move- 
ment of raw materials from the ground to production lines, the 
Bureau’s three regional engineers maintained close contact with and 
directed the work of district and project engineers assigned to mineral- 
rich areas of the United States and Alaska. 

Because of the constantly changing economic situation in the min- 
eral commodity field, the Bureau adapted its exploratory work and 
metallurgical research to increase the domestic output of the most- 
needed materials in the shortest possible time. 

Beneficiation methods were worked out for ore samples submitted 
by the Bureau’s own exploratory crews and by individuals and other 
Government agencies. Large-scale process projects were undertaken 
in sponge iron, magnesium, manganese, and alumina under special 
appropriations from Congress. 

During the fiscal year, the Geophysical Division of the Geological 
Survey was transferred to the Bureau of Mines to aid in the explora- 
tory work. One-third of the division’s activities was devoted to a 
special project for the Navy. 

The advancements made by the Bureau in the field of war minerals 
are reflected in its progress reports for various commodities. 

Iron and steel—The 1943 program to help the Nation maintain 
its steel-production schedules included continued exploration of the 
iron ore deposits of the West to serve the newly established steel 
industry of the Pacific coast, expanded research in sponge iron, 
laboratory tests of the amenability of ores to concentration, and 
assisting in the recovery of ore pillars in a New York iron mine by 
employing Bureau-developed seismic instruments. Major explora- 
tions for iron ores were carried on in Utah, Arizona, Oregon, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Missouri, Iowa, and Alaska. Attention also 
was directed toward increasing the output of iron ore easily available 
to eastern blast furnaces. 

Small deposits of iron ore, suitable for the production of sponge iron, 
have been located in 20 States, and during the fiscal year the Bureau’s 
experiments in sponge iron emphasized the possibility of using 
idle commercial facilities, such as brick kilns, for the production of 
sponge iron to supplement steel scrap. Sponge iron research pro- 
gressed at brick kilns in Binghamton, N. Y., and Canton, Ohio. 

Preliminary to the operation of its large-scale rotary-kiln pilot 
plant at Laramie, Wyo., the Bureau produced sponge iron in a rotary 
kiln at its Boulder City (Nev.) Experiment Station and also in coop- 
eration with a Pennsylvania iron company. Studies in the natural- 
gas reduction method for making sponge iron continued at a plant 
in Texas. 


To increase the domestic production of fluorspar for steel-furnace 
flux, extensive dewatering and exploratory work was carried on in 
the Illinois-Kentucky field, leading producer of fluorspar for the 
eastern steel industry, and an important potential producer of fluor- 
spar was established by Bureau drilling in Utah to serve the western 
steel industry. Meanwhile, the Bureau carried on its laboratory work 
in the concentration of fluorspar, having pioneered and developed 
improved techniques for the use of concentrates in steel furnaces. 

Ferro-alloys—The increased use of ferro-alloys by industries 
turning out war equipment prompted the Bureau to carry out explora- 
tory and metallurgical work on chrome, manganese, cobalt, molyb- 
denum, nickel, tungsten, and vanadium. 

Exploration was completed on the Bureau’s outstanding chrome 
project in Montana in which several million tons of concentratable 
ore were charted. This ore now is being mined on a large scale. 
Several other projects in California, Montana, Oregon, and Alaska 
resulted in commercial operation. The Bureau’s laboratories de- 
veloped methods for the concentration of some chrome ores, includ- 
ing the chromite beach sands of Oregon. Research disclosed that 
off-grade chrome concentrates can become high-grade metallurgical 
products by chemical treatment and pilot-plant work indicated the 
commercial practicability of the process. Further strides also were 
made in the Bureau’s process for producing high-purity chromium 
metal from low-grade chromite by electrolysis, the consumption of 
electricity per pound of metal being much lower than that of or- 
dinary chromium plating. 

A substantial tonnage of cobalt-copper ore in Idaho was indicated 
by the Bureau. The metallurgists developed a suitable method for 
recovering both cobalt and copper in separate concentrates and 
worked out a process for recovering lead, copper, nickel, and cobalt 
in three concentrates from a complex lead-copper-nickel-cobalt ore of 
Missouri. 

Investigating further the production of electrolytic manganese by a 
Bureau-perfected method, the technologists learned that cobalt, a 
minor constituent of manganese ores, can be removed effectively from 
the manganese electrolyte. Small pilot-plant investigations, looking 
to the utilization of cheap hydroelectric power of the West, were con- 
ducted on the separation and recevery of cobalt and nickel from com- 
plex ores by employing electrodeposition. 

The domestic manganese potential was improved when the Bureau 
demonstrated practical methods for mining and recovering man- 
ganese-bearing nodules from the 10,000,000 long tons of readily min- 
able shale which have been delineated in the Chamberlain area of 
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South Dakota. Simultaneously, larger-scale tests continued in the 
matte smelting of nodules to recover manganese, and plans were pre- 
pared for exploiting the ore by employing the Bureau’s smelting 
process. 

Several millions tons of low-grade nickel ore were indicated by ex- 
ploration in Colorado, Montana, Oregon, Washington, and Alaska. 
While nickel cannot be produced economically from these ores by 
standard methods, it could be extracted at a higher cost should the 
need for the metal become more acute. 

In the Cle Elum-Blewett Pass region of Washington there are indi- 
cations that a large tonnage of ore containing 0.75 to 1 percent 
nickel may be developed. While the Bureau continued exploration 
of this area, a process was developed whereby the ore, containing 
iron, nickel, and chromium, can be smelted in an electric furnace to 
produce a nickel-iron alloy having 13 percent or more nickel with 
virtually complete recovery of the nickel, thus yielding an immedi- 
ately useful melting stock directly from the ore. 

The widespread use of tungsten for special steels in armor plate, 
guns, and projectiles and other war equipment prompted the Bureau 
to place still greater emphasis on methods for increasing the Nation’s 
output of this material. During the year more than 100 tungsten prop- 
erties were examined, 10 exploratory projects were begun and 7 of 
these—in Idaho, Colorado, Nevada, Wyoming, New Mexico, and 
Alaska—were completed, and more than 500,000 tons of low-grade ore 
were indicated. Two projects were outstanding. In Lincoln County, 
Nev., several hundred thousand tons of tungsten ore were indicated, 
and in Lemhi County, Idaho, sufficient reserves were charted to supply 
a 200-ton-a-day mill. 

The Bureau’s exploratory work in vanadium included projects in 
the active Colorado-Utah field and the potentially important western 
Wyoming area. The Bureau conducted laboratory studies of the re- 
covery of vanadium from the Wyoming ore. 

Nonferrous metals—Although the United .States is the world’s 
largest producer of zinc and copper, mine output has failed to keep 
pace with requirements. The Bureau made consistent gains in helping 
increase their production. 

In copper alone 17 exploratory projects were undertaken and 872,000 
tons of copper ore containing 33,000,000 pounds of copper were dis- 
covered. In Vermont, sufficient reserves of ore were indicated to merit 
construction of a mill, and this plant went into production in March 
1943, In Idaho, 75,000 tons of ore assaying 2 percent copper and 0.3 
percent cobalt were indicated. In a southwestern mine, the finding of 
additional ore justified the expansion of mining operations. An idle 
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western mine resumed operations after the Bureau’s field crews dis- 
covered high-grade copper. 

To speed the conversion of ore to metal, the Bureau conducted suc- 

cessful ore-dressing tests on materials from three deposits. These tests 
were (a) for the separation of tungsten from copper minerals; (b) for 
the selective flotation of copper and cobalt minerals; and (c) for the 
leaching of copper. 
_ Equally impressive were the gains made in zinc. The Bureau’s 20 
exploratory projects conducted in 14 States revealed 8,000,000 tons 
of zinc and zinc-lead ores. Programs now are under way for mining 
and milling 7,000,000 tons of the newly found reserves. Correlated 
laboratory tests established ore-dressing methods both for reserves 
discovered by the Bureau’s crews and for a wide range of other ores. 
As another aid to the zinc industry, the Bureau began construction of 
a pilot plant at Rolla, Mo., to study the reduction of zinc ores with 
methane gas. 

Seven exploratory projects for mercury were active through the year, 
and the known reserves of ore were increased by 600,000 tons. This 
ore averages 4.7 pounds of mercury per ton. In Valley County, Idaho, 
an exploratory project was completed after 133,500 tons of mercury 
ore had been indicated. Asa result, the output of a mine was doubled. 
In southwestern Alaska, an exploratory crew charted 115,000 tons of 
ore containing 9 pounds of mercury per ton. Other work in mercury 
included the preliminary sampling of 11 deposits in Nevada. 

An initial shipment of high-grade tantalum ore from a deposit 
in New Mexico was concentrated in the Bureau’s pilot mill at Rolla, 
Mo., and exploratory drilling by Bureau engineers revealed the most 
extensive source now known in the United States. Tantalum is in 
heavy demand for special war uses, particularly in yacuum tubes for 
radios and surgical and dental instruments. 

Other activities in the nonferrous metals field concerned beryllium 
and tin. Exploratory work was conducted on beryl-bearing pegma- 
tites in New England, and a drilling crew was sent to the rare helvite 
deposit at Iron Mountain, N. Mex. Ore from Iron Mountain was 
tested to ascertain the most feasible method of extracting the bery]- 
lium, and new ore-dressing processes were developed to separate beryl 
from its ores. 

Despite adverse weather and difficult terrain, the Bureau’s explora- 
tory crews continued their search for tin in Alaska and reported that, 
although domestic tin reserves are small as compared with foreign 
resources, the most extensive known sources of tin possessed by the 
United States are on the Seward Peninsula. Meanwhile, other explor- 
atory work for tin was carried on in Nevada and New Mexico, and 
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additional deposits in South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, California, 
and Texas were sampled. 

Light metals.—Anticipating the Nation’s demands for more alum- 
inum and magnesium for airplanes and other war equipment, the 
Bureau continued on a larger scale its correlative exploratory, labora- 
tory, and pilot-plant projects for increasing the domestic output of 
these metals. 

Exploratory crews increased the known reserves of bauxite by more 

than 10,000,000 tons, although much of it proved too low grade for 
existing plants, which are geared to high-grade imported bauxite 
and the limited amounts of best-grade domestic bauxite. The Bureau 
ascertained that much of the low-grade bauxite can be concentrated 
to produce a suitable feed for the alumina-producing plants (Bayer 
plants) and proposed to the War Production Board that a mill be 
constructed in Arkansas to beneficiate the large reserves of low-grade 
material. By so doing, Bureau engineers ascertained, the low-grade 
material could be utilized quickly without new facilities other than a 
mill. ; 
Other exploratory crews established additional reserves of alunite, 
another alumina-bearing material, which will be mined for alumina 
plants authorized in Utah by the War Production Board. At the same 
time, Bureau crews drilled clay deposits in various parts of the Nation 
and reported that large quantities of aluminous clay are available. 
In a 12-month period the exploratory crews charted 100,000,000 tons 
of alumina-bearing clays, and the Bureau’s chemists and metallurgists 
worked unceasingly on methods of utilizing these clays and other low- 
grade aluminiferous materials, including alunite, to produce alumina. 
Partly as a result of these studies and the efforts of the Department 
of the Interior to demonstrate the need for using the Nation’s extensive 
reserves of clay for aluminum production, the War Production Board 
approved the construction of five plants in Utah, South Carolina, and 
the Pacific Northwest, each with 50 tons daily output of alumina 
from materials other than bauxite. 

Many months of study in the Bureau’s laboratories and pilot plants 
at Boulder City, Nev., resulted in the development of a process to 
produce magnesia from a, 400,000,000-ton dolomite deposit near Las 
Vegas, Nev., in the Boulder Dam area. The dolomite deposit is in 
the vicinity of the Basic Magnesium, Inc., plant, and utilization of the 
Bureau’s process could eliminate a difficult transportation problem 
because material now used for the plant is transported more than 
1,000 miles by rail. In addition to the process worked out for Sloan 
dolomite, the Bureau advanced in its studies in producing magnesia 
from impure magnesite by the acid-leaching process. At the same 
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time, small-scale pilot-plant work was completed on the Bureau’s 
newly developed method of producing magnesium metal directly from 
- Magnesia made either from the dolomite or from impure magnesite. 
Other research by the Bureau in the carbothermic reduction process 
for. producing magnesium from magnesia is continuing. 

Large quantities of iron-free alum are needed urgently in the’ war 
program for use as a catalytic agent, and the Bureau’s chemists devel- 
oped a process for obtaining this product from domestic clays. 

Nonmetallic minerals.—Largely because of the Bureau of Mines’ 
work, the United States was freed from dependence upon imported 
talc suitable for high-frequency insulators in military radio equipment. 
Prior to the war only one mine in the United States produced a satis- 

factory-grade talc for this purpose, but examination, testing, and 
processing of talc deposits by the Bureau revealed that sufficient sup- 
plies are available from domestic sources. Millions of radio insulators 
for planes, tanks, and ships were processed in a Bureau laboratory. 

Since more flake graphite is needed for war uses—as a lubricant, for 
foundry facing, and in the manufacture of crucibles, stoppers for steel 
ladles, and core washers—The Bureau explored two groups of flake 
graphite deposits in Alabama and proved the existence of 1,174,000 
tons of measured ore. Following the Bureau’s work, three graphite 
mills, under the WPB program, were constructed or rehabilitated 
and put into operation in the Alabama field. Graphite prospects also 
were examined by the Bureau in Pennsylvania, New York, and Texas. 

Exploration of Texas celestite (strontium) established 130,000 tons 
of celestite which can, if necessary, be concentrated to meet the require- 
ments for military pyrotechnics. Strontium minerals are used chiefly 
for tracer bullets and flares, military experts looking upon strontium 
as the best all-around tracer for both day and night use. 

Activity increased in the examination of domestic deposits contain- 
ing abrasive-grade corundum for grinding optical glass. Five former 
corundum mines were visited by the Bureau, and four were recom- 
mended for exploratory projects. 

Research workers in nonmetallics prepared a syllabus for the quali- 
tative testing of domestic clays to ascertain their adaptability to 
specific uses in place of clays formerly imported. 


Coal and Coal Products 


Increased production of high-quality coke of uniform grade, test- 
ing of thousands of coal samples, efficient storage of millions of tons 
of coal, production of synthetic liquid fuels from coal, conditioning of 
water fed to Government boilers, and conversion of heating systems 
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from oil to coal headed the many war problems studied by the Bureau 
of Mines as the Nation leaned more heavily on solid fuels. 

In a 12-month period nearly 23,000 samples of coal were analyzed 
in connection with fuel purchases by Government agencies, particu- 
larly the millions of tons used by the Army and Navy. Testing all 
coal purchased by the Army, the Bureau’s coal-sampling trucks visited 
500 mines in 18 States and obtained 1,500 specimens. The volume of 
work in the testing of water fed to boilers was doubled, lengthening 
the life and increasing the efficiency of Army boiler plants. 

Coal analysis—While coal sampling for Government purchases 
continued on an expanded scale, the Bureau’s work in coal analysis 
likewise increased tremendously because of the coal-dust samples sub- 
mitted by coal-mine inspectors in their work of promoting health 
and safety in the Nation’s mines. More than 10,000 of these samples 
were analyzed. 

Coke studies.—With the Nation’s wartime steel-production sched- 
ules calling for more metallurgical-grade coke, the Bureau sent a 
mobile laboratory into the beehive field to provide operators with 
technical data that were essential in the production of better-grade 
coke of uniform quality. The Bureau’s work in fostering the output 
of cleaner coal and adoption of improved coke-plant practices prob- 
ably helped prevent the closing of some war plants running short 
of suitable metallurgical coke. A scarcity of petroleum coke led the 
Bureau to develop a method for producing, from low-ash coals, elec- 
trode carbon suitable for use in aluminum plants. 

Coal storage.—To insure sufficient supplies of coal, industry began 
storing larger amounts in off-peak periods. Many of the storage and 
procurement problems that arose were solved through the help of the 
Bureau. Information was supplied regarding the best methods of 
storing particular coals to avoid spontaneous combustion and other 
hazards which cause loss. Special assistance was provided operators 
of docks in the Great Lakes area in preventing deterioration and pos- 
sible loss in more than 50,000,000 tons of stored coal. Other Bureau 
experts tested the efficiency of various materials for excluding air 
from subbituminous coal stored for use by the Army and Navy. 

Colloidal fuel—tIn cooperation with an oil company, a method was 
developed for making colloidal fuel—a mixture of pulverized coal 
and oil—to relieve fuel-oil shortages created by the war. Tests in 
commercial plants proved this fuel can be employed satisfactorily 
with reasonable attention to maintenance of proper conditions. 

Ligud fuels from coal_—The continuing decline in the discovery of 
new oil pools in the United States, heavier wartime consumption of 
natural petroleum, and transportation difficulties threw greater 
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emphasis on the Bureau’s research in producing synthetic liquid fuels 
from coal. Earlier tests on 14 American coals, including lignite, 
subbituminous, and high-volatile bituminous types, proved that fuel 
oil, Diesel oi], motor gasoline, and aviation gasoline can be obtained 
from them by hydrogenation. 

Experiments progressed in the operation of the laboratory-scale 
pilot plant for the direct hydrogenation of coal, and laboratory-scale 
investigations were begun on the indirect process for making synthetic 
gasoline from water gas derived from coal. While two members of 
- the Bureau’s staff visited coal-liquefaction plants and research labora- 
tories in England, a measure was introduced in Congress proposing 
the construction and operation of demonstration-size plants by the 
Bureau to pave the way for ultimate commercial production by pri- 
vate industry of liquid fuels from coal, oil shales, and other materials. 

Fuel conservation.—The progress made in determining the causes 
of corrosion of boiler-furnace wall tubes resulted in means of pre- 
venting further loss of steaming capacities in electric power plants. 
Cooperating with the Solid Fuels Administration for War, municipal 
authorities, trade and manufacturing associations, engineering socie- 
ties, real estate boards, publishers, and other interested groups, the 
Bureau of Mines participated in a fuel efficiency campaign to con- 
serve supplies of gaseous, liquid, and solid fuels for the war. Pro- 
grams of this nature in certain Government plants already have 
resulted in fuel savings ranging from 9 to 20 percent. 

Safety and efficiency.——To conserve electricity, Bureau engineers 
issued findings describing how the use of electricity can be cut down 
in coal mines. Other tests indicated that rock dust, used to minimize 
explosion hazards in coal mines, does not hasten the decay of mine 
timbers. In minimizing hazards in war industries, research workers 
determined the explosibility of various dusts and safer methods for 
their control. . 


Petroleum and Natural Gas 


As the growing power of the United Nations’ fighting strength in- 
creased the demands for special lubricants, liquid fuels, and the wide 
variety of petroleum byproducts necessary for maintaining supremacy 
of the land, sea, and air, the Bureau of Mines enlarged its schedule 
of technical research to assist the petroleum and natural-gas indus- 
tries in meeting wartime production goals, 

Special projects were begun to inventory crude oil for war needs, 
to apply improved methods for producing petroleum, and to de- 
termine new and additional sources of petroleum products. Through- 
out the year, war agencies and industry drew heavily from the 
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Bureau’s fund of technical information on various crude oils, con- 
densates, and natural gasoline, making possible the more efficient 
blending of aviation gasoline and the manufacture of toluene and 
benzine from petroleum in large quantities. 

The engineers studied deep, high-pressure fields of the condensate 
type and prepared reports on four important fields in the Gulf 
coast for the Petroleum Administration for War which permitted 
PAW and the operators to develop programs for producing the 
optimum amounts of liquid hydrocarbons and at the same time pro- 
longing the life of the fields. 

A mobile field laboratory was built by the Bureau to determine 
the composition and phase relations of reservoir fluids—information 
which was necessary in developing operating plans which will leave 
minimum quantities of liquefiable products in the sands. Several 
months of field testing and study were devoted to a complicated 
natural-gas reservoir in Oklahoma supplying war industries. The 
Bureau’s continuing study of the effect of well spacing on the quan- 
tity of extractable oil grew in importance because of the scarcity of 
steel for drilling new wells. 

Engineering reports were prepared on an analysis of the oil-pro- 
ducing history of the Mexia-Powell fault-line fields of Texas, stud- 
ies of Rodessa field in Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas, and reservoir 
conditions of the Magnolia field in Arkansas. Reservoir fluids were 
analyzed to assist operators in the Cut Bank field of Montana in 
determining optimum production rates. 

Water flooding and air- and gas-repressuring methods, employed 
to increase the extractable oil with a minimum use of material and 
labor, were studied and reports were issued on water flooding in 
Oklahoma and on brine-disposal systems in western Kansas. Bu- 
reau technicians ascertained that salt water produced with oil can be 
conditioned and used as a repressuring medium in several areas. 

To assist the 15,000 oil producers in the Appalachian region, the 
Bureau established a petroleum field office at Franklin, Pa., in April 
1942, and this office reported during the fiscal year on nine air- and 
gas-injection projects in widely separated parts of the Appalachian 
region and on the cost of reconditioning wells to guide further efforts 
in stimulating the production of paraffinic oils needed for aircraft 
lubricants. 

A chemical engineering study of the proper blending of oil-base 
drilling fluids suggested that they may prove extremely valuable in 
increasing the supplies of recoverable crude oil. The Bureau also 
published a report on the tools and techniques employed in rehabili- 
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tating wells which require the removal of sand, mud, and other 
obstructions. 

Research work on aviation gasoline was expanded to include both 
natural and synthetic components, and exacting analyses were made 
on crude oils, condensates, and natural gasolines to find new sources 
of aviation gasoline, toulene, and benzine. Several crude oils were 
analyzed by superfraction action and 17 naphthas from high-sulfur 
crude oils were desulfurized and tested for octane rating and tetra- 
ethyl lead response. Other research continued in the analysis of as- 
phaltic materials, and plans were laid for constructing an experimental 
plant to recover microcrystalline wax from waste for munitions and 
other war uses. 

During the year 132 special reports were prepared on properties 
of materials available from particular crude oils and distillates for war 
uses. The Bureau also resumed its semiannual survey of motor gaso- 
line. At the request of the PAW, work was begun on the thermo- 
dynamics of hydrocarbons and derivatives primarily as an aid to the 
synthetic rubber program. 


Helium 


Meeting greatly increased demands for helium for the Navy’s anti- 
submarine blimps, for meteorological balloons of the Army, Navy, 
and Weather Bureau, and for Army barrage balloons, the Bureau of 
Mines completed its new helium plant in Texas, modified and supple- 
mented the equipment of its Amarillo plant in Texas and rushed 
construction of three other helium plants. Production of this light- 
weight, noninflammable gas was increased to about 25 times that of 
pre-war days and was meeting the current requirements for military 
and civilian uses. Additional wells were drilled in the famed Cliff- 
side helium-bearing gas field of Texas. While the armed services 
used most of the helium, considerable quantities also were employed 
for medical purposes, in diving and caisson work, and in the welding 
of magnesium airplane parts. 


Explosives 


The experience of the Bureau of Mines in handling and testing ex- 
plosive and inflammable materials used by the mineral industries pro- 
vided an ideal background for the successful completion of important 
research for the War and Navy Department and other war agencies. 
While continuing their normal research in the causes and prevention 
of industrial fires and explosions, experts carried on investigative work 
under the Bureau-administered Federal Explosives Act, working 
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closely with representatives of the armed forces, particularly the 
Safety and Security Branch of Army Ordnance, which named several 
Bureau men to technical boards and committees. 

Certain new types of ammunition were analyzed for the Ammuni- 
tion Development Branch of Army Ordnance, and other studies were 
made in the handling of explosives and pyrotechnics. At the request 
of the Army Engineer Board, all available military high explosives 
were examined to determine physical characteristics important to dem- 
olition work. Such tests included rates of detonation and the action 
of humidity and subsurface moisture at extreme ranges of tempera- 
ture. Other studies involving explosives were conducted for the Navy 
Department, the Bureau of Standards, and the Board of Economic 
Warfare. 

Typical problems of a confidential nature concerned the action and 
construction of seized enemy military devices and the clearing of land 
mine areas. New methods for testing explosives were devised at the 
request of miltary authorities. 

Despite the increased volume of war work, technical experts inde 
consistent gains in obtaining data regarding commercial explosives. 
In this field of activity 149 chemical] analyses were made, 967 gallery 
tests were completed, and 2,248 control tests of a physical nature were 
conducted. At the close of the fiscal year, 180 explosives were on the 
Bureau’s permissible list as being safer to use in mines. Also specifi- 
cations were developed for Diesel engines that may be operated safely 
in mines and in other confined spaces, such as ordnance plants and 
synthetic rubber plants where inflammable atmospheres may be 
encountered. 

Gas- and dust-explosion research.—Other services for war indus- 
tries and agencies included determinations of the inflammability 
characteristics of gases and metallic and nonmetallic dusts. Con- 
siderable study was devoted to the prevention of explosions involving 
butadiene, a principal constituent in the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber. The dusts of aluminum, antimony, cadmium, chromium, cop- 
per, Magnesium, tin, zinc, and other war metals were tested and 
industries were advised regarding precautionary measures which 
should govern their handling. 


SAFETY, PLANT PROTECTION, AND HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


Loss of skilled manpower in the mineral] industries, equipment 
shortages, and the plea by war agencies for increased production 
formed the backdrop for greatly expanded safety and security 
programs executed by the Bureau of Mines. Safety education, acci- 
dent-prevention work, investigative activities, and testing of materials 
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were aimed at the conservation of men and machinery. Despite 
increased production, additional man-hours of labor, and the employ- 
ment of many inexperienced workers, the anticipated upward trend 
of accidents in the mineral industries was relatively small. 

Under the Federal Coal Mine Inspection Act of 1941, inspectors 
visited a larger number of coal mines during the ficsal year in their 
duties of furthering health and safety in this vital field of production. 
Safer storage, handling, transportation and use of commercial ex- 
plosives resulted from the Bureau’s administration of the wartime 
Federal Explosives Act. Public and industrial security was en- 
hanced as operators of mines, metallurgical plants, quarries, and 
similar plants responded to Bureau recommendations for means of 
preventing sabotage and subversive activities. 


Safety Work 


The experienced safety engineers of the Bureau performed valuable 
service in directing and assisting in the administration and field 
activities of coal-mine inspection, the explosives control program, and 
mineral production security activities. During 1948, engineers and 
safety instructors trained 45,952 employees of the mining and affiliated 
industries in first aid, and the total completing such courses under 
the Bureau’s sponsorship reached 1,584,774. About 675 persons quali- 
fied as first-aid instructors, swelling the ranks of persons so trained 
to 16,500—a vital link in the program of civilian defense training. 
Forty-nine plants received certificates attesting to the training of all 
employees in first aid. Certificates were awarded 72 persons as 
qualified first-aid judges, and Bureau workers aided in conducting 
42 first-aid contests in 8 States, 

Basic mine rescue training, which has saved the lives of many 
industrial workers, was given to 2,498 mine workers; and 154 persons 
completed the advanced course. Because of their ability to use rescue 
equipment and their knowledge of rescue and recovery procedures 
in connection with fires, floods, and other disasters, these men can 
serve effectively in civilian defense work. 

Bureau engineers investigated 41 mine explosions in 14 States, 30 
mine fires in 16 States and Alaska, and 97 miscellaneous accidents in 
26 States during 1943. They participated, in many instances with 
hazard to themselves, in rescue and recovery operations involving 
explosions, fires, and floods, and helped fight numerous mine fires. 

* At the request of the owners, careful inspections were made of 63 
privately owned mine rescue stations. Meanwhile, accident-preven- 
tion training continued to grow in popularity, 566 persons enrolling 
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in these courses and bringing the number completing such instruction 
to 10,865 and those receiving partial training to 6,450. 

Motion pictures, slides, exhibits, testing galleries, and other medi- 
ums were employed in the safety education program. Sound motion 
pictures on safety subjects were shown 208 times. Bureau represen- 
tatives participated in 547 safety meetings in 33 States. 

To determine the degree of safety afforded by electrical machinery 
and equipment for use in mines, the Bureau continued its special 
testing work on devices submitted by manufacturers. Formal ap- 
provals covering 35 complete machines were issued and 19 formal 
letters of suitability were granted covering individual parts, together 
with 48 extensions of letters of suitability for safe use against gas and 
dust ignitions. The Bureau also made 589 explosion tests for the 
Navy of explosion-proof enclosures intended for ships. 


Coal-Mine Inspection 


The numerous safety improvements made voluntarily by officials 
and workers in coal mines were among the concrete results of the 
Federal coal-mine inspection program. Lower accident rates in many 
mines in spite of increased output due to the war and the receipt of 
many letters from both company spokesmen and workers’ organiza- 
tions commending the manner in which Bureau of Mines representa- 
tives conducted the investigations attested to the success of the 
inspection work. 

During the fiscal year, Federal inspectors visited 1,149 coal mines in 
22 States and Alaska, representing a combined annual production 
of 293,218,266 tons, or 46 percent of the total annual 1942 coal pro- 
duction. These mines employed a total of 233,160 men. Since Fed- 
eral inspections began on December 1, 1941, 62 percent of the coal 
mines employing more than 25 persons each have been inspected; 
these mines employ 66 percent of the workers. 

Recommendations designed to increase safety and promote health- 
ful conditions were made by the Federal representatives and mines 
were credited for existing safeguards and for improvements effected 
subsequent to the inspector’s visits. State mine-inspection depart- 
ments cooperated with the Bureau by requiring compliance with State 
mining regulations and urging adoption of many suggested safety 
measures not included in State statutes, but recommended in Federal 
inspection reports. 

Ventilating improvements made as a result of Bureau of Mines 
inspections have, the Bureau believes, prevented some mine explosions. 
Very few companies disregarded the Federal recommendations or 
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deliberately delayed in carrying out certain improvements; there were 
several mine explosions and other accidents in mines which, in the 
opinion of the Bureau, would not have occurred had Federal sugges- 
tion been followed. 

Special investigations regarding explosives and electrical equip- 
ment in mines were made by mining-explosives engineers and mining- 
electrical engineers of the inspection staff and other special studies 
of mine hazards and problems were undertaken by coal-mine 
inspectors. 

Explosives Regulation 


Guarding against sabotage and misuse of the hundreds of millions 
of pounds of explosives used annually in the United States in com- 
mercial operations, the Bureau of Mines tightened its surveillance over 
the manufacture, purchase, sale, storage, use, and possession of non- 
military explosives and their ingredients as authorized under the 
Federal Explosives Act. By a system of licensing, Federal control 
of explosives was maintained from the manufacturer to the lawful 
consumer. Fifty-two explosives investigators were stationed in var- 
lous States and Alaska to supervise and guide the 4,500 Federal licens- 
ing agents and to investigate the handling, storage, and use of explo- 
sives. The licensing agents, who serve without pay except for the 
25-cent fee they are entitled to collect from each person to whom they 
deliver a license, issued about 350,000 licenses to vendors, purchasers, 
and foremen during the year. The Bureau examined and acted upon 
4,000 additional applications from manufacturers, schools and col- 
leges, and laboratories. 

Investigative work under the Federal Explosives Act was woven 

closely with the safety and security programs of the Bureau. Inves- 
tigators made reports on more than 9,000 stores of explosives and were 
assisted by other engineers and technicians of the Bureau of investi- 
gating fires and explosions in mines, quarries, munitions plants, and 
factoriés manufacturing fireworks for military and industrial pur- 
poses. , 
In carrying out its duties under the Federal Explosives Act, the 
Bureau maintained liaison with the Army and Navy Intelligence serv- 
ices, the Office of Civilian Defense, and the Office of the Chief of Ord- 
nance of the Provost Marshal General. 


Antisabotage 


Strengthening home-front production and supply plants against 
losses due to sabotage, subversive activities, injuries to workers, fires, 
floods, and other eventualities, the Bureau of Mines sent a corps 
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of specially trained engineers into 1,968 mines and related facilities . 
during 1943 under the facility security program. 

At the request of the Provost Marshal General’s office, the Bureau 
of Mines assisted in the inspection of mineral facilities and under- 
took inspections for the security status of surface and underground 
workings of all mines, including those on the Army’s master respon- 
sibihty list. Joint inspections were made by Army officials and 
Bureau engineers, and recommendations were jointly approved by the 
War Department and the Bureau before they were transmitted to the 
operators. Bureau engineers acted for the War Department in mak- 
ing recurring inspections of mines and related facilities on the Army’s 
list and submitted reinspection reports to Service Command head- 
quarters. 

In addition to the many original inspections made during the year, 
the Bureau’s small field staff of 65 engineers assigned to mineral- 
production security work made 132 reinspections to check improve- 
ments made since the initial inspections. Reports received by the 
Bureau indicate that these inspections resulted in the adoption of 
many precautionary measures to prevent sabotage and subversive 
activities and curb accidents. 

Mineral-production security inspectors, as well as Federal re -mine 
inspectors and other field workers of the Bureau, because of their 
familiarity with mines in all parts of the country, assisted in the 
scrap-metal drive by locating scrap material in abandoned and active 
mines and by helping in its recovery or rehabilitation. 


Health in the Mineral Industries 


Increased production of essential war materials by preventing oc- 

cupational diseases and improving the efficiency and morale of the 
workers through better environment was emphasized by the Bureau 
during the year. 
_ Inspections were made of the hygienic aspects of working condi- 
tions in anthracite mines and zinc, manganese, and ordnance plants, 
and suggestions were made for eliminating or controlling hazards. 
Several investigations were made at the request of the Navy Depart- 
ment regarding health and safety aspects connected with certain of its 
operations. 

The field investigations and studies made by other Bureau engi- 
heers required the analysis of approximately 12,000 air samples, com- 
pared with 5,300 in 1942. About 400 dust samples also were tested. 
Approximately 10,000 air samples were analyzed for Federal coal- 
mine inspectors and other field workers. Five hundred air samples 
were analyzed for the Army and Navy, and 1,500 samples were tested 
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as part of the research work regarding the safety of electrical mining 
equipment, respiratory protective devices, and similar equipment. 
Dust samples were tested as part of the health and safety surveys 
in mines, studies in explosives and coal hydrogenation, and in aiding 
research work conducted by the Army. | 

The protection of workers against noxious gases, fumes, and dust 
grew increasingly important as a wartime health measure, and 
demands for Bureau-approved respirators increased along with re- 
quests for suggestions regarding their correct use and care. Such 
requests came from various mines, labor organizations, ordnance 
plants, the Maritime Commission, and others concerned with war 
production. Special tests also were made by the Bureau for the 
armed forces and the Maritime Commission to obtain certain infor- 
mation regarding respirators. 


ECONOMICS OF MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


Since dwindling margins between wartime requirements and domes- 
tic production of many of the leading mineral commodities during 
1943 required closer control of their distribution and uses, there were 
steadily increasing demands on the Bureau of Mines for compre- 
hensive statistical and economic information to guide those charged 
with maintaining adequate supplies of mineral products. 

Both the volume and frequency of the information surveys handled 
by Bureau experts climbed to new levels, many special studies were 
undertaken, new services were inaugurated, and scores of conferences 
were held to provide executive legislative branches of the Federal 
Government with factual data. 

Partly because of the unusually heavy pressure of war activities 
and the necessity of maintaining secrecy regarding sources, produc- 
tion, reserves, and uses of many commodities, publication of the 1941 
Minerals Yearbook was delayed. This authoritative publication in- 
cluded 14 chapters on critical and essential minerals which could not 
be released for general distribution and the Yearbook thus was issued 
as a confidential document for the use of a limited number of Federal 
officials. Certain other chapters containing important data, but not 
considered in the category of being of “aid and comfort to the enemy,” 
were distributed after deletion of certain tables and other confi- 
dential material. 


Metals 


Continued expansion of plant facilities and the resulting acceler- 
ated tempo of production placed a heavy strain on the Nation’s 
supply of metals. The supply of such metals as aluminum, cadmium. 
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tin, magnesium, copper, zinc, molybdenum, nickel, vanadium, tungs- 
ten, and chromium was insufficient for both war and civilian demands. 
The Bureau conducted monthly or quarterly surveys of these ma- 
terials and more than a score of other commodities, and in many 
instances this information was utilized by the War Production Board 
in determining its allocation systems. 

In 1942 many additional studies in metal production and consump- 
tion were undertaken, and this trend continued upward during 1943 
as war agencies, particularly the WPB, called for up-to-date con- 
fidential data on a larger scale. 

During the year, 415 confidential reports were distributed to war 
agencies and 35 nonconfidential reports were released to industry. 
New monthly or quarterly reports were undertaken on cobalt, iron 
ore, selenium, tellurium, vanadium, zirconium, lead and tin scrap, and 
zinc scrap. In addition, 26 chapters were prepared for the Minerals 
Yearbook. 

Monthly reports giving the mine production of copper, lead, and 
zinc by individual workings were employed by the joint War Produc- 
tion Board-Office of Price Administration Quota Committee in form- 
ing bases for control and were used extensively by other war agencies. 
In conjunction with Bureau of Labor Statistics reports on mine em- 
ployment, the Bureau of Mines information was used by the War 
Manpower Commission and other agencies in mine labor and produc- 
tivity problems. The series of monthly reports for the production 
of copper, lead, and zinc by States was extended to include gold and 
silver. Field offices of the Bureau assigned to the compilation and 
interpretation of mineral production information served in an ad- 
visory capacity to other Federal agencies concerned with mining 
porblems, particularly in the Central and Western States. In addi- 
lion, Minerals Yearbook chapters on the production of gold, silver, 
copper, lead, and zinc were prepared. 


Accident and Health Data 


Requests from agencies of the Federal Government and various 
non-Federal offices for facts regarding accidents and production in 
mines were used in programs involving the protection of plant facili- 
ties, the placement of prisoners of war, and the distribution and utili- 
zation of manpower for maximum benefit to war-production 
schedules. 

To reduce the number of reports from industry and to promote 
uniformity of basic information concerning accidents in coal mines, 
conferences were held with State mining officials and State compen- 
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sation and industrial commissions regarding the merits of a stand- 
ard report form. This form was suggested for companies providing 
accident information to States and to the Bureau of Mines. Through 
the cooperation of the National Coal Association and State associa- 
tions of coal companies, the conference resulted in the adoption of a 
single standard report form by States producing 85 percent of the 
Nation’s coal. The Bureau began a preliminary survey to obtain 
accident data in the petroleum industry. Other informational serv- 
ices included the annual production, consumption, and distribution 
of commercial explosives and the estimated quantities of nitroglycerin 
and other ingredients used in the manufacture of blasting materials. 


NONMETALLICS 


The Bureau of Mines conducted 18 surveys in the nonmetallic in- 
dustries during 1943, many of them being undertaken at the specific 
request of officials in other agencies of the Government. Typical of 
these were facts regarding the availability of mica for airplane spark 
plugs, asbestos for fireproof wire coverings, magnesia for refractories, 
cement for airfield runways, gypsum for military housing, mineral 
pigments for camouflage paints, and celestite for tracer bullets ahd 
flares. | 

From the Bureau’s storehouse of information came answers to the 
approximately 500 inquiries received each month. Data files, started 
a quarter of a century ago and augmented each year by the addition 
of from 4,000 to 5,000 new items, supplied basic information which 
led to the solution of many war problems. 

Research workers prepared 21 chapters for the Minerals Yearbook 
and compiled 48 other publications regarding nonmetallics, 10 of 
which concerned such vital subjects as furnace refractories, strategic 
mica, kyanite, lithium, mineral pigments, olivine, a review of mineral 
progress, and home insulation with minerals to promote the conserva- 
tion of fuels. Studies were begun regarding cement developments in 
Latin America and the functions of corundum, vermiculite, and minor 
fertilizer materials in the military program. 

Mineral Trade Notes, comprising abstracts of consular reports and 
special contributions primarily concerning foreign mineral develop- 
ments, was prepared monthly for the confidential use of certain war 
agencies, 


Petroleum and Natural Gas 


Gasoline and fuel-oil rationing, transportation changes, and ever- 
rising war needs for petroleum products multiplied the difficulties 
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of the Bureau of Mines in forecasting demands for motor fuel and 
crude petroleum, but monthly reports were continued successfully and 
the cumulative forecasts showed an approximate divergence of only 
1 percent from actual demand. 

While the preparation of regularly supplied information proved 
extremely useful to war agencies, special studies also were requested 
for certain supplemental material regarding petroleum and natural 
gas and these surveys were undertaken immediately by the Bureau. 
Outstanding among the regular services was the survey on the pro- 
duction, stocks, and demand for aviation gasoline. Bureau statistics 
were combined with those from other sources to maintain a complete 
check on the trends of supply and consumption in the critical Atlantic 
and Pacific coast areas. Information was obtained im the field of 
international petroleum trade for agencies concerned with export 
control and demand. 


Anthracite and Coke 


Expanding its work in collecting facts regarding the anthracite and 
coke industries, the Bureau of Mines provided currently an over-all 
picture which enabled war agencies to keep abreast of economic and 
technical developments in the solid fuels field, to control prices, and 
to manage efficiently the distribution of supplies to war plants and 
civilian users. Information was provided the War and Navy Depart- 
ments on international fuel, power resources, and production. 

Surveys covering the consumption of foundry coke, classification of 
contract tonnages of merchant byproduct-coke plants, production of 
coke and byproducts at coal-gas retort plants, and sources of coking 
coal for byproduct and beehive plants were completed at the request 
of the Solid Fuels Administration for War and the Bureau began 
a study of the distribution of Pennsylvania anthracite at the retail 
dealer level for the 1942-43 coal year. Confidential industry surveys 
for coke, coke byproducts, and Pennsylvania anthracite were compiled 
monthly. Annual reviews covering developments in the byproduct 
and beehive coke, Pennsylvania anthracite, lignite, peat, fuel briquets 
and packaged-fuel industries were prepared for the Minerals Year- 
book and summaries of these chapters, with confidential material 
deleted, were issued for genera] distribution. 


Data on Foreign Minerals 


Through arrangements with the Department of State and the Board 
of Economic Warfare the Bureau of Mines was given the responsi- 
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bility of the technical direction of mineral attachés and the publica- 
tion for Government use only of economic facts regarding mining 
conditions in foreign countries. On recommendations of the Bureau, 
mineral attachés were appointed to American embassies in Cuba, 
Mexico, Peru, and Bolivia. Similar assignments are contemplated 
for Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and certain countries outside the Western 
Hemisphere. During the year, detailed reports were prepared by the 
Bureau regarding mineral resources of Peru, North Africa, and 
Turkey and similar information was assembled regarding British 
West Africa and French West Africa. 


Pusuic REPortTs 


All publications not compatible with the prosecution of the war 
were eliminated during the fiscal year and general distribution of 
the Minerals Yearbook was discontinued. Economies also were ef- 
fected by distributing abstracts of many reports in place of the full 
publication. Few press releases were distributed. 

Because of the heavy demand for statistical data and other in- 
formative material regarding all phases of the mineral industries, 
the Bureau issued a series of confidential reports for restricted dis- 
tribution among war agencies and certain producers of war minerals. 
Some chapters of the Minerals Yearbook—with all confidential in- 
formation deleted—were released to persons and industries requesting 
such publications. 

In all, 551 bulletins, technical papers, handbooks, Minerals Year- 
book chapters, and contributions to technical journals were prepared. 

The Bureau’s Washington library of selected reference material 
was increased by 2,732 books; 247 periodicals, many on an exchange 
basis, were received regularly, and 24,471 publications were circulated 
for use outside the library. Many thousands of letters were written 
in response to requests from the public for information concerning 
the mineral industries. 

The Bureau’s free educational motion pictures, produced in co- 
operation with industry with production costs paid for by private 
industry, were in constant demand by the Army, the Navy, and the 
Office of Civilian Defense for use in war-training programs. They 
also were shown in South American republics, Canada, China, 
South Africa, and Great Britain. During 1943 the Bureau’s films 
were shown on 95,876 occasions to audiences totaling 7,928,201 per- 
sons. Since 1922, the Bureau’s films have been shown on 957,936 
occasions and the audiences have totaled 103,584,650. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


To handle more effectively the larger volume of administrative 
work, the Bureau reorganized its administrative branch, establishing 
an administrative officer and two assistants, one in charge of an Office 
of Business Management and the other in charge of budgetary mat- 
ters. Asin past years, the Bureau’s activities were administered from 
Washington, D. C., but were carried on mainly in the field offices, 
laboratories, and pilot plants, 


Personnel 


On June 30,- 1943, there were 3,851 full-time employees of the 
Bureau of Mines, distributed as follows: 


Dept. Field Total 


General administration ..........---.-2-- 22 eee eee eee eee nee 191 56 247 
Operating services. _...2 2.2222 eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee 181 13,119 3, 300 
Economics and statistics service ._.....------ 22 e eee ee 129 175 304 

TOta) ie eds Soe a ee i eee ee &l 3, 350 3, 851 


‘Including field employees as follows: Helium plants 269; Eastern Region, 519; Central Region, 386; 
Western Region, 962. 


Property 


The records as of June 30, 1943, show that the property of the 
Bureau had a total valuation of $6,908,426.77, of which $2,531,187.35 
was for land, buildings, and improvements; $1,242,280.85 for labora- 
tory equipment; $901,597.44 for machinery and power-plant equip- 
ment; and the remainder for certain helium properties, office 
furniture, automobiles, and other goods. The property of former 
Albany College, at Albany, Oreg., was purchased, under congressional 
authorization, for the establishment of a Northwest Electrodevelop- 
ment Laboratory. 


Finance 


The total funds available to the Bureau of Mines for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1943, including direct appropriations, departmental 
allotments, reappropriated balances, and sums transferred from other 
departments for service work, were $32,178,548.44. Of this amount 
$26,084,197.82 was spent, leaving an unexpended balance of 
$6,144,350.62. On the regular work of the Bureau, $24,708,880.38 was 
expended. ‘These figures are subject to revision because of unpaid 
obligations. 
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formative material regarding all phases of the mineral ind~ 
the Bureau issued a series of confidential reports for restm.<‘-. 
tribution among war agencies and certain producers of war r-- - 
Some chapters of the Minerals Yearbook—with all confider . 
formation deleted—were released to persons and industries req-- 
such publications. 

In all, 551 bulletins, technical papers, handbooks, Minerals * 
book chapters, and contributions to technical journals were pr=:. 

The Bureau’s Washington library of selected reference nu 
was increased by 2,732 books; 247 periodicals, many on an ex’ 
basis, were received regularly, and 24,471 publications were cir. 
for use outside the library. Many thousands of letters were ¥: 
in response to requests from the public for information come~ 
the mineral industries. 

The Bureau’s free educational motion pictures, produced = 
operation with industry with production costs paid for by f- 
industry, were in constant demand by the Army, the Navy, a: 
Office of Civilian Defense for use in war-training programs. : 
also were shown in South American republics, Canada, C 
South Africa, and Great Britain. During 1943 the Bureau's : 
were shown on 95,876 occasions to audiences totaling 7,928.2"! : 
sons. Since 1922, the Bureau’s films have been shown on 9”. 
occasions and the audiences have totaled 103,584,650. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Co handle more effectively the larger volume of administrative 
rk, the Bureau reorganized its administrative branch, establishing 
«Ci mninistrative officer and two assistants, one in charge of an Office 
Business Management and the other in charge of budgetary mat- 
S. Asin past years, the Bureau’s activities were administered from 
ashington, D. C., but were carried on mainly in the field offices, 
‘oratories, and pilot plants, 


Personnel 


On June 30,1943, there were 3,851 full-time employees of the 
ireau of Mines, distributed as follows: 


Dept. Field Total 


neral administration............22-.-.- 2-2 eee eee eee eee ene eee 191 56 247 


PRE CINIE SEF VICCS 7G 2 ose aes esac eee ee ewe ewe sedes 181 13,119 3, 300 
»nomics and statistics service. ....-.... 2.2 ee ee eee eee eee 129 175 304 
PT OCA cowed nseewiese st ratio cae etesetcnlicn wou taes meres eau 801 3, 350 3, 851 


Including field employees as follows: Helium plants 269; Eastern Region, 519; Central Region, 386; 
*stern Region, 962. 


Property 


The records as of June 30, 1943, show that the property of the 
‘ureau had a total valuation of $6,908,426.77, of which $2,531,187.35 
‘as for land, buildings, and improvements; $1,242,280.85 for labora- 
sry equipment; $901,597.44 for machinery and power-plant equip- 
vent; and the remainder for certain helium properties, office 
urniture, automobiles, and other goods. The property of former 
.lbany College, at Albany, Oreg., was purchased, under congressional 
uthorization, for the establishment of a Northwest Electrodevelop- 
nent Laboratory. 


Finance 


The total funds available to the Bureau of Mines for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1943, including direct appropriations, departmental 
1llotments, reappropriated balances, and sums transferred from other 
departments for service work, were $32,178,548.44. Of this amount 
$26,034,197.82 was spent, leaving an wunexpended balance of 
$6,144,350.62, On the regular work of the Bureau, $24,708,880.38 was 
expended. These figures are subject to revision because of unpaid 
obligations. 
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bility of the technical direction of mineral attachés and the publia. 
tion for Government use only of economic facts regarding mining 


conditions in foreign countries. On recommendations of the Bureau, 


mineral attachés were appointed to American embassies in Cuba, 


Mexico, Peru, and Bolivia. Similar assignments are contemplated ; 


for Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and certain countries outside the Westem 
Hemisphere. During the year, detailed reports were prepared by the 
Bureau regarding mineral resources of Peru, North Africa, and 
Turkey and similar information was assembled regarding British 
West Africa and French West Africa. 


Pusuic Reports 


All publications not compatible with the prosecution of the war 


were eliminated during the fiscal year and general distribution of |- 
the Minerals Yearbook was discontinued. Economies also were et: | 


fected by distributing abstracts of many reports in place of the full 
publication. Few press releases were distributed. 

Because of the heavy demand for statistical data and other in- 
formative material regarding all phases of the mineral industries, 
the Bureau issued a series of confidential reports for restricted dis- 
tribution among war agencies and certain producers of war minerals. 
Some chapters of the Minerals Yearbook—with all confidential in- 
formation deleted—were released to persons and industries requesting 


such publications. 


In all, 551 bulletins, technical papers, handbooks, Minerals Year- | 


book chapters, and contributions to technical journals were prepared. 

The Bureau’s Washington library of selected reference material 
was increased by 2,732 books; 247 periodicals, many on an exchange 
basis, were received regularly, and 24,471 publications were circulated 
for use outside the library. Many thousands of letters were written 
in response to requests from the public for information concerning 
the mineral] industries. 

The Bureau’s free educational motion pictures, produced in ©- 
operation with industry with production costs paid for by private 


industry, were in constant demand by the Army, the Navy, and the 


Office of Civilian Defense for use in war-training programs. They 
also were shown in South American republics, Canada, Chins, 
South Africa, and Great Britain. During 1943 the Bureau’s films 
were shown on 95,876 occasions to audiences totaling 7,928,201 per- 
sons. Since 1922, the Bureau’s films have been shown on 957,936 
occasions and the audiences have totaled 103,584,650. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


To handle more effectively the larger volume of administrative 
work, the Bureau reorganized its administrative branch, establishing 
an administrative officer and two assistants, one in charge of an Office 
of Business Management and the other in charge of budgetary mat- 
ters, As in past years, the Bureau’s activities were administered from 
Washington, D. C., but were carried on mainly in the field offices, 
laboratories, and pilot plants, 


Personnel 
On June 30,-1943, there were 3,851 full-time | employees of the 


Bureau of Mines, distributed as follows: 


Dept. Field Total 


General icra Ey A ae teat ie Se ct ance ck lt aes ctse h cye ae A can 1 7 


19 56 24 
Operating S8rViCGs .. <<c 2 so ecc cassccccwieccsva cece coon oseweenbeesseoacaes 181] 13,119 3, 300 
eonomtics a and eatictles SOP VIOS i ocot 2 ose ote Ce eed ou eee ce reeuescade ewes 129 175 304 
A Ws £1 RS eg a a Re ee PE eS See Se aE RE! 501 3, 350 3, 851 


‘Including field employees as follows: Helium plants 269; Eastern Region, 519; Central Region, 386; 
Western Region, 962. 


Property 


The records as of June 30, 1943, show that the property of the 
Bureau had a total valuation of $6,908,426.77, of which $2,531,187.35 
was for land, buildings, and improvements; $1,242,280.85 for labora- 
tory equipment; $901,597.44 for machinery and power-plant equip- 
ment; and the remainder for certain helium properties, office 
furniture, automobiles, and other goods. The property of former 
Albany College, at Albany, Oreg., was purchased, under congressional 
authorization, for the establishment of a Northwest Electrodevelop- 
ment Laboratory. 


Finance 


The total funds available to the Bureau of Mines for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1943, including direct appropriations, departmental 
allotments, reappropriated balances, and sums transferred from other 
departments for service work, were $32,178,548.44. Of this amount 
$26,034,197.82 was spent, leaving an unexpended balance of 
$6,144,350.62, On the regular work of the Bureau, $24,708,880.38 was 
expended, These figures are subject to revision because of unpaid 
obligations, 
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bility of the technical direction of mineral attachés and the publia. 


tion for Government use only of economic facts regarding mining 

conditions in foreign countries. On recommendations of the Bureau, ]- 
mineral attachés were appointed to American embassies in Cuba, | 
Mexico, Peru, and Bolivia. Similar assignments are contemplate | 
for Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and certain countries outside the Westem |. 
Hemisphere. During the year, detailed reports were prepared by the | 


Bureau regarding mineral resources of Peru, North Africa, and 
Turkey and similar information was assembled regarding British 
West Africa and French West Africa. 


Puszuic REPoRTS 


All publications not compatible with the prosecution of the war } 


were eliminated during the fiscal year and general distribution of 
the Minerals Yearbook was discontinued. Economies also were ¢f- 
fected by distributing abstracts of many reports in place of the full 
publication. Few press releases were distributed. 

Because of the heavy demand for statistical data and other w- 
formative material regarding all phases of the mineral industries, 
the Bureau issued a series of confidential reports for restricted dis- 
tribution among war agencies and certain producers of war minerals 
- Some chapters of the Minerals Yearbook—with all confidential in- 


formation deleted—were released to persons and industries requesting | 


such publications. 
In all, 551 bulletins, technical papers, handbooks, Minerals Year- 


book chapters, and contributions to technical journals were prepared. 

The Bureau’s Washington library of selected reference material 
was increased by 2,732 books; 247 periodicals, many on an exchange 
basis, were received regularly, and 24,471 publications were circulated 
for use outside the library. Many thousands of letters were written 
in response to requests from the public for information concerning 
the mineral industries. 

The Bureau’s free educational motion pictures, produced in 00 
operation with industry with production costs paid for by private 
industry, were in constant demand by the Army, the Navy, and the 
Office of Civilian Defense for use in war-training programs. They 
also were shown in South American republics, Canada, China, 
South Africa, and Great Britain. During 1943 the Bureau’s films 
were shown on 95,876 occasions to audiences totaling 7,928,201 per- 
sons. Since 1922, the Bureau’s films have been shown on 957,936 
occasions and the audiences have totaled 103,584,650. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


To handle more effectively the larger volume of administrative 
work, the Bureau reorganized its administrative branch, establishing 
an administrative officer and two assistants, one in charge of an Office 
of Business Management and the other in charge of budgetary mat- 
ters. Asin past years, the Bureau’s activities were administered from 
Washington, D. C., but were carried on mainly in the field offices, 
laboratories, and pilot plants, 


Personnel 
On June 80,1948, there were 3,851 full-time , employees of the 
Bureau of Mines, distributed as follows: 


Dept. Field Total 


General administration ............-....------ oe enn enn ee eee eee e en eens 1 7 


19 56 24 
Operating services. nn ioe oe oa oe a aot gon ewe Sate cud aulwewenseus ols 181 13,119 3, 300 
Economics and statistics service__.............-.-.---.---.--------------- 129 175 304 
Ota os ie5 ce ete Ne ee Se OS et eee nt sae 501 3, 350 3, 851 


‘Including field employees as follows: Helium plants 269; Eastern Region, 519; Central Region, 386; 
Western Region, 962. 


Property 


The records as of June 30, 1943, show that the property of the 
Bureau had a total valuation of $6,908,426.77, of which $2,531,187.35 
was for land, buildings, and improvements; $1,242,280.85 for labora- 
tory equipment; $901,597.44 for machinery and power-plant equip- 
ment; and the remainder for certain helium properties, office 
furniture, automobiles, and other goods. The property of former 
Albany College, at Albany, Oreg., was purchased, under congressional 
authorization, for the establishment of a Northwest Electrodevelop- 
ment Laboratory. 


Finance 


The total funds available to the Bureau of Mines for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1943, including direct appropriations, departmental 
allotments, reappropriated balances, and sums transferred from other 
departments for service work, were $32,178,548.44. Of this amount 
$26,084,197.82 was spent, leaving an unexpended balance of 
$6,144,350.62, On the regular work of the Bureau, $24,708,880.38 was 
expended. These figures are subject to revision because of unpaid 
obligations, 
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Table 1 presents classified information regarding the financial his- 
tory of the Bureau for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1941-44. 

Table 2 gives a statement of the distribution of congressional ap- 
propriations to the branches and divisions and the expenditure of 
these funds in 1943 by Bureau divisions. 


TaBLE 1.—Bureau of Mines appropriations and expenditures, fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1941-44 | 


Appropri- | Depart- |Funds trans- 
ated to mental | ferred from 

Bureau of allot- other de- 
Mines ments! | partments 3 


eee | expen eee | ES | RE ES | RD | te ET 


Expendi- 
tures, exclu- 
sive of serv- 

ice items 3 


Total funds 
available for pnerpeuees Total ex- 


expenditure 


1941-2222... $3, 944, 400. 95'$91, 790. 00 934, 951. 05 
1942... 2... 8, 910, 388. 68) 97, 490. 00 749, 638.24 
1943___..... 28, 707, 630. 94)106, 450. 00 38 
1944.22.22... 20, 693, 252. 56) 89, 500. 00} 2, 740, 770. 00)? 23, 523, 522. 56)... 2. - |---| ee ee eee ee 


1 Includes printing and binding, stationery, and contingent funds. 
* Includes proceeds from sales of residue gas. 
ris eevee pens include Government fuel yards, helium, and other investigations and services for other 
rtments. 
P includes $6,539.10 unexpended balance reappropriated, and balance of $85,452.95 receipts from sale of 
helium and other products. 
§ Includes $914,718.39 unexpended balance reappropriated, and balance of $79,002.28 receipts from sale of 
helium and other products. 
-* Includes $372,486.29 unexpended balance reappropriated, and balance of $128,018.51 receipts from sale of 
helium and other products. 
7 Includes $4,523,377.56 unexpended balance reappropriated, and balance of $202,723.66 recelpts from sale of 
helium and other products. 
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Geological Survey 


W. E. Wratuer, Director 


UCCESSFUL conduct of the war is today the first duty of this 
Nation. American soil must be guarded against further conflict, 
and victory on foreign shores must and will be won. 

For these purposes, our armed forces must have a ceaseless supply 
of weapons, munitions, and fighting and transport vehicles—a supply 
that can be kept up only by adequate sources and production of many 
metals and minerals. Furthermore, they must have ample supplies of 
water for all plants that are making war implements or furnishing 
power for their production, for military and naval installations, and 
for troops at the front. Finally, military leaders must have accurate 
maps and other information about the lands in which fighting is or 
will be in progress. 

The Geological Survey is devoting its every effort toward meeting 
those imperative needs. Its trained personnel, its techniques, and its 
60-year store of information are directed intensively to war problems. 
By investigating and reporting on ore deposits in this country and 
Latin America it contributes largely to an adequate supply of minerals 
for war purposes. By many special studies, supplementing its accu- 
mulated information on the surface and underground water resources 
of this country, it is rendering to the armed forces and to war industries 
thousands of helpful reports on available water supplies. It is pre- 
paring maps of great areas of strategic importance in this country and 
abroad and is making for the armed forces many special reports on 
foreign lands—their terrain, water supplies, building materials, and 
other features affecting military operations. During the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1943, with augmented funds and personnel, all these 
takks were carried forward with intensified vigor; the work accom- 
plished is set forth in detail in the pages that follow. 

Despite its concentration on wartime tasks, the Geological Suevey 
has not lost sight of the fact that the results being obtained will be 
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invaluable also for many peacetime uses. Great tasks lie nheaa 
Under the dire necessities of war and the will to win, this Nation is 
pouring out its wealth of manpower and resources without stint or 
hesitation. When victory is won and this country must undertake its 
share in rebuilding a war-torn world, it will face problems no less 
grave and baffling than those of armed struggle. It will face them 
shorn of much of its choicer mineral resources and must thereafter 
increasingly rely on inferior grades or on foreign supplies. To meet 
those aspects of the problem, the Nation must call upon the zeal and 
inspiration of its scientists, its engineers, and its technologists. The 
Geological Survey must do its part in those future tasks; and it is 
looking forward and planning ways in which that part can best be 
accomplished. 


GEOLOGIC BRANCH 


The rapidly expanding scale of war production has created an 
almost insatiable demand for mineral commodities, and this demand 
has increased until not only those materials hitherto classified as of 
strategic and critical importance are included but also a great num- 
ber of other minerals and metals that either have been considered 
adequate in amount or in the past have been in relatively slight de- 
mand. The shortage of shipping tonnage caused attention to be fo- 
cused more sharply than ever on domestic sources of these materials 
and on sources in the other American Republics. The Geologic 
Branch, with its experienced professional staff, was especially qualified 
to evaluate these sources and directed its activities almost exclusively to 
that task. Cooperation was carried on with several States and with 
Federal organizations, many of which transferred funds to the Sur- 
vey for the undertaking of particular tasks. The Geologic Branch 
was thus placed fully on a war footing, acting as a fact- finding organi- 
zation and as an adviser on mineral-production policies and on reserve 
problems. More than 700 reports on field examination of mineral 
deposits were made to the various Federal agencies, many of them 
at the direct request of those agencies. 


War MINERALS 


As the civilian economy of the country became more restricted 
during the year and a greater proportion of industry was converted 
to war work, practically all metals and minerals became war materials, 
and increased quantities of most of them were demanded. In order 
to coordinate the work of the Survey with that of the Bureau of Mines, 
regional offices were established in Salt Lake City, Utah, Spokane, 
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Wash., Rolla, Mo., and College Park, Md. Recommendations were 
made to the Bureau of Mines for exploration of many deposits, and 
necessary geologic information was provided for most of the projects 
actually undertaken by the Bureau. Although confidential reports for 
use by the war agencies and the Bureau of Mines constituted the bulk - 
of the Survey’s output during the year, 24 Strategic Minerals bulle- 
tins and 55 press memoranda were published making detailed mine 
maps available to interested operators. 

Detailed records of the history, geology, mineralogy, reserves, and 
economic possibilities of essentially all known manganese deposits, 
mines, and prospects in the United States were completed. Studies 
of manganese were completed in California, eastern Tennessee, and the 
Batesville district, Arkansas, but were continued in active areas in 
18 other States. 

Studies of copper, lead. and zinc deposits were greatly expanded 
during the year. Attention was given both to minor districts that 
offered possibilities of increased production and to larger productive 
districts. 

More than 100 chromite deposits in California, Montana, Oregon, 
and Georgia were studied, most of them in cooperation with Bureau 
of Mines exploratory programs. ‘These studies were important fac- 
tors in demonstrating the presence of sufficient reserves to justify the 
erection of mills that are now producing 90 percent or more of the 
domestic chrome. 

More than 100 separate tungsten areas, including more than twice 
that number of individual deposits, were examined. This work was 
distributed over all of the Western States. Detailed studies and re- 
views were made of a number of the more promising districts. 

Work was continued on domestic mercury deposits, and by the end 
of the year most of the important producing areas had been mapped 
in detail. ‘These studies have already resulted in the discovery of new 
ore reserves, notably at New Idria, Calif., and they have yielded a 
working basis for exploration and development elsewhere. 

Vanadium investigations were continued, particular attention being 
paid to the Colorado Plateau and Idaho-Wyoming deposits. Sub- 
stantial progress was made in the estimation of ore reserves, and 
specific drilling programs in geologically favorable areas were 
initiated in cooperation with the Bureau of Mines and the war agencies. 

A special survey of possible new sources of molybdenum, nickel, and 
cobalt was undertaken. Altogether, 40 or more deposits of these 
metals received some attention in all the Western States, as well as 
in Wisconsin, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Arkansas, and Maine, 
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During the year the domestic situation with regard to antimony, 
bismuth, and arsenic was reviewed, and special studies and examina- 
tions were carried out or begun on deposits of these metals. 

The search for raw materials from which aluminum and magnesium 
may be extracted continued during the year. Alunite, magnesite, 
and dolomite deposits in the Western States, bauxite and high- 
alumina clays in both the West and East were examined and reserves 
were estimated. Deposits of talc, graphite, and strontium ores were 
studied. , 

General and detailed examinations of pegmatite deposits containing 
sheet mica, feldspar, beryllium, tantalum, and lithium were made in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, South Dakota, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Nevada, California, Idaho, and Washington. The pegma- 
tite deposits of New England and the southern Black Hills were 
studied with a view toward composite mining of the pegmatite 
minerals. 

Quartz crystals have been used for many years in radio communi- 
cation, but until recently the quantity needed was only a few tons a 
year, for which the United States was chiefly dependent upon imports 
from Brazil. In view of the greatly increased demand for radio 
equipment to meet war requirements, the Geological Survey has under- 
taken a search for domestic deposits of quartz of oscillator quality in 
various parts of the country, particularly in Arkansas and in the 
Southeastern and Western States. Results to date indicate that a 
modest supply of quartz of fine quality can be developed in Arkansas. 

To meet the growing needs of the steel industry, work was focused 
on projects of special interest to war agencies to help relieve the 
critical situation in iron-ore supplies, particular attention being paid 
to finding readily accessible reserves of direct-shipping lump ores of 
low phosphorus content. Examinations were made of deposits in 
22 States throughout the country. 

Bauxite districts in Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, 
and Georgia were mapped in detail. Many new deposits were dis- 
covered, and recommendations were made by the Geological Survey 
to the Bureau of Mines for the drilling of selected areas. In the 
Appalachian region no large deposits of commercial grade were found. 
In the Gulf Coastal Plain drilling was begun on four projects which, 
by the end of year, showed about 900,000 tons of new commercial ore. 
In Arkansas 20 areas were drilled, and it is estimated that at least 
314 million tons of commercial ore has been found in addition to the 
previously known reserves. Although the current expanded program 
of exploration and mining is meeting the present demand, it should be 
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borne in mind that the Nation’s reserves of metallurgical bauxite 
will be exhausted within a few years if the present rate of production 
is maintained. The Geological Survey is therefore continuing its 
investigations of high-alumina clays in the hope that a satisfactory 
process for extracting alumina from them will be perfected. The 
Survey is also extending its search for bauxite into the West Indies 
in cooperation with the State Department. 

Because of the increased need for fluorspar in the steel, aluminum, 
and chemical industries, the Geological Survey renewed the search 
for domestic deposits. Detailed geologic mapping was completed 
in many localities, and recommendations for drilling and other ex- 
ploratory work were made to the Bureau of Mines and to owners or 
lessees of properties. Additional fluorspar reserves have been found 
in the Kentucky-Illinois field and in Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, 
and other Western States. The results of a more exteusive program 
of investigation carried on in cooperation with various States, par- 
ticularly Illinois, Texas, and Idaho, are being made available through 
the Geological Survey to the several war agencies. 

Geologic studies of mineral fuels included the search for additional 
deposits of coking coal suitable for western steel plants and studies 
of areas that give promise of promptly yielding additional supplies 
of oil. At the request of the Petroleum Administrator for War, the 
oil and gas map of the United States was revised. A survey in coop- 
eration with the Bureau of Mines provided information on additional 
resources of helium. 

Close cooperation: was maintained with several States, with the 
Geological Society of America, the Association of Petroleum Geolo- 
gists, and the National Research Council on matters of fundamental 
research that would prove useful to the war program. 

The Sections of Chemistry and Physics, Petrology, and Paleontology 
and Stratigraphy were mainly occupied in analyzing and classifying 
materials sent in by the field geologists. The chemical laboratory, in 
addition to identifying or analyzing more than 8,000 samples, de- 
veloped new methods of analysis for a large number of elements, 
many of which occur only as minor constituents of the samples. The 
Section of Petrology gave special study to beryllium, tantalum, mag- 
hesium, tin, titanium, chromium, and other ores and minerals. 


Minirary GEOLocY 


During the year the Military Geology unit was established to meet 
the increasing demands of the War and Navy Departments for geo- 
logic information on strategic foreign areas as related to engineering. 
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The work was based primarily on bibliographic research, though sup- 
plemental sources of information were made available by the agency 
requesting information. At the close of the year, the Military Geology 
unit had 380 geologists and operated in part on funds transferred from 
the Corps of Engineers through an interdepartmental agreement and 
in part on funds allotted from the appropriation for “Geologic 
Surveys.” 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


The work of the Geological Survey in the American Republics dur- 
ing the fiscal year, largely sponsored by the Department of State, was 
integrated still more closely to war needs. Although the original 
purpose of promoting cordial relationships between the countries con- 
tinued to be of first importance, the widening effects of the war upon 
all nations increased the interest in war resources. Close cooperation 
was begun between the Board of Economic Warfare and the Geological 
Survey in work financed by the Board in Colombia, Central America, 
and Brazil. Work was carried on in Brazil on nickel and mica; in 
Argentina on tungsten, beryl, and tantalum; in Colombia on quartz, 
mica, molybdenum, copper, and mercury; in Panama on manganese; 
in Central America on a large variety of minerals; in Cuba on man- 
ganese, chromite, copper, and zinc; in Venezuela on mica, quartz, and 
nickel; and in Mexico on tungsten, manganese, antimony, fluorspar, 
-mercury, and molybdenum. 

Exploration for tungsten in Mexico has already resulted in the dis- 
covery of a district that may become an active and significant pro- 
ducer, and an exploration for mercury in Mexico has resulted in a 
large increase of production in the largest producing district. Con- 
siderable reserves of chromite have been discovered in Cuba. Alu- 
minum ores in a novel environment have recently been discovered in 
the Curibbean area, and a reconnaissance of that region is being vig- 
orously prosecuted in the hope of finding other deposits of similar 
magnitude and grade. 


ALASKAN BRANCH 


The work of the Alaskan Branch during the past year has neces- 
sarily been focused on problems whose solution would contribute most 
directly to the Nation’s supply of war materials. Obviously this aim 
must be stressed so long as the war lasts, if Alaska is to make its fullest 
contribution to the country’s war needs. Although the particular 
emphasis to be placed on certain phases of this work may be some- 
what altered after victory has been attained, this country must be 
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alert to prepare so that whether at peace or at war the search for 
Alaska deposits of the essential mineral commodities shall be carried 
on intensively. 

The development of Alaska is becoming tied in with increasing 
intimacy to the welfare of the Nation as a whole. Never again can 
Alaska be left as a vulnerable outpost. To avoid such danger, as 
well as to derive benefit from this outlying possession, the country 
must become more thoroughly acquainted with Alaska, its resources 
must be inventoried and plans must be made to utilize and develop 
them wisely. Into such a broad forward-looking program the present 
war projects fit perfectly as an integral part. The current projects 
are designed to supply certain mineral materials quickly, without re- 
gard to the normal requirement of commercial profit. Ultimately the 
present limited list must be expanded to include all the essential 
mineral products needed for the support of the military and civilian 
population in the Territory or that are needed by the Nation as a 
whole. Scores of mineral commodities now supplied to Alaska only 
through imports must be developed locally. It is absurd, for instance, 
for Alaska to depend on securing supplies of cement for use in local 
construction from points thousands of miles distant when, presumably, 
equally satisfactory material may be developed much nearer at hand. 
Coal is another mineral resource that should be developed to supply 
at least all of Alaska’s local needs. 

Still more pressing is the need for testing the places in Alaska at 
which signs of petroleum are known, as waning supplies elsewhere in- 
dicate plainly that the known resources of this fuel cannot long 
withstand the present draft by civilian and military establishments. 
New reserves of 011 must be found and made available—tasks that can- 
not be accomplished quickly or cheaply, especially in a remote region 
like Alaska. Scores of other commodities furnish equally impressive 
examples to prove that delay in finding out about all of our Alaskan 
mineral resources is unwise and harmful to the national interest. If 
essential supplies are to be available when needed it is urgent that 
these investigations be started at once and followed up with increasing 
diligence and intensity. 

The maps now being prepared by the Alaskan Branch mainly for 
special military use are even more essential for civilian use in solving 
the countless problems that arise in the development of a pioneer 
country. Practically the first step in the consideration of any con- 
struction project is the close examination of all of the data afforded 
by adequate topographic maps, such as the Survey has been making 
in Alaska for the past 45 years. From these maps may be determined 
the accessibility of a project from nearby or remote settlements and 
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its general surroundings—streams and water features that may be 
advantageous or sources of danger, features of relief that may be 
utilized or may present obstacles to be overcome. 

- One of the most obvious uses of topographic maps is in planning 
and laying out a wisely chosen network of routes for travel by air, 
land, and water—matters that are becoming of prime importance in 
all military and civilian enterprises. Selection of the sites for reser- 
voirs, ditches, or other means for supplying water to manufacturing 
centers or settlements requires intensive study of the natural topo- 
graphic features of the areas to be served, and at least in the initial 
stages can be best done with the aid of accurate maps. At present 
less than half of the Territory has been surveyed with the degree 
of accuracy required for even the most general purposes, and less 
than one percent has been surveyed with the degree of detail that 1s 
considered essential for areas of only moderate development in the 
United States proper. This condition presents a real challenge to 
those charged with planning for the future. 

The period of readjustment that necessarily ensues between the 
cessation of hostilities and the Nation’s resumption of a peacetime 
footing is always difficult to bridge unless plans have been made in 
advance. Even then it is not easy usually to forecast the new trends 
that such reorganization may take. Little such uncertainty, however, 
dims the outlook for Alaska. It is a vast domain covering nearly 
600,000 square miles—a fifth the size of the United States proper. 
Its population, aside from the military forces, is only about 70,000. 
As yet less than 5 percent of the land is privately owned. Under 
such conditions it seems elementary that the Government, as land- 
lord, should quickly ascertain what it possesses, so that it may wisely 
administer its holdings for the benefit of all. Such a program would 
have especial merit if the Government found it necessary to provide 
employment for idle manpower during the period when peacetime 
activities are being resumed, as through it the services of many could 
be directed into useful channels. 

Indicative of what the Survey has been doing to supply some of the 
hitherto lacking information regarding Alaska is the following 
résumé of the projects in which it recently has been engaged. 

During the field season of 1942, which included the latter part of 
the fiscal year 1942 and the early part of the fiscal year 1943, the 
Alaskan Branch, through its regularly appropriated funds and 8 
generous grant from the War Production Board, carried on 37 proj- 
ects concerned with the examination of mineral localities, 2 topo- 
graphic projects, and 1 general administrative project. Of the min- 
eral investigations 6 were concerned with deposits of antimony ores, 
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5 with iron, 4 each with chromium, mercury, nickel-copper, and tin, 
3 each with copper and molybdenum, 2 with tungsten, and 1 each 
with zinc and barium. The geographic distribution of these various 
specific projects by regions was as follows: 16 in southeastern Alaska, 
5 in the Prince William Sound-Copper River region, 9 in the Cook 
Inlet-Alaska Railroad region, 3 in the Kuskokwim region, and 4 in 
the western Yukon-Seward Peninsula region. The 2 topographic 
projects that involved field work by the staff were reconnaissance 
surveys. One of these was the mapping of parts of the area adjacent 
to the Alaska Railroad west of Talkeetna and east of Seward, and 
the other was the mapping of parts of the western Yukon Valley that 
heretofore had not been adequately surveyed. 

Although not involving field work by members of the Alaskan 
Branch, the compilation of aeronautical piloting maps from photo- 
graphs furnished by the Army Air Forces and largely paid for from 
funds transferred by them to the Geological Survey became the prin- 
cipal office activity of the Branch, not only during the season of 1942 
but throughout the fiscal year 1943 and is being continued at an 
accelerated rate with a greatly increased force. At the present time 
the-services of more than 250 persons are being utilized in different 
steps of this project. | 

Another office task carried on uninterruptedly both in the season of 
1942 and throughout the fiscal year 1943 is the collection of statistics 
regarding the output of all mineral products from Alaskan deposits. 
In this work a canvass of all the mining operators in the Territory is 
utilized as well as the services of the field force to contribute current 
information of value. 

During the season of 1943, with the funds directly appropriated to 
the Geological Survey, as well as with those supplied by the War 
Production Board that were available up to June 30, 1943, the Branch 
had under way 6 general supervisory projects and 22 specific projects 
mvolving the search for needed war minerals. The 6 supervisory 
assignments, in addition to the task of maintaining administrative 
oversight of the various specific projects in the 5 principal Alaska 
mining regions, are designed to provide for keeping track of all mineral 
developments in each of the regions, so as to record current conditions 
and aid in preparing plans for any subsequent investigations that are 
required. Of the specific mineral projects, 6 are concerned primarily 
with ore deposits containing mercury, 4 with those containing copper, 
8 with chromium or nickel, 2 each with tin, zinc, and tungsten, and 1 
each with molybdenum, iron, and coal. The geographic distribution 
of these projects by regions is as follows: 5 in southeastern Alaska, 
41n the Prince William Sound-Copper River region, 4 in the Cook 
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Inlet-Alaska Railroad region, 5 in the Kuskokwim region and adjacent 
parts of southwestern Alaska, and 4 in the western Yukon-Seward 
Peninsula region. A technical and professional staff of approxi- 
mately 40 gelogists is employed for the field and office work involved 
in these different projects. During the field season more than a score 
of temporary helpers, such as cooks, packers, boatmen, or camp hands 
are hired to assist in the nontechnical but nevertheless essential phases 
of the work. To help in the office duties involved in maintaining the 
necessary records, typing reports, and handling correspondence, a 
staff of 7 clerks is employed. 

During the fiscal year 1943, 6 reports with maps, 2 reports without 
maps, and 6 press releases have been published; 37 brief résumés on 
strategic and critical minerals investigations have been transmitted to 
war agencies; 7 reports containing maps and 1 map are in process of 
publication; 10 reports are in course of preparation; 7 résumés on 
strategic and critical minerals investigations are in course of prepara- 
tion for submission to war agencies; and 4 reports prepared by the 
personnel of the Alaskan Branch were approved for outside publi- 
cation. 


TOPOGRAPHIC BRANCH 


The headquarters offices of the Topographic Branch and its Atlan- 
tic Division are located in Washington, D. C.; the headquarters of- 
fice of the Central Division is in Rolla, Mo.; and that of the Pacific 
Division is in Sacramento, Calif. Section offices are maintained in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and Clarendon, Va. 


GENERAL OFFICE WorK 


The bulk of the work of the Topographic Branch consisted in car- 
rying out a War Department program of mapping and producing 
maps of strategic areas. Necessary office work incidental to the field 
work was the computation and adjustment of the results of control 
surveys and the inking and editing of topographic maps prior to 
their submission for reproduction. 

Section of Computing.—An unprecedented amount of transit trav- 
erse was done during the year in order to establish control for the 
many new strategic areas assigned by the War Department to the 
Geological Survey for topographic mapping. Of the total activity 
of the section the computing of the results of such surveys increased 
from the normal 12 percent to a little more than 50 percent. 

Check computations for geographic positions were completed for 
244 astronomic stations where prismatic astrolabe observations had 
been made by the Army Air Corps. 
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Bulletins 980-A, 930-B, and 930-C, which are three of the four 
parts of “Spirit leveling in Illinois,” were published during the 
year. Manuscript for the fourth part, Bulletin 930-D, was prepared 
and transmitted for publication. Results of leveling, traverse, and 
trianculation for various quadrangle areas were issued in 176 litho- 
graphed lists, 

Computation and adjustments for routine field projects were con- 
tinued, and the usual volume of control data was assembled and 
transmitted to comply with requests from field engineers and 
correspondents. 

Section of Photomapping—Work in this section is performed in 
Washington and in field cffices located in Clarendon, Va., and Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Photomapping is also carried on in Rolla, Mo., and 
in Sacramento, Calif., under the immediate direction of the division 
engineers in charge. The work consists of the production of topo- 
graphic maps from aerial photographs by stereophotogrammetric 
methods; production of planimetric maps and planimetric bases for 
topographic field surveys by both stereophotogrammetric und graphic 
methods; preparation of designs, specifications, and contracts for 
photogrammetric equipment; preparation of requisitions and speci- 
fications for contracts for aerial photography; and purchase of 
photographs from other agencies. 

By stereophotogrammetric and graphic methods topographic maps 
covering an area of approximately 5,750 square miles and planimetric 
maps and bases covering an area of approximately 14,250 square miles 
have been produced during the year. This does not include the work 
performed in the Chattanooga office, which is engaged on a coopera- 
tive project with the Tennessee Valley Authority and the United 
States Army. Twenty-four of the Geological Survey personnel are 
detailed to that office. 

The Washington office maintains a general file of aerial photo- 
graphs utilized in the work of the Geological Survey and of nega- 
tives of aerial photographs that have been purchased under con- 
tracts for photography negotiated by the Geological Survey since 
1988. Through this office contacts have been maintained with other 
governmental agencies involved in aerial photographic work. 

The principal office of the Section of Photomapping is in Claren- 
don, Va. In that office, in addition to the large production facilities 
which are being operated on a two-shift basis, there are also main- 
tained a central laboratory for designing, testing, repairing, and ad- 
justing all types of special optical and mechanical equipment utilized 
for stereophotogrammetric work, and a photographic laboratory spe- 
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cializing on research and precision photography required for all the 
field offices of the section. 

Section of Cartography.—The Topographic Branch has cooperated 
with the Army Air Forces in preparing aeronautical charts, the work 
on which was executed in the Section of Cartography. Cooperation 
was also continued with the Public Roads Administration in preparing 
for publication and in proofreading 68 sheets of the Transportation 
Map of the United States, and 26 sheets are now in progress. 

Work on the International Map of the World on the scale of 
1: 1,000,000 was continued. Sheet J-18, Chesapeake Bay, was pub- 
lished during the year, sheet K-16 is in course of publication, and 
sheets I-18, K-10, K-17, and L-10 are in progress. 

Numerous miscellaneoiis jobs were done for other Government 
agencies. 

Section of Inspection and Editing.—During the year 13 planimetric 
maps were prepared for photolithography ; 240 new topographic maps 
were edited for publication, 160 of which were for multicolor photo- 
lithography and 80 for engraving; 573 quadrangle maps, 4 State maps, 
and 3 State index maps were prepared and edited for reprint edi- 
tions; 29 maps were edited to furnish prints for reproduction by out- 
side contractors; and editing was completed on 178 maps prepared as 
illustrations for reports. Four hundred and seventy-one proofs of all 
kinds were read. On June 30, maps in process of reproduction in- 
eluded 117 for engraving and 77 for multicolor photolithography ; 
maps being edited or awaiting editing included 58 maps for engrav- 
ing and 115 for multicolor photolithography. In Clarendon, Va., a 
drafting force was maintained for the drafting of maps for the 
Atlantic Division. 


Map INFORMATION OFFICE 


The Map Information Office continued its work as clearing agency 
for data pertaining to maps and aerial photographs of both Federal 
and commercial agencies. This office maintains extensive card-index 
and map files and is equipped to furnish data to Federal and State in- 
stitutions and to an interested public. The war activity has greatly 
increased the work of this office. 


FIELD SURVEYS 


Topographic mapping was carried on in 80 States, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico. Cooperative projects were conducted 
in 17 of these States, in Puerto Rico, and with the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 
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The mapping of 79 15-minute quadrangles and 149 714-minute quad- 
sangles was completed; mapping was in progress on 56 15minute 
yuadrangles and 115 714-minute quadrangles; and work on 285 quad- 
angles is progressing in some one of the steps prior to actual map- 
ving. Of the 228 quadrangles mapped and the 456 which are in 
>rogress, 582 are within the strategic area designated by the War 
Department. Of the 241 maps published, 160 are within this area. 

Surveys for four special areas for the geologic investigation of stra- 
segic and critical minerals were completed, and work was in progress 
on five similar areas. The survey of the Olympic National Park in 
she State of Washington was begun, and the resurvey of Washington, 
D. C., and vicinity was completed. 

Of the total area of the United States, 47.1 percent has now been 
sovered by adequate topographic maps produced by the Geological 
Survey. As the economic use of maps increased, a demand for more 
detailed maps arose, and, consequently, 196,832 square miles, or 614 
percent of the entire area of the country has been remapped. 


Topographic mapping by the Geological Survey in the United States, Puerto Rico, and 
Hawaii, to June 30, 1943 
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Topographic mappiny by the Geological Survey in the United States, Puerto Rico, and 
Hawaii, to June 30, 1943—Continued 
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1 Planimetric maps, not included in total surveys, were compiled from acrial photographs with field 
examination—Gcorgia, 525; Kansas, 119; and Wisconsin, 974 square miles. 
3 Contour interval! in meters. 


WATER RESOURCES BRANCH 


Water enters in countless ways into man’s activities; in all it is 
important, in some it is controlling. In time of floods, however, it is 
a source of damage to property and danger to life. Reliable informa- 
tion on water is therefore necessary for the effective adaptation of 
man’s activities to its availability. 

The Geological Survey is the Federal agency authorized to collect 
and publish essential facts about the quantity, chemical quality, avail- 
ability, and best methods of utilizing the water resources of the Nation. 
Its reports constitute a great reservoir of reliable information with 
respect to those resources, They are used by planners in organizing 
projects; by engineers in evaluating projects and in designing and 
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ling structures; by operators of water-supply, irrigation, power, 
other water-using systems; by bankers in financing developments 
‘in protecting the integrity of stocks and bonds and the security 
ivestments; by lawyers in litigating rights and damages; and by 
ts in arriving at equities. The information contained in the 
vey’s water reports is, therefore, intimately related to the lives, 
7ities, and security of the general public. 

unds aggregating more than $3,000,000 were available for water- 
urces investigations during the fiscal year 1943. Of that amount 
it 43 percent was appropriated by Congress, about 33 percent was 
ributed by States and municipalities, and about 24 percents was 
sferred or reimbursed by other Federal agencies. : 


CooPERATION WITH STATES AND MUNICIPALITIES 


he appropriation by Congress for studies of water during the fiscal | 
¢ 1943 was $1,298,800. Of that appropriation $975,000 was 
ricted for use in cooperation with States and municipalities, but 
cooperating agencies contributed considerably more than that 
ount and sufficient additional Federal funds were supplied from 
unrestricted part of the appropriation to meet the excess offerings. 
+ amounts contributed by States and municipalities are summar- 
| below: 
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ACTIVITIES CARRIED ON FOR OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES 


ther Federal agencies provided nearly $700,000 for water resources 
vestigations that could not be financed by appropriated funds of 
+ Geological Survey or included in cooperative programs. These 
encies are the Office of the Chief of Engineers, Mississippi River 
mmission, and Office of the Quartermaster General, War Depart- 
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ment; Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department; Tennessee 
Valley Authority; Flood Control Coordinating Committee, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Weather Bureau, Department of Commerce; 
Bureau of Reclamation, Fish and Wildlife Service, National Park 
Service, Bureau of Mines, Office of Indian Affairs, Office of Land 
Utilization, and Bonneville Power Administration, Department of 
the Interior; Department of State; Federal Power Commission; and 
Federal Works Agency. , 


War SERVICE 


Important as are the Survey activities with respect to water in 
peacetime, they are even more important in war. Authoritative 
information on the quantity and quality of available water has been 
sought during the initial period of planning and construction and 1s 
still being sought in connection with the selection of sites for military 
establishments, the erection of new industrial plants and enlarge- 
ment of old plants engaged on war contracts, and the operation of all 
In addition to the broad general use that has been made of the pub- 
lished reports, the Survey has made during the year more than 4,000 
special war reports related to water, about 1,600 in the first 6 months 
and about 2,400 in the second 6 months. These reports were made to 
the War and Navy Departments, the War Production Board, indus- 
trialists and engineers employed on war contracts, and other miscel- 
laneous Federal, State, municipal, and industrial agencies. They 
have related to water for cantonments, naval stations, military hospi- 
tals, training fields, air fields, munitions industries, manufacturing 
plants, hydraulic and steam power plants, emergency housing, 
increased municipal supplies, irrigation expansions for increasing the 
production of foods, inland-waterway navigation, flood protection, 
supplemental supplies during droughts, and emergency supplies pro- 
vided to supplement regular supplies if those should be damaged by 
bombings. The reports have been concerned with the quantity, 
chemical quality, and availability of both surface water and ground 
water. They were based in part on information collected in previous 
years and in part on the results of special investigations made in 
regions where information was meager, or where possible deficiencies 
in quantity or doubtful quality of water appeared to be most threaten- 
ing, where heavy pumping for war purposes had caused local deple- 
tions of ground water, or where there appeared to be danger of salt- 
water encroachment. They have been made in every State and in the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, but have been of greatest intensity 
in the industrial regions of the East, South, and far West. 
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The speed and effectiveness of this specigl war service have been 
greatly promoted by the wide distribution over the country of the 
Survey’s professional personnel, with headquarters in nearly 100 field 
offices. It has thus been possible in any region to make easily and 
quickly available the services of specialists on water who are well 
informed on local conditions and problems. The war services have 
been promoted also by the cooperation with States and municipalities, 
whose officials have made freely available the services of their per- 
sonnel and the information contained in their files and in their pub- 
lished and unpublished records. This pooling of Federal and local 
resources and efforts has demonstrated to an extent not previously 
recognized the value of the programs of cooperation in time of 
National emergency. 


ConTINUING ACTIVITIES RELATED TO BotH War AND PEACE 


The operations of the Geological Survey that are related to water 
are conducted by five administrative divisions—surface water, ground 
water, quality of water, utilization of water, and power resources. 
Because of the wide variations in quantity and quality of water, con- 
tinuity of records is essential both for the emergency problems of war 
and for the recurring problems of peace; it is necessary, therefore, 
that.at least as much of the ordinary activities of the Survey as will 
suffice to maintain continuity of records shall be carried on, even when 
the major efforts relate to war problems. 

Records of the stage, quantity, or availability of surface waters are 
collected at about 5,000 gaging stations distributed through every 
State and the Territory of Hawaii, the number of stations depending 
upon the funds made available by cooperation with States and munici- 
palities and by transfers from other Federal agencies. The field 
records are analyzed and released to the public and to the cooperating 
agencies as promptly as practicable. They are the basis for construct- 
ing, operating, and administering municipal and industrial water 
supplies, irrigation systems, power plants, flood-control works, inland 
waterways, and similar activities. Cooperation in surface-water 
studies is effective with about 150 State and municipal agencies, the 
personnel operating from 45 field offices. 

The studies of ground water relate to the waters that lie in the zone 
of saturation, from which wells and springs are supplied. They 
cover the source, occurrence, quantity, and head of these waters; their 
conservation and artificial replenishment; their availability and ade- 
quacy for domestic, industrial, irrigation, and public supplies, and as 
watering places for livestock and desert travelers; and the methods of 
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ment; Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department; Tennesse 
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constructing and utilizing wells and of improving springs. The in- 
creasing use of water from wells is causing a great demand for inten- 
sive studies of the quantities of ground water that are perennially 
available. Investigations conducted from 27 field offices were in 
progress during the year in nearly every State. In 34 States and in 
Hawaii the work was done in cooperation with 56 State and municipal 
agencies. Periodic measurements of water levels or artesian pressure 
were made in about 7,000 observation wells. Investigations were 
made or are in progress in most of the critica] areas of heavy pumping 
to determine whether shortages in ground-water supplies are being 
caused by war demands. 

Chemical analyses of 2,830 samples of water were made in the water- 
resources laboratory in Washington and of 5,263 samples in the divi- 
sion laboratories in Miami, Fla., Albuquerque, and Roswell, N. Mex., 
and Austin, Tex. Many of the samples were collected in connection 
with studies of water supplies for Army and Navy establishments 
and for munition plants and housing developments. Cooperative 
studies were continued on the chemical character of surface waters in 
Florida, Georgia, New Mexico, and Texas. Samples of water were 
analyzed for cooperative studies of ground-water conditions in other 
States. Interpretations of analyses or advice about water problems 
were furnished to 17 bureaus in 6 Federal Departments and to 10 
independent agencies. 

A variety of hydrologic and hydraulic studies and compilations are 
made on the utilization and control of streams, and a monthly sum- 
mary, the Water Resources Review, is issued giving stream-flow and 
ground-water conditions throughout this country and Canada. These 
summaries are used extensively by many agencies, including major 
war agencies, engaged in production where floods or droughts are 
vital. The administration of certain responsibilities relating to per- 
mits and licenses of the Federal Power Commission has been con- 
tinued. Because of the importance of power in the war program this 
_ function is increasingly essential. Investigations of water problems 
along the international boundary between the United States and 
Canada have been continued for the State Department and the Inter- 
national Joint Commission. Among the important problems studied 
have been the international aspects of storage above the Grand Coulee 
Dam and in Kootenai Lake, both related directly to the production of 
power for war. 


CONSERVATION BRANCH 


The principal functions of the Conservation Branch are (1) making 
surveys and investigations of the water and mineral resources of the 
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fc domain and applying the'results of such investigations to the 
Rems of public-land administration and (2) supervising opera- 
'vincident to the development of power and to the production of 
leals, including oil, gas, coal, potash, sodium, lead, and zinc, from 
fc lands, Indian lands, and naval petroleum reserves. During the 
int emergency these functions have been enhanced and extended 
nd the proportions attained in times of peace Exploitation and 
sation of the natural resources of the United States have been and 
‘eontinue to be accelerated for the duration of the emergency in 
¥ to meet the war needs for critical minerals, chemicals, fuels, 
cants, and water power, with a minimum dependence upon im- 
: The Conservation Branch, therefore, has given particular 
ution during 1943 to the location, availability, and extent of such 
-lies under Federal control and has directed its energies, subse- 
t to December 7, 1941, toward increasing the contribution of 
ic-land resources to the war program. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LANDS 


ineral classification.—As consultant and adviser in geology to 
iin Federal agencies, primarily those bureaus and offices in the 
rior Department concerned with the administration of Federal, 
ic, and Indian lands, the Mineral Classification Division con- 
ed during the fiscal year its vital function of supplying geologic 
ings and decisions that are prerequisite to the issuance or transfer 
rospecting, development, and production rights pertaining to such 
ls under the mineral-leasing laws; to the determination of areas 
unitization agreements for oil and gas holdings and pertinent 
icipating areas; to the utilization of Federal lands for right-of- 
purposes; and to the issuance of patents to States and individ- 
in the final disposal of such lands under the nomineral-land 
1 all, 7,900 cases, each involving from one to many geologic deter- 
itions, were acted on. Additional office activity included the prep- 
ion, revision, or cancelation of definitions of the known geologic 
cture of four producing oil and gas fields, the total net area so 
1ed in nine public-land States being 1,691,617 acres at the end of 
iscal year. 
aid of mineral classification, investigations were made of geologic 
litions relating to coal, oil, and gas in Colorado, Montana, New 
ico, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming and of geo- 
> conditions at one dam site in Washington. 
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Water and power classification—The work of obtaining basic in- 
formation concerning the water-power resources and storage possi- 
bilities of Federal lands and of making such information available 
for use in the administration of the public-land laws was continued 
throughout the fiscal year. Office activity resulted in the addition 
of 21,288 acres to power-site reserves and the elimination of 1,602 
acres therefrom, with net increase of the outstanding reserves in 22 
States and Alaska to 6,635,432 acres; in final action involving hydrau- 
lic determinations on 170 cases received for report from departmental 
sources and the Federal Power Commission; and in water-power clas- 
sification on 2,522 cases, which also involved mineral classification. 
Reservoir site reserves in 9 States remained unchanged at 137,172 
acres. One final and two preliminary mimeographed reports and 
one manuscript report were prepared on stream utilization. 

In the field, operations were on a reduced scale because of war 
conditions. Topographic surveys were made of 20 linear miles of 
stream valley and of 1 mineral leasehold, and, in cooperation with the 
Water Resources Branch, supervision of construction and operation 
was given to 163 power projects under license from the Federal Power 
Commission, to 179 such projects under permit and grant from the 
Department of the Interior, and to 151 in cooperation with the Office 
of Indian Affairs, 


MINERAL LEASE SUPERVISION 


Mine supervision—The Mining Division is charged with the 
supervision of mining operations for the discovery and production 
of coal, potassium, sodium, phosphate, and oil shale in public lands; 
of sulfur in public lands in New Mexico and Louisiana; of gold, silver, 
and mercury in certain land grants; of all minerals except oil and gas 
in tribal and restricted-allotted Indian lands; and with the supervision 
of production on public lands by the Metals Reserve Co. under au- 
thorization of the Secretary of the Interior. It also serves as con- 
sultant to the Department of Agriculture on mining leases under the 
jurisdiction of that Department. The supervisory work was directed 
from 7 field offices in the western United States and Alaska and on 
June 30, 1943, covered 700 public-land properties under lease, pros- 
pecting permit, or license in 15 States and Alaska, 268 Indian prop- 
erties under lease and permit in 14 States, and 3 Secretarial authori- 
zations in 3 States, with an estimated value of production of approx- 
imately $45,000,000. 

In response to war demands for fuel, fertilizers, and strategic min- 
erals, there has been a substantial increase in the production of coal, 
sodium, potassium salts, and phosphate rock from public-land proper- 
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Woigander supervision of the Mining Division, and accrued revenues 
exyorrespondingly higher. The search for potash and associated 
ach aesium and aluminum was intensified. The issuance of Order 
itln.829 by the Secretary of the Interior on June 9 removed an 8-year 
5 mletive order on the granting of potash prospecting permits and 
di:-8, and a further increase in prospecting is anticipated durmg 
Oui 
iI.¢j-4 Indian land mining activity was responsive to the same economic 
‘rps and resulted during the year in the working of substantially 
yj: f-grade lead and zinc ores, a considerable increase in the produc- 
of coal and vanadium, and in prospecting with a view to further 
i ce “lopment of known deposits of vanadium, uranium, tungsten, and 
er. 
formation and assistance on war-engendered problems relating to 
‘ges of coal for fuel, coke, resins, and as a supplemental source of 
“d fuels, and of numerous metalliferous and industrial minerals in 
ous parts of the country were provided by engineers of the divi- 
to numerous individuals contemplating development and to rep- 
“*statives of various State and Federal agencies. 
TT and gas supervision. —The Oil- and Gas-Leasing Division is 
“ged with supervisory duties analogous to those of the Mining 
‘sion. They include operations for the discovery and production 
etroleum, natural gas, natural gasoline, and butane occurring in 
ic lands of the United States, in naval petroleum reserves, and in 
ndian lands subject to departmental jurisdiction, both tribal and 
ted, except those of the Osage Nation in Oklahoma. During the 
cvit’-] year 1943 the inspectional, regulatory, and accountancy duties 
| :/:-ypervision were discharged through 19 field offices and suboffices in 
it’ fornia, Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Utah, and 
rikéyming. 
i*:etroleum and its derivatives are of vital importance to the success- 
1a prosecution of the war. By reason of heavy war-induced demands 
Iiasm the productive capacity of known petroleum reserves in this 
iz-atry and an alarming reduction in the number of discoveries of 
mi. reserves, the military and certain Federal establishments have 
-y'2d prompt remedial efforts. The petroleum industry has made a 
»; .tifying response and has instituted a widespread prospecting and 
., xelopment program designed to relieve the critical situation in the 
s.-rtest possible time, with due regard for the use of equally vital 
 erials. This accelerated program has been reflected in increased 
vities on federally supervised oil and gas properties which cur- 
, tly contain about 7 percent of the known petroleum reserves in the 
“ited States and from which are extracted annually about 5 percent 
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of the crude oil produced in the United States. Enhanced ~- 
activity and accelerated individual field studies and inve~ : 
particularly those dealing with secondary recovery meth: 
signed to augment the contribution of federally supervised ¢: . 
resources to the war program, may rensonably be expected t« - 
those percentages during the ensuing few years. 

On public lands the number of properties under supervi«’- 
end of the fiscal year aggregated 4,472 and imvolved 2,819.2. 
in 19 States and Alaska. 

Drilling on public lands during the year included the sp. 
887 wells and the completion of 413 wells, of which 315 ¥- 
ductive of oil or gas and 98 were barren. In all, 10,532 pu’ 
wells, including 5,601 capable of oil and gas production, we- 
supervision on June 80, 1943, The production of natura - 
gasoline from public lands during 1943 was somewhat les - 
production of crude oil was somewhat greater than durir¢ : 

During the year 10 new plans of unit operation involvir- 
Inands were approved and 4 were terminated, leaving 123 1 
plans, containing 1,862,337 acres, outstanding on June 30, 1° 
duction under approved unit agreements constituted about : 
cent of the petroleum, 61 percent of the natural gas, and ‘¢ - 
of the gasoline and butane obtained from public lands d-:: 
year. 

On Indian lands the Oil- and Gas-Leasing Division s}- 
4,221 leaseholds in 8 States, containing at the end of the yea: 
of 7,522 wells, 4,036 of which were productive of oil or gas 1 
of which had been completed during the year. Product:.- 
such leaseholds was somewhat greater than in the preced::: 
owing principally to a substantial incrase from Otoe Ind::: 
in Oklahoma. The discovery and development of valuable : 
bearing natural gas on Navajo lands in New Mexico prot 
outstanding contribution to the war program. Rentals, r- 
and bonuses accrued from operations on Indian land during & © 
year are estimated to aggregate $2,607,000. 

On behalf of the Navy Department supervision was cor’: 
1943 over operations for the production of oil, gas, gas!’ 
butane from 18 properties under lease in Naval Petroleum §- 
Nos. 1 and 2 in California and for the conservation of shu: ~ 
duction in Reserve No. 3 in Wyoming. Production from &* . 
wells on Reserves Nos. 1 and 2 agcregated 2,269,735 barrels <! 
leum, 1,619,390,000 cubic feet of natural gas, and 7,964,900 ~. 
natural gasoline and butane, the aggregate royalty val~ . 
$492,748. 
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WORK ON PUBLICATIONS 


Texts.—The publications issued during the year numbered 94, in- 
cluding 76 reports in the regular series and 18 miscellaneous pamph- 
lets, 2 total of 14,299 pages; 68 new manuscripts were received, and 
65 were sent to the printer. Work on publications included the fol- 
lowing: 12,563 pages of manuscript edited and prepared for print- 
ing; 939 galley proofs and 4,983 page proofs revised and returned; 
indexes prepared for 27 publications, covering 2,013 pages and con- 
sisting of 6,218 index entries. Copy prepared for mimeographing 
included 78 press releases, comprising 139 pages, and 165 pages of 
miscellaneous material. | 

Ilustrations.—Twenty-four reports containing 320 illustrations 
were transmitted to the printer; of these, 9 reports with 38 maps and 
8 sections were directly related to the war effort. 1n addition, 119 
maps and 34 sections illustrating deposits of essential strategic min- 
erals were prepared, and 263 proofs and 97 edition prints were 
examined. 

Geologic map editing and drafting—In order to make the results 
of its studies quickly available to public, the Geological Survey has 
from time to time prepared photostat copies of the geologic maps 
of arens containing minerals of war interest. ‘These maps have been 
announced through press releases. Copy was edited for 23 maps to 
be photostated and for maps to be used in 26 printed reports of the 
regular series of publications, 

Distribution.—The Division of Distribution received during the 
year a total of 858 publications, comprising 81 new books and pam- 
phlets, 253 new or revised topographic and other maps, of which 12 
maps were first published as preliminary editions, 44 Tennessee Valley 
Authority maps with contours, 409 reprinted topographic and other 
maps, 37 new advance sheets, and 34 reprinted advance sheets. The 
total units of all publications received numbered 149,289 books and 
pamphlets and 1,911,495 topographic and other maps, a grand total 
of 2,060,784. The division distributed 99,798 books and pamphlets, 
883 geologic folios, and 910,021 maps, a grand total of 1,010,702, of 
which 800 folios and 805,502 maps were sold. The net proceeds (gross 
collections less copying fees and amounts refunded) from the sales of 
publications were $16,056.72, including $15,824.87 for topographic and 
geologic maps, and $231.85 for geologic folios. In addition to this, 
$38,525.91 was repaid by other establishments of the Federal Govern- 
ment at whose request maps or folios were furnished. The total net 
receipts, therefore, were $54,582.63. The foregoing figures are ex- 
clusive of 486,965 Geological Survey maps delivered from the Division 
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of Engraving and Printing direct to the War Department on a repay 
basis. 

Engraving and Printing—During the year 253 new maps were 
printed and delivered. These consisted of 83 newly engraved topo- 
graphic maps (including 3 revised maps), 160 multicolor topographic 
maps (12 of which were originally printed as preliminary editions), 
and 10 special maps. Reprint editions of 396 engraved topographic 
maps of 13 photolithographed State and other maps were printed and 
delivered. Of new and reprinted maps, 662 different editions, amount- 
ing to 1,835,165 copies, were delivered. A large amount of work was 
done for 85 other units of the Government, including branches of the 
Geological Survey, and the charges for it amounted to about $190,000, 
for which the appropriation for engraving and printing geologic and 
topographic maps was reimbursed. ‘Transfer impressions and velox 
prints, numbering 523, were made during the year, and the amount 
turned over to miscellaneous receipts was $216.73. ‘Topographic maps 
and contract and miscellaneous work of all kinds, totaling 3,156,063 
copies, were printed and delivered. The photographic laboratory 
made 12,923 negatives, 27,912 prints, 2,810 photolith press plates, 260 
intaglio etchings, and 6 celluloid transfers, and mounted 1,741 prints. 


LIBRARY 


The first full year of participation in the war was strongly reflected 
in the work of the Library. In addition to assisting the Survey, 
especially in its work on military geology, the Library has been serv- 
ing directly the War and Navy Departments, the War Production 
Board, the Board of Economic Warfare, and all the agencies whose 
work requires source material in natural resources, geology, or en- 
gineering. A total of 13,526 readers used the Library during the fiscal 
year, double the number normally served. More than 75,000 pieces 
of material were circulated, almost double that of a normal year and 
20,000 more than last year’s total of nearly 56,000, itself a record. 
Acquisitions again were below normal. Not only have most of the 
foreign publications been cut off, but some American publications 
have been suspended or curtailed. The bibliography and index of 
North American geology, 1940-41, was received from the printer in 
April. The cumulative index, 1929-39, has been sent to the printer. 


FIELD EQUIPMENT 


A large number of the instruments used for war activities by the 
several branches of the Geological Survey are designed, constructed, 
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and repaired by the Division of Field Equipment. Many improve- 
ments have been made, especially in the mechanical devices used to 
produce trimetrogon maps from aerial photographs for the Air Corps. 
A new device, called an angulator, has been designed and constructed 
to further facilitate such work. The angulator performs functions 
similar to those of the rectoblique plotter but has fewer limitations 
in that it permits the use of photographs taken at practically any 
angle with the horizon by cameras having various focal lengths. The 
problems of administration, relief work. reconstruction, and pioneer- 
ing that follow every war invariably carry with them an immediate 
need for dependable maps of the areas involved. Areas in interior 
Alaska, Canada, Russia, China, and Africa are particularly deficient 
in adequate maps. The mechanical devices constructed by this divi- 
sion for use in connection with the trimetrogon mapping method 
offer a rapid practicable means for reconaissance mapping of com- 
bat and strategic areas and for making the reconnaissance maps that 
will be urgently needed in the early post-war period. Improvements 
have also been made in the design and construction of isometrographs, 
which are used by geologists for the semimechanical conversion of 
topographic maps into relief diagrams that provide pictorial repre- 
sentations of land surfaces. This equipment may also serve valuable 
purposes during the post-war period, as its use speeds the work of 
searching for new sources of metals, minerals, and other valuable 
natural resources, the present supplies of which are now being rapidly 
depleted. 


FUNDS 


During the fiscal year 1943 there was available for expenditure 
under the direction of the Geological Survey a total of $11,129,028. 
Of this amount $4,699,390 was appropriated directly to the Geologi- 
cal Survey, and $6,429,638 was made available by other Federal 
agencies, and by States and their political subdivisions. In addition, 
$9,104 was allotted from the appropriation for contingent expenses 
of the Department of the Interior for miscellaneous supplies. 


Funds available to the Geological Survey in 1948 from all sources 
General administrative salaries: 
Interior Department Appropriation Act__.___---__._-_. $181, 625 


Urgency Deficiency Appropriation Act__-_.-...___--_- 8, 300 
$189, 925 
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Topographic surveys: 


Interior Department Aepropriation ACtusce ance secs $689, 030 
States, counties, and municipalities________._._.._.---- 337, 279 
War Department .c..<. 3-22 ooo one 2, 199, 124 
Tennessee Valley Authority__...._--_-------.--_..~... 76, 900 
Public Roads Administration__..._._.----_---_.--.-~-- 56, 493 
Miscellaneous repay.___---~._- Fee eee earn ea eee 59, 787 
—————$3, 418, 613 
Geologic surveys: 
Interior Department Appropriation Act---......-_-_._ 961, 485 
States, counties, and municipalities_______.___-_-..--_. 40, C90 
Bureau of Mines_-__-.--.-...-~__.-- 115, 000 
Board of Economic Warfare.....--------------—---. 20, 000 
War Departinenitss..cs. ee ee 30, 000 
Miscellaneous repay___-.-.---.----.-----+~--~+.----- as 8, 151 
1, 174, 726 
Strategic and critical minerals: 
Interior Department Appropriation Act-....-...---.~. 644, 580 
State Department (for work in other American 
MROMUDICS ) oon 5 es ee we 96, 500 
———_ 741,080 
Mineral Resources of Alaska: 
Interior Department Appropriation Act. ..-_--..._ 75,635 
War Department__.- .~- ~~. _. 1,010, 489 
Office for Emergency Management__......-------__... 163, 234 
—_——_—————. 1, 249, 349 
Gaging streams: 
Interior Department Appropriation Act. _--_....--._. 1, 308, 930 
States, counties and municipalities.._..-._.......__.- -- 1, 038, 445 
Permittees and licensees of Federal Power Commission. 25, 059 
Department of the Interior: 
Bonneville Power Administration... ~~... 500 
Fish and Wildlife Service__-..---._.--_. 2, 200 
Office of Indian Affairs_.-.-..-.------. 2. 8, 463 
Office of Land Utilization-......-..--.._--__._ 11, 500 
Bureau of Mines... 2c nec e cece ccn cee 35 
National Park Service...-.....---..--...-._--- 850 
Bureau of Reclamation_-----..--.2 mess 9, 317 
Department of Agriculture_._..-._-._-_-_-. 22, 075 
Commerce Department____ ~~~. 2-2 20 
Federal Power Commission___.-__--.--..--__._ 2 195 
Defense Plant Corporation_—...----__-.—_-_ 12, 500 
Federal Works Agency__-.-__--.--.--.--.__----. 9, 297 
Navy Department. ~~~. ~~ 2, 158 
State Department2..22. 2 ee 48, 353 
Tennessee Valley Authority__..--__-_._--_---_----_ 57, 000 
War Department: 
Office of Chief of ee ee ee re 644, 836 
Mississippi River Commission__-..-_--.___._-____ 4, 975 
War Production Board_-.--.-.--_---....---~----____ 12, 951 
3, 219, 159 
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ification of lands, Interior Department Appropriation Act__-_-- 


$105, 115 | 


ing and binding, Interior Department Appropriation Act__---_- 100, 000 
iration of illustrations, Interlor Department Appropriation Act - 25, 570 
aving and printing geologic and topographic maps: 
nterior Department Appropriation Act. _....--~~-_.. $246, 370 
Liscellaneous repay.___..--......-_-_-~___..--..-..- 179, 667 
——_—-_ 426, 087 
ral leasing: 
‘nterior Department Appropriation Act...--.......... 352, 750 
Navy Department__.... ~~~ 2 35, 000 
Jffice of Indian Affairs_......_...--.-..---_-_..._._-. 90, 090 
\Liscellaneous repay..__-..---_..._..-..------.--~--. 91 
477, 841 
nent from proceeds of sale of water, special account._.....-..-._ 1, 613 
11, 128, 028 
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Bureau of Reclamation 


Harry W. Basnore, Acting Commissioner ' 


HE spotlight of war retained a sharp focus during the fiscal year 

1943 on two major fields of production—food and power. In both, 
the activities of the Bureau of Reclamation in the western third of the 
Nation played a major role. 

The productive farms served by its irrigation facilities provided 
bountiful food crops to a hard-driving, fighting Nation. At the same 
time the Bureau’s mighty hydroelectric generators sent an ever-grow- 
ing stream of kilowatts into war production plants and projects. 

In the early days of the war one of the greatest single tasks con- 
fronting the United States was to overcome Axis superiority in the 
production of planes, tanks, ships, and guns. ‘Toward this objective 
the Bureau offered great blocks of power. The far-sighted policy 
which was exemplified in the construction of Boulder, Grand Coulee, 
and Parker Dams in time of peace to keep ahead of the inevitable 
growth of the West, paid immediate dividends as the Nation prepared 
for war. Reclamation’s pre-Pearl Harbor installations were doubled 
by June 30, 1943. Generators rated at 900,000 kilowatts were added, 
most of them 2 to 10 years ahead of schedule. The potential output 
from the new capacity is sufficient to manufacture the aluminum to 
build more than 30,000 giant four-motored bombers annually. 

Major attention also was directed toward measures to augment 
food stocks which were required to meet the increased demands of the 
armed forces, lend-lease countries, liberated peoples across the seas, 
and civilians at home. 

The Bureau of Reclamation anticipated the wartime need for more 
food and was prepared to bring about increased food production to 


‘Mr, Bashore, Assistant Commissioner of Reclamation since May 27, 1989, was 
appointed Commissioner by President Roosevelt and took office on August 3, 1943. William 
E. Warne, former Chief of Information of the Bureau, was appolnted Assistant Commis- 
sioner by the Secretary of the Interior at the same time and entered on his duties on 
August 9. Due to ill health, John Chatfield Page, Commissioner of Reclamation since 
January 25, 1937, resigned his position in June. 
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meet an emergency as critical as the earlier need for increased hydro- 
electric power. From the nearly 4,000,000 acres of irrigated land 
served by Reclamation systems in 15 western states came large sup- 
plies of vital foods—beans, potatoes, sugar, fruits, and other commodi- 
ties equally important. The output for the calendar year 1942 was 
valued at more than a quarter of a billion dollars, 45 percent greater 
than the record crop return for 1941. 

For the 1943 season Reclamation farmers diverted their efforts from 
the less essential to the more important war crops. This “win the 
_ war” spirit resulted in record spring plantings of potatoes, beans, and 
alfalfa (for beef and dairy herds), the harvest of which is expected 
to exceed the high 1942 production total. 

The Bureau’s war food construction program to extend its irriga- 
tion service to nearly 2,000,000 additional acres by 1945 was given im- 
petus toward the close of the year by congressional recommendations. 
‘he Senate and House Appropriations Committees urged the War 
Production Board, which controls construction, to reexamine stop- 
orders which that agency had issued against irrigation construction 
late in 1942 in order to divert critical materials to other war pur- 
poses. The objective was to obtain authorization to resume work on 
19 projects and to initiate construction on others. Appropriations 
were made to advance the program. 

The War Food Administration, which has the responsibility for 
food production, specifically recommended to the War Production 
Board that irrigation construction on eight Bureau projects, affecting 
about 900,000 acres, be permitted. Up to June 30 clearances had been 
given by the Board on projects serving 278,C00 acres. 

The power made available in the fiscal year from two new plants 
brought into operation and from additional generators at other major 
projects was responsible for much of the West’s continued expansion 
in war production. With a 35 percent increase in capacity and a 
100 percent gain in output, Reclamation plants supplied power to 
industries which produce aluminum and magnesium, airplanes, ships, 
ferro-alloys for tanks, explosives and manganese, and which process 
foods, and provide other materials vital to the prosecution of the war. 

The output of Bureau power plants this fiscal year was 914 billion 
kilowatt-hours. Additional installations in progress on June 30 in- 
dicate a production in the next fiscal year of 15 to 16 billion kilowatt- 
hours—a volume greater than was produced by all power plants in 
the United States in 1914. 

Bureau facilities provided industrial water for war industries and 
municipal water for the civilian and military population of the Los 
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Angeles area and other western centers. This service also was an 
effective aid toward greater war output. 

Through irrigation, power, or municipal water service, nearly all 
of the 52 Reclamation projects in operation facilitated war activities 
at such important points as Army and Navy military posts, air bases 
and training centers, and war production plants. Nearly 5,000,000 
persons, a third of the population of the West, live in the areas which 
are served by the Bureau’s systems. 

While concentrating on war activities, the Bureau continued its 
investigation of the feasibility of irrigation and multiple-purpose 
projects which will be added to a shelf of post-war public works. The 
construction of these projects will provide local and regional em- 
ployment and contribute to national post-war industrial] activity. 
When completed, these projects will provide permanent settlement 
opportunities on irrigated Jand for demobilized service men and in- 
dustrial workers. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has as its objective the conservation 
of the limited water resources of the West for irrigation, power de- 
velopment, domestic and industrial water supply, and for other bene- 
ficial uses. Under the Reclamation Act of 1902, the Bureau’s activi- 
ties are confined to the 17 states west of, or bisected by, the 100th 
meridian. Except for a narrow strip on the Pacific coast, north of 
San Francisco, and in the high mountains, the rainfall in this region 
is inadequate, and irrigation is necessary to sustain agriculture. 
While coal, oil, and gas as fuel for power plants are available in 
some areas, the principal reliance is on hydroelectric developments 
for war and peacetime industries, and for military, commercial, do- 
mestic, and rural needs. 


FIVE MILLION PERSONS IN AREA SERVED 


Of the nearly 5 million persons who live in the areas which are 
served by the facilities provided by the Bureau of Reclamation in 
15 western states, more than 314 million were supplied power and 
domestic water, and 1,197,880 lived on the 88,050 farms which are 
served by the irrigation projects or in the 316 towns on or near these 
developments. In the irrigation areas served were 1,187 schools, 
1,484 churches, and 137 banks with deposits totaling $520,357,000 
(see table 3). 

At the end of the fiscal year 71 projects were in operation, under 
construction, or authorized. Fifty-two of this number were generat- 
ing power or supplying water for irrigation or for domestic, military, 
or industrial use. Important features remain to be constructed on 
many of the projects that are in operation. Nine others are in vary- 
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ing stages of construction. Also authorized are nine projects on 
which the initiation of work was deferred at the beginning of the 
war. One project, authorized at the close of the fiscal year, is sched- 
uled for early construction. 

The storage capacity of 81 reservoirs in operation reached a new 
high of more than 64 million acre-feet, about 20,000 billion gallons. 
The 151-mile long lake behind Grand Coulee Dam (Columbia Basin 
project, Washington) reached capacity for the first time on July 12, 
1942, 

Cumulative crop values for the 41 years of operation have passed 
the 3 billion dollar mark (see table 2). ‘The amount is more than four 
times the construction costs through June 30 (see table 5). 

Under the Reclamation Act and amendments, and other legislation, 
more than 95 percent of the construction costs of projects is reimburs- 
able. The remainder is allocated to flood control, aid to navigation, 
contributed labor, or will be repayable by municipalities for supple- 
mental water supplies. 


FOOD ASSUMES INCREASED SIGNIFICANCE 


Long before the necessity for expanding the Nation’s agricultural 
plant for war purposes was given the proper emphasis, the Bureau 
was reappraising its facilities and construction program to determine 
what contributions it could make toward increasing food production. 
The Bureau recognized that through construction of additional irri- 
gation systems new lands could be brought into cultivation promptly 
and supplemental water could be provided for irrigated areas where 
water shortages were curtailing crop production. 

The Bureau was also fully aware that because of the increased 
demand for food in the Far West due to war conditions it was doubly 
essential to expand irrigated agriculture in the arid and semiarid 
regions. This demand resulted from military concentrations, the 
growing civilian population, lend-lease requirements, and overseas 
shipments to the armed forces in the Western Pacific. Dependent on 
irrigation for 75 percent of its food and never self-sufficient in dairy 
products and meat, the West faced a critical situation. Added imports 
from the Middle West and East further taxed transportation facilities 
already overburdened with movements of troops and materials. 

In March 1942, the Bureau proposed an accelerated program for 
expanding existing and developing new water supplies which called 
for a speed-up of work on projects under construction. It also in- 
cluded the initiation of new undertakings. The program would have 
made more water available for food production in 1943, 1944, and 1945. 
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Through the summer of 1942, the Bureau continued construction on 
25 projects insofar as critical materials were available. The restricted 
construction came to a virtual standstill, except for power installa- 
tions on five projects, following a sweeping stop-construction order 
which was issued by the War Production Board late in 1942. Subse- 
quently limited construction of certain facilities was permitted on 12 
irrigation and municipal water projects. 

Alive to the increasing food requirements in the winter of 1942-43, 
the Bureau presented a second accelerated program under which, by 
1945, the irrigated acreage it serves could be increased by 75 percent. 
The lands benefited were to be devoted primarily to the production of 
beans, potatoes, and alfalfa for livestock feed—critical war foods. 

In March, the Secretary of the Interior announced a departmental 
food program under which the Bureau could extend irrigation service 
to a total of 9,000,000 acres in 5 years. Under this program, the out- 
put from irrigated land of some of the more important war crops 
could be doubled by 1947. The achievement of the results under these 
programs depended on immediate clearance for critical materials, 
adequate funds, and manpower. As a result of delays in obtaining 
these prerequisites, a revised program was outlined in June 1943 
under which irrigation service could be extended to 2,000,000 addi- 
tional acres by 1945. This program included resumption of construc- 
tion on 19 projects on which work had been halted by stop-construc- 
tion orders and initiating construction on a large number of new 
projects. Emphasis, as in the previous programs, was placed on those 
which could be begun query and which would require a minimum 
of critical materials. 

Acting to get the projects approved and construction started, the 
Bureau presented detailed information on each to the War Food Ad- 
ministration which had the authority to recommend irrigation con- 
struction to the War Production Board. 

At the close of the year, the War Food Administration had recom- 
mended for wartime construction eight projects proposed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, as follows: 


Colorado____________ Colorado-Big Thompson and Mancos.’? 

Idaho__..._____.__-_- Anderson Ranch Dam (Boise). 

California___._.__-_. Central Valley (Friant Dam, Madera and Friant-Kern 
Canals). 

Oregon-Calif._______- Klamath-Modoc.? 

South Dakota____-__ Rapid Valley." 

101: | | eee re ee Newton.’ 

Washington_..______ Yakima-Roza.? 


?War Production Board approved resumption of construction on July 27, 1943. 
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Of these, Friant Dam and the Madera Canal of the Central Valley 
project had been given clearance by the War Production Board on 
June 30 and the remainder were under consideration. Construction 
to protect the Yuma (Arizona) air base from dust storms had pre- 
viously been authorized on the Gila project. Clearance had also been 
given on Scofield Dam in Utah primarily as a flood control measure. 
Both projects will aid in food production. 

The Bureau personnel encouraged a shift from less essential to the 
more important war crops. As of June 30, 1943, reports of actual 
and estimated plantings received from 26 projects, comprising 82 
percent of the total acreage of all projects, showed a 44.5 percent in- 
crease in potato acreage, a 36.2 percent increase in bean acreage, and 
a 1.8 percent increase in alfalfa acreage. The production of alfalfa, 
fed to beef and dairy stock, means increased quantities of meat and 
dairy products. The 1943 cultivated acreage will be the largest ever 
reported for Federal Reclamation projects. 


POWER FOR WAR 


Keeping ahead of the unprecedented industrial expansion in the 
West, Reclamation power production rose from about 434 billion 
kilowatt-hours in the fiscal year 1942 to about 91,4 billion in 1943, 
an increase of 100 percent. 

The installed capacity of 30 power plants on 19 projects in 11 
states is practically double the June 30, 1941 installation. The new 
900,000 kilowatts made available in the 2-year period—potentially 
more than 7 billion kilowatt-hours—was transmitted almost entirely 
to busy war production centers. Translated into terms of war 
equipment, the added power is highly significant. It is sufficient 
to produce annually more than 30 huge battleships or more than 
11,000 four-motored bombers. 

Most of the new generators were installed far ahead of schedule. 
At Grand Coulee about half a million kilowatts were installed 2 to 5 
years ahead of original plans. Initial schedules called for the first 
generator to be in service at Grand Coulee in 1943 or 1944. Instead, 
five giant machines are now turning. Parker Dam power plant. 
situated on the Colorado River below Boulder Dam and rated at more 
than 115,000 kilowatts, was put into operation 8 years ahead of 
schedule. 

The gain in Reclamation power capacity during the fiscal year 
totaled about 480,000 kilowatts. In addition the Bureau began 
transmitting power from the Fort Peck (Montana) plant, built by 
the Corps of Engineers, War Department. | 
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The gross revenue from power plants operated by the Bureau rose 
to a new high of $14,335,618.01 as compared with $8,233,477 in the 
fiscal year 1942. 

Power produced at Grand Coulee Dam was consumed chiefly by 
aluminum reduction industries. From this area came 30 percent of 
the national output of this important light metal. Also served in this 
region are many shipyards and other war plants. The Pacific South- 
west is to a large extent dependent on power generated at Boulder 
and Parker Dams on the Colorado River. Here are situated the 
largest magnesium plant in the world, major airplane factories, and. 
industries’ producing steel, aluminum, ammunition, ships, and syn- 
thetic rubber. This power is also used in mining operations. In the 
intermountain states, war industries, food processing plants, and 
military establishments are served. 

Boulder Dam power plant moved still further out in front as the 
largest in the world, its capacity being increased to nearly a million 
kilowatts by the addition of two more generators. 

Grand Coulee took its place as the world’s third largest hydro- 
electric development with an installation at the end of the year of 
nearly a half million kilowatts. Two units of more than 70,000 
kilowatts each were transferred to this power plant from Shasta Dam 
(Central Valley project, California) to make their output available 
a year ahead of schedule. The Shasta powerplant was not ready 
to receive the machines and others would be available when the 
plant was completed. 

Two units of more than 10,000 kilowatts each were installed in the 
Green Mountain Dam power plant, the first feature of the Colorado- 
Big Thompson project (Colorado) to begin operation. 

The War Production Board late in 1942 permitted installations 
rated at 776,000 kilowatts to proceed at five projects, while halting 
installation of 865,000 kilowatts. In addition to the new generators 
at Boulder, Parker, Grand Coulee, and Green Mountain Dams, which 
have gone into operation, other installations were excepted from a 
general stop-construction order. These included an additional gene- 
rator at Boulder Dam, to be in service in October 1944; three gen- _ 
erators at Grand Coulee, scheduled to be in operation by February 
1944; two generators of more than 70,000 kilowatts at Shasta Dam, to 
begin operating by March 1944; and a 97-mile transmission line from 
Shasta Dam to Oroville, Calif., over which Shasta power will be 
delivered for distribution to war industries in northern California. 

Power installations scheduled for service before 1945-46, which 
were halted, totaled 865,600 kilowatts. These included generators at. 
Keswick Dam of the Central Valley project, and Anderson Ranch 
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Dam of the Boise project (Idaho), where all construction work was 
limited. Work was barred on Davis Dam and power plant on the 
Colorado River in the Pacific Southwest and on facilities which would 
have made possible installations at six power plants (other than Green 
Mountain Dam) on the Colorado-Big Thompson project. Three big 
generators for the right powerhouse at Grand Coulee Dam and an 
additional machine for Shasta Dam were also barred. 


WATER SERVES WAR INDUSTRIES 


In addition to providing power for war industries and irrigation 
water for increased food production, Reclamation projects made avail- 
able, as a third major war contribution, a reliable supply of water for 
war factories and military centers. Five operating projects provided 
water and, in addition, a municipal supply for civilian use. Ad- 
ditional construction on one of these projects and on three others 
which are under construction will extend this service in the future. 

Los Angeles and 12 other cities of the southern California metropol- 
itan area, and the world’s largest magnesium plant near Las Vegas, 
Nev., receive fresh water from the Colorado River through the 
Boulder and Parker Dam system. 

The Contra Costa Canal of the Central Valley project (California) 
is the source of a supplemental supply for the cities of the upper San 
Francisco Bay region and for industries in the Pittsburg, Calif., area. 
Military encampments near El Paso, Tex., are dependent on the irri- 
gation reservoirs of the Rio Grande project (Texas-New Mexico) ; 
and the cities of Salt Lake, Provo, and Ogden on projects in Utah. 

To provide added industrial and domestic water for the increased 
population of the Salt Lake and Provo areas, resulting from the estab- 
lishment of large military centers and from the expansion of industry, 
the Bureau, under limited War Production Board clearance, is con- 
tinuing enlargement of the Weber-Provo Canal part of the Provo 
River project. This construction also will provide a supplemental 
‘supply of irrigation water for a large area of land. 

The other three projects under construction are the Altus project 
(Oklahoma), the Rapid Valley project (South Dakota), and the 
Tucumcari project (New Mexico) which will supplement existing 
municipal storage for the cities of Altus, Rapid City, and Tucumcari, 
respectively, as well as irrigate land in the vicinity of each. 
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Tasie 1.—Reclamation areas and crop returns, calendar year 1942! 


Area in Crop values 
Irrigable Irrigated | cultivation 

area 2 area (paving 
area) Total Per acre 

Acres Acres Acres 
Regular projects. .........-----.2---- 2-88 2, 377, 483 1, &97, 828 1, 873. 979 $138, 181, 276 $73.74 
Storage projects 3... 2.22 1, 014, 223 790, 805 796, 442 55, 602, 431 69. 81 
Storage projects (no crop returns)........-- Oo 37 Gs les ses out cA ee eon odd chug Sosiseeomnmevecaloiesesuee 
Special and Warren Act lands...........-. 1, 360, 757 | 1,247,512 | 1, 206, 651 78, 264, 809 64. 86 
Grand total, 1942. ...22..222 22 ee. 4, 821,839 | 3,936,235 ! 3,877,072 272, 048, 516 70. 17 
Grand total, 1941.....2.2..0..2...2.- 4,915,716 | 3,448,383 | 3, 380, 460 159, 885. 997 47.30 
Increase or decrease, 1941-42. .........-.2.. 4 —093,877 | +487,852 | +496, 612 | +112, 162.519 | +22. 87 


1A detailed table of area and returns by individual projects is available on request from the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Washineton, D.C. 
2 Area for which the Bureau {s prepared to supply water. 
Includes Imperial Valley (California) served by the All-American Canal] (not previously reported). 
¢ Decrease from 1941 to 1942 explained by readjustments of estimated acreage. 


CROP VALUES SOAR TO NEW HIGH 


The gross value of crops produced on land which is served by 
Reclamation facilities rose to a record high of $272,048,516 during the 
calendar year 1942. The figure for the first time included returns, 
amounting to $38,163,991, from, the Imperial Valley of California, 
wholly served forthe first year by the All-American Canal of the 
Boulder Dam system. Exclusive of the Imperial Valley, the gross 
returns from Reclamation projects in 1942 was 4514 percent greater 
than in 1941, when the grand total was $159.885,997, and 100 percent 
greater than the next previous high, $117,788,677, set in 1940 (see 
table 2). 

These totals probably would be increased more than 25 percent if the 
value of livestock fattened on Reclamation projects, and of dairy and 
poultry products were included. The gross values are also exclusive 
of returns from two supplemental water projects. 

The over-all cultivated acreage rose from 3,380,460 in 1941 to 
3,877,072 in 1942. Most of this increase was due to the inclusion of 
410,768 acres in the Imperial Valley of California. On projects that 
were constructed entirely by the Bureau, and on projects that were 
furnished supplemental storage water from Bureau works, the culti- 
vated acreage totaled 2,670,421 and crop values, $193,783,707 (includ- 
ing Imperial Valley returns). These totals compare with 1941 figures 
of 2,178,288 acres and $110,399,807. The cultivated acreage under 
special and Warren Act contracts, which receive supplemented water 
from Bureau works, rose from 1,202,172 in 1941 to 1,206,651 in 1942 
and the crop values from $49,486,191 to $78,264,809. 

Farmers on Bureau of Reclamation projects produced large quan- 
tities of war crops, including an estimated 2,841,162 bushels of dry 
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edible beans, 27,329,085 bushels of white potatoes, and 2,744,970 tons 
of alfalfa. Translated into annual supplies for civilians, this pro- 
duction would supply beans for 22 million persons, potatoes for 13 
million, and, through alfalfa for beef and dairy herds, beef for 4% 
million persons and milk for 334 million. 

In 1942 the area planted to sugar beets was 138,407 acres, an increase 
of 37,188 acres over 1941. The production was 1,775,559 tons—a 
record output and indicative of the response of Reclamation farmers 
to appeals for meeting the national sugar shortage. The yield per 
acre was lower than the yields of previous years, due primarily to 
inadequate labor. In the spring of 1943 an average decrease of 29.6 
percent in beet acreage planted was reported from 24 projects due to 
Jabor and price conditions. 

Other crops that are grown on Reclamation projects include fruit 
and nuts, vegetables, small grains, long-staple cotton, flax, hops, and 
seeds. 

Due to war conditions no new land was opened to entry on the 
projects during the year. 
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CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES CURBED 


The War Production Board, late in 1942, ordered construction 
halted on all Reclamation projects excepting power installations on 
five projects, Parker Dam, Boulder Dam, Columbia Basin (Grand 
Coulee), Colorado-Big Thompson (Green Mountain Dam), and Cen- 
tral Valley (Shasta Dam and the Shasta-Oroville transmission line). 
Inability to obtain critical materials previously had greatly limited 
construction. 

Cognizant that the future food demands of the Nation would exceed 
its current agricultural production capacity, the Bureau waged a vig- 
orous campaign throughout the remainder of the fiscal year to bring 
about cancellation of the stop-construction orders. 

Appeals were made to the Facility Review Committee of the War 
Production Board. As a result, additional work was permitted to 
proceed under specified limitations on certain facilities of the fol- 
lowing irrigation and municipal water projects: 

Gila (Arizona) : 5,500 acres for the production of guayule rubber. 

Shirley and Terry units, Buffalo Rapids No, 1 project (Montana): 
where facilities, which would serve 8,150 acres, were nearing com- 
pletion. | 

Yakima-Roza project (Washington) : where facilities, which would 
serve 5,000 acres, were nearing completion. 

Buford-Trenton project (North Dakota): where facilities, which 
would serve 14,800 acres, were nearing completion. 

Gooding Division of the Minidoka project (Idaho), Tule Lake Divi- 
sion of the Klamath project (Oregon-California), and Heart Moun- 
tain Division of the Shoshone project (Wyoming): to provide em- 
ployment for Japanese evacuees. 

Mancos project (Colorado), Rapid Valley project (South Dakota), 
and Deschutes project (Oregon): to provide employment for con- 
scientious objectors in Civilian Public Service Camps. 

Lugert-Altus project (Oklahoma): construction of Altus Dam to 
a height sufficient to provide a supplemental supply of water for the 
city of Altus near which a large military activity is located. 

Provo River project (Utah): enlargement of the Weber-Provo- 
Canal to bring industrial water to a new steel plant. 

Plans were under way to complete Friant Dam by installing con- 
trol valves borrowed from Boulder Dam, and the Madera Canal, two 
features of the Central Valley project (California). These features 
were given clearance by the War Production Board. Two power 
plants, at Parker Dam on the Colorado River and Green Mountain 
Dam of the Colorado-Big Thompson project (Colorado), were com- 
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pleted. Excavation of two major tunnels was continued until late 
in December when stop-construction orders went into effect. They 
were the 13-mile Continental Divide tunnel (Colorado-Big Thompson 
project) and the 6-mile Duchesne tunnel (Provo River project, Utah). 

Action of the Rubber Director in reducing the scope of the guayule 
program, resulted in adjustments of the plans for construction on 
the Gila project. The acreage to be served was increased from 5,500 
to 8,500 acres for dust control in the vicinity of the Yuma air base, 
and for the production of alfalfa for livestock feed. 

Construction at the end of the year remained at a standstill or 
was restricted because of War Production Board orders (exclusive 
of power installations) on the following projects: the Coachella 
Branch of the All-American Canal (California); the Friant-Kern 
Canal of the Central Valley project; Mirage Flats (Nebraska) ; Tu- 
cumcari (New Mexico) ; Eden, Kendrick, and Riverton (Wyoming) ; 
Davis Dam (Arizona-Nevada) ; Anderson Ranch Dam and Payette 
Division, Boise project (Idaho); Buffalo Rapids No. 2 (Montana) ; 
Provo River (Utah) ; and Columbia Basin (Washington). 


WATER CONSERVATION PROGRAM PROGRESSES 


Construction proceeded on 8 projects under the Water Conservation 
and Utilization program, the purpose of which is to stabilize agri- 
cultural production and employment in the Great Plains and similar 
areas suffering periodic droughts. One of the projects, Buffalo Rapids 
No. 1 (Montana), under which 15,500 acres of land were brought into 
cultivation, was completed. Water was delivered for the first time 
on the Buford-Trenton project (North Dakota) this spring, to 9,000 
acres. This acreage may be expanded to 14,800 during the year. 

The 8 projects when completed will irrigate 94,000 acres of land 
and will benefit nearly a million acres of range land valuable for the 
support of livestock. In addition to the above two, the projects in this 
program are: Eden (Wyoming), Rapid Valley (South Dakota), 
Newton (Utah), Mirage Flats (Nebraska), Buffalo Rapids No. 2, 
(Montana), and Mancos (Colorado). 

Construction progress was seriously retarded by the disbandment of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and the Work Projects Administra- 
tion which had contributed nonreimbursable labor for construction. 
Stop-construction orders of the War Production Board relating to 
six of the projects brought work to a halt. These were issued late 
in 1942 and were in effect for the remainder of the fiscal year. 

On June 24, 1943, President Roosevelt authorized construction of the 
Scofield project (Utah) for flood control. A new earth-fill dam, which 
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will also provide irrigation water to 12,500 acres of land, is to be 
constructed. 
Fifty-two Projects in 41 Years 


One hundred and sixty-seven dams and 30 power plants have 
been constructed by the Bureau of Reclamation in connection with the 
construction of 52 irrigation or multiple-purpose projects since the 
passage of the Reclamation Act of 1902. In addition, the Bureau has 
built 5,822 miles of transmission lines, 5,106 miles of ditches and 
drains, 210,487 canal structures, 14,357 bridges, 23,401 culverts, 6,498 
flumes, 381 tunnels totaling 108 miles in length, 2,290 miles of pipe, and 
4.208 miles of road. In building these structures 611,560,346 cubic 
yards of earth and rock were excavated and 33,203,253 cubic yards of 
concrete (containing 37,310,546 barrels of cement) were placed. 


Shasta Dam Nears Completion 


Shasta Dam on the Sacramento River, dominant structure of the 
vast Central Valley project (California) and one of the three largest 
concrete dams in the world, was 87 percent complete at the end of the 
fiscal year. Ultimately to be higher than Grand Coulee and more 
massive than Boulder, Shasta will contain 5,556,667 cubic yards of 
concrete. The first crest block was poured in April. 

Two of five generators, each rated at more than 70,000 kilowatts, 
are being installed and will be ready for commercial production by 
March 1944. | 

Stop-orders which the War Production Board issued late in 1942, 
affecting Friant Dam, Keswick Dam, and the Madera Canal, all 
prominent features of the Central Valley development, were modified 
late in the fiscal year. Concrete work was resumed on Keswick Dam, 
to bring it to full height and to complete the powerhouse building. 
The Bureau advertised for bids on the Madera Canal construction and 
plans were completed for borrowing three 84-inch needle valves from 
the Boulder Dam outlet works for installation at Friant Dam to con- 
tro] diversion of the river’s flow to the irrigation canal system. 


Yakima-Roza Developed Rapidly 


Irrigators on the Roza division of the Yakima project (Washing- 
ton) kept ahead of canal construction in preparing their land for 
cultivation. Many planted their crops before their farm ditches were 
completed. About 14,000 acres of land had been brought into pro- 
duction. Plans were under way to bring 18,500 acres under irriga- 
tion during 1944 following a recommendation of the War Food Ad- 
ministration for resumption of work on the project. 
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FIELD INVESTIGATIONS ON WARTIME BASIS 


The project planning activities of the Bureau of Reclamation since 
1941 have been geared to war and post-war considerations. The inves- 
tigation and study of the land and water resources of the 17 western 
states is preliminary to the preparation of plans for the development 
of irrigation and multiple-purpose projects, including power installa- 
tions. 

Studies and investigations by the Bureau cover entire river 
basins and their subdivisions, followed by studies and investigations 
of individual projects fitting into the pattern of an economic basin 
development. This avoids the haphazard construction of individual 
projects without consideration of each region as a whole. 

Investigations in the upper Missouri River states are representa- 
tive of basin-wide studies. These extend from the headwaters in 
Montana and Wyoming to Yankton, S. Dak., and to the subbasins 
of the Platte and Republican Rivers. As a result of the data as- 
sembled, Commissioner Page in October 1942 proposed that the Mis- 
sourl River Basin states seek the consent of Congress to negotiate 
a compact dividing the waters of the river in the best interests of the 
inhabitants of the area for irrigation, power, flood control, and naviga- 
tion. A Missouri Basin states committee was formed at Omaha in 
May 1943 to further the development of the river. 

During the fiscal year the investigations had two major objectives. 
The first was the extension of irrigation to increase food production. 
The second was the development of a shelf of projects for inclusion 
in a comprehensive post-war public works program. 

During the year, 150 irrigation and multiple-purpose projects and 
38 river basins and subbasins were actively under investigation. 

Progress on 85 projects warranted their being listed as desirable for 
immediate construction as part of the war food production pro- 
gram. On 41 others, field work and studies were advanced to the 
point where immediate preparation of construction plans for post- 
war execution was scheduled. Projects not approved for construc- 
tion because they would not produce food in sufficient quantities in 
time to aid the prosecution of the war and others whose feasibility has 
been determined can be included in the post-war reserve. 

With the objective of providing additional electric power for vital 
war production in the West, final reports were completed on 3 power 
projects and detailed surveys continued on 8 others. Preliminary 
reports on 27 developments, including the above 11, were completed 
in fiscal year 1942. 

In addition to the foregoing activities the Bureau also reviewed 
flood control reports of the Corps of Engineers, War Department, in 
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numerous stream basins in California. This work is being carried 
on under the terms of an agreement dated August 14, 1939, by which 
the Bureau of Reclamation, the Corps of Engineers, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture interchange information on multiple-purpose 
projects. This coordination and cooperation provides for maximum 
utilization of water resources of each region. 


; POST-WAR PROGRAMMING IN PROGRESS 


At the end of the war, providing employment opportunities for 
returning service men and emergency industrial workers will be one of 
the Nation’s greatest responsibilities. Recognizing that the solution of 
this grave problem is dependent on advance preparations, the Bureau 
continued the development of a post-war public works program in- 
volving construction of 150 to 200 irrigation and multiple-purpose 
projects. 

The program would provide 3 billion man-hours of work—equiva- 
lent to 3 years employment for 480,000 men. Tentative estimates place 
the construction cost at about 3 billion dollars. 

Projects which are not completed as part of the war food program 
will be added to the post-war reservoir. As rapidly as current in- 
vestigations can be carried out without impeding the Bureau’s war 
activities, the list of projects will be enlarged. 

In addition to providing employment, the program will prove a 
stabilizing influence in western economy. It will extend the Bureau's 
irrigation service to 15,000,000 acres of land. Settlement opportunities 
will be provided on newly irrigated land for 125,000 farm families. 
_ By supplementing existing irrigation supplies the Bureau will make 
it possible to settle 40,000 additional] families on land now inadequately 
irrigated. Through the construction of hydroelectric installations, 
3,300,000 kilowatts of new power can be provided. 


Special Studies Advanced 


To assure the best results from irrigation facilities under construc- 
tion or proposed, the Bureau advanced special studies directed at agri- 
cultural and other economic problems on three projects. 

An interim report was in preparation on the Columbia Basin Joint 
Investigations, inaugurated in connection with the large area to be 
irrigated in Washington from Grand Coulee Dam. This report will 
outline a program for the development and settlement during the 
post-war period of lands which cover an area larger than the State 
of Delaware. 
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Progress was made on the Central Valley Project Studies which were 
announced in 1942 as a means of assuring the best results from the 
construction in California of the most complex multiple-purpose proj- 
ect the Bureau has undertaken. As in the Columbia Basin Joint In- 
vestigations, many Federal and State agencies are participating. 

The Yuma Mesa (Gila project, Arizona) Predevelopment Commit- 
tee continued its plans for launching a large scale demonstration of the 
productivity of desert mesa lands under irrigation. The Appropria- 
tions Committee of the United States Senate on June 17, 1943, re- 
affirmed recommendations for this work. In approving a dust control 
program for the project to protect a nearby Army airbase, the com-. 
mittee urged alfalfa production for war food purposes. It also. 
directed that the Bureau should seek to obtain the greatest permanent 
benefit possible from the wartime activities on this and other projects. 


Structures Protected Against Sabotage 


Approximately 650 Federal guards continued to protect vital Rec- 
lamation dams, power plants, and irrigation structures where saboteurs 
ight strike. Vigilance was maintained on a 24-hour basis. Flood 
lights, steel fences, and other protective devices aided the officers. 


Laboratory Streamlines War Work 


Faster construction methods and the use of alternative designs and 
substitute materials resulted from the activities of the Bureau’s engi- 
neering laboratories in Denver toward solving problems introduced 
by the shortage of manpower and strategic materials. 

The laboratory facilities served the Bureau’s needs and were used 
extensively by other agencies of the Government. These included the 
War and Navy Departments, the Maritime Commission, the War Pro- 
duction Board, the Public Roads Administration, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and the Panama Canal. 
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Project Operators Increase Food Output 


Increased production of critical foodstuffs to meet expatr. . 
demands resulted from the activities of the Division of Oyera 
Maintenance, with headquarters in Denver. Results were : 
by urging farmers to cultivate small undeveloped tract- ©- 
holdings, and by encouraging them to shift from le-s ex--rt. 
more important war crops. 

Cooperative arrangements were continued with the Farn : 
Administration, which extends financial assistance to settler + 
developed Reclamation areas, including Water Con-ervsa: | 
Utilization projects, and with the Extension Service of the I); 
of Agriculture, whose agricultural specialists assi-t farmers is 
tion matters on new Bureau developments. ! 

As part of the Bureau’s educational program, a new film “I: - 
Pastures” was completed and released. This and other mov.- 
trated lectures, and circulars, designed to assist farmers in nai. 
most. economical use of available water supplies, in prevent : 
erosion, and in eradicating noxious weeds, were widely d.- 
during the year among farmers and local organizations on the ; 
and in communities of the West. 


Reclamation Lands Leased 


More than 625.000 acres of public land (withdrawn by the | 
In connection with completed or partially completed = pre;- 
projects under investigation) were under lease at the end of ¢' 
year. Approximately 580,000 acres are being grazed and 4°. 
being utilized for crop production. In addition, approximate: 
000 acres of Reclamation withdrawn lands have been tens: 
transferred to the Grazing Service for supervision in the : 
of efficient range administration under the Taylor Grazing Ac 


Soil and Moisture Problems Studied 


Control of erosion and prevention of seepage in irrigatie 
was the major activity under the Soil and Moisture Con-: 
program. Much field testing work was done on a number cf ; 
in placing and testing various types of canal Hnings and in - 
menting with different types of vegetation as soil retention : - 
Programs previously initiated for better control and use of lar 
carried forward by means of demonstrations, experimentatic: : 
Jaboratory and field studies. 


~~ 
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Revised Repayment Contracts Negotiated — 


.@ht amendatory repayment contracts were negotiated with water 
5” organizations under the Reclamation Act of 1939 which provides 
idjustment of existing schedules according to the ability of water 
S to pay. Several other new contracts of 37 requested are in the 
_ Stage of negotiation and approval. Due to present and antici- 
dl augmented incomes, water users on several projects have indi- 
cl that there is no desire for early action on amendatory contracts. 
pproximately 200,000 acres on 11 irrigation projects are in PPOe: 
of reclassificat! ion under the act of 1939. 


Marked Decrease in Requests for Relief 


eflecting increased crop values over all Reclamation projects, the 
il year 1943 saw a marked decrease in the number of applications 
‘ived for relief from payment of accrued construction charges. 
dlications were submitted by 6 water users’ organizations and 7 
ividuals, aggregating $189,922.44. At the end of the year relief 
_ been granted to 4 water users’ organizations for a total amount 
324.530. 

n comparison, applications were received in the fiscal year 1942 
vling $1,061,556 from 22 water users’ organizations. Relief in the 
il amount of $585,432.85 was authorized. 


Japanese Evacuees on Three Projects 


Chirty-six thousand persons of Japanese ancestry, evacuated from 
: Western Defense Zone on the Pacific Coast, occupied relocation 
iters on three projects. Camps of 10,000 persons each were com- 
‘ted and occupied early in the fiscal year on the Gooding division 
the Minidoka project (Idaho), and on the Heart Mountain divi- 
n of the Shoshone project (Wyoming). Sixteen thousand evacuees 
d moved into their temporary war quarters on the Tule Lake divi- 
mn of the Klamath project (Oregon-California) late in the previous 
zal year. The original plans contemplated that the evacuees would 
much of the remaining construction work on these projects. Diffi- 
Ities in obtaining critical materials and equipment made it neces- 
ry to limit activities to completion of irrigation facilities for an 
ea considered adequate for the subsistence of the occupants of each 
nter. Work on this restricted program was in progress during the 
ar with several thousand acres under irrigation. The remainder 

the acreage required will be developed during the next fiscal year. 
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The centers were constructed by the Army Engineers. The Bureau 
supervises the irrigation construction work done by the Japanese. 


Civilian Public Service Building Dam 


A moderate-sized earth-fill dam is being constructed on each of 
three projects under arrangements made with the Selective Service 
System for the establishment of three Civilian Public Service camps 
for conscientious objectors. These forces also clear the reservoir sites 
and. particrpate in canal construction. 

Camps were first occupied during the year on the Rapid Valley 
project (South Dakota) and on the Deschutes project (Oregon) with 
a religious organization responsible for the welfare of the men. A 
supervisory staff was assembled in June for a camp to be operated 
entirely by the Bureau of Reclamation on the Mancos project (Colo- 
rado). The first assignees to this camp are due in July 1943. At the 
end of the year 116 men were stationed at the Rapid Valley camp and 
153 at the Deschutes camp. 


C. C. C. and W. P. A. Disbanded 


Operations on Reclamation projects of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and the Work Projects Administration were terminated dur- 
ing the year. 

All but seven C. C. C. camps had been closed by the end of fiscal 
year 1942, The remaining camps, located on Water Conservation 
and Utilization projects, were suspended by August 1, 1943. Al- 
though the war had greatly reduced the extent of the operations of 
the Work Projects Administration, it was not until early in 1948 that 
the order was given for its liquidation. The C. C. C. enrollees and 
the W. P. A. workers contributed construction labor on a nonreim- 
bursable basis. 

Under the act of July 2, 1942, the Bureau was required to partici- 
pate in disposing of C. C. C. equipment, supplies, and buildings 
valued at many million of dollars most of which was transferred 
to the War and Navy Departments and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 


NEW LEGISLATION ENACTED 


Two major pieces of legislation, the Columbia Basin Project Act 
and the Republican River Compact Consent, were enacted during the 
fiscal year. Another measure, presented late in the fiscal year, was 
the amendments to the Water Conservation and Utilization (Wheeler- 
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Case) Act, gearing the construction program carried out under that 
law to war needs.° 


Columbia Basin Project Act Paseed 


In planning for the settlement and development of 1,200,000 acres 
on the Columbia Basin project. (Washington), which is scheduled for 
construction, the Bureau encountered the difficult question of how 
to get the raw land to settlers at its reasonable value without specula- 
tive increment on account of prospective irrigation. 

The prime purpose of the Columbia Basin Project Act (Public 
Law 8, 78th Cong., Ist Sess.) is to meet this problem squarely. It 
requires owners of land in excess of specified acreages to sell the 
excess acreage at the Government appraised values. Owners who 
dispose of any holdings within 5 years after water is available must 
sell at not more than the appraised values, Appraisals are based on 
dry land or pre-irrigated values. 

Other basic purposes of the act are: (1) to reauthorize the project 
as one subject to the repayment principles of: the Reclamation Act of 
1939 (53 Stat. 1187); (2) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire, sell, exchange, or lease project lands and adjacent lands, 
to establish town sites, and to dedicate portions for public use, all in 
aid of and for the protection, development, or improvement of the 
project; (3) to anticipate local taxing problems, arising out of the 
acquisition of lands by the United States, by authorizing the pay- 
ment, out of funds derived from the lease of these lands, of sums in 
lieu of taxes to the State of Washington or its political subdivisions. 

Construction of the main pumping plant and balancing reservoir 
is authorized, but other work on the irrigation system must await exe- 
cution of repayment contracts with the irrigation districts in which 
the project lands are located. 


Consent to Republican River Compact 


The Republican River Compact provides for the equitable appor- 
tionment of the water's of the Republican River and its drainage area 
among the three States of Colorado, Kansas, and Nebraska, thereby 
removing the basis for interstate litigation and laying the ground- 
work for the development of the water resources of the river basin. 

The consenting legislation is noteworthy also in that, to conform 
to the compact, it provides for Federal consultation with state com- 
pact officials with respect to certain Federal programs or projects 


*This measure became Public Law 152, 78th Cong., Ist Sess., approved July 16, 1943. 
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and requires the Federal Government to respect certain established 
water rights as property. 

Congress in 1942 gave its consent to a compact entered into by the 
three States allocating the waters of the river on an equitable basis, 
but the consent was vetoed by the President because of its potentially 
adverse effect upon Federal activities in the area. 

Subsequently the states and representatives of interested Federal 
agencies met and revised the compact to meet the objections contained 
in the veto message. The legislatures of the three states meeting early 
in 1943 approved the compact and a bill to grant the consent of Con- 
gress became law on May 26, 1943 (Public Law 60, 78th Cong., 1st 


Sess. ). | 
W. C. U. Amendments Proposed 


To fit the construction of projects under the Water Conservation 
and Utilization program to the war food production program, amend- 
ments to existing legislation relating to these projects were drafted 
during the fiscal year. 

The amendments authorize, for the duration of the war, the ex- 
penditure for project construction of appropriated funds in lieu of 
contributions of labor and materials formerly made by the defunct 
Work Projects Administration and the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
The law will permit using prisoners of war in the construction of 
projects, subject to regulation by the appropriate Federal agency. 

The new legislation also will facilitate the speedy construction and 
administration of projects thus permitting quick expansion of produc- 
tive acreage to meet the critical food shortage. 

_ A wartime Reclamation Act (H. R. 3018), which seeks to permit the 
Bureau to speed the construction and operation of irrigation projects, 
was pending when the Congress recessed for the summer. 


BUREAU DECENTRALIZATION PLAN COMPLETED 


After long consideration, plans for decentralizing the Bureau of 
Reclamation to assure a full utilization of the land and water resources 
of the West to meet war and post-war requirements were completed 
during the year. Under the program,‘ six major field offices, headed 
by Regional Directors of Reclamation who would be directly respon- 
' gible to the Commissioner of Reclamation, would be established. 

The reorganization plan, it is felt, will provide for a more thorough 
understanding of area problems and of the needs and potentialities of 


— 


4 The plan was put into effect on September 9, 1943. 
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each area than has been possible heretofore through the Washington, 
D. C., headquarters and Denver (Colo.) engineering office. It is pro- 
posed to establish regional offices at Boise, Idaho; Sacramento, Calif. ;. 
Boulder City, Nev.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Amarillo, Tex., and 
Billings, Mont. 

The plan would also establish four branches with offices at Denver. 
These are: the Branch of Design and Construction, which will assume 
the design and construction responsibilities of the Office of the Chief 
Engineer at Denver; the Branch of Project Investigations, which will 
perform the work now done by the Project Planning Section of the 
Chief Engineer’s office; the Branch of Operation and Maintenance, 
which will carry out the functions of the Operations and Maintenance 
Division, as presently constituted, for irrigation activities; the Branch 
of Fiscal and Administrative Management, which will assume the 
duties of the Office of the Chief Accountant, including the central 
accounting office, and those of the general clerical section of the Office 
of the Chief Engineer. 

Military furloughs, transfers, and stop-work orders restricting 
construction reduced the number of Reclamation employees from 
8,016 on June 30, 1942, to 6,543 on June 30, 19438. Twelve Washington 
office employees and 1,373 field employees were in the armed forces 
of the United States. | 

The number of field offices, exclusive of headquarters of project in- 
vestigations, was reduced from 57 to 54. 

The Bureau pay roll was segregated as follows: 5,623 employees 
engaged in construction or operation and maintenance on field proj- 
ects; 773 in the field headquarters at Denver; 49 attorneys and clerical 
employees engaged in field legal work under the supervision of the 
Chief Counsel; and 98 employees in the Washington office, including 
the Commissioner, the Assistant Commissioner, and several who are 
detailed to other offices. 


Commissipner Page Resigns 


Due to ill health John Chatfield Page, Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion since January 25, 1937, resigned his position in June. His 
resignation was to be effective upon appointment of his successor. 
When his health permits, Mr. Page then will resume his active asso- 
ciation with the Bureau as consulting engineer with headquarters at 
Denver. He first joined the Bureau early in 1909, After 2 years’ 
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TaBLe 4.—Accretions to Reclamation Fund by States 


Bale of public lands Proceeds from oil leasing act 


Fiscal | To June 30, Fiscal To June 30, | June 30, 1948 
year 1943 1 year 1943 1943 

AIG DENG 2 oo ook ees eae os et cee a ceeceemeoe eats $31. 76 $197, 604. 02 $197, 604. 02 
Arizona. .............-...-..-- 604. 23 $2, 766, 339. 36 1, 451. 71 6, 303. 95 2, 772, 643. 31 
California...........-........- 1, 971. 54 8, 304, 067. 54 | 1,002, 995. 24 | 21, 722, 351. 47 30, 026, 419. 01 
Colorado. .......-...-.-.-.---- 3, 531. 91 10, 326, 330. 20 107, 527. 88 1, 104, 787. 40 11, 431, 117. @ 
TOGDO «oo een Shee eed sscubenes , 300. 40 7, 058, 007. 58 128. 64 22, 374. 93 7, 080, 472. 51 
Kansas. .......-.....-.--.-.---]..----- ee eee 1, 033, 601. 40 3, 391. 28 10, 206. 82 1, 043, S08. 22 
ILOUISIGNG = oc eis och occ coewael oeteseuscec|sehdewe dec aresien 11, 111. 04 332, 596. 76 332, 506. 76 
Michiganiecoe2 sos oso toes bec eavae done cxneeeeseasecees 9. 19 56. 45 56. 45 
WSSISSIDO I: o.oo ce ee oe ee cea oat oe aan ses an ee eee eee winnie: 110. 25 110. 25 

ONCONB. 2. occ sen ceGucs essences 1, 397. 12 15, 388, 624. 9n 95, 404. 14 1, 631, 988. 61 17, 020, 613. 51 
Nebraska... ...........--.------ 410. 45 2, 097, 698. 70 .75 330. 75 2, 088, 029. 45 
Nevada.......-.....-...------ 1, 960. 00 1, 042, 345. 90 577. 76 6, 191. 98 1, 048, 537. 88 
New Mexico. ......-..-.....-- 519. 31 6, 742, 810. 30 570, 631.45 | 4, 218,905.43 | 10,961, 715. 73 
North Dakota................-/_...-..-.-.. 12, 219, 646. 27 18, 786. 60 259, 194. 50 12, 478, 840. 77 
Oklahoma.............-.-...--|......--.--- 5, 931, 145. 58 1, 079. 55 7, 169. 32 5, 938, 314. 90 
Oregon... <= <a coececccecece 376.76 | 11,995, 324. 73 105. 26 957.28 | 11,996, 01 
South Dakota...........-.2---]....--- 7, 733, 675. 48 6, 550. 46 19, 296. 72 7, 752, 972. D 

CAD cice es em Cebawnceaeeeens 33. 56 4, 397, 539. 48 147, 567. 67 1, 131, 905. 80 5, 529, 535. B 
Washington.._.._....--..-.-.- 2, 242. 03 7, 475, 102. 22 1, 666. 45 43, 974. 71 7, 519, 076. 
Wyoming. 2.22222... 1, 652. 23 8, 722, 080. 55 | 1, 150, 413. 57 | 40, 644, 043. 15 49, 366, 123. 70 

Ot alc! tb ao 20, 049. 54 | 113, 234, 430. 19 | 3, 218, 400.30 | 71,360, 440.30 | 184, 504, 870. 49 

Proceeds, Federal water power , 

TiGBTISOB sce eee ste ees Ba elt eee Ch deat ct eae W eeeeieen ter 2s Ne eel ey 3 927, 307. 8&8 
Proceeds. potassium royalties , 

TV TOU Ss nt as a co Be a te tree tl ae ot ee a ills oe et oc eld 31,301, 465. 21 
Receipts from naval petroleum 

reserves, 1920 to 1938, act of F 

NAGY 9; 1088S esc os ate ised aauteos| eka ue te Uoel se wadesk eels tee oni see teaece 20, 778, 300. B 

Grarid (otal ois deeds eeetieti et cnd desl tes cued Seco wee ees 216, 601, 043. 82 


1 Proceeds for fiscal year $33,463.43. 
? Proceeds for fiscal year $246,050.79. 


Reclamation Fund Accretions 


service in other fields, he returned in 1911 to serve continuously 
thereafter. | 

Accretions to the Reclamation Fund, created by the Reclamation 
Act of 1902 (table 4), brought the total cash available from this source 
in 41 years to $216,691,943.81. Collections—construction and operation 
and maintenance repayments, water rentals, power, etc.—were $148,- 
346,928.86. Disbursements totaled $344,595,311.90, leaving a balance 
in the fund on June 30 of $20,443,560.77, 

Construction repayments to the Reclamation fund during the year 
totaled $3,116,583.23 ; operation and maintenance collections amounted 
to $1,298,081.11; and water rental, power, and other receipts aggre- 
gated $2,665,801.74. 

The total collections, which are the highest with the exception of 
two years in the history of the Bureau, reflect the improved conditions 
of Reclamation farmers and their response to the President’s anti- 
inflation policy through maintaining payments. The high level of 
the Reclamation fund provides a backlog of resources for the exten- 
sion of irrigation when the resumption of construction is possible. 
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Federal Investment Increased 


Expenditures for construction on all projects during the year totaled 
$53,336,884.87 bringing the federal investment to $870,105,474.92 (see 
table 5). 

Due to war restrictions on construction of irrigation systems, the 
major expenditures were on facilities which would expedite the gen- 
eration of power for war production. These expenditures, however, 
advanced the completion of facilities which will aid irrigation through 
additional storage. The power revenues for these installations will 
assist in financing the cost of irrigation systems. 

Preliminary studies indicate that when the Reclamation construc- 
tion program as laid out at the beginning of the war is completed, 
about 50 percent of the repayable costs will come from power revenues 
and approximately 45 percent from irrigation. The remaining costs 
will be allocated to nonreimbursable purposes—flood control, naviga- 
tion, and contributed labor—or will be repayable by municipalities for 
supplemental water supplies. 

For the fiscal year 1944, Congress appropriated $21,044,000 for con- 
struction of irrigation facilities. With unexpended balances on June 
30, 1943, this brings to $54,745,450 the funds available for extending 
irrigation for war food production. New appropriations by Congress 
for power and multiple-purpose facilities, which will also aid irriga- 
tion, flood and salinity control, or navigation, totaled $13,149,000. 
The unexpended balance for power and multiple-purpose facilities 
brings to $55,340,200 the total available for construction of this type. 
The Bureau thus has available for the fiscal year 1944 a total of 
$100,085,650 for construction purposes. Under existing war condi- 
tions, irrigation construction is subject to recommendations of the 
War Food Administration to the War Production Board and approval 
by the latter agency. Similarly, the construction of power facilities 
is governed by rulings of the War Production Board. 
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Office of Solid Fuels 


Administration for War 


Howarp A. Gray, Deputy Administrator 


XPANSION of the United States war program has created enor- 
mous demands for coal with requirements keeping pace with the 
quickened tempo of armament production. Increased production has 
been required to fill the demands of industry, particularly steel, public 
utilities, railroads, and as raw material used in the manufacture of 
explosives, synthetic rubbers, plastics, medicines, and other essentials. 
Shifts of population to war-production centers and the concentra- 
tion of soldiers and sailors in training camps and naval stations 
brought: increased demands for coal. Conversions of heating plants 
from petroleum to coal also contributed to the necessity for a greater 
supply of coal. 

Increased requirements have been accompanied by changes in the 
distribution pattern and difficulties in meeting demands were accen- 
tuated by acute manpower and equipment shortages, ang by labor 
disturbances. 

Three general coal mine strikes resulted in reducing the amount of 
coal produced by approximately 25,250,000 tons. 

By Presidential Executive order on May 1, the Secretary of the 
Interior took possession and control of mines producing 50 tons or 
more per day, on which work stoppages or strikes had occurred or 
were threatened. The Solid Fuels Administration directed operation 
of the mines until the end of the fiscal year, when this task was turned 
over to the newly-organized Coal Mines Administration. . 

During the year essential demands for coal were supplied and the 
largest protective stock piles in the history of the industry were built. 
Production of bituminous coal reached record heights and anthracite 
output was the largest since 1930. 
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Deficiencies in the production of certain types and sizes of couls, 
uneven distribution of protective stocks and increasing requirements 
in certain areas were recurrent problems requiring constant attention. 

Establishment of the Solid Fuels Administration for War followed 
issuance of Executive Order No. 9332 on April 19, 1943, designating 
the Secretary of the Interior as Administrator. The new organization 
absorbed the personnel and the records of the former Office of Solid 
Fuels Coordinator, which had been set up by Presidential request on 
November 5, 1941. 

The Executive order granted definite authority while the former 
office had been empowered only to recommend and advise. 

Within a few weeks after its establishment, the new authority was 
exercised in meeting the complex problems raised by the strikes and 
the Government’s control of the mines. These were handled expe- 
ditiously through an organization which was assembled with the 
cooperation of the Bituminous Coal Division and the Bureau of 
Mines. 

Through its organization of the coal industry in the previous fiscal 
year and with the assistance of the Solid Fuels Advisory War 
Council, the Office keyed the Nation’s coal program to the estimated 
requirements for 1943. Based on careful studies it estimated 1943 
production requirements for bituminous coal at 600,000,000 tons and 
for anthracite at approximately 65,000,000 tons. 

These figures represented increases of 20,000,000 tons over pre- 
liminary 1942 bituminous output estimates (which exceeded the 
previous record of 1918) and about 5,000,000 tons above 1942 anthra- 
cite production. 

The heavy 1942 production was made possible by a coal-stocking 
- campaign which the Office pressed vigorously to provide an outlet 
for mine output during the normally slack summer months. By 
December 1, despite increasing consumption, bituminous stocks were 
approximately 90,874,000 tons, about 15,000,000 tons above the pre- 
vious 1927 record. Total anthracite stocks were also believed to be 
above normal. 

While rising consumption cut bituminous stocks during the winter, 
at the end of the fiscal year stocks were estimated at 74,028,000 
tons, a substantial cushion against emergencies which might arise. 
These stocks however, were unevenly distributed, with wide differ- 
ences between individual consumers and classes of consumers. 

In cooperation with the Office of War Information, other Govern- 
ment agencies, railroad and industry groups, we carried out a Nation- 
wide campaign to stimulate early ordering of coal. 
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National radio commentators and radio stations cooperated in 
the campaign which, because of the tight supply in anthracite, was 
definitely directed to bituminous coal consuming areas. 

The Office of War Information disseminated material relating to 
the campaign through all media. 

The Administration, through the Department of the Interior 
Radio Section, prepared and distributed radio records which carried 
the Order-Coal-Now message. These were distributed free to retail 
coal dealers and other participants in the campaign, and were used 
on radio advertising programs. The radio time in all cases was 
paid for by the campaign participants. 

Cooperation with civic groups has been freely given and the advice 
of the Administration has been sought by organized retail groups, 
civic committees and newspapers interested in the campaign. 

Public response to the campaign was reflected in the increased 
number of orders reported by coal dealers. 

The major problems of the coal industry—manpower and equip- 
ment shortages—increased during the year in spite of every effort 
at their solution. Estimates indicated a net loss of upwards of 
60,000 miners in 1942, and these iosses to the armed services and 
industry were continuing in 1943. Manpower losses likewise ham- 
pered retail distribution, restricting its capacity. 

While the Solid Fuels Office repeatedly brought the manpower 
situation to the attention of the War Manpower Commission and 
the Selective Service System in an effort to halt or retard the critical 
drain on the industry, marked losses in potential capacity for pro- 
duction and distribution were directly traceable to heavy labor 
turn-over. 

The coal supply would have been further reduced except for the 
establishment of the 42-hour, 6-day week, in the mines which was 
instituted at the behest of the Office. 

Earlier, labor, at the request of the Solid Fuels Coordinator, re- 

laxed restrictions against Sunday and holiday overtime work in 
mines in Oregon, Washington, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, and New 
Mexico. 
_ The Office collaborated closely with the War Production Board 
in providing equipment and materials for mining operations. Like- 
wise, it worked with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation which 
furnished financial assistance for many of these purchases and for 
the extension of mining operations. 

Close collaboration with the Office of Defense Transportation, the 
War Shipping Administration, and the Association of American 
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Deficiencies in the production of certain types and sizes of coal, _ 
uneven distribution of protective stocks and increasing requirements 


in certain areas were recurrent problems requiring constant attention. 

Establishment of the Solid Fuels Administration for War followed 
issuance of Executive Order No. 9332 on April 19, 1943, designating 
the Secretary of the Interior as Administrator. The new organization 
absorbed the personnel and the records of the former Office of Solid 
Fuels Coordinator, which had been set up by Presidential request on 
November 5, 1941. | 

The Executive order granted definite authority while the former 
office had been empowered only to recommend and advise. 

Within a few weeks after its establishment, the new authority was 
exercised in meeting the complex problems raised by the strikes and 
the Government’s control of the mines. These were handled expe- 
ditiously through an organization which was assembled with the 
cooperation of the Bituminous Coal Division and the Bureau of 
Mines. 

Through its organization of the coal industry in the previous fiscal 
year and with the assistance of the Solid Fuels Advisory War 
Council, the Office keyed the Nation’s coal program to the estimated 
requirements for 1943.. Based on careful studies it estimated 154 
production requirements for bituminous coal at 600,000,000 tons and 
for anthracite at approximately 65,000,000 tons. 

These figures represented increases of 20,000,000 tons over pte- 
liminary 1942 bituminous output estimates (which exceeded the 
previous record of 1918) and about 5,000,000 tons above 1942 anthra- 
cite production. 

The heavy 1942 production was made possible by a coal-stocking 
campaign which the Office pressed vigorously to provide an outlet 
for mine output during the normally slack summer months. By 
December 1, despite increasing consumption, bituminous stocks were 
approximately 90,874,000 tons, about 15,000,000 tons above the pre 
vious 1927 record. Total anthracite stocks were also believed to be 
above normal. 

While rising consumption cut bituminous stocks during the winter, 
at the end of the fiscal year stocks were estimated at 74,028,000 
tons, a substantial cushion against emergencies which might arise. 
These stocks however, were unevenly distributed, with wide differ- 

ences between individual consumers and classes of consumers. 

In cooperation with the Office of War Information, other Govern- 
ment agencies, railroad and industry groups, we carried out a Nation- 
wide campaign to stimulate early ordering of coal. 
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National radio commentators and radio stations cooperated in 
the campaign which, because of the tight supply in anthracite, was 
definitely directed to bituminous coal consuming areas. 

The Office of War Information disseminated material relating to 
the campaign through all media. 

The Administration, through the Department of the Interior 
Radio Section, prepared and distributed radio records which carried 
the Order-Coal-N ow message. These were distributed free to retail 
coal dealers and other participants in the campaign, and were used 
on radio advertising programs. ‘The radio time in all cases was 
paid for by the campaign participants. 

Cooperation with civic groups has been freely given and the advice 
of the Administration has been sought by organized retail groups, 
civic committees and newspapers interested in the campaign. 

Public response to the campaign was reflected in the increased 
number of orders reported by coal dealers. 

The major problems of the coal industry—manpower and aqui: 
ment shortages—increased during the year in spite of every effort 
at their solution. Estimates indicated a net loss of upwards of 
60,000 miners in 1942, and these iosses to the armed services and 
industry were continuing in 1943. Manpower losses likewise ham- 
pered retail distribution, restricting its capacity. 

While the Solid Fuels Office repeatedly brought the manpower 
situation to the attention of the War Manpower Commission and 
the Selective Service System in an effort to halt or retard the critical 
drain on the industry, marked losses in potential capacity for pro- 
duction and distribution were directly traceable to heavy labor 
turn-over. 

The coal supply would have been further reduced except for the 
establishment of the 42-hour, 6-day week, in the mines which was 
instituted at the behest of the Office. 

Earlier, labor, at the request of the Solid Fuels Coordinator, re- 
laxed restrictions against Sunday and holiday overtime work in 
na in Oregon, Washington, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, and New 

exico. 

The Office collaborated closely with the War Production Board 
in providing equipment and materials for mining operations. Like- 
wise, it worked with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation which 
furnished financial assistance for many of these purchases and for 
the extension of mining operations. 

Close collaboration with the Office of Defense Transportation, the 
War Shipping Administration, and the Association of American 
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Deficiencies in the production of certain types and sizes of coals 
uneven distribution of protective stocks and increasing requirements 
in certain areas were recurrent problems requiring constant attention. 

Establishment of the Solid Fuels Administration for War followed 
issuance of Executive Order No. 9332 on April 19, 1943, designating 
the Secretary of the Interior as Administrator. The new organization 
absorbed the personnel and the records of the former Office of Solid 
Fuels Coordinator, which had been set up by Presidential request on 
November 5, 1941. | 
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office had been empowered only to recommend and advise. 

Within a few weeks after its establishment, the new authority was 
exercised in meeting the complex problems raised by the strikes and 
the Government’s control of the mines. These were handled expe- 
ditiously through an organization which was assembled with the 
cooperation of the Bituminous Coal Division and the Bureau of 
Mines. 

Through its organization of the coal industry in the previous fiscal 
year and with the assistance of the Solid Fuels Advisory War 
Council, the Office keyed the Nation’s coal program to the estimated 
requirements for 1943.. Based on careful studies it estimated 154 
production requirements for bituminous coal at 600,000,000 tons and 
for anthracite at approximately 65,000,000 tons. 

These figures represented increases of 20,000,000 tons over pte- 
liminary 1942 bituminous output estimates (which exceeded the 
previous record of 1918) and about 5,000,000 tons above 1942 anthra- 
cite production. 

The heavy 1942 production was made possible by a coal-stocking 
campaign which the Office pressed vigorously to provide an outlet 
for mine output during the normally slack summer months. By 
December 1, despite increasing consumption, bituminous stocks were 
approximately 90,874,000 tons, about 15,000,000 tons above the pre 
vious 1927 record. Total anthracite stocks were also believed to be 
above normal. 

While rising consumption cut bituminous stocks during the winter, 
at the end of the fiscal year stocks were estimated at 74,028,000 
tons, a substantial cushion against emergencies which might arise. 
These stocks however, were unevenly distributed, with wide differ- 
ences between individual consumers and classes of consumers. 

In cooperation with the Office of War Information, other Govert- 
ment agencies, railroad and industry groups, we carried out a Nation- 
wide campaign to stimulate early ordering of coal. 
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National radio commentators and radio stations cooperated in 
the campaign which, because of the tight supply in anthracite, was 
definitely directed to bituminous coal consuming areas, 

The Office of War Information disseminated material relating to 
the campaign through all media. 

The Administration, through the Department of the Interior 
Radio Section, prepared and distributed radio records which carried 
the Order-Coal-N ow message. These were distributed free to retail 
coal dealers and other participants in the campaign, and were used 
on radio advertising programs. The radio time in all cases was 
paid for by the campaign participants. 

Cooperation with civic groups has been freely given and the advice 
of the Administration has been sought by organized retail groups, 
civic committees and newspapers interested in the campaign. 

Public response to the campaign was reflected in the increased 
number of orders reported by coal dealers. 

The major problems of the coal industry—manpower and equip- 
ment shortages—increased during the year in spite of every effort 
at their solution. Estimates indicated a net loss of upwards of 
60,000 miners in 1942, and these losses to the armed services and 
industry were continuing in 1943. Manpower losses a ham- 
pered retail distribution, restricting its capacity. 

While the Solid Fuels Office repeatedly brought the manpower 
situation to the attention of the War Manpower Commission and 
the Selective Service System in an effort to halt or retard the critical 
drain on the industry, marked losses in potential capacity for pro- 
duction and distribution were directly traceable to heavy labor 
turn-over. 

The coal supply would have been further reduced except for the 
establishment of the 42-hour, 6-day week, in the mines which was 
instituted at the behest of the Office. 

Earlier, labor, at the request of the Solid Fuels Coordinator, re- 
laxed restrictions against Sunday and holiday overtime work in 
ah in Oregon, Washington, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, and New 

exico. 

The Office collaborated closely with the War Production Board 
in providing equipment and materials for mining operations. Like- 
wise, it worked with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation which 
furnished financial assistance for many of these purchases and for 
the extension of mining operations. 

Close collaboration with the Office of Defense Transportation, the 
War Shipping Administration, and the Association of American 
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Deficiencies in the production of certain types and sizes of coals, 
uneven distribution of protective stocks and increasing requirements 
in certain areas were recurrent problems requiring constant attention. 

Establishment of the Solid Fuels Administration for War followed 
issuance of Executive Order No. 9332 on April 19, 1943, designating 
the Secretary of the Interior as Administrator. The new organization 
absorbed the personnel and the records of the former Office of Solid 
Fuels Coordinator, which had been set up by Presidential request on 
November 5, 1941. | 

The Executive order granted definite authority while the former 
office had been empowered only to recommend and advise. 

Within a few weeks after its establishment, the new authority was 
exercised in meeting the complex problems raised by the strikes and 
the Government’s control of the mines. These were handled expe- 
ditiously through an organization which was assembled with the 
cooperation of the Bituminous Coal Division and the Bureau of 
Mines. 

Through its organization of the coal industry in the previous fiscal 
year and with the assistance of the Solid Fuels Advisory War 
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liminary 1942 bituminous output estimates (which exceeded the 
previous record of 1918) and about 5,000,000 tons above 1942 anthra- 
cite production. 

The heavy 1942 production was made possible by a coal-stocking 
campaign which the Office pressed vigorously to provide an outlet 
for mine output during the normally slack summer months. By 
December 1, despite increasing consumption, bituminous stocks were 
approximately 90,874,000 tons, about 15,000,000 tons above the pre- 
vious 1927 record. Total anthracite stocks were also believed to be 
above normal. 

While rising consumption cut bituminous stocks during the winter, 
at the end of the fiscal year stocks were estimated at 74,028,000 
tons, a substantial cushion against emergencies which might arise. 
These stocks however, were unevenly distributed, with wide differ- 
ences between individual consumers and classes of consumers. 

In cooperation with the Office of War Information, other Govern- 
ment agencies, railroad and industry groups, we carried out a Nation- 
wide campaign to stimulate early ordering of coal. 
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National radio commentators and radio stations cooperated in 
the campaign which, because of the tight supply in anthracite, was 
definitely directed to bituminous coal consuming areas. 

The Office of War Information disseminated material relating to 
the campaign through all media. 

The Administration, through the Department of the Interior 
Radio Section, prepared and distributed radio records which carried 
the Order-Coal-Now message. These were distributed free to retail 
coal dealers and other participants in the campaign, and were used 
on radio advertising programs. The radio time in all cases was 
paid for by the campaign participants. | 

Cooperation with civic groups has been freely given and the advice 
of the Administration has been sought by organized retail groups, 
civic committees and newspapers interested in the campaign. 

Public response to the campaign was reflected in the increased 
number of orders reported by coal dealers. 

The major problems of the coal industry—manpower and equip- 
ment shortages—increased during the year in spite of every effort 
at their solution. Estimates indicated a net loss of upwards of 
60,000 miners in 1942, and these iosses to the armed services and 
industry were continuing in 1943. Manpower losses pees ham- 
pered retail distribution, restricting its capacity. 

While the Solid Fuels Office repeatedly brought the manpower 
situation to the attention of the War Manpower Commission and 
the Selective Service System in an effort to halt or retard the critical 
drain on the industry, marked losses in potential capacity for pro- 
duction and distribution were directly traceable to heavy labor 
turn-over, 

The coal supply would have been further reduced except for the 
establishment of the 42-hour, 6-day week, in the mines which was 
instituted at the behest of the Office. 

Earlier, labor, at the request of the Solid Fuels Coordinator, re- 
laxed restrictions against Sunday and holiday overtime work in 
es in Oregon, Washington, Wyoming, Utah, Colored; and New 

exico, 

The Office collaborated closely with the War Production Board 
in providing equipment and materials for mining operations. Like- 
wise, it worked with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation which 
furnished financial assistance for many of these purchases and for 
the extension of mining operations. 

Close collaboration with the Office of Defense Transportation, the 
War Shipping Administration, and the Association of American 
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Railroads facilitated the movement of coal and in many instances 
averted serious disruption of industrial activity. 

The greater volume of coal and longer rail hauls have put in- 
creased strain upon the railroads’ car supply in spite of efforts to 
speed “turn-around” time and increase car loadings. 

Three general areas, where transportation has caused problems, 
are: 

1. New England, where increased requirements have arisen from 
war industries and because of fuel-oil conversions. Normally this 
area received most of its coal by tidewater colliers. Submarine 
activity and diversion of colliers necessitated a greater movement 
by rail. Now the bulk of the region’s coal moves by the long all-rail 
haul direct from the mines or by a long rail haul to barge terminals 
where it is transshipped for water movement. Because of the special 
problems of New England, a Solid Fuels Office was opened in Boston 
in December 1942. | 

2. The Great Lakes area, which is served by coal cargo vessels, 
and especially the Lake Superior and west bank of Lake Michigan 
‘regions, which are virtually inaccessible to coal moved by rail. The 
delayed opening of lake navigation in 1943, coupled with serious 
loss of tonnage because of strikes, put shipments far behind schedule. 
As the fiscal year ended, every effort was being put forth to move 
more coal to the upper lake docks, which had been drained by the long 
severe winter of the usual “carry-over” stocks. 

8. The Pacific Northwest States of Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho, where coal requirements had increased sharply due to con- 
versions from other fuels, influx of population, and new war indus- 
tries. Simultaneously, manpower losses reduced the production of 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Northwest mines. A Solid Fuels Of- 
fice was opened at Seattle in September to keep in close touch with 
the situation. During the winter, the area’s inadequate fuel supply 
was supplemented by approximately 225,000 tons of eastern coal 
hauled from the Lake Superior docks by railroad. Lend-lease coal 
requirements added to the burden in the Northwest. 

The most troublesome problem in the fiscal year was in meeting 
the needs of anthracite users in the Eastern States. Because of 
spring floods in 1942, production was behind schedule and maldistri- 
bution of the output resulted in orders piling up and customers 
clamoring for coal throughout the season. During January a series 
of strikes cut production approximately 500,000 tons and at the re- 
quest of the Solid Fuels Coordinator the industry temporarily sus- 
pended anthracite shipments outside of the area until the emergency 
had passed. 
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In an endeavor to step up production, the Office assisted War Pro- 
duction Drive Headquarters in conducting a production drive in the 
anthracite and certain bituminous mines. 

However, continuing tightness of the anthracite supply through the 
spring months, added to the losses of production in the strikes of 
January, May, and June, necessitated the institution of a temporary 
anthracite distribution program in June which provided for the equi- 
table distribution of the available supply until a permanent program 
could be developed. 

A major activity of the Administration and its predecessor has been 
to assure a constant supply of suitable coal for the manufacture of 
coke used in the iron and steel industry. A field agent was assigned 
to the Connellsville region to aid in maintaining a constant flow of the 
proper coals to beehive ovens which supplemented the output of by- 
product coke plants. New and additional sources of this coal were 
explored. These activities contributed to maintaining continuous 
operations of the beehive ovens. 

Last November influence was exerted on byproduct coke plants to 
make fuel contracts for the coal year 1943-44. The Office assisted them 
in obtaining this coal and induced the industry generally to build up 
larger stock piles. The wisdom of this policy was demonstrated dur- 
ing the strikes when a great loss of coke output and consequently of 
steel was averted. 

In July 1942, in conjunction with the Bureau of Mines, the Office 
formed a coke production committee, representing the coke-making 
industry. Valuable work was done by this committee in investigating 
the coke problems limiting pig-iron production and in developing a 
program designed to increase pig-iron output by an estimated average 
of 50 tons per blast furnace daily. 

To keep abreast of current trends, the Office instituted and elaborated 
various surveys through the Economics Branch of the Bituminous Coal 
Division. Among these were: 

a. A monthly survey of consumption stocks and days’ supplies of 
fuel used by 18,000 manufacturers and a similar report from 15,000 
coal dealers. 

b. Studies of mine manpower, covering employment, critical 
shortages, additions, separations, and labor needs. 

c. Weekly reports from all river and rail connected mines of more 
than 50 tons daily capacity showing production, number of days’ op- 
ration, shifts and time and tonnage lost due to “no orders.” 

At the Office’s request, the Bureau of Mines instituted anthracite 
distribution studies, and forms for gathering these statistics were 
almost ready for use at the year’s end. 
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Various studies begun in the year covered other phases of the coal 
industry, including the more effective use of lake and river transporta- 
tion. | 

Besides handling problems as they arose, the Administration neg- 
lected no opportunity to prepare for future contingencies. Additional 
study was made of plans for the emergency distribution of coal in the 
event that developments might require such close control to ensure all 
essential needs being met. 
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Bituminous Coal Division 


Dan H. WHEELER; Director 


INCE the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937, administered by the 

Bituminous Coal Division, expired August 23, 19438, it seems 
appropriate to appraise the agency’s activities during the period from 
July 1, 1942, through August 23, 1943 (for the purpose of this re- 
port referred to as the fiscal year) in the light of the over-all ob- 
jectives of the act. 

Conceived in peacetime as legislation to remedy chronic economic 
distress in the bituminous coal industry, the statute proved to be an 
effective war measure and the Bituminous Coal Division readily 
adapted its activities to performance of direct and vital war work. 


CONTRIBUTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL ACT TO 
WAR PROGRAM 


The bituminous coal industry first experienced minimum price 
regulation under NRA. When the National Recovery Act was de- 
clared unconstitutional the price structure for coal became void, but 
hope of further stabilization by legislation was not abandoned. From 
1935 until they became effective October 1, 1940, under the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Act, minimum prices established by law seemed always im- 
minent. The hope of ultimate statutory relief from their economic 
distress influenced many operators to remain in a business in which 
they were losing capital. Thus enough potential capacity remained 
after 15 years of continuous annual losses in the industry to permit 
rapid expansion of production to meet. growing war requirements. 
This explains the ability of the industry to increase production from 
461,000,000 tons in 1940 to 580,000,000 tons in 1942 and to attempt 
to reach a goal of 600,000,000 tons in 1943. 

Freed from unfair competition through the operation of the act 
many months prior to the outbreak of war, the industry had been 
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able to undertake the development of mines necessary to reach the 
high production level demanded by the war. Orderliness established 
in the industry and the mechanism for its cooperation with a govern- 
ment agency which resulted from the Bituminous Coal Act helped 
expedite the handling of the Nation’s wartime fuel problems. 

Material assistance to many other departments of the Government, 
mostly in connection with war work, was provided by the Bituminous 
Coal Division, especially through the Economics and Marketing 
Branches. Frequently information made available by the routine ad- 
ministration of the act was processed to serve other agencies’ needs. 
In many cases these branches used their trained personnel and ex- 
isting machinery to make special inquiries. These wartime functions 
were essential, and with the expiration of the act, either must be dis- 
continued or carried on by specially organized agencies. 

The agencies served in this manner by these branches include the 
War Department, the Navy Department, the War Production Board, 
the War Labor Board, the Office of Economic Stabilization, the 
Office of Economic Warfare, the Bituminous Coal Consumers Coun- 
sel, the Solid Fuels Administration for War, the Coal Mines Admin- 
istration, the Office of Price Administration, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Maritime Commission, and many others. 
Fach branch carried on this special war work together with a large 
volume of routine work in connection with the administration of 
the act. 


OBJECTIVE OF THE BITUMINOUS COAL ACT 


The Bituminous Coal Act was devised by the Congress to stabilize 
the bituminous coal industry by the equalization of weighted average 
costs of production with weighted average realizations in each of 10 
minimum price areas described in the act. It was designed to achieve 
this balance without imposing upon the industry a rigidity of costs 
or a rigidity of prices; without insuring the industry a profit and 
without proscribing the opportunity for one. 

Apparently many misconceptions prevailed as to the meaning of 
stabilization under the Bituminous Coal Act. As comprehended in 
this statute, stabilization meant preventing the deterioration of the 
operating positions of all companies, as a whole, within a price area, 
under the impact of a competitive price cutting which normally 
prevailed in the industry. However, stabilization as conceived in the 
act and competition were not incompatible. On the contrary the sta- 
bilization mechanisms under the act were designed to promote the 
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type of competition which would bring about an orderly outcome of 
affairs, and to prevent the type which wouldn’t. Within the bounds 
prescribed by the act, it was intended that competition be fair, free, 
and unrestrained. 

It should be observed that the act was designed to stabilize the 
relationship between costs and prices. The act did not require opera- 
tors and miners to enter into wage contracts and did not preclude 
controversy between operators and miners. Its stabilization process 
began with the completed determination of labor costs and other costs 
whatever may have been the factors in determining them. Unques- 
tionably it was hoped that the frequency and violence of labor dis- 
turbances would be among the effects of instability in the industry 
which would be lessened by controlling the causes, but the act could 
not eliminate the fundamental desire on the part of any groups to 
act in their own self-interest. 


ACT OUTGROWTH OF LONG CONGRESSIONAL STUDY 


The Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 was the outgrowth of a quarter 
of a century of investigations of the industry by Congress. These 
disclosed that the industry had suffered annual losses ranging into 
millions of dollars for at least 15 years prior to 1937. Indeed the 
whole history of the industry since shortly after the First World War 
was revealed as a long record of huge financial losses to investors with 
consequent widespread bankruptcies; lack of employment for miners 
with consequent impoverishment of entire mining communities; and 
a trend toward low wages with consequent strikes frequently accom- 
panied by violence. The general instability of the industry was found 
to have led to price discrimination against smaller consumers and to 
the wasteful and ruthless exploitation of the Nation’s bituminous coal 
resources. 

Long studies of the industry made it apparent to the Congress 
that these unhealthy economic conditions had arisen as the outgrowth 
of competition based on price-cutting below cost levels and other 
unfair practices. ‘These practices, in turn, were found to stem from 
excess production capacity and peculiarities inherent in coal mining. 
The problems of the industry appeared to be of a nature which defied 
solution by the industry itself, although they threatened its complete 
dissolution. The bituminous coal industry is national in scope. It 
is indispensable to the country’s industrial civilization. It operates 
in 29 States, provides 75 percent of the fuel for manufacturing, about 
80 percent of the fuel for railway locomotives, and about 70 percent 
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of the fuel for steam-generated electricity. In accordance with its 
traditional policy, Congress decided to stabilize the industry by 
legislation in the interest of the public. 


METHOD OF STABILIZATION 


The problems faced by the bituminous coal industry in the United 
States after the First World War were almost identical with those 
faced by the industry in virtually every other major coal producing 
country. Various countries tried various devices, including nation- 
alization of coal deposits to remedy the economy of their coal in- 
dustries. In the United States, however, the Congress chose to deal 
with these problems by balancing cost against realization through 
institution of minimum prices with the aid of the industry rather 
than resort to Government-controlled cartels or industry-freezing 
production or marketing quotas. 

To insure producers the largest possible field for initiative com- 
patible with stabilization, the Congress wrote into the Bituminous 
Coal Act the specific provision that “existing fair competitive op- 
portunities” must be preserved by giving consideration, in fixing 
minimum prices, to the relative market value of coals, values as to 
uses, Seasonal demand, transportation methods and charges, and com- 
petitive relationships between coal and other forms of fuel and 
energy, and the interests of consumers of coal. 

Administration of the act was entrusted originally to the National 
Bituminous Coal Commission composed of seven members, some of 
whom represented the industry. Although it was able to perform 
important work in organizing the task before it, the Commission did 
not succeed in putting into effect the statutory mechanisms intended 
to rehabilitate the bituminous coal indusry. 


ORIGIN OF THE BITUMINOUS COAL DIVISION 


Under Reorganization Plan No. II, issued by the President pur- 
-suant to the Reorganization Act of 1939, the Commission was abol- 
ished and its functions were transferred to the Secretary of the In- 
terior as of July 1, 1939. By an order dated July 1, 1939, the Secre- 
tary constituted the Bituminous Coal Division in the Department of 
the Interior and empowered its Director to exercise, with minor 
exceptions, the functions of the Commission. 

At the outset of its administration of the act, the Division effected 
extensive changes in organization and procedure; the field offices were 
consolidated and other economies were made. Pursuant to the pro- 
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visions of the Ramspeck Act, practically all employees were placed 
under civil service. Minimum prices and marketing rules and regula- 
tions were initially established on October 1, 1940. No court actions 
were prosecuted and consequently no stays or injunctions were issued 
by any court against the enforcement of those minimum prices and 
fair marketing rules. Minimum prices were generally revised Octo- 
ber 1, 1942, in order to reflect changes in the costs of production. 


BENEFITS TO INDUSTRY MEASURED 


Although the fact that the industry enjoyed sufficient economic vigor 
to be able to meet wartime coal requirements may be regarded as sub- 
stantial proof that its condition had improved under the operation of 
the act, the benefits which the act brought the industry are confirmed 
by more specific evidence. 

Prior to the establishment of minimum prices, the costs of producing 
coal exceeded realization and the whole industry lost money.. Despite 
the growing impetus of wartime industrial activities, this condition 
remained during the first 9 months of 1940. During these last months 
in which the industry operated without the prptection of minimum 
prices, the average loss per ton for the industry as a whole was roughly 
5 cents. The condition was not showing any progressive improve- 
ment. However, coincidental with the establishment of effective mini- 
mum prices, all coal has sold on a level sufficient to return to the 
industry its cost of production as defined in the coal act, and the 
industry’s habitual losses disappeared. 

The contrast between conditions in the industry with respect to the 
relationship of costs and realization before and after establishment of 
minimum prices is shown in Charts 1 and 2. Chart 1 shows that in 
1988 about 80 percent of the commercial tonnage sold at a deficit. 
The average deficit of all commercial tonnage that year was 15 cents 
aton. This am6unted to an operating loss for commercial operators 
of about $40,000,000. At all periods since the establishment of mini- 
mum prices, not less than approximately two-thirds of the industry's 
commercial tonnage sold at a margin above costs. During most of 
the time after the establishment of minimum prices, about three- 
quarters of the industry was operating above costs. In the first 3 
months of 1941 there was about 80 percent of the production with a 
margin above costs. This percentage dropped somewhat with the 
revision of wages in April 1941, but remained at about 65 percent dur- 
ing the summer months. During October 1941 the industry was 
making in excess of 15 cents per ton, and 76 percent of the commercial 
mines were able to make a margin above costs. 
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, shows that about three-fourths of the coal 


The margin for that year was 


about 12 cents a ton, a modest return, and for the commercial industry 
as a whole the operating margin was $52,200,000, in sharp contrast 


with the deficit of $40,000,000 in 1938. 


Chart No. 2 for 1942 
mines made a margin above costs. 


While the establishment of minimum prices was not, perhaps, solely 
responsible for this changed relationship, clearly much of the improve- 


ment in the economic condition of the industry must be credited to 
the operation of the act. A considerable percentage of coal sold at the 
minimum price level throughout the year of 1942. In all likelihood 
this coal would have sold at still lower prices in the absence of the 


This would have wrought a considerable 


restraints of the statute. 
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change in the picture presented in Chart 2. It may reasonably be 
concluded that a much larger segment of the industry would have 
lost money at a time when the Nation could ill afford to have the 
industry weakened. 


The Bituminous Coal Act also established a structure for the mar- 


keting of coal. It provided for the elimination of discriminatory and 
other unfair trade practices which characterized the industry in the 
period prior to its enactment. Among these were secret rebates, dis- 
counts, attempts to purchase business, the intentional misrepresenta- 
tion of the quality and kind of coal, misleading and deceptive adver- 
tising; the unauthorized use of trademarks, trade names, and slogans 
of a competitor, the breaching of contracts between a competitor and 
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his customer, employment of persons primarily for the purpose of 
procuring preferment with a customer. The act thus played an 
important part in bringing order to the coal industry out of the anarchy 
which prevailed a few years ago. 


INTEREST OF CONSUMER PROTECTED 


The benefits which accrued to the bituminous coal industry under the 
operation of the act were not prejudicial to the interests of the coun- 
try’s coal consumers. The act specifically directed that mmimum 
prices, when established, must be designed to have regard for the 
interests of the consuming public. It also provided for the Office of 
the Bituminous Coal Consumers’ Counsel, authorized to represent the 
coal consuming public before the Division. Minimum prices as of 
October 1942—the date of the general over-all revision of minimum 
prices—were, on the average, only 29 cents a ton higher than the 
depressed going prices of 1939, the last full year of unrestrained price 
competition. The average increase in the mine price of domestic 
sizes of coal was lower than the over-all average. 


STABILIZATION MECHANISMS PROVED WORKABLE 


During the last fiscal year, the administration of the act with respect 
to routine matters within its scope as well as special situations resulting 
from the Nation’s change-over to a wartime economy, demonstrated the 
soundness of the act’s approach to the problem of stabilization, and 
the workability of its mechanism under varying conditions. In this 
respect completion of the proceeding in General Docket No. 21 and 
the resultant general revision of minimum prices was significant. 

Novel and complex economic and Jegal issues were involved both 
in the establishment and subsequent revision of a minimum price 
structure for an industry the marketing of whose products involved 
the most intricate price relationships. A sound and careful approach 
demanded that all interested persons be granted an opportunity to 
present in full their points of view. Lengthy hearings were the 
natural result. Time lags consequently preceded both the initial 
establishment and the general revisions of the minimum price struc- 
ture. Yet it was clear that the objectives of the act could not be 
achieved unless it were feasible to translate speedily increases or 
decreases in costs of production into increases or decreases in mini- 
mum prices. Techniques were evolved in the course of the proceeding 
in General Docket No. 21 which assured the expedition of future 
proceedings looking toward general price revision. 
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The first phase of this proceeding was concerned with determining 
the changes in costs from those upon which the original price struc- 
ture was based. Using 1940 as a base year, the Division made adjust- 
ments, over the protest of the Associated Industries of New York State, 
Inc., to reflect increases in labor costs due to the Appalachian wage 
agreement effective April 1, 1941. The determination was challenged 
in court by a petition for review filed by Associated Industries, which 
remained undecided upon the expiration of the act. 

The second phase was concerned with the establishment of a 
minimum price structure for each minimum price area which would 
reflect the costs as determined in the first phase. One of the questions 
involved was whether minimum prices should be revised merely to 
reflect cost changes since the determination upon which the first price 
structure was based, or whether they should be revised to bring about 
approximate equivalence between costs established as current in the 
first phase of the proceeding. The formula adopted by the Director, 
over the protest of Associated Industries, and affirmed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior was that in a general price revision proceeding, 
the minimum price should be increased or decreased so that minimum 
price realization, estimated upon as current and representative a 
distribution period as possible, would be at parity with current costs 
of operation, as nearly as could be ascertained. 

Another basic issue was resolved in the second phase of the pro- 
ceeding. It was discovered that the extent to which minimum prices 
for coals of each minimum price area had to be increased in order 
that an approximate equivalence between minimum price realization 
and costs of operation could be attained varied from minimum price 
area to minimum price area. 

Revising in varying amounts the minimum prices for coal of 
different minimum price areas would have destroyed the coordination 
between competing districts, established in the initial price structure 
to effectuate the provision of the statute that the effective minimum 
price should preserve so far as possible the fair existing competitive 
opportunities in the industry. 

To resolve this problem, the Director, again over the objection of 
Associated Industries, and the Bituminous Coal Consumer’s Counsel, 
applied the so-called “weighted average adjustment method” in order 
to preserve the coordination. Under this method, price adjustments 
on coal moving into selected groups of consuming market areas were 
made uniform by the amount of the weighted average increase de- 
termined by weighting the realization increases needed by the com- 
bined tonnages of the coal sold in selected groups of consuming areas. 
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By applying these techniques in future general price revision pro- 
ceedings it would have been possible to have made a general revision 
of minimum prices generally subject almost to mathematical 
determination. 


ADJUSTMENT OF PRICES FLEXIBLE 


As a means of keeping minimum price structures equitable, the 
Congress wrote into the act the means for quick adjustment of partic- 
ular minimum prices or coordinations through petition under sec- 
tion 4II (d). The operation of this provision of the act during the 
last fiscal year continued to demonstrate that varying interests in- 
volved in the production and marketing of bituminous coal can be 
equitably reconciled in the fixing and enforcement of minimum prices. 

A majority of the 531 petitions filed under the section requested 
the establishment of prices for new coals coming on the market, rather 
than for revision of established prices. Of the petitions filed from 
July 1, 1942, through June 30, 1943, all but 68 had been acted upon and 
diepoced of by the latter date. 


. RAIL-RIVER COORDINATION 


One of the most complex tasks of the Division was to assign proper 
weights to the various factors enumerated in the price-fixing pro- 
visions of the act in establishing minimum prices for coals moving 
into markets served by both river and rail transportation. 

The act provides that, in the establishment of minimum prices, 
“transportation methods and charges and their effect upon a reasonable 
opportunity to compete on a fair basis” shall be taken into account, 
and that prices “shall have due regard to the interests of the consuming 
public,” and furthermore that “existing fair competitive opportuni- 
ties shall be preserved as nearly as possible.” 

In many instances the cost of shipping coal by river is lower than 
the cost of shipping by rail, with the result that river-borne coals 
may have a competitive advantage in certain market areas although 
many other factors may play a part in determining the ability of 
producers who must ship by rail to compete against river shipping 
producers. Thus it becomes apparent that in defining the scope of 
the price provisions enumerated with respect to competing river and 
rail coals, the Division had to reconcile a complex of conflicting 
interests. 

If the same price were established for river and rail coal moving 
into a previously rail-dominated market, river coal would deliver 
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cheaper and destroy previous competitive opportunities. Accord- 
ingly, in the original minimum price structure, in general, differentials 
in mine prices were established favoring rail coals which had been 
competing with river coals at a particular market area to the extent 
necessary to allow the rail coals to be sold at that market at the same 
delivered prices as river coals of equal value. No such differential 
was provided for rail coals which had not been competing with river 
coals. Mine prices for most river-borne coal were equated with mine 
prices for rail coal so that the minimum delivered price wAs for river- 
borne than for coal shipped all-rail. 

It was not intended, however, to freeze the competitive situation 
in each market as it was recognized that any of many factors might 
encourage a particular consumer, or retailer, in the absence of mini- 
mum prices, to purchase river-borne coal rather than rail-borne coal. 
With this possibility in view, minimum price schedules for districts 
affected contained “special case machinery” whereby petitions for 
“free alongside prices” might be addressed to the Division under sec- 
tion 4II (d). Twenty-one petitions for relief under this machinery 
were filed and permanent relief was granted in 13 and temporary 
relief in 3 cases. Disposition of 2 of the 5 remaining cases hinged 
upon the final disposition of the proceeding in Docket No. A-1239. 
This case was instituted by the Division to ascertain the merits of 
complaints by some independent retailers that the coordination of rail 
and river coals in the Cincinnati, Ohio, marketing area had placed 
them at a competitive disadvantage. Cincinnati had been found to 
be a rail-dominated market when the first price structure was estab- 
lished in General Docket No. 15. The record indicated that it was 
essential to maintain the Cincinnati rail market because lack of con- 
tinuity of traffic on the Ohio River due to freezing or floods jeopard- 
ized a continuous coal supply. At such times when transportation 
was disrupted serious coal shortages might occur in the Cincinnati 
area if the rail market were eliminated through preferential treat- 
ment of river-borne coal. It was found that the marketing situation 
in Cincinnati was further complicated by a conflict of interests be- 
tween independent retailers and the so-called integrated retailers who 
were part of large organizations engaged in the production and trans- 
portation as well as the retailing of coal. After considering all fac- 
tors involved, the Division had coordinated the mine prices for all- 
rail coals and river coals moving into the Cincinnati area so as to 
equate the delivered price of such coals. 

However, data obtained in the proceeding in Docket No. A-1239 
indicated that a substantial differential existed between the costs of 
the independent and integrated retail operations in the Cincinnati 
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area. The record also indicated that a substantial increase had taken 
place in the volume of coal moving by river into this area. 

The report of the Examiner in Docket No. A-1239 issued after the 
end of the fiscal year, illustrates that the minimum price structure 
is susceptible of sensitive and equitable adjustment at controversial 
points. 

The examiner recommended, first, that all retail dealers in Cincin- 
nati, whether independent or affiliated with producers, should be per- 
mitted to purchase at mine prices for free alongside delivery provided 
they undertake to resell at prices not below the minimum f. o. b. mine 
price for all-rail shipment, plus the all-rail freight rate from the 
origin point to the point of resale. The examiner recommended, 
second, that machinery be established whereby a rail shipper threat- 
ened with loss of any business with a retail dealer, might be permitted 
to reduce his prices on particular sizes to the extent necessary to afford 
him an opportunity to compete for business previously enjoyed. 
Finally the examiner recommended that producers shipping coal by 
river to the Cincinnati area in facilities owned or controlled by them, 
and selling it through affiliates at retail, be required to increase on 
their books their f. 0. b. mine realization by the amount representing 
the difference between the all-rail freight rate between the points of 
transit and the actual cost to them of transportation reasonably com- 
puted. Because of the expiration of the act, time was not available 
for final disposition of the proceeding. 


MARKETING AGENCIES 


Section 12 of the act exempted from the prohibitions of the anti- 
trust laws of the United States marketing agencies disposing of bi- 
tuminous coal in commerce upon condition that such agencies obtain 
Division approval and conform with “reasonable regulations for 
the protection of the public interests” to be prescribed by the Divi- 
sion. The grounds for Division approval were enumerated in the 
statute. The Division deemed it a crucial responsibility to see that 
general national policies exemplified in the antitrust laws were not 
violated by the marketing agencies and that, on the contrary, such 
agencies were made to subserve the national interest by employing 
more economical methods of marketing coal. 

At the outset of the administration of the act a number of market- 
ing agencies were provisionally approved by the National Bituminous 
Coal Commission. By 1941 these agencies had become fully organized 
and were beginning to exercise an appreciable influence on the mar- 
ket. The Division issued orders to the agencies to show cause why 
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additional restrictions should not be imposed on them in the public in- 
terest. During the last fiscal year examiners’ reports were submitted 
in 11 proceedings. The examiners recommend that previous orders 
which had been issued provisionally approving the agencies involved 
be modified. Although the additional restrictions varied in detail 
from agency to agency, the examiners recommended generally that the 
commissions the agencies received on sales should not exceed 10 per- 
cent, that no increases should be effected in the agency list prices 
without Division approval, that the list prices might be suspended by 
the Division upon proof of their unreasonableness, and that the 
agencies should submit appropriate reports. Expiration of the act 
prevented final disposition of these proceedings. 


COMPLIANCE 


The magnitude of the task of enforcing compliance may be judged 
by the fact that the act and implementing regulations issued by the 
Division applied to some 17,000 companies or individuals as pro- © 
ducers, sales agents, or distributors engaged in diverse practices in 
connection with the production and marketing of coals of a wide 
variety of kinds, qualities, and sizes. A great preponderance of those 
engaged in the industry were appreciative of the benefits of these regu- 
lations and cooperated in their enforcement. However, the urge to 
obtain more business prompted a relatively few to resort to practices 
prohibited by the act. This was true even in times of unprecedented 
demand such as experienced during the past fiscal year. 

Instances of price violations were generally found in connection with 
the sales of lower grades of coal. Some producers disregarded the 
over-all benefits of the act to resort to unfair practices to obtain mar- 
kets for residual sizes, A greater proportion of all violations were 
simple, most frequently being sales of coal at prices less than the ef- 
fective minima. However, several cases came to light where elaborate 
and intricate schemes had been devised for evading price and other 
regulations. Systematic checking by the compliance staff of the Divi- 
sion disclosed many inadvertent as well as wilful violations. When 
compliance checks indicated wilful violation, compliance proceedings 
were instituted either by the Bituminous Coal Producers’ Boards or 
by the Division. 

During the fiscal year, 508 such investigations were completed, 88 
hearings were held, and 129 orders imposing the penalties under the 
act, and Rules and Regulations were issued. Of these, 69 directed 
producers to cease and desist from further violations; 42 revoked the 
code membership of producers, the restoration of which were condi- 
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tioned upon payment of taxes ranging from moderate sums up to 
$8,500.08, and totaling $49,803.65; 15 suspended or revoked the regis- 
tration of distributors, and 8 directed distributors to cease and desist 
from further violations. 

One compliance proceeding during the fiscal year was the second 
of its kind in the history of the act. In the Matter of Albuquerque 
and Cerrillos Coal Co., Docket No. 1808-FD, the Director was called 
upon to make a ruling under the provisions of section 9, which insures 
that labor practices in the coal industry will be consistent with the 
national policy relative to collective bargaining established by other 
statutes. It was found that the Albuquerque and Cerrillos Coal Co., 
a New Mexico producer, had failed to accord ‘its employees the right 
to bargain collectively and that it had been guilty of restraining, co- 
ercing, and interfering with the free exercise of their collective bar- 
gaining rights. The Director thereupon certified his findings to de- 
partments or agencies of the United States to which the producer was 
_ supplying coal, in accordance with the provisions of section 9, which 
further provided that such agencies or departments should cancel their 
contracts for coal with the producer. 


LITIGATION 


The nature and extent of litigation with respect to the rulings and 
other administrative actions of the Division during the fiscal year 
testified to a high degree of acceptance on the part of those concerned. 
Although a considerable number of punitive orders were issued by the 
Director because of violations of the act, and a considerable number of 
orders were issued resolving complicated and delicate issues, only one 
petition for review of administrative action was filed during the fiscal 
year in a circuit court of appeals under section 6 (b) of the act. It 
and all the challenged determinations of the Division which had been 
reached before the beginning of the past fiscal year were upheld by the 
courts. 

The city of Indianapolis had filed on May 21, 1942, in the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, a petition for review of the 
Director’s order, dated April 7, 1942, dismissing its application under 
section 4 II (1) of the act for exemption of coal produced by a wholly 
owned subsidiary corporation of West Virginia. The single question 
raised was whether the Director had correctly found that the peti- 
tioner was not the producer of the coal involved. The court, basing 
its decision upon one by the United States Supreme Court, repudiated 
one of its former decisions which had reached a contrary result, and 
upheld the action of the Director, City of Indianapolis v. Wheeler and 
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Ickes, 182 F. (2d) 897 (C. C. A. 7th, 1943). Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari was denied by the Supreme Court April 5, 1943. 

The Ozark Coal Co. had filed on May 23, 1942, in the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, a petition for review of the 
Director’s order, dated March 28, 1942, establishing minimum prices 
for certain coals produced at the Sunshine Mine in District 14 
(Arkansas). The principal questions raised were whether the Direc- 
tor’s findings concerning the physical characteristics and market 
value of the coals involved were supported by substantial evidence, 
whether the prices were properly established pursuant to the price- 
fixing provisions of the act, and whether the administrative findings 
were proper in form. By order, dated May 31, 1943, the court af- 
firmed the action of the Director without opinion. Ozark Coal Co. v. 
Wheeler and Ickes, No. 9275. The time for filing a petition to 
the Supreme Court for writ of certiorari has not yet expired. 

The Binkley Mining Co. of Missouri, filed on July 16, 1942, in 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit petitions to 
review two orders of the Director, dated June 4, 1942, directing the 
petitioner to cease and desist from violations of the Bituminous Coal 
Code. These cases, involving similar facts, raised the question 
whether the Division possessed statutory authority to continue a 
compliance proceeding instituted upon-complaint by a district board 
. when the district board subsequently sought to terminate the pro- 
ceeding. Also involved was the question whether the Director’s 
findings that the petitioner had wilfully violated the code in selling 
coal at less than the applicable minimum prices which had been 
established by the Division, were supported by substantial evidence. 
The court affirmed the Director’s action in both cases. Binkley 
Mining Co. of Missouri v. Wheeler and Ickes, 133 F. (2d) 863 (C. 
C. A. 8th, 1943); Binkley Mining Co. of Missourt v. Wheeler and 
Ickes, 183 F. (2d) 872 (C. C. A. 8th, 1943). The Supreme Court 
denied petitions for certiorari filed in both cases, June 7, 1943. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE BITUMINOUS COAL INDUSTRY 


Several bills were introduced during the first session of the Sev- 
enty-Eighth Congress to extend the Bituminous Coal Act which was 
due to expire April 26, 1943. Although the act twice was extended— 
for a total of 4 months—by congressional resolutions, the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives failed, after a 
complete hearing, to report any bill providing for extension of the 
act, beyond August 23, 1943. On June 30, during the hearing on 
H. R. 1454, and other bills to extend the act, H. J. Resolution 145 
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was introduced. It provided for extension of the act until January 
1, 1944. This resolution was reported by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee July 1, and the Rules Committee was asked for a rule per- 
mitting its consideration by the House. Pending consideration of 
the Resolution by the Rules Committee, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee voted not to report H. R. 1454, and no further action was 
taken on H. J. Resolution 145. 

Testimony offered at the hearing on bills to extend the Bituminous 
Coal Act was to the effect that it had provided workable mechanisms 
for stabilizing the industry without injury to the consumer. It was 
testified that continued stabilization is needed so that the industry can 
continue to supply an adequate amount of fuel both in time of peace 
and in time of war. 

In any event, the fundamental economic characteristics of the coal 
industry which led the Congress to consider regulation desirable in 
the first instance have in no way been modified and will continue 
during and after the present war. The various factors responsible 
for these continuing conditions are: 

(1) The number of production units in the coal industry ranges 
between 12,000 and 17,000 scattered over 29 States, selling coal in 
competition in numerous markets without let or hinderance, yet the 
four largest commercial companies produce only a little more than 
10 percent of the country’s commercial tonnage. The situation is 
then one in which there are a large number of weak sellers confronted 
with a relatively small number of strong buyers who can demoralize 
the market by playing one necessitous seller against another, because 
the operators, being so numerous and having such a diversity of in- 
terests, are not able by themselves to bring about a stability between 
costs and prices in contrast with other industries in which the units 
are not so numerous or heterogeneous. 

(2) There are wide variations in costs and prices, which enables 
those favored by these conditions to demoralize the market in the 
competitive pursuit of tonnage. 

(3) A further cost characteristic of the coal industry has a marked 
effect on prices. That is, coal of various sizes is produced at joint 
costs. In order to produce lump, it is necessary also to produce other 
sizes. It is not possible to determine accurately what amount of the 
cost should be borne by each product other than to let the relative 
demand for the products make such a determination. If one par- 
ticular size is in demand, the company will concentrate on that size 
and then sell the other resultant sizes for whatever the market will 
yield. It is hoped by the company that the total revenue will equal 
or exceed the total costs. But the entrance onto the market of coal 
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which must be produced in order for the company to fill its contracts 
has a demoralizing effect on the market, and may be detrimental to 
all other companies competing in that market. Much coal is thus sold 
on the market at prices which are in no way related to costs, and the 
result under free competition frequently was that total revenue was 
less than total costs for the industry as a whole. 

(4) Certain factors make for an existence at various periods of an 
overcapacity in the coal industry. Coal production ordinarily is a 
highly seasonal industry. The industry ’is built up to produce enough 
coal at least to supply the market during the peak seasons. - During the 
other seasons there is a great overcapacity in many districts. There is 
an urge to sell coal to keep the plant going to lessen the burden of over- 
head costs. During periods of slack production, of either a seasonal 
or cyclical character, there is a downward pressure on prices. 

(5) The fact that the demand for coal is inelastic has much to do 
with the instability of the industry. That is, a reduction in prices 
does not encourage coal consumers to consume any appreciably greater 
amount of coal at any one time. The existence of large stocks has 
an unusually depressing effect on coal prices, and prices fluctuate 
violently up and down as the stocks of coal are small or large. The 
stage is set for price-cutting in a situation in which the total require- 
ment is fixed and in which various producers attempt to save them- 
‘selves from a small volume of output in dealing with buyers who are 
andifferent to price as an incentive to use more coal. On the contrary, 
when there is a reversal of all of these factors, the price of coal soars to 
devels in no way related to costs. 

(6) Certain practices in the sale of coal, sometimes associated with 
the fact that coal of various sizes is a joint product with coal of other 
sizes, tend to aggravate the effect of the extreme willingness of sellers 
‘to sell at any price obtainable. A car of coal may be listed with 
several distributors who contact many prospective customers, and 
each distributor if given the opportunity, may be willing to sell this 
‘distressed coal at any price in order to realize a commission. This 
demoralizes the market out of all proportion to the amount of coal 
which is being offered at distressed prices. | 

The result of these economic factors that make for ruinous compe- 
tition was disastrous. The market price at the mine was set by the 
delivered price less the freight, and those mines with higher freight 
rates at greater distance from the market in some cases practically were 
giving their coal away. The low prices exert a pressure on costs 
which are largely in the form of wages. Since about 60 percent of 
the cost of mining is in wages, and since all other elements in the 
delivered price of coal are more or less rigidly fixed, except certain 
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overheads which can be ignored a while, there was great pressure 
directly or indirectly on wages as prices declined. This opened the 
way for conflict between owners and miners. . 

. But the mine owners were not able to pass on in wage economies 
all of the burden of the instability of the industry, even though 
wage rates under free competition in the pre-regulation period sunk 
to ever lower levels. The ultimate consequence in too many cases 
was the bankruptcy of mining companies. Contrary to some 
theoretical doctrines, bankruptcy of mining companies was slow in 
bringing any relief to the coal industry. Once bankrupt, the capital 
structure was reorganized, capital charges written off, new money 
raised in one way or another for working capital, and the new con- 
cern proceeded in its desperate course trying in its turn to avoid 
bankruptcy through a still more desperate process of cutting prices, 
cutting wages, and wasting the coal resources of the Nation. Thus 
the process went on without any relief and brought chaos to the 
industry and the development of unfair trade practices which were 
patently detrimental not only to the industry itself but detrimental 
to the orderly course of business and detrimental to consumers. The 
whole process took no account of the morrow and was violently 
prejudicial to the interest of the consumers of the near future. 

The existence of the present period in which there is a favorable 
relationship between realization and costs is not unique. Such 
periods have existed before. In every such instance, however, weak- 
ened markets have followed such periods accompanied by a return 
of chaotic conditions to the coal industry. 

In the absence of any statutory control designed to continue stabili- 
zation and with markets weakened when the war-expanded demand 
ceases, it is reasonable to assume that the destructive forces which 
were eliminated by the Bituminous Coal Act will again become 
characteristic of the bituminous coal industry. 
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Petroleum 
Conservation Division 


J. W. STeeELe, Acting Director 


HE program of the Federal Government to conserve the Nation’s 

deposits of crude oi] was inaugurated a little more than a decade 
ago with the enactment of the NIRA, later held unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court. The Connally Act, approved February 22, 1935, 
was enacted shortly after the demise of the NIRA and contains the 
same prohibitions with respect to the transportation in interstate 
commerce of petroleum that were contained in the latter act. With 
the Nation now in its second year of active participation in World 
War II, facing what. may become a serious shortage of petroleum, 
the foresight of Congress in enacting this legislation is becoming 
increasingly apparent. 

The Petroleum Conservation Division, established in the Depart- . 
ment pursuant to Executive order, has for more than 8 years been 
devoted to the promotion of conservation of petroleum and to the 
administration and enforcement of the Connally Act. The act pro- 
hibits the transportation in interstate commerce of petroleum and its 
products produced in excess of amounts permitted under State laws 
and authorizes the President, or any officer he may designate, to pre- 
scribe regulations for enforcement of its provisions. Under this 
authority, regulations have been promulgated requiring the keeping 
of books and records by those engaged in producing, transporting, 
and refining petroleum and providing for the filing by those operators 
of comprehensive sworn reports of their operations. The report 
system is designed not only to keep the Division informed as 
to operations in the industry but also to deter the production of oil 
in excess of allowables by rendering difficult its undetected disposi- 
tion. The Supreme Court has held that the falsification of a report 
required under these regulations is a felony punishable ur.der Section 
80, Title 18, United States Code. 
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OPERATIONS OF FEDERAL PETROLEUM BOARD 


Federal Petroleum Board, with headquarters at Kilgore, Tex., in 
the East Texas Oil Field, and subordinate branch offices at Midland, 
Houston, and Corpus Christi, Texas and New Orleans, Louisiana re- 
ceived during the fiscal year monthly reports of petroleum production, 
transportation, and refining operations from the principal oil 
producing and refining areas of the southwest. The regulations 
under the act are effective in 106 counties of Texas, in the two principal 
oil producing counties of New Mexico, and in the entire State of 
Louisiana, an area containing 726 oil fields producing daily an aver- 
age of 1,571,000 barrels of crude oil, 77 refineriés producing daily an 
average of 1,200,750 barrels of petroleum products, and 126 gasoline 
plants producing daily an average of 91,000 barrels of gusoline and 
liquefied petroleum gases. 

The regulations require also that operators of tankers, barges and 
other vessels shall report to the Washington, D. C., office of the Petro- 
leum Conservation Division, on a prescribed form, all cargoes of 
petroleum or its products loaded for interstate shipment at any port 
in Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, or Mississippi and the discharge of 
such cargoes if unloaded at any port in the United States. Statistical 
information from these as well as reports filed with the Federal Petro- 
leum Board is made available regularly to the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for War. 

Enforcement of the act and administration of the regulations in 
. effect thereunder is principally a field operation. Physical inspection 
of properties and facitilities of 011 operators is considered necessary 
to effective enforcement and maintenance of proper control over the 
interstate movement of petroleum and petroleum products. The 
Board’s activities in this regard have of necessity been curtailed 
within the past year because of inductions into the armed forces of 
experienced personnel and reduction in automobile travel to con- 
serve rubber. 

Despite reductions in personnel and travel the volume of criminal 
investigative work has been maintained at a comparatively high 
level. Eighteen major criminal investigations initiated in the fiscal 
year together with 6 investigations in progress at the close of the 
preceding year were disposed of as follows: One case was successfully 
prosecuted as to 8 of 10 defendants, leaving 2 defendants yet to be 
tried; 2 cases were closed by action of the Board; 2 cases were closed 
by United States attorneys; 1 case was closed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, At the close of the year 6 cases were pending with the Depart- 
ment of Justice, 2 were pending on dockets of United States district 
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courts on indictments returned during the year, 2 cases were com- 
plete and in process of transmittal to the Department of Justice 
and 4 cases were under investigation. 

At the beginning of the year 10 criminal cases involving violations 
of the act were pending with the Department of Justice. Six of the 
cases were closed without action because of insufficiency or inconclu- 
siveness of the evidence. One case was tried to a jury which re- 
turned verdicts of not guilty, and 3 cases in which indictments were 
returned during the year were pending trial on June 30, 1948. 

Four criminal cases were pending in the courts at the beginning of 
the year. Two of them were successfully prosecuted, one was dis- 
missed on motion of the United States Attorney and one was pend- 
ing trial on June 30, 1948. 

In the three cases successfully prosecuted fines aggregating $21,500 
were assessed and several suspended sentences were imposed. 
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Bonneville Power 
Administration 


Pau. J. Raver, Administrator 


I. THE WAR YEAR 


OLUMBIA River hydroelectricity, sold directly by the Benne- 
ville Power Administration during the fiscal year 1948, powered 
the production of enough aluminum to make 70,000 fighter airplanes. 
By mid-year, 19 aluminum pot lines had been installed in 5 huge 
Northwest aluminum reduction plants. At each plant, as construction 
neared completion, Bonneville had a power supply ready and waiting. 
The wisdom of a regional program, premised on the development of 
Northwest power resources well in advance of need, had, by 1948, 
proved the greatest single factor in making effective the Nation’s light 
metals production for war. 

The $300,000,000 investment by the people of the United States in 
the 10-year Bonneville-Grand Coulee enterprise had proved, in the 
words of Frank J. Taylor, writing in the Saturday Evening Post, “as 
gilt-edged as any war bond, cheap at any price.” 


WEAPONS FoR WAR 


In the fiscal year 1943, power from the Federal system flowed 
directly into Northwest war plants with a capacity sufficient to produce 
in one year: 

Enough calcium carbide, valued at $2,400,000, to make approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 cubic feet of acetylene, sufficient to build 200 Liberty 
ships, 

Enough ferrosilicon, valued at $1,200,000, to deoxidize 2,500,000 
tons of steel, sufficient for 150,000 medium tanks. 

Enough additional ferrosilicon, valued at $1,000,000, to produce 
48,000,000 pounds of magnesium metal, worth $10,000,000, sufficient 
for 10,000,000 incendiary bombs. 

Enough ferrochrome, valued at $5,000,000, to produce 300,000 tons of 
armor plate, sufficient to protect 30,000 heavy tanks. 

Motive power and electric heat for the production of 208 ships. 
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Not the least of these contributions to victory was the fact that 
these basic materials were being produced at the year’s end through 
a minimum use of manpower. The Columbia River offset the drain 
on man-hours with kilowatt-hours, 


PowER PooLep FoR WAR 


In addition to direct power service to its own war customers, the 
Bonneville Administration supplied 11 other utilities systems with net 
deliveries of 959,617,265 kilowatt-hours during the last 11 months of 
the fiscal year 1943 under terms of a region-wide power pool agreement. 

The autumn months of 1942 saw the lowest stream flow conditions in 
54 years of recorded run-off history on all rivers but the Columbia, 
which has its source in the perpetual ice fields of the Canadian 
Rockies. 

During this period, by consistently overloading the generators at 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee, the Bonneville Administration was at 
times able to assume, through pool connections, nearly 50 percent of 
the entire power load in the States of Oregon and Washington. 

But the Bonneville Power Administration’s contribution was not 
confined to the production of weapons and the conservation of man- 
power. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, the Administra- 
tion’s revenues from the sale of power totaled $11,265,468." 


Six Years GrowTH 


This record of wartime achievement was established during the 
Bonneville Administration’s sixth year of existence. 

In August of 1937 the Administration was created by act of Con- 
press as a provisional agency, set up for the transmission and sale 
of hydroelectric power generated at Bonneville Dam. 

In the annual report for that first fiscal year (ending June 30, 1938), 
the Bonneville Administrator said: 


Modern warfare is fought in the factory as much as in the air or trenches. 
America must be ready to meet not only peacetime needs of power for home, 
farm and industry, but must be assured of her ability to cope with emergency 
demands for large blocks of electricity. In the bydroelectric streams of the 
Pacific Northwest is potential power far in excess of that available in other 
regions of the Nation. It should be developed at an economic rate to meet 
mounting peacetime needs and the equally important possibilities of emergency 
drains. 

Preparedness requires foresight. 


1 Detailed financial reports have been omitted for duration of the war. 
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The second fiscal year (ending June 30, 1939) saw the launching of 
a basic construction program which involved the design and initial 
construction of the agency’s huge network of high-voltage transmis- 
sion lines. 

In the third fiscal year (ending June 30, 1940), the agency’s power 
sales program was begun and by the close of that year 188,415,933 
kilowatt-hours of electricity had been sold. 

In the fourth fiscal year (ending June 30, 1941), Bonneville, by 
virtue of its substantial volume of power sales, assumed major status. 
as an operating utilities enterprise. It was during this year that 
Bonneville became‘a dominant force in the Northwest’s preparedness 
program. As the year closed, 265,000 kilowatts of demand were 
under contract to six first-line defense industries. 

In the fifth fiscal year (ending June 30, 1942), power contracts had 
risen to approximately 500,000 kilowatts. 


II. POWER SALES FISCAL YEAR 1943 


* Thirty-five power contracts involving new power sales were exe- 
cuted by the Administration during the fiscal year. 

Of these, 20 contracts were with new customers and embraced an 
over-all contract demand of 203,450 kilowatts. The remaining 15 
represented revisions or amendments or supplemental agreements 
with existing customers for additional power. 

Contract demand for all 35 contracts totaled 398,145 kilowatts. 
Of this total, 363,200 kilowatts represented industrial sales; 15,160- 
kilowatts, sales to military establishments; 1,100 kilowatts, sales to 
cooperatives; 18,285 kilowatts, sales to public or peoples’ utilities. 
districts; 200 kilowatts, sales to municipalities; and 200 kilowatts, 
sales to privately owned utilities companies. 

By June 30, 1943, the Administration had in effect 85 executed 
power and interchange contracts, with a total over-all contract 
demand of 910,752 kilowatts. 

On a contract demand basis, these sales were divided as follows: 


Industrial sales 806,200 kilowatts; military establishments 21,200 
kilowatts; cooperatives 8,060 kilowatts; public or peoples’ utilities 
districts 45,900 kilowatts; municipalities 5,725 kilowatts; and pri- 
vately owned utilities companies 23,667 kilowatts. 

The 1943 revenues of $11,265,468 more than doubled the 1942 total 
of $5,162,376, and brought the total revenues collected by this 
Administration since its inception to $18,719,753. 
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Tue War MARKET 


The Administration’s war power market involved principally two 
types of customer : industrial purchasers and military establishments. 

Principal sales in this category, during the year, were the six con- 
tracts executed with Defense Plant Corporation establishments, in- 
volving 332,000 kilowatts of contract demand. Most of this power 
was for aluminum reduction and fabrication. Another 32,000 klo- 
watts of contract demand was divided among six other customers. 
Of these, the principal purchaser was a third large shipyard in the 
lower Columbia River district, with a demand for 12,000 kilowatts. 
Of the 11 military establishments to execute power contracts during 
the fiscal year, four were Navy Department installations and seven 
were army installations. Although these military establishments 
were widely scattered throughout the entire Northwest area, the wide 
range of the Administration’s already constructed transmission facili- 
ties made it possible to render prompt service with relatively small 
difficulty. 


New industrial and military sales fiscal year 1943! e 
Contract 
demand in |Date weceultna 
kilowatts 

DPC-Spokane Aluminum Reduction Plant. ...-...........2--.2---22---2e-- 130,000 | Feb. 9, 1943 
DPC-Spokane Aluminum Rolling Mill.......--..--...2-2----2-2----..------ &), 000 | Nov, 25, 1912 
DPC-Spokane Ferrosilicon Magnesium Plant......-...--2--.-2------- ---ee- 56,000 | Dec. 21, 1942 
DPC-Tacoma Aluminum Reduction Plant. .....-.....2.-------------------- 42,000 | Aug. 2, 12 
DPC-Troutdale Aluminum Reduction Plant......-....-..-...-----------.- 32, 500 | Dec, 23, 12 
DPC-Wenatchee Ferrosilicon Plant...........-...---. co tet Sia fon ee Maa coats a 22,000 | Dec. 21, 1943 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.-..---- See etn ge ds eee eh ite atccon Sate 2800 | Mar. 31, 1943 
Electro Metallurcical Co. . o.oo. coc ccc vec eee ecceeoeniensSeeecceuctan $2,000 | Mar. 1, 1943 
Roaiser ‘Company, Ins ovscs seen cs ee cancecdiec cee wow cnwdueseeeedeeeevenc 2300 | July 1, 1942 
Kaiser Company, Ine. (Swan TSANG) oo Sone eet seals dated Sas cnt hg 12,000 | Nov. 24, 1942 
Olympic Mines, Ine... 222... 2222 e ee eee doa ferasmheeaee tee Tae Soar a 2,000 | May 24, 1944 
Pacific Carbide & Alloys Co. ee Sipe est aR PU TT ny Ee Ree renner oe 400 | Aug. 1, 12 
Pacific Carbide & Alloys Co. (Tacoma). -.... eres bruins ceca eens bene 6,000 | Feb. 25, 1043 
meynolds: Metals COsoe cos conde cece se ewewsccsa cea esi mock obawee stad teceu ase 44,000 | Nov. 18, 192 
me SOs aie oe ee tee a eee beet eee ok eke eee $1,200 | Jan. 23,1942 

Re Eo odin BS ce Me™ GR en oreo Mes Re Ae ee obi et cette eee tS Bs aes § 2,000 

11 military establishments .......--.---------e ee eenee ee cee ce ee cece eee ceeeee 15, 169 

POUR a er oe ee ee eee se eseee ends Ret cesses cuee et 378, 360 


1 Includes direct sales only. Excepts sales and deliveries to public and private utilitics for war purposes. 
2 Temporary construction power. 

3 Short-term overload power. 
4 Covered 4,000 kilowatts. 


‘ This amendment to be executed as of June 1, 1943, increased to 6,000 kilowatts the contract demand 
under preceding footnote. 


THe Pusiic Power MARKET 


Seven new contracts negotiated with public-owned power agencies 
and cooperatives during the fiscal year comprised a total demand value 
of 19,585 kilowatts. 

Of these, one contract was signed by a municipality, three were 
signed by utilities districts, and three by cooperatives. They brought 
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the total of “public agency” contracts in force to 52 by the end of the 
year exclusive of those contracts executed with federally owned 
agencies. 

The cumulative list follows: 


Contracts with public agencies as of June 30, 1943 


Name of purchaser (D) one hate Date | Name of purchaser (D) oe Date 
I. PuRLIc OR PEOPLES’ | IY. MONICIPALITIES.—Con. 
Umnuity Districts | 
Kilowatts City of—Continued 
Centra) Lincoln !__.. 2.2... (8) Feb. 25, 1942 Tacoma, Department 
se County, W asb. Public Utilities, 
GAH al sp ciate lanthe ea llins 10,750 | Aug. 1, 1942 Division, Tacoma, ("!) Mar. 5, 1940 
Giese: pect leg de gas 800 | Mar. 4, 194z WASH. oo5 ee ensues. —__——_—- 
Columbia River 4_..___... (2) Dec. 18, 1942 5, 725 
sha County, Wash. " 540) POL cseeed osu eee a 
Dl evens eae alte 3, 000 pr. 28, 1941 

Grant County, Wash. III. COOPERATIVES 

ING Micali, eee wage. 370 | June 12,1942 |; Benton-Lincoln Electric 
Grays Harbor Co., Wash. TDG eee a re hetwcet cacke eer 400 | Oct. 9, 1942 

IN Ge De pas ud oohce ties 2,300 | Sept. 21, 1942 Benton Rural Electric 
Kittitas County, Wasb. Assn., Inc.!? - 325 | June 4, 1942 

ING Viens ilo Fe ree Seca 100 | Aug. 21, 1942 || Big Bend Electric, Inc.5.- 260 | June 11, 1942 
Klickitat County, Wash. Blachly - Lane County 

INO: ears ee 7575 | June 3, 1942 Electric Assn.'3__....... 50 | Oct. 7, 1941 
Lewis County, Wash. Clearwater Valley Light 

ee A ee TA 400 | May 1, |42 & Power Assn., Inc.3_._ 700 | June 17, 1942 

NanGlord Basin ¢ 2.2.22. (2) July 9, 1942 |} Columbia County Rural 
Northern Wasco County ! 4,000 | Oct. 2%, 1940 Electric Assn....-...-.. 300 | Dee. 1, 1942 
Pacific County, Wash. Douglas Electric, Inc. 1° .. 625 | July 1, 1942 

NOs 2ocsecovee wisewicmend 980 | Sept. 8, 1941 || Idaho County Light & 
Skamania County, Power Assn., Inc.5 - 160 | June 8, 1942 

Wash, No. 18. ....-2.2- 925 | Apr. 9,1942 |} Inland Empire Rural 
Tillaniook ¢._ 222.2222. 2,000 | May 15, 1940 Electrification, Inc.5... 1,400 | May 28, 1942 
Union County ¢. 222.2. (8) Mar. 2, 1942 |} Kootenai County Rural 
Wahkiakum County, Electric Assn.§.-.....-.- 210 | June 9, 1942 

Wash. No. 1.._..-...--. Lincoln Electric, Ine. .--.- 700 | May 20, 1942 
body County, Wash. ee Valley Electric 


No. : 
Yahi Giuae, “Wasb. 


th bitter eh eae 18) | Dec, 24, 1042 
Wee lon Valley Elec- 
tric, Inc...........----- 100 | Feb. 19, 1941 
Northern Idaho Rural 


Total. ..........2.-- Electrical Rehabilita- 
tion Assn., Inc. 5_.-. 400 | Apr. 29, 1943 
Th. MUNICIPALITIES Okanogan County: Elec: 
tic. ING 4.2 sesesed oc a8 120 | June 8, 1942 
City of— Pend Oreille Electric, 
Canby, Oreg.?_...._._.. WIGS: oer eetateat 200 | May 1, 1943 
Cascade Locks, Oreg... Salem Flectrie Assn... .-. 100 | Mar. 17, 1941 
Centralia, Was teens Stevens County Electric, 
Drain, Oreg.!9___. 222... 1NG.3 2 ccctceuccenees 310 | June 2,1942 
Ellensburg, Wash.....- Umatilla Electric Assn !2. 1,350 | June 10, 1942 
Eugene, Oreg..........- Wasco Electric, Inc. .... 200 | Dec. 1, 1942 
Forest Grove, Oreg.®.__. ; — — 
Grand Coulee, Wash... TOU at cheselacee 8, 060 
McMinnville, Oreg..... _—— —— 
Monmouth, Oreg..._--- Grand total .......- 59, 685 


Seattle, W ash. ......... 


'This public utility district is currently operating but is not at present served by BPA. 
?No contract demand specific 

rs This Le utility district is currently operating but presently has only an emergency service connec- 

D wit 

‘This public utility district fs not yet in operation. 

‘Served via WWP Co. 

‘Served (at Condit point of delivery) via PP&L Co. 

? Total of 3 points of delivery, only 1 of which is energized or constructed, viz.: Condit, 100 kilowatts; 
North Dalles, 125 kilowatts; Goldendale, 350 kilowatts. 

‘Served via PP&L Co. at White Salmon River point of delivery, but directly by BPA at North Bonne- 
ville and Bonneville Dam delivery points. 

* Served via PGE Co. 

” Served via COP Co. 

u Interchange. 

"2 Served via PP&L Co. 

4 Not energized; completion of line to connect with Eugene substation deferred for duration. 
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PROGRESS OF PUBLICLY-OWNED AGENCIES 


The progress of the Northwest’s publicly owned and operated 
power distribution agencies which purchased all or part of their 
requirements from the Bonneville Administration was reflected dur- 
ing fiscal 1943 in the increased volume of these purchases. During 
the year Bonneville power sales to such agencies practically doubled, 
rising from a total of 89,454,000 kilowatt-hours in fiscal 1942 to 
176,723,000 kilowatt-hours. 

Of this total, Bonneville’s sales to municipalities rose from 
22,212,000 in 1942 to 25,737,000 in 1943, while the revenue received 
increased from $98,463 to $99,952. Sales to public utility districts 
rose from 62,918,000 kilowatt-hours in 1942 fo 123,519,000 kilowatt- 
hours in 1943, while the revenue received rose from $159,194 to 
$364,546. Sales to cooperatives rose from 4,324,000 kilowatt-hours 
in 1942 to 27,467,000, an increase of 500 percent, in 19438, and the 
revenues received rose from $20,526 to $123,142. 

Public power distribution agencies showed steady gains throughout 
the year in operating revenue, and many showed continued reduc- 
tions in retail power rates to consumers. A number accumulated 
substantial surplus funds and, pending further reductions in rates, 
applied these moneys to the purchase of war bonds. 

Several public agencies went into operation during the year. Of 
these, particularly notable were the Central Lincoln Public Utility 
District and the Clatskanie Public Utility District, both in the State 
of Oregon. The latter agency succeeded in selling its revenue bonds 
at the remarkably low interest rate of 2.8 percent. 

Following are typical case histories of public power distribution 
agencies in the Pacific Northwest. 

Cowlitz County Public Utility District No. 1, one of the larger 
districts in the State of Washington, acquired its properties in No- 
vember 1940 at $6,800,000. For the year ending December 31, 1942, 
it showed a net surplus of $112,575.06 and an accumulated surplus 
of $405,669.99 for amortization after paying all costs of operation, 
interest, depreciation, and taxes. 

During the year ending June 30, 1943, the district reduced the 
rates or “revenue per kilowatt-hour” from 2 to 1.8 cents. This reduc- 
tion, together with previous reductions, effected annual savings over 
rates previously charged by privately owned companies amounting 
to $9.60 or 21 percent to customers using 100 kilowatt-hours per 
month and $123.60 to those using 750 kilowatt-hours (6 kw.) per 
month. 
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Pacifie County Public Utility District No. 2 for the year ending 
December 31, 1942, increased its power requirements from 10,345,680 
kilowatt-hours to 11,676,936 for the year, and its annual operating 
revenues from $222,273.31 to $237,479.61 or 6.84 percent. Total op- 
erating expenses for the same period had increased 5.14 percent, 
allowing a net operating income of $61,050.95, an increase of 7.20 
percent over the previous year and a net to surplus of $52,904.69. 
Total annual reductions under present rates compared to those previ- 
ously charged by private companies were estimated at $51,121 or 
25 percent. 

Monmouth municipal system by March 31, 1943, had increased its 
sales by 467,009 kilowatt-hours over the previous year, or 47.2 per- 
cent; had reduced its rates or “revenue per kilowatt-hour,” from an 
average of 1.649 to 1.368 cents, thus effecting an annual saving over 
former rates of $13.20 or 31 percent to customers using 100 kilowatt- 
hours per month, and $147 or 45 percent to unos using wi 5 kilowatt- 
hours per month. 

The city met all operating costs including interest, bond payments 
and taxes of $13,311.60, and earned a surplus of $1,734.18 in 1943 and. 
$8,170.81 in 1942, or a total surplus to date of $9,904.94 which is #,- 
995.44 in excess of the total debt charges, or 24.84 percent of gross 
revenue. 

Forest Grove municipal system increased its total number of cus- 
tomers for the 12 months ending March 31, 1943, from 1,294 to 1,349, 
a gain of 55. Its kilowatt-hour sales for the period increased from 
2,910,297 to 3,490,245 or 19.93 percent; its operating revenues from 
$51,256.95 to $56,797.96 or 10.81 percent. Operating income increased 
23.27 percent. The city reduced the operating revenue received per 
kilowatt-hour from 1.749 to 1.61 cents during the period. This, added 
to previous reductions, resulted in an annual saving of $13.68 over 
former rates to customers using 100 kilowatt-hours per month or 31 
percent, and $258 or 61 percent to those using 750 kilowatt-hours 
(6 kw.) per month. 

The system paid all operating costs including city taxes of $4,800, 
interest of $7,500 and depreciation, leaving a net income of $16,095.53. 
An amount equal to $7,500 of deferred maintenance was set aside for 
post-war purposes. A building fund of $12,000 was established. 

McMinnville municipal system increased its total number of cus- 
tomers in the year ending March 31, 1943, from 2,362 to 2,406, a gain 
of 44; increased its total generated and purchased power from 10,- 
435,552 kilowatt-hours to 11,223,971. The city reduced rates during 
the year from an average operating revenue per kilowatt-hour of 1.439 
to 1.298 cents, effecting an annual saving of $8.40 or 22 percent to 
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Procress OF PUBLICLY-OWNED AGENCIES 


The progress of the Northwest’s publicly owned and operated 
power distribution agencies which purchased all or part. of their 
requirements from the Bonneville Administration was reflected dur. 
ing fiscal 1943 in the increased volume of these purchases. Dumng 
the year Bonneville power sales to such agencies practically doubled, 
rising from a total of 89,454,000 kilowatt-hours in fiscal 1942 to 
176,723,000 kilowatt-hours. 

Of this total, Bonneville’s sales to municipalities rose from 
92,212,000 in 1942 to 25,737,000 in 1948, while the revenue received 
increased from $98,463 to $99,952. Sales to public utility districts 
rose from 62,918,000 kilowatt-hours in 1942 to 123,519,000 kilowatt 
hours in 1943, while the revenue received rose from $159,194 to 
$364,546. Sales to cooperatives rose from 4,324,000 kilowatt-hours 
in 1942 to 27,467,000, an increase of 500 percent, in 1943, and the 
revenues received rose from $20,526 to $123,142. 

Public power distribution agencies showed steady gains throughout 
the year in operating revenue, and many showed continued reduc- 
tions in retail power rates to consumers. A number accumulated 
substantial surplus funds and, pending further reductions in rates, 
applied these moneys to the purchase of war bonds. 

Several public agencies went into operation during the year. Of 
these, particularly notable were the Central Lincoln Public Utility 
District and the Clatskanie Public Utility District, both in the State 
of Oregon. The latter agency succeeded in selling its revenue bonds 
at the remarkably low interest rate of 2.8 percent. 

Following are typical case histories of public power distribution 
agencies in the Pacific Northwest. 

Cowlitz County Public Utility District No. 1, one of the larger 
districts in the State of Washington, acquired its properties in No- 
vember 1940 at $6,800,000. For the year ending December 31, 1942, 
it showed a net surplus of $112,575.06 and an accumulated surplus 
of $405,669.99 for amortization after paying all costs of operation, 
interest, depreciation, and taxes. 

During the year ending June 30, 1943, the district reduced the 
rates or “revenue per kilowatt-hour” from 2 to 1.8 cents. ‘This reduc- 
tion, together with previous reductions, effected annual savings ove! 
rates previously charged by privately owned companies amounting 
to $9.60 or 21 percent to customers using 100 kilowatt-hours pe 
month and $123.60 to those using 750 kilowatt-hours (6 kw.) per 


month. 
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Pacific County Public Utility District No. 2 for the year ending 
December 31, 1942, increased its power requirements from 10,345,680 
kilowatt-hours to 11,676,936 for the year, and its annual operating 
revenues from $222,273.31 to $237,479.61 or 6.84 percent. Total op- 
erating expenses for the same period had increased 5.14 percent, 
allowing a net operating income of $61,050.95, an increase of 7.20 
percent over the previous year and a net to surplus of $52,904.69. 
Total annual reductions under present rates compared to those previ- 
ously charged by private companies were estimated at $51,121 or 
25 percent. 

Monmouth municipal system by March 381, 19438, had increased its 
sales by 467,009 kilowatt-hours over the previous year, or 47.2 per- 
cent: had reduced its rates or “revenue per kilowatt-hour,” from an 
average of 1.649 to 1.368 cents, thus effecting an annual saving over 
former rates of $18.20 or 31 percent to customers using 100 kilowatt- 
hours per month, and $147 or 45 percent to those using 75 kilowatt- 
hours per month, | 

The city met all operating costs including interest, bond payments 
ind taxes of $18,311.60, and earned a surplus of $1,734.18 in 1943 and. 
$3,170.81 in 1942, or a total surplus to date of $9,904.94 which is $4,- 
995.44 in excess of the total debt charges, or 24.84 percent of gross 
revenue, 

Forest Grove municipal system increased its total number of cus- 
tomers for the 12 months ending March 381, 1943, from 1,294 to 1,349, 
a gain of 55. Its kilowatt-hour sales for the period increased from 
2,910,297 to 3,490,245 or 19.93 percent; its operating revenues from 
$51,256.95 to $56,797.96 or 10.81 percent. Operating income increased 
23.27 percent. The city reduced the operating revenue received per 
kilowatt-hour from 1.749 to 1.61 cents during the period. This, added’ 
to previous reductions, resulted in an annual saving of $13.68 over 
former rates to customers using 100 kilowatt-hours per month or 31 
percent, and $258 or 61 percent to those using 750 kilowatt-hours 
(6kw.) per month. | 

The system paid all operating costs including city taxes of $4,800, 
interest of $7,500 and depreciation, leaving a net income of $16,095.53. 
An amount equal to $7,500 of deferred maintenance was set aside for 
post-war purposes. A building fund of $12,000 was established. 

McMinnville municipal system increased its total number of cus- 
tomers in the year ending March 31, 1943, from 2,862 to 2,406, a gain 
of 44; increased its total generated and purchased power from 10,- 
435,552 kilowatt-hours to 11,223,971. The city reduced rates during 
the year from an average operating revenue per kilowatt-hour of 1.439 
to 1.298 cents, effecting an annual saving of $8.40 or 22 percent to 
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Procress oF PuBLICLY-OWNED AGENCIES 


The progress of the Northwest’s publicly owned and operated 
power distribution agencies which purchased all or part. of their 
requirements from the Bonneville Administration was reflected dur. 
ing fiscal 1943 in the increased volume of these purchases. Dunng 
the year Bonneville power sales to such agencies practically doubled, 
rising from a total of 89,454,000 kilowatt-hours in fiscal 1942 to 
176,723,000 kilowatt-hours. 

Of this total, Bonneville’s sales to municipalities rose from 
92,212,000 in 1942 to 25,737,000 in 1943, while the revenue received 
increased from $98,463 to $99,952. Sales to public utility districts 
rose from 62,918,000 kilowatt-hours in 1942 to 123,519,000 kilowatt. 
hours in 1943, while the revenue received rose from $159,194 to 
$364,546. Sales to cooperatives rose from 4,824,000 kilowatt-hours 
in 1942 to 27,467,000, an increase of 500 percent, in 1943, and the 
revenues received rose from $20,526 to $123,142. 

Public power distribution agencies showed steady gains throughout 
the year in operating revenue, and many showed continued reduc- 
tions in retail power rates to consumers. A number accumulated 
substantial surplus funds and, pending further reductions in rates, 
applied these moneys to the purchase of war bonds. 

Several public agencies went into operation during the year. Of 
these, particularly notable were the Central Lincoln Public Utility 
District and the Clatskanie Public Utility District, both in the State 
of Oregon. The latter agency succeeded in selling its revenue bonds 
at the remarkably low interest rate of 2.8 percent. 

Following are typical case histories of puple power distribution 
agencies in the Pacific Northwest. 

Cowlitz County Public Utility District No. 1, one of the larger 
districts in the State of Washington, acquired its properties in No- 
vember 1940 at $6,800,000. For the year ending December 31, 1942, 
it showed a net surplus of $112,575.06 and an accumulated surplus 
of $405,669.99 for amortization after paying all costs of operation, 
interest, depreciation, and taxes, 

During the year ending June 30, 1943, the district reduced the 
rates or “revenue per kilowatt-hour” from 2 to 1.8 cents. This reduc- 
tion, together with previous reductions, effected annual savings over 
rates previously charged by privately owned companies amounting 
to $9.60 or 21 percent to customers using 100 kilowatt-hours per 
month and $123.60 to those using 750 kilowatt-hours (6 kw.) pe& 


month. 
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Pacific County Public Utility District No. 2 for the year ending 
December 31, 1942, increased its power requirements from 10,345,680 
kilowatt-hours to 11,676,936 for the year, and its annual operating 
revenues from $222,273.31 to $237,479.61 or 6.84 percent. Total op- 
erating expenses for the same period had increased 5.14 percent, 
allowing a net operating income of $61,050.95, an increase of 7.20 
percent over the previous year and a net to surplus of $52,904.69. 
Total annual reductions under present rates compared to those previ- 
ously charged by private companies were estimated at $51,121 or 
25 percent, 

Monmouth municipal system by March 31, 1948, had increased its 
sales by 467,009 kilowatt-hours over the previous year, or 47.2 per- 
cent: had reduced its rates or “revenue per kilowatt-hour,” from an 
average of 1.649 to 1.368 cents, thus effecting an annual saving over 
former rates of $13.20 or 31 percent to customers using 100 kilowatt- 
hours per month, and $147 or 45 percent to noe using 7 5 kilowatt- 
hours per month. 

The city met all operating costs including interest, bond payments 
and taxes of $13,311.60, and earned a surplus of $1,734.13 in 1948 and. 
$4,170.81 in 1942, or a total surplus to date of $9,904.94 which is $4,- 
995.44 in excess of the total debt charges, or 24.84 percent of gross 
revenue, 

Forest Grove municipal system increased its total number of cus- 
tomers for the 12 months ending March 381, 1943, from 1,294 to 1,349, 
again of 55. Its kilowatt-hour sales for the period increased from 
2,910,297 to 3,490,245 or 19.93 percent; its operating revenues from 
$51,256.95 to $56,797.96 or 10.81 percent. Operating income increased 
23.27 percent. The city reduced the operating revenue received per 
kilowatt-hour from 1.749 to 1.61 cents during the period. This, added 
to previous reductions, resulted in an annual saving of $13.68 over 
former rates to customers using 100 kilowatt-hours per month or 31 
percent, and $258 or 61 percent to those using 750 kilowatt- hours 
(6kw.) per month. 

The system paid all operating costs including city taxes of $4,800, 
interest of $7,500 and depreciation, leaving a net income of $16,095.53. 
An amount equal to $7,500 of deferred maintenance was set aside for 
post-war purposes. A building fund of $12,000 was established. 

McMinnville municipal system increased its total number of cus- 
tomers in the year ending March 31, 1948, from 2,362 to 2,406, a gain 
of 44; increased its total generated and purchased power from 10,- 
435 552 kilowatt-hours to 11,223,971. The city reduced rates during 
the year from an average operating revenue per kilowatt-hour of 1.439 
to 1.298 cents, effecting an annual saving of $8.40 or 22 percent to 
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domestic customers using 100 kilowatt-hours per month, and $147 
or 47 percent for such customers using 750 kilowatt-hours (6 kw.) 
per month. 

Meanwhile the system met all operation and depreciation costs, paid 
$26,400 interest to the city, paid $3,925.79 taxes and had a net income 
for the period of $19,272.64. Total earned surplus, accumulated since 
the beginning of Bonneville Power Administration service, was 
$40,893.40. 

The Inland Empire Cooperative, Inc., operating in eastern Wash- 
ington, one of the largest in the United States, began operation in 
1938 but did not begin using Bonneville power until August 1942. 
Securing Bonneville power at once reduced the cooperative’s annual 
wholesale power cost by $32,851. This in turn effected annual savings 
of $12 or 16 percent to retail customers using 100 kilowatt-hours per 
month, and $78 or 25 percent to those using 750 kilowatt-hours per 
month. 

By the end of 1948 the cooperative had 2,010 miles of energized 
Jines and 3,293 consumers. Its operating revenues for the year were 
$193,833.44; expenses were $155,333.86. 


OTHER SALES 


By June 30, 1943, three power contracts with private utilities com- 
panies were operative. Deliveries had been continued through the 
year to the Portland General Electric Co. on a day-to-day extension 
of the terms of the contract first executed in December 1939. Efforts 
to negotiate a long-term contract with the company were not success- 
ful due largely to the fact that the parent company, which owns all 
of Portland General Electric Co.’s common stock is in reorganiza- 
tion and negotiations had to be conducted with a number of parties 
who had diverse interests in that reorganization. Agreement could 
not be reached with all of these diverse interests on terms which 
would comply with the Bonneville Act and adequately protect the 
Federal Government’s interest. This inability to agree on a long- 
term power contract resulted in the filing of two lawsuits against the 
Administrator. The purposes of these suits were to determine the 
terms under which the Administrator may enter into long-term power 
contracts with privately owned utilities. The Administrator, how- 
ever, has continued to serve the growing demands of this company’s 
system on a day-to-day basis because of the shortage of generating 
capacity in the Portland area. 

As the fiscal year closed, the Bonneville Administration was furnish- 
ing the operating company approximately 70,000 kilowatts of monthly 
billing demand—about one-third of its total power requirements. 
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Other power sales contracts with utility companies at year’s end 
were in force with the Pacific Power & Light Co., with a delivery 
point at Astoria, Oreg., for a demand of 2,000: kilowatts; and an 
interchange contract with the Washington Water Power Co. and the 
Pacific Power & Light Co., which included transfer service to public- 
owned distribution agencies under contract to the Bonneville Admin- 
istration. 

In addition to its sales contracts, the administration had in force 
a large number of pole contact and miscellaneous amendatory agree- 
ments. Contract actions of all types during the fiscal year totaled 
125 items, as follows: 


Summary of contract actions fiscal year 1943 


Type of Item 


Number 

of Items 

Strictly new customers........_--._-_-.....-.---~------.-------.------ 20 
Amendments or new agreements with existing customers for additional 

POWSP 22s ase ott aie Sasha eee eee ce ee 13 

Revisions to apply revised wholesale rate schedules__--_-._----_______- 12 
Pole contact agreements, including amendments and _ supplements 

UROPOUQ od a ee ee ae ee ee eS 5 

Miscellaneous amendatory agreements___-______--__-__--_.-_------_---- 25 

Miscellaneous agreements___-.-..-~-__---___----_------.------------.- 29 


Supplemental agreements in regard to transfer service for Bonneville’s 
account under the interchange contract of April 1, 1942, with The Wash- 
ington Water Power Co. and Pacific Power & Light Co_-_.----_____- 21 


Il. FUTURE POWER SALES 


On June 30, 1943, 11 contracts. involving an over-all minimum de- 
mand of 237,000 kilowatts and a possible maximum demand of 312,000 
kilowatts were in active negotiation. Individually, these sales pros- 
pects ranged from 2,000 to 120,000 kilowatts of demand. They in- 
cluded the new electro-development laboratory and the new alumina 
reduction plant approved during the fiscal year 1943, as well as a 
number of new war industries, military establishments and several 
utilities systems. It was anticipated execution of these contracts 
during the fiscal year 1944 would bring total contract demands on. 
the Bonneville-Grand Coulee system to nearly 1,300,000 kilowatts, 
with actual monthly billing demands probably running well in excess 
of that figure at times. 
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MARKET DEVELOPMENT SHOWS RESULTS 


Industrial progress of the Pacific Northwest region cleaz:: 
strated, during the fiscal year 1943, the importance of a str: 
market development program; and as the year drew to 3 
became increasingly apparent that this phase of the Bornr-s. 
ministration’s activities had materially assisted not only in tt 
development of the region’s war industry but in providing - 
foundation for future industrial expansion. 

Strenuous efforts were made toward stabilizing the tn: 
aluminum manufacturing industry. Of the six huge N - 
aluminum plants, four were built by the Defense Plant Cor. 
and operated under lease as war plants. In order to safer. 
continued operation of such industries as permanent enter:+.- 
Administration’s Market Development staff concentrated i:- 
on the establishment of a plant for the manufacture of 1 ~ 
oxide from local Northwest clays. 

As the fiscal year drew to a close, agencies of the War P;- 
Board and the Bureau of Mines approved the establishm:: 
aluminum oxide plant in the Pacific Northwest. This pla: 
ton production capacity, will be constructed and operat~ . 
initial stages by the Chemical Construction Co., an affiliate of 2 
can Cyanamid. Plans for this plant, as approved by us - 
interested agencies, require that it be operated ultimately br: 
bia Metals Co., owned and financed by a group of \.~ 
businessmen. 

During the year the Administration was also able to tk - 
assistance to the Bureau of Mines in the establishment of az - 
development laboratory in the region. This laboratory, u: > 
struction as the year closed, was to investigate the fea-:: 
using the many large deposits of Northwest minerals thr ~ 
application of low-cost electric power. 

In addition to this work, the Administration’s Market I+ 
ment staff continued to cooperate with chambers of concr>: 
other public and semipublic agencies of the region in the < 
ment of community industrial surveys. More than 20 such ~ 
were completed during the fiscal year. Results were pu!..-.- 
the Administration with the inclusion of complete inform: 
available industrial plant sites, raw material and labor supp::- 
portation and housing facilities and other pertinent factors 

These reports were made available to a large number of it 
organizations, for the purpose of encouraging them to ce:~. 
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‘“acific Northwest as a suitable region for the expansion of their 
_ tterprises. 

" All these activities brought substantial recognition of the pro- 
_:am/’s value from a number of industrial sources. Typical was the 
_mment of the industrial publication The Iron Age, which, in its 
_ sue of May 20, 1943, stated: 


+ . » The Bonneville-Coulee Power Administration in Its business develop- 
ent and industrial analysis departments has now become a general agency 
: id factor in the Industrial life and future of the Pacific Northwest which is 
~ yt only primary but which has become constantly more constructive and 
 meficial. 


THe Post-War PowEerR MARKET 


= As the United Nations gained victory after victory during 1943, 
- became necessary, in the interest of good management, for the 
“~onneville Administration to consider the effects of the post-war 

eriod upon its power market. Furthermore, this was required by 

residential memorandum on May 22, 1943. 
~. The post-war problem, as it directly affected Bonneville, was two- 
.'yld: (1) the stabilization and expansion of power-using industry ; 
z.ad (2) the development of the rural and domestic use of low-cost 
x ectric power. 

“i. Accordingly, it was toward the solution of this dual problem that 
21e Bonneville Administration began to shape a post-war program, 
-) be undertaken as soon as possible, for the approval of the Congress, 

1e Department of the Interior and the War Production Board. 
»i: Stabilization of the immense Northwest aluminum industry com- 
“c:rised one of the largest single phases of the problem. In order to 
wretermine what steps were necessary to this stabilization, consider- 
wction was given to a study of the competitive position of existing 
i. luminum plants, an analysis of the Defense Plant Corporation con- 
racts for each of the plants, and finally, to the active promotion of 

p: Lteps to provide continuing operations on a competitive basis, by busi- 
3 xessmen of the region. 
ie With this proposal, consideration was given to methods whereby 
...0st-war aluminum markets could be developed in and ee to the 

- «Northwest region. 

.. Along with this, the possibilities of assisting in further research 

: velative to other power-using industries were being considered. 

- Active consideration also was being given to plans for expansion of 
us! ae rural and domestic power market. _ Rough estimates arrived at 
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gation, rural electrification and domestic power use would require, 
during the first post-war decade, an additional generating capacity 
in the Pacific Northwest of about 1,700,000 kilowatts. 

All these aspects of the post-war problem as it would affect the 
Northwest power market were being pulled together for consideration 
by the proper Government bureaus and the Congress during the fiscal 
year 1944. Such studies were considered not only to be fundamental 
to the proper administration of the Bonneville Act, but of consider- 
able importance to future protection of the Pacific Northwest economy. 


IV. GROWTH AND OPERATION OF THE SYSTEM 


At the beginning of fisca] 1943 the Administration had on hand a 
total of $55,365,170 in unexpended congressional appropriations. 
‘This sum included the 1943 appropriation of $20,007,000 for facili- 
ties required for war power deliveries, a carry-over from former fiscal 
years of $26,000,000 which were being maintained as a reserve for 
projects authorized prior to the war but which could not be built dur- 
ing the critical material shortage, and approximately $8,700,000 which 
‘had been allocated to specific projects then under construction. 

On October 20, 1942, the chairman of the War Production Board 
halted all nonmilitary construction projects generally throughout the 
‘United States, pending review by a special Facilities Review Com- 
mittee to determine which could be postponed as least essential to the 
war program. ’ 

On November 17, 1942, the Bonneville Administrator was ordered 
by the Facilities Review Committee to continue the agency’s 1943 con- 
struction program to completion. The committee’s findings showed 
that without exception the 23 major construction projects reviewed, as 
well as a number of smaller, related projects, were all of first impor- 
tance to the Northwest’s war production program. 


PoweER SYSTEM EXTENDED 


In accordance with this approval, the Administration completed 
-and energized 695 circuit miles of transmission line during fiscal 1948, 
of which 495.6 circuit miles were of 230 kilovolt construction. The 
Bonneville system’s power substations were increased in number from 
37 to 51 during the same period. Substation transformer capacity 
was increased by 733,667 kilovolt-amperes—a substantial gain over 
the 530,050 kilovolt-amperes of substation capacity instailed during 
the previous fiscal year. 
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By June 30, 1943, the Administration had in operation a total of 
9.443 circuit miles of transmission lines and a total substation trans- 
former capacity of 2,049,579 kilovolt-amperes. 


OPERATIONS 


All facilities of the entire system were taxed to their utmost through- 
out the year. During the fall months of calendar year 1942, the un- 
precedented drought conditions on all Northwest power streams, with 
the single exception of the Columbia River, made it necessary for 
Bonneville to operate without adequate reserves of generating or 
transmission capacity. At times the generators at Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville were overloaded well in excess of 10 percent as an 
emergency measure. Following the extreme low-water period in the 
fall months of 1942, added demands by war industry throughout the 
Northwest made it necessary to continue overload conditions much of 
the time. 


, THE NorTHWEST PowER Poo. 


The principal emergency operations measure undertaken during the 
year was the development of the Northwest power pool in cooperation 
with 10 other major utilities serving the entire Pacific Northwest 
region. Prior to the beginning of the fiscal year 1943, the Bonneville 
Administration’s system was already interconnected with several ma- 
jor utilities systems. In order to forestall the development of area- 
wide power shortages within the region and to muke available at all 
times maximum power for war production within six Northwest States, 
arrangements for interconnections with six other major utilities sys- 
tems were completed, with the concurrence and sponsorship of the 
War Production Board, in April of 1942. Later the War Production 
Board endorsed and made mandatory such interconnection programs 
by its Limitations Order L-94, issued May 1, 1912. 

Actual operations of the Northwest power pool began August 1, 
IN42—one month after the beginning of the fiscal vear. During the 
Il-month period between August 1, 1942, and June 30, 1942. the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration made total energy deliveries to other 
pool members of 1,865,911,630 kilowatt-hours. 

During this same period, energy received by the Bonneville Admin- 
istration from other pool members totaled 406,294,365 kilowatt-hours. 
This made the Government’s net contribution to the Northwest power 
pool 959,617.265 kilowatt-hours during the 11-month period. 

Thus, in addition to direct power deliveries to Bonneville’s own war 
customers, the two Federal dams on the Columbia River contributed 
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nearly 1 billion kilowatt-hours to fill the wartime needs of other utility 
systems. | 


THE Power-SUPPLY PROBLEM 


On June 30, 1943, combined installed rated generating capacity at 
the Bonneville and Grand Coulee plants totaled 884,400 kilowatts. 
Additional units totaling 432,000 kilowatts were undergoing construc- 
tion and installation. Completion of these latter units was scheduled 
to increase combined rated capacity at both plants to 1,316,400 kilo- 
watts by the spring of calendar year 1944. In-addition, U. S. Army 
engineers were engaged in raising the pool elevation behind Bonne- 
ville Dam for the purpose of adding 29,000 kilowatts of prime power 
capacity to the over-all system total. - 

Estimates by Bonneville engineers in the spring of 1943 indicated 
that in the 12 months immediately following final installation of this 
capacity, the total average load on the Bonneville system would rise 
as high as 1,038,400 kilowatts, of which 97 percent would comprise. 
deliveries to war industries and military establishments. It was es- 
timated that during the same period the loads for the interconnected 
utilities systems, excluding the Bonneville-Grand Coulee system, 
might exceed the dependable generating capacity of these other sys- 
tems by 100,000 to 200,000 kilowatts if the year proved to be one of 
low water. In such event, the Bonneville-Grand Coulee system would 
have to supply the deficiency. 

These and other pertinent factors were presented to the Bonneville 
Advisory Board at a meeting in Washington, D. C., on March 12-13, 
1943. 

In its consideration of these matters, the Advisory Board came to 
the conclusion that, if the war continued, there was some danger of 
a region-wide power shortage in the winter of 1944 and almost certain 
danger of such a shortage in the winter of 1945 and thereafter. 

Accordingly, at its March 12-13 meeting, the Advisory Board recom- 
mended the following program: 

(1) Rapid completion of generating units already under construc- 
tion at both dams. 

(2) Rapid completion of the City of Seattle’s Ross Dam and the 
35,000-kilowatt unit at the city of Tacoma’s Nisqually project. 

(3) Increase in the level of the Bonneville pool. 

(4) Reinstatement immediately, with adequate priorities, of gen- 
erator No. 7 at Grand Coulee for service in 1944, if possible. 

(5) Arrangement for completion of Rock Island project. 


1 This had already been undertaken by the U. 8S. Army engineers. 
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(6) Investigation of the possibility of developing not less than 
3 million acre-feet of water storage on the Clark Fork of the Colum- 
bia River. 

(7) Reinstatement, with adequate priorities, of generating units 
8 and 9 to be installed at Grand Coulee Dam by 1945. 

(8) Action to insure immediate construction of substantial addi- 
tional power supply for 1946 and subsequent years by construction 
of the Umatilla project. 

Upon presentation of these recommendations, the War Production 
Board concurred in a number of them, including the proposal to 
investigate the possibilities of storage projects in the Clark Fork 
watershed. As the fiscal year clused, the Clark Fork investigations 
were In an advanced stage; and on June 28, 1943, the War Produc- 
tion Board approved the construction and installation of Grand 
Coulee generating unit No. 7.’ 

Depending upon successful conclusion of these negotiations for 
upstream storage and completion of Coulee Generator No. 7, the 
Administration anticipated any power shortage developing in 1945 
could be adequately met. 


Post-wAR CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


On May 22, 1943, in a memorandum to the heads of all depart- 
ments and agencies, the President of the United States requested 
the submittal of detailed construction plans for public works which 
had been deferred because of the war, along with proposed supple- 
mental appropriations required for effectuating such plans and sug- 
gestions as to additional legislation which might be required to 
implement them. 

In accordance with this order, the Bonneville Administration 
began work on a detailed post-war construction program. As the 
year closed, initial estimates indicated the Administration would be 
prepared, on demobilization day, to call for bids on $26,000,000 worth 
of projects. 

This blacklog represented about 45,000 man-months of labor and 
an expenditure of at least $15,000,000 for equipment and materials. 

Money for these projects already had been appropriated by the 
Congress prior to and during the early months of the war and was 
being held in reserve for continuance of the agency’s peacetime 
program. 

In addition to this sum, it was estimated that at least $25,000,000 
more must be spent, following the war, on Bonneville’s huge network 
of transmission lines, if the Congress appropriated funds for addi- 
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tional generators at Grand Coulee Dam and for construction of the 
$90,000,000 Umatilla Dam. 

The initial $26,000,000 program included nearly 35 individual 
projects involving additions to existing substations, construction of 
new substations, construction of new high-voltage transmissiin lines 
and extensions to Bonneville’s subtransmission system. The plan 
also included about $11,000,000 of expenditure for a wide variety of 
service lines, substations and other facilities for the delivery of 
Columbia River power to public distribution agencies in Oregon and 
Washington. | 

It was the Administration’s view that such a program was in 
conformance with Department of Interior policy to build Northwest 
power facilities in advance of need. 

Such a policy had already paid high dividends, both in promoting 
industrialization prior to the war and in heavy contribution to war 
production following Pearl Harbor. 
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Division of Power 


ARTHUR GoLDscHMiIDT, Acting Director 


HE INCREASING number and complexity of the power prob- 

lems of the Department during the past year resulted in o 
great increase in the work of the Division of Power. In large part, 
the added problems were a direct consequence of the tremendous 
expansion of the power facilities under the control of the Depart- 
ment. Work of the Division was further augmented by the fact 
that the power program of the Department is in general undergoing a 
transition from a construction stage to an operations and marketing 
stage, with present emphasis upon the disposition of power to meet 
the demands of the war program. Problems of policy and practice 
dealing with marketing and related activities require considerably 
more of the attention of the Secretary and of this Division than do 
problems of construction. For the most part construction problems 
have related to the action of the War Production Board in curtailing 
construction and equipment installation on several of the most im- 
portant of the partially finished projects of the Department. The 
shift in emphasis in the war program from the production of ma- 
terials and munitions to the production of food and the conserva- 
tion of fuel and manpower, has further enhanced the value of hy- 
droelectrie projects of the Department which combine irrigation and 
power features. 

As a result of 2 years of experience in which an efficient working 
procedure between the Division of Power and the Department’s 
power operating agencies in the field has developed, an order of the 
Secretary was issued further formalizing the relationship between 
the Division of Power and the agencies and codifying the tested 
procedural arrangements. The order effectively summarizes the 
function of the Division as follows: 


The Division of Power assists the Secretary in supervising the discharge 
of the Department’s responsibilities in electric power matters. The primary 
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duties of the Division of Power are to assist (1) in the formulation and co- 
ordination of the Department’s objectives, policies and programs to encourage 
and facilitate the most widespread use of electric power in the public interest 
and, during the present emergency, to assure the most effective utilization of 
the Department’s power resources in the prosecution of the war; (2) in the 
prompt dissemination to the bureaus and offices of information as to the De 
partment’s objectives and poticies; and (3) in the supervision of the appli- 
cation and prosecution of these policies and programs, 

The order provides for the handling of contractual matters, sta- 
tistics and reports, rates, budget matters, market development pro- 
grams, findings of feasibiJity and construction programs. The re- 
sources and personnel of the Division are made available to all bu- 
reaus and offices of the Department, whether directly concerned with 
power or not, in the development of programs affecting power. With 
the issuance of this basic manual of administrative responsibility 
and practice the Division of Power has established a sound basis 
for the administration of far-flung and varied power developments 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior. 


EXPANSION AND UTILIZATION OF FACILITIES 


The major portion of the power from Department projects is sold 
wholesale to war industries and military and naval establishments 
and to public and private distributing agencies. The great volume 
of power which has been made available for war purposes by plants 
of the Department has played a most important and in some respects 
a crucial role in the ability of the Nation to meet war production 
demands. It is estimated that generators in the power plants of the 
Department will produce, and the agencies of the Department will 
dispose of, approximately 14,900,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electrical 
energy in 1943. This is an increase of nearly 300 percent over the 
Department’s power production of 1940. The most significant in- 
creases during the past year have been at Grand Coulee where four 
108,C00- and two 75,000-kilowatt generators are now in service. Two 
more 108,000-kilowatt units are scheduled for operation shortly. The 
Green Mountain plant of the Bureau of Reclamation, first of the 
plants of the Colorado-Big Thompson project, also began operations 
with a capacity of over 20,000 kilowatts. The Parker Dam project 
on the Colorado River in Arizona and California with an installation 
of 120,000 kilowatts reached full production early in 1943. At the 
end of the fiscal year final tests were being completed at the Fort 
Peck project, a United States Engineers’ project on the Missouri 
River in Montana for which the Department has by act of Congress 
been given the responsibility of marketing the power. 
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The Division of Power endeavors to see that the power facilities 
of the Department are used to the utmost in the war program by 
ordinary direct sale as well as by special arrangement where neces- 
sary. During the year an agreement was effected by the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Indian Service to pool power on the Parker 
Dam transmission system in Arizona, utilizing power generated from 
the San Carlos project of the Indian Service and by several private 
utilities in the area, in order to guarantee adequate power for the 
magnesium plant in Las Vegas and other war loads in the area. In 
line with the President’s directive to war procurement agencies and 
the Federal Power Commission to arrange for the purchase of power 
from the cheapest reliable sources, the Division asked the agencies of 
the Department to keep abreast of present and prospective war loads 
in order to determine whether and how they may be served more 
economically from facilities of the Department. 

One of the fundamental power policies of the Department is that 
the abundant power resources under its jurisdiction be so managed 
as to assure the widest possible use of electric energy at the lowest 
possible cost to the consumer. In addition to searching for means of 
effecting economies by means of transmission and delivery arrange- 
ments, the Division is constantly endeavoring to keep the rates for 
power sold by the Department to the lowest level feasible under the 
law and compatible with good business practice. To this end, dur- 
ing the year the Division consulted with and advised a number of 
other agencies of the Government including the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration, Federal Power Commission and the National Housing 
Agency. The staff of the Division has also been actively engaged 
for several months in basic technical and other work involved in a 
reduction in wholesale power rates for all Reclamation power projects 
in Wyoming. The Division has made standard in the Department 
the practice of securing from purchasers of power for resale an agree- 
ment that resale rates will be kept at the lowest feasible level in order 
to assure that the benefits of low cost power developed at the projects 
of the Department are passed on to the ultimate consumer and also 
to assure a continuing market for the Department’s power. 

During the year the War Production Board stopped construction 
on the Anderson Ranch Dam in Idaho, the Davis Dam in Arizona, the 
Colorado-Big Thompson project in Colorado, and the Keswick Dam 
in California. Projected power machinery installations at Grand 
Coulee Dam and the Shasta Dam in California were cut. The Divi- 
sion participated actively and with partial success in the efforts of the 
Department to obtain revocation or modification of these stop orders 
to prevent waste, and to provide for a safe margin of power capacity in 
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the war program, to save manpower and fuel and to increase food 
production. 
CONTRACTS 


During the past year the Division has reviewed 90 contracts for the 
sale of power from tle many projects of the Department to consumers 
or distributing agencies, public and private. Approximately one-half 
of these contracts involved the sale of power to war industries and 
naval and military establishments. Contracts of the latter kind ac- 
counted for far more than half of the aggregate amount of power sold 
and the technical and policy problems presented by such contracts 
were much more intricate than those presented by the nonwar con- 
tracts. In addition to the review of contracts, with the technical and 
legal work required therefor, the Division has participated in the 
negotiation of several of the larger war contracts of both the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the Bonneville Power Administration. Although 
it isa basic policy of the Department to decentralize the administration 
of its power projects, during this war period certain important negoti- 
ations with other agencies of the Government must necessarily be 
handled in Washington. The Division has been able to effect a saving 
in time and money by carrying on and unifying such activities. In 
addition, constant negotiation of a general nature with the War Pro- 
duction Board, other Federal agencies and representatives of groups 
wishing to obtain power has been necessary. 


CENTRAL VALLEY 


Members of the staff of the Division are participating in several of 
the studies now under way for the Central Valley project in California. 
These studies, which are under the direction of a representative of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and are being made by committees upon which 
are representatives of various groups and interests, Federal as well as 
local, encompass all of the many problems to be encountered in the 
development and operation of this vast project. A number of the 
problems directly or indirectly involve the power features of the 
project. 

Throughout the past year the Division and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion have been engaged in negotiating a contract for the sale of a large 
block of power from the Shasta Dam power plant to the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. Due to lack of facilities for line construction, power from 
the first two 75,000-kilowatt generating units that the War Production 
Board has allowed to be installed must be sold to the company during 
the war, so that it may be devoted to war uses with the least expenditure 
of critical materials. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


During the year the Division assisted in the drafting of new 
regulations governing the granting of right-of-way easements for 
transmission lines over lands under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment. The Division was also able to suggest special conditions or 
stipulations for the full protection of the public interest in a number 
of the right-of-way permits reviewed. The Division continued to 
take part in the handling of the legislative problems of the Depart- 
ment which relate to or affect power. Among the matters of this 
kind which required attention were two compacts for the apportion- 
ment of the waters of interstate streams. The Division also advised 
and assisted the other agencies, particularly the Bonneville Power 
Administration, with questions of litigation having important policy 
implications. 

Four major problems were active in the Division at the end of 
the year. Careful study was beiny given to the report of the Bureau 
of Reclamation upon the proposed Canyon Ferry irrigation and 
power project for the upper Missouri River near Helena, Mont. The 
reports and recommendations of the representatives of the Depart- 
ment engaged in working out the allocation of costs of the Grand 
Coulee Dam project between power, irrigation, and other uses were 
almost ready for submission to the Commissioner of Reclamation, 
the Administrator of the Bonneville Power Administration and the 
Director of the Division in order to provide the Secretary with a 
" basis for determining the final cost allocation. Members of the staff of 
of the Division were also working with the Bureau of Reclamation | 
on plans for the disposition of power from the Fort Peck project in 
Montana and in North Dakota where the power can serve the Nation 
at war by replacing gas fuel and permitting increased irrigation 
for food production. Study was being given to the administrative 
and legal relationship between the Department and the Salt River 
Valley Water Users Association in Arizona in cooperation with that 
association. 
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Division of Territories 
and Island Possessions 


BENJAMIN W. THoron, Director 
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URING the past year the Division has been reorganized to meet 
more effectively the increasing and complex problems in the 
Territories and islands as a result of their strategic location in the 
war picture. It has worked closely with other agencies and Depart- 
ments of the Government in an effort to coordinate programs and 
eliminate duplication of activities. Each area is confronted with 
unique problems and each requires individual solution. The Virgin 
Islands and Puerto Rico were in a particularly critical situation as a 
result of the shipping shortage and submarine activity in the summer 
and fall of 1942. Here an acute crisis in the supply of the necessaries 
of life was narrowly averted by the Civilian Food and Supply Unit, 
established to carry out the provisions of Public Law 371, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, working in close cooperation with the Department 
of Agriculture and the War Shipping Administration to supply the 
immediate needs of the people of these areas. 

As part of the operation, it was contemplated originally that 
stock piles of food, drugs, hospital supplies and other materials, 
supplies and equipment would be established at carefully selected 
points in order to meet the emergency needs of the civilian population 
in the event that Alaska, the Virgin Islands, or Puerto Rico should 
be cut off from the mainland through enemy action or shipping 
service disrupted to such an extent that regular supply was found 
impossible. Plans were formulated for the establishment of such 
stock piles and a quantity of food and medical supplies for this 
purpose was shipped to the Virgin Islands in early 1942. 

In the case of Puerto Rico, shipping suffered increasingly because 
of enemy submarine action during the spring and summer months 
of 1942 to such an extent that the supply of the island was seriously 
threatened and it became necessary, in order to insure that food 
hecessary to feed the Puerto Rican people would reach the island in 
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the available shipping space, that the Food Distribution Administra- 
tion (then the Agricultural Marketing Administration) of the De- 
partment of Agriculture purchase and ship the basic food require- 
ments. An agreement was reached between the Department of the 
Interior and the Department of Agriculture under which the FDA 
would furnish and, acting for this Department, distribute by sale to 
wholesalers in Puerto Rico the different food items in accordance 
with estimates of requirement set up by this Department. Many 
difficulties were encountered at the outset in placing the operation in 
effect, not the least of which was the very limited amount of shipping 
space which was made available for Puerto Rican service during the 
latter part of 1942 and January 1943, due to the extreme need for 
vessels in other war areas. Since last February, the War Shipping 
Administration has increased shipping to Puerto Rico to such an 
extent that it has been feasible to bring stocks of all necessary food 
items in Puerto Rico to a very satisfactory level. Also, shipments 
of supplies needed by industry, as well as consumption foods, have 
been made in such quantities that the Puerto Rican supply situation 
generally is in a good and satisfactory condition. This has been 
rade possible by the agreement between the War Shipping Admin- 
istration and the Department that after September 1, 1942, all cargo 
space on ships sailing for Puerto Rico, with the exception of military 
vessels, would be allocated by the Department of the Interior and 
that only cargo approved by this Department would be loaded. 
Such action has insured that the food and general supplies most 
needed in the Island would be loaded in the available shipping space. 
By January 1943 a plan was put in operation through which apph- 
cations for importation of goods, other than food, would be cleared 
by the General Supplies Administration, a Puerto Rican govern- 
mental office, before the Civilian Food and Supply Unit would 
allocate steamship space. This plan has worked out most satisfac- 
torily and is in line with the desire to forward supplies in accordance 
with priorities set up by the Puerto Rican Government in consulta- 
tion with representatives of local business and industry. 

In all plans for shipping Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands have 
been considered jointly, since there have been no large vessels going 
directly to the Virgin Islands and all supphes consigned to the Virgin 
Islands must be transshipped from San Juan. The FDA has also 
acted in a similar capacity for the Virgin Islands. 

The establishing of emergency stock piles has been carried out m 
Alaska. Large shipments of food and other supplies necessary for 
the civilian population in case of need were made in the fall of 1942 
and suitably warehoused at a number of strategic points in the Terti- 
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tory. The facilities of the Native Stores of the United States Indian 
Service have been utilized to the fullest possible extent in carrying 
additional emergency supplies wherever such stores are in operation. 
Recently it has been found advisable to place in normal consumption 
channels or sell to the military forces practically all of the food sup- 
plies which were sent to the Territory last year. This has been accom- 
plished in a satisfactory manner and replenishing the stock piles with 
fresh supplies has been moving forward for several months and will 
continue. In addition, every assistance possible has been rendered to 
the exporters to Alaska in the obtaining and shipping of food and 
other supplies in order that normal consumption requirements of the 
Territory could be met in a satisfactory manner. 

The influx of Army, Navy, and civilian workers into Alaska has 
made a heavy drain on local resources already strained to capacity as 
a result of military operations. Labor turn-over has been heavy with 
the various agencies competing for the available supply. The Alaska 
Railroad particularly has suffered as a result of the shortage and 
recruitment of qualified personnel has been carried on with the help 
of the War Manpower Commission. In spite of these handicaps and 
the added fact that the winter was one of the most severe in the 
history of Alaska, the railroad maintained its schedules almost without 
interruption and kept the flow of supplies and military equipment 
moving steadily. | 

As the possibility of a Japanese attack on Hawaii appeared to becom 
more remote, consideration was given to the return to civilian control 
many functions that had been taken over by the military in Hawaii 
when martial law was declared immediately after the December 7 
attack. Accordingly, in August this Department joined with the 
Department of Justice in opening negotiations with the War Depart- 
ment for the restoration of civil jurisdiction and the distribution of 
governmental functions in the Territory of Hawaii as between the 
civilian and military authorities. All angles of the problem were 
thoroughly explored and an agreement reached as a result of which, 
on February 8, 1943, proclamations were issued in Hawaii simulta- 
neously by the Governor of Hawaii and the Commanding General of 
the Hawaiian Department restoring specific functions to civilian 
control. 

The program of civilian defense protection in Hawaii continues to 
maintain a high degree of efficiency and progress. One of its out- 
standing accomplishments was the establishment of an emergency 
poliomyelitis hospital. In the operation of the hospital the U. S. Army 
cooperated to the fullest extent by detailing 22 nurses and 13 Medical 
Department soldiers to comprise the staff of the unit. The people 
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the available shipping space, that the Food Distribution Administn. 
tion (then the Agricultural Marketing Administration) of the De 
partment of Agriculture purchase and ship the basic food require. 
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extent that it has been feasible to bring stocks of all necessary food 
items in Puerto Rico to a very satisfactory level. Also, shipments 


of supplies needed by industry, as well as consumption foods, have 
been made in such quantities that the Puerto Rican supply situation 


generally is in a good and satisfactory condition. This has been 
made possible by the agreement between the War Shipping Admu- 
istration and the Department that after September 1, 1942, all cargo 


space on ships sailing for Puerto Rico, with the exception of military | 
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of Hawaii have maintained splendid morale and continue to work at 
the grim business of war with high courage and devotion to duty. 

Steady progress has been made in the adjustment of the Puerto 
Rican hurricane relief loans made by the former Hurricane Relief 
Commission from 1929 to 1938. Loans adjusted to June 30, 1948, 
number 852. The total amount collected is $706,213.12. Much opposi- 
tion encountered in the past to the settlement of these loans has now 
almost disappeared and with better cooperation from the borrowers 
it is expected that the number of adjustments will rapidly increase. 
Minor crops are being raised in connection with the war program for 
which the farmers are receiving better prices, and it is a good sign 
to observe that this increased income is being used in liquidating old 
debts and the freeing of their properties from the mortgages held by 
the Government. 

A more detailed report of activities in each area follows: 


TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


War is still the overshadowing fact in Alaska. The inhibitions 
which existed a year ago against detailed discussion of the great 
transformation wrought by military requirements still prevail to a 
considerable degree. This much, however, may be said: with the re- 
capture of Attu and the isolation of the Japanese on Kiska, the de- 
fensive stage of war in Alaska has ended. The initiative is now 
wholly with the United States. The destruction of the enemy on 
Kiska is as much of a certainty as any future event in war may be 
deemed to be. The only important question remaining in regard to 
Kiska relates to the time when the high naval command, to which has 
been delegated the responsibility of expulsion of the Japanese from the 
Aleutians, decides to take the necessary action. Kiska is isolated and 
completely neutralized and Alaska has become a thoroughfare for 
offensive action further west. This dramatic and important change 
may be said to coincide with the termination of the fiscal year 1942. 

In the development of the campaign to drive the Japanese invader 
from North America, the Aleutian islands, previously almost un- 
inhabited (west of Umnak the only settlements were on Atka and 
Attu) have been galvanized into great activity. The offensive power 
of the United States in the Pacific has been greatly strengthened 
thereby and extended farther west in the North Pacific than ever 
before. At the outbreak of the war, Dutch Harbor, at the inner 
(eastern) end of the Aleutians, represented the farthest west of our 
military establishments in the Pacific. Pear] Harbor, in the Hawaiian 
Islands, is on the 158th parallel of west longitude. Dutch Harbor is 
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between the 166th and 167th. Our fortifications now extend to the 
end of the Aleutian chain, and it has become the northern half of the 
Pacific pincers which will ultimately close on the Japanese enemy. 
Attu, astride the 173d parallel of longitude east, has now become 
our farthest west military base on American soil, and, with Amchitka, 
constitutes our first base on American soil in the eastern hemisphere 
in this war. 

As the tide of military action has swept westward, the military bases 
on the Alaska mainland, originally constructed for defensive purposes, 
have diminished in activity and importance and have become in- 
creasingly depots for the transshipment of men, matériel, and supplies, 
to the western front. The requirements of transshipment and trans- 
portation have brought important changes to Alaska, the most striking 
of which is the Alaska Military Highway. This route, the construc- 
tion of which was begun in the spring of 1942, connects Dawson Creek 
in British Columbia (northern terminus of our international conti- 
nental railroad system) by highway with the Alaska system of roads. 
The chief value of this military highway to date has been in con- 
nection with the maintenance of an airway which passes from Minne- 
apolis through Edmonton and Whitehorse to Alaska. This airway 
has proved its value and establishes a new method of ingress and egress 
from Alaska—formerly all Alaska traffic passed through Seattle. Of 
considerable potential significance for Alaska is the 151-mile branch 
road destined for completion during 1943 from Haines at the upper 
end of the Inside Passage to meet the Alaska Military Highway 108 
miles west of Whitehorse. A road 42 miles in length already extended 
from Haines to the Canadian boundary. Its extension by 109 miles 
over the Chilkat Pass and the historic Jack Dalton Trail links the 
southeastern Alaska “panhandle,” hitherto unconnected, with the new 
international highway system and should constitute the most direct 
and least costly route from the United States to interior Alaska. A 
direct overland telephone system from Alaska to the United States 
is an important accompaniment of this highway construction. 

Immediately after the outbreak of war the Governor requested leg- 
islation of the Congress to permit the organization of a Territorial 
Guard, the four companies of the Alaska National Guard organized 
in 1940 having been inducted. It was his belief that as far as possible 
there should be no civilian spectators, no passive noncombatants, in 
Alaska, and that in the event of invasion, which was deemed a distinct 
possibility at that time and for a year thereafter, every able-bodied 
person should be prepared to fight. The authorized strength of the 
Alaska Territorial Guard is 6,000. One hundred and three units have 
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been organized, and the enrollment, in proportion to popu: 
pears to be the largest of any State or Territory. 
In the sale of war bonds, Alaska has consistently exceeded « 
substantially. In the final month of the fiscal year 1943. A. 
one of 5 States and Territories todoso, Inthat month Alz--. 
second in the Nation, exceeding all of the 48 States with a ye- 
of 114.5 and being second only to Hawai. ' 
An important concomitant of war has been the search for < 
minerals in Alaska, whose mining hitherto was largely devete. 
Gold mining has been suspended for the duration except in’ - 
where its extraction is accompanied by the recovery of str: 
erals. The United States Bureau of Mines, in collaboraticn - 
Territorial Department of Mines, is carrying on a search fer - 
minerals which has already resulted in the production of clr. 
mony, tungsten, and mercury. The development of depas.t- 
designed to stop the wasteful importation of coal frem t - 
States to satisfy Alaska’s needs, is now under way. l 


THE ALASKA RAILROAD 


The Alaska Railroad experienced one of the most diffenlt 
years in its history. This was due to a number of factor. « 
the following: 

The winter of 1942-43 was one of the most severe in the ! 
the Territory of Alaska. Intense cold prevailed for Jorg: 
there was an unprecedented snow fall; severe floods occurteal «: 
occasions causing considerable damage to roadbeds and briaz- 
fire ina tunnel interrupted traffic for several weeks. Manvyvev- 
employees were lost during the year whom it was impossible t > 
Despite these difficulties the railroad was called upon to tra 
Increased amount of supplies and equipment and move add. 
sonnel in connection with military activities. | 

The emplovee problem was solved in part through the ce 
of the War Department, which assiened a railway operattrg' 
of enlisted men to assist in operation and maintenance. TI}. } 
partment also rendered invaluable assistance in the seeuri 2: 
tional rolling stock to move the increased volume of freieht 4 
transported, 

The construction of the new railroad cut-off, 14 miles ir |r’. 
tween Portage and Whittler, including two long tunnels % 
pleted during the year, and this new line was put into fulle "| 
The necessary facilities at Whittier, including docks, railna: 
and utilities that are required for the transfer of freight { 
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11lroad cars, were completed and put into operation. Construction 
u mew concrete depot and office building at Anchorage, was also 
shed during the year. 

‘he coal mine at Eska, operated by the railroad, was improved to 
1 an extent that it was possible to increase materially the produc- 
1 Of coal from this mine, 

“reight and passenger service between Seward and Fairbanks, and 
branch lines serving the Matanuska farm colony and the coal fields, 
s furnished throughout the year, and river boat service was main- 
1ed on the Yukon and Tanana Rivers during the season of river 
"igration. 


TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Che fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, saw the Territory of Hawaii 
ke great advances in fortifying the civilian population against 
‘ry possible consequence of the war. 

E{awaii is in the Pacific theater of World War IT; it is the most im- 
rtant United States outpost in this area. As such it must expand 
1 enlarge its facilities to accommodate the thousands of armed per- 
anel and defense workers that have come here; it must take steps to 
ucate and protect the resident population against enemy activities, 
th from within and without; it must cooperate with military, naval, 
d other agencies to make Hawaii impregnable and secure against 
ery emergency. All these, and more, Hawaii has contributed and 
complished during the past 19 months. 

Every man, woman, and child is aware of the importance of Hawaii 
a base for our forces; everyone has willingly gotten behind the war 
fort and has made it possible, in such a short period of time, to put 
iv area in readiness for the great offensive against Japan. 

Under the direction and supervision of the Office of Civilian De- 
nse, the whole territory is now honeycombed with bomb shelters and 
1 vital civilian installations have been protected against damage by 
inter and bomb-proof shelters. Emergency hospitals and auxiliary 
cst-aid stations, manned by hundreds of volunteer nurses and aides, 
ave been constructed throughout the Territory. Emergency evacua- 
on camps, kitchens, and food storage places have likewise been 
rected in areas removed from military objectives. 

The civilian population has been immunized, finger printed, and fur- 
ished gas masks and has been trained for fire fighting, first aid, gas 
efense, block patrolling, etc. The populated areas of Hawaii have 
een supplied with air-raid sirens, the water supply has been chlor- 
nated against bacterial contamination; utility installations are under 
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constant guard; emergency police and fire reserves supplement the 
regulars. 

The production of food has been increased to make Hawali more 
nearly self-sustaining. The sugar and pineapple plantations have 
turned over thousands of acres of land for production of food for 
local consumption. This has relieved shipping space for other essen- 
tial commodities and supplies. Hawaii, prior to the war, did not 
produce sufficient fresh vegetables to supply local needs. A monthly 
production of about 4,000,000 pounds before the war has been in- 
creased to approximately 8,000,000 pounds. Poultry, pork, and beef 
cattle production, though handicapped by shortage of feed, has never- 
theless been able to hold its own through local feed production. 

Mass influx of workers, overcrowding, black-out restrictions, and 
general inability to live normally under present conditions have cre- 
ated numerous problems of housing, hospitalization, sanitation and 
garbage disposal, disease control, juvenile delinquency, crime preven- 
tion, etc. The Territory is making every attempt to handle and 
alleviate these conditions. 

Evacuation camps have been opened to homeless and distressed 
families. Approval for construction of some additional 1,000 housing 
units has been obtained but unless lumber and other essential materials 
are made available this project will fail. 

During the past year four diseases—mumps, whooping cough, polio- 
Gvelitis.. and influenza—became epidemic. These were quickly con- 
trolled and the casualty rate waslow. Venereal diseases have also been 
satisfactorily controlled, the rate dropping to an unprecedented low 
of 4.5. Tuberculosis, however, due to living conditions, is on the in- 
crease with over 2,000 cases for the past year as against an average 
of 1,500 for prior years. 

The Territory is on guard against the outbreak of tropical diseases. 
This is a constant threat on account of contact with armed personnel 
passing through from other Pacific areas. 

Business has had a prosperous year. This is reflected in an increase 
of tax revenues, both Territorial and Federal. Defense jobs and the 
presence of thousands of armed personnel have accounted for in- 
creased purchasing power. Inflation, however, has been kept down by 
price fixing and rationing under the Office of Price Control and the 
Office of Civilian Defense. 

There has been an acute shortage of labor in Hawaii. Defense 
activities, with higher levels of wages, attracted labor from local in- 
dustries. Hawaii was designated a “critical labor area” with a net 
shortage of 14,000 workers, the bulk being required for agriculture and 
for Army and Navy agencies. 
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All governmental agencies of the Territory devoted their resources 
and personnel to aid. and cooperate with military, naval, and Federal 
agencies. This will continue until victory is achieved. 

The restoration of civil affairs to civil authorities on March 10, 1943, 
has had a healthy reaction on the community. It has relieved military 
personnel for military duties; it has returned to civilians the respon- 
sibility of administering their own affairs. Hawaii can well be proud 
of its record of accomplishments. It is eager to demonstrate that its 
people are capable of carrying their share of any responsibility and of 
performing any task necessary to assure the fullest safety of the 
islands. . 

- PUERTO RICO 


SHIPPING AND SUPPLY SITUATION 


Other important developments during the year were overshadowed 
by the shipping shortage and its serious effects on the island’s economy. 

With its 2 million population the island normally is dependent upon 
the continent for a third of its food (by weight) and for almost all of 
its clothing and other essential commodities. 

Puerto Rico’s shipping first began to feel the effects of the war as 
early as March 1942. In June incoming civilian cargo fell to less than 
a quarter of normal receipts. The situation became extremely critical 
in September 1942 when civilian tonnage reached an insignificant 
level—7 percent of the 1940 monthly average. 

The strenuous efforts of the Insular Government and the Federal 
Department of the Interior averted the disaster which appeared in- 
evitable. Representations of the island’s minimum shipping needs 
were made to the War Shipping Administration with the result that 
additional tonnage was made available. An agreement was reached 
between the Department of the Interior and the Department of Agri- 
culture whereby these agencies undertook to supply the island with 
basic foods. 

Before the tide finally turned, however, the economy of the island 
sank to a level not far above the point of disintegration. For a con- 
siderable period basic foods such as rice and codfish were virtually 
unobtainable. Wholesalers and retailers generally were threatened 
with bankruptcy by the depletion of stocks. IEmployment, according 
to data obtained by the Insular Department of Labor, was 40 percent 
less in January 1943 than in June 1942, 

Improvement in the supply situation, which began to be noticeable 
in December 1942, continued at an increasing rate to the end of the 
fiscal year. As a result, our position at the end of the year was in 
general the reverse of that in which we found ourselves at the begin- 
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ning of the year. Instead of critical shortages we had substantial 
surpluses of most basic commodities. Industry and business had 
revived, and this revival was reflected in employment figures. Eim- 
ployment in our manufacturing industries, for example, was only 5 
percent less in June 1943 than in June 1942, The increase in shipping 
during the last half of the year also resulted in an export total for the 
year only slightly below normal. 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 


During the year Puerto Rico was visited by two congressional com- 
mittees—the Chavez Committee of the Senate and the Bell Committee 
of the House. Both committees held extensive hearings and made 
first-hand inspections of various phases of insular life. After return- 
ing to Washington the Chavez Committee continued to take an active 
interest in the island’s problems and was extremely helpful in the 
solution of some of them, notably the shipping problem. The Bell 
Committee came to the island late in the fiscal year, and, therefore, it 
is not yet known what the results of its investigations may be. 


RELIEF REQUIREMENTS 


Due to Puerto Rico’s lack of war industries, and to stagnation of 
business and industry as a result of inadequate shipping, the need for 
relief increased drastically. The work relief program carried on by 
the WPA was increased; the free food distribution program of the 
FDA was stepped up and, in addition, the insular legislature estab- 
lished an insular emergency program and eppropriated $16,000,000 to 
that agency for direct and work relief. 


TREASURER 


Despite the dark prospect at the beginning of the year, the Treasurer 
cautiously estimated probable receipts at $28,000,000. The auditor 
gloomily estimated $14,000,000. Actually, over $41,000,000 was col- 
lected. This was an all-time peak, over $4,000,000 more than the 
previous year. Income taxes accounted for much of the increase, 
collections rising from $7,635,383 the previous year to $11,312,371. 
During the year, the insular public debt was reduced from $23,700,000 
to $16,398,000, the lowest level in 20 years. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The Department of Justice had a busy year in the courts. There 
were a number of cases, involving income taxes, brought against the 
treasurer. The Department also cooperated with the Land -Authority 
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in cases which sprang from enforcement of the 500-acre law. One 
important case led to a consent decree between the Government and 
the South Porto Rico Sugar Co., which was approved by the supreme 
court of Puerto Rico. Under its terms, some 22,000 acres of land 
will be conveyed.to the Land. Authority. Other consent-decree cases 
with large sugar companies are being negotiated. 


LABOR 


During the year there were numerous labor disputes due chiefly 
to economic pressure resulting from increasing living costs in the face 
of nearly static income. The Federal Conciliation Commissioner, who 
worked in close harmony with the Insular Department of Labor, 
intervened in 97 cases, and had remarkable success in effecting settle- 
ments. The Insular Conciliation Commissioner, who took office on 
March &, handled 47 cases between that time and the end of the fiscal 
year. 

The most.serious dispute of the year involved 1,300 railroad workers. 
When these workers struck, the Governor immediately immobilized 
traffic for 48 hours and, thereafter, the ODT took over the management 
of the road under an Executive order of the President of the United 
States. The War Labor Board appointed a panel to arbitrate the 
dispute. 

EDUCATION 


Enrollment in the public schools continued to increase, totaling for 
1942-43 321,568, or 9,232 more than in the previous year. The lan- 
guage problem was given serious attention. Experts from the 
continental United States were brought to the island to study the 
effect of teaching in two languages. 

The University of Puerto Rico underwent a major change. Under 
the new University Law, which became effective during the year, the 
old Board of Trustees was superseded by a Superior Council of Educa- 
tion. A new Chancellor was appointed and he immediately instituted 
basic reforms, the efficacy of which remain to be determined. 


HEALTH 


The Department of Health reports an increase in the birth rate for 
1942 of 1.2 percent over the previous year. The death rate was 16.6 
percent as compared with 18.4 percent the previous year. The leading 
causes of death were: (1) diarrhea and enteritis; (2) tuberculosis; 
(3) pneumonia and heart disease. 

Strenuous efforts were continued to combat venereal disease. Two 
special hospitals for the treatment of venereal disease were opened, 
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and plans were made for several more. Malaria control work was 
also pushed. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


War-time conditions produced special problems in the field of agri- 
culture. The securing of seed and fertilizer was very difficult. This 
situation eased toward the end of the year, however. 

One serious problem, which remains unsolved, is the disposal of 
molasses. Because no tankers were available, none of the 1943 produc- 
tion was moved from the island. | | 

The Insular Department of Agriculture inaugurated an extensive 
seed-production program, under an agreement with the Federal De- 
partment of the Interior. This program, together with the price- 
support program of the Food Distribution Administration, has already 
increased local food crop production and is expected to step it up even 
further. 

PLANNING BoarpD 


The Puerto Rico Planning, Urbanizing, and Zoning Board began 
work in 1942. Cooperating with the emergency program, the planning 
board classified and reviewed all work-relief projects of the program. 

As part of its regular activities, the planning board held public 
hearings on its master plan of major thoroughfares in the San Juan 
metropolitan area. It made various studies, including a special in- 
vestigation of conditions on the island of Vieques, which has been 
seriously affected by war conditions. 


LAanb AUTHORITY 


During the year, the Land Authority acquired 16,101 acres of land 
in 30 different municipalities at a total value of $2,051,801.08, an 
average of $125.21 per acre. A total of 4,212 families (about 22,000 
people) have received parcels of one-fourth to one cuerda each. Six 
proportional-profit farms, comprising 5,371 cuerdas, are being operated 
on land bought from Central Cambalache. 


Water Resources AUTHORITY 


It seemed necessary under war conditions to unify all sources of 
power in the island. As a result of condemnation proceedings under 
the Lanham Act, the properties of the Porto Rico Railway Light & 
Power Co. and the Mayaguez Light, Power & Ice Co. were delivered to 
the Federal Works Administrator, who entered into a contract with the 
Water Resources Authority to operate them. Suits to determine the 
final disposition of the properties are still pending. 
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The Garzas plants, which had been operating from low-stage reser- 
voir storage since November 1941, became full-stage producers. Dos 
Bocas, which was 98 percent completed at the end of the previous 
fiscal year, came into production. | 


TRANSPORTATION AUTHORITY 


The Puerto Rico Transportation Authority acquired the White Star 
Bus Line, serving the metropolitan area of San Juan, in November 
1942. When the Authority took over, not more than 40 of the 229 
busses belonging to the company were fit for service. Lack of repair 
parts and tires presented special difficulties. By March, however, 
the Authority had 65 busses moving. Sixty more will be put into 
service upon arrival of new motors which have been ordered with War 
Production Board approval. 


DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


The Puerto Rico Development Co., established for the purpose of 
stimulating the growth of industries, made substantial progress. A 
glass factory to produce bottles is now under construction, and is 
expected to begin operation before the end of 1943. Plans are being 
studied for the construction of a wallboard factory which would 
utilize bagasse, a waste product of sugarcane. The possibility of 
establishing a textile factory, a paper mill and a yeast plant are 
also being studied. 

The company has contracted with local manufacturers for the 
production of bamboo furniture from designs furnished by the 
company. It has made a similar contract for the manufacture of 
white ware and pottery. These products are already being success- 
fully sold on the local market. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The war has been the dominating factor in Virgin Islands economy, 
and its effects have been demonstrated in all phases of community 
life. Although the danger of attack by air or surface raider became 
more remote after the occupation of North Africa by the United 
Nations, the program of civilian defense initiated with success in the 
preceding fiscal year was prosecuted with vigor. Fire defenses were 
improved, raid drills and blackouts were carried out, home guards 
were trained intensively and the American Red Cross extended its 
facilities and activities supported by financially successful campaigns. 
During the past year the armed forces have been a large element in 
the life of the communities in the Virgin Islands. 
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As the Virgin Islands were early to feel the economic uplift of 
the war, so they are among the first American communities to experi- 
ence the inevitable retrogression. During the year under review, 
defense construction operations gave employment on the island of 
St. Thomas to every employable male worker, and the shortage of 
native labor to meet the abnormal] demand resulted in heavy importa- 
tions of labor from neighboring British islands. With the reduction 
of defense construction, as the year grew to a close, a great many 
of the imported aliens were repatriated. 

However, unemployment undoubtedly will be the most serious 
consideration in the Virgin Islands in the immediate future. Proj- 
ects for water storage in St. Croix, for the extension of water supply 
facilities in St. Thomas, and the construction of highways in both 
islands, commenced in earlier periods, must be prosecuted vigorously 
to relieve unemployment as well as to provide basic improvements 
in the communities. These projects can be expanded without detri- 
ment to the larger interests of the national war effort because critical 
material is not involved. Projects for construction of new hospitals, 
extension of sewerage systems, sanitation facilities and many other 
projects of like nature, which are absolutely essential to the health 
and general welfare of the people of the islands must, of necessity, 
be deferred. 

The attention of the administration has been largely directed to 
the connected problems of food and shipping. Early in the year, the 
Department of the Interior, through its special defense appropriation, 
established civilian food reserves to insure that basic food commodi- 
ties would be available to the people of the islands in spite of 
disruption of commercial trade and shipping facilities. The Food 
Distribution Administration of the Department of Agriculture now 
acts as the agent of the Department of the Interior in the purchase 
of foods requisitioned by that Department and in their distribution 
through sale to the merchants in the islands. Steamship space for 
shipment of both food and general supplies required in the islands 
is made available by the Department of the Interior in vessels 
assigned by the War Shipping Administration. These supply 
agencies function successfully with the result that a sufficient supply 
of foodstuffs is available. 

On the island of St. Croix, the Work Projects Administration 
developed an extensive project of vegetable production for the public 
institutions. On the island of St. Thomas, municipal appropriations 
were used to provide a direct labor subsidy to encourage an increase 
in the production of vegetables and other locally grown products. 
The problems of price adjustment and rationing were met’ by the 
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Office of Price Administration which extended its activities to the 
islands. 

The abattoir on the island of St. Croix, constructed in a prior period 
from Federal funds, furnished dressed meat to the new Cold Storage 
Market in St. Thomas, likewise constructed from Federal appropria- 
tion. The profitable operation of the abattoir on a commercial basis 
appears to be doubtful because of its size and the unavailability of 
sufficient livestock. The Cold Storage Market at St. Thomas, on the 
other hand, gives hope of profitable operation and will be an increas- 
ingly important factor in the life of the community here by providing 
refrigerating facilities. | 

The Federal Works Agency, which late in the preceding fiscal year 
acquired a 1-year leasehold of the docks of The West Indian Co., 
Ltd., at St. Thomas, and acquired title in fee simple to its electric 
licht and power station, operated these public utilities until March 
1943. After the end of one year’s operation it returned all of the 
properties to the former owner, The West Indian Co., Ltd. 

The increase in income taxes on general business as well as the 
increased rates and lower exemptions yielded income taxes of $465,000 
in the municipality of St. Thomas and St. John as compared with 
$316,000 in the preceding year, an increase of 47 percent. The munici- 
pality’s total revenues for the year totaled $693,000 as compared with 
$599,000 in the preceding year. 

In the municipality of St. Croix, total income tax collections were 
$46.900 as compared with $30,000 in the preceding year, an increase 
of 55 percent. The total revenues of the municipality of St. Croix 
were $194,000 as compared with $196,000 in the preceding year. 

The municipality of St. Thomas and St. John not. only operated 
without a Federal deficit appropriation for the second successive year 
but, by June 30, 1943, the Treasury of this municipality had collected 
a surplus of approximately $80,000 in revenue over budgeted obliga- 
tions. The municipality of St. Croix operated with a Federal deficit 
appropriation of $114,800 which was supplemented by a deficiency 
appropriation of $45,000. 

There has been little improvement in hospitalization and sanitation 
conditions in the islands. All medical institutions of the islands 
continue to be in dire need of rehabilitation and modernization of 
equpment. The disgraceful system of nightsoil disposal continues 
to be a most serious menace to the health of the civilian population 
as well as of the armed forces. The open gutters and sewers in all 
towns are shockingly offensive. Unfortunately, the correction of 
most of these conditions must be deferred. 
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THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The Philippines continued to suffer the effects of enemy invasion. 
The proclamation of occupation issued on January 3, 1942, Manila 
time, was followed by the internment of citizens of the United States, 
Great Britain, and the Dominions, the Netherlands, and most of the 
Latin-American republics and by the seizure of their property. 
Philippine citizens and Chinese were allowed comparative freedom of 
residence, and Japanese were accorded civil rights equal to those of 
Filipinos. 

On January 23, Jorge B. Vargas and some 30 other-members of the 
pre-war cabinet, courts, and legislature, together with prominent Fili- 
pino citizens were authorized to form a provisional council of state, 
and an Executive Commission. The Executive Commission set up a 
central government under the chairmanship of Mr. Vargas. A con- 
siderable number of former bureau chiefs and other governmental 
personnel appear to have joined the collaborationist movement, un- 
doubtedly in many instances under circumstances of heavy duress. 

Intercepted broadcasts revealed that guerrilla warfare was being 
waged in all the larger islands and that the mass population continued 
in its loyalty to the United States and to the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment-in-Exile. Japanese and collaborationist efforts to control the 
economic and social life appear to have met with indifferent success. 
In May 1943 the Japanese government promised to grant the Philip- 
pines “independence within the Greater East Asia Sphere” before the 
end of the year. In preparation for this step a preparatory committee 
was nominated. At the same time the liberty of the people was care- 
fully restricted through the organization of neighborhood and district 
associations under petty native tyrants of Japanese affiliation. All 
liberal elements were subjected to control and persecution, and efforts 
were made to crush opposition to the proposed “independence.” 

The Commonwealth Government-in-Exile under the leadership of 
President Quezon and Vice President Osmena continued to function 
in Washington. In line with assurances given in January 1942 from 
Corregidor, all current financial obligations including interest on the 
public debt were acquitted. The currency reserve funds on deposit 
in the United States were kept intact at more than 100 percent of im- 
mediate pre-war circulation. 

The functions and duties of the High Commissioner to the Philip- 
pine Islands were transferred to the Secretary of the Interior by Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 9245, September 16, 1942. President Roosevelt ac- 
companied the order with a letter to the Secretary reading as follows: 
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My peam Mg. Secrerary : 

Having decided that under existing conditions Philippine matters can best. be 
administered by a member of the Cubinet in close consultation with me, and that 
for the present the appointment of a new High Commissioner is inadvisable, I have 
today signed an Executive order transferring to you for the time being the func- 
tions, powers, and duties of the United States High Commissioner to the Philippine 
Islands, together with the personnel, records, property and funds of the said office. 

While the work of the High Commissioner's office has been materially changed 
In character as a result of military action and the occupation of the Philippines by 
Japanese forces, we must be ready to deal with the many new problems that will 
confront us when the enemy is ousted from Philippine soll and final victory is 
achieved by our forces with the aid of the gallant Philippine people. It may be 
expected, for example, that transportation will be disrupted, food supply lacking, 
the money and banking system disorganized, and in many places civil govern- 
ment broken down. Foreign and domestic trade will have to be revived. Ameri- 
can and other outside investments in the islands will present complex problems. 
In short, our duties and responsibilities in the Philippines will be multiplied by 
enemy invasion and ‘will increase with every month of occupation. 

It will be your duty to undertake the conduct of such studies and investigations 
as may be necessary to enable us to deal with these problems when the time 
arrives, and to submit recommendations or take such action us may appear neces- 
sary aS a result of your inquiries. In particular, there should be an immediate 
inquiry into the financial problems which have ensued as a result of Japanese 
occupation. 

In the conduct of your studies and investigations you will consult with the 
President of the Philippines and other officials of the Philippine government to 
the extent that you find it necessary or advisable. You may also call upon other 
agencies of this Government for advice and assistance. 


Under the terms of the foregoing letter, the Office of the High Com- 
missioner was reorganized with a considerable reduction in personnel 
and assigned the duty of preparing in consultation with Common- 
Wealth officials a generous and effective program for the economic and 
financial] rehabilitation of the Philippines. It is anticipated that upon 
the defeat of enemy forces much of the physical property of the gov- 
ernment will have been destroyed or damaged, the provincial and 
municipal treasuries will be empty, banks and credit institutions in- 
solvent, the basis of public tax and revenue impaired for several years, 
and the schools and health service abandoned. The sympathetic and 
effective assistance of the United States will be required to reestablish 
the normal political, economic, and social life of the Philippine 
Commonwealth. 
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Puerto Rico 
Reconstruction Administration 


BENJAMIN W. THorRON, Administrator '! 


HE principal contribution of the Puerto Rico Reconstruction 

Administration to the war program during the year has been 
the planting of more than 15,000 acres of lands owned by the Govern- 
ment in food crops. Vegetable marketing cooperatives which were 
financed and supervised by the PRRA, supplied fresh produce to 
the armed forces in the island in ever increasing amounts in addition 
to providing much needed subsistence for the inhabitants of the 
island. A cotton cooperative has provided substantial quantities of 
Sea Island cotton required for war purposes. The butyl] alcohol plant 
of the Lafayette Sugar Mill Cooperative has exported more than three 
and a half million pounds of solvents to the States for the exclusive 
use of concerns having direct or indirect war contracts. In general, 
the funds available have required limitation of PRRA activities to the 
preservation of the social and economic progress achieved and to the 
protection of investments of the Government, which are valued at 
approximately $20,000,000, and were produced by programs of previous 
years. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE 
For such purposes the President authorized expenditures by the 


PRRA during the fiscal year 1943 out of the Puerto Rico Revolving 
Fund (49 Stat. 1135) on the following projects: 


Operation and maintenance of housing projects and facilities______ $165, 000. 00 


Management of lands and Jeases connected with Lafayette project___ 87, 000. 00 
Operation of Castaner farm project__-.-.----__.--_--------__--- 50, 000. 00 
Supervision of and making and servicing of loans to cooperatives._._ 250, 000. 00 
General administration..____._.-.-___-______---.-_____----------+ 109, 180. 00 


1By Executive Order No. 0278 of December 4, 1942, Benjamin W. Thoron, Director of 
the Division of Territories and Island Possessions, was appointed Administrator to serve 
without additional compensation vice Guy J. Swope, resigned. Guillermo Esteves as 
Assistant Administrater was continued in active charge of the work in Puerto Rico. 
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1942 unobligated balance Eleanor Roosevelt Development.-____-_~_ $18, 412. 76 


Construction of approximately 600 farmers’ houses__.__-..-__..-_- 400, 000. 00 
Operation Central Service Farms__...-----_------~-.-_---------- 89, 200. 00 
To complete certain land purchases_.___-----_-____-_-.-__-------- 5, 000. OU 
Subdivision and sale of 900 acres Lafayette grazing lands__-_____-_ 4, 600. 0) 

lL ct: ee ea ner ler SRA Pa A oS antes Mrs RRM eae ieee Pw 1, 178, 392. 76 


Adjustments in the amounts of the respective project authorizations 
were later approved by the President to meet requirements of the 
overtime pay acts, without changing, however, the aggregate amount 
of available funds. In addition to the Federal funds, the legislature 
of Puerto Rico appropriated $50,000 to the PRRA to assist in the 
operation of its Centra] Service Farms. 

A summary of the year’s principal activities follows: 


HOUSING MANAGEMENT 


In addition to 1,210 family dwelling units in its 5 low-cost urban 
housing projects, PRRA has 5,783 rural houses on small subsistence 
tracts, and 5,326 3-acre parcels without houses which are leased for 
cultivation to farm laborers at nominal rentals. Most of the rural 
houses are of concrete construction and termite and hurricane proof; 
some are brick and concrete; some galvanized iron and some prin- 
cipally of rammed earth. About 200 of the latter type of block houses 
were constructed during the year. Difficulties in procuring delivery 
of noncritical materials prevented construction of the 600 contem- 
plated, but the remainder will be built during the fiscal year 1944 out 
of the unobligated balance in the project which the President has con- 
tinued in availability for that purpose. Construction during the 
fiscal year 1943 included completion of 159 units for national defense 
workers at the Eleanor Roosevelt urban development. As of June 
30, 1943, occupancy of urban projects was 100 percent; occupancy of 
99.08 percent in 7 rural resettlement areas and 96.11 percent in the 
remaining scattered rural units. Total rental collections amounted 
to $301,600, leaving a substantial net return over and above manage- 
ment, repairs, and other expenses totaling approximately $180,000. 


LOANS TO COOPERATIVES 


Supervision, organization and financing of cooperatives has been 
continued, with particular attention to stimulating activities of the 
vegetable and cotton cooperatives and to increased production of the 
butyl alcohol plant previously mentioned. Production of sugar by 
the Los Canos and Lafayette Sugar Mill Cooperatives will probably 
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fall 17 percent below the previous year’s processing due to lesser cane 
production attributed principally to shortage of necessary supplies 
and facilities. Pending regulations of the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Puerto Rico have also increased obligations by mills to growers 
for cane transportation charges. Despite other difficulties incident 
to war conditions, the Los Canos Cooperative promptly met at matur- 
ity the installments due June 30 on its loans from the Government, 
but at this writing the Lafayette Mill has not completed similar ar- 
rangements. The Sociedad Agricola which purchases farm supplies 
for over 3,700 members and patrons sold fertilizer, insecticides, animal 
feeds, seeds, and other farm supplies amounting to over $350,000. 
This cooperative under new management is expected to become an 
important factor in meeting farmers’ needs at reasonable prices. The 
Vanilla Cooperative has been particularly valuable to growers in the 
Coffee District by curing and marketing at a favorable price more 
than 3,275 pounds of vanilla beans. 


RURAL REHABILITATION 


Operation of the Central Service Farms project with $89,200 out 
of the revolving fund and $50,000 appropriated by the insular legis- 
lature, made it possible for PRRA to plant 500 acres in seed beds of 
subsistence crops. PRRA furnished the land, working animals, ma- 
chinery, agricultural] implements, warehouse and other facilities, and 
the Work Projects Administration furnished technical direction, la- 
borers, fertilizer, and insecticides. Of the total seed production 10 
percent was turned over to PRRA for its planting program, and the 
balance was used by WPA both for planting and for its school lunch 
program. In its planting program, PRRA accomplished the planting 
of approximately 15,000 acres in food crops and 3,000 acres in cash 
crops in the various small subsistence farms occupied by its resettlers. 
Thirty-four rural waterworks were operated, furnishing potable 
water to more than 100,000 persons. Seventeen community centers 
were operated for the benefit of PRRA resettlers, small farmers and 
laborers of the surrounding districts. Technical advice and help was 
given to resettlers to encourage maximum production of foodstuffs. 
Insular authorities have evidenced their appreciation of the value of 
PRRA’s rural rehabilitation program by a legislative appropriation 
of $60,000 and by an allotment of $212,790 to the PRRA for its plant- 
ing program from the Insular Emergency Council for the fiscal year 
1944, 

In the Castaner project 1,200 acres were cultivated in coffee, sugar- 
cane, citron, vanilla and various subsistence crops. The sale of agri- 
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cultural products brought in more than $60,000, more than $10,000 in 
excess of the amount allotted for operation. Some 200 resettlers’ 
families on 1-acre subsistence plots were provided with work. At 
Castaner the Director of Selective Service established a Civilian Public 
Service Camp for emergency medical aid and health education under 
the direction of the National Service Board for Religious Objectors, 
with technical supervision of the planning and direction of the work 
program by the PRRA. The 25-bed hospital which the board estab- 
lished is making a fine contribution to the welfare of PRRA resettler: 
and their neighbors in both preventive and curative health treatment. 


CONCLUSION 


For continuation of projects similar to those herein reported, the 
President has authorized the PRRA to expend $801,000 in new allot- 
ments and unobligated balances of approximately $250,000 more out 
of the revolving fund during the fiscal year 1944. This, like authoriza- 
tions for the fiscal year 1943, will be barely sufficient to protect tempo- 
rarily the large investments of the Government produced by previous 
PRRA programs, and to conserve some of the social and economic 
progress which would be completely lost if the program was entirely 
terminated. However, if like expenditures should be made in suc- 
ceeding years, it would not be long before the revolving fund was 
exhausted. Before that time comes, consideration will be in order as 
to whether the PRRA should be liquidated or whether other financing 
should be provided for continuation of the most essential activities 
which it has been engaged. In view of the ever-present problem of 
the island’s distressed economy, and the questionable benefit of mere 
palliative relief expenditures, PRR A’s experience has probably demon- 
strated the advisability of devoting emergency funds, whether Federal 
of insular, to projects with long-range reconstruction possibilities. 
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General Land Office 


FreD W. JoHNson, Commissioner 


HE mobilization of millions of acres of public lands whose 

natural resources today furnish vital weapons for the fighting 
machine of the United Nations and tomorrow will constitute an 
important segment in the economic life of the United States after 
peace has been won, was the major objective attained by the General 
Land Office during the 1943 fiscal year. Under its supervision, tracts 
of the public domain with a total acreage equalling that of several 
States, were made available for troop training, aerial bombing and 
gunnery practice and other military purposes, and more than 
70,800,000 additional.acres were withdrawn to insure the development 
and production of strategic war minerals. Still more acres furnished 
petroleum and other mineral products for military use under the 
system of public domain leases maintained by the Office. 

Valuable timber supplies were provided from 2,500,000 acres of 
forest lands under General Land Office administration in western 
Oregon, and the meat ration of combat troops and civilians was 
augmented by the livestock raising operations and range develop- 
ment work upon grazing sections of the public domain under its 
jurisdiction. , 

At the same time, the organization, geared to meet wartime 
demands for efficiency, carried forward important though less spec- 
tacular operations involving the public domain, originally entrusted 
to it by Congress in 1812. In this field, the identification, recordation, 
and administration of the public lands in accordance with more than 
5,009 public land laws, are performed by the Office as the official 
real estate agent of the Federal Government. 

Despite the increasing volume of these routine duties, many of 
which were undertaken at the request of other governmental agencies 
and for their benefit, and despite the added work-load of war-con- 
nected activities, the General Land Office during 1943 maintained its 
position as one of the few executive agencies which operates at a 
profit to the Federal Treasury. Cash receipts from its activities 
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totaled $9,758,066, as against expenditures of $2,304,416. This ratio 
of a return of approximately $4.25 for each $1 of expenditures, more- 
over, was achieved in spite of the added costs involved in the estab- 
lishment and operation of a Branch of Field Examination in the 
General Land Office, and without taking account of activities which 
produced no cash return, such as surveying and other tasks performed 
as utility services for other government agencies and the public. 
Incidentally, the total cash receipts were the greatest since 1926, and 
represented the second consecutive year in which the aggregate 
volume reached more than $9,000,000. 


HISTORIC LAND USE POLICY 


The use of the public lands as an auxiliary weapon in time of war 
and a potent factor in national development in time of peace, con- 
forms to a traditional policy of the United States as old as the 
Republic itself. After the Revolutionary War, cash sales of such 
lands helped meet the cost of that war and large tracts were utilized 
as a bounty payment for military service, in parcels ranging from 
100 acres to private soldiers to 1,100 acres for major generals. Gen- 
erally speaking, similar provisions were made for recognition of 
military services after the War of 1812, the War with Mexico, and 
the Indian Wars. Altogether, approximately 61,000,000 acres of the 
public domain were devoted to the satisfaction of claims based upon 
military service in these wars. 

Although the enactment of the first homestead law in 1862 termi- 
nated the era of military land bounty payments, the public domain 
retained its significance in connection with the Nation’s military 
efforts. Certain settlement preference rights on public lands were 
extended to ex-servicemen after the Civil War, and that policy 
consistently has been followed through each subsequent conflict, 
including the First World War. 

Fortified by almost a decade of national conservation, during which 
the natural resources on the public lands were protected from wasteful 
dissipation, the United States at the outbreak of the present global war 
found itself able to contribute more from its public domain treasure 
houses than ever before in history. While working still within the 
conservation framework to insure every possible safeguard against 
misuse of elements needed for the welfare of future generations, the 
public domain again has been mustered into active service. 

As was to be expected, the most immediate contribution from the 
public domain was in the form of land areas for training soldiers and 
for the other many uses in modern warfare. Under a program which 
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was begun before the United States entered the war, more than 15,- 
270,000 acres had been set aside for combat training and other military 
use at the close of the fiscal year. Including many tracts whose scope 
and identity still are closely guarded military secrets, a total of 
4,703,762 acres were withdrawn for military purposes during the 1943 
fiscal year. 

In addition, smaller portions of the public domain were made avail- 
‘able as sites for defense plants, and to provide housing facilities for 
war workers. In the latter category, these projects located on public 
lands in Nevada, California, and New Mexico, made available more 
than 1,000 units of essential dwelling, dormitory, or trailer housing 
accommodations. 

Studies relating to the post-war administration of these areas and 
of lands acquired by the Federal Government by purchase, exchange, 
or other negotiations, for war purposes, were set under way by the 
General Land Office during the year. 


MINERALS MAKE Mutirary MIcHtT 


Furnishing an increasing and continuous flow of mineral resources 
from the public domain into the fuel tanks, the ammunition boxes, and 
the arsenals of the United States was another task confronting the 
General Land Office during the 1943 fiscal year. Extending beyond 
the present conflict, its activities embraced steps for self-suffi- 
ciency in supplies of the vital mineral products during the Nation’s 
reconstruction period. | 

An increase by about one-third in the amount of gasoline and butane 
produced under leases on the public domain was recorded during the 
year, while the production of oil also was greater than the previous 
year. 

The total cash returns to the United States in 1943 from the Mineral 
Leasing Act were the highest in 17 years and receipts from all mineral 
leasing operations reached $7,790,473, an increase of $397,427 over 
last year. 

Besides these direct contributions from the public domain, more 
than 70,800,000 acres were withdrawn for various war uses in connec- 
tion with the development of strategic minerals, and 43,000 acres were 
provided under special licenses to defense plants for the extraction 
of strategic minerals. 

As a further aid to the procurement of necessary mineral supplies, 
plans were formulated and embodied in an order issued by Secretary 
Ickes on June 9, 1943, for the wider development of potash deposits in 
the United States. Designed to meet the current and future needs for 
potash and its associated compounds, previous restrictions upon the 
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issuance of potash leases were removed to permit the decentralization 
of sources of potash through production in different areas. The order 
also facilitates the maintenance of competitive enterprise in the potash 
industry, and the utilization of this natural resource along safe con- 
servation principles. 


O. &C. LANDS FURNISH TIMBER 


War demands for specialized types of forest products ranging from 
heavy timber for piling and shipyard construction to wood for airplane 
building were partially met in 1943 from the 2,500,000 acres of public 
domain in the Pacific Northwest which comprise the Oregon and 
California revested railroad grant lands under the jurisdiction of 
the General Land Office. Timber sales from these areas, including 
tracts of Oregon and California lands within national forest boun- 
daries, totaled 485,029,000 board feet, valued at $1,915,964. 

One of the world’s largest testing grounds for scientific forestry 
methods, the Oregon and California lands are administered under 
policies of sustained-yield management which insure, through re- 
forestation and limitations on timber cutting, a continuous supply of 
timber for the support of the lumbering communities and industry of 
the region. At the same time, the program calls for payments of a 
large part of the proceeds from the timber sales to the 18 Oregon 
counties in which the Oregon and California lands are located. Under 
this arrangement, approximately $976,000 will be paid to these counties 
from the returns on 1943 sales. Part of this payment constituted final 
liquidation of a $2,000,000 debt of back payments owed the counties 
under earlier legislation involving the O. & C. railroad grant. Original 
estimates called for the liquidation of this debt over a 10-year period, 
but so successful have been the financial operations under the O. & C. 
Revested Lands Administration, that it was wiped out in 1948—4 years 
ahead of schedule. The amount formerly paid to the counties as back 
taxes now will be used to liquidate Federal Treasury demands upon 
the O. & C. lands; eventually, the Oregon counties will receive 75 
percent of the proceeds from timber sales in the O. & C. area. Costs of 
administering these lands continue to be less than 25 percent of gross 
receipts. 

Lanp For Livestock 


Contributing its share to the supply of food, fiber, and leather for 
fighting men and civilans, the public domain during 1943 afforded 
opportunity for the grazing of livestock upon 11,984,939 acres of land 
outside Federal grazing districts in continental United States and 
Alaska. These operations carried on under the jurisdiction of the 
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General Land Office involved 10,151 leases of lands for grazing pur- 
poses requiring an annual rental of $216,485. Of the total, 1,168,954 
acres of the leased public domain areas were in Alaska—some in 
regions now affected by military operations—the remaining 10,815,985 
acres being within the continental limits of the United States. 

The solution of problems of improvement and maintenance of the 
range in order that maximum production may be secured for war 
purposes, also was included within the scope of public domain admin- 
istration during the 1948 fiscal year. For example, on the Oregon and 
California Revested Lands, where timber cutting is the primary con- 
cern, special effort was made to lease all areas adaptable for grazing 
use. ; 

Although handicapped by a shortage of manpower and wartime 
priority restrictions on materials, the Range Development Service of 
the General Land Office continued work on 139 projects in 10 Western 
States, involving range improvements, fence construction, develop- 
ment of springs, wells and other stock-watering facilities, and soil 
and moisture conservation on the public lands. Working in coopera- 
tion with the stockmen, the States and counties, and with other Federal 
agencies, the Service program last year brought substantial benefit 
to 1,736,917 acres of land. A “work-shelf” of projects which provides 
for wider development of watering facilities, the reseeding of forage 
acres, and rodent control work, was planned during the past year and 
will be begun by the Range Development Service on the public domain 
as soon as the labor and material supply situation will permit. 


LAND CLASSIFICATION AND RESEARCH 


One of the features of the national conservation policy which con- 
tributed substantially to the accumulation of natural resources avail- 
able at the outbreak of the war was the stipulation that no disposal 
would be made of tracts of the public domain until after they had 
been classified as to the best use to which they could be put. Thus, the 
identification, classification, and examination of the portions of the 
public lands which enter into the Nation’s military or economic struc- 
ture forms an important element in General Land Office activities. 
Although lacking the spectacular aspects of other forms of war 
work, these activities nonetheless are equally essential to public land 
administration in war or peace. 

Working in close cooperation with the Congress in the study of 
public land administration problems, we frequently placed the research 
and statistical facilities of the General Land Office at the service of the 
Senate and House during the year. Tabulations and textual informa- 
tion were prepared and submitted at the direct request of committees 
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dealing with public land matters. Included in this material were an 
inventory of all public lands in Federal ownership in 13 Western 
States and a detailed report on public land withdrawals which was 
compiled for the Senate Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

In addition to its analytical operations, carried on in response to 
demands from the Congress, the Office rendered expert assistance to 
other governmental agencies in their consideration of many land 
management aspects of their work. This form of collaboration was 
particularly prominent during the year in Alaska, where several 
bureaus of the Department of the Interior, including the National 
Park Service, undertook a joint study of administrative problems 
growing out of the completion of the Alaska Highway. 

More specifically, land classification work closely related to the war 
included assistance to military agencies in connection with land ac- 
quisitions and the making and adjustment of withdrawals of public 
lands for military uses and for air navigation sites both in the United 
States and Alaska. 

Statistical research and analytical studies of paramount importance 
in evaluating military and post-war problems and their solution were 
made by the General Land Office during the year. Among these were 
special tabulations on lands withdrawn for military purposes for the 
War and Justice Departments, and studies designed to determine the 
probable food production on the public domain and ways of increasing 
it in furtherance of the national food-for-war program. 

Moreover, methods for carrying resource protection through the war 
and into the reconstruction period constituted a major task confront- 
ing the research and classification branches of the Office. With the 
trend of national legislation placing particular emphasis upon scien- 
tific administration of the public domain, this work, involving such 
features as townsite and land use planning, and other technical studies, 
is expected to play a role of ever-increasing importance in the solution 
of post-war problems. 


CADASTRAL ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Because no tract of land properly may be set aside for any purpose 
until its location and boundaries have been accurately determined and 
permanently recorded, the Government’s cadastral surveys have been 
the basic foundation in negotiations for the disposal, exchange, with- 
drawal, or other change in the status of the public domain areas since 
1796. Differing from the type of survey work which involves pri- 
marily the recording of geologic, geographic, or historic features of 
the terrain, cadastral surveying consists of careful measurement 
of land areas on the ground, and the recording of such measurements 
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by the placing of monuments, or other markers, and the preparation of 
maps scientifically compiled from field notes made by trained engineers 
at the time of the on-the-ground measurements. First undertaken by 
the General Land Office when the system of public land surveys de- 
creed by the Continental Congress was transferred to its jurisdiction 
in 1812, maintenance of a cadastral engineering service has been a 
continuing responsibility of this Office. 

During the 1943 fiscal year, 14 separate agencies of the Federal 
Government called upon the Service for accurate field surveys of land 
areas under their jurisdiction, and a total of 2,026,119 acres was cov- 
ered in the annual work schedules, in addition to many other projects 
of survey not measurable on a quantitative basis. Surveys conducted 
at the request of the Army and Navy, the Defense Plant Corporation, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and other war-connected agencies 
resulted in acceleration of the war program. Development of pro- 
duction of potash and sodium in California, magnesium in Nevada, 
coal in Utah and Wyoming, and timber in Oregon was facilitated by 
the work of the Service during the year, and housing facilities were 
made possible for workers through townsite surveys in 
California. 

Substantial aid in protecting the public domain from fire losses 
is afforded by these cadastral engineering activities, because stand- 
ardized Federal rectangular survey designations enable speedier and 
more accurate identification and location of threatened areas than 
metes and bounds measurements. 


BRANCH OF FIELD EXAMINATION 


The rendering of technical assistance to many agencies of the Gov- 
ernment in the solution of their land administration problems brought 
a heavy 1943 workload to the Branch of Field Examination. This 
branch completed its first fiscal year as an agency of the General 
Land Office, following its reorganization by order of the Secretary 
from its previous status as a departmental division. 

Maintaining regional offices in San Francisco; Billings, Mont.; Salt 
Lake City, Utah; and Albuquerque, N. Mex., with an office at An- 
chorage, Alaska, the organization includes engineers, geologists, tim- 
ber and range specialists, experts in land laws and regulations, and 
other types of experienced personnel. 

The war materially affected the field work, and in some regions 
approximately 50 percent of the problems were of a military nature, 
and also involved observance of the land laws. Much of this work 
consisted of investigating the validity of mining claims on sites selected 
by the Army or Navy for military purposes, and securing the can- 
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cellation of invalid claims, thus saving the expenditure of funds which 
otherwise would have been spent in purchasing such lands. In one 
region these investigations involved a total of more than 4,000 mining 
claims. 

ALASKA 


~ The problem of Alaskan development presents both an immeasur- 
able opportunity for the advancement of civilization along the Nation’s 
only remaining pioneer frontier and a challenge to use of the highest 
possible standards of public land administration in such develop- 
ment. Because the Territory’s total area consists almost in its en- 
tirety of public domain, the General Land Office occupies a position 
of direct responsibility for the proper solution of this problem. 

First undertaking that responsibility more than a half century ago 
with the establishment of the first office in Sitka in 1885, today District 
Land Offices are maintained in Anchorage, Fairbanks, and Nome, 
while the District Cadastral Engineer for Alaska is stationed at 
Juneau. In addition, the headquarters of the Alaskan Fire Control 
Service and an office of the Branch of Field Examination are located at 
Anchorage. 

Some idea of the problem presented in the Territory may be gained 
from the fact that the total land area of Alaska, as recomputed for 
the 1940 Decennial Census is 571,065 square miles or 365,481,600 acres. 
Of this total, 2,321,804 acres have been surveyed, leaving an unsurveyed 
area of 363,160,296 acres. The surveyed area represents only 0.6 per- 
cent of the total land area. | 

Based on the latest computation, the area of vacant, unappropriated 
and unreserved public domain in Alaska is about 225,000,000 acres. In 
wddition 6,940,698 acres are embraced in national park and monument 
areas and 20,849,187 acres in national forests. Of the remaining 
112,691,715 acres, only a very small portion is in private ownership. 
The rest is embraced in other forms of public reservations. 


ALASKAN SERVICE FIRE CONTROL 


The wider development of Alaska will of necessity carry with it 
broadened responsibilities for fire protection and suppression on the 
far-flung areas of the public domain in the Territory. This task 
already has been undertaken by the Alaskan Fire Control Service of 
the General Land Office, although under financial handicaps greater 
than those imposed on any similar organization in the entire Govern- 
ment service, considering the fire problem involved. 

The magnitude of the protection problem confronting the Service 
can better be realized by stating that the area under its supervision 
equals the combined area of the States north of the Mason-Dixon Line 
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and the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi, and is about 60 percent 
larger than all the Federal holdings in the national forests of the 
continental United States. It consists of approximately 40,000,000 
acres of fairly dense forests of spruce and birch, 110,000,000 acres of 
open woodland and interspersed grasslands, and 100,000,000 acres of 
tundra vegetation in the extreme north and northwest sections of 
the Territory. 

Despite the handicaps of restricted funds and manpower shortage, 
however, the Alaskan Fire Control Service was able to furnish credit- 
able protective service during the 1948 fiscal year. Substantial coop- 
eration in fire fighting was rendered by the Alaskan command of the 
U.S. Army. 

The reduction in loss of natural resources is of tremendous im- 
portance to Alaskans as well as to the Nation as a whole. Besides 
the saving of valuable timber stands, decrease in burned acreage 
means less game and wildlife habitat destroyed with consequent less 
mortality of the wildlife and lessened migration from district to 
district within the Territory. This is particularly important because 
during these times of high living costs, sharply reduced transporta- 
tion facilities, etc., the natives in the more remote sections of the 
Territory have become even more dependent upon wildlife for their 
food supply. 


ALASKAN SETTLEMENT PROBLEMS 


Interest in economic possibilities in Alaska has been increasing 
for a number of years, and a post-war acceleration of demand for 
land in the Territory seems inevitable. Not only will members of 
the armed forces and civilian construction workers become acquainted 
with the advantages of the Territory, but new road construction, 
including the international highway, has made Alaska more accessible. 

One of the prime requisites for proper development in Alaska is a 
thorough understanding of the types of public land available for use 
and the maintenance of a system which will capably and adequately 
insure the fullest possible utilization of that understanding for the 
benefit of the Territory as well as for the benefit of the individual 
settler. Such a system is contemplated under plans which were 
perfected by the General Land Office during the year for the classi- 
fication of the public lands in Alaska, and which can be put into 
operation at the will of Congress. 

Classification of the individual tracts of the public lands sought 
in Alaska will be a significant contributory factor in their successful 
settlement. Notwithstanding the extent and variety of these lands 
and the wide opportunity for development, the amount of land in 
Alaska suitable for present intensive development is not large when 
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compared with the area of the Territory. Popular concepts of settle- 
inent possibilities in Alaska all too often are predicated on inadequate 
knowledge of widely varying physical characteristics and the sharp 
and critical climatic differences which exist, and fail to take into 
account the problem of adequate community services. Thus, classi- 
fication would help insure the procurement by prospective settlers 
of lands suited to their needs and guard against entry and selection 
for inappropriate uses. 

Recognizing that this problem would be of immediate concern in 
connection with portions of the public domain adjacent to the new 
Alaska Highway, the General Land Office during the year began 
a series of special studies and field investigations by land classification 
experts to secure the most efficacious use of the tracts in the post-war 
period. 

POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


The mobilization of landpower, like the mustering-in of manpower, 
brought with it definite problems of administration for solution when 
peace will have been restored. Many of these questions, obviously, 
have not yet reached the point of crystallization. However, their 
potentiality as factors in the post-war public land pattern was given 
recognition and consideration by the General Land Office consistent 
with the demands of its current tasks during the year. 

Foremost among the subjects requiring careful consideration 1s 
that of post-war disposal or administration of lands which have been 
allocated to military uses. Many millions of acres of public lands 
withdrawn for military purposes are subject to restoration to the 
public domain within six months after the end of the war. The fitting 
of these areas into the peace-time land pattern of the Nation entails 
problems of administration which the General Land Office is laying 
plans to meet. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


' The fighting of a war on the home front, no less than in the battle 
areas, often reveals inadequate technical procedure or equipment whose 
replacement or augmentation would be of material aid in both military 
and post-combat operations. Such a situation frankly exists with 
respect to some features of public land administration. With a view 
to assisting in bringing about the desired improved conditions, the 
following recommendations are made by the General Land Office, 
based upon its experience in land administration: 

1. Developments in the field of mineral resources point to the 
desirability of revisions in old mining statutes which, while stimulat- 
ing private enterprise and effort, will safeguard and strengthen the 
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public interest by providing for economical and efficient operation and 
the elimination of wasteful practice through effective administration. 
Mining activities on the public domain, in an effort to meet the war 
demands for critical and strategic minerals, have served to emphasize 
the need for the revisions pointed out in last year’s report. 

Among these revisions would be the enactment of a unified leasing 
system applying to all minerals not now subject to leasing both in 
the public domain and in other lands acquired by the Federal Govern- 
ment. These deposits are the property of all the people and should, 
under proper administrative authority, be made to serve the public 
weal, rather than be susceptible to wasteful exploitation, as has been 
possible under conditions as they now exist. 

Moreover, new interest in the possibilities of producing strategic 
and other minerals from public-domain lands has arisen because of 
the requirements of the war and threats of post-war shortages. Some 
procedure should be made available, therefore, under which the Gov- 
ernment would be enabled to assist private industry in conducting 
additional exploratory work for minerals on public-domain lands to 
alleviate these shortages and retrieve any gains from the discovery for 
the benefit of the public asa whole. Such a procedure would make it 
economically feasible to carry on much exploratory work not otherwise 
possible. 

2. The increased demands for natura] resources to meet military and 
post-war needs makes complete knowledge and understanding of the 
character and status of the public lands imperative factors in their 
proper development and efficient administration. The fact that at 
the present time evidence of the filing of thousands of unpatented 
mining claims is not made a matter of Federal record is a serious 
obstacle to such understanding. The enactment of legislation to en- 
able the filing of such evidence in the General Land Office is urgently 
recommended. 

3. At the present time there is no means available by which accurate, 
detailed information can be secured concerning the real estate holdings 
of the various branches of the Federal Government. The establish- 
ment within the General Land Office of a centralized, consolidated 
inventory of all such land records, as a logical supplement to data 
already in its custody, is recommended as a solution of this problem. 

4. Legislative authority for the extension of the protection afforded 
by land classification to settlement activities in Alaska is of urgent 
concern. This need is particularly emphasized because of the Alaska 
highway and other developments which have increased the accessi- 
bility and desirability of the Territory to prospective settlers. 
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5. With world conditions imposing heavy burdens upon our stock of 
natural resources, fire protection on public-domain Jands under the 
jurisdiction of the General Land Office, both in Alaska and in the 
continental United States, demands special consideration through the 
strengthening of present authority and organizational facilities. 

6. Greater protection for the public lands and resources and greater 
efficiency in their administration would be brought about through the 
enactment of a uniform Federal trespass law. 

7. Another year of operation under war conditions has only served 
to strengthen the need for a careful study, and restatement at the first 
opportunity, of the multifarious public-land Jaws under which mili- 
tary and peacetime administration is maintained by the General Land 
Office. 

THE Pusuic Lanps 


Of the total land area of 1,442,267,520 acres in the public-land 
States and of 365,481,600 acres in the Territory of Alaska, there had 
been surveyed at the close of the 1943 fiscal year 1,322,903,345 acres in 
the States and 2,821,304 acres in Alaska. This leaves 119,364,175 
acres still to be surveyed by the General Land Office in the States and 
863,160,296 acres in Alaska. 

As of June 30, 1943, the area of public lands remaining in Federal 
ownership, including Indian reservations, amounted to about. 400,- 
000,000 acres in the public-land States and about 365,000,000 acres in 
Alaska. Of these, 394,000,000 acres were vacant and unreserved, as 
follows: 38,000,000 acres in the States outside Federal grazing dis- 
tricts; 131,000,000 acres within such districts; and 225,000,000 acres in 
Alaska. 

The total acreage patented with minerals reserved to the United 
States increased during the year to 48,505,718 acres, as shown by the 
following table: 


Acreage of lands patented with minerals reserved to the United States, as of June 30, 1943 


Patented Total 


Type of mineral reservation Piha uae cree 
1943 June 1943 


Reservation of all minerals: 


tinder StOCK- FRISIDE ACE cece nso ocad Sckwcvesccéeest Liste ueusewes See heosseeees 198,825 | 33, 532, 155 

DW nder Other acts ooo ese cc awene chien Senne sue eeeeecnteceweaeweiweceres Jace 311, 755 2, 209, 269 
VOUBl 2 es eee tne woke a Odnaien Secu sdeemete eueeei as veewteeu ileal 410, 580 35, 741, 424 

Reservation of specific minerals: 

COB) oun ok otheoe tatu bar aS so owecew eink a eebtwunesweneeesheWearaneeeewes 8, 506 10, 854, 583 

OE O66 Fn oboe cr erat ea eeeetiresseveederetel Gere sc eeeicessese as 49, 9X9 1, 909, 711 
POUAY ct eateh ae catwent Sebeoeeeussees ete se etens Uses ccewaer eee sees 58, 495 12, 7.4, 294 

——— | 

Grand total. oo testo eect cect acterlnwdseteataceGucaedeeeus sees 469, 075 48, 505, 718 


t Includes 2 Indian trust patents (166 acres). 3? Includes coal reserve in combination with other wineral 
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LEASES AND PERMITS 


During the year an additional area of 1,044,298 acres was brought 
under lease, including mineral licenses and permits, making a total 
of 15,319,561 acres under lease at the end of the year. The types of 
leases in force as of June 30, 1943, are shown by the following tables: 


Mineral leases, permits, and licenses outstanding as of June 30, 1943 


Leases Permits Licenses Total 
Mineral me ‘ 
um- cres 
ber Acres 
Off} and gas: 
Producing.......-. 1, 492 689, 654. 93 689, 654. 93 
Prospecting. _..-.. 2,040 | 2,014, 575. 26 2,014, 575. 26 
Total......-....- 8, 532 2, 704, 230. 19 3, 532 | 2, 704, 230. 19 
COAL. ieee ee oe 363 74, 386. 08 1 108, 780. 66 186, 520. 04 
Phosphate..........-.. 9 6, 464. 24 9 6, 464. 24 
Olas. oles asec 19 44, 532. 10 1 47, 070. 78 
Sodium...............- 4 1, 872. 88 203, 192. 93 205, 065. 81 
Grand total. ...- 3, 927 2, 831, 485. 49 314, 512. 27 101 | 3, 363. 20 4,291 | 3, 149, 360. 96 


MiB OU 6 a es i ee ae aie oe Sa ea 43 28, 192. 20 535.00 
COC oe accu ute sedan teers oceans 300 1,500.00 | 11, 490.00 
War (arin: (A1SSK8) o36 2 ccncnsteecwec sed tececcitwcdeccstsceek cave 21 136, 080. 00 850. 00 
Grazing o MASKS Boh boas dee oecesewlews sue duet tbe eta ees 1, 168, 953. 93 1, 269. 3 
reazing (O.42-C)). cl os ene cd aisle aay ware a yet aes 158 268, 678. 86 4, 735. 
Grazing (Taylor Act, sec. 15)......-.---.-.-------------2- eee 9,984 | 10, 547,306.22 | 210, 480.07 
berea Una. ene ore sc cect tecsewcetscdwesesdescekseewwsaces 19 , 895. 82 2 1, 366. 63 
Water WOliisc vice co aketinaatensds Cece vel ou tae eed tcduxade canes ll 440.00 460. 50 
ORCS ia et yee ce et os ee eee oa seas 3 153.01 10. 00 
| Renee ee eA oc oF te ORE NE eB 10, 548 | 12,170, 200.04 | 221, 197.18 


1 Does not include rentals of 2 business site leases, the rentals of which are based on gross receipts. 
4 Does not include rental of 1 lease, the rental of which is based on receipts. 


Homesteads, Sales and Other Entries 


Continued decrease in the area of public lands entered and patented 
is shown by the tables which follow. The totals given indicate a 
decrease over last year of 53 percent in the area represented by original 
entries, of 33 percent in the area embraced in entries finally approved, 
and of 40 percent in the area patented and certified. The number of 
entries involved, however, declined only 32 percent for original entries 
and only 1 percent for final entries. The small decreases in final en- 
tries as compared to original entries reflects the increasing relative 
importance of cash entries, most of which are not reported as original 
entries when initiated. The number of patents issued increased 10 
percent over last year, indicating the increasing volume of work in- 
volved in the issuance of special types of patents. 
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compared with the area of the Territory. Popular concepts of settle 
mnent possibilities in Alaska all too often are predicated on inadequate 
knowledge of widely varying physical characteristics and the sharp 
and critical climatic differences which exist, and fail to take into 
account the problem of adequate community services. Thus, clasg- 
fication would help insure the procurement by prospective settlers 
of lands suited to their needs and guard against entry and selection 
for inappropriate uses. 

Recognizing that this problem would be of immediate concern in 
connection with portions of the public domain adjacent to the nev 
Alaska Highway, the General Land Office during the year began 
a series of special studies and field investigations by land classification 
experts to secure the most efficacious use of the tracts in the post-war 


period. 
POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


The mobilization of landpower, like the mustering-in of manpower, 
brought with it definite problems of administration for solution when 
peace will have been restored. Many of these questions, obviously, 
have not yet reached the point of crystallization. However, their 
potentiality as factors in the post-war public land pattern was given 
recognition and consideration by the General Land Office consistent 
with the demands of its current tasks during the year. 

Foremost among the subjects requiring careful consideration is 
that of post-war disposal or administration of lands which have been 
allocated to military uses. Many millions of acres of public lands 
withdrawn for military purposes are subject to restoration to the 
public domain within six months after the end of the war. The fitting 
of these areas into the peace-time land pattern of the Nation entails 
problems of administration which the General Land Office is laying 


plans to meet. 
: RECOMMENDATIONS 


' The fighting of a war on the home front, no less than in the battle 
areas, often reveals inadequate technical procedure or equipment whose 
replacement or augmentation would be of material aid in both military 
and post-combat operations. Such a situation frankly exists with 
respect to some features of public land administration. With a view 
to assisting in bringing about the desired improved conditions, the 
following recommendations are made by the General Land Ofice, 
based upon its experience in land administration: 

1. Developments in the field of mineral resources point to the 
desirability of revisions in old mining statutes which, while stimulat- 
ing private enterprise and effort, will safeguard and strengthen the 
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public interest by providing for economical and efficient operation and 
the elimination of wasteful practice through effective administration. 
Mining activities on the public domain, in an effort to meet the war 
demands for critical and strategic minerals, have served to emphasize 
the need for the revisions pointed out in last year’s report. 

Among these revisions would be the enactment of a unified leasing 
system applying to all minerals not now subject to leasing both in 
the public domain and in other lands acquired by the Federal Govern- 
ment. These deposits are the property of all the people and should, 
under proper administrative authority, be made to serve the public 
weal, rather than be susceptible to wasteful exploitation, as has been 
possible under conditions as they now exist. 

Moreover, new interest in the possibilities of producing strategic 
and other minerals from public-domain lands has arisen because of 
the requirements of the war and threats of post-war shortages. Some 
procedure should be made available, therefore, under which the Gov- 
ernment would be enabled to assist private industry in conducting 
additional exploratory work for minerals on public-domain lands to 
alleviate these shortages and retrieve any gains from the discovery for 
the benefit of the public asa whole. Such a procedure would make it 
economically feasible to carry on much exploratory work not otherwise 
possible, 

2. The increased demands for natural resources to meet military and 
post-war needs makes complete knowledge and understanding of the 
character and status of the public lands imperative factors in their 
proper development and efficient administration. The fact that at 
the present time evidence of the filing of thousands of unpatented 
mining claims is not made a matter of Federal record is a serious 
obstacle to such understanding. The enactment of legislation to en- 
able the filing of such evidence in the General Land Office is urgently 
recommended. 

3. At the present time there is no means available by which accurate, 
detailed information can be secured concerning the real estate holdings 
of the various branches of the Federal Government. The establish- 
ment within the General Land Office of a centralized, consolidated 
inventory of all such land records, as a logical supplement to data 
already in its custody, is recommended as a solution of this problem. 

4, Legislative authority for the extension of the protection afforded 
by land classification to settlement activities in Alaska is of urgent 
concern. This need is particularly emphasized because of the Alaska 
highway and other developments which have increased the accessi- 
bility and desirability of the Territory to prospective settlers. 
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The decrease in the number and area of entries did not diminish 
materially the great variety of cases adjudicated during the year. 


Original entries and selections ' fiscal year 1943 


Public lands Ceded Indian lands 
Type of entry of selection 


Homestead entries: 
Stock raising.......-.........2.2..2.2- 
Enlarged ....-.........-.-..-.------- 
Reclamation.....................-.-.- 
FOROS sig cw Sec eee ochre wee ecowed 


Other entries and selections: 
Desert land entries. ......-.........-- 1, 708.90 J...-222 fe eee 
Btate selections. ........-...--.--2-2-- SW lecauees cl ca ceenloauedc 
Timber and stone applications ....-.-) 4 / 359 80 [........}..0..22.L.- 
Mineral applications and adverse cla'ms. aR. Ss a EN (era ene 
TOW OIG oc ctiowee Neh endexdacesesucs C). ... Nsewewecell Seedeccecsud 


Total other entries and selections...) 178! 33,808.15 |.....2..10.2.22.0.22- 


SSF lO OOD—>=>DaaEEaISSESS=_ = S ll o—=E=EE__ eC 
Grand total...........-..........-.- 


2 | 310 | 301 | “G3, 106. 91 


' An or‘ginal entry or sclection is one made in pursuance of an act of the Congress which prescribes the 
terms and conditions under which patent may be issucd or other evidence of title granted. An originsl 
entry becomes a final entry upon compliance °F the entryman with further requirements of the law, such 
as residence or additiono! payment, and upon the issuance of 9 final certificate. A Stute selection becomes 
final upon certification by the Commissioner vf the General Land Oilice. 

3 Two entries amended. 

3 Town lots upon which only part psaymont was made. 


¢ Arca not tabulated. 
Final entries ' fiscal year 1943 


Public lands Ceded Indian lands Total 
Type of entry of selection N N 
um- um- 
ber Acres ber Acres Acres 
Homestead entries: 
Stuck: TRSIUR sc .ceceesdesceceesoesecs 140 | 70, 848. 40 14 6, 568. 67 77, 417. 07 
EV DlOt Qi. ccu'agereeasdieweceq anatase 12 3, 044. 73 6 1, 012. 23 4, Ush. 96 
Reclamation..............-....---.--- 159 16, 705. 80 24 2, 372. ¥4 1y, O78 74 
POLES: . oh ewe ve Seutewes baw eeiawwonds 6 367.08 |.....2.-)-.-22- 8 eee 337. 08 
Comintited':...025.1sc2eceuen doses eotees 4 52U. UO 14 920. 00 1, 440. 00 
Sec. 228 K.8., et al... 22. 22-2... 101 10, 503. 18 19 1, 528. 51 12, vl. 69 
Total homestead entries. ........... 422 | 102, U49. 19 77 | 12,432.35 114, 481. 54 
Other entries: 
Desert land entries... ..-...2-.2-.- 39 4988, $3 fs ceweuc] ie evewesect 4, 9&8. 53 
Public auction sales ?.....-.2-..------ 256 | 22,025.46 |. ..2 2] eee. 22, 025. 48 
Timber and stune entries. .......-.... 4 399; BO lv cdotiw Pawns neh ewen 5 353. 80 
Mineral entries.......-.-------------. 93 402090" | pa Sete 5 eet ene ob 7, 52U. 96 
Vown lots ...--.-.-.-.--- ie Sueaumecuhes 215 3) 24 (*) ictal ali 
Miscellaneous cash entries........... 146 OST 126: oseusce cl] owses ces od 9, 511. 28 
OtOPvciccs Bec Soe Socee le cecsccecs. to 8. 687 76 1 471. 50 8. 75u. 26 
Total other entries._................ 852 | 53,043. 77 25 71. 530 53. 165. 27 
Grand totalic. cc coscccescwsewsic ke 1,274 | 155, 142. 96 102 | 12, 503. 85 167. 640. 81 


1 A final entry is one upon which final certificate has been issued showing that the law has been com- 
plied with and Chat in the absence of irregularity. the entryinan or claimant is entitled to a patent. If the 
requirement of the law has been met, the equitaole title tu toe land passes to the claimant upon tbe issuance 
of the final certiticate. 

2 Isolated tracts. 

2 Area not tabulated. 

4 Ind.an tribal lands. 
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Public lands Ceded Indian Jands Total 


Type of patent 
mom: Acres 
Homestead patents: 
Stock raising. ................--...... 192 98. 650. 28 
Enlarged . .....2.-.....-..----20---0-- 24 6, 473. 39 
Reclamation..............-.........-- 222 22, 179. 07 
POre@Sts oe co ccenen cece ede cece ocean 7 §21. 01 
Commuted.........-..-.22---2- eens 600. 70 
. 2289 R. S., ct al... 125 13, 499. 98 
Total homestcad patents............ 875 | 141,934.33 
SS |S a | Sane 
Other patents: 
Desert land... 2.2222... 2.--. 22 eee eee 45 5, 045. 49 
Pubiie auction 2. 2 .......0...-...22.6- 289 24, 806. 92 
Timber and stone........-........-... 5 397. 09 
Mineral . ............22-.2 220-2 een ee 170 14, 026. 92 
TAIAR Soc ut suc Stench ewe eeeeew 639 63, 321. 87 
Miscellaneous cash sale. .............. 16, 797. G7 
Exchange.._........-.-..---..-0--20e- 191 | 233. 491.15 
State grants._.......-...---...-22.-00- 22} 110, 108.83 
Curative and supplemental -_.......... B18: cv escecc ccs 
(| qe aeons enemy In eR Oe UE NE ERS vO 7 4, 430. 49 
Total other patents. ...........-...- 2,245 | 472,516.13 
Total all patents.................... 2, 820 614, 450, 46 
Certified to states.................0-00 eee fe-- eee] (22, 455. 4 foe ele. 22, 455. 41 
Grand total... ...................... 


1 Where upon final cxamination it is found that an entry or selection is in per form and that the law 
bas been complied with, a patent conveying the legal title to the claimant is issued. In the case of certain 
State selections, the Icgal] title Is conveyed upon approval thereof by the Secretary of the Interior and certi- 
fication by the Commissioner of the General Land Office. 

? Isolated tracts. 

3 Indian ‘tribal lands. 

‘ Acreage not counted because previously reported. 


Land Grants 


Pursuant to public policy under which more than 300,000,000 acres 
of public lands, in addition to rights-of-way, have been granted to 
local governments and corporations for internal improvements and 
other public purposes, the General Land Office during the year con- 
veyed title to 134,722 acres of grant lands. Grants to States included 
320 acres of desert land (Carey Act), 217 acres of swamp land, 15,788 
acres of indemnity school land selections, 109,572 acres of State park 
selections, 160 acres of reform school selections, and 6,508 acres selected 
for miners’ hospitals. Under the Transportation Act of 1940, which 
provides for the issuance of patents to railroads to cover grant lands 
told by them to innocent purchasers for value prior to September 18, 
1940, 2,157 acres were patented to the Northern Pacific Railroad. In 
addition to these grants, 13 patents were issued to States to give them 
additional evidence of title to 5,291 acres of previously granted school 
sections. 
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Of the 336 applications for rights-of-way for railroads, irrigation, 
telephone and telegraph lines, public roads, pipe lines, and other pur- 
poses approved during the year, 163 involved permits or easements 
with an annual rental of $3,690 and 12 were temporary rights-of-way 
over O. & C. lands producing an annual rental of $140. 


Land Exchanges 


Exchanges of land with private owners resulted in the addition of 
79,910 acres to grazing districts in exchange for 22,415 acres of Federal 
land, 2,773 acres to a migratory bird refuge in exchange for 3,121 acres; 
721 acres to Indian reservations in exchange for 680 acres, and 223,795 
acres to national forests in exchange for 24,202 acres of land plus 
sufficient timber to equalize the values involved. 

Exchanges of lands with States under the Taylor Grazing Act made 
on an equal basis amounted to 183,073 acres. 


Receipts and Expenditures 


Receipts during the year totaled $9,758,066, the highest since 1926, 
while expenditures from appropriations amounted to $2,804,416. 
Rentals, royalties, and bonuses from mineral leases and permits ac- 
counted for 80 percent of the total receipts and sales of timber from 
O. & C. and Coos Bay lands for an additional 16 percent. Fees and 
commissions and sales of public and Indian lands which prior to the 
Mineral Leasing Act constituted the bulk of receipts from the public 
lands, amounted to less than $200,000. 

Pursuant to the provisions of various laws, 40 percent of the total 
receipts will be distributed to the various States and counties and £8 
percent will be credited to the Reclamation fund. Indian trust funds 
will be credited with $8,901. 

The following table shows the receipts earned during the year, by 
sources and by Treasury accounts. 
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Disposition of receipts of the General Land Office, fiscal year 1943 


Covered in the Treasury earmarked for— 


Source of receipts 
General Reclamation | States and Indian Total 
fund fund counties trust funds 

Sales of public lands__.............. $26, 251. 48 $97, 654. 20 $4, 493.99 |.-.......... $128, 399. 67 
Fees and commissions. ........2...-/-- 11, 200. 77 371; 664,506 | ieek ee oen el oceecccecsick 48, 954. 83 

Mineral leases and permits: 
Mineral Leasing Act...........- 717, 612. 80 | 3, 767, 467.18 | 2,601, 047.98 |_....... 2... 7, 176, 127. 96 
Red River oi] and gas lands. ...}....-.........)...-.-...----- 2,488.13 | $4, 146. 87 6, 635. 00 
POUGS 0. ee ee ee a 42, 993.55 | 2 269, 362. 38 161, 225. 83 |...22 222. L 473, 581. 76 
OU aceite ec eevcceedews BS 4 V8 22 Nc aie oe eee so cudece cceutwlecscwoseeuce 134, 128. 22 
Total mineral... .-....2-..-2. 894. 734. 57 | 4, 036, 829. 56 | 2, 854, 761. 04 4, 146. 87 | 7, 790, 472. 94 
Oregon and California grant lands_-} 410,303.40 |.....-....-..- 4950, 423.47 |... lee 1, 360, 726. 87 
Coos Bay grant lands..............- 130, 361. 51 jo...2-22 ee eee § 26, 000.00 |-..-.......- 156, 361. 51 
Taylor Act grazing leases. _........- 48, 477. 82 6 48, 477. 82 06, 955. 64 |..-.222 ee 193, 911. 28 
Rights-of-way leases........----..2. BU 044. SO" icc oe ee SU on ilaae nage 30, 044. 39 
Sales of Reclamation town lots. ....{-...--..-..-.- (Faker oa Uy ll Re en ee ee) UBS RDN ce 6, 758. 17 
Sales and lease of Indian lands......}.........-.-.-[--2---0 eee eee eee eee ee 4, 754.12 4, 754. 12 
Copying fees........-.---.-----eeene TO 923 65 Wee cet hs ecg base ee eaten 16, 923. 65 
Miscellaneous. ................----- 90.750. 05: aoe. teensy: odecsectusstiws leencceetnace 20, 759. 05 
Grand total................-.- 1, 589, 146. 64 | 4, 227,383.81 | 3, 932, 635. 04 8, 900. 99 | 9, 758, 066. 48 


1 Befare final settlement of all accounts by the General Accounting Office. 
MIncludes $43,646.22 collected in California under act of Oct. 2, 1917 (40 Stat. 297). 
MIncludes $17,076.59 collected in Wyoming under act of June 26, 1926 (44 Stat. 1621), $10,107.15 collected 
in Alaska, and $106,944.48 collected in California under Executive Order No. 9087 dated March 5, 1942, 
eee eee as final payment under act of July 13, 1926 (44 Stat. 915). 
stimated. 
‘ Range improvement fund. 
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Office of Land Utilization 


Lee Muck, Assistant to the Secretary 


HE Office of Land Utilization is charged, under Administrative 

Order 1466, dated April 15, 1940, with the responsibility of co- 
ordinating and integrating the land-use and land-management activ- 
ities of the several bureaus and agencies of the Department; the 
establishment and development of sound forestry practices; the gen- 
eral administration of soil and moisture conservation work; and the 
maintenance of cooperative relations with the Federal, State, and 
private agencies concerned with the protection, conservation, and 
prudent use of the land and natural resources of the United States 
and Alaska. 

The advent of the war necessitated a reorientation of the activities 
of the agencies of the Department having control over natural re- 
sources. Without endangering gains already made in the manage- 
ment of the Federal estate or in any way compromising the conserva- 
tion aims of the Department, the Office of Land Utilization has, during 
the fiscal years 1942 and 19483, eiven first attention to directing coordin- 
ated land-‘management programs so as to increase timber production 
and to augment the quantity and quality of products from western 
range lands. Increased amounts of timber, food, and other raw 
materials now are flowing directly into war channels from forest, 
range, and other types of lands under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

In recognition of the requirements of the war, action has been 
taken toward the restriction of developmental activities to those that 
are urgently essential to a maintenance of existing values and to the 
highest possible contribution to the effective prosecution of the war. 
A discussion of the principal programs in progress on Department of 


the Interior lands, with which the Office of Land Utilization is directly 
concerned, follows. 
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FOREST MANAGEMENT 


The forest resources under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
the Interior are so located and so well developed that substantial 
contributions to the prosecution of the war were made possible during 
the fiscal year 1913. Shortly after Pearl Harbor, the Department 
of the Interior sect up a production goal of 1 billion feet board measure 
of timber to be utilized from the Oregon & California Railroad and 
Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands and from the Indian forests. 
Timber-cutting was increased immediately, and the sale of additional 
timber was authorized both from Indian and from O. & C. lands. 

During the year a total volume of 482,302,000 feet board measure, 
having a value of $1,315,541, was cut from the O. & C. forests. Thus, 
for the second consecutive year, the sustained-yield capacity of 500 
million feet board measure per annum, preseribed by the act of August 
28, 1937 (50 Stat. 874) was approached. One hundred and seventy-one 
new timber sale contracts on the O. & C. lands were entered into during 
the fiscal year 1943 covering a total volume of 485,029,000 feet board 
measure, for which purchasers contracted to pay a total of $1,915,964. 
The cost of administration and protection on the O. & C. lands for 
the fiscal year 1943 was $262,463, which, compared with the cash 
receipts for that period of $1,580,328, reflects a ratio of cost to income 
of about 17 percent. 

This contribution to the prosecution of the war was accomplished 
without deviating from the departmental policy of preventing destruc- 
tive methods of logging and by providing for early restocking of areas 
in the process of development and the furtherance of the ideal of 
cooperative sustained-yield management between the O. & C. lands, 
the private owners of adjacent lands, and local mills. 

The sales of timber from Indian forests also were increased during 
the fiscal year 1943; thereby providing a substantial increase in the 
income received from these forests. As on the O. & C. lands, the 
operations on Indian lands were conducted in full accordance with 
the departmental conservation policies. The conservation aspects of 
good forest management were in no way subordinated to the utilization 
program. 


SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION OPERATIONS 


The Soil and Moisture Conservation Operations of the Department 
of the Interior are conducted pursuant to the provisions of the Soil 
Conservation Act and Reorganization Plan No. IV. The program is 
coordinated by the Office of Land Utilization with a view to obtain- 
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ing a unified objective and eliminating overlapping and duplication of 
effort. However, in recognition of the principle that this function 
can be best performed by the agencies administering the land, field 
operations are conducted by the six land-management agencies of 
the Department. 

An appropriation of $1,340,000 was authorized for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 19438, and since this was substantially less than the 
amount of $2,178,700 authorized for the fiscal year 1942, soil and 
moisture conservation operations on the Federal estate were greatly 
reduced. As a result the program was entirely reorganized with a 
view to concentrating upon the more critical areas and promoting the 
highest possible degree of production consistent with the limited 
funds available for the vast area in need of rehabilitation. 

The state of erosion which exists on lands administered by the De- 
partment of the Interior requires corrective action on approximately 
60 million acres, or about 21 percent of the total area under manage- 
ment. Extensive areas have been depleted of their natural vegetative 
cover and sheet erosion has, in many cases, removed a large volume 
of the top soil. Restoration of the vegetative cover through range 
reseeding operations and control of the use of the land through water 
development, fencing, and the application of sound land-use man- 
agement practices constitute the principle measures being applied. 
However, some of the areas have been so scriously eroded that the 
application of more intensive methods of control are essential, regard- 
less of the inadequacy of the appropriation made available. 

Since the lands under the jurisdiction of the Department of the 
Interior are being intensively used for grazing and other purposes, 
it has been the policy of the Department to promote a high degree of 
cooperation with the users of the land. The great majority of these 
permittees and lessees are fully aware of the need for soil and mois- 
ture conservation work on the public lands and have cooperated to 
the fullest possible extent in the prosecution of the program. The 
cooperation received has resulted in the contribution of money, ser- 
vices, labor, and materials from private individuals; the contribution 
of funds by the States; adjustments in operations on intermingled 
privately owned lands; and the assumption of responsibility for the 
maintenance of the projects by the users of the land. The value of 
the contributions received has been estimated at approximately one- 
quarter of a million dollars for the fiscal year 1943, which amount when 
considered with the value of the good will secured in the promotion 
of conservation practices, reflects a substantial accomplishment. 

The approved work program of the Department for the fiscal year 
1943 covered operations on 267 projects in 18 States. Extensive areas 
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were reseeded to species of adaptable vegetation, and a large number 
of water facilities were installed to insure an even distribution of 
the livestock on the range; diversion ditches were constructed with a 
view to providing flood-water irrigation; rodent-control operations 
were performed on thousands of acres; drift and division fences were 
constructed where absolutely necessary, and gully-control measures 
applied above irrigation projects. The results accomplished, when 
considered in the light of the limited funds available, can be viewed 
with a high degree of satisfaction and clearly demonstrate that the 
application of practical low-cost measures can be made highly 
productive. 


WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST CONTROL 


There are within the lands administered by the Department of the 
Interior 682,583 acres of valuable white pine stands which require 
protection from the white pine blister rust—a fungus disease of foreign 
origin which became established in this country 30 years ago. This 
disease is fatal to white pines, including three of the most valuable 
timber trees in the United States, namely: the eastern white pine, the 
western white pine, and the sugar pine. The purpose of white pine 
blister rust control operations is to protect these valuable pines by the 
eradication of Ribes (currant and gooseberry bushes), the alternate 
host of the disease. 

Under the provisions of the act of April 26, 1940 (54 Stat. 168, 169), 
all white pine blister rust control appropriations for Federal lands 
are combined in one appropriation item carried in the annual appro- 
priation for the Department of Agriculture. For the fiscal year 1948, 
$174,910 was appropriated for this work on Department of the Interior 
lands and made available to the National Park Service, the Office of 
Indian Affairs, and the O. & C. Lands Administration of the General 
Land Office. 

Progress of the control work on Department of the Interior lands 
has been slow and barely has kept abreast of the spread of the disease. 
During the calendar year 1942, 24,671 acres were worked for the first 
time and 6,481 acres were reworked. As of January 1, 1948, 360,630 
acres had received initial eradication, or 53 percent of the total acreage 
requiring protection. 


PROTECTION OF FORESTS, FOREST INDUSTRIES, AND 
STRATEGIC FACILITIES 
With $779,600 provided by the Sixth Supplemental Appropriation 
Act of 1942 and $95,900 by the Interior Appropriation Act of 1948, the 
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emergency fire protection program of the Department was continued 
during the year. This program, made necessary by the war, provides 
emergency fire protection for the forest and range resources, forest 
industries, and strategic facilities situated on the forest, brush, and 
grasslands of the Department located within a 300-mile zone of the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts and the Gulfs of Mexico and California. 

It is estimated that there are 364 million acres of forest, brush, and 
grassland under the jurisdiction of the Department requiring protec- 
tion from fire. Approximately 272 million acres (47 million in the 
continental United States and 225 million in Alaska) of this area need 
special protection by reason of the war. The lands requiring emer-— 
gency protection are administered pursuant to congressional enact- 
ment by five agencies of the Department, namely: the Grazing Service, 
the General Land Office, the Office of Indian A ffairs, the National Park 
Service, and the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

These lands support some of the finest stands of virgin timber and 
a major portion of the best publicly owned range lands in the United 
States. On the lands under the administration of the Department in 
the 11 Western States are 2,608 military, industrial, transportation, 
communication, power, water, and mining facilities of strategic im- 
portance to the war. 

It is a major responsibility of the Department to protect from fire, 
sabotage, and other hazards all forest, brush, and grass resources and 
associated strategic facilities located on or adjacent to lands under its 
jurisdiction. Forest or range fires not only would materially damage 
or utterly destroy the renewable natural resources but might interfere 
with the operation of strategic facilities, thereby becoming a real 
hazard and deterrent to the war program. 

The emergency fire-protection program of the Department is not 
a duplication of existing protection activities afforded through regu- 
lar appropriations but is an intensification of normal fire protection. 
The program provides for the employment of approximately 500 fire 
guards stationed in critical areas where past experience has indicated 
the fire risk was high and the hazards great and where quick fire- 
suppression action is imperative in the prevention of heavy losses 
and damage. 

Asa corollary to the main program, action was taken during the year 
to strengthen cooperative plans between the action agencies of this 
Department with action agencies of the Department of Agriculture. 
A formal memorandum of understanding providing for permanent 
coordinated action in fire contro] was approved by the Secretaries of 
Interior and Agriculture in January 1943. 
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The fire season for the calendar year 1942 was decidedly encourag- 
ing. Favorable weather played a relatively large part in holding 
losses to 8 minimum, but the fact that organized and trained guards 
were made available through the emergency fire protection program 
assisted materially in holding acreage losses to a low level. During 
the calendar year 1942 the action agencies of the Department reported 
3,816 fires which burned over 1,879,618 acres of federally owned lands. 
This loss is approximately one-half of 1 percent of the total area re- 
quiring protection. 


JAPANESE RELOCATION COMMUNITIES 


Acting pursuant to Executive Order 9102, dated March 18, 1943, 
which established the War Relocation Authority for the purpose of 
relocating Japanese evacuees, the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Director of the War Relocation Authority entered into agreements 
providing for the location of Japanese communities on lands under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior. Agreements were 
entered into covering lands within the Tule Lake Reclamation project, 
California; the Minidoka Reclamation project, Idaho; the Heart 
Mountain Reclamation project, Wyoming; the Colorado River Indian 
Reservation, Arizona; and the Gila River Indian Reservation, Ari- 
zona. The evacuee communities located upon these lands had a total 
evacuee capacity of 71,000 Japanese, and lands totaling approximately 
122,000 acres were authorized to be made available for development 
by and the use of these people during the duration of the war. 

The Assistant to the Secretary in Charge of Land Utilization was 
designated to represent the Department in its negotiations with the 
War Relocation Authority incident to the settlement of the Japanese 
evacuees upon lands under the jurisdiction of the Department. 
Land-use permits covering practically all of the projects were exe- 
cuted and approved by the Secretary during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1943, thus largely completing the liaison responsibility with 
the War Relocation Authority so far as the execution of agreements 
and permits for the use of Department of the Interior lands 1s 
concerned. 


CIVILIAN PUBLIC SERVICE CAMPS 


Under date of March 12, 1943, the Secretary informed the Director 
of the Selective Service System that the Office of Land Utilization 
would henceforth represent the Department in all matters pertaining 
to the operation of work camps for conscientious objectors assigned 
to this Department. 
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Under the authority of the Selective Training and Service Act of 
940 (Public, No. 783, 76th Cong.), the Director of the Selective 
xervice System was authorized to establish projects of national 
mportance to which may be assigned persons found under section 5g 
‘f the act to be conscientiously opposed to participation in combatant 
:nd noncombatant training and service in the Jand or naval forces of 
he United States. Under this authority the Director of the Selective 
Service System authorized the organization of certain camps on 
Jepartment of the Interior lands. At the end of the fiscal year 
here were 10 active camps assigned to the action agencies of the 
Department as follows: National Park Service, 5; Fish and Wildlife 
Service, 1; General Land Office, 1; and Bureau of Reclamation, 3. 
Of the three camps assigned to Reclamation projects, the camp at 
the Mancos project, Colorado, is the first fully Government-operated 
Civilian Public Service camp authorized by the Selective Service 
System. Entire responsibility not only for the work program but 
also for the feeding, housing, clothing, care, and discipline of the 
assignees has been assumed by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The work of these camps was slightly revised during the year to 
place more emphasis upon forest and range protection, a project of 
vital national importance. All camps are now being utilized prin- 
cipally for fire protection and for projects having a direct relation 
to the protection and conservation of the natura] resources of the 
Nation. | 


LAND-DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


Although the Office of Land Utilization has been concerned largely 
with activities directly related to the war during the past fiscal year, 
the large volume of work accomplished in that field has not prevented 
the carrying on of effective planning looking to the conservation and 
fuller utilization of the Federal lands under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Interior. Working in close cooperation with the 
National Resources Planning Board and the Department of Agri- 
culture, a reservoir of land- and resource-development projects has been 
assembled ; many of these have been carefully evaluated and given a 
high priority rating; and a well-rounded program will ultimately 
be available for prosecution in the event the construction of public 
works is authorized for the stabilization of employment after the 
termination of hostilities. 

The formulation of post-war land and resource programs is largely 
the responsibility of the Departments of Agriculture and Interior, and 
steps have already been taken for the establishment of a high degree 
of cooperation and the securing of unified action in that field. The 
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The fire season for the calendar year 1942 was decidedly encourap. 
ing. Favorable weather played a relatively large part in holding 
losses to a minimum, but the fact that organized and trained guards 
were made available through the emergency fire protection program 
assisted materially in holding acreage losses to a low level. During 
the calendar year 1942 the action agencies of the Department reported 
3,316 fires which burned over 1,879,613 acres of federally owned lands 
This loss is approximately one-half of 1 percent of the total area re- 


quiring protection. 


JAPANESE RELOCATION COMMUNITIES 


Acting pursuant to Executive Order 9102, dated March 18, 194, 
which established the War Relocation Authority for the purpose of 
relocating Japanese evacuees, the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Director of the War Relocation Authority entered into agreements 
providing for the location of Japanese communities on lands under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior. Agreements were 
entered into covering lands within the Tule Lake Reclamation project, 
California; the Minidoka Reclamation project, Idaho; the Heart 
Mountain Reclamation project, Wyoming; the Colorado River Indian 
Reservation, Arizona; and the Gila River Indian Reservation, Ar- 
zona. The evacuee communities located upon these lands had a total 
evacuee capacity of 71,000 Japanese, and lands totaling approximately 
122,000 acres were authorized to be made available for development 
by and the use of these people during the duration of the war. 

The Assistant to the Secretary in Charge of Land Utilization was 
designated to represent the Department in its negotiations with the 
War Relocation Authority incident to the settlement of the Japanese 
evacuees upon lands under the jurisdiction of the Department. 
Land-use permits covering practically all of the projects were exe- 
cuted and approved by the Secretary during the fiscal year ended 
June 80, 1948, thus largely completing the liaison responsibility with 
the War Relocation Authority so far as the execution of agreements 
and permits for the use of Department of the Interior lands 1s 


concerned. 
CIVILIAN PUBLIC SERVICE CAMPS 


Under date of March 12, 1948, the Secretary informed the Director 
of the Selective Service System that the Office of Land Utilization 
would henceforth represent the Department in all matters pertaining 
to the operation of work camps for conscientious objectors assigned 


to this Department. 
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Under the authority of the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940 (Public, No. 783, 76th Cong.), the Director of the Selective 
Service System was authorized to establish projects of national 
importance to which may be assigned persons found under section 5g 
of the act to be conscientiously opposed to participation in combatant 
and noncombatant training and service in the Jand or naval forces of 
the United States. Under this authority the Director of the Selective 
Service System authorized the organization of certain camps on 
Department of the Interior lands. At the end of the fiscal year 
there were 10 active camps assigned to the action agencies of the 
Department as follows: National Park Service, 5; Fish and Wildlife 
Service, 1; General Land Office, 1; and Bureau of Reclamation, 3. 
Of the three camps assigned to Reclamation projects, the camp at 
the Mancos project, Colorado, is the first fully Government-operated 
Civilian Public Service camp authorized by the Selective Service 
System. Entire responsibility not only for the work program but 
also for the feeding, housing, clothing, care, and discipline of the 
assignees has been assumed by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The work of these camps was slightly revised during the year to 
place more emphasis upon forest and range protection, a project of 
vital national importance. All camps are now being utilized prin- 
cipally for fire protection and for projects having a direct relation 
to the protection and conservation of the natura] resources of the 
Nation. | 


LAND-DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


Although the Office of Land Utilization has been concerned largely 
with activities directly related to the war during the past fiscal year, 
the large volume of work accomplished in that field has not prevented 
the carrying on of effective planning looking to the conservation and 
fuller utilization of the Federal lands under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Interior. Working in close cooperation with the 
National Resources Planning Board and the Department of Agri- 
culture, a reservoir of land- and resource-development projects has been 
assembled; many of these have been carefully evaluated and given a 
high priority rating; and a well-rounded program will ultimately 
be available for prosecution in the event the construction of public 
works is authorized for the stabilization of employment after the 
termination of hostilities. : 

The formulation of post-war land and resource programs is largely 
the responsibility of the Departments of Agriculture and Interior, and 
steps have already been taken for the establishment of a high degree 
of cooperation and the securing of unified action in that field. The 
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work to be accomplished consists of: the completion of the 6-year 
programs and the analysis and consolidation thereof for budget pur- 
poses; the inauguration of surveys and investigations and the prepara- 
tion of detailed plans which will make it possible to initiate construc- 
tion when funds are made available; the establishment of project 
priorities and the development of alternative lists designed to meet 
varying conditions with respect to the size of projects, timing, and de- 
gree of employment to be provided; and the coordination of Interior 
Department programs with those of other Federal departments and 
States with a view to eliminating duplication and conflict. 

A soundly conceived land- and resource-development program is an 
essential part of public works expenditures designed to stimulate a high 
level of employment and production. A substantial part of such a 
program will be largely self-liquidating through the establishment of 
a maximum degree of production and increased returns from the re- 
sources under management. The future is unpredictable, but it seems 
clear that the value of the land and its resources will continue to in- 
crease and that the maintenance thereof at a high level of production 
is essential to the future of the Nation. Consequently, the formulation 
of land-improvement programs, as briefly outlined above, is a major 
responsibility of management organizations, and the successful prose- 
cution thereof is definitely in the public interest. 
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Grazing Service 


R. H. Ruttepce, Director 


EAK demands for meat, wool, hides, and mohair during the fiscal 

year 1943 confirmed the wisdom of range conservation principles 
fostered by the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934, and the Grazing Service 
pushed its program in every quarter to increase supplies of these 
products without overgrazing the range. In close cooperation with 
producers and with war agencies, the energy of the Service was shifted 
to activities that would help carry the fight to the enemy. One of 
the grazing district advisory boards expressed the feeling of the range 
livestock industry by a resolution in these words: 

Be it resolved that as the progress and duration of the war make necessary 
additional and greater sacrifices in the lives of all, we stand ready to subordinate 
all to the prosecution and winning of the war, and with this high resolve we pledge 
full cooperation. 

Range improvement work was cut to bare essentials, while the con- 
struction of access roads to strategic mineral deposits and land activ- 
ities for military needs gained in momentum as the year advanced. 

War is wasteful of resources, and to keep them in and on the ground 
merely for the purpose of saving them will not help to save lives, but 
when victory is won replenishment of resources will be in order. In 
giving principal attention to the immediate goal, consideration was 
also given to the job that lies ahead. Plans to repair and improve the 
range and to furnsh post-war employment were revised and kept 
current. 

Believing that more “home ranch” feeding will shorten the time 
between the range and the cooler and speed up consumer supplies, as 
well as bring livestock numbers down to the safe winter carrying 
capacity of range and ranch, the Grazing Service is encouraging the 
producer to finish for slaughter as much range stock as possible. 

No public agency can hope to accomplish its broader objectives 
under changing conditions without the support and cooperation of 
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those who are most directly affected. Stockmen using Federal range 
supported the food program, and in many cases made drastic adjust- 
ments in order that adequate public land could be set aside for aviation 
and other military training. 

Despite wartime difficulties, the livestock industry has undertaken 
its current task of greater production through increased weight and 
quality of livestock. Such means as improved methods, better range 
management, reduction of mortality losses, streamlined procedures, 
and labor-saving devices wherever feasible were employed, and the 
Grazing Service encouraged these efforts by liberalizing established 
rules and policies where that was necessary in order to attain this end. 

A survey of the results to date indicates a prospect for increased 
meat supplies from the Federal range to the extent of 85 million 
pounds in the calendar year 1943 and of 124 million pounds in 1944. 
The turn-off of livestock products from the Federal range in 1942 was 
estimated at 800 million pounds of meat and 80 million pounds of 
wool. In addition there were produced large amounts of mohair and 
horse meat, 

Funds.—Congress appropriated $839,300 for Grazing Service 
salaries and expenses. Funds allotted for range protection and im- 
provement totaled $830,776; for construction of access roads, $924,500; 
for liquidation of CCC, $121,000; for miscellaneous purposes including 
advisory board contributions, $210,802.86. ‘This represents a decrease 
in operating funds of $651,951.08 from the previous year. 

Liquidation of CCC.—Grazing Service CCC camps were closed and 
the Corps was liquidated during the year. Many of the experienced 
foremen and engineers were reemployed on the construction of access 
roads. 

Grazing fees.—Earned grazing fees totaled $785,140.77 in 10 States, 
of which $329.22 is for the credit of Indians and $392,405.78 is made 
available to the States affected under the provisions of the Taylor 
Grazing Act. State revenues from this source for the 8-year period, 
1936-43, now total $2,655,117.47. Distribution of 50-percent fund pay- 
ments to 10 States for the fiscal year 1943 and for the years 1936-43— 
the latter in parentheses—are: Arizona, $17,662.09 ($131,019.12); 
California, $10,314.80 ($83,822.83); Colorado, $22,544.41 ($160,- 
280.21) ; Idaho, $35,035.80 ($264,794.00) ; Montana, $26,587.53 ($109,- 
521.73); Nevada, $65,285.42 ($407,841.92); New Mexico, $59,699.58 
($419,887.04); Oregon, $27,795.21 ($193,770.43); Utah, $71,286.55 
($509,653.54), and Wyoming, $56,194.39 ($374,526.65). The above 
States contributed $107,617.35 to the Secretary in 1948 to be used for 
range improvements under State and Federal law, bringing the 
amount contributed to date for such purposes to $504,660.98. 
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Personnel.—Despite a 48-hour week occasioned by the overtime act, 
considerable unrecorded additional hours both in field and office were 
necessary to keep pace with expanded war activities and added work 
load occasioned by unprecedented personnel turn-over. Reduction in 
positions in conformance with Senate Joint Resolution No. 170 totaled 
28. The number of positions voluntarily allowed to lapse as an 
economy measure was 36. Authorized positions were reduced from 
462 to 398, a net reduction of 64. At the close of the year, the clerical, 
administrative, and technical staff, of whom 153 are women, totaled 
885 employees, leaving 18 authorized positions temporarily uhfilled. 
In addition, there were 595 district advisers intermittently employed 
at the call of the regional graziers. Three hundred eighty-five em- 
ployees were engaged in the construction of access roads. In addition, 
230 temporary and wage employees were engaged in other seasonal 
activities. 

Training.—By means of staff conferences, discussions, and memo- 
randa, an endeavor was made to familiarize employees, especially the 
younger groups, with policy and procedure, and to keep all employees 
in step with the tempo of war. In counseling programs three main 
points were stressed: (1) the job must be done, (2) no alibis, and (3) 
only victory workers can bring victory. Observing these principles, 
the organization advanced toward the main objective. 

Equipment and supply—FProcurement of priority materials con- 
sistent with war needs was held to a minimum in conformance with the 
governmental requirements plan established by the War Production 
Board. About 70 percent of the former CCC property was trans- 
ferred and distributed to the military. Much of the heavy equipment 
went to the Alaskan Highway. Certain equipment, not considered 
vital to the military, was retained on loan and used for access roads 
and fire control. As the year advanced it became increasingly neces- 
sary to rent a number of tractors, graders, jackhammers, and com- 
pressors from private sources. 

Nonessential driving was eliminated, travel was minimized, and 
whenever possible, official trips were made by common carrier or by 
pooling of official cars. Passenger-carrying automobile mileage was 
reduced 45 percent from that of the previous year. 

Salvage.—By gathering everything from obsolete rubber stamps to 
tractor parts, and by cooperation with local] salvage committees in 200 
counties, a total of 14 million pounds of rubber and scrap metal was 
turned over to appropriate authorities. Surplus top grade material 
turned over to the Treasury Department included 941 tires and 1,094 
tubes. 
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Office management.—All regions suffered heavy losses in experi- 
enced personnel, especially in key positions such as accounting and 
property clerks. The turn-over of clerks in one region was 100 per- 
cent and averaged 50 percent in the field as a whole, resulting in 
reduced volume and quality of essential paper work. Field audits 
were completed in only 3 of the 10 regions. Fiscal work was kept 
current, but if all books, records, and reports are to be maintained and 
examined in accordance with standard requirements one additional 
auditor should be employed. 

Analyses of 55 of the 58 grazing districts on a job load basis are 
now complete. The clerical work load was analyzed in two regional 
offices in order to furnish a basis for required reports to the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Wartime use of the Federal range.—Public Law 586, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, approved June 5, 1942, authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to dispose of timber and other products of the public lands 
through sale or lease, on terms prescribed by him, for use in connec- 
tion with the manufacture of arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war or the production of equipment, supplies, and materials usable 
in such manufacture. To date approximately 400,000 acres have been 
affected by this legislation. The Grazing Service assisted war agen- 
cies in the solution of numerous land problems such as appraisal 
work under the act of July 9, 1942. Joint examinations of areas 
proposed for military use have resulted in withdrawals to date of 3% 
_ million acres and the issuance of special-use permits on 12 million 
acres within grazing districts. Additional areas outside of grazing 
districts were examined upon request and the results were forwarded 
to the appropriate military authorities for consideration. 

Several examples of special-use permits may be cited. One m 
Idaho is typical. In that State a certain range needed for gunnery 
practice is used part of each year by 175 ranchers operating 230,000 
sheep and 1,000 cattle. The area was divided into two units, one being 
grazed by livestock during the period and the other used for gunnery 
range. At the proper grazing season the gunners and the stockmen 
exchanged areas, resulting in full service for both types of use. In 
this way normal production of livestock was maintained and trigger 
fingers were kept in shape for more serious business abroad. 

Certain eliminations of livestock from scenes of urgent military 
operations were necessary. One such area affected 47 livestock 
operators and involved 8,421 cattle, 618 horses, 12,482 sheep, and 
10,681 goats. In the aggregate, however, 484,000 sheep and 15,905 
cattle still graze on Federal range that is also used for military 
purposes. The Grazing Service assisted the War Department in the 
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establishment of compensation values to ranchers, as provided by 
the act of July 9, 1942. 

Mine roads.—Hidden in the ground are untold resources which are 
essential to the war program. Among these are minerals and other 
strategic materials. To stimulate the movement of such materials 
from mine to mill, Congress authorized the expenditure of 10 million 
dollars for the construction of access roads under the Defense High- 
way Act. The Grazing Service was among the agencies selected to 
do this type of work. Arrangements were made for regional officers 
to recelve applications from owners and operators of small mines, 
and very soon thereafter 509 projects had been processed, and con- 
struction of roads leading to deposits of about 380 different types 
of strategic minerals was under way. At the end of the year 782 
miles of access roads had been completed at a total cost of $792,092.87. 
As a result, thousands of additional tons of copper, lead, zinc, man- 
ganese, vanadium, tungsten, chromium, and mercury had been mined, 
moved, stock-piled, and much of it milled and shipped to war industry 
plants. A certain road to vanadium deposits reduced travel time 
300 percent and within 6 months the tonnage of ore delivered to reduc- 
tion plants had been increased tenfold. New supplies of coal, iron, 
and timber were also tapped. 

Status of grazing districts—During the year 783 applications 
which involved action under sections 6, 7, 8, and 14 of the Taylor 
Grazing Act, the Five-Acre Lease and Homesite Act, and the En- 
larged and Stockraising Homestead Acts were received. Eight hun- 
dred and twelve such cases were disposed of and 301 were pending 
on June 30. Six special motion-picture permits were granted, and 
permits to remove timber for domestic use were granted to 636 
individuals. These authorized the removal of 62,000 fence posts and 
5,000 cords of wood. 

Despite the number of internal changes that took place in grazing 
districts during the year, there was no change in the gross area and 
but slight change in the total area administered by the Grazing 
Service. The statistical detail is shown on Table I. 

Range development.—In modifying the program in the interests of 
war, no large range improvement projects were undertaken. Main- — 
tenance of existing improvements was stressed; all new structures 
were considered carefully before installation from the standpoint of 
increased meat production. Even small projects were postponed 
unless it was determined that they would contribute to more tons of 
livestock and its products, nor were projects undertaken if more than 
a nominal amount of critical materials was needed in their structure. 
It is estimated that through these activities 2 million acres of formerly 
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undeveloped grazing land were brought under economic use. Water 
development to facilitate range use and management, reseeding, 
maintenance of fences and trails to control and handle Livestock, 
and control of predatory animals, rodents, insects, and poisonous 
plants, featured this part of the program. Fences and trails saved 
thousands of man-days of the producers’ labor, an important factor 
in the solution of manpower shortages. Truck trails eliminating 
expensive stock drives enabled producers to put their livestock on the 
market faster and in better condition. 

On table II are shown the major range improvements completed 
during the past year and the amount completed since the inception 
of this type of work in 1935. 

Range protection.—Grazing districts are social and economic units 
occupied by 2 million persons who live on farms, ranches, and in 
towns, and who earn their livelihood from the land in the face of 
great odds. The chief range hazard is fire. Grass fires move fast 
requiring prompt attention. About 90 million acres in grazing 
districts are in high hazard zones. The danger to crops, buildings, 
forage, and watersheds is increasing because of more abundant grass 
on the Federal range and the intense activity, especially military. 
Many fires are caused by incendiarism or by carelessness. There is 
constant danger from fire on bombing practice ranges. Last year 
1,128 range fires burned 1,734,992 acres in grazing districts, reducing 
precious tons of livestock feed to smoke and ashes. Seventy-seven 
percent of these fires were man-caused. Lightning-caused fires were 
largest and most destructive. To meet this situation every means of 


‘prevention and suppression is undertaken. The Grazing Service 1s 


steadily improving its fire-fighting technique through better com- 
munications, education, and cooperation. About 3,000 local per diem 
guards, who are paid only when called, are in active cooperation. 
Several dispatchers and lookouts, engaged during the fire season, 
are in close contact with field offices effectuating constant patrol in 
high hazard areas during periods of fire danger. Through coopera- 
tion with the Army within bombing areas, military ground crews 
are on the alert, equipped with tools and mobile units which enable 
them to get to a fire promptly. Trained fire bosses operate in each 
region under the general direction of a fire supervisor who is cen- 
trally located. Cooperation with States, agencies, and with the forest 
fire fighters service is effective and profitable. 

Miscellaneous service-——The location of Army engineering units in 
Salt Lake City enabled the drafting office of the Grazing Service 
to contribute specialized work on the reproduction of plans for 
housing, airfields, sanitation, and other urgent military projects to 
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‘the extent of 37,500 square feet of process printing and 70,000 square 
‘feet of photocopy, at a great saving of time and money to the 
military. 

Post-war planning.—The Six-Year Range Development Plan initi- 

ated 2 years ago was revised and enlarged to create a reservoir of 
‘useful work to help cushion the shock of sudden change from a 
wartime to a peacetime economy. This revised plan will enable the 
Grazing Service to implement work projects within 3 months after 
victory, which may employ 15 million man-days of labor on 50,000 
small projects of 13 major types in 10 Western States. Distributed 
over 200 sparsely populated counties where small crews can be em- 
ployed near their homes, the proposed plan will require largely 
common labor employed mainly on water development, erosion con- 
trol, fencing, trail building, revegetation, and fire protection. 

Preliminary studies have been completed in one State to integrate 
the Grazing Service plan with post-war State and Federal Works 
programs. Similar studies are now underway in 9 other Western 
States. 

Hearings and appeals.—During the fiscal year 236 appeals from 
decisions of local administrators were filed, of which 103 were dis- 
posed of through local action. Ten decisions, after formal hearing, 
were appealed to the Secretary. These involved 41 grazing applica- 
tions and licensees. One hundred thirty-three appeals were pending 
hearings at the close of the year. 

Food for war.—Stockmen are thoroughly alive to their responsi- 
bility as producers of products for war, seeking every means to main- 
tain production at a high level and to hold the conservation gains made 
during previous years. Labor difficulties and other conditions in 
certain localities caused a shift in livestock operations from sheep to 
cattle, but the grazing load on the Federal range was only slightly 
changed by this trend. Reports from permittees indicate a definite 
increase in weight and quality of animals marketed. Losses from 
predatory animals increased. More attention must be given to this 
problem. 

As a part of the Secretary’s “Food for War” program, the Grazing 
Service explored all possibilities in an effort to increase the amount of 
meat and wool for immediate and future needs. ‘The methods adopted 
include better range management, reduction of death losses, harvest 
of surplus game animals, eradication of predatory animals, rodents, 
and poisonous plants; removal of useless horses, and increased grazing 
use wherever possible. 

Rodent contro] was conducted on 1,726.300 acres; useless horses were 
removed to the extent of 25,273 head. Predatory animal control re- 
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sulted in saving about 3,000 calves and 85,000 sheep and lambs. Plans 
were laid to take 50,000 to 60,000 additional deer, elk, and antelope 
from grazing districts. This will account for an additional 5 million 
pounds of meat and will reduce winter death losses of game herds. 
Areas depleted by fire and other causes during the preceding years 
were reseecled to the extent of 166,292 acres. 

Soil and moisture conservation.—This work, designed to benefit both 
public and private land, was carried forward under the President’s 
Fourth Reorganization Plan on 51 projects initiated in previous years 
and on 11 projects initiated during the fiscal year 1948. Through this 
work large areas of range formerly underused or not used at all, were 
brought. into beneficial and economic use, while congestion in other 
parts of the range was relieved to an equal extent. 

Range surveys and studics—Range surveys were completed on only 
4,473,133 acres during the year, stress being given to other work more 
closely connected with war programs. Cooperative nutritional studies 
to encourage ranch fattening and better management of livestock were 
conducted in Oregon at the Squaw Butte Range Station and on selected 
areas in other States. 

Federal Range Code.—The revised Federal Range Code, clarifying 
and simplifying administrative procedures dealing with the internal 
affairs of grazing districts, was approved by the Secretary Septem- 
ber 23, 1942. The new code affords greater flexibility to meet widely 
varying conditions of the Federal range. 

Trespass.—Steps were taken to eliminate from the range all useless 
and trespassing horses in conformance with the “Food for War” pro- 
gram and the Secretary’s order of March 10, 1943. Stockmen are co- 
operating in gathering surplus horses prior to the effective date of 
the order. During the second half of the fiscal year out-shipments 
increased threefold over the same period of 1942. Sheep and cattle 
trespass increased slightly because of attractive livestock prices and 
an imsufficient range-rider force. 

Wildlife—Big game in grazing districts increased approximately 
13 percent over the previous year, totaling approximately 500,000 head. 
There was an increase in predatory animals, especially coyotes. To 
save vital food products and to reduce financial losses to the industry, 
advisory boards expended $24,712.30 in 1943 for predator control in 
14 grazing districts. A total of 47,194 predatory animals were eradi- 
cated during the fiscal year. 

Utilization checks —The system of utilization checks developed 
during previous years was maintained to check and record range use, 
and to guide the stockmen and administrators in the maintenance of 
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proper use on allotted ranges. A total of 12,367,233 acres was covered 
by such examinations during the year. 

Licenses and permits—The number of regular licensees and per- 
mittees increased from 21,249 to 22,019, a gain of 770, involving 10,777,- 
793 livestock of all classes. This represents a decrease of 190,343 head, 
but the grazing load was approximately the same as that of the pre- 
vious year, due to the trend to fewer sheep and more cattle. The cattle 
numbers under licenses and permits increased 54,191 head, while the 
sheep decreased 201,084 head. The statistical detail is shown by States 
in Table ITI. 

In addition, 1,655 temporary part-season War Emergency licenses 
were issued, involving 69,893 cattle; 3,888 horses; 197,314 sheep, and 
150 goats; adding only 1.3 percent to the total grazing load while 
enabling owners to shape their plans for more meat production. 

Ten-year term permits were issued to 4,490 operators during the 
vear, bringing the total to 10,600, or about 50 percent of all users 
operating on a license basis a few years ago. Permits include definite 
range allotments which are agreed upon by all interested parties. 
This marks another forward step in the stabilization of the livestock 
industry. 


TaB_E I.—Status of grazing districts, approximate acreages as of June 30, 1943 


Num- Vacant, un- Total 
ber appropiated Other administered 
Btate of Gross area unreserved public by Other land 
dis- public land Grazing 
tricts land Service ° 
eae |__| Ss ee 
Arizona... 22... 2c. eee 4 18, 171, 400 9, 100, 688 819, S79 ¥, 920, 567 8, 250, 833 
CafOMmiA. oo coe aie 2 8, N54, 309 2, U7, 545 §12, 499 3, 079, 944 4,370, 356 
Colorado. ....-2 222 elke 8 15, 903, 700 7, 192. $58 tH3, 6U1 7, 830, 459 8, 007, 241 
Wan ono 5ua vec cen 5 21.847,600 10,98, 699 7H2, 200 11, 760, 899 10, 106, 701 
Montana... 12-22... 6 31, 908, 700 | 4,148, 375 y25. S00 | 4, 072, 175 J, S96, 525 
NYG etc Akt etn 5 48, 560. 2K) 35, 714. 325 | 549, FOO | 36, 204, 025 12, 296, 175 
New Mexico ...22.22 2. 7 30, 747. 100! 14, 5.52, 764 BS 4, 80 | 15, 237, 1d8 24, SIQ. 282 
Oregon... 20 eee 7) 20.446, 500 12, 255. 341 | 157,763, 32.483, 104 7, 933, 396 
Mile «282 geen oes Se 9 | 37, 467, SOO 23, 542, 444 | 2, 143, S28 | 25, 66, 272 11, 7Q1, 528 
Wyoming.._._.......--. 5 22. Ot, TOV ! 12, ¥3S, 29 | 1, 096, 320), 14, 035, 258 8, 470, 842 
Total. ....-......- ; 58 | 264, 600, 700 133, 321, ¥73 | 8, 903, 868 141, 915, 841 122, 693, 859 
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Tas ie II.—Range improvement projects 


Type of project Unit fiscal year one 
1943 Pp 

to June i}3 
Spring devclopments. ......--.---.---------2-------- eee eee Number.........- 1238 O34 
Reservoirs (stock water) ...........---------.-----0---------] +e. 00. cscsess eed 275 2, 070 
Weoelis (stock WAtGl) 2605 6 bes ev stew se ee eh ees eewnceee eee] et 5 (+ See ee 70 349 
Pipe and tile nes. os cccscencweuk wees nests e nuccs sceesons Linear feet.....-.. 6, 030 282, 165 
"Pruek tras $cc ee oo te panccaesdeos tee eseeseaeeteonss Miles........-.-.- 650 Q, 016 
Stock trails. ......-.-- Mueshkenssicetivers pce Sek conec cess eon| eu atea G0. s<caice eee 54 1,314 
Bridges (over 10-foot span)._...-.....--..-..-.-------------- Number. ._.....--- ) 31 
VORCOS ss coc ss tees derdecnesee wsdl eke etbessesesesed NCS. .c.e oso ces 530 5, #43 
Correll = 2s osc rae s swe cecevacecessecestaeasteceeuecactivess Number. ......--- 21 372 
Rodent control oi oe coke coe cwaundetiwwcaceccncs odewsneconaces Acres. ....----.-.- 751,865 | 12, 221,855 
Insect pest cOntrol,.o2< 328. eewe ae oe ces oe veces ceewetsese | seeee DO ico ie Sn ereats 186, 820 656, 332 
Range revegetation (seeding) .....---..------------------ +--+] ----- Co [oe ees 166, 292 514, 338 
Check dams (permanent).-__...........---.----------------- NGM DG? oc. osesecal sewer sceeccs 8, 141 
Chock dams (temporary). .......---..------.-.-------------]----- 2 | + eRe MEN FOoeeentee pene wits 49, 873 
Tree planting (gully) ._..-.....------------------- eee eee Square yards.._...}.-......2-.- 11, 580 
Channel construction. ._.......-..-..-....-----------------e Linearfeet....-..-]...-.....22- 27, 973 
Water SPreiders... <n nk ce oe foe oc es eueceecececeeee tes8< OG 242 csesuudl scebeseew eds 179, 915 
RIPrap ANd POViNg osc csc os so dselineicce ca bawsne ves sees seees Square yards......].-..-......- 153, 13 


Tasie IlI.—The following table contains the statistical detail pertaining to permitted 
f hasteas on the Federal ranges for the fiscal year 1943 - 


Number d a 
: Number of |} Number of | Number of | Number of 
Region Pariirnee cattle horses sheep goats 
Arizona........-.------..----- 615 : 2, 763 
Colorado...........----------- 2, 343 §, 782 
TABNG sci cecaecesesaccéasees 3, 327 : 18, 142 
Montana. ....._---._..------- 3, 100 24, 890 
Nevada-California.........-.. 1, 844 18, 977 
New Mexico... ...........-.-.. 2, 355 12, 560 
New Mexico No. 7...--.-..--- 1, 553 9, 197 
OregoM......-----------2----- 1, 506 ; 14, 501 
tah noes edec eetuckeci ale 3, 787 7 9, 274 
Wyoming.-.......-...-.-.-.--- 1, 589 161, 545 13, 160 | 1, 590, 534 


Z| 2.) 22,019 | 1, 864, 437 129, 246 | 8, 672, 926 111, 184 
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_ National Park Service 


Newton B. Drury, Director 


HE reduced wartime staff of the National Park Service is en- 

gaged in the task of making definite contributions to the war 
program, and at the same time continuing to protect the irreplaceable 
cultural resources conserved within the national parks and monuments, 
Thoughts of America’s future after the war may well be associated 
with the basic purpose of the National Park Service, which by man- 
date of the Congress is to “conserve the scenery and the natural and 
historic objects and the wildlife” in the areas it administers, and to 
provide for human enjoyment of them “in such manner and by such 
means as will leave them unimpaired for future generations.” Justi- 
fication for this purpose, which was well established before the Service 
was created in 1916, is found in the conviction that only by complete 
protection from commercial use or exploitation can these special areas 
fulfill their highest value to the Nation. They make up less than 
three-fourths of 1 percent of the land area of the United States. 

To harmonize the Service’s objectives with war uses of the areas for 
which it is trustee, the criteria cited in the 1942 annual report have 
been consistently applied. These tests involve the thought that in- 
convenience to park administration and to visitors, or remediable dam- 
age to park property, are not considered sufficient reason for denying 
uses of park facilities and resources that would not be considered ap- 
propriate under peacetime conditions. Only where proposed uses 
would do irreparable damage and entail destruction or impairment of 
distinctive features and qualities in the parks have the questions been 
raised: Have all reasonable alternatives been exhausted before invad- 
ing the national park areas? Is the demand based upon critical neces- 
sity? The Service has cooperated to the full with war agencies in 
seeking the answers to these questions. The military authorities have 
shown full appreciation of the Service’s position. 
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There are those who under the cloak of patriotism would reopen 
old issues as to the exploitation of lands which Congress and the 
Americn people have decreed should be held inviolate for the national 
good. But national park lands and policies have so far been fully 
protected from the activities of those who might, designedly or un- 
consciously, attempt to use the war as an excuse to raid them. 

The national parks and monuments are vital American institutions 
that have their proper place in our national life. They are a segment 
of the Federal estate that has been chosen for preservation so that 
this and future generations will see the untamed America that was, 
and understand the compelling influence that built and strengthened 
this Nation. We cannot lightly abandon them, or the idea that gave 
them being, although we may have to sacrifice both in part at least if 
compelled to do so by the needs of war. 

The importance of the national park areas to our people is attested 
by the fact that during the year 8,228.220 visitors, of whom more than 
1,655,720 were members of the armed forces, turned to them for in- 
spiration and relaxation, and to gain deeper appreciation of this land 
of ours. 


THREATS TO CONSERVATION 


The necessity for forest products has intensified since last year’s 
report. Particularly is this true in the Pacific Northwest where the 
supplies of Sitka spruce, the most suitable material for certain types 
of aircraft construction, are running short. 

It appears evident that, if the war lasts several years, all of the 
readily available airplane spruce in Oregon and Washington will be 
exhausted. In that event, a more complete transition to the use of 
substitutes, or fuller use of more remote commercial stands of spruce, 
will have to be made. In view of the national importance of the last 
remnants of the once vast virgin spruce and fir forests of the North- 
west, it may fairly be asked whether the alternatives should not be 
exhausted before rather than after the forests in Olympic National 
Park are destroyed and an outstanding natural spectacle lost to 
America forever. | 

Critical necessity rather than convenience should be the governing 
reason for the sacrifice of such an important part of the Federal estate. 
If Olympic National Park is opened to the logging of Sitka spruce to 
meet war needs for aircraft materials, there will exist great danger 
that pressure to widen this breach will be injected by local interests to 
maintain local industries after the war is over. That issue was con- 
sidered by the Congress and definitely decided on a basis of national 
good when Olympic National Park was established. 
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There has been considerable agitation to cut the mature trees within 
national parks on a selective logging basis. The proponents of such 
action miss entirely the main point of national park philosophy, for 
they fail to realize that the removal of any portion of the forest under 
any system of logging, however restrictive, disrupts the balance of 
nature, and is contrary to the very principles upon which the national 
parks and monuments were established. Once logging is introduced 
into an area, it no longer exists as a superlative virgin forest. 

With the greatly increased demand for lumber to meet war needs, 
the cutting of forests on private and national forest lands was intensi- 
fied, so that responsibility for the preservation intact of representa- 
tive areas of the magnificient virgin forests of this Nation rests more 
than ever upon the National Park Service. Of the once extensive 
forests that covered the continental United States, there still exist 
approximately 630,000,000 acres of forested land. Of that amount, 
approximately 1 percent is contained within the national parks and 
monuments. That is a small fraction to hold inviolate according to 
the national park pattern. Surely there is ample justification for the 
consensus among conservation leaders that the forests in the national 
parks should not be invaded, unless the trees are absolutely essential 
to the prosecution of the war with no reasonable alternative. | 

As proposals to mine certain critical minerals in the national 
parks and monuments have been received, the Service has taken the 
position that such invasion can be justified only when it would furnish 
materials indispensable to the war and not obtainable in sufficient quan- 
tities elsewhere. This policy has been taken into consideration by 
war production agencies in connection with studies made in the 
national park areas. 

As was the case during World War I, growers of livestock urgently 
demanded grazing privileges in many of the areas of the National 
Park System. In order to answer these demands, a study was made 
of all areas throughout the system and increases in grazing allotments 
in certain types of areas were authorized as an emergency contribution 
to the food-production program. However, the study substantiated 
the basic policy that grazing is detrimental to the preservation of 
natural forest, meadow, and wildlife conditions, and that it should not 
be allowed in national parks and monuments of the “wilderness” type. 

This study revealed that the total lands which are administered 
by the National Park Service and which are suitable for grazing consti- 
tute but one-seventh of 1 percent of the grazing lands in the United 
States—an infinitesimal amount when compared with the Nation’s food 
supply. Other evidence clearly demonstrates that grazing 1s severely 
detrimental to the flora and fauna that are such important parts of the 
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balance of nature present in the national parks and monuments. Park 
properties subjected to grazing during the last war were damaged out 
of all proportion to the small increase in the food supply attained. 


Mixirary Uses 


The Army and Navy have continued to use national park and monv- 
ment lands for varied military purposes. On the part of military 
authorities there has been shown a spirit of cooperation and under- 
standing of Service objectives and a recognition of the need for the 
preservation of natural and historic values. This was borne out in 
two important instances. At Joshua Tree National Monument, Cali- 
fornia, desert warfare training units extended a road across the Monu- 
ment, and at Hawaii National Park extensive training and defense 
installations were made. When the damage to natural features was 
reviewed with Army authorities, immediate steps were taken to locate 
suitable alternative areas and to repair the damage. Practically all 
of the national park and monument areas along the Pacific, Atlantic, 
and Gulf Coasts, because of their strategic location, are being used for 
defense installations, such as the large number of aircraft warning 
service posts installed by the Army, or for training purposes. Yet no 
important park values are being destroyed, and in many cases military 
needs are being served in conjunction with park-protection activities. 

The Navy Department, in June 1943, took over the Ahwahnee Hotel 
in Yosemite National Park, California, as a convalescent center. 
This unique hostelry is serving its highest purpose in wartime by fur- 
nishing an ideal environment in which members of our naval forces 
may regain their health. 

The Eastman Hotel and Bathhouse at Hot Springs National Park, 
Arkansas, was purchased by the War Department for use as a hospital 
in connection with the Army and Navy Hospital. 

All types of equipment for Arctic warfare were tested in advance 
of quantity production by the Army’s Quartermaster Corps at Mount 
McKinley National Park, Alaska, because this was the only reason- 
ably accessible place in North America which would afford Arctic con- 
ditions in summer. Various kinds of tests of equipment and clothing 
were also conducted at Shenandoah, Mount Rainier, and Yosemite 
National Parks. 

The national historical parks, miltary parks, and historic sites of 
the East made their principal contributions to members of the armed 
forces as laboratories for the study of military activities. In the early 
stages of the development of the national military parks and battle- 
fields following the War Between the States, the greatest care was 
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taken by Confederate and Union participants to mark carefully the 
movement of troops and to report accurately, without praise or cen- 
sure, the events that took place on these battlegrounds. 

A familiar sight during the past year has been the activity of officers 
from the Quantico Marine Base, Virginia, carrying on field studies 
of the First and Second Battles of Bull Run in Manassas National Bat- 
tlefield Park; or troops from the A. P. Hill Reservation tracing the 
route of march of Stonewall Jackson on the battlefield of Chancellors- 
ville. 

A considerable portion of Petersburg National Military Park, Vir- 
ginia, formerly a part of Camp Lee, was again returned to Army juris- 
diction. Lands adjoining Fort Oglethorpe in the Chickamauga-Chat- 
tanooga National Military Park are serving as camps and training 
grounds for some members of the Women’s Army Corps. 

The engineering laboratory which had been engaged principally on 
testing materials for the Bureau of Yards and Docks, United States 
Navy, was lent in August 1942 to the U. S. Engineers. To facilitate 
their operations, all laboratory equipment was transferred to a tem- 
porary wooden building at one of the Army field stations. On De- 
cember 25, 1942, this structure burned to the ground, completely de- 
stroying all of the laboratory equipment. The U. S. Engineers will 
replace the destroyed equipment after the war when specialized labo- 
ratory apparatus and equipment of this type are again manufactured. 

Thousands of dollars worth of equipment were turned over to the 
armed forces by the National Park Service. A typical example is the 
snow-removal equipment, conservatively valued at $150,000, which 
was made available to clear Army airfields of snow during the winter 
months. 

With the spread of Army and Navy training centers throughout the 
Nation, the commanding officers and members of the armed forces 
have come in increasing numbers to the national parks and monu- 
ments. There were almost three times as many military visitors in the 
fiscal year 1943 as there were during 1942. Travel reports from 122 
areas indicated approximately 1,650,000 members of the armed forces 
visited those areas in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943. 

Many Army bases in the West and Southwest combined recreation 
with training in convoy operation and preventive maintenance. Not 
only the driving of convoys over mountain roads, but also establishing 
of overnight bivouacs and field practice were beneficial, and far-reach- 
ing effects upon the mental attitude of these members of the armed 

-forces resulted from their seeing some of the greatest aspects of the 
America that they are fighting to preserve. 
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The desert warfare training camps in Arizona and southern Cali- 
fornia organized maneuver-recreation trips to Grand Canyon National 
Park. There on the South Rim one of the former CCC camps was 
renovated and equipped to accommodate them. Mount Rainier and 
Olympic National Parks in the State of Washington were the “ob- 
jectives” of many soldiers from Fort Lewis and other camps in that 
area, who had completed their training and were awaiting orders to 
be transferred to war zones, while Yosemite and Sequoia National 
Parks in California served thousands of nearby military personnel. 
Opportunities for such visits were made honor awards in many of 
the camps. 

Mount McKinley National Park in Alaska is being enjoyed by the 
soldiers stationed in the northern battle zone. The McKinley Park 
Hotel, operated by The Alaska Railroad, was turned into a recreation 
center where soldiers are given vacations that afford some respite 
from the experiences of the battles they fought along the Aleutians. 

There is significant justification of the national-park concept in 
the fact that increasing thousands of members of the armed forces 
are being given opportunities they never had before, and may never 
have again, to see the inspiring beauty and historical significance of 
this land .of ours. 


CONTRIBUTION TO WAR PRODUCTION 


As the tempo of the United States’ participation in the war in- 
creased, there came increasing demands upon the National Park Ser- 
vice for wartime use of the areas that the Service administers and of 
the resources that these acres contain. 

During the fiscal year 448 such requests were received, and of these 
403 were approved. The 45 which proposed operations that would 
have done material damage to natural or historic features were re- 
turned and alternatives were suggested that would meet military 
needs without destroying important park and monument objects. 

Most of the war uses authorized were for facilities and areas for- 
merly open to the public, and simply involved change in the type of 
use. For example, the main through roads in Yellowstone National 
Park, the Blue Ridge, Natchez Trace, and George Washington Me- 
morial Parkways were opened to military trucking on a temporary 
emergency basis. Such direct damage to roads as may occur will be 
repaired when normal travel is resumed and trucking has been dis- 
continued. 


In order to cooperate to the fullest extent in relieving the shortage 


of tannin extract materials, dead chestnut extract wood on a portion 
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of the Blue Ridge Parkway was advertised for sale. The forests 
involved are not of virgin character and the future plans for parkway 
development provided for the removal of a part of this dead chestnut. 

Upon the recommendation of the War Production Board, it was 
necessary, as a contribution to the war program, to permit the sale of 
some urgently needed Sitka spruce and Douglas fir within the Queets 
Corridor, between Olympic National Park and the Pacific Ocean, 
which had been acquired for parkway purposes. The timber to be 
removed, amounting to approximately 4,000,000 board feet, was 
marked with great care on a selective basis so as to leave a forest canopy. 
Immediately along the prospective parkway the forest was left prac- 
tically untouched. The lands within the Queets Corridor are not a 
part of Olympic National Park and, therefore, are not protected by 
the prohibition against commercial logging which applies to national 
park lands. It is recognized, however, that even this selective logging 
along the Queets Corridor entails a sacrifice of primeval forest condi- 
tions and future parkway values in the interest of the war. 

To meet the need for war purposes of minerals that are becoming 
critically scarce, it has been necessary to make certain departures from 
national park policy. As a contribution to war production, the De- 
fense Plant Corporation, a Government agency, was authorized to 
extract salt from Death Valley National Monument, California, to 
meet immediate requirements for scheduled operations at the Basic 
Magnesium Plant near Las Vegas, Nev. Between June 2 and July 
31, 1942, more than 15,000 tons of salt were removed from the monu- 
ment. Meanwhile, investigations of other sources proved to be suc- 
cessful and brought to a close the operations within the monument. 
It will be many decades before nature can gradually soften the scars 
and restore the picturesque salt pinnacles that were destroyed by these 
operations. 

A valuable deposit of tungsten within Yosemite National Park was 
mined by the Metals Reserve Co., a Government agency, upon recom- 
mendations of the Geological Survey, Bureau of Mines, and War 
Production Board that it was essential. 

Army and Navy contractors removed approximately 180,000 tons 
of sand and gravel from Rialto Beach, Olympic Acquisition Area, 
Washington, and approximately 45,000 tons from Sitka National 
Monument, Alaska. 

Permission to build a short-cut road through a portion of Mount 
McKinley National Park, Alaska, was given to the owner of an 
antimony mine which will permit shipment of approximately 700 tons 
of crude ore and concentrates during the summer of 1943. 
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Operators of manganese mines adjacent to the boundary of Olympic 
National Park were permitted the use of park lands for building low- 
standard truck trails to reach nearby existing highways. In order to 
facilitate production of important minerals at Death Valley National 
Monument, four access roads across monument lands were constructed 
to sources of manganese, lead, tungsten, and tale. 

To help in some degree to meet the critical need for food and fiber 
during the war period, increases from approximately 20,000 head of 
cattle to 25,000 head, and from 74,000 sheep to 82,600 sheep were 
authorized on certain national monuments, recreational demonstra- 
tion areas, and historical areas. There was no increase in the major 
national parks. A small amount of grazing still exists in 10 national 
parks and a considerable amount in 33 national monuments and other 
areas. In approving this wartime step, the Secretary of the Interior 
reaffirmed the long-established policy of gradual decrease and ultimate 
elimination of grazing in national parks and monuments. 

An incidental contribution to the Nation’s meat supply was made 
through the necessary reduction of the northern elk herd of Yellow- 
stone National Park. Disposal of Government-killed elk (691 animals) 
was made to 11 Indian agencies and to the Montana Fish and Game 
Commission in accordance with arrangements which were made to 
have the meat used for domestic consumption. Hunters outside of the 
park killed 7,230 elk. It is estimated that the elk-reduction program 
resulted in 1,789,000 pounds of meat being made available for human 
use. 

The Yorktown Historical Museum in Colonial National Historical 
Park was remodeled into a post office to help meet the needs of the 
greatly increased population in that wartime center. The administra- 
tion and museum building of Boulder Dam National Recreational 
Area was turned over to the Bureau of Reclamation and municipal 
authorities to remodel into a hospital for the workers in war plants 
in and surrounding Boulder City, Nev. 

About 814 million pounds of scrap metal], mostly iron and steel, were 
collected in the areas administered by the Service and contributed to 
the scrap metal drive. At the same time, following request of the 
War Production Board, a survey was made of the nonferrous metal 
contained in the statues, historical cannon, and other mementoes. It 
was learned that there was a total of about 985 tons of nonferrous ob- 
jects of all sorts in the national parks. While this was done to assist 
the War Production Board in calculating the potential war resources 
of the Nation, the National Park Service took care to point out that 
these historic objects and memorials are part of our national heritage 
which should be preserved inviolate until all other sources of scrap 
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netal have been exhausted. The Salvage Division of the War Pro- 
luction Board acceded to this view, as did the Office of the Chief of 
Ordnance, and it was agreed that cannon antedating 1865 and other 
1istoric objects should not be scrapped. Indeed, the Office of the 
Chief of Ordnance displayed willingness to save from the scrap pile 
such historic cannon as might come into their possession. As a re- 
sult, the National Park Service was able to secure from the War De- 
partment a number of Burgoyne cannon for Saratoga National His- 
torical Park, New York, and a fine old cannon for Castillo de San 
Marcos National Monument, Florida. 

Lands which form a part of the National Capital Parks in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia provided sites for defense installations and for the 
buildings required to provide working space for the thousands of men 
and women engaged in war duties in the Nation’s Capital. The lands 
involved have an appraised value of $24,300,000. The cost to the 
Federal Government of purchasing alternative sites would undoubt- 
edly have exceeded that amount. While the withdrawal of these lands 
curtailed the amount of open space in downtown Washington and the 
recreational oportunities so important in an overcrowded city, such 
uses were held to be inescapable. Associate Director Arthur E. De- 
maray, as the liaison officer in Washington, D. C., has performed 
important public service in connection with this problem. It is the 
hope of those who have worked to make Washington the most beauti- 
ful capital in the world that all temporary structures will be removed 
at the end of the war much more rapidly than was the case with their 
predecessors of World War I. 

The use of National Park Service areas and facilities, the expert 
services frequently provided by its administrative, technical, and con- 
struction staff, and the occasional use of minerals and other natural 
resources, are estimated to amount in value to date to more than 
$30,000,000. 


TRAVEL : 


The critical condition of the Nation’s transportation systems, the 
drastic shortage of rubber, and the lack of gasoline and oil for other 
than essential civilian consumption, have called for discouragement, 
rather than encouragement, of civilian travel. All motor transporta- 
tion engaged in sightseeing services in the national parks was stopped. 
Motor bus trips not absolutely essential were eliminated and many of 
the busses were transferred to war work. Only direct bus service be- 
tween rail and bus terminals and accommodations within the parks 
was allowed by the Office of Defense Transportation. This authorized 
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service was used by many thousands of visitors in July, August, and 
September 1942. 

By June 1948, the travel situation had become so critical that even 
the reduced hotel and transportation services were discontinued in 
many places. Railroads were unable to put on special supplemental 
trains, and all reduced summer rates as an incentive to vacation travel 
were eliminated. Only through trains were operated and, with con- 
necting bus service curtailed or discontinued, there were drastic re- 
ductions in the number of civilian visitors to the national parks. There 
were practically no winter visitors to Mount Rainier, Crater Lake, 
and Lassen Volcanic National Parks, because snow removal equip- 
ment had been loaned to the Army Air Forces and the roads were 
not kept free of snow. 

Travel to the national parks as a whole has not stopped, however, 
nor were they closed to visitors. Services and accommodations were 
adapted to the varying needs as they developed under rapidly chang- 
ing conditions. Concessioners under contract with the Department 
continued to furnish limited services to the public. It was necessary 
for the Department of the Interior to discourage civilian use of trans- 
portation resources involved in long-distance travel. Civilians not 
close by found it difficult or impossible to visit the parks. 

National parks remote from centers of population, such as Acadia, 
Bryce Canyon, Crater Lake, Glacier, Grand Canyon, Grand Teton, 
Mesa Verde, Shenandoah, and Yellowstone, received less than 25 per- 
cent of their normal travel. The largest losses compared with the 
5-year average were to Acadia, 98 percent, and to Shenandoah, 93 per- 
cent. The cumulative totals of travel to all of the national parks and 
monuments reflect a reduction of 50 percent in comparison, with the 
5-year average for the years 1938 to 1942. 

In Hawaii National Park, the lifting of the restrictions on civilian 
travel resulted in a 20 percent increase above the normal number of 
visitors, with 386,185 people visiting the park during the past fiscal 
year. This is an indication of the advance planning that must be 
done now to take care of the large number of persons who will want 
to visit the national parts as soon as travel conditions permit. 

The Statue of Liberty National Monument, New York, nearly at- 
tained its normal travel with a total of 320,750 visitors making the 
pilgrimage to this outstanding symbol of liberty. . It was also the 
scene for patriotic rallies and services broadcast throughout the world. 

Among the national parks there was a notable increase in the num- 
ber of persons who came and staved for their full vacation period. 
To Yosemite National Park, California, in June 1943, for example, 
came 17,195 persons who stayed for a total of 77,900 visitor-days. The 
average stay per visitor at this park has more than doubled since the 
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outbreak of war. Increased use of the public campgrounds was also 
reported from Lassen Volcanic National Park, California, and 
numerous other areas. 

Notwithstanding the handicaps of traveling under wartime condi- 
tions, many thousands of persons were willing to take coach trains, 
use what gasoline they had for their automobiles, ride horseback, travel 
by wagon, propel a bicycle, or walk, in order to seek a few hours or 
days of relief from war tension in the environs of the national parks 
and monuments. 3 

Park officials report that from July 1, 1942, to June 30, 1943, ap- 
proximately 6,572,500 civilians in addition to 1,655,720 members of 
the armed forces visited the areas administered by the National Park 
Service. Thousands of workers transferring to war plants took ad- 
vantage of opportunities to visit parks and monuments en route. 
Several areas did not report visitors because of lack of personnel to 
keep the necessary records or for reasons of military censorship, which 
in some degree is responsible for decrease in the total travel figures. 


PROTECTION OF PARK FORESTS 


Although the forests in the National Park ‘System are not com- 
mercially available for production of the raw materials of war, never- 
theless they are among the possessions that this Nation is perpetuating 
in order that future generations may know and appreciate in some 
measure the native, virgin forests which once covered a large portion 
of the United States. Their proper protection in wartime is a respon- 
sibility of first magnitude. 

Forests cannot be set aside like inanimate objects. They are living 
entities, the elements of which are born, grow, mature, reproduce, and 
eventually die like all other living things. During this cycle they are 
subjected to all the hazards of nature. Against many of these ele- 
ments man’s efforts would be futile, but against fire, tree diseases, for- 
est insects, the excessive inroads of man himself, the battle must go on 
if the national park forests are to be preserved “for the benefit and 
enjoyment of the people.” 

To the normal problem of fire protection, an acute threat of sabotage 
and enemy incendiarism was added. This, and the withdrawal of 
many trained fire fighters from the forest, necessitated intensification 
of training, keener analysis of fire problems, and a thorough revital- 
ization of the fire protection organization. 

In recognition of extreme fire hazard, areas within 300 miles of the 
coast were included within the allocations of national defense funds for 
fire protection of forests, forest industries, and strategic facilities. 
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Five Civilian Public Service camps, consisting of approximately 100 
men each, were assigned to work primarily on white pine blister 
rust control, but were available for fire suppression. They were located 
at Shenandoah, Great Smoky Mountains, Glacier and Sequoia National 
Parks, and the Blue Ridge Parkway. 

During the year, there were 402 forest fires affecting national park 
areas, a decrease from the previous year of 25 percent. The total 
area inside the National Park System burned during 1942 was 4,415 
acres, a decrease of 85 percent from the previous year. This included 
3,224 acres of forest, 512 acres of brush, and 679 acres of grass. Over 
25 percent of the total acreage burned resulted from a series of light- 
ning fires in Yellowstone National Park. 

Credit for the 23 percent decrease in the number of man-caused fires, 
und the relatively small acreage burned, is attributable to the intensive 
fire prevention campaign which has been waged and to the fire training 
programs. 

Recent studies of past fire causes revealed that the tourist was 
responsible for 47 percent of the total number of park man-caused fires, 
while 53 percent were caused by people who live or work in or near 
the parks. Fire-prevention efforts, therefore, were directed to a 
greater degree toward this class of person than heretofore. 

The forest insect situation in the National Park System was generally 
favorable as a result of previous intensive control programs. <A small 
amount of maintenance control operations held most insect infesta- 
tions in check. Continuing vigilance and prompt control of minor 
outbreaks are required to forestall epidemics such as those which have 
swept over vast forest areas in the past. 

White pine blister rust, a serious exotic disease, which attacks the 
eastern and western white pines, including the magnificent sugar pine 
of the West, has continued to spread. Approximately 382,740 acres 
of pine forest in the national parks warrant intensive control work. 
The intensified control program, initiated last year by the appropria- 
tion of special funds, was carried forward in 1942 with an additional 
9,660 acres added to the previous 262,740 acres which have received 
initial control. The Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of 
the United States Department of Agriculture furnished excellent co- 
operation and technical assistance in carrying out this program in 
the parks. 


PROTECTION OF WILDLIFE 


Basic wildlife studies have been continued on a limited scale by 
service personnel. The loss of Civilian Conservation Corps wildlife 
technicians, curtailment of regular personnel, and reductions in funds 
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greatly restricted the research and advisory work done by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service in the National Park System, but cooperative 
relationships with that bureau were continued by the small staff of 
experts in its section on National Park Wildlife. 

Thirty-three projects were undertaken during the year, including 
investigations of range limitations, boundary surveys based on 
ecological considerations, wildlife-cattle relationships, management 
plans for reduction of bison, elk, and deer in certain areas, field surveys 
in connection with plans for reintroduction of antelope, beaver, and 
other members of the native fauna of some parks and monuments, bear- 
visitor studies, and predator-prey investigations. 

, The long-planned reduction of the northern herd of Yellowstone 
elk was initiated in the fall of 1942. Experience indicated that live- 
trapping and removal would not solve the problem, primarily because 
available ranges outside of the park appeared to be fully stocked with 
elk. Satisfactory results were achieved through a combination of 
slaughter within the park, and adjustment by the State authorities 
of the hunting season outside the park. By January 14, 1943, when 
the Montana hunting season was closed, 7,230 elk had been eliminated 
from the northern herd, 691 of which were killed by park rangers 
within the park. This was the first systematic program carried out 
in a national park to effect a large-scale reduction of surplus animals. 
Its purpose was to bring the northern herd in Yellowstone National 
Park within the limits of the winter food supply and to save the herd 
from starvation. A census taken at the close of the reduction program 
showed that more than 8,000 elk remain in the northern herd. Range 
studies indicate that not more than 7,000 elk in addition to other graz- 
ing and browsing animals can be supported by the forage available. 

Bears were live-trapped and taken to remote sections of Yellowstone, 

Yosemite, Glacier, Mount Rainier, Crater Lake, and Sequoia National 
Parks to remove them from areas of intensive human use. Artificial 
feeding of bears was stopped in order to remove the inducement to 
bears to concentrate in specific areas and to induce them to return to 
normal methods of foraging. Efforts were made to impress the public 
with the necessity of treating bears as wild animals. One person died 
after being injured by a bear at Yellowstone National Park. Although 
there have been many serious injuries to visitors at the park, this is 
the first and only instance in which a fatality has ensued. 
' In order to control the increasing population of bears, and to elim- 
inate those which are dangerous to human beings, 87 of these animals 
were disposed of by park rangers in Yellowstone, Yosemite, and Crater 
Lake National Parks. The number of bears in the national parks and 
monuments is estimated at 2,544 black bears and 510 grizzly bears. 
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ADDITIONS TO NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM 


Jackson Hole National Monument, Wyoming.—This monument was 
established by Presidential proclamation on March 15, 1943, thus 
bringing to a head a program that was initiated in Wyoming almost 
20 years ago. Grand Teton National Park, established by the Con- 
gress in 1929, and Jackson Hole, which adjoins it to the east, have 
long been famous for their majestic scenery. The two areas bear as 
close a relationship to each other as do the cliffs and valley floor of 
Yosemite Nationul Park. The preservation of this great landscape as 
ui national treasure, a place which better than any other symbolizes 
the fur trading and pioneering eras in America’s history, an area 
wherein earth-building processes are displayed in spectacular form, 
and as an outstandng nature sanctuary, had been urged as a project of 
importance to the Nation for half a century. 

The so-called “Jackson Hole Plan” was originally sponsored by 
local, State, and’Federal interests as a means of realizing the benefits 
to the Nation of perpetuating the significant characteristics of this 
area for the enjoyment of this and future generations. Nearly 15 
years ago, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.. became interested in the 
“Plan” and volunteered to purchase portions of the area for national 
park purposes. This year, after having invested over $1,500,000 in 
the project, and having waited 15 years for his gift to be accepted, 
Mr. Rockefeller requested that conclusive action be taken. As 76.9 
percent of the land was in public ownership and 15.2 percent was 
owned by Mr. Rockefeller, a combined total of 92.1 percent, the Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation establishing the national monument assured pro- 
tection and unified administration of the major part of the area. The 
proclamation protects all valid existing rights on the 7.9 percent of 
lands in private ownership. By an administrative order, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior continued certain privileges previously enjoyed 
by the local people on Federal lands and has given assurance that all 
private rights will be protected. 

Neverthicless, there developed misconceptions that people would be 
deprived of their homes and livestock enterprises, that Teton County 
would be ruined because of loss of taxes, and that other economic 
changes to the detriment of the community would result. As a con- 
sequence, House Resolution No. 2241 was introduced by Congressman 
Frank A. Barrett of Wyoming calling for the abolishment of Jackson 
Hole National Monument. Hearings were held on the bill by the 
House Public Lands Committee in Washington and, during the sum- 
mer recess, members of the committee plan to make joint investigations 
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in Wyoming with members of the Senate Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

Thomas Jefferson National Memorial, Washington, D. C.—The 
Thomas Jefferson National Memorial, at the Tidal Basin in Washing- 
ton, was dedicated by President Roosevelt on April 13, 1943, the two 
hundredth anniversary of Jefferson’s birth; thus rededicating the 
Nation to the ideals of this great. exponent of our democratic faith in 
political and religious freedom, educational advancement, and opposi- 
tion to every form of tyranny over the human mind. 

The memorial building derives its inspiration from the Pantheon 
at Rome, which so fired the enthusiasm of Jefferson that he used it ag 
the model for the Rotunda of the University of Virginia. In the cen- 
ter is the model for the statue of Jefferson by Rudulph Evans which 
will be completed after the war. 

Independence Hall National Historic Site, Philadelphia, Pa—By 
cooperative agreement with the city of Philadelphia, Independence 
Hall was designated as a national historic site by the Secretary of 
the Interior on May 14, 1943. The Declaration of Independence was 
adopted by the Continental Congress in Independence Hall. It was 
also the meeting place of that Congress and of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, and the seat of Government of the United States 
during the American Revolution and during the period of 1790-1800. 

Olympic National Park, Washington.—At the request of the people 
of Port Angeles, Wash., and local officials, 20,600 acres, known as the 
“Morse Creek Watershed,” were added to the park by Presidential 
Proclamation of May 29, 1948. The area includes Mount Angeles, a 
beautiful lake of the same name, fine old growth of Douglas fir, and 
the Webster gardens. 

Hawaii National Park addition—The Territorial Legislature of 
Hawaii adopted a resolution on February 27, 1943, directing the Com- 
missioner of Public Lands to acquire 10,511 acres by purchase or con- 
demnation for addition to Hawaii National Park, as authorized by 
act of June 30, 1938, and provided $15,000 for the acquisition. 

Lands acquired.—Although no new land acquisition projects were 
authorized during the year, 3,188 acres were acquired as a result of 
projects under way, 868 acres were donated, and 190,903 acres were 
transferred from other Federal agencies, as shown in the following 
table: 
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Lands acquired for the National Park System, July 1, 1942, to June 30, 1943 


Funds expended psi 
ota eral 
Acquis Acres lands iD sre 
y Federal { Donated (acres) 
funds funds 
Antietam aNational Battlefield Site, | Donation.|...........-].-..0.22.2-- 1.00 8173 
Marylan 
Blue Riige Parkway, Virginia-North |...do_....../.-.-...0.--.}.---2..022-. 473. 96 36, 048. 17 
Carolina. : 
Capito! Reef National Monument, Utah. puree $1,800.00 |.......2..-- 66. 00 33, 068. 74 
Great Smoky Mountairs National Park, {--§ .-----| 100, 943. 11 |.-2222 2 eee. 2, 744. 50 f....--...... 
Tennessce-North Carolina. do Genes Warsiee en ee ale $100. 00 0. 56 462 35.10 
Jackson Hole National Monument, | Transfer_.|............]----.-...--. 170, 308. OU 170, 308. 00 
Wyoming 
Kennesaw  Mguntult National Battle- | Purchase_.| 17,263.10 |......_....- 280. 79 3, 094. 21 
field Park, Georgia 
ee Cave National Park, Ken- Joon Pe see eeact 15, 675. 00 ee Seege sie 
tuc Fi of: | Ala 0 Ae Renny Reece UN ei ern ; , (3. 
Oivncie National Park, Washington....| Transfer _}............]-..-.22-22-- 20, 600. 60 845, 991.92 
Saratova National Historical Park, New tParace eee at Pan 2A eR est A M70 [owe dese; cece 
York. Purchase 5, 400.00 |_......-.... 96. 35 1, 535. 90 
Additional dishursements in 1943 for |--.._-.-.._- 0 201 BO eecnes cc cw eee os stecwenc le bcicciscexeceds 
lands acquired previously. 
Yd Wr\ | ee eae ean a nore ree DR Eee eT 134, 608.01 | 15,775.00 | 194,963.94 | 1, 602, 790. 60 
Danis in Federal ownership in |...-..--....].-.-........]...-..------]----.--- eee 19, 763, 564 84 
other areas. 
21, 366, 355. 44 
Less acreage in Petersburg National Military Park transferred to War Department pur- ; 
suant to the act of June 5, 1942 (56 Stat. 332)__-... 2-2 eee eee ee 738. 705 
21, 365, 616. 69 
Non-Federal lands within authorized boundaries. _....-.......-....22.-2... 2. 22 eee eee 770, 677. 31 
Acreage within maximum boundaries. . 222.2222. ee eee weet eee 22, 136, 204. 00 


Other Accessions.—Important gifts of historical materials included 

valuable collection of letters and the personal effects of Gen. 
George A. Custer and a collection of drawings, paintings, and photo- 
graphs by the late William H. Jackson. His death at 99 brought to a 
close a life which had been devoted to an interpretation of the West. 
The sketches bequeathed to the National Park Service included some 
that were made in 1863 while he was soldier in the Union Army in 
Virginia, and others extending over a period of 79 years during 
which he recorded events and scenes along the Oregon Trail, early 
expeditions into the Yellowstone, and many other activities of the 
pioneer West. Plans are being developed to exhibit these significant 
historical items in a W. H. Jackson room in the museum at Scotts 
Bluff National Monument. 

The Carnegie Institution of Washington donated to the National 
Park Service its second extensive gift of publications. They covered 
reports by the institution in the fields of ethnology, archeology, 
biology, geology, and history with a monetary value of $1,500. The 
material was distributed to a score of field areas, the four regional 
offices, and the Director’s Office. 
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NATIONAL PARK AND MONUMENT PROJECTS 


Big Bend National Park Project, Texas.—Situated in the impressive 
Big Bend region of the Rio Grande River, from which the park takes 
its name, this area contains some of the most notable of all south- 
western mountain, plains, and canyon scenes. From the Chisos peaks 
the landscape stretches south into Mexico (where the Mexican 
Government has an adjoining project). The park combines un- 
usually significant exhibits of historic, prehistoric, physiographic, and 
biologic types, highly important in the interpretation of cultural 
America. ' 

Unsurpassed in the park field was the achievement of the State of 
Texas in acquiring 476,972.10 acres of land for this project in one 
year’s time, following the appropriation in 1941 of $1,500,000 by the 
Texas legislature for that purpose. The land bought by the State 
with this fund, plus other State land in the project, brought the total 
of State holdings to 697,683.5 acres, only 15,236 acres short of the total 
of 712,919.5 within the approved park boundary. Plans for the accept- 
ance of this area as a national park will be completed as soon as the 
‘deeds have been perfected. The Congress included funds for the 
administration and protection of the park in the 1944 Interior Appro- 
priation Act. 

Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recreational Area Project, North 
Cerolina.—A more interesting example of the beach type of ocean 
shore than this area cannot be found on the eastern coast. The raw, 
windblown sands driving upon the land from the sea, the rugged 
patches of trees and shrubs struggling to maintain existence, the miles 
of quiet marshland, the rich bird life and aquatic biology, the grand 
scale of the scene, its human history extending back to pre-Revolu- 
tionary times, its recreational attractiveness, and the rapid changes 
of expression brought on by alternations of calm and storm over this 
vast Atlantic wilderness, afford an opportunity to conserve a worth- 
while and distinctive aspect of America. 

Titles and options covering considerable land within this 62 000-acre 
project, which was authorized by the act of August 17, 1937, were ac- 
quired by the Cape Hatteras Seashore Commission. A plan of pro- 
cedure was formulated between the State and Federal authorities to 
establish the area when a portion sufficient for practical administra- 
tion has been acquired in one unit and deeded to the Federal Govern- 
ment. During the year the State enacted legislation which authorizes 
State funds for the purchase of land within the project. 

Cumberland Gap National Historical Park Project, Kentucky, Ten- 
nesssee, and Virginia.—The Cumberland Gap region is significant 
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principally in the story of early immigration, transportation and set- 
tlement in the midwest heart of America. Though much of its once 
wild and picturesque forests and streams have been modified by man’s 
inroads, this historic spot still retains much of the atmosphere of ad- 
venture which prevailed when hunter, trapper, soldier, colonist, thief, 
and vagabond alike passed through the gap in the great pageant of 
our westward expansion. 

Negotiations during the year with representatives of the three 
States concerned resulted in a general agreement in regard to a mini- 
mum project area of 6,000 acres to include the most significant his- 
torical features. The three States obtained the authority of Con- 
gress, by act of May 26, 1943 (amending the act of June 11, 1940), to 
enter into a compact to acquire the necessary properties and to trans- 
fer them to the Federal Government. With $225,000 available among 
the three States for the project and with the authority of the Congress 
for an interstate compact, rapid progress is anticipated. 

George Washington Carver National Monument Project, Mis- 
sourt—In accordance with an act passed by the Congress, the Moses 
Carver plantation, near Diamond, Mo., where the famous Negro 
scientist was born, was investigated by the National Park Service, to 
determine its significance as a national monument to commemorate the 
life’s accomplishments of George Washington Carver in the advance- 
ment of human welfare. 

Other projects—Efforts were continued during the year by the 
Governor of Florida to acquire sufficient land for the Everglades 
National Park Project. 

An area on the American side of the International Boundary i 
the State of Arizona was selected for the Coronado International 
Memorial. Further progress awaits the acquisition by the Republic 
of Mexico of an adjoining area in the State of Sonora. 

The Fort Frederica Association acquired most of the land needed 
for the establishment of Fort Frederica National Monument near 
Brunswick, Ga. 

Richmond National Battlefield Park Project, Richmond, Va.—Dur- 
ing the past year progress has been made by the State of Virginia 
toward the acquisition of approximately 700 acres of land on which 
are located the earthworks erected to defend the Confederate capital 
in the Peninsular Campaign of 1862 and in the battle of Cold Harbor 
in 1864. 3 


PLANNING 
Alaska Highway.—On January 8, 1943, the President authorized 8 
survey of the lands adjoining the 310 miles of the Alaska Highway in 
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Alaska, and approved an allocation of $50,000 from the highway fund 
for that purpose. The National Park Service was asked to undertake 
this study as a basis for protection of landscape and other values on 
the Government lands bordering the highway. 

Public Land Order of July 20, 1942, withdrew from entry a strip of 
land 40 miles wide, 20 miles on each side of the line of the general 
route of the highway in Alaska, to provide military protection during 
the war and to allow time for the conduct of land use studies prior to 
settlement and development. The Canadian Government reserved a 
strip of land 2 miles wide along the 1,360 miles of the highway in 
Canada. 

A staff of four National Park Service employees established head- 
quarters in Juneau, Alaska, in June 1943. The study is expected to be 
completed by October 1944. Consideration will also be given to the 
lands adjoining the Richardson Highway and the cut-off from Tanana 
Crossing to Anchorage in Alaska. Other Federal agencies cooperat- 
ing in the studies include the Fish and Wildlife Service, United States 
Army, Forest’ Service, Bureau of Mines, General Land Office, 
Geological Survey, and the Office of Indian Affairs. As far as the 
National Park Service is concerned, the aim of this study is to pre- 
vent this highway, which runs largely through public domain, from 
going the way of haphazard and unplanned development. 

Drainage basins. —With funds allotted by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, a plan was completed for effective utilization of recreational 
opportunities created by the Columbia River Reclamation project at 
Grand Coulee Dam in the State of Washington. It was developed in 
cooperation with a committee of Federal, State, and local people. 

On the Central Valley project in California, the National Park 
Service provided the leadership for a recreational study which is being 
planned with the assistance of a committee representing all State and 
local interests. A technical survey of the recreational resources of 
the Colorado River Basin was also begun. 

Denison Dam and Reservoir Recreational Planning Project, Texas 
and Oklahoma.—Field investigations covering the recreational possi- 
bilities of the Denison Dam and Reservoir have been virtually com- 
pleted. These include locations and plans for recreational develop- 
ments, historic and archeological resources, and fish and wildlife 
resources, In which latter study the Fish and Wildlife Service cooper- 
ated. 

Advance planning.—In anticipation of the economic changes from 
wartime to peace, the National Park Service has been asked to com- 
plete its project construction programs, which form a dependable list 
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of necessary and appropriate physical improvements, and roads and — 
trails projects. 

Judging from the experience after World War I, with the removal 
of transportation restrictions the pent-up urge to travel on the part 
of millions of people will result in tremendous increase in the number 
of park visitors. Adequate plans must be made to take care of them. 
Such considerations as the design and rotation of the use of camp- 
grounds, the location and construction of new facilities, the routing 
of traffic so that all may benefit from visits to the areas with minimum 
damage to natural features and landscape beauty, and the reorgani- 
zation and training of personnel, are essential phases of advance plans 
that should be considered now. While some work along these lines 
can be done with the present reduced technical staff, prior to the 
initiation of any general public works program, the Service must 
be provided with planning funds to make studies, surveys, and plans 
of the proposed projects. 


RECREATIONAL DEMONSTRATION AREAS 


The acceptance by the State of Oklahoma of the 2,228-acre Lake 
Murray Recreational Demonstration Area on February 20, 1948, 
marked the beginning of the process of transferring these areas from 
Federal to other jurisdictions as authorized by the act of June 6, 
1942. Since that date, the task of effecting additional transfers has 
progressed as rapidly as the deeds could be prepared and submitted 
for approval. Sixteen recreational demonstration areas have been 
transferred, or approved for transfer to the States, one has been trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of Reclamation, and nine have been added, in 
whole or in part, to the National Park System. Thus 26 out of a 
total of 46 recreational demonstration areas have been disposed of. 
Seven of the twenty areas remaining are being held for further study 
to determine whether they, or parts of them, should be given perma- 
nent status in the National Park System. They are Camden Hills, 
Maine; Hickory Run, Pa.; Catoctin, Md.; Fall Creek Falls and 
Shelby Forest, Tenn.; Custer, S. Dak.; and Roosevelt, N. Dak. 

The 13 others in 7 States are still to be disposed of when the State 
or other public agencies, which are expected ultimately to take them 
over, are in a position to do so. The status of all 46 of these areas 
transferred to the States in recent years or added to the National 
Park System is shown in the tabulation on page 219. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Because of war conditions, meetings of the entire Advisory Board 
on National Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings and Monuments were 
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not held, but an interim committee of four members met twice during 
the fiscal year 1943. The counsel of that committee has been helpful 
in meeting the demands for war production and military uses that 
would not destroy irreplacable values in National Park Service areas. 
The members of the interim committee are Edmund H. Abrahams, 
chairman; Dr. Waldo G. Leland; Charles G. Sauers; and Richard 
Lieber. The other members of the Board include Dr. Clark Wissler, 
vice chairman; Dr. Frank H. Setzler, secretary ; Dr. Thomas Barbour; 
Dr. Herbert E. Bolton; Mrs, Reau Folk; and Dr. Fiske Kimball. 
George de Benneville Keim, a member of the Board, died on July 9, 
1943. 


NATIONAL PARK CONCESSIONS, INC. 


National Park Concessions, Inc., the nonprofit distributing corpora- 
tion authorized by the Department of the Interior in 1941, was author- 
ized to purchase and operate the concession facilities at Isle Royale 
National Park, Michigan, and at Vanderbilt Mansion National His- 
toric Site, New York. The corporation also entered into a subagency 
agreement with the Lassen Park Co. to operate the concessions in 
Lassen Volcanic National Park for the duration of the war. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


Because of the many curtailments caused by the war, efforts were 
made to strengthen the administrative organization of the National 
Park Service. Prior to this year, special appropriations for the Ci- 
vihan Conservation Corps, Works Progress Administration, Public 
Works Administration, and other emergency agencies were available 
to perform essential Service functions. As they were discontinued, 
certain basic functions in the Director’s Office, the regional offices, and 
the field offices were adversely affected. In collaboration with the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Appropriations Committees of the Con- 
gress, funds were provided to continue nucleus staffs of engineers, 
landscape architects, and historians in the Director’s Office and in the 
four regional offices of the Service, thus putting important basic func- 
tions upon a permanent rather than a temporary basis. 

Consolidated management of functions and activities is also being 
accomplished. The headquarters of the Southwestern National Mon- 
uments was consolidated with the Region Three Office at Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., and duties were reassigned so as to make for a reduction in 
the combined force. 

Reducing the Service to a minimum basis has been a detailed and 
aggressive program. Each function has been analyzed as to its need 
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in wartime. Activities such as the United States Travel Bureau, the 
Historic Sites Survey, the Historic American Buildings Survey, and 
land acquisition, with the exception of completing authorized projects, 
were discontinued. Construction of major roads, trails, parkways, 
buildings and utilities was stopped. Equipment not necessary to vital 
park and monument protection was transferred to war agencies. 

The problem of maintenance assumed major proportions during the 
year. Drastic shortages in the number of workers was caused by the 
withdrawal and diversion of manpower to the armed forces and war 
industries. The abolishment of the Civilian Conservation Corps with- 
drew maintenance services conservatively valued at $1,000,000 annu- 
ally. Many areas depended upon the CCC for practically all of their 
maintenance work. The shortage of personnel, together with the lack 
of many necessary supplies and replacement items, increased the work 
of the small maintenance organization that was available. 

Unfortunately, storms further increased the work of the mainte- 
nance staff. During January 1943, severe storms in the West caused 
considerable damage in Mount Rainier, Yosemite, Sequoia, and Zion 
National Parks, and in Oregon Caves and Death Valley National 
Monuments. Hundreds of trees fell across roads, trails, and telephone 
and power lines; sewer lines were washed out; bridges and culverts 
were damaged; and rock and earth slides blocked many roads and 
trails. Flash floods and ice storms in the East damaged thousands of 
ornamental and historic trees, roads and bridges in the battlefields, 
monuments, and cemeteries in Virginia. Without remedial action, 
requiring the immediate attention of experienced engineers, landscape 
architects, foresters, and historians, the usefulness of these areas to the 
Nation would have been greatly depreciated. 

The transfer of the Director’s Office from Washington, D. C., to 
Chicago, Il., caused a disruption of work for 2 months during August 
and September 1942. As the year progressed, the difficulties of op- 
erating the central office at a base far removed from the Department, 
the Congress, the Bureau of the Budget, and the loss of cooperative 
advice and counsel from other Federal agencies and conservation 
organizations located at the seat of Government were increasingly 
evident. Experience of the past year has amply demonstrated that for 
efficient and economical operation, the Director’s office (as distinguished 
from the regional and field offices), should be returned to Washington, 
D. C.. as soon as possible after the close of the war. 


PERSONNEL 


The reduction in permanent full-time positions from 4,510 on June 
30, 1942, to 1,974 on June 30, 1943, including 121 “working fund” 
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positions, was made with few of the personal inconveniences that would 
ordinarily result from such a reduction. During the fiscal year, 

334 employees of the Service joined the armed forces, bringing the 

total to over 600. . Also, approximately 500 employees transferred to 

war agencies. No seasonal ranger-naturalists were employed during 

the 1943 travel season, and seasonal ranger positions not necessary to 

protection of the parks and monuments were not filled. Women park 

rangers and fire lookouts were employed for the summer season in 

several areas. 

The Service is proud of its personnel. Those who entered the armed 
forces are serving at battlefronts throughout the world. Those who 
remained on duty did a creditable job of defending Service principles 
and protecting national park properties. The fact that with reduced 
funds all of the special war uses recounted in this report were handled 
efficiently and effectively, while at the same time those fortunate to be 
able to visit the parks, including increasing numbers of our military 
forces, were taken care of, is ample evidence of the loyalty of our 
workers to the institution that they serve. 

Under conditions of total war the concept of conservation repre- 
sented by the national parks has faced the most critical challenge in 
its history. Statement and restatement of purposes and responsi- 
bilities of the Service’s trusteeship had to be made. Some sacrifices in 
the common cause were necessary, and more may be inevitable. But 
it is believed that we can emerge with the basic idea intact that the 
national parks and monuments must be Es as symbols of the 
greatness of this Nation. 


Recreational demonstration areas 


Area State | Acreage Disposition Visitors ! 
Acadia. .............--. Maine. ......--. 5, 660 aides Me Acadia Nationa] Park, June |......5... 
Alexander H. Stephens.| Georgia. .......- UBS ocr hes eh tah eee ae 11, 700 
Badlands.._........... Sout Dako had Algae ae added to Bevands National Monument, |......-... 

une 26, 1936. 
Beach Pond...........- Rhode Island. . 3,472 | Transferred to State, June 28, 1943_..... 11, 633 
Bear Brook......-..... N pd Hamp-| 6,155 | Transferred to State, May 12, 1943__...- 12, 130 
shire. 
Blue Knob......-_--..- Pennsylvania..-f 6,136 |... 222 ee eee eee 8, 800 
Blue Ridge (2 areas) -.- v re ue North 10, 585 ei to Blue Ridge Parkway, June 30, {_..-.... oo 
-arolina. 1036. 
Bull Run_.-........-.- Virginia........- 1,605 | Designated as Manassas National |......-. oe 
Battlefield Park, June 10, 1939. 
Camden Hills.........- WSING) occ ce ke) O62 ee cake wee as aa titeeeucctscuey 7, 219 
Catoctin. ....2.2222-. Maryland...... Oo FAG force beens oe ee cg te ees a ee ate 3, 200 
Cheraw ._......--.----. South Carolina-| 6,832 | Under lease to State?.............----.-|ececeeceee 
Chopawamsic.........- Virginia_.......- 14, 080 | Added to National Capital Park System, }.........- 
August 13 1940. 
Crabtree Creek. ._.... North edie 4,983 | Transferred to State, April 6, 1943.....__- 27, 950 
Cuivre River........-.. Missouri. B SOP ecco toa eel seeks aes es tae end Nadas 10, 748 
Custer. ._.... 222.222. South Dnkota...| 20,167 |__............---------.-- eee e ee sence |eceee eee 
Fall Creek Fails. -| Tennessee. W676 ceo ete LO eae en eee eae eae 2, 313 
French Creek. __.....-. Pennsylvanis...| 6,198 | (3)...............-----------------eee-- ee. ero erent 
Hard Labor Creek. .... Georgia. OD fee sc iat da et here ache preteen 22, 450 
Hickory Rum.._......-- Pennsylvania...| 12,908 |. .....-......---.---sseceee-eceeeeeee-eeee 8, 600 
Kings Mountain... .-- {| South Carolina_-! 10,147! () ()__.....-----2---2----ee---e- sees ness feeee ese ee 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Area State Acreage Disposition Visitors! 
Lake Guernsey........- Wyoming....-... 1, 753 berate he Bureau of Reclamation, |......... " 
une 
Lake Murray ..-...----- Oklahoma...._.- 2, 228 Transferred to State, Feb. 20, 1943.___..- 3, Bd 
Lake of the Ozarks. .... Missouri........ BO 087 Wort oe hi ee ee Ce eee 18, (40 
Laurel HRill....... 2.2... Pennsylvania. -- MOON Wee cdec a succes wane eas Kte touuntiesscaenas 17, 025 
Mendocino Woodlands.| California......- B40 oa eee a he a el 4.16 
Montgomery Bell...-.- Tennessee_.....-| 3,744 | Transferred to State, June 9, 1943......... 17, 760 
Montserrat _...-..-.--- Missouri__.....- BA eg tt ee eh re oe ka! 16, 696 
Oak Mountain_.......- Alabama. .-_...-- 7,805 | Transferred to State, Apr. 30, 1943..._.... 4,370 
Otter Creek.......-.-.- Kentucky....... > J as ee ate GER oe EPP OE Ree ACN 11, 821 
Pere Marquette.....--. Tilinois...-2.222. 2,522 | Transferred to State, May 7, 1943._..__.. 3, 695 
Pine Mountain........- Georgia. ......-- BONS Wee, ee tensa ete 4, 595 
Raccoon Creek .......-- Pennsylv ‘ania... Oy OOk: leleea te call Goes ect cuataieccueene caleceeee 9.40 
Roosevelt. _....-.--.-.. North: Dakota: :| 69.365) |e. ce eee eae cee ac ettet che ene ta dese 14, 335 
8t. Croix ...-.-.2222--- Minnesota... 18900 Hse etc te dae eeewede ocak ee 9, 8D4 
Shelby Forest._......-- Tennessee... ...-. jy ES” | EER me ream Br eg NUON G IRIN SSP SU Ee ONE NS 45, 600 
Shenandoah.-........-- Virginia._....... 10,129 | Added to Shenandoah National Park, |......---.. 
June 6, 1942. 
Silver Creek...._.....-.- Oregon.......... Be OBB leo pected se tere Seen euetou ae waueteae 18, 458 
Swift Creek__.......--- Virginia_......_- 2 AR | US Sanat a eee A ne ON Te is none ed RE aes TIERS 43, 663 
Versailles. _........2--- Indiana......... 5,371 | Transferred to State, Apr. 20, 1943...._..- 9, 107 
Waysides (6 areas). __-- South Carolina_. 239 | (2). bed oe ke ieee els 
MOO: cee cucs tacks Virginia... 2... 206 | Transferred to State, “Mar. 2, PONS. oes eckcne cs 
Waterloo...._..--...2.- Michigan....... 12,018 | Transferred to State, June 15, 1943....... 10, 677 
Winamac __..-..------ Indiana. ....--.. 6, 233 | Transferred to State, Apr. 20, 1943 ....... 13, 260 
White Sands. .......... New Mexico...- 1,719 | Added to White Sands National Monu- |.......-.. 
ment, June 6, 1942. 
Yankee Springs-_....... Michigan. .-...-- 4,197 | Transferred to State, June 15, 1943...._.. 43, 882 
TOA 2 2ns cree cece reweed2 BOOS S02 Win len eee tee te Sec ots asec ae 448, 581 


1 Attendance figures shown for areas transferred to other agencies include visitors through the month Ia 
which the transfer was effected. 
2 Transfer to State approved by President and awaiting State acceptance 
3214 acres established as Hopewell Village National] Historic Site, Aug. 3, 1938. Remaining 5,984 acres 
added to site, June 6, 1942. 
¢ 3,072 acres added to Kings Mountain National Military Park, July 11, 1940. Remaining 6,175 acres onder 
lease to the State. 
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Approx- 7 

Approximate | imate visi- bene cial 
acreare tors, fiscal . 

Areas (classification) Location (State) , tors, 5-year 

maxiinum | year July 1, average 

boundaries 1942-June 1939-43. 

30, 1943 
National Parks 
ACA) on tn ooo eee cca heuee eects Maine_-_.-....--....--. 24, 629 9, 680 $00, 555 
Bryce Canyon. _........-...-.-2-.---4. tae. ui ees cule. 35, U8U 19, 600 106, 015 
Ca-Isbad Caverns.........--.--..-..--- New Mexico. .......--- 49, 568 107, 365 239, 540 
Crater Dak@:...cce0cc sss cecccetose tee Oregon. ....- 2-2 eee 160, 334 61. 410 267, 785 
GINCGEr: .cccccs dus cbecsGus eugene dst ned Montana.........-..-..- 984, 310 §3, 925 176. 015 
‘Grand Canyon..._..-.-.-.-.-----2-- eee ATIZONG2 22a 52ncccese ses 645, 120 101, 645 375, 19 
Grand Teton... Jgodeee ec esol! POV OMIT Beas c= chk oct 96, 000 30, 100 112, 500 
Great Smoky Mountains...........__.- North arolina-Ten- 462, 385 604,065 | 1,078, 525 
nessee, 
PVA Al se ee bacce sy eeeseueetee Hawa ccceecte elke 173, 399 386, 680 289, 610 
HOt Springs 225552 scek ce cc ctcevece ce Arkapsas.........-- ey 1,011 179, 455 202, 0-0 
T5l@ ROW. 32. catcceecckctew ced Michigan_....2.... 222. 133, 839 6,15 17, 385 
Kings Canyon.._.._...........--------- California_.......-22...- 454, 600 87, 135 177, 090 
Lassen Volcanic.........-.------------- lee jee eerie a RO Te 104, 527 40, 200 105, 795 
Mammoth Cave........-...---.-.----- Kentucky...-.-._.-.-.- 50, 304 69, 505 139, 7920 
Mesa Verde __.._.-.....--------------- Colorado......-.2.----- 51, 334 10, 365 37, 580 
Mount McKinley_...........-...--.--. PIAS Ric cg eiede metas 1, 939, 493 (?) 1,310 
Mount Rainier_......-...-...-2.-2----- Washington. ..........- 241, 782 245, 020 428, 135 
OPV NG aes a Oo ioe te oe bee Ota Screens 856, O11 58, 900 1243, 440 
DIAC eh oe ae ree a hay ered Oklahoma.............. 912 128, 710 309, 60 
Rocky Mountain_._..............------ Colorado, _.......-.-2-- 240, 416 311, 455 630, 755 
BOCTIOIA. 2% co cete sre S oo aka da deacons California. .......2222-- 386, 560 131, 305 28], S80 
_ Bhenandoah.....2.2.2.2--2 eee eee WitPiNlAs cach. bc eeackecs 193, 441 63, 595 882, 820 
WinWC ay 62222 ee es ck ee ec eee South Dakota .__.....- 12, 640 8, 415 19, 790 
Yellowstone................---..------- mine, Montana, | 2, 212,773 146, 155 635, 770 
dqdahno, 

Y sem lt@s o occevec ecu wu secyeossesees California... 2.22... 761,111 228, 725 622, 185 
Y AA (a' ¢ ee ae a eee ne Nr a RO MGA oie cceceemeceneus 86, 343 8, 68O 167, 980 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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National Park System, acreage, and number of visitors—Continued 


Areas (classification) Location (State) 
National Historical Parks 
Abraham Lincoln._...........--2.----- Kentucky......-...-.-- 
CHSIN GUO. ce ose awe al ade ee eset! Louisiana. 2... -......... 
Colonigh: 2: .iac. bee toeue tees ee secs Virginia ......--- L222. 
Morristown.............--.---2-0----8- New Jersey........-.-. 
National Monumente 
Ackia Battleground ...................- Mississippi. ..........- 
Andrew Johnson _.......2..-2...---.-2- Tennessee. ....-.-.-2-.- 
Appomattox Courthouse. .............. Virginia.....22-.-.2022. 
RCN oss eta setts ee CAT tb ee tre rete 
Artec Rulns.. .-...-.---.-2-2-..2-2.e- New Mexico. .......--- 
Badlands. ....-.-..-...--...-.--..--22- South Dakota........-. 
Bandcel. S240. 8s sheewtecsesadccase --| New Mexico..........- 
Big Hole Battlefield.._................| Montana.._..-....---- 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison........ Colorado. .....--..---.- 
CAD UNO oo sce oa eed ie Ante ote California.........-...- 
Canyon de Chelly _.-......------2---2- Arizona.......-.....--.- 
Capitol Reel vc. c 2 S20. cele cet anes CAs cohen Sher eers 
Capulin Mountain............22.2-0-2. New Mexico.........-- 
Casa Grande_.__...2- 2-22-22. eee. Arizona.....-...-..---- 
Castillo de San Maroos.........-...-.. Florida. .s.c00.esccsc. 
Castle Pinckney.....-....-2..-2-.-2-2- South Carolina........ 
Cedar Breaks... ......-.......-....-...| Utah.....-.-22..222220- 
Chaco Canyon.-_....-.-.-..---.-----.- New Merxico.._-....--- 
Channel] Islands_..........-........---- California........22222- 
Chiricahua... ~ - coc ckeeuccec cee cecewce Arizona. .....-..---0... 
COORG oe ho Se re fe ee ones Colorado.........------ 
Craters of the Moom................-... Idaho... .2 22.2 eee 
Death Valley.................---.--.-- California- Nevada. - _.. 
Devil Postpile.........-.- 22-22-2228 California .....22.22.2-- 
Devils Tower. ............--.-.----.-e. Wvooming. .._...-.-22-. 
Dinosaur.....2.-.2.....----.---e Giskae cathe Utah-Colorado. ......-- 
Bl MOM). cso eos 2 ie ole cntevet Soe ee New Mexico. .......--- 
Father Millet Cross.................... New York.....-------- 
Fort Jefferson. .............--.--------- Florida _.........-...-- 
Fort Laramie. _........-....--------.-- Wyoming. ...-......--- 
Fort Mantanzas_...........-.-.....-.-. Florida _...-....-.-..-- 
Fort McHenry.....-.-.-..-------.----- Marvyland.....--....--- 
Fort Pulaski...-.....- 2.022222 lee. Georgia... ...._...--.--- 
Fossil C9 Gad x sc5 oh oo oe ke Lewes en South Dakota....._._.- 
George Washineton Birthplace__._.._.. Virginia....22. 2222 lle. 
Gila Cliff Dwellings...............-...- New Mexico......-..-. 
Glacier Bay............-.--...-.------- laska __.--...-------.- 
Gran Quivira.............--.-.---.-_-- New Mexico...-..-.--- 
Grand Canyon.___........-----.-.------- Arizona._....---.----.. 
Great Sand Dumes.._........--.--.---- Colorado..........--.-- 
ONY CTO6S css Pee eerduzameetraoe. QO. bese Sucewstes 
Homestead National Monument of | Nebraska...-.-... -e--- 
Amenica. 
Hovenween...........------.---------- Utah-Colorado......--. 
Jackson Hole 4.._..........-...--------- W yoming.._..-....--.- 
Jewel Cave._...-.-------..------------- South Dakota.....----- 
Joshua Tree.......-....-....---.------- California.....-2-.---.- 
BUNA os ose eG bedenke Sens Alaska. ....-.....--...- 
beva. BeUSs cscs oc osessé aceceecacs California.........-.-.- 
Lehman Caves....-.......----------.-- Nevada. 2c ccecoceeweecs 
Meriwether Lewis. __....-..-.--------- Tennessee...-.-_--.---- 
Montezuma Castle .........--.-----.-- ATIZONA. «n2eeuseccceces 
Mound City Group.....-...--...---.-- ON Oiioes occehetan sic 
Muir Woods. ............--...--.------ Califormia......-..-..-- 
Natural Bridges. ._..........--.--.----- WAN coslsu twos nde. 
WAN AJ oct ean gee sera tea e Seta, Arizona_...------------ 
Ocmulgee............22---.--------- eee Georgia......22...----- 
Old Kassan........0.-..22.0- eee eee Alisk Oe ose cccn ee cde 
ONGSOn CON GS cei rec ets a De Oregon..._.....------e- 
Organ Pipe Cactus..._...._....._. ...- Arizona. ......--------- 
Perry's Victory and International | Ohio.-...........------ 
keace Memorial, 
Petrified Forest... 00 eee ewe e ne | Artrona__.._. 2-2-2... 
PinneCleS oso cca case atk tee once California.............- 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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National Park System, acreage, and number of visitors—Continued 


Areas (classification) 


National Afonu ments—Continued 


Pipe Spring... ----- Scanner ces eas 
PiIP@Stone -2 25 cee eddn code secdawccasiuss 
Rainbow Brid@e@ 2 on odd bee ci sed 
Saguaro... ._- rit St Nai dares eine teak a Latch 
Santa Rosa Island...........-........-- 
Bootts Hldls.< cues etcecs a cce cece sees 
Shoshone Cavern... ...........-.----.-- 
Sitka «2244.4 Ss ekes estan rere Gat ans A! 
Staiue of Liberty eeeeee Lae rent Rt ae 


Sunset Crater ...-2--. Pyne See CNET ee Sat 
Timpanogos Cave_.....---.---- Seo dene 


TOntO.) 22.085 ohe hw eyeese eine eae vate 


Tumacacori...... .2.-2 2. eee wees. 
APICOUL:.. bark weet ee ads 2 4e5 a3 
\ CROnury G22 40 Ge cee 


Welnut Canyon .._.. RG meee eed 


WihHeelek: eens ad ele eendiak & 2 


White Sands .....0..-.-..- -2- Leelee. 


Wola te ce eee tee eae Prey 
AV AO: oo oot eee ee peer eee 


Yuees House ..2.2-2-2-2-2-2-2-0---0--.. 


TAOUN: ooo ts Ser ee a easton 


National Military Parks 


Chickamanea and Chattanooga. - 

Fort Donelsan. ool. 222. Lee 

Fredericksburg and  Spotsy!vania 
County Battlefields Me:norial. 


Goettysb0res ec. esc eee ce cesaseess 
Guilford Courthouse .._... 2.2.22 222... 
Kings Mountain............-.... .---- 
Moores Creek.......----.------------ . 
Petersburt. ces cs Sorecet caweeeccedeuc 
BiIGU en oe See Ce eee Bele 
Stones RVers esc. heheh ec eee. : 
WiGKSHUER ose ecswos ese ee tesee an eee des 


National Battlefield Sites 


Antietam <2 sche eds Sole e te des 


Brices Cross Roads ...0.0 2.0 222.2222. 


COW DONS. 5. eels. 2neee Sees. aoteadas 
Fort Necessity ON pe ce i Roe ed 
Kennesaw Mountain ................-- 


Tupelo .. . ody ee eee ss eee ee ee 


White P RNG Gare cal ela on ee ede 


National Elistoric Nites 


Federal Hall Memoria! Bint has on tatesled 
Fort Raleigh 6 


Gloria Del (Old Swedes’ C hurch) 7 Sh 
Hopewell Village ® 2022222222222 2 pee ee | 
Intependence Hall tol... de. 
Jamestown Island {0000022022220 ee. 


Jetferson National Expansion Memorial 4 
Manassas National Battlefield: Park 7. 
McLoughlin Home > ; 
Old Philadelphia C uxtom House §.. 


Salen Maritiime @ 2.2.2.2 ede epate untae tae 
San Jose Mission’? _. 2222222. 
Vanderbilt Munsion ®.. 2.2.20. 


National Recreational Area 


Boulder Dam...........-.-----.....--- 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Approximate 
Location (State) year July 1, [O° 
1642-Jrine | Beet aee, 


Cr es 
i 
ee aa 
a ans 
Oe ee 

- 2 ewe wee we ee we 
~eecrene rere wrere 
es 
en es 


New ALexico 


a 


Georgin-Tennessee . 2. . 


Pennsylvania 
North Carolina ... 
South Caroling 
North Carolina 


Scath Carolina 
Pennsvivania 


i a a rea ar 


NPR Ue ee eo ke a 


wee eee er ewe ewe - 


Virginia :.ce..cseec cs 
ee 


Approx- 


imsute visi- Had oboe 
tors, fiscal 
: a |tors, 5-year 


30,1943) | 193843. 


en eee 
ee 


5, 090 2, 534 
1,035 14,425 
7 ay) 
§, 305 13, 745 
332, 505 14S) 735 
41,650 $3. 375 
(’) 3) 
5, 40 7, 180 
820, 755 442,50 
5, 3545 LE, iS 
y, ThA ] }), aL 
3, OOS 6, (85 
5, 135 YA) 
4,720 17 wn 
2,000 4. ohn) 
6, ¥90 12, 4) 
180 ett 
42,815 68,315 
4,115 16, ay 
900 3, 305 
100 tr) 
250) 13 


134, 825 | 361, Oop 
&, 655 34 ot 
39, 685 110, on0 


75, 745 557, 765 


4. 850 34, 1) 
8, 985 22, UM) 
3, 285 4.175 
135, 030 ! 20K), O85 
75, 195 233, 400 
3, 185 4, Sas 
9,655 5 187, 675 
7, 690 24, a 
1, 27) PL ss! 
1,900 2 
34, 245 64, 44% 
11, #5) 13, 0% 
6, OO | 6, 300 
(7) (3) 
(2) (3) 
110, 195 b 75,015 
6, 645 73, 5d) 


~ "92060 | "35, 


(%) (n 
28, 055 i) 
12, 230 1 §, 380 
11, 120 (') 
6, 735 6, 090 


were wne = + - 


10,825 | 117,470 


wee ewe eee nae efoenan neers?” 


National Park System, acreage, and number of visitors—Continued 


i 
Approx- | 
| Approximate | imate visi- Paes . 
Areas (classification) Location (State) plahabeate tors, fiscal ‘tors, &- : 
maximum | year July 1, (7,7 en 
boundaries 1042-June 1920-43 : 
| = 30, 1943 ee 


rr —_—_. 


National Memorials 


ip Blount Tablets .......2....-..- Tennessee | _ phe hie cae rasta oh 100 a) 
ve Where Lincoln Died... 2.....- District of Columbia. . 05 35, 65 38, 585 
Devil Hil. 222. oe eee North Carolina. .... a 314 8, 485 70, 470 
NEATISION.. 6) othe bbe. eee Virginia 2 lll. : a) 180, 540 334, U70 
‘oln Memorial ....2..-.-- eee tac District of Columbia. ..|......-....--- 572,615 | 1, 331, 225 | 
‘coln Museum oo... 022.0... eth ted Bilas (teas ihe ad eg ses Pong ee 18 tH), 235 60, 440 
uit Rushmore 0.2... 22. oe. _. | South Dakota _... uct 1, 800 08, 475 105, YO5 
Echota Marker 2.0 0 00. loll... Cseorgia te eee 4, 245 
mas Jefferson Memorial... eee! District of Columbia ..| 2.0.00. ..- 362, 930° 372, 585 
chingten Monument 0.0... 02. 02. |o..-. Ot. Sat eoUsa Sena. “dere Pee Lhe eareet ees 445, 560 §93, 465 
National Cemeteries | 
OUAOY fcc ecclesia e Sel ite peat salts Marviand . if] 900 180 
‘evround.............. . .... .. _| District of Columbia. . ] 2, 700 3, 4140 
TANOOBA. © ee eee eee Tennessee oo... .. co 136 Mey Gtianspe tee cellar , 
ter Battlefield 2.00. 02.020002220200-. Montuma o.00. 222.002. 7Hh 17, 550 OR, 295 
* Donelson ...c eee ee ee ee Temnessee oo... 20 Looe. 15 (?) (%) 
lericksburg...... -. ean ecen shed Virvinia oo. gs” wits! 12 (*) (*) 
CUSSED one Latico tyiecent cee Pennsvlv ania_........ 16 (*) (*) 
lhe OTOVE 638 ee eso ts seed ee Virginia ....2...2..... 9 (% (9) 
GUY et Roe Bee koe ca tee te eh oa Tennessee... 222222. ee 10 ty (*) 
WS IV OR es ide ea ee Ee cod oe oe Saale CO) eine cee gue 20 R (%) 
CSDUPG:2..426ccccen ee Rae ae ee ee | Mississippi....-.....--- 120 (8 (*) 
ktown . Sica uee least WARRIIUE ¢cnineewe. 1b nees 3 (*) (9) 
ional Capital Parks........--------- District of Columbia. ..| 1 25, 570 (1°) (19) a 
Parkways 
e Ridge..... AN a tet hese alt coe Bes Vv tae orth Caro- 34, 770 187, 890 §21, 625 : 
iia. te 8 
‘ge Washington Memorial __.._.. isin of Columbia- 2, 366 (2) (2) 
"irginia. 
ChOZ TE TACC 6 on ose Ganesan ace beds | Mississippi, Alabama, 12, 834 (2) (3) 
and Tennessee, 
Projects | - 
itoga National Histurical Park '2 ..) New York ....- pee enees 2, 504 8, 215 1 24. 245 
inv-saw Mountain National Mili- Georgia. ........... eel 3, (4 (*) (*) 
wy Park !2, | 
ee cane Ree ee PAR RE ee ee 
Grand total: oc< se eevee ee ee ts weer eet caw ee ve ee ee 22, 136, 204 13 8, 228, 220 | 17, 767, 92U 


Travel figures available for less than 5 years. 

‘Travel figures not available or maintained. 

Closed to visitors. 

Established by Presidential Proclamation, Mar. 15, 1943. 

Federally owned; operated by cooperating private agency. 

Federally owned ‘and operated, 

Nonfederally owned and operated. 

Fwterally and privately owned and operated, ‘ 

Included in travel figures for adjacent battlefield site, military park, or historical park. 

'Vravel included under memorials. | 
Includes CLoyawamsic Area, Virginia, and C. & O. Canal, Md. 
' Administered by Service pending final establishment. 

Includes 1,655,720 niilitary visitors. 
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Fish and Wildlife Service’ 


Ira N. GABRIELSON, Director 


E Fish and Wildlife Service is the custodian of a rich natural re- 
source which contributes to the specialized wartime demands of 
the Nation as well as to the continuing needs of national existence in 
many and often surprising ways. This resource consists of two major 
segments: The fish supplies of a vast coastal area and of the lakes and 
rivers of the interior of the country; and the wildlife resources com- 
prising a wide variety of birds and fur-bearing animals. The direct 
contribution of this living resource to the Nation’s requirements of 
food and strategic materials is imposing. The fisheries yield four 
billion pounds of aquatic products, from which high-protein foods, 
vitamin oils, animal feeds, and oils that are essential in certain in- 
dustries are produced. The food which is derived from wildlife in- 
cludes approximately 9 million pounds from domestic rabbits, another 
million and a half from small wild game, and 250 million pounds from 
larger game. Our herds of deer and elk have already yielded a large 
quantity of hides to be processed into leather for the Army, and other 
animals and birds have provided a quantity of furs and feathers which 
have been used in the manufacture of garments and specialized equip- 
ment which is indispensable to the armed forces 1n cold climates. 

The Service’s resources of men, material, and land have also been 
enlisted in the war program. Utilizing their technical skills and 
specialized knowledge, representatives of the Service have already 
given assistance to the Nation at war. We have instructed the military 
services in methods of controlling destructive and disease-carrying 
rodents in Army encampments, provided information of strategic 
importance about certain remote outposts which are little known except 


1In August 1942 the headquarters of the Fish and Wildlife Service was transferred 
to Chicago. A liaison office with a small staff remained in Washington to facilitate the 
maintenance of relationships between the Service and other governmental agencies in 
Washington. 
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for the explorations of our naturalists, and controlled specie- «1 
injurious to crops. We have made available the facilities of « 
refuges for military training, assisted Army and Navy Inte: . 
units and military patrols in remote areas in which our field pe-- 
is stationed, and contributed to the material needs of the Na: 
carefully harvesting the grain and fiber crops, hay, and timter - 
the national wildlife refuges. 

In addition to these contributions to the war program on t.- 
tary fronts and at home, the Service has also fulfilled its ob.:¢ - 
to continue the basic studies and the protective vigilance ar! 
necessary to insure the preservation of our fisheries and our © 
resources for future use. 


AIDING THE WAR PROGRAM WITH LAND, VESSELS, S:° 


The Aleutian Islands, a national wildlife refuge comprising ~~ | 


8,000,000 acres, is in the immediate zone of hostilities. Intimste ic - 
edge on the part of Service personnel of the topography and mi- - 
ogy of this chain of islands, sought by the armed forces, was * 
placed at their dispostal. To the northward lie the Prib:lof L- .: 
summer home of the highly valuable fur seal herd. In view «! 
possibility of an attack on these islands, which are adminnte r= 
this Service, their populations of native workers (476) and car - 
sonnel (23) of teachers, doctors, and administrators were e\s7= 
to the mainland where essential care of the natives is being cvr’ 
Through the branch of National Parks Wildlife. informa’: + 4 
photographs of strategic value in relation to Alaskan and S.v 
territories were given to Army and Navy authorities. 

In its capacity as a land administering agency, the Service we: . 
to cooperate with the military authorities in providing training > 
Sites aggregating 1,845,000 acres were allotted on 35 national 5 
refuges within the United States for many types of Army aid. 
training. Despite the vast extent of these activities, disturbups 3 
harm to wildlife have been held to a minimum through carefs: 
tion of the areas and through the excellent cooperation of the a7 
services, 

Direct aid was provided also by the transfer of 11 of the sv 
vessels in the Service's fleet to the Navy, Coast Guard, and Ms-- 
Corps. 

Our staff of game manugement agents contributed matenalls t- 
internal security of the Nation by furnishing evidence of sit 
activities to the Army and Navy Intelligence units, and to the Fe! > 
Bureau of Investigation. In Alaska, wildlife agents cooperate: * 
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1e military forces in patrolling the Territory. More than half of 
16 qualified personnel has been employed in cooperation with war 
yencies and the Department of Justice in the appraisal and acqu- 
tion of lands for war purposes. 

At the request of Army and Navy officials, field men of the Service 
ave direct assistance in controlling rodents on numerous military 
eservations throughout the country. Aid was rendered in curtailing 
2rious damage by rats to subsistence and clothing supplies. Another 
nportant phase of the work was the control of plague-carrying field 
odents that constituted a menace to the health of troops. It was also 
ecessary to control pocket gophers and kangaroo rats that were under- 
1ining airplane runways and building dirt mounds on military air- 
elds, thus presenting a serious hazard to aircraft in taking-off and 
anding. A Service employee is serving on the faculty of the Army 
Aedical School, delivering lectures on rodent control before classes 
f£ the School of Tropical and Military Medicine in order to prepare 
he candidates to supervise campaigns for the suppression of rodent- 
vorne diseases in tropical countries. Assistance was given to the 
Yavy Department in the development of natural camouflage materials 
‘or aquatic situations. Help was also extended that Department in 
ts search for materials that might make fresh water available from 
ea water. In this connection a great many plant materials were sub- 
ected to chemical, biological, and physical tests and a few of them 
hhowed promise for practical] use. In addition, cooperation’ was given 
n the testing of materials for “survival kits.” Suggestions were given 
m subject matter for a Navy manual on “Survival” to be used in train- 
ng aviators to take care of themselves should they be forced to land 
n areas remote from civilization. 


AIDING THE WAR PROGRAM WITH WILDLIFE AND 
OTHER CROPS 


Through notable increase in the economic use of the Federal wild- 
ife refuges, a variety of contributions were made to national needs. 
Thus grazing to the extent of 227,585 animal months was authorized 
ind 13,945 tons of hay were harvested during the year. The timber 
ut included: 10,900 cords of fuel and pulp wood, 488,600 board feet 
f lumber, and 23,975 posts, poles, and ties. In addition, 18,680 
icres of refuge land, cultivated by private individuals and refuge 
xersonnel, produced 65,600 pounds of seed crops, 70,000 pounds of 
iber crops, and 430,000 bushels of grain and other crops, most of 
which were used in augmenting the Nation’s food supply. Increased 
‘ur production made it possible to provide additional material which 
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for the explorations of our naturalists, and controlled species which ar 
injurious to crops. We have made available the facilities of wildif 
refuges for military training, assisted Army and Navy Intelligen: 
units and military patrols in remote areas in which our field personne 
is stationed, and contributed to the material needs of the Nation by 
carefully harvesting the grain and fiber crops, hay, and timber fro 
the national wildlife refuges. 

In addition to these contributions to the war program on the nil 
tary fronts and at home, the Service has also fulfilled its obligations 
to continue the basic studies and the protective vigilance and car 
necessary to insure the preservation of our fisheries and our wildlif 
resources for future use. 


AIDING THE WAR PROGRAM WITH LAND, VESSELS, MEN 


The Aleutian Islands, a national wildlife refuge comprising neatly 
8,000,000 acres, is in the immediate zone of hostilities. Intimate knowl: 
edge on the part of Service personnel of the topography and meteord: 
ogy of this chain of islands, sought by the armed forces, was freely 
placed at their dispostal. To the northward lie the Pribilof Islan. 
summer home of the highly valuable fur seal herd. In view of tle 
possibility of an attack on these islands, which are administered bs 
this Service, their populations of native workers (476) and our per 
sonnel (23) of teachers, doctors, and administrators were evacuatet 
to the mainland where essential care of the natives is being continued. 
Through the branch of National Parks Wildlife, information and 
photographs of strategic value in relation to Alaskan and Siberian 
territories were given to Army and Navy authorities. 

In its capacity as a land administering agency, the Service was able 
to cooperate with the military authorities in providing training areas 
Sites aggregating 1,845,000 acres were allotted on 35 national wildlife 
refuges within the United States for many types of Army and Navy 
training. Despite the vast extent of these activities, disturbance and 
harm to wildlife have been held to a minimum through careful sele: 


tion of the areas and through the excellent cooperation of the armel — 


services. 


Direct aid was provided also by the transfer of 11 of the large — 


vessels in the Service’s fleet to the Navy, Coast Guard, and Marne 
Corps. 

Our staff of game management agents contributed materially to the 
internal security of the Nation by furnishing evidence of subversive 
activities to the Army and Navy Intelligence units, and to the Federal 


Bureau of Investigation. In Alaska, wildlife agents cooperated with | 
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the military forces in patrolling the Territory. More than half of 
the qualified personnel has been employed in cooperation with war 
agencies and the Department of Justice in the appraisal and acqui- 
sition of lands for war purposes. 

At the request of Army and Navy officials, field men of the Service 
gave direct assistance in controlling rodents on numerous military 
reservations throughout the country. Aid was rendered in curtailing 
serious damage by rats to subsistence and clothing supplies. Another 
_ important phase of the work was the control of plague-carrying field 
rodents that constituted a menace to the health of troops. It was also 
necessary to control pocket gophers and kangaroo rats that were under- 
mining airplane runways and building dirt mounds on military air- 
fields, thus presenting a serious hazard to aircraft in taking-off and 
landing. A Service employee is serving on the faculty of the Army 
Medical School, delivering lectures on rodent control before classes 
- of the School of Tropical and Military Medicine in order to prepare 
the candidates to supervise campaigns for the suppression of rodent- 
borne diseases in tropical countries. Assistance was given to the 
_ Navy Department in the development of natural camouflage materials 
- for aquatic situations. Help was also extended that Department in 
its search for materials that might make fresh water available from 
sea water. In this connection a great many plant materials were sub- 
jected to chemical, biological, and physical tests and a few of them 
showed promise for practical use. In addition, cooperation’ was given 
in the testing of materials for “survival kits.” Suggestions were given 
on subject matter for a Navy manual on “Survival” to be used in train- 
ing aviators to take care of themselves should they be forced to land 
in areas remote from civilization. 


AIDING THE WAR PROGRAM WITH WILDLIFE AND 
OTHER CROPS 


Through notable increase in the economic use of the Federal wild- 
— iife refuges, a variety of contributions were made to national needs. 
_ Thus grazing to the extent of 227,585 animal months was authorized 
and 13,945 tons of hay were harvested during the year. The timber 
~ cut included: 10,900 cords of fuel and pulp wood, 488,600 board feet 
of lumber, and 28,975 posts, poles, and ties. In addition, 18,680 
acres of refuge land, cultivated by private individuals and refuge 
personnel, produced 65,600 pounds of seed crops, 70,000 pounds of 

fiber crops, and 480,000 bushels of grain and other crops, most of 
_ which were used in augmenting the Nation’s food supply. Increased 
fur production made it possible to provide additional material which 
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was vitally important in the manufacture of. special: clothing-4or the 
use of the armed forces in frigid climates. 

The results of the biological developments of refuge lands under- 
taken during the height of CCC and WPA activities are reflected in 
increases in wildlife. Between 1937 and 1942, big game on national 
wildlife refuges increased 80 percent. Waterfowl populations in- 
creased from 27 millions in 1934 to between 115 and 120 millions 
in the spring of 19438, and 25 million waterfowl used the refuges for 
resting and feeding along the major flyways during the 1942 fall 
migration. Increases approximating those of the waterfowl] are also 
evident in the upland game, which in the case of pheasants have 
resulted in the extraordinary density of 4 birds per acre on the Sand 
Lake Refuge in South Dakota. 

The total revenue from the economic uses on national. .wildlife 
refuges, including the disposition of big game animals, fur animals, 
and surplus products, was $213,800. 

Sealing on the Pribilof Islands in the 1942 season was interrupted 
suddenly, after only 127 skins had been taken, when evacuation of 
the islands was ordered by military authorities. Before the opening 
of the 1943 season, however, sufficient personnel was returned to re- 
sume sealing and a large take of skins is anticipated. Supplied by 
the take of the previous season, two public auction sales of fur-seal 
skins were held at St. Louis, Mo., one in October and one in March. 
In all, 42,447 sealskins were sold for the account of the Government 
for a total of $1,537,530.87. 

The handling of blue foxes on the Pribilof Islands is incidental 
to sealing activities. In the 1942-43 season, 785 fox skins were taken, 
of which 182 were from St. Paul, and 603 were from St. George 
Islands. 

During the year there were sold at public auction 780 blue, and 5 
white, fox skins taken on the islands. The blue pelts sold for $10,068 
and the white for $85, a total of $10,153. 

Wartime utilization of fish, game, and fur, consistent with preser- 
vation of breeding stock, is being emphasized on Indian lands through 
investigation of these resources, extension work among the Indians, 
and action by the Tribal Councils. Fisheries, long the most important 
wildlife activity among Indians, are being expanded. Investigations 
of Pacific Northwest salmon fisheries, of which the Indians’ share ap- 
proximates 1 million dollars annually, have resulted in closer coopera- 
tion between the Indians and the State of Washington, particularly . 
at Celilo Falls; increased numbers of spawning fish in the Yakims 
River spring run of chinooks; planting of fry to establish new runs 
of silver salmon in three coastal streams; an increased efficiency in 
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marketing the Quinnault sockeye catch. At Red Lake, Minn., the 
commercial catch, chiefly walleyed pike, was increased from 650,000 
pounds to 1,000,000 pounds, on the basis of studies by Service biolo- 
gists. The supply of fish for loca] consumption among the Indians 
was increased by plantings, by improved management recommended 
after scientific study, and by expansion of fish production in stock- 
watering reservoirs. 

Few reservations have had a surplus of game to draw upon as a 
wartime source of meat, because of the prevalence of unrestricted 
hunting by Indians. At Crow and Pine Ridge, surplus buffalos have 
been used, and unusually large numbers of rabbits have been killed 
on several areas. In Alaska, where scientific studies of lichen range 
showed the desirability of reducing the Nunivak Island reindeer herd, 
authority was given-for reduction from 19,000 to 10,000 head. Both 
meat and hides are to be used by military and civilian populations 
entirely within the Territory. 

Improved management and marketing of furs is now being carried 
out in several northern reservations as the result of recommendations 
following scientific investigations. Beaver management plans have 
been started at Grand Portage, Rosebud, Pine Ridge, and Flathead. 
At the last reservation a system of marketing through public auction 
has increased returns to the trappers by about 30 percent and has 
facilitated law enforcement. A somewhat similar muskrat manage- 
ment project, based upon intensive investigations by Service biologists, 
has been authorized at Bad River, Wis., on 10,105 acres. 


STIMULATION OF FOOD PRODUCTION 


Valuable as were the direct contributions of the Service to the 
national food and fur supplies, they were far exceeded by the results of 
stimulating and aiding production through regular channels and of 
encouraging the use of partially or wholly neglected resources. 


FIsHERY PRODUCTS 


Because of war-created needs, the products of the Nation’s fisheries 
are finding a greater variety of uses and are more urgently needed than 
ever before. As excellent muscle-builders, rich in vitamins and min- 
erals, fish are especially valuable foods for fighting men and civilians. 
Canned fish are a concentrated food easily transported to soldiers in 
remote bases or on battlefields. Vitamin oils obtained from fish livers 
are helping to sharpen the eyesight of night bombing crews or of troops 
on night maneuvers, and are aiding troops and civilians to build up 
resistance to respiratory infections. Animal-feeding meals and oils, 
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derived chiefly from Pacific pilchards, herring, and menhaden, are 
providing the proteins and vitamins needed to produce hogs and 
poultry in larger numbers and of better quality. In the industrial 
field, fish oils have a variety of important uses. They are used, for 
example, in the preparation of glycerine for explosives and as core 
oils for aluminum castings and lubricants for delicate machinery. 

During the first year of the war the yield of the United States fish- 
eries fell more than a billion pounds below the 5-billion pound catch 
of 1941. This decline, which unfortunately occurred in a year when 
demands for the products of the fisheries were at an unprecedented 
high, was caused by the requisitioning of fishing boats by the military 
services, manpower difficulties, and other war-created hindrances to 
normal operation. Early in 1943 it was announced that if all gov- 
ernmental and civilian requirements for fish were to be met, a catch of 
6 billion pounds would be needed in 1943. 

To assist the fisheries to operate effectively in the midst of war, the 
President established the Office of the Coordinator of Fisheries by 
Executive order in July 1943. The Office was staffed by members of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, its officials and field representatives 
being drawn largely from the Divisions of Fishery Industries and 
Fishery Biology. While direct services to the fishing industry are 
now performed largely by the Coordinator’s Office, and are summarized 
in a separate section of this annual report, the basic research activities 
have remained in the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Improvement of fishery technology.—Technological studies have 
been concerned chiefly with the production, preservation, and utiliza- 
tion of fishery products and byproducts. Laboratories were main- 
tained at College Park, Md.; Seattle, Wash.; Ketchikan, Alaska; and 
at Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. 

Because the amount of tin available for manufacturers of fishery 
products has been greatly curtailed, extensive research has been con- 
ducted on nonmetallic containers for fresh shucked oysters, clams, and 
mussels; for fresh cooked crab meat and shrimps and for fresh fillets. 
The aim of this research is to aid industry and government to deter- 
mine to what extent it is possible to use substitute materials, and to 
develop practicable substitutes for tin. 

Packs of all types of canned fishery products have been made in 
containers fabricated from substitute plates containing no tin, or 
smaller amounts of tin than the plate formerly used. These are being 
subjected to storage, shipping, and other tests to determine their 
suitability. To effect further possible savings in tin for preserved 
fishery products, experiments are being continued to develop satis- 
factory dehydrated and salted fish products. 
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Field and laboratory tests have been made to determine the utility 
of fibers other than manila in the fabrication of cordage and certain 
types of trawl nets. The results show, for example, where sisal, jute, 
hemp, istle, and other hard and soft fibers can be used in the fishing 
industry. 

Studies in Service laboratories and in cooperation with industrial 
and other agencies have led to the development of new canned fishery 
products for government and civilian use. Principal among these 
are canned Maine sea herring, menhaden, mussels, and a fish loaf, 
all of which are now being packed commercially. Cooperative work 
with the Army has developed several promising special canned rations 
incorporating fish. 

To further the use of species of fishes which formerly were discarded, 
or utilized in small quantities, studies are being made to determine 
suitable methods of handling and preservation. Other investigations 
deal with their nutritive value and with the development of recipes 
for cooking these new species. Some of the groups investigated have 
been soupfin shark, Alaska sharks, carp, burbot, monkfish, skates, 
and mussels. “Wartime Fish Cookery” and “Home Canning of Fish- 
ery Products,” two publications designed to guide the consumer to 
fuller and more satisfactory use of fish, were released. 

Work on vitamin oils provided a basis for more judicious utilization 
of raw material sources and has supplied information on the stability 
of these oils and on handling and processing factors that influence it. 

The war made‘ it essential to find new sources of supply of agar, 
a seaweed product which is extensively used as a medium in bac- 
teriological research and in numerous food industries and in manufac- 
turing processes. Formerly 90 percent of the agar used in the United 
States was imported from Japan. Our technologists are now investi- 
gating the properties of numerous seaweed gums in an attempt to 
find a satisfactory substitute for agar. 

Experiments i in adapting a purse seine to South Atlantic shrimp 
trawlers promise a materially increased catch of other food species by 
these vessels during the season when no shrimp are caught. 

Improvement of fishery economics.—Investigations have been di- 
rectly concerned with holding production at a high level and with 
solving problems of distribution. The use of menhaden from the 
southern fisheries as bait in a northern cod fishery where other bait 
was not available demonstrated the translation of research into fish 
production. Processing Great Lakes herring into fillets for Army 
use, and establishing industrial production for such neglected species 
as gars, sharks, and king whiting are representative of research ac- 
tivities leading to immediate action. The king whiting, a potentially 
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valuable variety produced incidentally to the capture of another 
species, heretofore had been discarded but now has found a satisfac- 
tory market. Other species, such as mullet, are readily marketed 
in certain parts of their range but are neglected in other areas of 
abundance. 

Dissemination of fishery statistics —The statistical section con- 
tinued the collection and dissemination of data relating to the com- 
mercial catch of fishery products, employment of personnel, craft, 
and gear in the industry, and the production of manufactured fishery 
commodities. It was necessary, however, to curtail certain of the 
regular statistical surveys and to expand others in order to undertake 
the collection of specific data required by the various war planning 
and regulatory agencies. . 

The collection and publication of monthly data on the important 
vitamin-A industry was begun during the year, and the quarterly 
survey to obtain information on the domestic production and stocks 
of all marine animal oils was changed to a monthly basis. Special 
surveys were conducted to obtain information for the War Shipping 
Administration on the earnings of certain Atlantic and Pacific coast 
fishing craft, and data were collected for the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration on the price ceilings of individual wholesale dealers for 
manufactured fishery products. 

When shortages of critical materials developed as a result of the 
war, it became necessary to prepare estimates on the annual require- 
ments of the industry for supplies and equipment. Fortunately, a 
Nation-wide survey to obtain data on the material needs of the indus- 
try had been begun during the previous fiscal year and was com- 
pleted in the fall of 1942. The data obtained in this survey and 
the information collected in a special canvass relative to the industry’s 
requirements of controlled materials (steel, copper, and aluminum) 
served as a basis for estimates that were used in obtaining allocations 
of supplies which were required by the fishing industry. 

In order to assist the Federal agencies concerned with the Nation's 
food program in planning for the purchase and allocation of fishery 
products, historical information relative to the industry, current 
production data, field reports on the trends of the fisheries, and esti- 
mates of future production were prepared throughout the year for 
their use. 

Fishery market news service.—To meet the requests of war agen- 
cies and a war-geared fishing industry, the daily reports, monthly 
and annual summaries, and the monthly review have all been ex- 
panded to cover more areas and supply additional] current informa- 
tion on all phases of production, distribution, and marketing. 
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All daily reports have generally increased the volume of their price 
quotations. The New York report now includes Norfolk produc- 
tion data, while the Boston report has better coverage of Maine, and 
the Seattle report has better coverage of Oregon and California. 
Federal Regulations, and limitation of allocation orders, are now 
either reprinted or briefed in the daily reports to inform the fishing 
industry of the meaning of these rules and regulations as soon as possi- 
ble. The industry has indicated that it appreciates this added service. 

The weekly summaries have been expanded, particularly in the 
Boston report, in order to make weighted average prices immediately 
available. Wholesale fish prices of this type are supplied the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics weekly for inclusion in its index which covers 900 
price series, 

Monthly and annual summaries have increased their coverage in 
both text and tabular material. Each annual now includes a monthly 
index of production and tables defining market classifications for fish 
and shellfish. The Chicago and New Orleans monthly summaries 
have added a series of weekly price ranges. 

“Fishery Market News,” the monthly review issued in Washington, 
has added a number of pages for timely articles on matters affecting 
the fisheries, particularly Federal regulations. Complete or abbre- 
viated versions of the latter are included as issued to provide a con- 
venient form of reference. A better picture of the fisheries from 
month to month also has been developed by including additional 
sectional production and price data both in text and graphic form. 

Consumer relations.—Consumers, deprived of the tisual abundance 
and variety of customary foods, needed guidance in maintaining an 
adequate diet from the foods that were available. In response to this 
need, the task of informing the public how to derive the maximum 
food values from the Nation’s aquatic resources was undertaken by 
the Service. Information based on technological investigations in 
Service laboratories was distributed to consumers through every 
available educational medium. 

Fishery exploratory investigations.—The war has greatly stimulated 
the establishment of fishery industries in the American Republics 
and other areas of the Western Hemisphere. While the Caribbean 
area normally consumes 315,000,000 pounds of fish yearly, it produces 
only about 160,000,000 pounds. Imports, chiefly salt fish, make up 
the difference but have been drastically curtailed by reduced trans- 
portation facilities. 

To determine whether this shortage could be made up by expansion 
of local fisheries, the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs provided funds to the Service for a factual survey. Nearly all 
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Republics, Colonies, and Possessions in the Caribbean Area were 
visited by this mission between April and November 1942. Reports 
and recommendations for each political unit and for the area as a 
whole have been completed, and have formed the basis of action to- 
ward developing or expanding fisheries in this area. 

Venezuela, Panama Bay, and Cuba offer the greatest opportunities 
for expansion of production, but nearly all other parts of the area 
also can produce more fish. As one result of the work of the Mission, 
the British colonial governments have procured fishing equipment to 
maintain normal production and will undertake an intensive coopera- 
tive survey of fishing and processing methods. Fish salting projects 
have been initiated in Cuba and Haiti; and Venezuela has requested 
assistance in the development of its salt fish industry. 

The Service cooperated with the Board of Economic Warfare in sur- 
veying fishing possibilities in the Southwest Pacific as part of a general 
investigation to promote local production of foodstuffs for consump- 
tion by our armed forces in that area as well as by civilian popula- 
tions. It was found that small-scale fisheries could be established at 
many points. The board has furnished fishing gear and trained per- 
sonnel to exploit these fisheries. 

The Service also cooperated with the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission in the expansion of fisheries in the Bahama Islands. As 
a result of Service recommendations, tuna were commercially caught 
and canned in this area. Service representatives advised the local in- 
dustry regarding methods of preserving fishery products and means 
for obtaining greater utilization of the fishery resources. 


RABBIT AND FURRED-GAME MEAT 


World War II has brought about a shortage of many customary 
foods, and radical changes in eating habits have resulted. Foods that 
many of us never before considered eating are now being favored. The 
domestic rabbit is one of the new sources that is helping to solve the 
rneat problem in many homes. 

The Federal Government has been recommending domestic rabbit 
raising for 20 years and during the last 2 years has been cooperating 
in the food-for-freedom program to put rabbit meat on the dining 
table. In 1923 about 2,000,000 pounds of domestic rabbit meat were 
produced annually for food alone; in 1942, the amount was 9,000,000 
pounds. Future production is expected to be as much as 12,000,000 
pounds. As a result of the Service’s campaign to stimulate the pro- 
duction of rabbit meat, new backyard rabbitries are appearing in every 
community. City and suburban dwellers are learning that for the 
time, labor, and expense involved, rabbits pay a handsome dividend 
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in good food. Key men have been selected in each State to cooperate 
with State colleges and universities, State and county food production 
units, and with the American Rabbit and Cavy Breeders Association 
and its affiliated clubs to increase the production and use of domestic 
rabbit meat. 

Since September 1942, the Service has published and distributed 
95,000 copies of Conservation Bulletin 25, “Rabbit Raising,” to in- 
quirers in every State in the Union and 20 foreign countries. The 
Extension Service personnel of about 10 percent of all the counties 
in the United States has requested quantities of these bulletins. The 
demand for information about rabbits has been so great that 15 States 
have reproduced for local distribution discussions of the subject which 
this Service has published. 

Encouragement is being given also to a greater utilization of musk- 
rat, raccoon, and opossum meat for human consumption. The esti- 
mated production of muskrat meat in 1942 was 1,000,000 pounds, 
raccoon 400,000 pounds, and opossum 200,000 pounds. It is possible 
toencourage greater use of these meats by promotional and educational 
work through the field force of this Service. 


PROPAGATION OF Foop AND GAME FISHES 


A shift of emphasis in the propagation of food and game fishes has 
taken place and is continuing. Loss of manpower, shortages and 
increased costs of fish food, higher wages, and not least of all the 
need for increased food production, have influenced this trend. 

Altogether 14 fish-cultural stations have been closed and 2 more 
will curtail operations or close July 1, 1943. These include stations 
whose production was relatively low and those producing trout for | 
stocking recreational areas. Further reduction has been made by the 
suspension of cooperative nurseries which propagated trout for stock- 
ing Federal forest areas until the fishing load warrants additional 
plantings. The general policy is to reduce the stocking of game fish 
in less accessible bodies of water and to concentrate personnel and 
funds on the production of food fishes. 

During 1942 the farm-pond program, advocated and assisted by 
the Service, has gained impetus. Ponds are fertilized, stocked with 
balanced populations of fish, and then managed according to recog- 
nized practices. They may come into production on a sustained basis 
within one year and require no restocking. Thus effort in succeed- 
ing years may be applied to bringing new areas into production. 

There was an increase of 356 percent in fingerlings allotted to 
ponds constructed under the supervision of the Soil Conservation 
Service, and of 351 percent to other farm ponds. These will yield 
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an estimated increase during 1943 of 205 and 235 percent, respectively, 
in the weight of fish produced. The total production this year of 
farm ponds stocked in the last 2-year period is estimated at 1,415,805 
pounds of fish. 

Cooperative distribution programs have been set up between va- 
rious State and Federal hatcheries for stocking farm ponds and other 
waters. This has been accomplished by the new regional superintend- 
ents of fish distribution. Both Federal and State commitments are 
filled from the hatchery nearest to the applicant. By preventing a 
duplication of stocking and distribution, there is better utilization 
of fingerling fish, a saving of tires and gasoline, and more efficient use 
of State and Federal fish-cultural facilities, including the time of the 
personnel. 

Salmon salvage operations were increased on the Columbia and 
begun on the Sacramento Rivers. With the closure of the barrier 
created by the Shasta Dam, salmon runs were completely cut off in 
the Sacramento during the fall of 1942. This jeopardizes a com- 
mercial catch of between 750,000 and 1,500,000 pounds of salmon. 
The first spawning and salvage operations will begin during the 
1943 spawning run. 

In total production there was an increase from 5.86 billion fishes 
and eggs in 1941 to 7.82 billions in 1942. Among the game fishes 
these was a reduction in the take of trout eggs and a decrease in 
trout production. The largest increase in the egg take resulted from 
the salvage of cod, haddock, and pollock. Commercial species showing 
an increase included buffalo, whitefish, lake herring, cod, flounder, 
pollock, and lobster. Black bass, which are used to stock farm fish 
ponds, were produced in greater number. 

Hatchery activities have been intensified for the production of 
warm-water fishes for farm ponds and the salvage and propagation 
of salmon to replace spawning runs on the Pacific coast. This will 
result in larger production of these species. Stocking of trout is con- 
centrated in the areas still most heavily fished and has been temporarily 
abandoned in less accessible areas. 


FEDERAL AID IN WILDLIFE RESTORATION 

During the year Federal aid in wildlife restoration was reduced in 
scope due to conditions imposed by the war. Notwithstanding lessen- 
ing of activities, however, the program functioned very effectively. 

Investigations to determine wildlife populations and their trends 
as well as the carrying capacities of the ranges were emphasized by the 
cooperating states. The information sought is essential to sound 
management of this natural resource. Maintenance of full popula- 
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tions of wildlife is important as the basis for hunting which provides 
outdoor recreation for millions of citizens. Without management 
guided by adequate research, hunting pressure cannot be varied to 
control depredations, to check range deterioration where overpopula- 
tions exist, and to protect wildlife where it should be increased. The 
Lagging of game, which yielded a quarter of a billion pounds of wild 
meat by the hunters of the Nation during the past hunting season, 
proves the value of wildlife in providing a supplementary source of 
food. 

Immediately following World War I, there was an upsurge in the 
sale of hunting licenses, the number sold greatly exceeding the totals 
for pre-war years. In anticipation of a like situation developing after 
the present struggle, it is very important that the States maintain 
wildlife populations on a high plane of productiveness. By the inves- 
tigative measures conducted through the medium of the Federal-aid 
program, and the translation of findings into appropriate regulation 
of hunting seasons and bag limits, wildlife populations can be main- 
tained in a State that will permit use and enjoyment by millions of 
hunters. 

While stress was placed on wildlife management investigations dur- 
ing the year, the States also continued land acquisition and develop- 
ment. Due to material and equipment shortages caused by the war, 
major construction work. could not be.undertaken. The States, how- 
ever, have been able to continue with developmental measures such as 
cooperating with farmers in soil conservation districts in the planting 
of perennial legumes in field borders and waste places as an aid to 
soil conservation and to provide wildlife food and cover. They have 
also been able to continue the trapping and transplanting of game 
birds and mammals and furbearers from places where surpluses exist 
to suitable but vacant areas. Land acquisition efforts have been di- 
rected toward the purchase of areas of no particular value for agricul- 
tural uses which may advantageously be developed for wildlife during 
the post-war readjustment period. 

Thé sum ‘of $1,250,000 was appropriated to carry out the purposes of 
the Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act this year, as compared 
with $2,750,000 for the fiscal year 1942. As of December 31, 1942, the 
special Federal aid to wildlife restoration fund in the Treasury con- 
tained $9,329,819. Preliminary information on collections of the 
Federal excise tax on sporting arms and ammunition indicates that the 
yield for this fiscal year will be approximately $1,100,000. This will 
be a great reduction below the $5,072,588 collected and covered into 
the special fund during the fiscal year 1942, but it should be remembered 
tlitt production of the articles upon which the tax is paid was sus- 
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pended until quite recently, when authorization was granted and 
scarce materials were made available to meet ammunition require- 
ments for the 1943 hunting season. 

Through appropriate legislation, Georgia became eligible for 
benefits under the cooperative wildlife restoration program during the 
year, leaving Nevada asthe only State not participating. Outside of 
the United States, restoration projects are in progress in Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, extension to them of the benefits 
of the Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act having been authorized 
within the fiscal year 1942 by an amendment to the basic law. 


WARTIME UTILIZATION OF FURS AND HIDES 


Furs AND Fur FIBERS 


Because of their warmth-retaining qualities, animal fibers are in- 
dispensable to the armed forces and civilians in cold climates. In 
the present crisis it 1s necessary to make full use of animal fibers and 
to allocate each type to the purpose for which it is best adapted. 
Our objective has been to determine the value of fur as a substitute 
for other fibers and to develop effective uses for fur byproducts that 
have hitherto been wasted. Cooperative research with the Bureaus 
of Animal Industry and Human Nutrition and Home Economics has 
contributed valuable information to the Office of Quartermaster Gen- 
eral. Four confidential reports of the results of this work were pre- 
pared and forwarded to that office. Commercial furs were compared 
with piled fabrics and other materials to determine resistance to abra- 
sion, tearing strength, air permeability, compressibility, compres- 
sional resilience, and other qualities. Microscopic analysis of the 
fibers is necessary to determine the characteristics which contribute 
to these physical qualities, 

Research in the utilization of industrial waste hairs has demon- 
strated their suitability for making soft brushes and for felts of va- 
riops kinds. Long-haired furs were studied for their ability to shed 
ice crystal accumulations, caribou hair for its buoyancy, and Angora 
rabbit fibers for warmth-retaining qualities. “The report on air 
permeability of furs and fabrics,” says the Quartermaster General, 
“is proving particularly valuable at this time, inasmuch as it gives 
us a base on which to isolate the comparative factors of thermal insula- 
tion and air permeability in determining the over-all warmth of furs, 
various types of fabrics, pile fabrics, and windproofs. It is expected 
that the reports which you have rendered will make a substantial con- 
tribution to the development of sound equipment for cold weather.’ 
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Bic-GaAME HIpEs 


Because of increased leather requirements and the drastic curtail- 
ment of importations, it is of immediate importance that full use 
be made of the domestic supply of deer and elk hides. A general 
preference order, reserving deer skin leather for military uses, was 
issued by the War Production Board. 

During the 1942-43 big game sexson, 615,000 deer and 34,000 elks 
were taken by licensed hunters in the United States, and approxi- 
mately 162,000 hides from this source were channeled into industry. 
Although this number represents only about a fourth of the animals 
taken during the 1942-43 season, the cooperators feel that assembling 
that many was very creditable, considering that the demand for this 
raw material was not known until the first of November. This was 
a cooperative undertaking to obtain additional leather for the Army. 
The Quartermaster Corps, the War Production Board, the Federal 
Departments of Agriculture and Interior, State game and conserva- 
tion departments, sportsmen’s organizations, individual hunters, hide 
dealers, and leather manufacturers are working together to salvage 
all the available deer and elk hides—a program that will be continued 
during the 1943-44 hunting season. 


CONSERVATION OF FOOD AND WILDLIFE RESOURCES 


The variety of ways in which the Fish and Wildlife Service aids 
directly or indirectly in production of the Nation’s food and wildlife 
is evident. But production is not enough; what we grow we must 
protect so that it will be available for use or to assure future supplies. 
To that end the Service devotes its basic scientific investigations of 
fisheries and wildlife, and its activities in predator and rodent control, 
law enforcement, and maintenance and development of wildlife 
refuges. 


CoNTROL OF PREDATORY ANIMALS AND INJuRIOUS RODENTS 


Cooperative predator and rodent control contributed substantially 
to the war food program of the Nation. The taking of 115,287 pred- 
atory animals resulted in the saving of thousands of sheep, calves, and 
poultry; the treatment of 14,537,033 acres of rodent-infested lands 
prevented the loss of tons of agricultural crops and range forage; and 
the control of the common house rat saved large quantities of stored 
food and feed. 

Of the 115,287 predatory animals taken in cooperative projects, 
103,981 were coyotes, 1,014 wolves, 9,527 bobcats and lynx, 147 moun- 
tain lions, and 618 stock-killing bears. In cooperative field rodent 
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control work, 2,514,500 acres of infested lands were treated under direct 
supervision of the Service’s field personnel and cooperators and 
12,022,533 acres were treated under general instructions. 

Total expenditures for both predator and rodent control consisted 
of $770,209 from departmental funds, $540,275 from cooperating states, 
$1,344,394 from cooperating counties, livestock and agricultural asso- 
ciations and others, and $21,400 from emergency funds. 

Eight hundred and thirteen thousand, three hundred and sixty-one 
pounds of rodent bait materials were distributed to cooperators from 
the Service’s Supply Depot at Pocatello, Idaho, in addition to manu- 
factured supplies and equipment used by the Service and cooperators 
in predatory animal control. 

Control operations played an important role in protecting live- 
stock, thus increasing the production of food, wool, and mohair. The 
control of burrowing field rodents saved vital irrigation structures 
from damage. The destruction of warehoused fabrics and other stra- 
tegic materials and the loss and contamination of a variety of stored 
foods was greatly reduced as a result of a Nation-wide effort to control 
rats. The Service intensified its rat control activities in the South- 
eastern and Gulf States in cooperation with local health departments 
to assist in curtailing a rising incidence of murine typhus, and the 
work was attended by noteworthy success. 

Control of rodents and predators to air maximum production of 
farm crops and livestock was authorized on only seven Indian reserva- 
tions this year, and even there the work was hampered by limited funds. 
The need for control was in each case substantiated by scientific investi- 
gation. Need for coyote control also has been found at San Carlos 
and Fort Apache, but a more complete study has been requested 
This is now under way. 

Several factors have operated to increase the seriousness of the 
predator and rodent control problem. There has been a marked de- 
crease in the activity of private trappers, who normally hunt and trap 
predatory animals for their pelt values. ‘These men have either been 
inducted into the military service, or have found more remunerative 
employment. The lack of this supplement to organized predator con- 
trol has increased the burden on the predatory animal hunters of the 
Service and its cooperators. Our men, unassisted, could not conduct 
proper control work on all affected areas. Insufficient manpower is 
also making it impossible adequately to control crop-destroying field 
rodents. The influx of workers into industrial centers and the shortage 
of disposal facilities for trash and garbage in these areas has added 
greatly to the rat control problem, as has the storage of food and feed- 
stuffs in improvised nonrodent-proof buildings. 
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Reports of severe depredations by predators and rodents continue to 
be received in volume, and considered in the aggregate, they present a 
serious picture of destruction of resources that are urgently needed in 
prosecuting the war. Of great interest and importance, therefore, are 
the operations of the Fish and Wildlife Service in reducing losses. 
The following instances illustrate the benefits derived from timely and 
scientifically applied control measures. 

A Service hunter captured the coyotes that had taken an average of 
18 chickens a day for some time on one farm and had destroyed 50 
percent of the turkeys on a neighboring place in Martin County, Tex. 
Poultry and egg sales in Stonewall County, Tex., now amount to $20,- 
000 monthly but this was made possible in large part through the 
taking of 1,419 coyotes and 262 bobcats from the county since 1937. 
Predator depredations previously had been so severe that poultry 
could not be profitably raised. Previous to 1942, because of severe 
coyote depredations, it was impossible to produce turkeys at a profit 
in the vicinity of Groveland, Tuolumne County, Calif., but intensive 
control work permitted the raising of 5,000 in 1942; and it is antici- 
pated that 35,000 turkeys will be produced in this area for the 1943 
market. Numerous instances of the benefits of control work have been 
reported. 

CoNTROL OF INJuRIous Birps 


Available laboratory and field facilities were concentrated on solving 
or alleviating pressing problems in the control of bird depredations 
on agricultural crops. Severe waterfowl] damage was investigated in 
Colorado and Idaho, and in Colorado the appraisal was made of the 
extent of loss. Where economically qustified, measures for control of 
the offending birds were quickly put into effect with good results. 
Bird depredations upon the rice crop in California and Louisiana 
received special consideration. Procedures for minimizing damage 
were outlined and new devices for deterring the birds were developed 
and prepared for testing. The bird control problems of the growing 
army of victory gardeners also were given attention. 


BIOLOGICAL INVESTIGATION OF THE FISHERIES 


The nature of the fishery biological investigations conducted by the 
Service during the past year has been controlled by two diverse and 
equally urgent demands born of war conditions. Our biological in- 
vestigators, because of their long association with fishermen and the 
fishing industry, have been peculiarly fitted to give advice and direct 
‘assistance in the all-important problem of maintaining and increasing 
the yield of food and essential byproducts of aquatic origin. Their 
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time and abilities have been extensively utilized in this wartime 
service. In addition, there remains the necessity of continuing the 
month-by-month observations of the condition of the fishery stocks 
and of the factors—economic and natural—which determine the future 
yield of the fisheries. 

This twofold demand has been met as follows. To assist in staffing 
the Office of the Coordinator of Fisheries with competent workers, 
eight key biologists were detailed as area coordinators to serve in the 
regions in which they have been conducting fishery investigations for 
a period of years. Their assistants have also been called upon to aid 
in this work to varying extents in addition to carrying on research. 
Purely theoretical work on the fisheries has been abandoned, and basic 
research has been confined to providing information essential to main- 
taining production of the major fisheries. Because the war has 
brought violent and far-reaching changes in the fishing industry, it 
is More necessary than ever before to record the increase or decrease 
of fishing intensity and the changes in the abundance of fish stocks 
so that our use of the resource may be prudent and may not endanger 
future supplies. 

North Atlantic Area—The New England section, center of the 
fresh-fish industry of the country, has felt the effect of war-created 
hindrances to production perhaps more directly than any other area. 
Although figures cannot be given for security reasons, a large number 
of the most productive fishing vessels were requisitioned by the mili- 
tary services for direct war use. Since the annual production of a 
single large trawler is approximately 5 million pounds, this reduction 
of the fishing flect has produced an inevitable effect on the quantity 
of fish landed. During the calendar year 1942 landings at the prin- 
cipal New England ports—Boston, Gloucester, and Portland—de- 
clined by 100,000,000 pounds, from 473,000,000 pounds in 1941 to 373,- 
000,000 in 1942. 

This decline has been partially offset by an increase in the produc- 
tion of the small boat fleets at New Bedford, Mass., and Rockland, 
Maine. At New Bedford, a large and important fishery for yellowtail 
flounders has grown up within the past 2 or 3 years, the catch increas- 
ing from about 3,500,000 pounds in 1938 to some 37,000,000 in 1942. 
Because the fishing grounds for yellowtails lie relatively close inshore, 
small boats of various types can be used in this fishery, with the result 
that the New Bedford fleet, in contrast to almost all others in New 
~ England, has actually increased in size since the beginning of the war. 
The growing importance of Rockland, Maine, as a fishery port is due 
largely to the booming rosefish industry, in which many small and 
medium sized boats, which can land at the smaller ports, are engaged. 
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Observations on these two rapidly growing fisheries have given rise 
to some concern. There are indications that the rosefish grows very 
slowly, which would make it particularly susceptible to overfishing. 
The full effects of the recent tremendous expansion of the fishery 
cannot yet be measured. The yellowtail stock is showing some signs 
of reduced abundance, with a high percentage of the available fish 
being removed each year. 

The haddock population, on the other hand, is more abundant than 
at any time in the past ten years because of the reduction in the num- 
ber of large trawlers. The larger spawning population which will 
result should insure good catches in the next several years. 

To compensate for the decline in production caused by reductions 
in gear and manpower, the North Atlantic staff has encouraged the 
use of various edible species formerly discarded for lack of a market. 
‘These have resulted in increased landings of the angler-fish, raja-fish, 
and red hake. A wholly new industry for the canning of sea mussels 
was developed largely as a result of the Service’s encouragement and 
information on available supplies. During the 1942-43 season a pack 
of 40,000 cases, representing more than a million pounds of food, was 
made. Alewives, which this year supported an important canning 
industry, were stocked in many suitable streams from which they had 
been eliminated by dams or overfishing. The program of creating 
runs of Atlantic salmon in streams now devoid of them also is meet- 
ing with success, judging by the large seaward migration of salmon 
smolts in the Pemaquid River. | 

Middle Atlantic Area.—Crab production, always an important in- 
dustry in the Middle Atlantic and Chesapeake Bay States, assumed 
new significance when the war cut off the annual imports of 10 million 
pounds of canned crab meat from Japan. Besides furnishing gen- 
eral guidance to the States in maintaining a high level of crab produc- 
tion, the Service has conducted specific studies in an area set aside 
by the State of Virginia as a seasonal sanctuary for spawning crabs. 
The early results have been encouraging, indicating an increase in the 
number of spawning crabs and providing evidence that the sanctuary 
principle in crab conservation is both biologically and administra- 
tively sound. The crab population in the Chesapeake, as well as com- 
mercial production, has increased appreciably since the refuge was 
established. 

A marked increase in the yield of striped bass on the Atlantic coast, 
especially from Chesapeake Bay to New England, occurred during the 
1942 season. This was mainly the result of unusually successful 
spawning in Chesapeake Bay during 1940 and was similar to the 
period of abundance which began in 1936 as a result of a good spawn- 
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ing season in the same region in 1934, In accordance with a recom- 
mendation of the Service, in which the Atlantic States Marine Fish- 
eries Commission concurred, several additional Atlantic Coast States 
have adopted legal size limit of 16 inches for striped bass. Compared 
with smaller limits, the 16-inch size insures a larger return from the 
resource by providing for a greater aggregate production over a 
longer period from each brood of fish. 

Recommendations for the management of the Atlantic coast shad 
fishery were submitted to the State conservation departments and the 
Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission. In the Hudson River, 
where restoration of the shad runs has been singularly successful, the 
catch was increased within biological sound limits to meet the war- 
time need for additional food. The Hudson yielded more than 4,000,- 
000 pounds of shad during the 1943 fishing season, compared with 
yields of about 3,500,000 pounds immediately before the war. In the 
Chesapeake Bay, where depletion of the shad fisheries has been rela- 
tively severe, the fishing rate was somewhat reduced as a result of the 
manpower shortage and kindred difficulties. This reduced intensity 
of fishing will allow more shad to spawn and should assist in restoring 
the population. 


South Atlantic and Gulf Areas.—Ma)jor efforts were directed toward 


maintaining or increasing production by encouraging the marketing 
of previously little used .species,.by having certain areas opened to 
commercial fishing, and by assisting the industry with priority, food 
rationing, manpower and other wartime problems. Such duties, con- 
nected with the Office of Fishery Coordination, became practically a 
full-time responsibility early in March, hence biological research was 
of necessity curtailed and only those programs that could not be drop- 
ped without serious consequences received attention. 

Pacific Area.—Biological investigations of salmon and herring in 
Alaska were directed toward meeting wartime demands for additional 
millions of pounds of fishery products from this region. 

Study of the Alaska herring populations was continued and from 
the information obtained it was possible to predict the size and abun- 
dance of herring that will be available in the coming year and to allot 
quotas to permit the maximum catch without causing depletion. 

Biological studies of pink salmon were continued at the Little Port 
Walter field station in southeastern Alaska where a two-way salmon 
counting weir is operated. The first completed runs from this point 
showed that only 2.7 percent of the pink salmon survived the period 
spent at sea. This knowledge was used in predicting the size of the 
commercial} catch for 1948 and the prediction was made available to 
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the industry so that operations could be planned to make as large a 
catch as possible without endangering the stock. 

In the Bristol Bay area adequate numbers of spawning red salmon 
were observed in many of the streams. A migration of 360,000 adult 
red salmon was counted through the weir at Brook’s Lake, the largest 
run since the installation of the weir. The marking experiments -on 
young salmon in the Naknek River system indicated the Bessey 
of a good run of red salmon in 1945. 

While handicapped by a greatly reduced fishing fleet, fewer Ashore 
men, and fewer workers in shore plants, the pilchard industry is faced 
with larger demands for canned sardines, oil, and meal than ever 
before. In spite of production difficulties the total Pacific coast catch 
during the 1942-43 season was 550,000 tons—within 6 percent of the 
average for the preceding 5 years. The bulk of the fish were larger 
than in several past seasons, owing to unusual availability of pilchards 
314 and 414 years old. 

Because of the need of maintaining the yield of pilchards at as 
high a level as possible without endangering the future supply, the 
emphasis in pilchard research is direeted toward devising means of 
measuring the resource and determining the effect of the fishery 
upon it. 

As a consequence of wartime demands for vitamin A, intensive 
fisheries for certain species of sharks were carried on along the Pacific 
coast of the United States and Mexico. The Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice has acted as a clearing house between the several State conservation 
agencies on the Pacific coast in encouraging and effecting interstate 
collaboration in shark research. 

Great Lakes area.—Production of food fishes in the Great Lakes 
area received a severe setback through failure of the 1943 spring fishery 
for smelt. Despite elaborate preparations of the Service and cooper- 
ating State and Federal agencies for the fullest exploitation of the run, 
this fishery, which had been expected to yield 10 million pounds, pro- 
duced no more than g quarter of a million. The scarcity of smelt has 
been attributed to severe mortality, the cause of which is unknown. 

Improved market conditions have resulted in increased yields and 
better utilization of carp, suckers, and other low-priced fishes. 

In the Great Lakes area the manpower shortage handicapped pro- 
duction much more severely than did scarcity of equipment. The 
shortage was particularly severe in the heavily industrialized areas 
where the transfer of numbers of professional fishermen to war fac- 
tories aggravated the condition created by the induction of large num- 
bers into the armed forces. 
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The International Board of Inquiry, established in 1940 by the 
Governments of the United States and Canada to study methods of 
preserving and developing the Great Lakes fishing industry, submitted 
a report on its findings to the Department of State. Most significant 
of the Board’s recommendations were those calling for unified control 
and continuous scientific observation of the fisheries. 

Shellfish investigations—Oyster production in the United States 
has declined by 50 percent from the level maintained in the 1890's. 
Although the Pacific coast oyster industry has made substantial 
growth during this period, the decline on the Atlantic coast has been 
so marked that the general downward trend has not been checked. Its 
principal cause is the system of free fishing which prevails in most 
of the Atlantic Coast States and which prevents full utilization of 
our oyster grounds. 

Although the quantity and quality of oysters produced in any area 
can be greatly increased by cultivation, only about 13 percent of the 
oyster bottoms in our coastal waters are developed by scientific methods 
of oyster farming. Because of the objection on the part of many 
southern states to leasing public oyster bottoms to individuals for cul- 
tivation, the Service has developed and is advocating a system of 
state management of public grounds, under which oyster fishermen 
would cultivate and harvest the oysters under the supervision of the 
state. It is estimated that such a plan, put into operation on even 
half the public grounds, would double the yield from these beds. 

In areas in which private cultivation of oysters is practiced, the 
Service continued its assistance by issuing frequent bulletins on the 
progress of oyster spawning and setting, so that growers might obtain 
a@ maximum crop of seed. Assistance was also given in protecting 
oyster beds against starfish, drills, and other enemies, and instances 
of oyster mortality due to industrial pollution were investigated. 

The State of Maryland has undertaken a system of management of 
the oyster resources of the Potomac River, based on the Service’s rec- 
ommendations following a survey of this river. 

At the request of the State of Texas, a survey was made of present 
conditions on the principal oyster grounds and numerous administra- 
tive and legislative changes were suggested to permit more efficient 
utilization of this resource through cultivation or oyster farming. 

Comprehensive studies conducted jointly by the Service and the 
Washington Department of Fisheries helped to increase production 
of the oyster introduced from Japan in 1902. The industry has de- 
pended upon annual importations of seed from Japan, hence its exist- 
ence was threatened by the outbreak of war. Methods of propagation 
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have now been developed by local oyster growers, giving promise of the 
continuance of the industry. | 

As part of the program to stimulate the production of oysters 
through cultivation, a cooperative experimental and demonstration 
oyster farm was established in North Carolina on North River, in the 
vicinity of the Fish and Wildlife Service station at Beaufort. The 
materials and equipment for the farm were supplied by the State of 
North Carolina, and supervision was furnished by the Service. Utili- 
zation of acreage in the vicinity of the demonstration farm, in addition 
to that which is being acquired by private concerns in other sections 
of the State, should yield in the next 2 years from 2 to 5 million pounds 
of oyster meat, create a profitable market for the large supply of seed 
oysters on the natural beds, and expedite establishment of an impor- 
tant commercial industry for future employment by fishermen. 

Management of angling resources.—Sport fisheries in inland waters 
are known to attract more than 12,000,000 persons annually. In ad- 
dition to providing recreation for large numbers of people they are 
a source of food especially important in wartime when, because of 
the scarcity of meats, it is difficult to provide a balanced diet. For 
various reasons there has been a progressive decline in the abundance 
of game and pan fishes and it is the purpose of Service investigations 
to develop methods of management which will assist in maintaining 
and improving the angling resources of our lakes and streams. 

A 5-year study of experimental fish management in the Pisgah 
National Forest in North Carolina and other carefully controlled ex- 
periments in the Sierra Nevada Mountains in California show that it 
is possible to plant too many fish. Overstocking, it was found, in- 
creased the demand for food far beyond the available supply, with 
disastrous effects on both the planted and native trout populations. 
Large plantings of young fish in the fall were largely lost and did 
not materially affect the catch in later years. Legal-size fish planted 
in the spring in numbers adjusted to the available food supply and 
the size of the resident trout population, on the other hand, resulted in 
an increase of about 300 percent in the number of fishes caught. 

The farm fish pond assumes especial importance in wartime when 
home production of food is more necessary than ever and the scarcity 
of other meats emphasizes the value of fish in the diet. Furthermore, 
land which is of little value for other purposes may frequently be 
utilized for ponds and brought into a high state of production. Ap- 
preciating these facts, the Service has devoted much time and effort 
to the development of better methods of pond management. The 
amount of edible fish produced in any body of water depends very 
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largely on the methods employed in operating the pond and +x - 
ments are now in progress to show the way to better manz>- - 
The largemouth black bass and the bluegill sunfish appear to +» 

species best suited to farm ponds but they must be present = 

proper proportion for good results. Experiments at Letor: 

Va., and Welaka, Fla., indicate that the best ratio of sunfish te - 
is 8 or 10 to 1, instead of 15 to 1 as usually recommended. 

One of the most important problems in pond culture ts the «—_ 
of objectionable vegetation which may make the pond unfist.a! ¥ 
decrease its productivity. In the past, control of pond weel: c-:. 
involved the laborious and expensive method of removal by :- 
Later it was found that vegetation could be controlled by app!:ca 
of copper sulphate and sodium arsenite. This method ha: 5 
very effective in farm ponds. A further advance is the di~:- 
that the coarser aquatic plants can be controlled indirectly by t:+ 
of certain inorganic fertilizers, These fertilizers promote the z : 
of filamentous and “water bloom” algae which smother the > 
weeds and prevent their growth. | 

Fish protection and engineering developments.—For the pis 
years the supply of salmon in the Columbia River has steadily de ° - 
presumably as a result of the combined influence of overexpt: +: 
and the interference of dams and diversions of water. S:at- 
studies of the commercial catch records have been made to deter 
the present status and trend of the resource. A survey of the +1: 
ing and rearing areas of the Columbia River watershed neared 
pletion during the year. It included: spawning potentialiiw 
needs for fish protection at dams and diversions, and the p>- 
status of the salmon population. Upon the basis of the fi 
programs of fish protection and rehabilitation are prepared. \ 
attention has been given to salvaging the runs of salmon that for 
spawned above Grand Coulee Dam by transplanting them to t 
turies below that point. The success of this program deperi: » 
the return of the fish at maturity to the tributaries into which t-° 
their parents were transplanted. Accordingly, marking expenz 
have been conducted to determine the accuracy of homing. (© 
marking studies have been designed to ascertain the relative nrr’- 
various hatchery procedures, particularly the length of the rms 
period. The large-scale operation of hatcheries in the salvage ° 
gram has introduced unprecedented problems of nutrition and 2:- 
control which have been the subject of extensive investigation. k- 
of the findings have already been applied. 
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Preservation of the salmon resourees of the Sacramento River, 
.reatened by the construction of Shasta Dam, continued to receive 
ie Service’s attention in cooperation with the Bureau of Reclamation. 
_ comprehensive report has been prepared on the work of the last 
years. The situation on the Sacramento reached a critical stage 
1 November 1942, when the Shasta Dam became an impassable barrier 
» salmon migrating upstream. Because of the height of the dam, 
/1s not feasible to provide fish ladders as was done at Bonneville 
nd a salvage plan has been developed. This involves the transfer of 
10st of the early run fish to Deer Creek, a tributary of the Sacramento 
iver, where they will be allowed to spawn naturally. The remainder 
f the spring-run fish and the early part of the fall run will be held 
1 the ponds in Battle Creek and spawned artificially. The greater 
art of the salmon ascending the Sacramento in the fall will be held 
et ween racks constructed in the river over gravel beds suitable for 
pawning. Observations during the spawning season of 1942 showed 
hat many salmon spawned successfully on these beds. 

Pollution studies —Among establishments vital to the war, muni- 
ions factories, plants manufacturing cellulose derivatives, distilleries 
rroducing industrial alcohol from grains, petroleum refineries, and 
ven shipyards are discharging voluminous effluents that create new 
ollution problems in many localities. 

With the continued cooperation of the War Department, investiga- 
ions of conditions produced by these effluents and laboratory studies 
if the toxicity of the wastes and means of denaturing them have been 
he major tasks of the Water Quality Laboratories of this Service 
luring the past year. Where feasible, recommendations for control 
1ave been made to the proper authorities. Investigations of various 
1ew effluents are now in progress and reports on acetylene wastes, metal 
courings, and several munitions effluents have been completed. 

In addition to studying wartime pollution, units of this Service 
1ave cooperated extensively with the State of Mississippi in a pollu- 
10n-abatement program, and with the Republic of Colombia on special 
oroblems. A new and very accurate method of bio-assay of effluent 
toxins has been devised and measurements made of the peculiar and 
jetrimental oxygen demand of oil films. 


WILDLIFE CONSERVATION LAWS AND REGULATIONS 


Wildlife-conservation statutes administered by the Service include 
the: (1) Lacey Act, (2) Migratory Bird Treaty Act, (3) Migratory 
Bird Conservation Act, (4) Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act, (5) 
Black Bass Law, (6) law protecting wildlife and property on Federal 
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refuges (sec. 84, Criminal Code), (7) Bald Eagle Act, and (8) 
through the Alaska Game Commission, the Alaska Game Law of 1923, 
as amended. 

Major amendments to the Migratory Bird Treaty Act regulations in 
1942 lengthened the season on waterfowl] from 60 days in 1941 to 70 
days, permitted hunting each day from sunrise to sunset, and provided 
for possession of legally killed birds for 30 days after the close of the 
season. 

The 69 salaried Federal game law enforcement officers, working 
alone or in cooperation with state conservation agents and United 
States deputy game wardens, obtained convictions of 2,567 violators 
of wildlife protection statutes, resulting in fines totaling $75,215.26 
and jail sentences of 2,826 days (table 2). 


TABLE 1.—Cases of violation of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act disposed of during the 
year and cases still pending on June 30, 1943 


Disposition Number Pending Number 
Conviction__-__-__-_-_--__-_-___ 383 From preceding year__-__-___-__ 160 
Dismissal. o250 sn 65 New caseS_._...---...----~ _—_-. 419 
INO ROS uso a ee te 15 pe 
Found not guilty, jury trial__.___ 41 WO ove Joo ss eee Gee 588 

Closed without prosecution_____- 15 
No bill rendered___._____...__-- 3 Disposed of__--------.-----_-~-- §24 

Closed by death__--_-__-_____ 2 
—- Pending at end of year___.___._-~-- 64 

pi Wo): | Reread ee 524 


TaBLE 2.—Summary of penalties imposed during the year for violations of wildlife 
conservation laws 


Act . Convie- Fines and | Jail sen- 

tions costs tences 

Number Dollars Days 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act.......--...-..------------- eee ne eeee- 383 | 12, 200.85 {615 
Migratory Bird Conservation Act__._...............---..---------- 32 1, 070. 00 2180 
Mizratory Bird Elunting Stamp Act............-.....-.-.-----..--- 44 930.00 ]-.......-- oe 
Wildlife Refuge Trespass CU cb torino apse et tee ts ates eaten 9 436. 70 31,08 
es Mess ibpl River Wildlife and Fish Refuge Act.._......-.-- 2 0 » A 
Bate pacecitions resulting from Lacey Act Investigations. ....--- 73 | 3,321.05 8175 
State laws, cooperative prosecutions. ._...-....----.---------------- 2,021 | 57, 206. 66 338 
Black Bass Act. c2c2 eons he eh er hehe hates osc eeeedeuce 1 15.00 |__....------ 
J Hs) 1] Cae Set EE ea OR OR ee Tae ROR PRE 2,567 | 75, 215. 26 2, 826 


1 Also, 300 days suspended in 4 cases and probation for 34 years in 21 cases. 
2 Also, 2.730 days suspended in 8 cases. 

3 Probation. 

* Suspended. 

3 Also, 1,126 days suspended in 25 cases. 


Reduced travel by civilians has resulted in a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the number of permits issued for the importation of live wild 
birds and animals. However, service men returning from overseas 
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are bringing home many birds and animals as pets. Importation per- 
mits issued during the fiscal year were 751 as compared with 1,371 for 
the preceding year. Birds imported last year numbered 56,211. This 
year only 27,731 were entered of which 15,000 were quail from Mexico 
for restocking purposes. A request for a permit to import chaffinches 
(a prohibited species) was denied. The total number of animals im- 
ported was 5,880, of which 3,675 were Rhesus monkeys to be used in 
scientific experimentation, and 32 were black bears. 

Scientific collecting permits were reduced in numbers from 1,779 
to 1,510. Only 97 new permits of this kind were issued. There was 
a corresponding reduction in the number of outstanding scientific pos- 
session permits from 604 to 563. New scientific possession permits 
were issued during the year to 22 persons. Permits issued to take 
birds and mammals in Alaska for scientific purposes numbered 20. 
There was practically no change in the number of bird-banding per- 
mits, which on June 30 numbered 2,390. 

Permittees reported raising in captivity 2,668 wild geese, and 49,943 
-wild ducks, of which 46,827 were mallards. Other species raised in- 
cluded black ducks, wood ducks, pintails, green-winged teals, and red- 
heads. The Nation’s meat supply was increased by the sale of 19,391 
of these ducks and 379 geese for food. Migratory waterfowl sold for 
propagating purposes included 4,741 ducks and 867 geese. In addition, 
6,481 ducks and 178 geese from game farms were liberated. 

Permits issued to protect crops from depredations by birds num- 
bered 688, but only a few of these authorized the actual killing of the 
birds, and then, only after frightening devices were found to be 
ineffective. To abate crop damage in Colorado, an order was issued 
‘to permit the taking of mallards only from December 24, 1942, to 
January 31, 1943 on agricultural fields in a few areas within the State. 

One whaling shore station and three catcher or killer boats were 
licensed to take and process whales on the California coast, for which 
$1,250 in fees were collected and deposited in the United States 
Treasury. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE ALASKAN GAME LAW 


_ The Alaska Game Commission employs 23 persons, who, with the 
executive officers, operate 5 planes, 3 sea-going vessels, 17 motor 
vehicles, and numerous inboard and outboard motor crafts in the 
enforcement of the game law throughout the Territory. 

Cooperative patrols were made with the Royal Mounted Police of 
Canada to prevent smuggling of high-grade furs. Valuable service 
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was given to the Army, Navy, and law enforcement agencies in the 
furnishing of expert knowledge regarding the Territory, its people, 
climate, and terrain. 

Wildlife protection problems in the Territory increased in pro- 
portion to the great influx of men in the armed: forces and workers 
on the Alaska Highway. However, these problems were soon largely 
solved by intensive patrols, arrests, speedy convictions, and coopera- 
tion of the military authorities and superintendents of road camps. 

During the year 133 persons were convicted for violation of the 
game laws. Their fines and ‘sentences totaled $3,765 and 810 days 
in jail. In addition, they forfeited furs, boats, guns, and traps having 
a value in excess of $12,000. Fifty percent of the receipts of the 
Alaska Game Commission are covered into the Territorial school fund, 
and the remainder is deposited-in the Tréasury of the United States. 

The Game Commission began its annual meeting in Juneau on 
January 22.. Policies were formulated, regulations were discussed, 
and the official stations of some of the wildlife agents were changed 
in response to shifts in populations. Following the meeting, the ex- 
ecutive officer conferred with Service officials in Chicago and Wash- 
ington, D. C., regarding the conservation and development of the 
Territorial wildlife resources. 


ADMINISTRATION OF ALASKA FISHERY LAWS AND REGULATIONS 


The Fish and Wildlife Service, which is charged with the responsi- 
bility for regulating the time, place, and method of commercial fish- 
ing in Alaska under the authority vested in the Department by the 
act of June 6, 1924, continued ‘its established program for the man- 
agement and conservation of the fisheries to assure a stabilized maxi- 
mum yield. Vigilant control over these valuable resources is necessary 
to prevent unwise exploitation at any time; in a period of emer- 
gency which might well extend beyond the anticipated duration of the 
war into a post-war period, when food requirements will be great, 
the need for such control is doubly important. Careful observation 
of fishery runs and escapements in an effort to assure maximum utili- 
zation of the resources without endangering the future supply is of the 
greatest importance. As a result of this management program, sea- 
sonal opening and closing dates, weekly closed periods, and gear re- 
strictions, were adjusted from time to time to permit additional catches 
of salmon and other fishes in such quantities as observations indicated 
were wise. 
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Because of travel-conditions,; no public hearings were held on the 
Pacific coast on proposed changes in fishery regulations, though such 
hearings are customary. In the circumstances the industry was in- 
vited to submit recommendations for changes in the regulations to - 
the Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service for consideration in the 
preparation of the 1943 regulations. 

In protecting the fishing grounds, eight patrol vessels and five 
smal] high-speed boats were used in 1942, effectively supplemented in 
several districts by Government-owned airplanes. Four of the patrol 
boats previously used in this work were taken over by the armed 
forces. The personnel identified with fishery protective work num- 
bered 105, as compared with 190 in 1941. They included fishery 
management agents, stream guards, weir operators, vessel crews, and 
biologists. In addition, nine wildlife agents of the Alaska Game 
Commission, deputized to. enforce the Alaska fishery laws and regu- 
lations, were uctive during the fishing season in patrol work. 

Weirs for counting escapement of spawning salmon were operated 
in seven representative streams, and biological investigations concern- 
ing the salmon and herring were continued on a limited scale. 

Although every effort was made by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
to insure the maximum possible utilization of fishery products con- 
sistent with conservation requirements, in order to meet heavy de- 
mands especially for canned salmon for military rations and for 
lend-lease requirements, the yield of these products did not reach the 
high level of 1941. The principal causes for the decreased produc- 
tion in 1942 were manpower shortages, transportation difficulties, loss 
of floating equipment by operators to military agencies, and to a 
great extent, actual military operations in parts of central and west- 
ern Alaska which prevented full-scale fishing. | 

Plans have been tentatively formulated for post-war activities in 
connection with the management of Alaska fishery and fur-seal re- 
sources. Briefly, they will include more efficient patrol facilities; 
bases in Alaska for repair, maintenance, and storage of patrol ves- 
sels; investigations of fishery resources now not utilized; an extensive 
program for the improvement of existing spawning areas and their 
tributary waters; and expansion of the Government-owned byprod- 
ucts industry on the Pribilof Istands to include a plant on St. George 
and an enlarged factory on St. Paul Island where fur seal carcasses 
and blubber may be reduced to valuable meal and oil. 

The total output of Alaska fishery products in the calendar year 
1942 was 306,013,424 pounds, valued at $56,507,699, compared with 
431,125,520 pounds, valued at $63,477,295 in 1941. The estimated 
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value of the catch to the fishermen was about $17,429,700, or more 
than 2 million dollars more than in the preceding year. The number 
of persons employed in the various branches of the fisheries was 
93.916. | 

Salmon products represented about 83 percent of the weight, and 
about 90 percent of the value, of Alaska fishery products in 1942. 
Almost 93 percent of the salmon products consisted of canned salmon, 
the pack amounting to 5,075,866 cases, or 236,524,688 pounds, valued 
at $48,298,913. Compared with the pack in the preceding year, the 
output of canned salmon in 1942 showed a decrease of about 27 per- 
cent in quantity and about 14 percent in value. One hundred can- 
neries were operated, nine less than in 1941, and the number of 
persons employed decreased from 21,994 to 19,946. 

In the herring industry, the number of operating plants was re- 
duced from 13 in 1941 to 4 in 1942. This decrease was due to curtailed 
operations in southeastern and western Alaska and to consolidation 
of those in central Alaska. Production of salt herring and oil and 
meal was substantially reduced. 

Halibut landed by the Alaska fleet, which comprises American 
vessels landing more than half of their catches at Alaska or British 
Columbia ports rather than in the United States, totaled 25,387,000 
pounds, valued at $3,555,000. In 1941, comparable figures were 15,- 
984,120 pounds of halibut valued at $1,552,658. 

Several of the minor fisheries showed a considerable gain over the 
previous year due to increased demands, especially for trout, sablefish, 
sharks, and clams, but the catch of cod, flounders, rockfishes, “lingcod”, 
and shrimps declined to a marked degree. 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGES 


Despite the war and its checking effect on the national wildlife 
refuge program through the loss of trained personnel and of funds 
such as formerly had been expended in furtherance of the program, 
the wildlhfe refuges have played an important part in the Nation’s 
wartime economy. The complete shut-down of CCC camps, WPA 
projects and other work relief programs, and the restrictions on con- 
struction to save critical materials for war necessitated drastic changes 
in the job of developing lands for wildlife. 

Personnel turn-over has been high, and approximately 20 percent of 
the trained men of the Division of Wildlife Refuges have gone into 
the armed forces or into defense industries. While the services of 
these keymen have been lost to us for the duration, the training pro- 
gram of the Division has enabled us to replace them with subordinates. 
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Fire protection of valuable timber and grazing resources, forest 
industries, and strategic facilities on refuge areas was placed high on 
the list of major objectives and a special allotment of funds under the 
Sixth Supplemental Defense Act of 1942 enabled us to keep fire losses 
in forest and grazing areas to a minimum in the zone in which its 
expenditure was authorized. However, the loss of CCC and WPA 
personnel in forest fire suppression activities was keenly felt. 

Flood damage of serious proportions resulting from heavy precipi- 
tation occurred on refuge developments in the West and Middle West, 
and in some instances extensive, costly repairs are necessary in order 
to replace damaged structures, dikes, and other water-control facilities. 

As a result of management studies, it has been found possible to 
permit increased utilization of range lands within waterfowl breeding 
areas without reducing production on the nesting grounds. As a 
matter of fact, the more abundant rainfall in the Northern Great Plains 
region has so increased the density of nesting cover that: light fall 
and winter grazing of nesting habitat has been found desirable in 
maintaining the coverts in a condition most favorable to the waterfowl. 
These modifications are of particular significance during the present 
national emergency when there is an increased demand for meat 
production. 

Protective maintenance measures have resulted in extending the life 
of such equipment as trucks, cars, tractors, and draglines; and the 
restricted use of automobiles and the release of thousands of tires 
by the Service have undoubtedly been a materia] aid in the rubber 
conservation program. 

The following areas were established as national wildlife refuges 
during the year: Chassahowitzka, an area of 3,156 acres in Hernando 
County, Fla., designated for the protection of migratory waterfowl 
(Public Land Order, June 15, 1943); Slade, an area of 3,000 acres 
in Kidder County, N. Dak., acquired through the bequest of the late 
George T. Slade, noted wildlife conservationist; Chincoteague, 8,809 
acres of some of the finest resting and wintering waterfowl lands in 
Accomac County, Va.; and Skagit, an area of 2,518 acres in Skagit 
County, Wash., for resting and feeding waterfowl. 

The Hailstone National Wildlife Refuge, an easement area of 2,655 
acres in Stillwater County, Mont., for breeding waterfowl, has been 
administered as a refuge for some time but was only recently covered 
by Executive order (E. O. December 31, 1942). 

One public land order, June 18, 1943, revoked the Matanzas Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge due to a decision by the General Land Office 
that no Federal lands were included. 
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Fish and W 


TaBLe 3. ia da and ran = nal wildlife ted administered by the 
ife fae 


June 30, 1943 


Classification Number Acres 
For migratory waterfow]......._...-..._.-...-------- eee ne ee ee eee eee eee 188 2, 971, 381 
For other migratory birds and general wildlife...............-...--.------------- 25 3, 982, 580 
For re monger DifdS 2266 sos ee ee ae k eS cee eee ee ee 44 1 §5 677 
FOr Dig GOING con oe Fee ae ee eee ee ese taeece cee ceed sneer eeetae teas 16 3 10, 578, 050 
Patusent  Resarchi Refuge, IN ose eee Se ee es gue a oe epee 1 263 
TPOtAL wos cseeboe sec kee acetone eae ee soy ees ve ote 274 17, 620, 320 


1 Decrease under last year’s tabulation due to dropping Siskiwit Refuge, Mich. (added to the Isle pare 
apie he eee mes Refuge, Fla. (General Land Office decision), and to the more accurate 
? Decrease under last year’s tabulation due to more accurate calculation of project acreages. 

Land Acquisition.—Because of the war’s effect on land acquisition, 
most noticeable through the demands for extensive areas by the War 
and Navy Departments with the consequent need for land valuation 
engineers, there has been a slowing in the purchase of refuge lands. 
Marked increases in land prices have also been a retarding factor in 
refuge-land acquisition. Consequently, such purchases as have been 
made were almost exclusively limited to those adjacent to lands already 
in possession to insure their better control. 

Although operating with a substantially smaller staff, much atten- 
tion has been given to the legal and technical prerequisites to the vest- 
ing of titles in the United States of previously optioned lands and to 
the preparation of material for Executive orders establishing the 
refuges. 

The Migratory Bird Conservation Commission approved the acqui- 
sition of 13 tracts on 6 refuges, totaling 5,819.26 acres and the lease of 3 
tracts on 3 refuges, totaling 3,528.53 acres in 7 States. Most of these 
lands were urgently needed for the effective nee and adminis- 
tration of existing refuges. 

During the year, titles have been vested in the United States to 73 
tracts containing 36,378.39 acres in 18 States, and cadastral surveys 
have been made of 60 miles of refuge boundary and necessary sub- 
sidiary lines. 

More than 497,500 acres of lands and the crops and physical im- 
provements thereon have been examined, appraised, and type mapped 
for the Navy Department, the values determined amounting to $12, 
116,347.46. For the same Department, 54 miles of boundary and sub- 
sidiary lines were resurveyed, and topographic surveys were made of 
2,552 acres of land. 

Personnel have also been called by the Department of Justice to 
appear as expert witnesses in the prosecution of condemnation pro- 
ceedings directed toward the acquisition of certain of these lands. 
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Economic INVESTIGATIONS OF WILDLIFE RESOURCES 


To assist in the conservation of food and other resources, investiga- 
tions to improve the methods and materials used in the control of 
destructive animals were carried on, as were also studies for the im- 
provement of the management of waterfowl, upland game, and other 
wildlife. 

Control methods.—Intensive search was made for substitute rodent 
and predator poisons to replace strychnine, red squill, and thallium. 
The war has resulted in a shortage of these materials which formerly 
were imported in large quantities from French Indo-China, North 
Africa, and Germany, respectively. A large number of organic and 
inorganic toxic chemicals was obtained or synthesized for bio-assaying 
and field testing. Extracts were procured or prepared from numerous 
native and South American poisonous plants. A few of these have 
proved to be very toxic and, therefore, worthy of further investiga- 
tion. In locating new materials, cooperation was obtained from 
several industrial chemical concerns and drug manufacturers and from 
various research organizations engaged in the hunt for new toxic 
agents for other types of pest control. 

Good progress was made in adapting one of the newer poisons, zinc 
phosphide, for control of rats and field rodents. This compound is 
now In use in various western areas as a substitute for thallium. 
Other promising new or substitute materials are being extensively 
tested under field conditions. 

Constant effort is being directed toward making highly selective the 
methods used in control of injurious mammals, and gratifying prog- 
ress has been made. It was found that birds can be deterred from 
feeding on poisoned rodent baits by treating the cereal ingredient with 
a brilliant dye. This treatment does not alter the acceptibility of the 
bait to rodents, but makes it unattractive to ground-feeding birds. A 
number of new deterrents were tested to determine their value in pro- 
tecting packaged foods, ship calking, telephone cables, and insulating 
material from rats and other rodents. 

The practicability of combining an emetic with poisoned baits for 
rats was successfully demonstrated. This finding is expected to have 
far-reaching effect in operational rat control as the exposing of rat 
poisons so treated will be much less dangerous to dogs, cats, and other 
pets. 

Red squill supplies—The application of the red squill fortifica- 
tion process developed in 1941 continues to widen. The city of New 
Orleans’ fortification plant, built according to Service specifications, is 
operating successfully, making possible the conversion of large quan- 
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tities of low-grade squill into a usable control product. Without 
fortification, much of the squill imported has a low raticide value. The 
British and Chinese governments, at their requests, have been supplied 
with specifications for construction and operation of fortifying plants. 

The propagation of red squill in this hemisphere received further 
impetus through consummation of an agreement with the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, and through 
initiation of a propagation program in Mexico by the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. In connection with these developments the Service is 
giving technical assistance pertaining to the toxicity of squill stocks, 
and to the use of squill in rat-controlled programs. 

Marsh management.—Coastal dim-out regulations forced the aban- 
donment of continuous 24-hour burning as a marsh-management tech- 
nic in the Gulf Coast region. After demonstrating the need for 
controlled marsh burning to increase the growth of desirable vegeta- 
tion as food for cattle, fur animals, and other wildlife, limited approval 
for such operations was obtained from defense authorities. Continued 
progress was made in demonstrating the utility of regulated grazing 
on Gulf Coast marsh areas dedicated to wildlife preservation. Assist- 
ance was given to interested groups in the development of new war- 
time markets for marsh products and byproducts. 

Control of pest plants —Giant cut-grass (Zizaniopsis), a trouble- 
some pest in southern marshes, was found to be 90 percent controlled 
by one under-water cutting during the period of maximum runner 
growth, which, in the latitude of Reelfoot Lake, Tenn., is usually in 
late August. Spatterdock (Vymphaea) was 85 percent controlled by 
under-water cuttings in June, late July, and August. More than 80 
percent control of lotus (Velumbo) was accomplished by one under- 
water cutting in water 5 feet deep during the period of maximum 
flowering. The planting of desirable competitor species following con- 
trol was the subject of experiment to determine its practicability as a 
measure for preventing or retarding return of pest species. Granular 
48 percent. muriate of potash gives promise of being valuable for control 
of acommon rush (Juncus acuminatus), which is sometimes a weed pest 
in shallow ponds. 

Propagation of waterfowl foods.—The effects of various commercial 
fertilizers on the growth of important duck foods were investigated 
under controlled conditions in experimental ponds. Light fall burn- 
ing was found to stimulate germination of seeds of a variety of impor- 
tant moist-soil grasses and sedges. 

U pland game-bird management.—Technical assistance was rendered 
to the game departments of 18 States in connection with their upland 
game development and research programs. Diets for the bobwhite 
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111 consisting of materials available under wartime conditions were 
mulated and tested. 

Véldlife of forest and range.—Investigations of forest-game man- 
‘ment practices in the Southeast with emphasis on the preservation 


the wild turkey were concluded. In cooperation with the State of | 


XAS, investigations were begun of land-management and grazing 
ictices affecting economically important game resources in the Ed- 
rds Plateau, the center of the Nation’s mohair industry. 
A. study of overpopulated deer range in Nevada yielded information 
which management recommendations were made to the Nevada 
me Commission and to the Federal Forest Service. Sample areas 
ywed an average of 4 and 16 deer per 100 acres on summer and win- 
- ranges, respectively. On wide areas, livestock and deer ranges 
re seriously overutilized. 
Pocket gopher investigations on the Grand Mesa, Colo., in coopera- 
in with the Forest Service, determined average populations of 214 
r acre on meadows, 814 on sagebrush types, and 3014 per acre on 
en parks. These rodents, on the basis of test plots, were taking as 
ich forage as the allotted range cattle. The costs of control may 
ove uneconomic unless slow population recovery justifies spreading 
e operations over several years. Long-time projects in Mississippi, 
‘egon, Montana, California, and Arizona were placed on & main- 
xance basis for the duration of the war. 


Fur ANIMAL PRODUCTION 


Because of the war, basic research in reproduction, nutrition, and 
r fibers has been greatly reduced. A special effort is being made, 
»wever, to keep the work alive so that continuity. can be maintained. 
During the 1943 breeding season, experiments were conducted to 
‘termine whether delayed implantation is a controlling factor in 
e length of gestation in mink. Investigations were continued to 
‘termine the optimum time in the ovulation period to breed foxes. 
he unit at Swarthmore College cooperated with the U. S. Fur Animal 
xperiment Station at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., on this work. 
Nutrition studies —Work was continued at Cornell University, 
hhaca, N. Y., to learn more about possible substitutes for raw meat in 
‘e rations of fur animals. Raw carcasses of foxes proved entirely 
itisfactory when comprising 25 percent of the ration. | 
Preliminary results obtained with the nitrogen balance method 
idicate that the amount of protein in the ration necessary to maintain 
juilibrium in foxes hes between 7 and 10 percent. The minimum 
‘quirement of thiamin chloride (B,) necessary to prevent B, defi- 
iency symptoms in the fox lies between 0.7 and 0.8 gm. per gram of 
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dry food. The U. S. Fur Animal Experiment Station, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., cooperated with the Cornell unit to make these de- 
terminations. The minimum requirements of calcium for growing 
pups were tentatively determined to be between 0.4 and 0.5 percent 
of the ration. The vitamin—A requirements of growing pups were 
studied with 70 animals after a depletion period of 29 to 41 days. 

Fur fiber studies—In cooperation with the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, studies were continued on the fur fiber characteristics asso- 
ciated with woolliness in domestic rabbits. 

Karakul fur investigations in cooperation with the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry have been continued on a very reduced scale. The final 
step of one phase of the breeding program was taken this year in the 
production of broadtail lambs by crossing the Karakul and Navajo 
sheep. The pelts produced were of good quality. 

New York fur animal experiment station—The scarcity of animal 
proteins seriously affects the production of fur animals as the food is 
largely composed of meat and meat products. Experiments were con- 
ducted at the station near Saratoga Springs during the past year to 
adapt rations of fur animals to the present emergency conditions. It 
was found that beef meal can be used to replace half the raw meat in 
the summer mink ration. Preliminary studies indicate that soybean 
meal, cotton seed meal, corn gluten meal, and peanut meal can be sim- 
ilarly recommended. 

Maryland fur animal field statton—A 5-page leaflet on “‘Recipes 
for Cooking Muskrat Meat” proved useful in the Service’s campaign 
for increasing the use of the meat of furred game. The 6,000 muskrat 
carcasses graded and sold from the 5,233-acre marsh area near Cam- 
bridge, Md. brought as much as 35 cents per carcass wholesale in the 
Baltimore market. Approximately 60 mature muskrats, 10 nutria, 
and 4 raccoons are maintained in pens at the station for controlled ex- 
periments. A total of 49 litters of muskrats was born in pens during 
the year, the number of litters per female runing from one to four ina 
season. The period for gestation for muskrats is believed to be 281% 
days. 

California rabbit experiment station.—Results from experimental 
work and cooperative relationships already established furnished the 
basis on which was developed a program for increased rabbit produc- 
tion. Rations containing less protein and a smaller proportion of 
concentrates are being studied. Hutches and accessory equipment 
construction requiring less critical materials are being emphasized. 
Studies have been made of the food conversion ability of rabbits of 
various ages, the effect of the woolly carrier on pelt values, cause of 
sore hocks, and malocclusion of teeth. 
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The staff at the station has devoted considerable time to answering 
correspondence and supplying information to those interested in rais- 
ing rabbits to supplement the dwindling family meat supply. Inform- 
ative material was sent to every State in the Union and to 30 foreign 
countries. 

Witpuirre DIsEASE INVESTIGATIONS 


Fur animal diseases.—Tests of six species have been conducted to de- 
termine the susceptibility of wild animals to distemper virus and thus 
ascertain whether they may serve as carriers of the disease. Mucoid 
enteritis kills many domestic rabbits, and every effort is being made 
to determine the cause of the disease and to prevent losses from it. 

Game bird diseases.—Control of avian botulism, the most devastat- 
ing of waterfowl diseases, is being attempted on an experimental basis 
at various Federal refuges through manipulation of water levels. The 
value of salvaging the affected waterfowl was demonstrated con- 
clusively by comparison of mortality figures for sick birds that had 
been hospitalized, banded, and released and for those that had not 
been hospitalized before released. The former show a much higher 
rate of complete recovery. 

Demonstration was made of botulism toxin in the blood stream of 
sick ducks picked up in the field. By the use of movable duck cages 
it was possible to demonstrate the presence of toxin in very shallow 
water which was rich in organic matter. Likewise maggots from 
birds that had died of botulism were found to be highly toxic and the 
soil under the carcasses was found to remain toxic for more than 
40 days. Studies were also made on the relationship of other soil 
and aquatic organisms to the botulism bacteria. 

Identification of the causative agent of quail rhinitis as a filterable 
virus verifies a theory of long standing as to the nature of this infec- 
tion. Cultivation and serial transmission on chick embryos provides 
means for the development of prophylactic control measures. 


CooPERATIVE WILDLIFE-MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


The 10 widely distributed Cooperative Wildlife Research Units 
were chiefly engaged during the year in surveying game populations, 
estimating surpluses that could be safely taken for meat and fur, 
studying game depredations upon farm and range crops, and investi- 
gating factors affecting game supplies. Of 87 projects, 23 were com- 
pleted and 38 were suspended because the investigators entered the 
armed forces. Research, training, and extension programs were 
actively carried on in Alabama, Iowa, Maine, Missouri, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Utah, and Virginia, at the land grant colleges, 
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cooperating with the State game commissions and the American Wild- 
life Institute. Unit leaders acted as advisors to State game depart- 
ments on conservation matters. In cooperation with the Texas Agni- 
cultural Extension Service, a 5-year wildlife extension program was 
completed in 221 of the 254 Texas counties, with more than 36,000 
owners participating on approximately 21 million acres of land. 


MIGRATORY Brirp INVESTIGATIONS 


The waterfowl situation—Continued favorable climatic and envi- 
ronmental conditions, and adherence to a sound management policy, 
have resulted in further increases in the continental population of 
ducks and geese. In 1943 fall migration of these birds should be the 
largest in several decades. Shortage of ammunition and transporta- 
tion, the departure of many hunters for the armed services or the war 
industries, together with other factors, are likely to reduce hunting 
pressure. In consequence, prospects are excellent for the building up 
of a stock of birds that will fully occupy the available habitat. Be 
cause of this there is a pressing need to provide adequate winter 
quarters where food supplies will beample. This condition is particu- 
larly acute on the Atlantic and Mississippi Flyways. 

Investigations in Canada.—Despite difficulties encountered in reach- 
ing (without the aid of automotive transportation) the out-of-the-way 
lakes, marshes, and river valleys that are frequented by waterfowl, 
the biologists of the Atlantic and Mississippi Flyways succeeded in 
covering important concentration areas in the Maritime and Prairie 
Provinces of Canada. Much of the success of the waterfowl! opera- 
tions in that country must be gratefully attributed to the whole- 
hearted cooperation of Dominion and Provincial game officials, and to 
others interested in the welfare of the birds. In addition to the 
information obtained directly by the Service biologists, the Canadian 
National Parks Bureau has made available the reports of its officers 
stationed in the Prairie Provinces and in British Columbia. . 

In Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta there were some losses 
caused by nest flooding, late freezes, and predatory animals, but the 
total was far less than losses a few years ago from drought. The 
biologists conclude that the prairie region of Canada has a substantial 
increase in its population of ducks and geese. Similarly, high water 
in the Maritime Provinces did some damage to early nests of the 
important black duck, but renestings were sufficiently numerous to 
produce a normal crop. An increase of waterfowl also was recorded 
in British Columbia. 

The leader of the Maine Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit, oper- 
ating in Quebec and New Brunswick during the month of August 
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1942, submitted a report upon the comparative status of the waterfowl 
in these two Provinces. While Quebec is not known to have extensive 
breeding grounds, there are important nesting areas in New Bruns- 
wick. Unmistakable evidence was found of a continuing increase in 
the number of ducks, particularly of the blue-winged and green- 
winged teals, 

Investigations m Newfoundland—In collaboration with the 
Department of Natural Resources of Newfoundland, two biologists of 
the Service worked in this crown colony during the month of June 
1942, obtaining series of specimens and useful information on the 
avifauna of the island. Important elements of the Canada goose 
population of the Atlantic Flyway appear to have their breeding 
grounds in this region. 

Investigations in Alaska.—Through the cooperation of the Alaska 
Game Commission, the biologist formerly assigned to the Mississippi 
Flyway, but now attached to that agency, was transported by air to the 
delta of the Yukon River where headquarters were again established 
at the village of Chevak. Work on the great waterfowl breeding 
grounds was just under way when it became necessary to suspend 
operations and send the Service representative to Washington on an 
urgent mission. Subsequent information, gathered by agents of the 
Alaska Game Commission, indicated that the numerical status of the 
Alaskan population of breeding waterfowl was generally satisfactory 
although the supply of geese appeared to be somewhat below normal. 

Investigations in Mexico.—Yor the purpose of filling a gap in our 
knowledge of waterfowl wintering grounds in Mexico, the biologist 
of the Pacific Flyway devoted 6 weeks to a survey in the State of 
Chihuahua. The number of ducks and geese wintering in that dis- 
trict does not appear to be large and its importance is much less than 
that of previously surveyed areas on both coasts and in the Valley of 
Mexico. It is, however, one of the chief wintering grounds of the 
sandhill crane, a migratory game bird that for many years has been 
accorded complete protection, and has distinctly increased in numbers. 

The biologist of the Central Flyway, from his headquarters at 
Brownsville, Tex., made several short trips into the State of Tamau- 
lipas to study the wintering waterfowl in the Mexican portion of the 
Laguna Madre. War conditions made it necessary to dispense with 
aerial surveys over coastal areas of this country. 

Investigations im the United States—Breeding grounds in the 
northern United States continued in excellent condition. Abundant 
water filled sloughs and pot holes that had been dry for years. ‘These 
additional nesting areas resulted in a greater dispersal of the birds 
so that on some of the refuges there appeared to be a reduction in 
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numbers. This necessitated extending investigations to adjoining 
areas, 

Seasonal comparisons of the constantly increasing numbers of ducks 
and geese have become increasingly difficult, probably because the 
average observer, while fully competent to estimate the size of flocks 
that may contain only a few hundred individuals, finds such estimates 
extremely difficult for flocks composed of many thousands. The fall 
migration of 1942 was reported on by 305 observers, and the spring 
flight of 1943 by 252. Analysis of these data aided materially in ap- 
praising the status of the different species. 

During the winter months and the migration seasons the flyway 
biologists maintained continuous surveillance on the great flocks of 
ducks and geese that annually gather in the South Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts and in the interior valleys of California. 

Despite war conditions, both the Navy and the Coast Guard were 
able to render splendid cooperation in the taking of the annual inven- 
tory in January, furnishing sufficient aviation to assure coverage of 
most coastal areas. As a result of this operation it was estimated that 
the continental population of ducks and geese has increased to between 
115 and 120 millions. A few species, such as the redhead and the ruddy 
duck, while showing gratifying increases, are still below the desired 
levels, 

Status of other migratory game birds.—Investigations of the wood- 
cock were continued in Maine and Pennsylvania, and in the Canadian 
Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island. 
While numerical recovery of this bird from the low point of a few 
years ago, now seems assured, nevertheless it is also apparent that wise 
management demands very cautious utilization. 

Such data as were obtained indicated a further decrease in the num- 
ber of the Wilson’s snipe. From only two States, Florida and Louisi- 
ana, was there any evidence of a possible increase. 

The mourning dove, on the other hand, is making a most gratifying 
recovery, particularly in the East where its numbers have been at low 
ebb. They are, however, still much below the optimum desired. 

Due to the necessity for detailing the biologist of the Central Flyway 
to part-time work with the Office of the Coordinator of Fisheries, the 
investigation of the white-winged dove in Texas has been extended 
throughout the breeding season of 1943. Work with the western race 
in Arizona has been rounded out by a special study made during the 
summer of 1942 in the Mexican State of Sonora. As a result of this 
research, better management of the species should be assured. 

Banding game and other birds.—The banding work has been severely 
restricted as a wartime economy. Many volunteer cooperators have 
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entered the armed forces or by virtue of their occupation in war indus- 
tries have been obliged to close their stations temporarily. New per- 
mits have been issued only in exceptional cases and practically all work 
with species that nest in colonies has been suspended in order to con- 
serve bands urgently needed for work with game birds. Nevertheless, 
the 1,700 cooperators reported the banding of 177,898 birds, of which 
30,783 were ducks and geese. The grand total of birds banded since 
the beginning of the work is 4,528,241. Returns and recoveries total- 
ing 22,774 brought the total of these data to more than 315,000. This 
file is a veritable “treasure trove” of new information regarding North 
American birds and is being widely used for a variety of purposes. 

Distribution and migration records.—Two hundred and eighty-six 
volunteer observers sent in 36,210 migration observations to be incorpo- 
rated with the already vast and invaluable collection of this material. 
In addition, 630 locality, and 710 publication, references were added to 
the files. 


BIOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS OF WILDLIFE 


National park wildlife-—Study of beaver-elk relationships in Rocky 
Mountain National Park shows that the numbers and distribution of 
beavers are controlled, to some extent, by elk since the latter relish 
aspen on which beavers are dependent. Maintenance of natural areas 
in which beavers may work out their own destiny should prove valuable 
as a check on trapped areas and on domesticated fur animals. Since 
serious overpopulations of deer exist on certain areas in Kings Canyon 
and Sequoia National Parks, the need for trapping is indicated to 
prevent further damage to browse plants. Data were supplied to the 
National Park Service regarding wildlife of Jackson Hole National 
Monument, particularly in relation to the adjacent National Elk 
Refuge and the need for reduction of the southern elk herd. 

Surveys were made of winter range for elk and other large mam- 
mals in Yellowstone National Park and elk reduction methods were 
studied at first hand in order to get information for use in future 
management plans for the northern elk herd. Range conditions in 
Rocky Mountain National Park are not as bad as in Yellowstone but 
show heavy use by deer and elk which are cut off from their former 
winter range outside the park. Reduction of the number of sedentary 
individuals by official means within the park appears necessary. A 
survey of pack and saddle stock grazing in a primitive section of Kings 
Canyon National Park showed that range conditions are, in general, 
good. 

An inventory was made of rare fur-bearing and other mammals 
in border areas of Kings Canyon National Park, adjacent to the trap- 
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ping district. Possibilities for development and recreational use of 
wildlife at Denison Dam and Reservoir, Texas-Oklahoma, were 
studied. Information on wildlife resources of the Alaska Highway 
will be used in planning development of a protected strip along the 
road in Alaska. Investigation was made of moose and other wild- 
life of Isle Royale National Park. 

Assistance was given in preparation of the National Park Service's 
report on present and potential contribution to the departmental food 
production program and in carrying on that for increased utilization 
of grazing and general agricultural resources. Study shows that siz- 
able meat contributions have been and can be made through official 
slaughter of elk, deer, and buffalo to remove existing surpluses. 

Investigation of aquatic resources in Lassen Volcanic National Park 
was made and studies of trout populations in Yellowstone and Kings 
Canyon National Parks were continued. It is the purpose of these 
studies to develop plans for management of park waters based on their 
physical, chemical, and biological characteristics. Special attention 
has been paid to lakes since they provide most of the fishing and offer 
the greatest opportunity for improvement of angling through proper 
management. However, with the decreased fishing intensity, there 
is less need for such studies at present and they will be discontinued 
until after the war. Fish for planting of park waters were supplied 
from Federal hatcheries. Hatcheries were operated in Glacier, Great 
Smoky Mountains, and Yellowstone National Parks. Eggs collected 
from Yellowstone waters and young fish were planted in national 
park and other public waters. 

Federal refuge faunas.—An investigation of the Wichita Mountains 
Wildlife Refuge, Oklahoma, showed that the meager surplus forage 
which existed was not situated so that it could be used for grazing 
domestic livestock without seriously interfering with wildlife man- 
agement. Asa war economy, however, the better part of this surplus 
can be cut for hay without seriously disturbing conditions for wild- 
life. The herd of introduced pronghorn antelopes now numbers about 
60. On the Sheldon National Antelope Refuge, Nevada, investiga- 
tions were made of winter conditions in relation to game animals and 
of competition between wild game and domestic stock. <A study was 
made of the 2,606 winter elk losses in the Jackson Hole region, Wyo- 
ming, of which 1,175 were on the National Elk Refuge. Many of 
these losses on the refuge were from necrotic stomatitis induced by the 
presence of squirrel-tail (Hordewm jubatum) in the hay, while those 
in the hills probably resulted from malnutrition on an overbrowsed 
range. 
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Other field and laboratory studies—Because our scientists were en- 
gaged in war activities, little field progress was made on the biological 
survey of the State of Washington and none on those of other States. 
A report on a biological survey of the Aleutian Islands that has an 
important bearing on our war effort and reconstruction work neared 
completion. Continued studies of the marten were made in coopera- 
tion with the State of Montana, and a manuscript was in preparation 
on the habits, history, economics, classification, and distribution of 
American pumas. From surveys, an estimate of 6,748,414 big-game 
animals in the United States was made at the close of 1941, and a 
manuscript was completed for publication on “Our Big-game Re- 
sources, 1937-42.” which discusses populations of big-game animals, 
their trends, and their relations on different classes of land. Con- 
sideration was given to the land-use aspect of the Alaska wildlife 
problem and to an inventory for major vegetative types of South- 
eastern Alaska and administrative reports thereon were made. 

The Biological Survey’s laboratories were used by more than 150 
cooperative investigators, including many from the War and Navy 
Departments, the Office of Strategic Services, and the War Production 
Board. ‘These investigators made use of our original maps and re- 
ports and were supplied with bibliographies and other material; and 
our scientists gave them information which was not procurable 
elsewhere. 


A LOOK AHEAD 


True conservation demands that consumption shall not exceed pro- 
duction. Even wartime pressures should not result in exceptions to 
this rule and if the policies of the Fish and Wildlife Service prevail, 
there will be no deviations in its field from this basic principle of 
sound animal husbandry. Previous wasteful handling of natural 
resources has again been made apparent by the great needs developed 
in the present war. Continuation of such waste would be suicidal. 
Hence conservation, in all of its phases, undoubtedly will be a major 
national objective after the war. 

Doing post-war planning now is of great importance and it has been 
given attention not only by the Fish and Wildlife Service but, at our 
request or instigation, by State conservation departments and by 
sportsmen’s organizations and other interested groups. Within the 
Service, planning has embraced improvement of ordinary activities 
and also a program of development for lands now in administration 
or to be acquired, which will provide widespread employment and 
advance wildlife conservation to new and greater levels. 
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Unnecessarily as well as necessarily, we have experniel + 
wealth that we shall be unable to replace. On the other ha: + 
life fortunately is a renewable resource which, with prope rt: 
ment, cannot only be maintained but increased. Preserving « 
and at the same time profiting by conservative use of it i 
economic achievement—in fact it is one that should gratify ¢-- 
practical-minded. Beyond that, successful conservation of *.- 
of our wildlife heritage for its own sake is an outstanding « 
esthetic accomplishment in which every citizen can take sat.-=. 
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Office of 


The Coordinator of Fisheries 


Tra N. GaBriELson, Deputy Coordinator 


MERICA’S fisheries have been called upon to produce their 
high-protein foods and their essential byproducts on an un- 

‘ecedented scale during the war. So great is the need for canned 
id fresh fish, fish meal, and vitamin oil and industrial oils, that the 
dustry has been asked to produce 6 billion pounds in 1943—more 
an a billion pounds in excess of its largest peacetime yield. 

The fishing industry has felt the impact of war more than any 
her enterprise of comparable importance. Because its working 
ols and its manpower are peculiarly useful in actual military opera- 
ons, its materials as well as its men were called into service early in 
e war. In some branches as many as half the vessels were requisi- 
oned for coastal patrol, and for transporting munitions and food 
» defense outposts and theaters of combat. The hard fiber ropes 
id twines with which fishermen operate their boats and gear went 
‘War on troop ships, warships, and cargo vessels. Fishermen’s nets 
ound a new and invaluable use in camouflage-operations. Putting 
» work their knowledge of the sea and their skill in handling boats, 
any fishermen entered the Navy, the Coast Guard, and the Mer- 
1ant Marine. 

The procuring of food and the essential byproducts of the fisheries, 
re also important wartime functions of fishermen and their boats 
id gear. 

The Office of the Coordinator of Fisheries was established by Exec- 
tive Order 9204, July 21, 1942, to give the fishing industry needed 
id in solving its war-created problems. The Secretary of the In- 
rior was designated Fishery Coordinator, and the Director and As- 
stant Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service later appointed by 
im as Deputy and Assistant Deputy Coordinator respectively. 
.uthorized under the original order to assure the sustained produc- 
ion of aquatic food supplies and to coordinate fishery policies, plans, 
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and programs, the Coordinator of Fisheries received further authority 
over the production and processing of fishery products under Food 
Directive No. 2, issued by the Secretary of Agriculture on February 
8, 1943. 

To carry out these functions effectively the Coordinator’s Office is 
organized on an area basis with a representative in each of 10 major 
commercial fishing areas in the United States and 1 in Alaska, and 
consultants have been appointed from the fishing industry. The 
central office personnel and field staff are members of the fishery 
divisions of the Fish and Wildlife Service, detached temporarily from 
their ordinary duties for this wartime service. 


GAINS MADE IN TWO FIELDS 


During its first year the Coordinator’s Office has accomplished sub- 
stantial gains in two principal fields: (1) providing or retaining the 
men and materials to carry on the work of fishing, and (2) assisting 
the industry in using its facilities at maximum efficiency in order to 
bring in every possible pound of fish. 

The return of fishing boats no longer urgently needed by the Army 
or Navy is essential if the fishery yield is to be increased. Early in 
1943 the return of floating equipment to the Alaska salmon industry 
was arranged. This permitted the canning of a large pack of salmon 
which, on June 30, totaled 662,800 cases as compared with 288,786 
cases to the same date last year.’ A number of seiners have been re- 
turned to the important sardine and menhaden fisheries, and a few 
trawlers to the New England banks—a distinct gain to fishery pro- 
duction, since most of these boats are capable of catching 5 to 6 million 
pounds a year. There is still a critical shortage of boats, and efforts 
are being put forth to secure the return of additional vessels to active 
fishing. 

The program of fishing vessel construction is progressing satisfac- 
torily. Besides those authorized earlier in a straight preference 
rating, the Coordinator’s Office has secured controlled materia] allot- 
ments for the construction of some 250 vessels. At the present rate, 
construction will amount to about 20 cule dollars per year and will 
probably increase. 

By expediting applications for priority ratings for fishing gear, 
shore equipment, plant construction, and repair, the Coordinator's 
Office has helped to clear the bottleneck which has retarded normal 
repairs and replacements. It has formally recommended for ap- 
proval priority cases involving material and equipment for repair, 
replacement, and expansion of fishing gear, fishing boats, and shore 
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processing plants amounting to approximately one and a quarter 
million dollars. Authorization has also been granted for the estab- 
lishment of stockpiles of marine engines in the amount of approx- 
imately 800 engines by dealers located in 40 cities. These engines 
are released on recommendations of the Coordinator’s field repre- 
sentatives. 


MANPOWER SHORTAGE AMELIORATED 


By gaining recognition by the War Manpower Commission of fish- 
ermen and skilled labor in processing plants as workers performing a 
necessary war job, the Coordinator’s Office has reduced the loss of 
manpower which was seriously hampering fishery production. Ar- 
rangements have also been made to restore certain classes of aliens to 
fishing. 

Through arrangements with Coast Guard authorities, security reg- 
ulations in coastal waters have been modified to minimize interference 
with fishing. Certain bombing ranges, located on highly productive 
fishing grounds, have been moved to less productive waters. In many 
instances, port restrictions on the movement of vessels, hours of 
fishing, and on the use of radio at sea have been modified or removed. 

The decentralization of service functions of the Coordinator’s Office 
among the 11 area coordinators has proved very successful. ‘The ser- 
vices rendered by these field offices have been instrumental in adding 
many vessels to the fishing fleet through new construction and by 
return from the military services, by securing engines for fishing boats, 
obtaining priorities on repair materials, fishing gear, and equipment, 
and arranging for rationed allotments of food and fuel for fishing 
vessels, The area coordinators have also succeeded in having certain 
restrictions on fishing activities adjusted with benefit to production 
and have aided in bringing about the deferment, release from military 
service, or direct recruitment of a large number of fishermen or shore 
workers. In many areas they have been successful in promoting the 
production of new fishery products and in conducting promotional 
campaigns to increase production. 

The Coordinator’s Office has developed wartime programs of opera- 
tion for the salmon and pilchard fisheries, which together account 
for more than a quarter of our total production of fish. The Alaska 
salmon industry is operating under a concentration plan, with the 
canning of salmon confined to 75 of the most modern and efficient 
plants, assuring effective use of labor and equipment and maximum 
production. On June 30 the coordinator announced a coordinated 
production plan for the Pacific pilchard industry, which annually 
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ylelds about 1 billion pounds of fish for canned sardines, fish meal, 
and oil. The pilchard production plan, worked out in consultation 
with representative fishermen, plant operators, and State conserva- 
tion officials, is designed to provide an even flow of fish to the canneries 
and reduction plants. Under the ordinary distribution system, some 
plants stand virtually idle at intervals for lack of raw material, while 
others receive more fish than they can process. This year deliveries 
will be directed by dispatchers assigned by the coordinator to the 
principal ports. 

At the mid-point of 1943, reports from most sections of the indus- 
try showed that production was running ahead of last year’s figures 
by a satisfactory margin, justifying the assistance that has been given 
the fisheries and offering promise of more substantial future gains. 


Office of Indian Affairs 


Joun CoLuierR, Commissioner 


N REVIEWING the past 12 months, I think first of the Indian 
men and women in the uniforms of their country’s armed forces. 
“ighteen thousand Indians are in the military services. Thousands 
ight overseas. Hundreds have already died in this war, and more 
vill fall in the great offensive actions now beginning. | 
Deep in the jungles of New Guinea, Indian sharpshooters readily 
ee through Japanese camouflage and fight with a ruggedness that. 
1as Won them acclaim in the press. Indians served well with the. 
irmored divisions in the African desert campaign and contributed ma- 
‘erially to the final Allied victory. Indian pilots, gunners, bombar- 
liers, and radio operators man Flying Fortresses and other heavy 
sombers which raid important German industry. In the Mediter- 
ranean, in the Atlantic, in the Pacific, in Asiatic waters, Indians have. 
convoyed precious cargo, on sea and in the air, and a few Indians are- 
in the submarine service. 

In the great offensive now beginning on European soil, Indians. 
will continue to serve with distinction in almost. every military job.. 
These comrades in arms are the sons and grandsons of the toughest. 
enemy we white Americans ever fought. 

Their commanders speak highly of their prowess, and they are- 
especially effective when several or more Indians are permitted to. 
serve in the same company or unit. A Cherokee Indian, Lt. Joseph 
Woody Cochran, of Skedee, Okla., has received four medals: the- 
Distinguished Flying Cross, the Air Medal, the Purple Heart and 
the Silver Star. Before entering military service, Lieutenant Coch- 
ran had obtained an Indian Service educational loan to attend Okla-. 
homa A. & M. College. This year his wife repaid $300 owing on the 
loan. Staff Sgt. Frankie Spindler, of Assiniboine Indian blood, who,. 
I regret to report, was killed in action in Africa, received three medals: 
the Distinguished Flying Cross, the Air Medal, and the Purple Heart.. 

Scores of Indians have received awards for distinguished service. 
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Some Indian jurisdictions report that 30 percent of the able-bodied 
men between the ages of 18 and 38 have gone to war; others report 40 
percent and some 60 and 70 percent. By far the largest number of 
those inducted or enlisted are found in the Army. According to the 
War Department, 16,054 Indians entered the Army between June 
1940 and May 1943. Several thousand more are found in the other 
military branches. More than 100 Indian women have Joined the 
auxiliary military services. 

These Army figures do not include Indians commissioned as officers. 
A few Indians have been wounded and have honorable discharges. 
A small percentage of Indians who were inducted have been returned 
to their homes because they did not speak and write English. These 
boys are more anxious than ever to learn English and they are now 
receiving special assistance from Indian Service teachers. In the 
largest non-English-speaking area, the Navajo country, the Wingate 
Vocational High School offers preinduction training to Navajos who 
desire to learn basic military English quickly. Army officers from 
a nearby ordnance depot have introduced military drill and calis- 
thenics at the Wingate school. 


INDIANS BACK THE ATTACK 


Whenever the Indians hear that their country needs money, they 
give spontaneously. A Navajo, who had asked his superintendent 
whether it was true that the Government desired funds to fight the 
war, stated that he did not want the paper (a war bond certificate) 
if the Government would buy guns with his money. Eskimos of the 
little village of Kipnuk, distressed that some of their boys had been 
sent home because they did not speak and write English well enough 
for military service, held a meeting and decided they must help win 
the war. They collected and sent to the Juneau headquarters eight 
mink skins, one weasel skin, and $16.50 in cash, left over from the 
season’s trapping. The skins sold for $118.80, and $134.80 in war 
stamps was returned to the village of Kipnuk. Indian employees of 
the Service buy war bonds through the pay-roll allotment plan, and 
war stamps are the price of admittance to many tribal social 
gatherings. 

I am unable to report how many millions of dollars the Indians have 
invested 1n war bonds and stamps. Only those Treasury bonds pur- 
chased with monies under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government 
are recorded in this office, and purchases in this category by indi- 
vidual Indians and by tribes total 5 million dollars. 
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Thousands of Indians have left their homes for war work. In the 
last 2 years, Indian Service vocational schools have trained and 
placed approximately 2,000 men and women in war industry. Cer- 
tain war plants in the Oklahoma-Kansas area and on the West Coast 
have placed standing orders with Indian schools for all Indians who 
can be trained. Classes are also open to white persons, and age re- 
strictions have been lifted. Many hundreds of Indians to whom In- 
dian Service vocational schools are inacessible have acquired skills 
for war employment through local NYA centers. 


' FOOD PRODUCTION INCREASED 


Despite labor shortages and upheavals occasioned by the war, the 
Indians actually increased their food production in the calendar year 
1942. They produced and sold more food during the past year than - 
ever before. Indians in the continental United States raised 21 
million dollars worth of food, including beef, fish, poultry, cereals and 
vegetables. Two-thirds of this was sold on the 1942 market. The 
rest was consumed at home. Their sales of livestock and livestock 
products alone totaled $12,808,244. This compares with top livestock 
sales of 4 million dollars in the last war when meat prices rose higher 
and the quality of livestock was generally poorer than obtains today. 

On the basis of Army rations, the Indians in 1942 sold enough beef, 
mutton, poultry and fish to feed 220,250 soldiers for 1 year; enough 
cereals to feed 367,103; enough potatoes and vegetables to feed 52,057 ; 
enough eggs to feed 47,769; enough fruits and tomatoes to feed 38,346; 
enough beet sugar to feed 42,076 and enough butter and other fats to 
feed 51,269; finally on the basis of 199 pounds of wool per year, the 
Indians marketed enough wool in 1942 to supply all the clothing 
requirements, including replacements, for 19,000 soldiers. 

These production figures represent a marked increase in Indian 
farming operations. In 3 years ending January 1, 1942, Indians 
planted 150,000 additional acres in grain and cereal crops and enlarged 
their gardens by 3,265 acres. They also planted new fruit trees, nuts, 
edible soybeans, and other produce. At the end of 1932, the Indians 
owned 170,794 beef cattle. Ten years later, cattle holdings had 
increased to 320,727. During the same period their dairy herds had 
increased more than fourfold—from 11,314 to 49,468. 

Several factors are responsible for this i increase in farming activity 
and the resultant increased production. Prominent among these is 
the careful planning by Indian Service employees and Indians work- 
ing together. An example is the contract furnished by the United 
Pueblos Agency staff to an Indian who is going to war and desires 
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to assign his farming equipment, land, and livestock to another oper- 
ator to use in his absence. Under the direction of the Governor and 
the village council, the new operator agrees to maintain the enterprise, 
to contribute his share to village relief, and to give to the original 
owner on his return the same amount of equipment and livestock he 
owned before leaving. 

In 1936, Indian Service employees os the Pine Ridge Reservation 
sat down with the adult members of the 35 families of the Red Shirt 
Table community to plan with them a livestock and farming program 
for the community. At that time the Red Shirt Table community 
was one of the most impoverished and demoralized communities on 
the reservation. Long periods of drought and depression had com- 
pletely liquidated their livestock holdings, and practically the entire 
community was dependent upon public assistance. Beginning from 
° scratch, this community has developed a livestock industry the net 
worth of which, at the end of the fiscal year, was approximately 
$60,000. This past season they planted and harvested 130 acres of 
irrigated land, conducted a poultry enterprise which brought them for 
the year a net income of approximately $5,000, and have built a com- 
munity root cellar and a community canning kitchen. The constant 
planning together of Indian Service employees and members of the 
community has resulted in the establishment of better community 
government, more adequate education and health facilities, and has 
made the entire community aware of its problems and its possibilities 
for the improvement of their welfare. 


TRIBES PLAN FOR FUTURE 


On many other reservations similar planning has been going on be- 
tween Indian tribal councils and Indian communities and represen- 
tatives of the Indian Service. On the Fort Belknap Reservation 
these plans have resulted in considerable enlargement of the livestock 
industry of the reservation, and more effective use of the irrigated 
lands. On the Flathead Reservation, a program is being developed 
which will involve the use of tribal funds for land purchases and for 
the enlargement of credit facilities. On the Warm Springs Reserva- 
tion, the tribal council has, for a period of 2 years, worked with repre- 
sentatives of the Indian Service in developing a reservation-wide 
program which includes land acquisition, restocking of certain of the 
ranges, and more effective control over their fishing industry. These 
are just a few typical examples of enterprises planned by Indians and 
Service employees working together. 

Another factor responsible in no small degree for sneneieed agri- 
cultural production by Indians has been the extension of credit facil- 
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ities. Up to July 1, 1942, the Federal Government, in cooperation 
with tribal corporations and credit unions, made 5,019 loans to In- 
dians totaling $3,186,727 from the IRA revolving credit fund. Re- 
payments were less than 5 percent delinquent at the end of the year. 
Records of repayments for 1943 have not been compiled yet, but all 
indications are that fewer Indians will be delinquent in repaying their 
loans this year than ever before. A number of individuals have paid 
the interest on their tribal loans 2 years in advance, and some have 
paid 3 years in advance. 

Another factor has of course been the increase in actual acreage of 
Indian lands through purchases and through the restoration to the 
tribes of lands once ceded to the Government to be opened to entry. 
Only a small amount of gratuity funds were appropriated for land 
purchases for the fiscal year 1943, but a number of tribes have con- 
tinued to invest their tribal funds in sorely needed land. 

While Indians are not ordinarily thought of as dirt farmers, the 
chief contribution the American Indian has made to American civiliza- 
tion is probably his agricultural plants, methods, and processes. 
Indians discovered methods of bringing wild plants under control and 
breeding them by seed selection long before the advent of the white 
man. Paramount among the food plants domesticated and developed 
by Indians and given directly or indirectly to the white man is corn, 
or maize. Others include the white potato, originally grown by the 
Indians in the Andes; tobacco; the many varieties of kidney and lima 
beans; cocoa ; peanuts; pumpkins; squash; sweetpotatoes and tomatoes. 
It has been estimated that four-sevenths of the total agricultural pro- 
duction in the United States, measured in farm values, consist of 
economic plants domesticated by the Indians and taken over by the 
white man. 


MRS. DANIELS, 89, DOES HER BIT 


This contribution of Indians to agriculture is not entirely a matter 
of past history. Within the past 5 years horticulturists have devel- 
oped the only variety of lima bean yet known to grow satisfactorily 
in high, dry country. The original seed for this new lima bean was 
contributed by an 89-year-old Navajo woman, Mrs. Rose Daniels. 

Five years ago a representative of the Horticultural Field Station, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., visited Mrs. Daniels at her home on the Uintah- 
Ouray Reservation, Utah. In her odd little seed house, Mrs. Daniels 
showed the scientist bottles and cans filled with seeds that she had 
saved during most of her life. As a child, Mrs. Daniels had been 
stolen from the Navajo by the Whiteriver Apaches and sold to the 
Uintah Indians and finally to a Mormon pioneer, a Mr. Daniels of 
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Fort Bridger, Wyo., who later settled with her on the Uintah Reser- 
vation. Mrs. Daniels has gardened successfully during her long life, 
growing a variety of vegetables in a homemade irrigated plot. She 
had only three lima beans remaining in her seed can, but the scientist 
wrapped them carefully and took them to the experiment station. 
From this small beginning was developed a new variety of lima bean 
placed on the market for the first time this year. The bean is espe- 
cially adapted to the short growing season of the high dry country of 
such areas as eastern Utah, Wyoming, and South Dakota. 

The first rabbit brush to leave the State oft Neveda last year for 
rubber experimentation was collected by Indian agricultural students 
at the Carson Indian School. The boys used homemade balers and 
baled a sufficient quantity of rabbit brush to enable the United States 
Tire Co. to make extensive tests for rubber content. 

During the past year irrigation supplied water to some 540,000 
acres of farm land on Indian reservations west of the Mississippi 
River, These lands, used by Indians and non-Indian farmers, have 
been devoted to the production of critical food crops urged by the 
War Food Administrator for the western area. The combined value 
of food produced on Indian-irrigated land amounted to 20 million 
dollars in 1942. In addition, power systems operated by the Indian 
Service in connection with these irrigation projects furnished 35,000 
kilowatts, either directly or by interconnection, to copper and molyb- 
denum mines, numerous manufacturing plants, city utilities, and 
other commercial and industrial consumers in the rural West. The 
San Carlos and Colorado River projects furnish power to relocation 
centers settled by 30,000 Japanese-Americans who had been removed 
from the West Coast, and also to an army camp in Florence, Ariz., 
where prisoners of war are interned. 

In a recent report of the Department of the Interior to the War Food 
Administrator, the Indian Service submitted plans for irrigating an 
additional 156,500 acres of Indian land over a 5-year period at a tetal 
cost of 16 million dollars. If adopted, the program would provide for 
increased food production valued at $7,601,000 the first 2 years of 
operation and would also create post-war employment and farm areas 
for ready occupancy by Indians returning from the war and from 
industrial centers. 


LAND YIELDS WAR MINERALS 


a 


A number of essential war minerals are obtained from Indian lands. 
Lead, zinc, 011, and gas are produced in large volume. Copper, vana- 
dium, asbestos, gypsum, and coal are produced in small quantities. 
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The Indian Service has responsibility for general oversight of 
mineral production on Indian lands. Some of the technical phases are 
handled by the Geological Survey. Certain aspects are subject to 
final approval by the Secretary. The scope of this work is indicated 
by the volume of business handled during the fiscal year, which in- 
cluded: Approval of 900 mining leases, the issuance of prospecting 
permits covering many thousands of acres, the development and ap- 
proval of plans for the commingling of ores in order to increase pro- 
duction, the sale of certain tribally owned deposits of coal to the 
Defense Plant Corporation, and the assignment to the United States of 
an oil lease for Indian land on which a deep-test well revealed the 
presence of helium gas. Revenues to the Indian owners of these 
minerals thru royalties, rentals, and bonuses are estimated to exceed 
514 million dollars yearly. 

The Indian Service, in cooperation with other Government agencies 
and with the Indian landowners, is encouraging the discovery of new 
deposits of strategic minerals, increased production from known 
reserves of low-grade ores, and the introduction of simplified proce- 
dures to make mineral] deposits immediately available. 


WOMEN IN LUMBER MILLS 


From Indian-owned forests this year came timber for war construc- 
tion totaling almost a half billion feet valued at 2 million dollars. 
Included are the Sitka spruce used in the construction of training 
planes, elm and oak, from which the ribs of ships are hewed, and 
Douglas fir and Western hemlock, which go into plywood for air- 
plane construction. 

A significant source of lumber in the Great Lakes area is the Menom- 
inee Indian Mills, Inc., at Neopit, Wis. As 200 Menominee men 
serve in the armed forces and others are away from the reservation 
in war jobs, production of lumber had to be curtailed until Menom- 
inee Indian women were called to replace the men. 

May 3, 1943, marked the first time women ever worked directly in 
Menominee mill operations. Thirty Indian women made possible 
the return of the second shift which was discontinued for 3 months 
because of the manpower shortage. The women have learned to pick 
and sort stock, work on the chipper, and bundle lath. They also do 
general clean-up work in the mills and cooking in the lumber camps. 
About 50 additional women will be available for mill jobs this fall 
if plans for a nursery school can be carried out. 

More than 50 Menominee women have been regularly employed to 
work in the forests, carrying out the blister rust eradication program 
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which was formerly manned by Indian CCC employees. They are 
driven to the work by Indian women truck drivers. 


BOMBING RANGES PROVIDED 


Over many thousands of acres owned by Indians, few white men 
have trod. The War Department has found much of this land suit- 
able for bombing ranges, airports, and other military uses because 
of the poor quality of the land and its remoteness from centers of 
population. 

More than 400,000 acres on the Pine Ridge Reservation, South 
Dakota, were sold to the War Department for bombing ranges, neces- 
sitating the evacuation of 128 Sioux Indian families. These families 
were safely moved to new homes on recently purchased land and 
credit has been extended to them for the purchase of cattle and farming 
equipment. Smaller tracts of land have been sold or leased to the 
War Department on the Kiowa Reservation, Oklahoma; on land be- 
longing to the Five Civilized Tribes, also in Oklahoma; on the Tulalip 
Reservation, Washington; on the Pima and Papago Reservations, 
Arizona; on Pueblo lands, New Mexico; on the Blackfeet Reservation, 
Montana, and on the Fort Hall Reservation, Idaho. 

The road-building program of the Indian Service during the past 
year was restricted to the construction of roads leading to vital war 
materials. The completion of a road to a vanadium mine on the 
Navajo Reservation made possible the doubling of the mine’s output 
of this essential mineral. Likewise it has been possible to obtain 
additional logs from Indian-owned forests and saw mills by completing 
several roads. The development of asbestos mining has necessitated 
plans for a road covering a section of an Apache Reservation which 
only Indians have heretofore traversed. 

With 50 vacancies among Indian Service physicians and 150 vacan- 
cies among the nurses, the Indian Health Service is hard put to keep 
its organization together, and only by working overtime and with 
assistance from other employees can the excellent record of our physi- 
cians and nurses in caring for the Indians’ health be maintained. 
Despite these handicaps the record of achievement of the Indian 
Health Service continued to be impressive. 

The death rate among the Indians has dropped 53.3 percent in 
the past 12 years, and they are continuing to gain in numbers slightly 
faster than the general population. Of some 430,000 Indians in the 
United States and Alaska, 401,384 are under Federal jurisdiction. 

Additional hospitals, trained medical personnel, modern schools, 
and an improved economic status for the Indians have all contributed 
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to lowering the death rate among them. The Indian birth rate has 
fallen about 25 percent in the past 12 years, but this is more than 
compensated by the sharp reduction in Indian deaths. 


“SULFA” TREATMENT FOR TRACHOMA 


One of the most common and ancient diseases of mankind is tra- 
choma, an eye affliction. The disease is contagious, intensely painful, 
blurs the vision, and often results in partial blindness and occa- 
sionally, total blindness. According to Indian Service physicians 
who have been treating Indians for this disease during the past half 
century, trachoma is caused by a virus. The Indian Service intro- 
duced sulfanilamide treatment in 1939, and the trachoma incidence 
among Indians dropped from 30 to 7 percent in the fiscal year 1942 
and to 5 percent during the past year. The “sulfa” treatment is more 
economical from the point of view of time and effort and pain than 
any other treatment yet developed, and does not injure the eye tissues 
as have some of the harsh external treatments. Indian Service phy- 
sicians have made a comprehensive survey of trachoma and of their 
experiences in administering the “sulfa” treatment. Their findings 
will be made available to the medical world in a paper to be pub- 
lished soon. 

Several years ago an Indian Service physician was assigned to 
study the food habits of certain Southwest Indian communities. He 
had previously found serious nutrition deficiencies in the diet of 
western Shoshone children who, after being given the needed vita- 
mins in their school lunches, immediately began to progress in 
school. This specialist has found the foods of Southwest Indian 
communities markedly deficient in certain nutritive values. The only 
products natural to the area containing the desired food values and 
easily accessible to the Indians are pine needles and, among the 
Papago, a certain cactus. To supply this need, employees are ex- 
perimenting with bean sprouts, drawing on the Orientals’ long 
experience in this field. In the Pueblos area, fish ponds were planted 
this past year to supply a source of food whose nutritive values 
are not represented in any other foods in the present diets of the 
Indians. | 

During the past year four Indian hospitals were closed, and the 
Tomah, Wis., Indian school and hospital were turned over to the 
War Department. Indians who would otherwise go to the hospitals 
at Leupp and Toadlena on the Navajo Reservation and to Towaoc 
on the Consolidated Ute jurisdiction will be cared for in other Indian 
Service hospitals. Local contracts have been made with private 
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physicians to care for Indians of the Sac and Fox jurisdiction in 
Iowa and in the Tomah area in Wisconsin. 

The State sanatorium of North Dakota has set aside 50 beds for 
the use of the Indian Service in treating Indians who have tuber- 
culosis, Thirty-one of the thirty-two Turtle Mountain Indians 
known to have active tuberculosis are now under treatment at the 
State sanatorlum, a record which any aaa in the United 
States might well envy. 

‘ Adequate health and school facilities are still lacking in some re- 
mote Alaska communities, but Alaska natives generally have had bet- 
ter service the past year because of the presence of our military forces 
in the Territory. Army, Navy, Coast Guard, and Marine officials 
have cooperated in epidemics and emergencies, either by supplying 
medical treatment or by furnishing rapid transportation for the na- 
tives to medical centers. 


LARGEST HOSPITAL COMPLETED 


Because of war demands for building materials, few new buildings 
were constructed, but the Indian Service was fortunate in completing 
within the past year the largest hospital that it has ever built. The 
Tacoma hospital was started July 1941. Total cost of the principal 
building and the dozen buildings attached to it, including quarters 
for physicians and nurses, a laundry and commissary, was approx- 
imately $1,300,000. 

Commanding a view of Tacoma, Wash., and Mount Rainier on the 
east and the Olympic Mountains on the west, the hospital building 1s 
eix stories from the basement to the auditorium, contains 350 beds 
and a fully-equipped out-patient department. It serves the Indians 
of the Northwest and Alaska. With the shortage of medical per- 
sonnel, only 250 beds are now in use, but excellent doctors may be 
called in an emergency or for consultations from Tacoma. 

The modern fireproof buildings finished in light buff brick with a 
limestone trim replace 56 obsolete frame buildings formerly used as 
an Indian school, and following the last World War as a veterans’ 
facility. 

In June 1942, the Japanese Army occupied certain islands in the 
Aleutians, bringing the war to the very doorsteps of the Alaska In- 
dian Service. On Attu live 45 Aleuts and two Indian Service em- 
ployees, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Foster Jones. According to a boat 
operator who visited the island of Attu several months prior to the 
Japanese invasion, Mr. Jones had planned with the natives the total 
destruction of their oil and gas stores, radio, and other equipment 
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which might be of value to the Japanese. Jones had also trained the 
natives as a small army and said they expected to resist if the Japanese 
landed. 

The 63-year-old Jones couple were offered the Attu post in 1941 
because of their long successful experience in Alaska and because 
they were versed in many skills and were extremely adaptable. Mrs. 
Jones was a qualified teacher, social worker, and trained nurse. Mr. 
Jones, who had spent his earlier years prospecting for gold in the Far 
North, was an experienced radio operator and could repair and main- 
tain many types of machinery. The Weather Bureau needed a radio 
operator to report the weather on Attu, which has been described as 
the weather factory of the world. Until a few hours before the 
Japanese invasion, Jones reported weather schedules hourly to the 
Alaska Defense Command in addition to performing his duties as 
an Indian Service special assistant. 


THE JONESES VS. TOJO 


Early in the spring of 1941, the Joneses carefully considered the pos- 
sible dangers on Attu and then accepted the new post with enthusiasm. 
Transferring from Old Harbor, Alaska, they arrived on Attu in August 
1941. Mrs. Jones’ letters to the Juneau headquarters praised the 
native village as clean, progressive, and intelligent. Mr. Jones wrote 
discussing plans for introducing reindeer on the island to supplement 
the natives’ income from fishing and trapping. After Pear] Harbor 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones were asked to discuss with the natives the possi- 
bility of evacuation to the mainland until after the war. Their answer 
in the face of daily threats radioed from Tokyo was that they preferred 
to take their chances and defend their island home. By the time the 
authorities had decided that evacuation was a military necessity and 
shipping arrangements were completed, it was too late to reach Attu. 
The fate of the Aleuts and of the Joneses is still unknown to the 
Service. 

The Aleut people living on the islands of Atka, Akutan, Kashega, 
Makushin, the Pribilofs, and Unalaska were safely removed to villages 
in southeastern Alaska before any persons were injured or captured 
by the Japanese. The 477 Pribilof Islanders who were moved to 
Funter Bay, the site of an abandoned fish cannery, are under the juris- 
diction of the Fish and Wildlife Service. The remainder of the Aleuts 
received Indian Service assistance. 

The hundred other native families were furnished the lumber and 
tools with which to build cottages for themselves at their “duration” 
homes on the Alaskan mainland. For people who come from a land 
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where no trees grow, the Aleuts performed well with hammers and 
nails. According to an Indian Service official who supervised their 
resettlement at Ward Lake, the Aleuts built many houses from founda- 
tion to roof in a single day—complete with electrical wiring, hard- 
ware, windows, doors, and three or four rooms. The total cost of each 
house was less than $150. 

The Aleut evacuees have had no difficulty in obtaining employment 
or in earning a livelihood from fishing and trapping since settling in 
their new homes. 

According to newspaper reports, Alaska’s Indians and Eskimos 
make fine civilian soldiers in the Territorial Guard under the direction 
of the Governor. On familiar terrain, the natives can be of great 
assistance to the military authorities as guides and scouts. In many 
native villages, Indian Service teachers and nurses are responsible 
for organizing the natives in civilian defense units, and, under their 
guidance, native women have prepared many bandages and other 
materials for first-aid use. 

Although the Indians were better off financially this past year than 
they have been in years, nevertheless a number of families continue to 
need assistance. The Welfare Division through its social workers and 
other Indian Service employees has assisted the Indians in filing 
applications for the family allotments, insurance, maternity and 
infant care which they are entitled to while members of their families 
are serving in the armed forces. 

The food stamp plan administered by the Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration was abolished January 1, 1943. This method of administering 
relief to needy Indians proved greatly superior to methods employed 
by the Indian Service since its early history. A recent ruling of the 
Comptroller General permits the Government to make cash payments 
to needy Indians. This method, for many Indians, is preferable to 
the issuing of rations or purchase orders, the system which had been in 
effect for many years prior to the food stamp plan. 


TRIBAL COURTS AND POLICE 


Maintaining law and order on Indian reservations is primarily the 
responsibility of the tribes themselves, who have their own tribal courts 
and tribal police. The Indian Service assists by encouraging tribes 
to adopt law and order codes and by providing a corps of 30 special 
‘officers who give guidance to Indian judges and Indian police and who 
in addition handle violations of certain criminal statutes, especially the 
Federal] Indian liquor law. 
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Indian courts and Indian justice continue to operate satisfactorily, 
especially in close-knit Indian communities and in those areas where 
Indians and non-Indians are not living side by side. By far the large 
majority of the Indians are law abiding. Indian police and Indian 
judges need additional training and advice, but the Indian Service’s 
Law Enforcement Staff, regrettably, is not large enough to contribute 
more in the field of training. 

One thousand four hundred and forty-eight Federal and State 
criminal convictions were handled in 1942 by the special officers of the 
Indian Service. Nine hundred and sixty-two were non-Indians. Vio- 
lations of the Federal law prohibiting the sale of liquor to Indians 
continues to be the most common offense and represents 75 percent of 
the crimes prosecuted by this Office. In 1942 the fines paid by non- 
Indians for violating this law totaled $15,800.22, while fines paid by 
Indian offenders were less than one-tenth as much, or $1,185.06. 

The Menominee Advisory Council approved the appointment during 
the past year of their first woman judge, Mrs. Rhoda House. Judge 
House has an excellent approach to problems of family relationships, 
according to reports, and her desire to determine the causes and alle- 
viate the conditions resulting in crime has contributed to a reduction 
ir juvenile delinquency on the Menominee Reservation, Wisconsin. 

The Indian Service, during the past year, has had to give increased 
attention to problems arising in centers where Indians have been em- 
ployed in war industries. Many hundreds of Indians are away from 
their homes and engaged in war work. Unfortunately, the general 
misconception persists that an Indian, no matter where he may be, is 
the special problem of the Federal Government rather than a citizen 
entitled to recognition by the courts, by private charity and public 
welfare organizations. Consequently, many problems of law and 
order, housing and other aspects of social welfare are often referred to 
the Indian Service instead of being handled by local agencies. 

Some Indians have their own solution. Families from Laguna 
Pueblo, New Mexico, now employed on the railroads, have reestab- 
lished in the towns of Gallup, Winslow, and Richmond, their tradi- 
tional hierarchy of a lieutenant governor and council. These leaders 
are responsible for solving all the human problems which arise in the 
temporary work colonies. They administer justice and relief and 
direct community activities. 


TRIBAL CODES ENFORCED 


Likewise, the Florida Seminoles, several hundred of whom are em- 
ployed in agricultural work away from the reservation, cling to their 
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their homes and engaged in war work. Unfortunately, the general 
misconception persists that an Indian, no matter where he may be, is 
the special problem of the Federal Government rather than a citizen 
entitled to recognition by the courts, by private charity and public 
welfare organizations. Consequently, many problems of law and 
order, housing and other aspects of social welfare are often referred to 
the Indian Service instead of being handled by local agencies. 

Some Indians have their own solution. Families from Laguna 
Pueblo, New Mexico, now employed on the railroads, have reestab- 
lished in the towns of Gallup, Winslow, and Richmond, their tradi- 
tional hierarchy of a lieutenant governor and council. These leaders 
are responsible for solving all the human problems which arise in the 
temporary work colonies. They administer justice and relief and 

direct community activities. 


TRIBAL CODES ENFORCED 


Likewise, the Florida Seminoles, several hundred of whom are em- 
ployed in agricultural work away from the reservation, cling to their 
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where no trees grow, the Aleuts performed well with hammers an 
nails, According to an Indian Service official who supervised thet 
resettlement at Ward Lake, the Aleuts built many houses from found 
tion to roof in a single day—complete with electrical wiring, hard. 
ware, windows, doors, and three or four rooms. The total cost of each 
house was less than $150. 

The Aleut evacuees have had no difficulty in obtaining employment 
or in earning a livelihood from fishing and trapping since settling mn 
their new homes. 

According to newspaper reports, Alaska’s Indians and Eskime 
make fine civilian soldiers in the Territorial Guard under the direction 
of the Governor. On familiar terrain, the natives can be of grett 
assistance to the military authorities as guides and scouts, In many 
native villages, Indian Service teachers and nurses are responsible 
for organizing the natives in civilian defense units, and, under ther 
guidance, native women have prepared many bandages and other 
materials for first-aid use. 

Although the Indians were better off financially this past year than 
they. have been in years, nevertheless a number of families continue to 
need assistance. The Welfare Division through its social workers and 
other Indian Service employees has assisted the Indians in filing 
applications for the family allotments, insurance, maternity and 
infant care which they are entitled to while members of their familie 
are serving in the armed forces. 

The food stamp plan administered by the Surplus Marketing Admun- 
istration was abolished January 1,1948. This method of administering 
relief to needy Indians proved greatly superior to methods employed 
by the Indian Service since its early history. A recent ruling of the 
Comptroller General permits the Government to make cash payments 
to needy Indians. This method, for many Indians, is preferable to 
the issuing of rations or purchase orders, the system which had been 
effect for many years prior to the food stamp plan. 


TRIBAL COURTS AND POLICE 


Maintaining law and order on Indian reservations is primarily the 
responsibility of the tribes themselves, who have their own tribal courts 
and tribal police. The Indian Service assists by encouraging tribes 
to adopt law and order codes and by providing a corps of 30 special 
‘officers who give guidance to Indian judges and Indian police and who 
in addition handle violations of certain criminal statutes, especially the 


Federal] Indian liquor law. 
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Indian courts and Indian justice continue to operate satisfactorily, 
especially in close-knit Indian communities and in those areas where 
Indians and non-Indians are not living side by side. By far the large 
majority of the Indians are law abiding. Indian police and Indian 
judges need additional training and advice, but the Indian Service’s 
Law Enforcement Staff, regrettably, is not large enough to contribute 
more in the field of training. 

One thousand four hundred and forty-eight Federal and State 
criminal convictions were handled in 1942 by the special officers of the 
Indian Service. Nine hundred and sixty-two were non-Indians. Vio- 
lations of the Federal law prohibiting the sale of liquor to Indians 
continues to be the most common offense and represents 75 percent of 
the crimes prosecuted by this Office. In 1942 the fines paid by non- 
Indians for violating this law totaled $15,800.22, while fines paid by 
Indian offenders were less than one-tenth as much, or $1,185.06. 

The Menominee Advisory Council approved the appointment during 
the past year of their first woman judge, Mrs. Rhoda House. Judge 
House has an excellent approach to problems of family relationships, 
according to reports, and her desire to determine the causes and alle- 
viate the conditions resulting in crime has contributed to a reduction 
ir juvenile delinquency on the Menominee Reservation, Wisconsin. 

The Indian Service, during the past year, has had to give increased 
attention to problems arising in centers where Indians have been em- 
ployed in war industries. Many hundreds of Indians are away from 
their homes and engaged in war work. Unfortunately, the general 
misconception persists that an Indian, no matter where he may be, is 
the special problem of the Federal Government rather than a citizen 
entitled to recognition by the courts, by private charity and public 
welfare organizations. Consequently, many problems of law and 
order, housing and other aspects of social welfare are often referred to 
the Indian Service instead of being handled by local agencies. 

Some Indians have their own solution. Families from Laguna 
Pueblo, New Mexico, now employed on the railroads, have reestab- 
lished in the towns of Gallup, Winslow, and Richmond, their tradi- 

tional hierarchy of a lieutenant governor and council. These leaders 
are responsible for solving all the human problems which arise in the 
temporary work colonies. They administer justice and relief and 
direct community activities. 


TRIBAL CODES ENFORCED 


Likewise, the Florida Seminoles, several hundred of whom are em- 
ployed in agricultural work away from the reservation, cling to their 
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family or clan relationships with a head man to enforce tribal moral 
codes. In their migrations from one seasonal job to another, the 
Seminoles create no housing problem, preferring their open thatched 
palmetto chikis to any kind of house that white men have yet devised. 
A large sugar beet corporation which has been nationally praised 
because of the clean, attractive town provided for its workers was 
forced to provide, in a recent contract signed with Seminole workers, 
for the use of a truck for gathering palmettos. The Seminoles chose 
to build their traditional shelter rather than live in the company 
houses. | 

Large numbers of Indians have been employed in jobs and in areas 
where they had never been employed prior to the war. Some 300 
Sioux Indians were employed during the growing and harvesting 
season in the Platte Valley in Colorado. Four to six hundred Nava- 
jos were located along the Arkansas River between the town of Pueblo, 
Colo., and the Kansas border. Three to four hundred Navajos work 
in mines at Morenci, Ariz. More than 300 Pimas and Papagos work 
in mines at Ajo, Ariz. Some 800 Navajos load shells at the Fort Win- 
gate Ordnance Depot in New Mexico. Several hundred Navajos are- 
employed in the Sacramento Valley, Calif. Additional hundreds 
from dozens of different tribes are scattered through the West. 

Representative Karl Mundt, of South Dakota, has placed before 
the House Committee on Indian Affairs a resolution to investigate the 
administration of Indian Affairs and to determine whether or not the 
Indians have received benefits under the Indian Reorganization Act. 
I record here some of the remarks I made at committee hearings on 
the Mundt resolution: 


The Indian Reorganization Act fits the need of any Indian group whose mem- 
bers live and work in the same neighborhood or reservation. It fits those who 
have kept their ancient ways and those who have changed to modern ways. Its 
basic principle is that men need to organize, and that democratic organization 
protects and strengthens, and does not endanger or weaken, individual respon- 
sibility and rights. 

However, the Indian Reorganization Act does not require Indians to organize. 
It is solely permissive. A tribe which has brought itself under the act is free to- 
postpone organization indefinitely. Or it may organize politically (under a8 
constitution) and never organize industrially (under a charter). The actual 
record to date is as follows: 


192 tribes (130,704 Indians) accepted the act. 
88 tribes (100,000 Indians) have adopted constitutions. 
68 tribes (69,753 Indians) have received charters of incorporation. 
In addition, the Indians of Oklahoma and the natives of Alaska were 
blanketed in by Congress. 
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POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION 


It goes without saying that Indian political and industrial management under 
the Indian Reorganization Act has not been perfect. Human affairs are not 
ever perfect. Majorities sometimes are unwise, sometimes are tyrannical. Leg- 
islative and executive representatives and officers sometimes are incompetent, or 
partisan, or corrupt. This is human life and it is Indian life. We believe that 
an examination of Indian organized life under the Indian Reorganization Act 
(and also, outside the Indian Reorganization Act) will show that it compares 
very well indeed with white organized life. Indian organization has produced 
a very impressive release of energy, and increase of purposeful effort and of 
economic production, among the tribes. It has, too, furnished a greatly needed 
outlet for exiled and suppressed emotion among the tribes; and if in some places 
it has brought into being debate, political excitement and even political uproar 
among some Indians, that, it would seem is to the good. Certainly it {is our 
traditional and valued American way. To give body and form to this summary 
concerning the Indian Reorganization Act, I supply briefly a single example. It 
is taken from an article which I wrote for the Atlantic Monthly, September 1942. 

“The several Apache bands were crushed in war and were then held for two 
generations in idleness. They were governed by authority immovable though 
not unkind. The Mescalero Apaches in southern New Mexico live amid 400,000 
upland and high mountain acres. Nine years ago their land was used by white 
lessees. Six out of seven in the tribe inhabited a camp slum clustered about the 
Indian agency. The Government in preceding years from time to time had én- 
deavored to lure or force the Mescaleros out from their noisome camp and back 
onto the land. In vain; authority failed, and inducement, and argument to the 
individual failed. Death doomed, robbed of their war-way, the Mescaleros had 
regressed, and they silently immured themselves in their despondency. 

“To Santo Domingo Pueblo in 1934 the Mescaleros’ delegates came. The draft 
of the Indian reorganization bill was being presented, and the Pueblos sald 
‘Indeed and of course, for this is our own old-time day.’ Incredulous, the 
Mescaleros went home. 

“Congress passed the Reorganization Act. The Mescaleros were informed: It 
isthe law. The law says that you must yourselves decide, for yourselves, whether 
you want to be free. You are required to make this choice, and it may be forever. 

“They chose freedom, and then they realized that it was they themselves who 
must plan their future life. Tribes under the Reorganization Act may formulate 
political constitutions which thereafter only they or Congress can change, and 
they may adopt corporate charters empowering them for the whole range of 
business enterprise. The Mescaleros framed a constitution and charter, and 
earth and life began to emerge under a clear light, a light new and yet known 
from long ago. A miasma of collective regression started to fade away. 

“Utilizing a government loam—there have been no delinquencies in repayment— 
the Mescaleros abandoned their slum camp and resettled themselves out where 
farming and cattle-running could supplement each other. Their net income from 
cattle jumped from $18,000 to $101,000 in 8 years. They closed out all leases 
to whites and they now use their entire range and built up its herbage and soil 
while using it. Their farm crops multiplied eightfold in value in 3 years. These 
figures are indices merely. Long-range economic planning has become a matter 
of course with the Mescaleros.. Their energies surge. They have their war-way 
once more, their chance for combat, for leadership, the endless universal war-way 
wherein nature is antagonist and collaborator in one. Anfong the Mescaleros 
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as among all the other tribes that have organized under the new policy, women 
and men have equal duties and privileges.” 


ADJUSTMENT TO WAR CONDITIONS SOUGHT 


“The in-service summer school was not held in 1942, but the replace- 
ment of many former employees with persons unfamiliar with Indian 
Service necessitated a session this year. Two hundred and eighty 
employees attended the summer school which was held during the 
month of June 1943 at Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kans. The courses 
were designed to help teachers adjust to wartime conditions. One of 
the most popular classes attended by 75 women offered actual experi- 
ence in repairing and maintaining mechanical equipment, refrigera- 
tors, locks, stoves, plumbing and laundry facilities, such as are at- 
tached to Indian Service schools in areas in which there is no mechani- 
cal assistance for many teachers. 

The Indian Service supervisor in the management and marketing of 
Indian-owned livestock instructed employees in stock-raising, animal 
feeding, sanitation, and the construction of shelter for livestock and 
poultry. In order to increase local meat supplies, some employees 
received instruction in the care of rabbits and the building of rabbit 
hutches from second-hand materials which are easily available. 
Teachers and school principals from the Southwest were especially 
interested in classes in chemical gardening and in the sprouting of 
beans, and grew crops while they were at Haskell. 

In a 25- by 50-foot greenhouse at the United Pueblos Agency, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., one Indian Service employee is already growing 
vegetables with chemicals in his spare time for consumption in the 
schools and hospitals under that jurisdiction. Lettuce is ready for 
the table 29 days after planting the seed. A small section of the green- 
house yields 65 pounds of green vegetables each week. 

Indians have dried meats, vegetables, and berries by simple methods 
for ages, but only within the last few years has the Indian Service 
begun experimentation in modern dehydration. A number of Indian 
Service schools have installed dehydration plants. The Indian Serv- 
ice boarding school at Phoenix, Ariz., has pioneered in this field with 
the cooperation of the Department of Agriculture. During the past 
year, Phoenix Indian School furnished a year’s supply of dehydrated 
fruits and vegetables to the Eklutna, White Mountain, and Wrangell 
Boarding Schools and six Indian Service hospitals, all located in 
Alaska, and in addition preserved many types of food for its own use. 
The commandeering of transportation facilities to meet military needs 
greatly increases the desirability of dehydrated foods both for civilian 
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and military consumption because of the smaller shipping space re- 
quired for foods that have been dried. Also, dried foods do not spoil. 
Oranges, grapefruit, onions, beets, potatoes, carrots, corn, beans, 
cabbage, and spinach are among the foods that are being dehydrated 
successfully. All but 4 percent of the moisture is usually extracted 
in the process. 


“EARTH BRICK CONSTRUCTION” PUBLISHED 


Indian Service educators issued a revised book list of recommended 
reading for schools and also compiled an extensive bibliography of 
materials for schools in wartime. The long-awaited publication 
entitled “Earth Brick Construction” by Elbert Hubbell, specialist in 
building with native materials, appeared this year. The booklet con- 
tains instructions, plans, and illustrations for building with adobe and 
asphalt stabilized earth bricks, an economical type of construction 
which is growing in popularity in many parts of the West. 

The fourth booklet in the Indian handicraft series, Crafts of the 
Ojibwa, by Carrie A. Lyford, appeared this year. Also published were 
additional school readers written by Ann Nolan Clark and illustrated 
by Indian artists, including four in the Sioux-English bilingual series, 
The Pine Ridge Porcupine, The Slim Butte Raccoon, The Grass Moun- 
dain Mouse, and There Still Are Buffalo, and Mrs. Clark’s first reader 
in the Spanish-English series, Young Hunter of Picuris. These 
booklets are printed by Indian student printers in Indian school print 
shops, and as many of the youths have gone to war, Indian girls are 
assisting in the shops at Haskell and at Sherman Institute, Riverside, 
' Calif. The pamphlets may be purchased at 50 cents each from 
Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kans. 

Publications emanating from the University of Chicago’s study to 
determine the extent to which Indian native autonomy in the United 
States has been affected by the many years of Federal rule will begin 
to appear in the fall of 1943. Indian Service physicians and teachers 
worked many extra hours during the past year to assemble the neces- 
sary information, administer scientific tests and make physical 
examinations of 1,000 selected children between 6 and 18 years of age. 
These children live in 11 communities on the Hopi, Navajo, Pueblo, 
Papago, and Pine Ridge jurisdictions. 

Few governmental agencies have undertaken so exhaustive an 
analysis and criticism of their work and its results. Already for those 
Federal employees engaged in the fact-finding, the research has 
provided valuable in-serving training. The study is under the direc- . 
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tion of Dr. W. Lloyd Warner, professor of anthropology and 
sociology, and Dr. Laura Thompson, coordinator of research. 

Designed to provide the basis for sounder education and adjust- 
ment of aboriginal peoples whose cultures now in transition are over- 
shadowed by industrial civilization, the study of factors molding 
Indian personality may indirectly benefit the 30,000,000 Indians in 
the Americas. It has international sponsorship by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Indian Institute, and a similar study is being undertaken in 
Mexico. 


LATIN-AMERICANS VISIT U. S. RESERVATIONS 


The National Indian Institute, having sent representatives to Latin- 
American countries during the past 2 years to acquire some under- 
standing of their vast Indian problems, was able this year to offer 
practical training to a group of 11 distinguished. Latin-American 
technicians and rural educators who visited U. S. Indian Reservations. 
The Research Fellows came from the countries of Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Guatemala, Mexico, Panama, Haiti, and El Salvador. Sharing 
their time with other Federal agencies, the Latin-Americans spent 
from 3 weeks to 4 months studying U. S. Indian administration. 
Several representatives visited the Sioux country in the Dakotas, but 
they concentrated their studies on southwest reservations because 
climate, soil, and other factors there more closely approximate those 
which are found among their own rural Indians. Also our largest 
Spanish-American population lives in the Southwest. 

The Research Fellows also learned something of the administrative 


mechanics of the Indian Service in its headquarters. They inter- 


viewed officials in Chicago and Washington and visited the summer 
school for Indian Service employees at Haskell Institute. 

This preliminary Latin-American in-service training furnished 
such rich experiences to the Research Fellows and to the Indian Serv- 
ice that we hope an exchange of experiences between the United States 
and those countries having aboriginal peoples may continue. The In- 
dian Service is in a position to offer more intensive training over a 
longer period, actually encouraging representatives of other countries 
to understudy those Indian Service positions here which correspond 
with theirs at home and to meet and solve problems as they arise. 


PERSONNEL CHANGES, LOSSES, NUMEROUS 


Like many other agencies, the Indian Service has experienced the 
most rapid changes and losses among its own personnel in its history. 
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Eight hundred and thirty-eight regular employees have left for mili- 
tary service; others have transferred to agencies more directly 
responsible for the war program. 

There are probably few employees throughout the Indian Service 
who are not performing more duties than their job-sheets describe in 
order to meet the war emergency. Teachers have been asked to guard 
the forests in lieu of fire look-outs. They have been asked to perform 
clerical work in the agency and hospital offices. In many instances, 
one employee is performing the work that two employees performed 
prior to the war, and in some instances, one employee has replaced 
three. 

This has been made possible by the introduction of improved 
systems of statistical reporting and in-service training. A new ma- 
chine tabulation system now being introduced in Indian Service 
hospitals is expected to reduce clerical work performed by the nurses 
and physicians 20 to 25 percent. 

The recent law requiring payment of time and a half for official 
time worked beyond 40 hours a week has raised employee-morale con- | 
siderably. I am aware that employees often work many hours 
beyond 48 hours a week because of seasonal and other exigencies. 
School and agency headquarters are often the only places from which 
an Indian can telephone, obtain a doctor’s services, or whatever else 
may be needed in an emergency. Indian Service employees in the 
field cannot adhere to a daily or weekly time schedule, nor would a 
rigid schedule be desirable in administering to human needs in rural 
areas. 

‘The wartime shortage of personnel and the fact that the bulk of the 
headquarters staff is now located 800 miles from Washington are 
bringing about a-few long-needed changes in procedures. Additional 
authority has been delegated to Bureau heads, and the consequent 
simplifying of procedures is resulting in the saving of time and the 
elimination of needless correspondence. For example, certain legal 
problems of the Indians may now be referred directly to the field 
offices of United States attorneys. Thus, in April and May 1942 the 
legal staff received 589 communications from the Department of Jus- 
tice as compared with only 195 such communications in the same 
months of this year, a decline considerably in excess of 50 percent. 

Other changes are taking place throughout the headquarters and the 
field staffs. ‘The small library and information staffs have been con- 
solidated in order to effect economies in the answering of inquiries. 
The news magazine, Indians at Work, in which many inquiries of a 
general nature are answered, was formerly published monthly but now 
appearsevery other month. Among the magazine’s readers are Indian 
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soldiers in New Guinea, Africa, England, and Alaska. They have 
written letters to thank the Bureau for the magazine. 

The war has not curtailed the number of Indian estates to be pro- 
bated, but the probate staff is reduced from four attorneys and two 
clerk-stenographers prior to August 1942 to the present chief probate 
attorney, one attorney, and one clerk-stenographer. There remain 
eight examiners of inheritance in the field offices. During the fiscal 
year, 1,403 cases were received by the probate staff, and despite the 
greatly reduced personnel, the work is as current as usual, only 50 
cases awaiting attention. Probate matters involving the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes and the Osage Nation are handled separately. Through 
the efforts of the Indian Service, Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes 
were saved $163,876.70 in the disposition of 995 cases in the county 
courts, and 143 cases in Federal, State supreme, and district courts. 
For the Osage Nation, 141 cases were disposed of in the Federal, State 
supreme, and district courts while 216 Osage cases are pending. Many 
Osage estates are very valuable and cases often remain in the courts 
for years. 


MISSION TO ARABIA 


At the request of King Ibn Saud, who is attempting to acquire 
modern equipment and methods to improve the economic lot of his 
people, the chief engineer of the Indian Service, A. L. Wathen, J. G. 
Hamilton, of the Department of Agriculture, who formerly worked 
on soil conservation on the Navajo Reservation, and K. S. Twitchell, 
who has spent many years in Arabia, comprised the first U. 8. Agri- 
cultural Mission to Saudi, Arabia. Mr. Twitchell had recommended 
to the State department, which sponsored the mission, that persons 
having technical experience in enhancing the economic opportunities 
of the Indians of this country be members of the mission. The mis- 
sion traveled more than 11,000 miles in Arabia by automobile, donkey 
and camel, and visited places not previously seen by white persons. 
Every courtesy was extended to the Americans during their 10 months’ 
stay by the King and the friendly Arabs. In the Hedjas mountains 
along the Red Sea, they found terraces that had been constructed 
probably thousands of years ago and are still maintained in good 
condition by the Arabs. They also found that, contrary to popular 
opinion, drainage is a principal requirement for the increase of crop 
production, particularly along the Persian Gulf, because of numerous 
springs that flow uncontrolled. Their findings and recommendations 
were published by the State department this year in English and in 
Arabic for the use of King Ibn Saud and his advisers. 
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SERVICE ADMINISTERS RELOCATION PROJECT 


We continued through the year to administer the War Relocation 
project on the Colorado River Indian Reservation in Arizona. As 
reported last year, this center was built by the War Department to 
house 20,000 Japanese and persons of Japanese descent who had been 
evacuated from the West Coast. The project is composed of three 
separate camps which are located south of Parker, Ariz., and below 
that portion of the reservation occupied by the Colorado River tribe. 
Altogether, 10 of these centers were developed for the War Relocation 
Authority and while only the center on the Colorado River reservation 
is operated by the Indian Service, two others, the Gila River center 
and the Leupp Detention Camp, occupy Indian lands. 

Throughout the year our attention was mainly occupied with the 
construction phases of this project. The digging of irrigation canals 
and laterals and drains, the subjugation of land, the building of a 
trunk highway into the town of Parker, with secondary roads and 
streets within the three camps, and the building of schools and quar- 
ters for administrative personnel consumed the greater part of the 
funds and manpower which were available to the project. The hous- 
ing provided by the Army engineers consists of simple barracks of the 
theater of operations type, covered with tar paper, which afford 
little protection from the extreme summer heat or from dust, which 
hangs in clouds over the camp much of the time. Little could be 
done to modify the basic housing, but in the construction of schools 
adobe brick has been used. This has the advantage of being eco- 
nomical and of providing insulation against extremes of temperature. 

As the construction period draws to a close, and it is anticipated that 
most of the public works will have been put in operation by this fall, 
emphasis will shift to food raising. For the time being it is planned 
to cultivate about 5,000 acres, most of which will be planted to vege- 
tables, with some feed for livestock. Already, hogs and poultry are 
being raised in sufficient quantity to meet the needs of the evacuees. 
The center is now almost self-sustaining in certain basic foods, re- 
quiring only the purchase on the outside of dairy products and beef. 
During the quarter ending June 30, 1943, a total of 540,000 pounds 
of vegetables was produced. No industrial activity 1s contemplated 
except for minor production of processed foods and clothing, with 
some woodcraft and carving, artificial flowers and minor art work. 


COUNCILS FUNCTION IN EACH CAMP 


Particular effort has been devoted to organizing the evacuees as a 
community. A temporary governing council was first elected in each 
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of the three camps and while the camp population gained familiarity 
with its problems and opportunities, discussion went forward in the 
formulation of a municipal charter. Such a charter was recently 
adopted by popular vote and permanent councils now function in each 
camp. There is also a general council composed of representatives of 
the camps. . 

While the center provides food, shelter, health care, and education, 
all basic needs, it cannot provide for the many personal requirements 
of the evacuees. Laundry and dry-cleaning, shoe repairs, barbering 
and manicuring, and miscellaneous household goods and staples must 
be paid for out of cash wages (wage scales of $12, $16, and $19 per 
month are in force) or out of savings which the evacuees brought with 
them. Canteens were established as soon as the center was opened 
and in time these canteens were handling a volume of business amount- 
ing to several thousand dollars daily. This enterprise is now or- 
ganized on a cooperative basis. As in the case of the development 
of community government, this step was taken after months of educa- 
tional work and after it had been submitted to popular vote. 

The project has maintained from the beginning a social analysis 
section, the purpose of which was to keep a day-to-day objective rec- 
ord of community events, administrative decisions, and evacuee sen- 
timents. The materials of such a record then furnish points of ref- 
erence for the analysis of community opinion at any time or for 
prediction as to what this opinion may be at some future time, in 
given circumstances. It is an attempt to develop a technique by 
which an administrative agency dealing with people can gauge its 
effectiveness in directing the efforts or meeting the needs of such 
people. 

A POST-WAR PROBLEM 


The great exodus of Indians from their homes confronts the Indian 
Service with a number of post-war problems. 

Should economic conditions after the war continue to offer employ- 
ment opportunities in industry, many Indians will undoubtedly choose 
to continue to work away from the reservations. Never before have 
they been so well prepared to take their places among the general citi- 
zenry and to become assimilated into the white population. Between 
1934 and 1942, an extensive program of adult education was carried on 
throughout the reservations. Many, as CCC enrollees, learned to 
operate jackhammers, to weld, to drive bulldozers, and to maintain and 
repair all kinds of equipment. Under the Public Works program, 
large numbers of Indians were employed in the construction of schools 
and hospitals on reservations. In the road-building program of the 
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past ten years hundreds of Indians became proficient in the operation 
of heavy machinery, in surveying, and other skills involved in road 
construction and maintenance. 

In addition, the vocational schools were much more proficient and 
each year several hundred young people were graduated directly 
from schools into skilled jobs. Since 1930 the Indian Service has 
devoted much effort to rehabilitation of the reservation resources, but 
this very program was the best possible training Indians could have 
received for off-reservation living. It will be no surprise, therefore, 
if a sizable proportion of those Indians now away from home continue 
in urban industrial employment during the post-war period. 


PLANNING POST-WAR PROJECTS 


If, on the other hand, the war is followed by a period of depression 
and unemployment, the majority of those who are now away from 
their homes will return to the reservations. To enable these thou- 
sands of returning soldiers and workers to find work opportunities, I 
have asked Indian Service technicians to assist the Tribal Councils 
to intensify their plans for the fullest use of reservation resources, and 
te supplement these by plans of a public works character. According 
to a preliminary estimate several million dollars worth of improve- 
ments in the rehabilitation of the soil and forests, the adjustment of a 
complicated land ownership problem, the construction and improve- 
ment of many miles of roads, and the building or reconditioning of 
scores of schools and hospitals are urgently needed on Indian reserva- 
tions. Indian Service architects and engineers are now preparing 
plans and making estimates of probable costs, and of the number of 
Indians who can be absorbed by such work. 

The Federal Works Agency and the U.S. Army Engineers requested 
the Indian Service to make plans for a town site located at the ter- 
minus of the Alaska Highway. The plans were furnished to these 
agencies during the past year, but because of the shortage of shipping 
facilities, construction of the town will not get under way for some 
time. 

Many Indians returning home will want to take up where they 
left off in livestock farming, lumbering, fishing, and other reservation 
enterprises. 

Whether Indians of the post-war era remain at home or find their 
way into the outside world they are going to be much more critical of 
conditions both local and national. The old ties of home and tribe, 
the ancient ways of dealing with problems of sickness, of marriage, of 
relations of youth to elders, these and many others will undergo change 
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as the youth receive new ideas from the far corners of the world. 
Promises made over many years: rights as citizens, self-government, 
palitical equality, economic rehabilitation, will take on increased 
meaning. Young people coming back from service in the armed 
forces are going to demand that the American people make good on 
these promises. They will no longer tolerate the discrimination of 
special liquor laws which make it a Federal offense to sell liquor to 
an Indian. Many Indians in uniform have been turned away from 
bars where other soldiers, white, Negro, Japanese, Philippine, were 
being served. 

On behalf of the Navajo boys at an Army camp, a Navajo soldier 
recently wrote his superintendent, “We do not understand the kind 
of citizenship that says we can fight but not vote.” In 1924 the Con- 
gress declared all Indians to be citizens, but several States with large 
Indian populations still disfranchise the Indians. 


HOW THE SERVICE SERVES 


In this report I have sought to describe the work of the Indian 
Service very largely by reporting the accomplishments, the needs, and 
the desires of the Indians themselves. It is the function of the Serv- 
ice to give guidance and assistance to the Indians where they need it. 
In many Indian communities, Indian Service employees serve on 
Selective Service boards. They implement OPA rationing machinery 
in Indian country. They advise the Indians on the filing of income 
tax returns, on the purchase of War Bonds and on their many other 
responsibilities to a nation at war which demands the united partici- 
pation of all its people, including its non-English speaking Indian and 
Eskimo citizens living thousands of miles from our great population 
centers. Service employees have suggested to the Indians that they 
brush up on English before enlisting or that they find someone to 
carry on their farming enterprises before leaving home. Our task is 
to try to answer their questions, to interpret for them new forms and 
regulations which apply to many of them for the first time. 

These new conditions facing the Indians have demanded a continual 
recasting of the functions of the Indian Service. With acute short- 
ages of manpower, it has been necessary to simplify procedures, to 
assign new and different tasks to personnel, and to eliminate all activ- 
ities except those directly connected with the war or essential to the 
welfare of the Indians. This recasting of functions will continue s0 
long as the Nation demands increased production of minerals, timber, 
and food to achieve a victorious peace. 
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Board on Geographical Names 


Menrepiru F.. Burritt, Director 


HIS Board, established in 1890, is the official authority on the 
use of geographic names by the Federal Government and is the 
agency charged with bringing about uniform usage of geographic 
nomenclature and orthography. The Board decides all disputed 
questions concerning geographic names; determines, changes and 
fixes place names within the United States and its Territories and 
possessions; maintains central files of information on geographic 
names; prepares gazetteers and standardizes procedures for prepara- 
tion of gazetteers by other agencies and establishes rules for guidance 
and standard procedures for naming hitherto unnamed places and 
for transliterating geographic names from languages that do not 
use the Latin alphabet. The Board also serves as an informal author- 
ity in non-Government use of place names and gives information 
on these names, their pronunciation and their locations from its 
extensive files. Pronunciation of place names has assumed an im- 
portance which it has never had before, by reason of the combination 
of radio broadcasting and the interest in war names all over the 
world. Governmental agencies, the press, and radio are being assisted 
in their use of geographical names as an important step in bringing 
about uniform usage. The Board also maintains contact with com- 
parable agencies in foreign countries looking toward the develop- 
ment of uniform geographic nomenclatures and orthographies. 
During the latter part of the fiscal year, the Board has been en- 
larged and reorganized primarily to perform functions required in 
connection with the operations of the armed forces. The enormous 
increase in map production by the armed forces not only calls for 
a correspondingly large number of name decisions, but requires that 
they be made promptly. Use of varying names for a place or feature 
on military maps not only complicates the geographical name prob- 
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lems by wide circulation of improper names, but also creates con- 
fusion in field operations, the accurate transmission of messages 
and the transportation of materials and men. 

Many geographical names in foreign countries have quite different 
forms when transliterated or translated and may have more than a 
single form in the language of the country. These foreign name 
problems are being dealt with in a wholesale manner by the promul- 
gation of standard rules and procedures for treating names in specific 
foreign countries or regions and by the preparation of gazetteers, 
place name indexes and special lists of alternate names and geo- 
graphical positions. Simultaneously, decisions are being rendered on 
the most pressing questions involving individual geographic names. 
These actions have made possible the uniform usage of names on a 
large number of maps and charts made by several agencies for use 
by the armed forces, 

Procedures have been improved by division of labor and specializa- 
tion of personnel to make decisions at the rate of hundreds per week; 
to answer a constant flow of inquiries concerning these and other 
geographical names, and to assemble and maintain the necessary files 
and records. Staffing of the reorganized Board, which will have a 
total personnel of 135, including approximately 45 professional geog- 
raphers—most of whom will be regional specialists devoting them- 
selves to a particular part of the world—was still in progress at the 
end of the fiscal year. Since there was no precedent for many of 
the specialized positions, intensive training programs have been de- 
vised to train the nonprofessional personnel for this work. A re 
markable increase in production has been achieved in a brief period. 
The Board’s library now includes more than 2,500 bound volumes, 
1,000 pamphlets, 55,000 separate maps and a large number of atlases. 

During the fiscal year prior to the reorganization of the Board, 284 
decisions were rendered by the executive committee at 11 meetings. 
A. cumulative report is being prepared which will include these and 
all previous name decisions, totaling some 24,000. 
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Division of Personnel 
Supervision and Management 


Mrs. J. Arwoop Mautpinc, Director 


N A ANPOWER and its utilization has been the major problem 

of the Division during this fiscal year as it has been in the whole 
Nation, and our efforts have been largely directed toward its solution 
with relation to the Department’s needs. In the early fall of 1942 
the Secretary of the Interior called upon the bureaus and offices of 
the department to canvass their personnel situations and to determine 
whether (1) any activities not essential to the war program could be 
discontinued or postponed; (2) any time-consuming procedures and 
record keeping could be eliminated during the war program; (3) any | 
rearrangements of work might be made which would release employees 
or make the filling of existing vacancies unnecessary; (4) any em- 
ployees not being used at their highest skills or to their fullest capaci- 
ties could be assigned more effectively within the bureau; and (5) 
whether training programs could be inaugurated to meet specialized 
needs. The bureaus diligently went about putting their houses in 
order. 

The Division has given more than usual attention to the fullest 
utilization of the Department’s own personnel to avoid drawing on 
the outside manpower pool, and its inventory of employee qualifica- 
tions has aided not only in recruitment but has provided better indivi- 
dual placement. Some idea of the success of the Division’s efforts is 
indicated by the fact that during the calendar year 1942, 71 percent 
of the vacancies above the entrance grades in the District of Columbia 
were filled from within the Department. This process, of course, was 
far from sufficient to meet the greater needs of our war program 
which demanded specialized experience. A particularly difficult 
situation has been the recruitment of engineering aids for the Geologi- 
cal Survey’s stategic mapping program. All known sources of re- 
cruitment have been tapped; at the request of the Department and the 
Civil Service Commission, qualifying courses have been introduced 
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in a number of universities and colleges, and the Departinent has even 
appealed to the families of its own employees to provide trainees. 

In the recruitment process the policy has been to secure as many 
women, older men and physically handicapped persons as might be 
found qualified. It is significant that at the end of this fiscal year the 
Department has 1,500 more women on its rolls than it had when Pearl 
Harbor was attacked. Many older physicians in the Indian Service 
communities have been employed to meet the shortage, and many 
other older men and physically handicapped persons have demon- 
strated their ability to carry on for our men who have entered the 
military service, of whom there were approximately 5,000 at the close 
of the fiscal year. 

On March 12, 1948, the Secretary designated a Committee on De- 
ferment of Government Employees for the Department to carry out 
the provisions of Executive Order No. 9309 of March 6, 1943. The 
committee is composed of the Assistant Secretary as chairman, the 
Director of the Bureau of Mines and the Director of Personnel. Be- 
cause of the specialized war work which is being done in the Depart- 
ment, and which requires professional and technical employees, and 
because of the scarcity of replacements in these fields, a considerable 
number of draft deferment requests have come before the committee. 

The unusual scarity of qualified stenographers compelled the Divi- 
sion to carry on throughout the year a training session for the orien- 
tation of new appointees and for bringing those of substandard 
qualifications to a productive level. Other training projects were 
carried on, an outstanding one being a course in departmental ad- 
ministration involving the general subjects of administration, fiscal 
accounting, personnel, office and property management and _ public 
relations. 

During the year classification procedures were studied, simplified. 
and accelerated. The classification office acted upon 21,530 cases. Ef- 
fective February 1, 1943, regulations were issued providing for the 
application of a 25-percent differential to salary classification rates 
outside of continental United States. 

During the year over 60,000 personnel actions were processed. This 
number is higher than in previous years, partly due to a higher rate 
of turn-over which averaged 31.9 percent in Washington and 55.4 
percent in the field. 

Certain acts of Congress which became effective during the fiscal 
year had an important bearing on the work of this Division. Public 
Law 821, approved December 22, 1942, and Public Law 49, approved 
May 7, 1943, provided for overtime pay and compensation. Public 
Law 806, approved December 17, 1942, provided for an accumulation 
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of annual leave up to 90 days. The Revenue Act of 1942 provided 
fora Victory Tax deduction; and later in the fiscal year the Current 
Tax Payment Act of 1943 required a withholding tax from the sal- 
aries of employees. 

The transfer of the Indian Office, National Park Service and Fish 
and Wildlife Service to Chicago early in the fiscal year required some 
adjustment in processing procedures, Pay roll and leave work form-: 
erly handled in the Division was also decentralized to the bureaus.. 
During the fiscal year there were 27 retirements for age, 77 optional 
retirements and 38 for disability. Fifteen employees were reem- 
ployed after reaching retirement age. 

The number of grievance cases and disciplinary actions in the De- 
partment during the year was small and my observation is that the 
morale of employees throughout is high. The staff of the Division 
while working under trying conditions has cooperated to the fullest 
extent in carrying out the responsibilities placed on them. 
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Digitized by Google 


Office of the Solicitor 


WaRNER W. GARDNER, Solicitor ! 


HE chief task of the Solicitor’s Office during the past year has 

been the development of streamlined processes designated to chan- 
nel the resources of the Nation into use in the war program. Im- 
pediments to the mobilization of war resources, created by a national 
coal strike, shortages of oil, power, and transportation, and a variety 
of obsolete laws and cumbersome administrative practices, were dealt 
with, and very largely overcome. To make possible swift action on 


matters of first importance the legal machinery of the entire Depart- — 


ment had to be streamlined and the accumulations of old cases that 
impeded prompt legal action had to be liquidated. That efforts in 
this direction were reasonably successful is indicated by the fact 
that the work of the Solicitor’s Office was substantially on a current 
basis at the close of the fiscal year. 

While the chief efforts of the Department’s lawyers were directed 
toward clearing the channels of national war production, constant 
vigilance was maintained against inroads upon the permanent in- 
terests of the Nation in the conservation of its natural resources and 
in the preservation of the civil rights of its citizenry. A difficult coal 
strike situation was so handled that the Department has cast no 
discernible shadow upon any of the rights of the 3,000 coal operators 
and half-million miners involved. The civil rights of the citizens 
of Hawaii and Puerto Rico were vigorously protected and ampli- 
fied, despite the close impact of the war upon these island territories. 
In Hawaii the Department was successful in securing a substantial 
restoration of civil authority, which had been temporarily surrendered 
to the military on the day of Pearl Harbor. In the case of Puerto 
Rico the Solicitor’s Office devoted much energy to the mapping of 


1 Nathan R. Margold resigned office on July 9, 1942, and Felix S. Cohen served as Acting 
Solicitor until August 26, when Mr. Gardner took office. 
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appropriate legislative measures for the strengthening of Puerto 
Rican self-government. The natives of Alaska found respect ac- 
corded to land rights which had long been violated or ignored; 
exclusive possession of six areas was assured to Indian and Eskimo 
groups in the first application of the act of May 1, 1936 (49 Stat. 
1250) ; the War Department officially agreed to recognize the aboriginal 
rights of Alaskan natives in the large areas taken over for military 
purposes and the Department reaffirmed its recognition of aboriginal 
fishing rights in Alaskan coastal waters. 

Seeking to combine efficient utilization of natural resources with 
a scrupulous regard for human rights and long-range national in- 
terests. the lawyers of the Department have had to meet new problems 
and new demands with prompt and resourceful counsel. If at the 
end of the year the Department can look back and see the accomplish- 
ments of the operating bureaus which fill the preceding pages of this 
volume, rather than a series of unsurmounted legal problems, then 
the attorneys of the Department can feel that they have done their 
job. 

In the effort to streamline the legal work of the Department an 
extensive reorganization plan was mapped out and initial steps were 
taken toward its effectuation. The purpose was to centralize the 
professional supervision of legal service, while providing for more 
nearly complete legal service within the several bureaus, and for 
greater decentralization in administrative and fiscal matters on the 
Bureau level. The legal personnel work of the Department was 
coordinated under the direction of the Solicitor, and steps were taken 
to centralize in the Office of the Solicitor all legal work involving 
litigation, property acquisition, patent law, fiscal matters and per- 
sonnel law. At the same time, the assignment of attorneys formerly 
carried on the Solicitor’s pay roll to the pay rolls of the various Bureaus 
and Divisions of the Department made possible a substantial reduction 
in the budget of the Solicitor’s Office. 


LEGISLATION 


Adjustment of the machinery of government to war needs was a 
primary objective in the departmental legislative program of the past 
year. Although substantially limiting its drafting efforts to legisla- 
tion of importance to the prosecution of the war, the Legislative 
Division participated in drafting some 61 statutes which were enacted 
by the seventy-seventh and seventy-eighth Congresses during the 
past fiscal year. Another 40 or so statutes affecting the Department 
were enacted after the submission of reports prepared or reviewed by 
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this Division. Perhaps the most important of the statutes affecting 
the work of the Interior Department enacted during the past year is 
the Columbia Basin Project Act of March 10, 1943 (Pub. Law 8, 
78th Cong.), providing for nonspeculative settlement of a vast agri- 
cultural area in family-size farming units, as a part of the Columbia 
Basin project. 


MINES 


The expansion of Bureau of Mines activities, under the impact of 
pressing war needs, carried with it a growing burden of legal work 
for the Mines Division of the Solicitor’s Office. Urgent military re- 
quirements for helium required the making of contracts for the enlarge- 
ment and construction of processing plants, as well as a series of 
additional contracts with owners of oil and gas wells, manufacturers 
of equipment, and other interested parties. Other contracts for the 
erection of pilot plants and related facilities for metallurgical in- 
vestigation, special contracts covering exploratory drilling for stra- 
tegic minerals, and cooperative agreements between the Government 
and various schools, universities, and other research institutions, 
added to the drafting work of the Mines Division. 

The work of the Division under the Federal Explosives Act of 
December 26, 1941 (55 Stat. 863), shifted in emphasis during the past’ 
year from the initial development of a system of control to the actual 
enforcement of the act and the regulations. During the year more 
than 80 violations were reported to the Department of Justice and a 
number of convictions were secured. Forty proceedings were insti- 
tuted for the revocation of licenses, and of those concluded, 20 termi- 
nated in license revocation. In no case has the holder of the revoked 
license appealed from the decision. Considerable effort has been 
directed toward securing the cooperation of State officials in the en- 
forcement program. This has involved analysis of State laws, exten- 
sive correspondence and negotiation with State officials, and the pre- 
paration of model State legislation, adopted by the Council of State 
Governments as part of its program of State war legislation proposed 
to the State legislatures convening during the year. 

Among other principal activities, the work of the Mines Division 
in connection with the general revision of bituminous coal prices cul- 
minating in the Secretary's minimum price order of September 30, 
1942, and the preparation of Secretarial Order No. 1763, defining the 
rights of the Government in inventions by employees, together with 
the subsequent administration of that order, deserve particular 
mention. 
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PROPERTY ACQUISITION 


The work of the Property Acquisition Division has in large measure 
been turned into wartime channels, It has handled the legal work 
involved in the acquisition of three helium plant sites, together with 
pipe line rights-of-way and gas reserves for the future, and plant sites 
for sponge iron development work. It has stationed two attorneys 
in the field to conduct the title work in connection with the war min- 
eral exploration program. The title work formerly done in the Gen- 
eral Land Office has been transferred to this Division, with apparent 
savings in manpower and time. Including also the land acquisitions 
of the National Park Service and of Indians and Indian tribes, there 
have been about 2,200 matters disposed of during the fiscal year. 
At the years’ end, no piece of work had been in the Division for as 
long as a month. 


PUBLIC LANDS 


The Public Lands Division has continued to implement the con- 
servation policy of Congress and of the Department with respect to 
the public lands and natural resources. It prepared a number of de- 
partmental decisions upholding the interest of the public in mineral 
deposits. One of these revoked an order which had the effect of 
limiting potash permits to a very few persons; another held that 
sodium borate lands are disposable by lease without loss of title to the 
Government, and a third held that certain extensive railroad grants 
are limited to rights-of-way for railroad purposes without impairing 
the right of the United States to the underlying minerals. The Divi- 
sion has handled three cases in the District Court of the District of 
Columbia ; it was successful in all of them. The Division has prepared 
new Department-wide regulations on practitioners which, after issu- 
ance by the Secretary, replaced the archaic rules which have been in 
force for many years. It has contributed to the speedier conduct of 
Department affairs by establishing the legality of extensive delega- 
tion of powers by the Secretary to six of the Department’s bureaus. 
While the flow of work has continued at substantially the same volume, 
about 6,100 items a year, the number of pending matters at the close 
of the fiscal year, 160, is at a record low. 

The General Land Office continued its large-scale cooperation with 
the War and Navy Departments and by the end of the fiscal year 
had made available a total of more than 15 million acres of land for 
military purposes; in addition, Jands.and mineral deposits were with- 
drawn for the use of the war subsidiaries of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Included within the total of more than 35,000 items 
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relating to the administration of the public lands, the legal staff 
participated in drafting legislation and orders which would stimulate 
development of needed mineral resources. 

The legal work in the Geological Survey has related in the large to 
the oil and gas leases on the public domain, including the approval of 
plans for the unitized development and operation of oil and gas areas. 
In the latter connection a procedure was developed through which the 
proposed general regulations for unit plans were published with an 
invitation to interested persons to file criticisms and suggestions, as a 
result of which hearings will be held to insure the fairest possible reg- 
ulations, 

The legal staff of the National Park Service has been reduced by 
ubout one-half, consistent with the diminished operations of the Park 
Service, with the result that a somewhat heavier individual burden 
has been handled by the remaining part of the staff. Slightly less 
than 200,000 acres of land were added to the Park Service areas during 
the fiscal year. Perhaps the major part of the legal issues has related 
to the problems raised by the contracted staff and program of the Park 
Service and the ways in which the areas may be administered and 
protected pending their full post-war use. The work of the legal 
staff, as of the Service in general, has been carried on under the addi- 
tional handicap of the transfer of headquarters from Washington to 
Chicago. 

CONSERVATION 


The Conservation Division, in addition to its customary duties, has 
taken on new work in the course of the year. It has assumed the re- 
view of the work relating to the Office of the Coordinator of Fisheries, 
and the questions of personnel and fiscal law have been centralized in 
this Division. With the establishment of a formalized responsibility 
for these questions, they have grown considerably in number and it is 
to be supposed that the Department has received corresponding ad- 
vantage from expert counsel on these questions. 

The legal work of the Division of Territories has been shaped by 
the extraordinary impact of the war upon our Territories and island 
possessions. An example is the organization of central control of 
imports into Puerto Rico and the suspension of the coastwise shipping 
laws for Puerto Rico in order to help meet the threat of mass starva- 
tion which submarine sinkings and shipping shortages brought to 
Puerto Rico in the summer of 1942. 

The legal work of the Fish and Wildlife Service has adapted itself, 
although handicapped because of removal] of the headquarters of that 
Service to Chicago, to the war needs, requiring a diminution in the 
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wildlife refuge program and a corresponding increase in the functions 
relating to commercial fisheries. Executive Order No. 9204 of July 21, 
1942, established the Office of Fishery Coordination, and Food Direc- 
tive No. 2 of the Secretary of Agriculture delegated to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior the food production powers conferred upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture by Executive Order No. 9280 of December 
5, 1942, so far as these powers related to the production of fish. Under 
the authority of this order, regulations were prepared which served 
to concentrate and to utilize more effectively the equipment of the 
Alaskan salmon industry and the pilchard industry on the west. coast. 

The services of the Legal Division of the Bureau of Reclamation 
were largely directed during the past year to the preparation of con- 
tracts for the construction of dams and reservoirs and for the disposi- 
tion of power and irrigation water developed thereby. Although 
War Production Board orders late in 1942 suspended construction on 
a number of Bureau projects, incidentally giving rise to many novel 
legal contract problems, the negotiation of long-range programs of 
water control proceeded at an accelerated pace. Interstate compacts 
relating to the Republican, Belle Fourche, Yellowstone, and Missour 
Rivers, the Columbia Basin project, and the Central Valley project 
demanded a considerable part of the energies of the legal division of 
the Bureau, together with many other smaller projects. In the field 
of litigation the Bureau conducted or participated in a number of 
cases, including cases dealing with: (a) the scope of the Secretary's 
authority to contract with individual water users (oa v. Ickes, 137 F. 
(2d) 30 (U. S. C. A. pp. D. C., 1948)); (b) the valuation of 
reservoir and power sites (United States v. Washington Water Power 
Co., 135 F, (2d) 341 (C. C. A. 9, 1948) ) ; and (c) the limits of State and 
Federal authority in interstate streams (Nebraska v. Wyoming and 
Colorado (pending before U. S. Supreme Court)). Except for an 
adverse decision in the intermediate appellate court in the case of 
Foz vy. Ickes, the cases which reached decision were won. 

The legal work of the Grazing Service has been accomplished under 
unusual difficulties due to the fact that three chief counsel have been 
on duty during the course of the fiscal year, one having entered the 
military service and the second having retired because of ill health. 
However, the legal work was current at the close of the year. 


INDIANS 


The task of keeping Indian property in the hands of the Indians 
demanded legal action by the Indian Division on a wide front against 
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a variety of adversaries—defaulting lessees, adverse claimants under 
old railroad grants, State tax collectors, and ordinary trespassers. 
The policy of congressional protection of: Indian homesteads was put 
to the test in argument before the Supreme Court in the case of Board 
of Commissioners v. Seber (No. 556, Oct. term, 1942, decided April 19, 
1943), in which tax officials of Oklahoma sought to deny the Constitu- 
tional power of Congress to exempt Indian homesteads from State 
taxation. The argument of the Solicitor in support of congressional 
power was upheld by a unanimous court. He registered a less com- 
plete success in the case of Oklahoma Tax Commission v. United 
States (Nos. 623, 624, 625, Oct. term, 1942, decided June 14, 1943), 
where the court upheld the exemption of restricted lands in Oklakoma 
from State inheritance taxation but, by a five to four vote, declared 
restricted funds to be subject to such taxation in the absence of clear 
congressional enactment to the contrary. Other important Indian 
litigation included United States v. Garaventa Land and Livestock 
Co., 129 F. (2d) 416, upholding the right of the Pyramid Lake Indians 
in reservation lands occupied for many decades by squatters; Arenas 
v. United States, — F. (2d) —, upholding the tribal status of Palm 
Springs Reservation lands; and United States v. Santa Fe Pacific 
Railroad Co., 314 U. S. 339, in which, following a favorable decision 
in the Supreme Court (1941) further proceedings were initiated in 
the trial] court looking to the recovery of land and damages under the 
formula established by the Supreme Court. While the protection of 
Indian rights of property and personality represented the most 1m- 
portant part of the work of the Indian Division, the exigencies of war 
placed upon the Division a number of special responsibilities involving 
the maximum utilization of Indian resources in the program of war 
production. During the current year the backlog of old cases which 
once acted as a drag upon the application of legal energies to current 
problems was substantially eliminated and the work of the Indian 
Division is now on a current basis. 

The Legal Division of the Office of Indian Affairs, in addition to its 
usual load of routine legal business, had to handle a number of pe- 
culiarly complex problems arising out of the war. The acquisition of 
extensive Indian lands for military purposes created not only difficult 
problems of land acquisition but equally difficult problems relating to 
the resettlement of the Indians concerned. A task of peculiar com- 
plexity handled by the Legal Division of the Indian Office was the 
negotiation of many-sided agreements with Indian water users and 
others to make possible diversion of water required for production of 
badly needed copper in Arizona. The Probate Division of the Indian 
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Office, despite severe setbacks through loss of personnel to the armed 
services, and by reason of the moving of its offices and records to Chi- 
cago, managed to keep its work close to a current basis and to take on 
a considerable increase of jurisdiction conferred by the act of De 
cember 24, 1942 (Public Law 833, 77th Cong.) which transfers pro- 
bate jurisdiction over small restricted estates of Five Civilized Tribes 
Indians from the State courts to the Secretary of the Interior. 
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Division of Intormation 


Rosert W. Horton, Director 


URING the past fiscal year the Division of Information has 
maintained in skeletal form the editorial, photographic, radio 
and publication sections authorized by Congress in 1938. 

Dissemination of official information through the daily press, the 
tadio, pictures and in printed publications generally has been limited 
to the preparation and distribution of such pertinent facts and regula- 
tions as those dealing with the Federal administration of the Nation’s 
coal mines, and to information concerning the Department’s programs 
for the development and conservation for war purposes of ne 
power, oil, fuel, helium, food, land, water, and timber. 

Important economies in the use of postal facilities and paper sup- 
plies were effected during the year, and the distribution of all publi- 
cations of the Department was restricted to conserve manpower and 
materials. The educational work of the motion-picture unit, dras- 
tically curtailed during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, was 
suspended this year for the duration of the war. 


RADIO SECTION 


With the increasing use of radio in those United Nations’ war 
activities which originate in this country, the Radio Section with its 
modern broadcasting and recording studios, proved of great value 
to many agencies of the Government. 

Within the past year, the Radio Section has cooperated in the pre- 
paration or production of radio and transcription material with the 
following agencies and offices: Navy Department, War Department, 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, the Public Health Service, the 
Office of Education, Bonneville Power Administration, Bureau of 
Reclamation, National Capitol Parks Service, Petroleum Adminis- 
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tration for War, Solid Fuels Administration for War, Federal Coal 
Mines Administration, War Manpower Commission, Office of War 
Information, Department of Agriculture, Office of Strategic Services, 
State Department, Labor Department, Federal Securities Agency, 
Office of Civilian Defense, and the U. S. Maritime Commission. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SECTION 


The photographic laboratories furnished a considerable number of 
documentary photographs to the various offices and bureaus of the 
Department, thereby creating a savings of thousands of words of des- 
criptive matter in official reports and scores of work-hours on the part 
of Interior employees. Illustrations and pictures produced in the 
_ laboratories proved to be of great value from a documentary stand- 
point before congressional committees, in conducting investigations, 
in promoting morale, in keeping the public informed of the progress 
of Departmental war projects, and in many other ways. 

The personnel of the photographic unit, in addition to their work 
for the Department, cooperated with outside Government agencies 
in the production of material involved in their war programs. Photo- 
graphic work turned out during the 12 months included educational 
pictures for textbooks, guidebooks, pamphlets and travel literature 
requested by scientific, trade, and general circulation magazines and 
publishing organizations. 


PUBLICATIONS SECTION 


The functions of the Publications Section have been so realigned 
that it may operate more logically as part of the Division of Informa- 
tion. The Section now takes part in the issuance of publications as 
an editorial consultant and publisher, instead of functioning, as it 
formerly did, mainly as a liaison office between the Department and 
the Government Printing Office. The result is that a unit of the Divi- 
sion of Information now concentrates upon the essential parts of our 
publications, (the material and the manner of presentation) instead 
of mere physical appearance. 
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Interior Department Museum 


H. L. Raut, Museum Curator 


NHE Interior Department Museum illustrates graphically to the 
public the accomplishments of all of the Bureaus of the Depart- 
ment. Its exhibits are continually in process of change or modifica- 
tion so that bureau activities and progress will be reflected. The 
museum visualizes and explains the history and organization, as well 
as the current activities of the Department, and serves in maintain- 
ing contact with the public through a progressive program which is 
carried out in cooperation with the bureaus and by direct contact with 
the public. 

Approximately 50,000 persons visited the museum during the past. 
year. The Visitors’ Register recorded visitors from every State in 
the Union, and from Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Cyprus, Egypt, England, 
Guatemala, Mexico, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

With the assistance of the Bureau of Reclamation, the Reclama- 
tion exhibit gallery has been extensively redesigned and the installa- 
tions have been completed. Included are a large mural painting of 
more than 12 feet in length by Kathryne C. Dimmitt representing 
Grand Coulee Dam, together with a scale-model of Grand Coulee 
Dam. Another new scale-model shows a typical concrete cooling 
system. 

The museum during the past year has, upon request, cooperated with 
numerous agencies, including the National Archives, Smithsonian 
Institution, The Boston Art Museum, Junior Board of Commerce of 
Washington, and The American Society of Civil Engineers. As- 
sistance has been rendered to school organizations and other groups 
in preparing study courses relating to Conservation, the National 
Parks, Reclamation, and other subjects in which the Department is 
engaged. 
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An animated diorama recently installed in the Bureau of Mines 
gallery illustrates Bureau of Mines inspectors at work in a mine. 
A silhouette, which is 6 feet in length and which depicts the methods 
employed in early surveys of the public lands, was designed in the 
museum and installed in the General Land Office gallery. 

New books which have been added to the museum collection, include 
The Biography of William Howard Butler, 1856-1934, painter of 
the full-length portrait of Gen. Hugh Lenox Scott, now in the pos- 
session of the Department, and the recently issued Catalog of the 
Type Specimens of Mammals in the United States, by Arthur J. Poole 
and Viola S. Schantz of the Fish and Wildlife Service. A conver- 
sion lens extension for the sound-motion picture equipment has been 
supplied by the Bureau of Mines for the special showing of educa- 
tional films of the Bureau. 

A quantity of exhibit material has been received from the Division 
of Territories and Island Possessions and from the National Park 
Service. 

The special exhibits displayed during the year included a panel 
containing the text of the Atlantic Charter; panel exhibits showing 
the flags of the United Nations, and the flags and coats-of-arms of 
the American Republics. Another special exhibit of general interest 
featured the Seal of the Department of the Interior together with 
stamps relating to the Department and events in the history of the 
United States. A retrospective special exhibit was designed to in- 
clude a group of historic prints made from original photographic 
negatives taken by the late William Henry Jackson (1843-1942), of- 
ficial photographer of the United States Geological Survey, and men- 
ber of the historic Hayden expeditions of 1871-72. The early Jackson 
photographs, made with cumbersome wetplate cameras carried on 
muleback, were largely instrumental in influencing the act of Con- 
gress which established Yellowstone National Park, the first park 
of the great National Park System of the United States. Also among 
the special exhibits shown during the year was a rare cormorant and 
wolverine parka, made by Eskimos at Mekoryuk village on Nunivak 
Island, Alaska. Another timely exhibit, included an elaborate dis- 
play in three exhibit cases in the Geological Survey gallery show- 
ing specimens of strategic minerals from which are produced the 
metals required for the construction of war implements. Many rela- 
tively rare minerals shown are of vital importance in the production 
of essential war materials. 

The specimens displayed were indicative of results obtained in the 
intensive search for additional sources of these minerals in the United 
States, Alaska, and Latin America. 
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Conducted tours of the museum galleries were held throughout the 
year for teacher groups, and public and private school classes. 

Since its establishment by the Secretary, on March 8, 1938, as a new 
instrument in the field of Government-public relations, the museum 
has been a focal point of educational interest in the Nation’s Capital. 
It has grown in usefulness to the Department and in popularity with 
the public. 
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Civilian Conservation Corps 


Conrap L. Wirtu, Representative, Department of the 
Interior, Advisory Council, CCC 


a 


EGISLATION abolishing the Civilian Conservation Corps was 
passed on July 2, 1942. The appropriate bureaus of this Depart- 
ment acted promptly in accordance with Title II, Public Law 647, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, and with instructions of the Director of 
the CCC which provided for the immediate disbandment of active 
camps, the separation of personnel and prompt disposition of prop- 
erty. These agencies, that is, the General Land Office, the Office of 
Indian Affairs, the Bureau of Reclamation, the National Park Serv- 
ice, the Grazing Service and the Fish and Wildlife Service, had 
virtually concluded all of their CCC affairs by the end of the fiscal 
year. 

The largest and longest task was to inventory, offer, and transfer 
all CCC properties in possession of the Department, including camp 
buildings and their operating accessories, automotive and other heavy 
construction equipment, light equipment, tools of all kinds, engineer- 
ing equipment and supplies, office equipment, furniture and supplies 
and in many cases beds, bedding, kitchen and dining room equip- 
ment, food, etc. These properties were transferred to the War De- 
partment, Navy Department, and Civil Aeronautics Administration 
for war use or, in succeeding priorities, to other Federal agencies, to 
State, county, municipal agencies, and nonprofit organizations for the 
promotion of conservation, education, recreation or health. 

Excluding camp buildings, which were credited to other accounts 
CCC properties transferred by the six concerned bureaus of the 
Department of the Interior during the fiscal year 1943 were as follows: 


General Land Office____- $147,867 Grazing Service _____ ee ae 
Office of Indian Affairs__ 3,859,944 Fish and Wildlif ae aia anced 
Bureau of Reclamation__ _—_—-836, &87 e Service. 1, 730, 320 
National Park Service___. 8, 347, 256 Total 


Sete rae £o: 16, 477, 157 
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Mar. 5, 1885 to Jan. 15, 1888 


Henry M. Teller 


Apr. 7, 1882 to Mar. 4, 1885 


Samuel J. Kirkwood 


Mar. 5, 1881 to Apr. 6, 1882 


Carl Schurz 


Mar. 4, 1877 to Mar. 4, 1881 


Zachariah Chandler 


Oct. 19, 1875 to Mar. 3, 1877 


Columbus Delano 


Nov. 1, 1870 to Oct. 18, 1875 


Jacob D. Cox 


Mar. 5, 1869 to Oct. 31, 1870 


Orville H. Browning 


July 27, 1866 to Mar. 4, 1869 


James Harlan 
May 15, 1865 to July 26, 1866 


John P. Usher 


Jan. 8, 1863 to May 14, 1865 


Caleb B. Smith 


Mar. 5, 1861 to Jan. 7, 1863 


Jacob Thompson 


Mar. 5, 1857 to Mar. 4, 1861 


Robert McClelland 


Mar. 8, 1853 to Mar. 4, 1857 


Alexander H. H. Stuart 


Sept. 12, 1850 to Mar. 7, 1853 


Thomas M. T. McKennan 


July 10, 1850 to Sept. 11, 1850 


Thomas Euing 
Mare. 8, 1849 to July 9, 1850 
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Y DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The time approaches when the 

Nation will cease to produce for war, obliging us to find new 
and stable uses for the facilities which we have developed in the great- 
est proportions in order to hasten victory. 

During the past fiscal year, we have concentrated upon those facil- 
ities that provide the necessities of war from the natural resources. 
We have hastened the construction of huge dams and the installation 
of generators to furnish power for war production plants. We have 
extended our irrigation facilities to increase the production of food for 
war. We have developed and improved technological processes to 
account for more fuels and minerals for war and to produce them 
faster. 

If we could lump together as “power” the final results of such de- 
velopments, then the Department of the Interior would be the steward 
of an accumulation of power which is probably the greatest that was 
ever administered under one jurisdiction. 

A glance at a few of this Department’s developments indicates how 
enormous they are in the aggregate. The Department’s installed 
capacity for the generation of hydroelectricity at the end of the fiscal 
year was nearly 2,500,000 kilowatts, roughly three times the entire 
developed capacity in South America in 1935, or one-half of that in 
Asia (including Soviet Asia), at the same time. We generated 13,- 
747,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity during the past fiscal year, 
about four times the amount that was used in Michigan in the manu- 
facture of automobiles and automobile parts in 1939. We irrigated 
more than 4,000,000 acres of land, equivalent to the acreage that is 
_ planted to crops in Louisiana in a normal year. We have affirmed the 
presence of so many large deposits of essential ores that the effect would 
not be different if we had annexed a couple of mineral-rich States. 
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Secretaries of the Interior 


from March 8, 1849 to June 30, 1944 


‘Harold L. Ickes 


Mar. 4, 1933, continuing in office 
June 30, 1944 


Ray Lyman Wilbur 


Mar. 5, 1929 to Mar. 4, 1933 


Roy O. West 


July 25, 1928 to Mar. 4, 1929 


Hubert Work 


Mar. 5, 1923 to July 24, 1928 


Albert B. Fall 


Mar. 5, 1921 to Mar. 4, 1923 


John Barton Payne 


Mar. 15, 1920 to Mar. 4, 1921 


Franklin K. Lane 


Mar. 6, 1913 to Feb. 29, 1920 


Walter L. Fisher 


Mar. 13, 1911 to Mar. 5, 1913 


Richard A. Ballinger 


Mar. 6, 1909 to Mar. 12, 1911 


James Rudolph Garfield 


Mar. 5, 1907 to Mar. 5, 1909 


Ethan A. Hitchcock 


Feb. 20, 1899 to Mar. 4, 1907 


Cornelius N. Bliss 


Mar. 6, 1897 to Feb. 20, 1899 


David R. Francis 


Sept. 3, 1896 to Mar. 5, 1897 


Hoke Smith 


Mar. 6, 1893 to Sept. 2, 1896 


John W. Noble 


Mar. 4, 1889 to Mar. 6, 1893 


William F. Vilas 


Jan. 16, 1888 to Mar. 3, 1889 


IV 


Lucius Q. C. Lamar 


Mar. 5, 1885 to Jan. 15, 1888 


Henry M. Teller 


Apr. 7, 1882 to Mar. 4, 1885 


Samuel J. Kirkwood 


Mar. 5, 1881 to Apr. 6, 1882 


Carl Schurz 


Mar. 4, 1877 to Mar. 4, 1881 


Zachariah Chandler 


Oct. 19, 1875 to Mar. 3, 1877 


Columbus Delano 


Noy. |, 1870 to Oct. 18, 1875 


Jacob D. Cox 


Mar. 5, 1869 to Oct. 31, 1870 


Orville H. Browning 


July 27, 1866 to Mar. 4, 1869 


James Harlan 


May 15, 1865 to July 26, 1866 


John P. Usher 


Jan. 8, 1863 to May 14, 1865 


Caleb B. Smith 


Mar. 5, 1861 to Jan. 7, 1863 


Jacob Thompson 


Mar. 5, 1857 to Mar. 4, 1861 


Robert McClelland 


Mar. 8, 1853 to Mar. 4, 1857 


Alexander H. H. Stuart 


Sept. 12, 1850 to Mar. 7, 1853 


Thomas M. T. McKennan 


July 10, 1850 to Sept. 11, 1850 


Thomas Ewing 
Mar. 8, 1849 to July 9, 1850 
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The Secretary of the Interior 


Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 


Y DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The time approaches when the 

Nation will cease to produce for war, obliging us to find new 
and stable uses for the facilities which we have developed in the great- 
est proportions in order to hasten victory. 

During the past fiscal year, we have concentrated upon those facil- 
ities that provide the necessities of war from the natural resources. 
We have hastened the construction of huge dams and the installation 
of generators to furnish power for war production plants. We have 
extended our irrigation facilities to increase the production of food for 
war. We have developed and improved technological processes to 
account for more fuels and minerals for war and to produce them 
faster. 

If we could lump together as “power” the final results of such de- 
velopments, then the Department of the Interior would be the steward 
of an accumulation of power which is probably the greatest that was 
ever administered under one jurisdiction. 

A glance at a few of this Department’s developments indicates how 
enormous they are in the aggregate. The Department’s installed 
capacity for the generation of hydroelectricity at the end of the fiscal 
year was nearly 2,500,000 kilowatts, roughly three times the entire 
developed capacity in South America in 1935, or one-half of that in 
Asia (including Soviet Asia), at the same time. We generated 13,- 
147,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity during the past fiscal year, 
about four times the amount that was used in Michigan in the manu- 
facture of automobiles and automobile parts in 1939. We irrigated 
more than 4,000,000 acres of land, equivalent to the acreage that is 
planted to crops in Louisiana in a normal year. We have affirmed the 
presence of so many large deposits of essential ores that the effect would 
not be different if we had annexed a couple of mineral-rich States, 
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Hubert Work 
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Albert B. Fall 


Mar. 5, 1921 to Mar. 4, 1923 
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Mar. 15, 1920 to Mar. 4, 1921 


Franklin K. Lane 
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Mar. 4, 1889 to Mar. 6, 1893 


William F. Vilas 


Jan. 16, 1888 to Mar. 3, 1889 
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Jan. 8, 1863 to May 14, 1865 
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Mar. 5, 1861 to Jan. 7, 1863 


_ Jacob Thompson 


Mar. 5, 1857 to Mar. 4, 1861 


Robert McClelland 


Mar. 8, 1853 to Mar. 4, 1857 
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Letter of Transmittal 
The Secretary of the Interior 


Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 


Y DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The time approaches when the 

Nation will cease to produce for war, obliging us to find new 
and stable uses for the facilities which we have developed in the great- 
est proportions in order to hasten victory. 

During the past fiscal year, we have concentrated upon those facil- 
ities that provide the necessities of war from the natural resources. 
We have hastened the construction of huge dams and the installation 
of generators to furnish power for war production plants. We have 
extended our irrigation facilities to increase the production of food for 
war, We have developed and improved technological processes to 
account for more fuels and minerals for war and to produce them 
faster. 

If we could lump together as “power” the final results of such de- 
velopments, then the Department of the Interior would be the steward 
of an accumulation of power which is probably the greatest that was 
ever administered under one jurisdiction. 

A glance at a few of this Department’s developments indicates how 
enormous they are in the aggregate. The Department’s installed. 
capacity for the generation of hydroelectricity at the end of the fiscal 
year was nearly 2,500,000 kilowatts, roughly three times the entire 
developed capacity in South America i in 1935, or one-half of that in 
Asia (including Soviet Asia), at the same time. We generated 13,- 
747,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity during the past fiscal year, 
about four times the amount that was used in Michigan in the manu- 
facture of automobiles and automobile parts in 1939. We irrigated 
more than 4,000,000 acres of land, equivalent to the acreage that is 
planted to crops in Louisiana in a normal year. We have affirmed the 
presence of so many large deposits of essential ores that the effect would 
not be different if we had annexed a couple of mineral-rich States. 
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Our job soon will be to turn this vast block of power from war to 
peace. It is a Herculean job but I think that we can master it by 
shifting, gradually if possible, from war to its nearest economic equiva- 
lent in the field of conservation; namely, regional development. But it 
must be regional development at its boldest. The program must em- 
brace entire areas, usually the basins of great rivers and their tribu- 
taries; it must provide for full and unified development of all of the 
resources within the region, and an ideal program would call for 
simultaneous attack upon all phases of the job. 

There is scarcely a facility of ours that is now producing for war 
that could not be put to use in such an undertaking. It would absorb 
such material developments as dams and such tributary activities as 
surveys and metallurgical processes. The benefits of such a project 
would be so widespread that, in my estimation, they could easily hold 
community interest and effort together in the post-war years, 

Working in a typical region under a program for unified and simul- 
taneous development, we would provide for irrigation at the upper 
reaches of a river, for deep-water navigation as far upstream as would 
be practicable, for barge transportation above that point, and for 
flood control wherever floods occur. We would impound water for 
municipal supply, generate hydroelectric power and transmit it for 
use in factories and homes and on farms. We would determine the 
location and volume of the ores and the bases of plastics that are 
amenable to processing or manufacture by means of electricity, and 
improve the means of processing them. We would forestall or ameli- 


orate the pollution of streams, safeguard the soil against erosion, pro- 


tect wildlife, and develop recreational areas. 

Considered as a means of transition from war to peace, conserva- 
tion unitized on a great scale, is especially timely, but I think that 
it is to be commended as well for other reasons. In the long view 
it is the most economic procedure. When we plan all phases of the 
job as one we foresee some of the frictions that might develop between 
one facility and another, and dispose of them in the planning stage. 
That is where alterations are cheapest. We discover others and cor- 
rect them at the next cheapest point—early in our operations. By 
committing ourselves to the development of all of the resources of a 
region we preclude those conflicts that result from a commitment to 
half measures; conflicts, for example, between those who would profit 
and those who would suffer if we generated power for industry with- 
out providing against the pollution of the rivers. We reap another 
advantage in the tendency of each phase in a large-scale development 
to assist each other phase and to assure its success. A navigable 
river may join with power in attracting industries that need cheap 
transportation for raw materials anc’ heavy output. 
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The advantage of reciprocal benefits among facilities was demon- 
strated, as on a prearranged proving ground, in the Pacific North- 
west where the demands of war production—not our own independent 
planning—drew our numerous, large, and dissimilar developments 
into a close-knit unit. The primary need was for hydroelectric power 
to energize the region’s war production plants. But plants needed 
more ores and deposits that were easy of access. They required water 
for processing and for municipal supply in the new communities that 
grew up around new industries. They required improved metallurgi- 
cal processes and pilot plants and laboratories in which these processes 
might be proved. In response, we affirmed the presence of iron ores 
that were a thousand miles nearer than the usual supply, and, as 
nearby as Arkansas, we disclosed huge new additional deposits of 
bauxite for urgently needed aluminum which, otherwise, would have 
had to be shipped from Dutch New Guinea. In many other ways 
we responded to the region’s needs by unitizing our facilities. We 
have been justified already by a magnificent record in war production 
in the Pacific Northwest, and we may be justified again by that region’s 
readiness to seize any opportunity that peace may offer for continued 
functioning. It is ready precisely because its developments are a 
unit. The functioning of no facility would be delayed for lack of 
supporting facilities. 

Other regions are equally in need of coordinated development of 
their natural resources. The hurried demands of war production 
merely dramatized the need in the Pacific Northwest. There are vast 
areas throughout all of the West in which great potentials would be 
realized by similar coordination. If we launched a program of full 
measure to make actualities of these potentials, we might require 
stronger implementation, but we would not have to strike out on new 
lines in the field of conservation. From its beginnings this Adminis- 
tration has proceeded in that direction. We have sought better co- 
ordination in the development of our resources, and we have assumed 
increasingly greater responsibility for the equitable distribution of 
the resulting benefits among the greatest possible number of persons. 

You will recall that we requested the return of the Bureau of Mines 
to the Department to team with the Geological Survey, and that under 
your second and third Reorganization Plans we brought in the Bureau 
of Biological Survey and the Bureau of Fisheries, and consolidated 
them as the Fish and Wildlife Service, the better to unify our conser- 
vation program. We proceeded toward the same goal in establishing 
such new agencies as the petroleum Conservation Division, ang in 
‘organizing centralized controls such as the Office of Land Utilization. 
We have consistenly shaped our policies toward an equitable use of 
the natural resources. We have rejected the old conception of a dam 
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as principally an irrigation project, which yields some incidental by- 
products. We plan each dam with the maximum development of all 
of its potentials in mind. We have discarded the policy of selling the 
power from our dams at the busbar and thereafter washing our hands 
of the deal. Instead we coordinate the production and the transmis- 
sion of power, carrying electricity over our own transmission lines, 
and only to those distributors who agree to relay the benefits of large- 
scale development to the consumers. When we assumed the new 
function of improving the Federal Range under the Taylor Grazing 
Act we also provided for the equitable distribution of the resulting 
benefits by the regulation of grazing on the improved lands. 

If we have not been able to unify our facilities at the rapid rate at 
which we have developed them throughout the emergencies of defense, 
and war, we have at least prepared for their later unification to the 
extent that such effort has been possible. We have carried power for 
war production by preference to points at which it is most likely to 
be used tomorrow for industrial production. We have established 
relationships with industry that will facilitate the enployment of our 
metallurgical process and our studies in peacetime pursuits. By 
means of surveys we have amassed a great volume of data that will as- 
sist industry in picking up our hydroelectric power for use when war 
production ends. 

We have also shaped our program to respond to the Nation’s needs 
outside of the field of conservation, mainly by devising a large-scale 
work program to reemploy returning service men and demobilized 
war workers. But, in addition, we have sought to provide settlement 
opportunities in the West and in Alaska. We have carried on re- 
search that will give settlers a better chance than their predecessors 
to succeed on the public lands, and we have asked, or are preparing to 
ask, for specific legislation that will assure the successful settlement 
of Alaska where we are committed by circumstance to the most rapid 
development that has ever occurred there. 

We have accumulated these vast assets at a minimum cost when it 
is considered that we return to the Government in cash receipts about 
70 percent of the sums which are appropriated to us. We are tending 
toward an even greater return, and we have an excellent chance of 
achieving it if the Congress will appropriate for us relatively small 
sums with which to complete certain facilities that will earn revenues 
when they are finished and put to use. 

A number of our developments that are well under way, and which 
represent an investment of about $100,000,000, are not earning revenues 
nov because we lack relatively small additional funds to pay for com-. 
pleting them. The money which the people have invested in these 
developments is lying idle when it. might be paying dividends in both 
service and earnings. 
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Often the lack of a small appropriation to complete a large devel- 
opment does more than merely defer the earning power of an invest- 
ment: it results in seriously diminishing the investment. To take 
a specific instance, we have expended about $25,000,000 on the Marshall 
Ford Dam, but for lack of about $126,000, which the House refused to 
appropriate, we are unable to safeguard the equipment and machinery 
of that project. The electrical equipment and some other facilities 
have been damaged by the condensation of moist air in the galleries of 
the dam, and other equipment and machinery is endangered. 

Despite these crippling handicaps and others, our Bureaus have 
worked together as one department to clear a course for the future 
while meeting the exacting demands of the moment. 


THE BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Working within the Bureau of Reclamation we contributed mightily 
to the needs of both war and peace. We provided the power that 
started many critical shiploads of matériel from assembly lines toward 
battle fronts where those supplies spelled the difference between victory 
and defeat. Our service men and women have been better clothed 
and better fed as a result of foods and fibers that were grown on land 
which we irrigated. And many returning service men will find a well- 
planned reclamation program that will help them to reestablish them- 
selves in civilian life—provided that funds and legislative authority are 
granted. 

The framework for that post-war program was completed during 
this fiscal year. It consists of an inventory of more than 236 irrigation 
and multiple-purpose projects which can be constructed to create 
emergency employment and homes on self-sustaining irrigated farms 
for war veterans and others. 

The Bureau carried forward the preparation of the inventory while 
greatly increasing the production of its 31 power plants on projects 
in 12 western States and while increasing the crops that were essential 
to the war program on the 4,000,000 acres which our irrigation sys- 
tems serve. The outline was presented to the Senate Committee on 
Post-war Economic Policy and Planning which is seeking the means 
for a smooth transition from the economy of war to an economy of 
peace. While the program was prepared to assist in this transition 
the development of western land and water resources which it proposes 
would result in lasting benefits—new farms, new homes, new industries, 
and new cities. 

The construction contemplated would provide employment equiva- 
lent to 1,250,000 men working for a year—44 percent of them at the 
site of construction, and 56 percent in the manufacture and transpor- 
tation of equipment and supplies in every State in the Union. Ap- 
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proximately 135,000 new irrigated farms would be created and the 
livelihood of more than 150,000 additional families would be stabilized 
in regions in which a maximum crop production is uncertain because 
of a deficient water supply. 

The new irrigation systems would serve 6,705,000 acres of new land 
and furnish supplemental water for an additional 9,364,000 acres of 
land, now without adequate irrigation supplies. The same reservoirs 
that would impound the storage water for this irrigation would make 
possible the addition of 1,765,000 kilowatts of power on existing or 
authorized projects and would make available 2,579,000 kilowatts 
of firm power capacity, on projects that are under investigation. 

The inventory, surpassing in scope any other program that the 
Bureau has presented in its 42-year history, was prepared in recogni- 
tion of the fact that approximately 3,000,000 returning service men, 
demobilized war workers and others in the West will seek employment. 
More than 260,000 of this number will be fitted by training and 
experience to undertake farming on irrigated land. 

Furthermore, the program is well suited to meet the need for 
intensified reclamation in the West. In the 11 far-western States 
the population increased about 60 percent from 1920 to 1940, while 
the increase in irrigation has been less than 10 percent. The extension 
of irrigation, as outlined in the inventory, would increase the purchas- 
ing power of the West for products that are produced elsewhere by 
$1,250,000,000 annually. 

The construction cost of all of the projects in the program would 
be nearly $3,000,000,000 on the basis of 1940 prices. An expenditure 
of $793,000,000 would be required to complete the 40 projects that are 
authorized or under construction, so that work on them could be under- 
taken or intensified immediately. Most of the program consists of 
potential projects, many of which would require special legislation 
before construction could be undertaken. Substitutions may be made 
in the list as surveys of projects and basins are completed. 

Approximately 170 irrigation and multiple-purpose projects, and 
50 river basins and sub-basins, were under study during the year. 
Seventy-eight detailed field reports which involve construction that 
would cost $547,000,000 are ready to put into effect. 

The Bureau’s peacetime planning for the orderly agricultural and 
industrial development of the West and for its accelerated wartime 
activity continued to bear fruit in the field of power and crop produc- 
tion. There were spectacular additions in our power installation in 
the fiscal years 1942 and 1943, but achievements during 1944 surpassed 
even the records of those years. More than 500,000 kilowatts of new 
power capacity—exceeding the total pre-war installation of the State 
of Nebraska—were added during the year, the greatest expansion 
of this kind by a single organization in a single year. Our total 
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installation of approximately 2,360,000 kilowatts exceeds Reclama- 
tion’s pre-Pearl Harbor capacity by 1,330,000 kilowatts. The addi- 
tions that the Bureau made during the war in the 11 far-western 
States constitute 84 percent of the expansion made inethe area by all 
systems. 

The power output matched the unparalelled increases in rated 
capacity. Approximately 14,500,000,000 kilowatt-hours of energy—a 
52 percent increase over the preceding year—were produced. Nearly 
all of the new energy made available played a direct part in war pro- 
duction. The war industries in the Pacific Southwest were dependent 
for 50 percent of their power on Boulder, Parker, and other Reclama- 
_ tion installations. The world’s largest magnesium plant used a fourth 
of Boulder’s huge 6,333,000-kilowatt-hour output, and aluminum 
_ plants took a major portion of the power of Grand Coulee Dam in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Gross revenues from the sale of Reclamation power reached a new 
high of $18,992,000, an increase of $4,438,000 over the fiscal year 1943. 
These returns are highly significant to the Reclamation program. 
Power revenues will repay half of the investment in projects oe were 
outlined at the beginning of the war. 

Reclamation’s contribution of food for war was increasingly im- 
_ pressive. Increases in 2 basic crops indicated the spirit in which the 
Bureau and the farmers on its 44 irrigation projects responded: to the 
threat of a food shortage. Potato production in the calendar year of | 
1943 increased by 52 percent over 1942, and bean production increased 
by 23 percent. 

The potato output was sufficient to stevids a year’s supply for 
31,000,000 persons, and the bean yield to serve 30,000,000. Alfalfa 
eroduction was also at an unprecedented high. This crop, fed to beef 
and dairy herds, would provide annual rations of milk for 4,800,000 
persons and a yearly supply of beef for 5,500,000 persons. 

The acreage in production, the total volume of crops, and the crop 
values also increased. A total of 4,055,829 acres was served a full or 
partial supply of water by Bureau systems. These lands produced 
~ 10,660,000 tons of food and forage crops, which were valued at 
$388,670,969. Eighty-three percent of the area for which the Bureau 
was prepared to supply water was in cultivation. 

Despite the continued restrictions on critical materials, and on man- 
power for irrigation construction, the Bureau made progress in bring- 
ing water to land on which agricultural production could be increased. 
- Under the war food program, the War Production Board issued 
clearances that will bring under irrigation 243,657 acres of new land 
and will provide supplemental water to 1,022,125 acres that are handi- 
capped by shortages in moisture. All authorizations were granted in 
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the fiscal year except for four projects on which work had previously 
been cleared. 

The Reclamation service of providing municipal-industrial water 
also aided in the prasecution of the war. Supplemental supplies were 
served to important municipalities, in which the demand was increased 
by an influx of industrial workers, and to major war industries, 
including a $200,000,000 steel plant near Provo, Utah, and the world’s 
largest magnesium plant at Basic, Nev. 

At the close of the year the Bureau had in operation, under con- 
struction, or authorized, 78 projects in 16 western States. In nearly 
all of this area rainfall is inadequate for sustained crop production 
and hydroelectric power is the main driving force in industry. The 
area that was served by the 52 Bureau projects that delivered water 
or produced power is populated by more than 5,000,000 persons. 


DIVISION OF POWER 


As we enlarged our hydroelectric installations and increased our 
flow of power, new complexities arose in the fields of operation and 
marketing. The increase in our own installation and production was, 
in itself, enormous; and on September 1, 1948, the power from the 
Grand River, Norfolk, and Denison dams was added to our own, 
bringing the total of more than 3,000,000 kilowatts of installed capacity. 

Consequently, we assumed a heavier burden of work and respon- 
sibility in the Division of Power. Here we strove, in operating our 
system and in marketing our power, to prepare for transition to a 
peacetime economy while meeting the immediate interests of a Nation 
at war. : 

This Division organized the Southwestern Power Administration 
to operate the Grand River Dam and to market the power from the 
three dams that added their output to ours. This agency, created by 
authority of Executive order as a wartime measure, is now in full 
operation. 

In the Division of Power as a whole our activities were especially 
directed toward the establishment of rate schedules and the negotia- 
tion of power sales contracts. The Division reviewed or participated 
in the establishment of a number of rate schedules and in the negotia- 
tion of various contracts for the sale of power by the Bonneville Power 
Administration, by the Southwestern Power Administration, and by 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and helped to establish rates for the sale 
of power from the Fort Peck Dam, which was turned over to the 
Bureau of Reclamation for marketing. Most of the contracts were 
negotiated on a war duration basis. 

The Division also took an active part in determining the allocation 
of the costs of the Grand Coulee Dam as one step in the ultimate estab- 
lishment of rates for the sale of Grand Coulee power. Closely allied 
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to the Coulee allocation are the studies, participated in by the Division, 
regarding the Central Valley project of California. ‘These were under- 
taken to determine the best method and the rates at which benefits from 
the project will be made available to the people of California. 

In anticipation of the time when the need of power for war will 
cease and industry can return to peacetime production, the Division 
has given considerable attention to the proparation of post-war plans 
and programs. It has participated in studies that concern the further 
development of the river resources of the Nation, and in this pursuit 
it has given much assistance to congressiona] committees and to indi- 
vidual members of Congress. Attention has been devoted to the prob- 
lem of the conversion and disposition of Government-owned war plants, 
and to the establishment of peacetime industrial economies which would 
be based upon the liberal use of low-cost power. Discussions also have 
been initiated concerning the disposition of fuel-operated power plants 
that were constructed during the war for use of Military Establish- 
ments. The objective is the incorporation of these fuel plants into the 
facilities of Federally owned hydroelectric plants as a means of eco- 
nomically providing peaking power or standby power which must now 
be purchased. In the event that Congress passes legislation authoriz- 
ing the delivery of power to the Secretary of the Interior for marketing 
from dams constructed by the United States Corps of Engineers, it is 
also anticipated that the Division will be called upon to undertake the 
organization of additional marketing units to dispose of such power. 


THE BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


In the Bonneville Power Administration we have also worked toward 
the restoration of the Nation’s industrial balance after the war. The 
wartime industrialization of the Pacific Northwest has contributed 
much toward this end. It is widely recognized both throughout this 
region and the Nation that these gains must be fostered in the interest 
of a sound economic posterity. 

From its inception the Bonneville Power Administration’s activi- 
ties have been planned upon the fundamental idea of regional develop- 
ment. Through the war years, the acceleration of the Government’s 
transmission grid construction program to serve war industries at the 
same tame has provided, some years in advance of schedule, a potent 
tool for both reconstruction and regional development. In making 
available low-cost hydroelectric power to the people of the Pacific 
Northwest, the Bonneville Power Administration is earning both the 
confidence of the people of the region and a sound position of leader- 
ship in regional developmental programs. 

Conscious of the responsibilities which attend such a position of 
leadership, and in order that the policies set forth by Congress in the 
Bonneville Act might be carried out to the fullest possible degree, the 
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Administration has established certain guiding principles or objec- 
tives in the interest of securing the greatest possible benefit from the 
resources of the region for the greatest number of people. Briefly, 
these objectives are as follows: 

To make power a tool for true development.—The cheap and abund- 
ant electric power of the region must become the means for opening 
new opportunoties for investment, enterprise, and employment—for 
agriculture, for new industries, for small business and for the home 
owner. 

To provide larger quantities of power at lower rates, thereby in- 
creasing over-all consumption. The development of the resources of 
the region through the use of power as a public enterprise provides a 
vital ingredient for establishing a sound economic base for private 
enterprise. 

To create new jobs in enduring projects for returned servicemen, 
demobilized war workers, and others. There will exist a readjustment 
problem for some 500,000 workers in the Pacific Northwest alone when 
the war is finished. 

To add new wealth creating activities to the taxable wealth of the 
community. In the final analysis, the economically secure commun- 
ity is the very foundation for solvent national Government. 

To establish a higher general standard of living —With the distri- 
bution of abundant low-cost hydroelectric power throughout the 
region, living can become more enjoyable and work can be made easier 
for farm dwellers and city dwellers alike. 

To insure the national investment in developmental projects of the 
region. The multiple benefits of the dams and the transmission system 
which the Federal Government has built—reclamation and irrigation 
of thousands of acres of formerly unused farm lands, widespread dis- 
tribution and sale of facilities for bulk freight movement on our 
rivers—will provide full protection for the taxpayers and full pay- 
ment of their investment, besides accomplishing the basic objectives 
of regional development and the enhancement of our national eco- 
nomic position. 

As to the feasibility of proceeding toward the foregoing objectives, 
a recapitulation of the progress that the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration had made at the end of the fiscal year affords substantial 
demonstration : 

Approximately 45 percent of all of the electric energy that was con- 
sumed in the five Pacific Northwest States of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, and Utah during the 12-month period ending June 
30, 1944, was supplied by the two Federal power plants at Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee Dams. 

During fiscal year 1944, the Bonneville Administration sold 8,741,- 
106,000 kilowatt-hours of electric energy at a total cost to its customers 
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of $20,893,363, or an average of 2.39 mills a kilowatt-hour. The rapid 
growth of the Bonneville Power Administration to its present position 
as one of the three largest power marketing agencies in the Nation is 
shown clearly by a comparison with fiscal year 1939 power sales, which 
totaled only 30,042,911 kilowatt-hours at a cost of $49,835. The out- 
put of the Bonneville and Grand Coulee power plants is averaging be- 
tween 25,000,000 and 30,000,000 kilowatt-hours a day, or approxi- 
mately 10,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours a year. 

During the 6 years beginning in the fiscal year 1939, when the first 
generators at Bonneville dam were placed in operation, the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration had sold 17,927,787,000 kilowatt-hours 
with revenues amounting to $40,885,633. This record of service evi- 
dences not only a material contribution to the progress of the war but 
also a substantial participation in strengthening the industrial and 
economic base of the region. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


Our war and post-war policy has been further reflected in the work 
of the Southwestern Power Administration. Although conditions 
may change before we are able to foresee them, this Administration 
is designing a construction program to provide carrying capacity which 
will be essential to our post-war operations. Changes in the program 
may be necessary before it can be carried out. But the basic plan is 
being drawn in anticipation of a definite need. 

Through the year this Administration provided adequate power 
and continuity of service at the lowest rates that were consistent with 
reasonable economic requirements. The average rate was 4.21 mills 
per kilowatt-hour, and, since approximately 95 percent of the power 
delivered went to war industries, this low rate has resulted in a decided 
saving to the tax payer. It has enabled industries to provide essential 
war needs more economically. 

Power continued to flow to the great aluminum reduction plant near 
Lake Catherine, Ark. In this service to the aluminum plant this 
Administration continued to operate and maintain 200 miles of trans- 
mission lines, constructed and owned by the Ark-La Cooperative of 
the Rural Electrification Administration. Delivery of power was 
continued to the Oklahoma Ordnance Works for the manufacture of 
explosives and also to Camp Gruber, an Army cantonment near Braggs, 
Okla. The Administration furnished power, as we had previously, 
to municipalities and Rural Electrification Administration Coopera- 
tives which, in turn, furnish it to war industries. 

The Administration pursued its system-interconnection policy with 
private utilities which aided them in fulfilling their power commit- 
ments without service interruptions. 


=- 
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Construction progressed on the Grand River Dam project. A new 
field headquarters building was erected at a central point, reducing 
operation and maintenance requirements to a minimum. Considerable 
protective work was performed in the area below the Pensacola Dam 
and transmission and substation facilities were extended to accom- 
modate increasing war loads. A transmission line was built to serve 
a new rubber plant and telemetering with load contro! was installed for 
the project itself and for interconnection with the Southwest Power 
Pool. Under Presidential authority the flood control pool elevation 
was raised 5 feet at a cost of approximately $2,000.000. 


BUREAU OF MINES 


Industry could scarcely be expected to put to immediate post-war 
use the power which we have generated for war if it had to proceed 
with prewar materials and prewar knowledge. The sources of some 
metals would be too distant from the source of power for economic 
use. Many of the techniques for mass production of heavy equipment 
by electricity would be undeveloped, and other formidable barriers 
would stand between our newly developed power and industry’s ability 
to use it. The work that we have done this year in the Bureau of Mines 
has broken down many such barriers. 

We affirmed the presence of mineral deposits that are near our big- 
gest projects and we developed metallurgical processes. We adapted 
known resources and methods to meet the peculiar emergency needs for 
certain mineral substances, and we extended the collection and eco- 
nomic analyses of mineral market data. 

The information obtained in these endeavors will find wide future 
application in peacetime, and so will the results of our studies and of 
our searches for metals, to which I already have referred. But these 
aids to our transition period resulted mainly, of course, from our 
response to the demands of war. 

The prodigious outpouring of war equipment from the United 
States to foreign shores—which was assembled in Britain on D-Day 
and in many remote places at other times—was an enterprise in which 
the Bureau of Mines may justly claim a share of credit. 

In the basic munitions-making field of iron, steel, and ferro-alloys, 
the Bureau added millions of additional tons of iron ore as reserves, 
and found deposits of steel-toughening ferroalloys such as tungsten 
and chromium, and important reserves of fluorspar for the flux that 
was needed in blast. and open-hearth furnaces. The steel industry 
called for high-quality coke of uniform grade, and coke-oven opera- 
tors, with technical assistance from the Bureau, provided it. The 
industry needed vast quantities of scrap metal, and the Bureau not 
only conducted extensive surveys to assist in scrap procurement, but 
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its field men helped to find it at abandoned and active mines and mills 
throughout the country. In addition, extensive research was con- 
ducted on sponge iron as a possible substitute for steel scrap. 

In the important province of nonferrous minerals, the Bureau’s 
exploratory crews added to the Nation’s recoverable mineral resources 
several million tons of lead-zinc and copper ores, and a year’s supply 
of mercury and commercially exploitable quantities of pegmatite 
minerals, including strategic mica, beryl, lithium, and tantalum. 

We explored workable deposits of corundum, optical calcite, kya- 
nite, sillimanite, celestite, barite, and block tale as the need for these 
minerals became acute. 

Further exploration for the ores of aluminum added substantial 
tonnages of bauxite, alunite, and aluminous clays to the country’s 
reserves. 

Through intensive research in its experiment stations, demonstra- 
tion plants, and pilot plants, the Bureau developed processes for 
utilizing ores from deposits that it explored and from other domestic 
reserves. Advancements were made in the methods of producing 
vanadium, manganese, chromium, zinc, lead, aluminum, and the var- 
lous pegmatites and nonmetallics from ores and materials which often 
were of low-grade and complex nature. Other achievements of the 
year included the development of a process for producing titanium, 
a strong, corrosion-resistant metal; a method for producing magnesia, 
nickel, chromite, and silica gel from olivine, an abundant material 
which had defied utilization ; and a procedure for obtaining magnesium 
compounds from dolomite. 

Thousands of ore samples were analyzed for prospectors, claim 
owners, and industries, and a consulting service was maintained to 
advise those concerned on the feasibility of exploiting doubtful de- 
posits. Cooperative research was conducted with industry. When 
significant discoveries or advancements were made in any of the 
Bureau’s many fields of experimental work, they were reported at 
once to war agencies and industries concerned with procurement and 
production. 

As coal shortages became acute, the Bureau made technical advice 
available to industry on the problems of coal mining—preparation, 
procurement, storage, and combustion. Coal-mine and coke-oven 
operators particularly were aided in improving their products. Large 
sums of money were saved for the Army, Navy, and other Government 
agencies, by analyzing samples to guide them in awarding contracts 
for fuel. The Bureau also trained Army personnel in coal sampling 
at posts throughout the country, and tripled its boiler feed water 
analyses to protect Army camp boiler plants. A national fuel ef- 
ficiency program was undertaken to combat waste in the commercial] 


and industrial use of all types of fuel and heat energy. 
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With military requirements dipping deep into domestic petroleum 
reserves and discoveries of new oil fields declining, the Bureau mapped 
out a long-range program of research in the production of synthetic 
liquid fuels from coal, oil shale, and other materials. This will in- 
volve the construction and operation of demonstration plants to pro- 
vide a blueprint for private industry. Meanwhile the Bureau 
continued laboratory-scale investigations of the various synthetic 
fuel-making processes and gained widespread attention as the war 
rationing of gasoline made American motorists conscious of motor- 
fuel shortages. One pilot plant for the complete gasification of sub- 
bituminous coal and lignite was designed, built, and successfully 
tested in 1944, and another was under construction. 

The completion of three new helium plants increased the total to 
five, enabling the Bureau to meet every demand of the armed forces 
and to release large quantities of this lightweight, nonburning “miracle 
gas” to scientific, medical, and industrial consumers. The United 
States enjoys a world monopoly of helium, but the supply is not in- 
exhaustible. However, an adequate reserve for the future is assured 
by the Bureau’s conservation plan in which helium, extracted from 
natural gas going to the commercial fuel market, is returned to the 
original subterranean vaults for storage until it is needed. Official 
recognition of the Bureau’s extraordinary achievements in helium 
production for war came in January 1944, when the Army-Navy “E” 
was awarded to the plants at Amarillo and Exell, Tex. 

Charged with the seemingly paradoxical tasks of helping supply 
more oil for war and prolonging the life of the Nation’s natural crude- 
oil deposits, the Bureau achieved both. Research disclosed new 
sources and improved the quality of ingredients that were needed to 
increase the production of high-octane fuel for war planes, toluene 
for explosives, and other petroleum products. At the same time, 
application of the modern engineering principles of secondary re- 
covery extended the period in which the United States can depend 
upon petroleum reserves as its main source of liquid fuels. A number 
of surveys were made of oil field practices and reservoir components, 
and more than 40 engineering reports were submitted to the Petroleum 
Administration for War, operators, and others who were concerned 
with meeting the war needs for special lubricants, fuels, and chemicals. 

Wartime shortages of labor and equipment, longer working hours, 
and the need for greater production called for increased emphasis on 
the Bureau’s health and safety programs in the mineral industries. 
Safety experts trained thousands of workers in first aid and in mine- 
rescue and accident-prevention procedures. Approximately 3,000 
coal mines in the United States and Alaska had been surveyed for 
safety conditions and practices, many for the second time, and Federal 
inspectors reported thousands of improvements that protect life and 
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property. The effect of these precautions was demonstrated as acci- 
dent-frequency rates in reinspected operations declined about 6 per- 
cent and as the industry’s fatality rate reached the lowest point in 
coal-mining history. Achieved despite adverse conditions related to 
the war, these gains foretold greater attainments after victory. The 
opposition expressed by many operators to the legislation and the 
early phases of the coal mine inspection program turned to praise 
and wholehearted cooperation. 

Cooperating with the Bureau’s wartime plant-security programs, 
the mineral industries’ record was not blemished by a single clear- 
cut case of sabotage. Under the Federal Explosives Act, the Bureau 
inspected stores of nonmilitary explosives and licensed the manufac- 
turers, distributors, and users of nonmilitary explosives and their in- 
predients. The mineral production security program was so effective 
that it was curtailed after Bureau engineers, trained in the prevention 
of sabotage and of subversive activities, examined mines, mills, and 
smelters to suggest suitable precautions. 

Thousands of chemical analyses and explosives control tests were 
made in the Bureau’s laboratories, the majority of them for the Army. 
and Navy. To promote safety in the manufacture and handling of 
explosive and inflammable materials, experiments were conducted to 
determine the characteristics of military pyrotechnics, explosives, 
powdered metals and plastics, coal dust, vapors, gases, and liquids. 
Gas masks and other respiratory devices were tested, and inspections 
were made to improve hygienic conditions in mines, plants, and some 
Army Establishments. , 

Increasing requests from war agencies and industries for factual 
reports on minerals to guide their programs resulted in a further 
step-up in the Bureau’s statistical services which already had been 
operating at high speed. The Bureau compiled up-to-date informa- 
tion on such subjects as domestic and foreign production, consumption, 
requirements, trade, uses, and stocks of mineral commodities. Many 
special studies were undertaken for the War and Navy Departments, 
War Production Board, Solid Fuels Administration for War, and 
Petroleum Administration for War, and many more will be required 
in the solution of national and international post-war problems. 


THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The Geological Survey prepared plans within the fiscal year for 
two related but distinct programs—one for the investigations and 
mapping that it should promptly undertake to provide the funda- 
mental information required by the agencies that are now laying out 
plans for post-war construction and development projects, and the 
other for the long-range investigative and mapping program that it 
should undertake after peace returns. 
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The Geologic Branch has continued to devote itself very largely to 
studying deposits of minerals and ores that are needed in war, and 
to estimating the reserves and grades of these materials. Many thov- 
sands of deposits have now been examined, and the information ob- 
tained constitutes an inventory of the Nation’s reserves of metals 
and minerals which is essential to peacetime industry as well as to 
the conduct of the war. A-number of minerals at first considered 
critical in the war program are now known to be adequate in quantity, 
at least for the present, but the accelerated use of minerals to meet 
the war demands has resulted in a serious depletion of the reserves 
of many of the more common metals. A wise policy, therefore, de- 
mands that the national inventory of mineral reserves be intensified 
and kept current as new deposits are discovered and older ones become 
exhausted. 

Among the outstanding war projects carried on by the Alaskan 
Branch was the continued compilation of aeronautical maps and 
charts for the Army air forces. The method of compilation from 
air photographs was largely devised by civilian members of its staff. 
By this trimetrogen method, so named from the camera lenses used. 
the Survey has furnished planimetric maps covering about 5,300,000 
square miles of strategic area widely distributed throughout the world. 
The Branch has also prepared reconnaissance topographic maps of 
selected areas totaling more than 500,000 square miles. 

Another important project has been the attempt to unify many of 
the activities concerned with the search for or development of Alaskan 
oil resources. Although these negotiations are still in progress, the 
Alaskan Branch has made a start on carrying out its part of such a 
program by sending five parties into the field to conduct such pre- 
liminary work as can be done within the limits of its regular 
appropriations. 

Adequate topographic maps showing woodland coverage and high- 
way facilities are a necessity in the successful waging of any war. 
The Topographic Branch has bent every effort to the making of such 
maps of vast areas of strategic importance within the United States 
and also in Europe and other theaters of war. Special topographic 
maps were made for Army maneuvers; for the investigation of critical 
minerals which are indispensable to successful military operations; 
for coal explorations; and for river utilization and flood control. Of 
great importance for the defense of our island possessions was the 
completion of the topographic mapping of Puerto Rico and Vieques. 

The importance of water to both war and post-war activities has 
been emphasized by more than 5,000 requests made of the Geological 
Survey within the year for special reports on water in relation to 
problems that have arisen in the construction and operation of mili- 
tary, naval, and industrial establishments and in post-war planning. 
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These problems have involved the quantity and quality of the surface 
and ground water that was available or could be made available for 
use at hundreds of different sites in every State and in the Territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii. This important public service by the Water 
Resources Branch has been possible because of its mass of published 
and unpublished information which has been collected regularly for 
many years and supplemented by numerous special field investigations. 
The staff is decentralized, and it operates from about 100 field head- 
quarters. Much of the work was done in cooperation with Federal, 
State, and municipal officials, who have aided materially in the solving 
of special problems. Water experts of the Survey have continued to 
serve With the armed forces, either as officers or civilians, in obtaining 
water for the Armies in the field. 

The Conservation Branch has two principal functions. The first 
is to make surveys and investigations of the water and mineral re- 
sources of the public domain and to apply the results to public-land 
administration. The second is to supervise operations for the develop- 
ment of power and the production of minerals, including oil, gas, coal, 
potash, sodium, lead,-and zinc, from public lands, Indian lands, and 
naval petroleum reserves. Additional funds, made available to the 
Conservation Branch during the year, provided extra assistance and 
equipment necessary for initiating war-related field investigations 
and the preparation of reports dealing with power and fuels and 
with minerals essential to the national war program. This activity, 
if maintained on the present scale, will reveal new reserves of such 
resources and will provide engineering information that is essential 
to the elimination of waste. 


THE SOLIDS FUEL ADMINISTRATION FOR WAR 


Our work in the Solid Fuels Administration for War helped to 
strengthen the coal industry for this emergency, but no legislation 
has been designed specifically to help us te stabilize the industry after 
victory. | 

We so regulated the distribution of coal that war industries, first 
of all, might receive their necessary supplies, and, after them, other 
consumers were taken care of according to their relative needs. This 
helped to stabilize war manufacture in coal-burning plants, and to 
facilitate the operations of railroads and public utilities. 

By establishing relative needs for other than production use, and 
by regulating distribution accordingly, we forestalled widespread suf- 
fering among householders. 

The distribution of coal was so arranged that we developed and put 
into effect over-all distribution programs which fully related the 
anticipated supply to estimnated requirements, and the programs were 
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designed to assure an equitable distribution of all of the coal which 
can be produced under present conditions. | 

We helped to maintain maximum production at the mines, striving 
to retain mine manpower and to increase working hours and the num- 
ber of days of work in the pits. We helped to furnish additional ma- 
chinery and equipment and in the development and extension of mines. 

All of these measures were carried out with the cooperation of 
the coal industry and of coal consumers. 

The SFAW encountered a coal supply crisis only a few days after 
its establishment, when the first in a series of widespread mine strikes 
occurred. These strikes cost an estimated 40,000,000 tons of potential 
production in 1943. Thereafter, through 1943 and into early 1944, we 
dealt with a series of major and minor crises caused by coal shortages. 
While meeting the demands of the day, we enlarged the SFAW staf, 
formed advisory committees of experienced leaders of the coal industry, 
and began the development of long-range plans to avert further 
difficulties. 

The programs that are now in effect cover coal distribution from the 
mine to the industrial plant and to the household consumer, and take 
into account differences in grades, kinds, and sizes of coal and the vary- 
ing requirements of consumers. These programs will continue, sub- 
ject to any modifications which changes in the coal supply may dictate, 
until March 31, 1945. Then they may be extended if necessary. 
They allocate scarce hard and soft coals among users in accordance 
with their needs and essentiality, encourage the use of alternative 
coals, where available, and spread the supply by limitiz.2 the amounts 
of the scarce coals that domestic consumers may receive. This will 
necessitate the extensive use of alternative fuels by such consumers 
and the practice of rigid conservation. 

The SFAW was given the added responsibility during the year of 
distributing equitably the limited supply of coke available for domestic 
consumption. 

A Nation-wide network of industry committees has been established 
to keep the SFAW informed of conditions in retail distribution and 
supply in order to avert local emergencies. If unavoidable crises 
occur, the committees will function to pool the resources of their com- 
munities, thus mitigating the distress of individual consumers. 

The major production problem has been a growing shortage of man- 
power in the mines. This has placed a definite limit upon the pro- 
ductive capacity of the Nation’s mines. Operators and miners have 
performed a difficult task in producing coal in spite of handicaps. 

Much of the increased production has been in the strip-mined coal 
from temporary operations, and in low-grade coals which are suitable 
only for certain industrial uses. However, industrial consumers who 
are able to utilize these coals have been required to accept them so far 
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as possible, thus freeing the scarcer coals for use by industries which 
cannot shift, and for the use of domestic consumers. 

Consumption of coal, in view of the production losses during the 
strikes and the impossibility of increasing production because of man- 
power shortages, would have been severely curtailed in the fiscal year 
except for the millions of tons of bituminous coal in consumer storage 
piles. This supply was accumulated in 1941 and 1942 against apparent 
emergencies. By compelling users with adequate stocks to draw upon 
them for part of their current consumption, the SFAW freed large ton- 
nages of newly mined coal for the use of industries with insufficient — 
stock piles and for distribution by retail dealers. 

With the production lag in some coals that are most essential to in- 
dustry and to domestic users, it is evident that the Nation’s coal prob- | 
lems are not solved. Nevertheless, a smooth-functioning mechanism 
now exists to lessen the impact of difficulties and to facilitate the flow 
of coal for essential uses. 


THE COAL MINES ADMINISTRATION 


As a result of our work in the Coal Mines Administration the strike- 
bound coal industry was brought back to full production without our 
resorting to force. Before the end of the year we were able to return 
to private possession and control all except two of the Nation’s anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal mines of which we took possession under your 
orders when the industry was paralyzed by strikes. 

By the time the mines were returned, harmony had been restored 
between management and labor, firm wage contracts were in effect, 
bituminous coal production had increased to the largest volume it has 
ever reached, and anthracite output was at its wartime peak. 

Under a Government-mine-workers’ contract, which provided for no 
increase in the basic rate of pay specified in the miners’ pre-war con- 
tracts with the operators, but which called for substantially increased 
working time, the men improved their efforts to augment coal output. 

This contract served as the model for the operators and miners who, 
as a result of our intercession, were brought together by mutually ac- 
ceptable wage contracts within the terms of the national stabilization 
program. 

For years the industry has failed to operate in the absence of a con- 
tract between its owners and employees. As rapidly as the new indus- 
try contracts were effectuated, we began to return the mines to their 
private owners, and by June 21, 1944, all of the mining properties had 
been returned, except the two mines of one bituminous coal company 
which was engaged in a legal test of the portal-to-portal compensation 
which was provided for under the industry-mine-workers’ agreement. 

The Government first took possession of the mines on May 1, 1948. 
All of the mines that were involved were returned to their owners by 
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October 12, 19438. On November 1, 1943, possession was taken for the 
second time. 

During the 18 months that the mines were in the possession of the 
Government, production per man was the highest on record, and the 
mine fatality rate from November 1943 through May 1944, was the 
lowest for any comparable period in our mining industry. 

We organized the Coal Mines Administration early in July 1943, to 
administer Government possession of the mines. Its personnel was 
kept at a minimum by utilizing, in large measure, the trained workers 
‘in existing Bureaus of the Department of the Interior. The Coal 
Mines Administration, having done its work, is now being liquidated. 


THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE 


In the General Land Office we have worked as hard to fit ourselves 
for the best post-war land administration as we have worked to make 
our great contributions to the war program. 

One of our big post-war jobs will be the administration of a care- 
fully developed system of stabilized-land settlement in Alaska. Settle- 
ment in the Territory has a strong appeal, particularly to those vigor- 
ous and adventurous citizens who seek the opportunity to pioneer. 
We must do our utmost to foster that undertaking, for through such 
a spirit America has grown great. It is equally essential that the 
disastrous ghost-town experiences of earlier settler days on the main- 
land be avoided in the development of Alaska. Plans already laid 
by the General Land Office for the attainment of that objective can 
be facilitated by congressional authority to extend to Alaska the re- 
quirement that public land, before disposal, must be classified as suited 
to the use for which it is sought. 

Land settlement in the United States by returned service men con- 
stitutes another high priority problem. We could assist greatly in its 
solution by the establishment and maintenance of an inventory of 
all Federal lands, in order that a fresh determination may be made of 
the locations of the comparatively few tracts on the public domain 
which may still be suitable for homesteading. 

Increasingly mechanized armies require greater amounts of miner- 
als for war and call for the highest degree of efficacy in our national 
mineral economy. But we cannot achieve that efficiency without a re- 
juvenation of our Federal mining laws. Vast areas of public lands, 
and lands acquired under many Federal laws, constitute a storehouse 
of essential minerals, yet, under present statutes, no method exists by 
which the United States may catalog and, in cooperation with private 
initiative, develop the resources on those lands through leases based 
on sound principles of conservation. Legislation that would provide 
for the marshalling our full complement of mineral resources is 4 
necessary adjunct to adequate stockpiling. 
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The soundness of this Administration’s conservation policies was 
clearly demonstrated by the accomplishments of the General Land 
Office in the administration of the public domain during the past 
fiscal period. Although a full realization of the program for maxi- 
mum benefits to the people from the use of natural resources, particu- 
larly minerals, was blocked by opposition to a much-needed revision of 
the Federal mining laws, there were other distinct gains registered 
during the year. For example, operations for the 12-month period 
were featured by the highest bid ever received by the Government for 
the privilege of drilling for oil on a single acre of Federal land, when 
$26,216.21 per acre were offered as a bonus for leased land in the Elk 
Basin field in Wyoming. Moreover, the cash receipts from the activi- 
ties of the office were the largest in 20 years, exceeding expenditures 
for its maintenance at a ratio of $6.18 to $1, and producing a total 
cash return of more than $14,000,000. 

In addition to furnishing minerals for war through the administra- 
tion of the mining and mineral leasing laws, the office made a greater 
aggregate contribution of public land and resources for war uses than 
ever before. More than 15,400,000 acres of the public domain have been 
made available for training areas, target ranges, and other military 
uses during the emergency period, and approximately 70,000,000 other 
acres were set aside to permit the exploration and development of 
minerals for war. Timber for war uses was furnished from the re- 
vested Oregon and California railroad grant lands under its jurisdic- 
tion. Stability for industries and communities in that region will 
result from the wider establishment, contemplated for the near future, 
of economic units for sustained yield forestry operations. 


THE OFFICE OF LAND UTILIZATION 


In the Office of Land Utilization we placed special emphasis on plans 
for extending our land conservation and development programs after 
the war to furnish interim employment, if needed, during the demo- 
bilization and reconversion period. 

A major forward step in administrative management was taken by 
the establishment of a Water Resources Committee in the Office of 
the Secretary, to assemble and disseminate essential information con- 
cerning water-development programs involving the Department; to 
review water-development projects proposed by the bureaus and offices 
of the Department; and to formulate such recommendations as will 
assure an all-inclusive departmental water conservation policy. 

Although continuing to operate on reduced wartime budgets, the 
land-conservation programs which are coordinated by this office made 
satisfactory progress in the protection of resources and of strategic 
facilities on the public domain during the fiscal year. Forest and 
range fires were held to low levels. Excellent cooperation on the part 
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of range users increased the effectiveness of soil and moisture opera- 
tions. The 11 conscientious objectors’ camps operated by the Depart- 
ment continued to give first priority to conservation programs, includ- 
ing fire, insect, and disease control. 


THE GRAZING SERVICE 


Our post-war plans in the Grazing Service provide for the employ- 
ment, on a 3-year basis, of 31,000 men on 60,000 projects of 16 major 
types, including soil, water, and forage improvements, in 200 western 
counties. This work would aid in the restoration and better use of 
the Federal range, and would condition these long-neglected lands to 
contribute their fair share to the local and national economy. Such 
projects would increase production on the range, and would protect 
the water and the soil on the public and other lands. 

Although primarily concerned with the administration, protection, 
and development of the grazing and related resources on the 142,000,000 
acres of Federal range in the 60 grazing districts in 10 western States, 
the work of the Grazing Service during the year just closed included 
many other activities relating to the war and after-war period. 

The Grazing Service made available 14,428,919 acres of public land 
for maneuvers, precision bombing, gunnery ranges, training camps, 
airfields, and other military purposes. Grazing privileges were issued 
to 22,562 livestock producers for 10,694,305 head of livestock. Alter- 
nating military and grazing uses in large areas enabled range lands 
to serve two war uses. | 

Extensive range improvements were postponed to conserve man 
power and materials. Access roads of 788 miles were constructed, 
making a total of 1,570 miles in 2 years to tap 20 types of critical 
materials in 8 States. 


THE FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Changes in administrative objectives and procedures necessitated 
by wartime economy surely will carry over into our post-war activities 
in the Fish and Wildlife Service. It has been necessary, for instance, 
to give rather close attention to labor problems in the fishery industries. 
As a result of the benefits obtained, it is planned to establish a labor 
unit, the operations of which will contribute to the solution of post-war 
problems in employment and social security. 

Methods have changed through an increased adoption of scientific 
management principles in fish production, whether in the farm ponds 
that are now being built by the thousands, in the lakes and streams 
providing important recreational angling, or in the bays and seas 
which are the source of the greatest commercial yield of fishery 
products. 
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A 3-year development program in fish and wildlife conservation 
is ready to be put into action whenever required. This program will 
provide employment for thousands of persons and will benefit nu- 
merous industries which manufacture the supplies that will be needed. 

A record take of fur seals brought returns expected to exceed 
$4,500,000, and economic uses of the wildlife refuges yielded an income 
of $244,700. | 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has put boats and buildings to war 
use, its refuge lands are used on a vast scale for military training 
and for actual fighting bases, and its personnel cooperates in observ- 
ing enemy submarines and in guarding against sabotage and 
subversion. 


THE OFFICE OF COORDINATOR OF FISHERIES 


We have brought about the accomplishment, to an encouraging 
degree, of the primary tasks which we undertook in the Office of the 
Coordinator of Fisheries. This applies to the Nation’s war and post- 
war needs. 

With the demand for fishery products greatly increased by the war 
program, the most essential need was to halt the decline in production 
which set in early in 1942, and, if possible, to restore the yield to the 
pre-war level. Through the unceasing and closely coordinated efforts 
of industry and Government, this aim is now being accomplished. 
The total yield of fishery products in 19438 was slightly more than 
4,000,000,000 pounds, a substantial increase over the 3,700,000,000 
pounds landed in 1942, and approximately equivalent to the catch in 
1940. While the yield in 1944 cannot be foreseen with accuracy at this 
point—J une 30, 1944—the upward trend appears to be continuing and 
a total production of approximately 4,300,000,000 pounds is antici- 
pated. 

The restoration to the fishing industry of the greater part of its 
machinery of production is largely responsible for this improvement. 

The requisitioning of 700 of the finest fishing boats for the Army 
and Navy caused a loss in productive capacity amounting to 50 percent 
or even more in certain fisheries. Restoration of the depleted fleet is 
proceeding rapidly. Total returns of requisitioned craft now amount 
to approximately 40 percent of those originally taken; while authori- 
zations for the construction of new vessels totaled 1,010 by June 30. 
Of these, 661 were scheduled for completion by the middle of 1944. 
When construction of the authorized craft has been completed the 
fishing fleet will have regained its full strength and will consist of a 
larger proportion of new vessels than ever before. Similarly, the 
situation with respect to the repair and maintenance of vessels and 
shore plants shows further improvement over last year, while the 


| gear situation is generally satisfactory. 


| 
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Not all of the wartime problems of the fishing industry have been 
solved. There are not enough men to operate the vessels, the shortage 
of captains, mates, and other skilled personnel being especially serious. 
Labor is critically scarce in many processing plants. Operating pro- 
grams administered by the coordinator’s office are still required in 
the salmon and pilchard fisheries to obtain the maximum production 
and the most efficient utilization of the catch. Difficulties of refrig- 
erating, storing, and transporting the products of the fisheries have 
not yet been satisfactorily resolved. 

One of the most significant and gratifying facts, however, is the 
sound condition of the fishery resource. Because the precepts of wise 
conservation have been followed even while attempts were being made 
to increase production, many important commercial species are actually 
showing signs of an increase in abundance. Instead of being im- 
paired by the heavy demands of war, the fisheries will be in excellent 
condition for post-war development. 


THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


In the National Park Service we have contributed toward the Na- 
tion’s post-war future by holding intact those priceless remnants of 
the American scene entrusted to our guardianship. Despite the is- 
suance of more than 1,000 authorizations to war agencies for the use 
of park lands and facilities, there has been but little impairment of 
park features. They would have been impaired if we had yielded to 
organized group pressures, without questioning the alleged critical 
necessity for invading the parks, or if we had not helped to explore 
alternative courses of action, when the use of resources in the parks was 
proposed. Credit is due to the representatives of war agencies, mili- 
tary and otherwise, who have realized the value to the Nation of pre- 
serving the national parks unimpaired. 

The National Park Service during the past year has been subjected 
to some unwarranted and unjust criticisms by interests that have seen 
in the war an opportunity to utilize, for their own gain, certain natural 
resources hitherto denied them because of well-established park polli- 
cies. These resources include representative areas of virgin forest, 
the forage available for cattle and sheep in the meadows, water 
resources, and minerals. Although these do not bulk large in the total 
economic life of the Nation—the acreage of the Park System is only 
three-fourths of 1 percent of the land area of the United States— 
groups that stand to gain thereby have tried to reopen old issues as to 
exploitation of the parks under the pretext of war needs. These 
interests represent small, but vociferous, minorities. 

Despite a country-wide campaign of misrepresentation, against 
designating the Jackson Hole as a national monument, I am convinced 
that the persons who have directed this campaign do not represent 
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public opinion nationally or in the region concerned. There recently 
was published in the Congressional Record, by the chairman of the 
Public Lands Committee of the House of Representatives, a petition 
signed by more than 100 leading citizens and business people of the 
Jackson Hole region, asking that this area, rich in scenery, wildlife, 
and historical interest, be preserved for park and recreational purposes, 
rather than allow it to go the way of unplanned exploitation. 

Although we have stood ready to sacrifice the park spruce for Army 
aircraft construction, if absolutely necessary, the need was met without 
destroying the magnificent “rain forests” of Olympic National Park 
inthe State of Washington. It has not been necessary, either, to open 
the national parks of California to cattle grazing. The situation 
that confronted the cattle industry in the State during the drought 
was serious, but the use of the meadows and uplands of the parks in the 
Sierra Nevada for grazing would have accommodated fewer than one- 
half of 1 percent of California’s approximately 1,400,000 beef cattle, 
and that only for a brief period. This inconsiderable aid would have 
been out of proportion to the resultant damage to public properties. 

Two important areas were added to the National Park System 
during the year—the 700,000-acre Big Bend National Park on the Rio 
Grande in Texas, through the donation of lands by that State, and the 
home of Franklin D. Roosevelt national historic site. 

Since the attack on Pear] Harbor, 4,135,000 men and women in un1- 
form have visited the national parks and allied areas, including scenes 
of important events in the Nation’s history, and, as a result, they have 
the better appreciated the greatness of America. 


THE OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The progress in the Office of Indian Affairs has been better than 
could have been expected considering the innumerable hampering 
restrictions that are placed upon our administrative procedures. Ad- 
ministration will be good, in my opinion, to the extent that a competent 
administrator is left free, within reasonable limits, to apply his 
energies and his funds as shifts of circumstance require. But the 
Indian Office is restricted to an uncommon degree in its activities and 
in the exercise of the Commissioner’s judgment by means of limita- 
tions which are written into its appropriation bill. 

The budget for this office is broken down into about 200 separate 
appropriations, each hedged with limitations—so much for salary to 
an Indian school superintendent, for instance, so much for his assist- 
ant,so much for drayage, so much for repairs, etc., and no matter how 
little money may be needed for these items nor how much may be 
required for a purpose that was unforseeable when the budget was 
submitted, funds may not be used to defray any expenses for which 
they were not specifically appropriated. There is a specific appro- 
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priation for each of our many Indian boarding schools as: 
unforeseeable circumstances may cut the cost of conductirg uw 
these and increase the cost of conducting another, still we a>: 
hibited by legislation from diverting more than 10 percect 2. 
appropriation from one school to another. 

Some of the restrictions strike at the very base of our fur. ‘17+ - 
policies—for example, bills to issue patents in fee and to mnt. 
restrictions on the sale of specific tracts of Indian lands. The 7a 
ment of such measures has the effect of removing our 8u":.°~ 
protect the Indians’ interests in the sale of their Jands. Su* 
are introduced ordinarily after the Office of Indian Affair ba- - 
mined that a proposed sale would not be in the best inter ©: 
Indian who proposes to sell. More than 20 such bills were ir. 
before the Seventy-eighth Congress. Despite such limita. + 
restrictions the Office of Indian Affairs has accomplished mu.* :-~ 
the fiscal year. 

Indians, in cooperation with field employees of the Office of L-- 
Affairs, began work on proposals for post-war programs to 2 
needs of various reservatiéns. Sixty-four detailed properais 9 - 
with the problems of 120 tribes, have been submitted, and thee i*- 
being carefully analyzed. When approved in their final fr °- 
will point the way to economic self-sufficiency and integra.z ¥ 
the national life. 

Increased interest in education on the part of Indians wa =~ 
dence, and a number of tribal councils passed compulsory e:-* 
ordinances and enforced others that had been neglected. Ini.c *: 
munities have taken an active part in planning school prora= - 
many throughout the country have requested that Ind:as 47 
schools be equipped for the training of home-coming suc-%* 
may wish to take advantage of the opportunities that are offer: 5 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. Plans are being made to ne -* 
requests. 

The contribution of Indians to the prosecution of the war Le + 
most remarkable. On the first of April, 21,756 had joined te 
forces and were serving with conspicuous gallantry on al. > 
Indians have won all decorations, including the Congress: * 
of Honor and the Croix de Guerre. 

Approximately 15,000 Indians are regularly employed in wa: =- 
tries, and in addition, 10.000 men, women, and children have 
homes for varying periods to work on farms and ranches. 

Notwithstanding the great exodus from reservations, the tia” 
of all Indian agricultural products last year was more than $i: " 
nearly $2,000,000 more than in the fiscal vear 1943. The prei-’ 
food by the Indian schools was 50 percent greater than in t+'* 
vear. Fifty-eight thousand gallons of fruits and veges +! 
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canned and 10 tons were dehydrated. In addition, 17,000 tons of stock 
feed were raised. 

At the end of the year Indians owned 1,500,000 head of livestock— 
90,000 more than they owned in the fiscal year 1943. 

It is estimated that war bond sales to Indians had reached a total 
of $50,000,000 by the end of June. 

The rebuilding of the Indian landed estate has continued, and ap- 
proximately 700,000 acres were added within the United States proper. 
In Alaska, 6 new reservations, with a total of approximately 13,000 
acres, were established, and proposals for 16 additional reserves, com- 
prising nearly 4,000,000 acres, are under consideration. 

The democratic approach to the solution of Indian problems has 
been emphasized during the year. On a number of reservations Indians 
have organized health councils for the purpose of combating com- 
municable diseases, and these organizations are functioning’ with 
enthusiasm for the task. Further progress was made in solving the 
dificult problems of fractionated land ownership through inheritance. 
The Rosebud Tribal Land Enterprise is the latest organization to 
attack the problem. 

Indian arts and crafts have not languished, despite the fact that 
many young craftsmen have left home. In many cases there has been 
an increase in production and sales, owing to the sponsorship of co- 
operative producing and distributing centers. Plans have been made 
for an expansion of craft activities after the war. 


THE DIVISION OF TERRITORIES AND ISLAND 
POSSESSIONS 


In the Division of Territories and Island Possessions we have been 
occupied with the economic and social adjustments in our offshore 
areas which are becoming more pressing as the end of the war 
approaches. 

The key positions held by Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico in inter- 
national travel and as way stations between the world’s greatest pro- 
duction centers and the world’s greatest markets have brought them 
into sharp focus and emphasized the urgency for preparing them for 
their post-war roles. 

Owing to progressive reductions in its appropriations for personnel, 
however, the Division has been seriously hampered in trying to per- 
form its duties effectively. If the Department is to be charged with 
responsibility for the territories we must be provided with funds 
that will be adequate for the purpose. 

The importance of Alaska is universally recognized. Hundreds 
of letters from service men, indicating their interest in establishing 
themselves in Alaska after the war, have dramatized the need for a 
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well-integrated program of settlement. The Territory remained a 
. “combat area” throughout the year, although the last Japanese were 
ejected last summer. Health and welfare problems that have been 
aggravated by war conditions continued to be serious. The Division 
has worked and will continue to work closely with other bureaus 
and Departments on these problems and on development programs 
for the Territory. 

The Alaska Railroad for the second successive year has exceeded 
all previous records in its volume of freight and in passenger traffic. 
The manpower shortage has presented an acute problem, but despite 
this handicap, the railroad has continued its improvement program. 
To meet wartime demands much additional equipment and rolling 
stock were purchased, most of which was second-hand, due to im- 
mediate necessity which would not permit delays incident to the 
securing of new equipment. 

The relaxation of military rule in Hawaii has been an important 
factor in relieving tension. Many conferences were held with the 
War Department looking to the termination of martial law, while 
maintaining such restrictions on civilian activities as may be neces- 
sary in view of the importance of Hawaii as an offensive base. 
Civilian shipping requirements, housing, and public health have had 
the attention of the Division. 

Political advances in territorial areas should keep pace with the 
aspirations of the territorial people and with their skill in political 
self-management. During the past year, the concerted desire of the 
people of Puerto Rico for greater home-rule, expressed there by groups 
of every political shade, found response in your declaration that the 
Organic Act of Puerto Rico should be revised so that it would include 
the right of the people to elect their own governor, and in your ap- 
pointment of four able and distinguished Puerto Ricans and four con- 
tinentals, of whom J had the honor to be one, to draft recommenda- 
tions for such action. The people of the island have the skill and 
ability to manage their local affairs. I believe that the enactment 
into law of the recommendations made by the advisory committee 
which you appointed would give substance to this Nation’s declared 
policies, and that the Puerto Rican people would use this law to 
strengthen democratic self-government. 

At the same time there has been in the island an upsurge of hope 
and an energetic striving among these people to cure the severe eco- 
nomic dislocations. Some parts of the program which they are 
executing may not work. They may find it necessary to discard cer- 
tain features. This must certainly be a period of trial and error, 
but I believe that there will develop a measure of economic improve- 
ment which will at least give the masses of people some hope of a bet- 
ter standard of living. | 
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Steady progress is being made by the Government of Puerto Rico 
in the introduction of new industries to supplement the island’s agri- 
cultural economy. 

The shipping situation has continued to improve so that food sup- 
plies, which reached a desperate state of depletion both in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands during the German submarine campaign, 
are now ample. Through the coordinated efforts of the Division of 
Territories of this Department, the Office of Distribution and the War 
Shipping Administration, distribution of the necessities of life 
throughout the island at stabilized prices has been maintained. It 
has been possible to return the responsibility for supplying all except 
a few basic articles to former importers, and it is hoped that the 
Government may soon be able to withdraw entirely. 

An increase of approximately 178 percent in income taxes in the 
Virgin Islands materially improved the condition of the municipali- 
ties’ treasuries. The Selective Service and Training Act of 1940 was 
applied for the first time to the Virgin Islands, and at the close of 
the fiscal year there were 3,660 registrants between the ages of 18 
and 44 in St. Thomas and St. Croix. The Islands were handicapped 
by the elimination of the Federal appropriation for the position of 
Government Secretary. This, combined with the frequent absences 
of the Governor, whose duties by law devolve upon the-Government 
Secretary, threw a very heavy burden on the small administrative 
staff. 

In conformity with your letter of instructions of September 16, 
1942, the Department has been engaged in an intensive study of the 
problems with which we will be faced in the Philippines after reoccu- 
pation. There is every reason to look forward to driving the enemy 
out of the Islands in the not too distant future, and when that time 
comes the loyalty of the great mass of people encourages the hope 
that a sound solution of their difficult problem will be found. 


THE WAR RELOCATION AUTHORITY 


On February 16, 1943, the War Relocation Authority was trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Interior. This agency was created 
to assume responsibility for 110,000 persons of Japanese ancestry who 
had been evacuated from the West coast in the spring of 1942, and 
to resolve other difficulties that resulted from evacuating the Japanese 
from the coast. 

Two major accomplishments have resulted from our work in this 
agency. We have segregated from the principal population of the 
relocation centers those persons who have declared a preference for 
the Japanese way of life, or who are not considered suitable for reset- 
tlement in outside communities. And we have developed an effective 
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well-integrated program of settlement. The Territory remained a 


. “combat area” throughout the year, although the last Japanese were 


ejected last summer. Health and welfare problems that have been 


’ aggravated by war conditions continued to be serious. The Division 


has worked and will continue to work closely with other bureaus 
and Departments on these problems and on development programs 
for the Territory. 

The Alaska Railroad for the second successive year has exceeded 
all previous records in its volume of freight and in passenger trafic. 
The manpower shortage has presented an acute problem, but despite 
this handicap, the railroad has continued its improvement program. 
To meet wartime demands much additional equipment and rolling 
stock were purchased, most of which was second-hand, due to im- 
mediate necessity which would not permit delays incident to the 
securing of new equipment. 

The relaxation of military rule in Hawaii has been an important 
factor in relieving tension. Many conferences were held with the 
War Department looking to the termination of martial law, while 
maintaining such restrictions on civilian activities as may be neces- 
sary in view of the importance of Hawaii as an offensive base. 


Civilian shipping requirements, housing, and public health have had | 


the attention of the Division. 
Political advances in territorial areas should keep pace with the 


aspirations of the territorial people and with their skill in political 
self-management. During the past year, the concerted desire of the 


people of Puerto Rico for greater home-rule, expressed there by groups | 


of every political shade, found response in your declaration that the 
Organic Act of Puerto Rico should be revised so that it would include 
the right of the people to elect their own governor, and in your ap- 
pointment of four able and distinguished Puerto Ricans and four con- 
tinentals, of whom I had the honor to be one, to draft recommends 
tions for such action. The people of the island have the skill and 
ability to manage their local affairs. I believe that the enactment 
into law of the recommendations made by the advisory committee 
which you appointed would give substance to this Nation’s declared 


policies, and that the Puerto Rican people would use this law to | 


strengthen democratic self-government. 
At the same time there has been in the island an upsurge of hope 


and an energetic striving among these people to cure the severe ec0- 


nomic dislocations. Some parts of the program which they ar | ° 


executing may not work. They may find it necessary to discard cel” 


tain features. This must certainly be a period of trial and error; | 7" 
but I believe that there will develop a measure of economic improve: ; | 


ment which will at least give the masses of people some hope of a bet- 
ter standard of living. 
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Steady progress is being made by the Government of Puerto Rico 
in the introduction of new industries to supplement the island’s agri- 
cultural economy. 

The shipping situation has continued to improve so that food sup- 
plies, which reached a desperate state of depletion both in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands during the German submarine campaign, 
arenow ample. Through the coordinated efforts of the Division of 
Territories of this Department, the Office of Distribution and the War 
Shipping Administration, distribution of the necessities of life 
throughout the island at stabilized prices has been maintained. It 
has been possible to return the responsibility for supplying all except 
a few basic articles to former importers, and it is hoped that the 
Government may soon be able to withdraw entirely. 

An increase of approximately 178 percent in income taxes in the 
Virgin Islands materially improved the condition of the municipali- 
ties’ treasuries. The Selective Service and Training Act of 1940 was 
applied for the first time to the Virgin Islands, and at the close of 


— the fiscal year there were 3,660 registrants between the ages of 18 


and 44 in St. Thomas and St. Croix. The Islands were handicapped 
by the elimination of the Federal appropriation for the position of 
Government Secretary. This, combined with the frequent absences 
of the Governor, whose duties by law devolve upon the-Government 
Secretary, threw a very heavy burden on the small administrative 
staff. 

In conformity with your letter of instructions of September 16, 
1942, the Department has been engaged in an intensive study of the 
problems with which we will be faced in the Philippines after reoccu- 
pation, There is every reason to look forward to driving the enemy 
out of the Islands in the not too distant future, and when that time 
comes the loyalty of the great mass of people encourages the hope 
that a sound solution of their difficult problem will be found. 


THE WAR RELOCATION AUTHORITY 


Qn February 16, 1948, the War Relocation Authority was trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Interior. This agency was created 


. loassume responsibility for 110,000 persons of Japanese ancestry who 


ae 


had been evacuated from the West coast in the spring of 1942, and 
to resolve other difficulties that resulted from evacuating the Japanese 


: from the coast. 


Two major accomplishments have resulted from our work in this 


’ agency. We have segregated from the principal population of the 
— relocation centers those persons who have declared a preference for 


the Japanese way of life, or who are not considered suitable for reset- 
tlement in outside communities. And we have developed an effective 
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well-integrated program of settlement. The Territory remained a 

. “combat area” throughout the year, although the last Japanese were 
ejected last summer. Health and welfare problems that have been 
aggravated by war conditions continued to be serious. The Division 
has worked and will continue to work closely with other bureaus 
and Departments on these problems and on development programs 
for the Territory. 

The Alaska Railroad for the second successive year has exceeded 
all previous records in its volume of freight and in passenger trafic. 
The manpower shortage has presented an acute problem, but despite 
this handicap, the railroad has continued its improvement program. 
To meet wartime demands much additional equipment and rolling 
stock were purchased, most of which was second-hand, due to im- 
mediate necessity which would not permit delays incident to the | 
securing of new equipment. : 

The relaxation of military rule in Hawaii has been an important 
factor in relieving tension. Many conferences were held with the 
War Department looking to the termination of martial law, while 
maintaining such restrictions on civilian activities as may be neces- 
sary in view of the importance of Hawaii as an offensive base. 
Civilian shipping requirements, housing, and public health have had 
the attention of the Division. 

Political advances in territorial areas should keep pace with the 
aspirations of the territorial people and with their skill in political 
self-management. During the past year, the concerted desire of the 
people of Puerto Rico for greater home-rule, expressed there by groups } 
of every political shade, found response in your declaration that the 
Organic Act of Puerto Rico should be revised so that it would include 
the right of the people to elect their own governor, and in your ap- |. 
pointment of four able and distinguished Puerto Ricans and four con- | 
tinentals, of whom I had the honor to be one, to draft recommenda- 
tions for such action. The people of the island have the skill and 
ability to manage their local affairs. I believe that the enactment 
into law of the recommendations made by the advisory committee | 
which you appointed would give substance to this Nation’s declared | ' 
policies, and that the Puerto Rican people would use this law : 
strengthen democratic self-government. . 

At the same time there has been in the island an upsurge of hope 
and an energetic striving among these people to cure the severe eco- | 
nomic dislocations. Some parts of the program which they ae | ° 
executing may not work. They may find it necessary to discard cel | - 
tain features. This must certainly be a period of trial and error; a 
but I believe that there will develop a measure of economic improve |. 
ment which will at least give the masses of people some hope of 4 bet: |: 


ter standard of living. 
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Steady progress is being made by the Government of Puerto Rico 
in the introduction of new industries to supplement the island’s agri- 
cultural economy. | 

The shipping situation has continued to improve so that food sup- 
plies, which reached a desperate state of depletion both in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands during the German submarine campaign, 
arenow ample. Through the coordinated efforts of the Division of 
Territories of this Department, the Office of Distribution and the War 
Shipping Administration, distribution of the necessities of life 
throughout the island at stabilized prices has been maintained. It 
has been possible to return the responsibility for supplying all except 
a few basic articles to former importers, and it is hoped that the 
Government may soon be able to withdraw entirely. 

An increase of approximately 178 percent in income taxes in the 
Virgin Islands materially improved the condition of the municipali- 
ties’ treasuries. The Selective Service and Training Act of 1940 was 
applied for the first time to the Virgin Islands, and at the close of 
the fiscal year there were 3,660 registrants between the ages of 18 
and 44 in St. Thomas and St. Croix. The Islands were handicapped 
by the elimination of the Federal appropriation for the position of 
Government Secretary. This, combined with the frequent absences 
of the Governor, whose duties by law devolve upon the-Government 
Secretary, threw a very heavy burden on the small administrative 
staff. 

In conformity with your letter of instructions of September 16, 


1942, the Department has been engaged in an intensive study of the 


_ problems with which we will be faced in the Philippines after reoccu- 


_— 


age = 


pation. There is every reason to look forward to driving the enemy 
out of the Islands in the not too distant future, and when that time 
comes the loyalty of the great mass of people encourages the hope 
that a sound solution of their difficult problem will be found. 


THE WAR RELOCATION AUTHORITY 


On February 16, 1943, the War Relocation Authority was trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Interior. This agency was created 
to assume responsibility for 110,000 persons of Japanese ancestry who 
had been evacuated from the West coast in the spring of 1942, and 
to resolve other difficulties that resulted from evacuating the Japanese 


trom the coast. 


Two major accomplishments have resulted from our work in this 


’ agency. We have segregated from the principal population of the 
— felocation centers those persons who have declared a preference for 


_ the Japanese way of life, or who are not considered suitable for reset- 


tlement in outside communities. And we have developed an effective 
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well-integrated program of settlement. The Territory remained a 


. “combat area” throughout the year, although the last Japanese were 


ejected last summer. Health and welfare problems that have been 


' aggravated by war conditions continued to be serious. The Division 


has worked and will continue to work closely with other bureaus 
and Departments on these problems and on development programs 


for the Territory. 
The Alaska Railroad for thé second successive year has exceeded 


all previous records in its volume of freight and in passenger trafic, » 


}. 
| 


i 


The manpower shortage has presented an acute problem, but despite © 


this handicap, the railroad has continued its improvement program. 
To meet wartime demands much additional equipment and rolling 
stock were purchased, most of which was second-hand, due to in- 
mediate necessity which would not permit delays incident to the 
securing of new equipment. 

The relaxation of military rule in Hawaii has been an important 
factor in relieving tension. Many conferences were held with the 
War Department looking to the termination of martial law, while 
maintaining such restrictions on civilian activities as may be neces- 
sary in view of the importance of Hawaii as an offensive base. 
Civilian shipping requirements, housing, and public health have had 
the attention of the Division. 

Political advances in territorial areas should keep pace with the 
aspirations of the territorial people and with their skill in political 
self-management. During the past year, the concerted desire of the 


people of Puerto Rico for greater home-rule, expressed there by groups | 


of every political shade, found response in your declaration that the 
Organic Act of Puerto Rico should be revised so that it would include 


the right of the people to elect their own governor, and in your ap |. 


pointment of four able and distinguished Puerto Ricans and four con- 
tinentals, of whom I had the honor to be one, to draft recommends- 
tions for such action. The people of the island have the skill and 
ability to manage their local affairs. I believe that the enactment 
into law of the recommendations made by the advisory committee 


which you appointed would give substance to this Nation’s declared : 
policies, and that the Puerto Rican people would use this law to j ' 


strengthen democratic self-government. 
At the same time there has been in the island an upsurge of hope 


and an energetic striving among these people to cure the severe eco | * 
nomic dislocations. Some parts of the program which they ar | * 
executing may not work. They may find it necessary to discard cel | - 
tain features. This must certainly be a period of trial and error, |: 


! 


but I believe that there will develop a measure of economic improve: j, | 


ment which will at least give the masses of people some hope of a bet: | ' 


ter standard of living. 


I 
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Steady progress is being made by the Government of Puerto Rico 
in the introduction of new industries to supplement the island’s agri- 
cultural economy. | 

The shipping situation has continued to improve so that food sup- 
plies, which reached a desperate state of depletion both in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands during the German submarine campaign, 
arenow ample. Through the coordinated efforts of the Division of 
Territories of this Department, the Office of Distribution and the War 
Shipping Administration, distribution of the necessities of life 
throughout the island at stabilized prices has been maintained. It 
has been possible to return the responsibility for supplying all except 
a few basic articles to former importers, and it is hoped that the 
Government may soon be able to withdraw entirely. 

An increase of approximately 178 percent in income taxes in the 
Virgin Islands materially improved the condition of the municipali- 
ties’ treasuries. The Selective Service and Training Act of 1940 was 
applied for the first time to the Virgin Islands, and at the close of 
the fiscal year there were 3,660 registrants between the ages of 18 
and 44 in St. Thomas and St. Croix. The Islands were handicapped 
by the elimination of the Federal appropriation for the position of 
Government Secretary. This, combined with the frequent absences 
of the Governor, whose duties by law devolve upon the-Government 
Secretary, threw a very heavy burden on the small administrative 
staff. 

In conformity with your letter of instructions of September 16, 
1942, the Department has been engaged in an intensive study of the 
_ problems with which we will be faced in the Philippines after reoccu- 
pation. There is every reason to look forward to driving the enemy 
_ out of the Islands in the not too distant future, and when that time 
comes the loyalty of the great mass of people encourages the hope 
that a sound solution of their difficult problem will be found. 


THE WAR RELOCATION AUTHORITY 


On February 16, 1948, the War Relocation Authority was trans- 

ferred to the Department of the Interior. This agency was created 
. {oassume responsibility for 110,000 persons of Japanese ancestry who 
had been evacuated from the West coast in the spring of 1942, and 
to resolve other difficulties that resulted from evacuating the Japanese 
_ from the coast. 
_ Two major accomplishments have resulted from our work in this 
- agency. We have segregated from the principal population of the 
_ Telocation centers those persons who have declared a preference for 
the Japanese way of life, or who are not considered suitable for reset- 
- tlement in outside communities. And we have developed an effective 
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well-integrated program of settlement. The Territory remained 1 
. “combat area” throughout the year, although the last Japanese were 
ejected last summer. Health and welfare problems that have been 
’ aggravated by war conditions continued to be serious. The Division 
has worked and will continue to work closely with other bureaus 
and Departments on these problems and on development programs 
for the Territory. 

The Alaska Railroad for the second successive year has exceeded 
all previous records in its volume of freight and in passenger trafic. 
The manpower shortage has presented an acute problem, but despite 
this handicap, the railroad has continued its improvement program. 
To meet wartime demands much additional equipment and rolling 
stock were purchased, most of which was second-hand, due to im- — 
mediate necessity which would not permit delays incident to the | 
securing of new equipment. 

The relaxation of military rule in Hawaii has been an important | 
factor in relieving tension. Many conferences were held with the | 
War Department looking to the termination of martial law, while 
maintaining such restrictions on civilian activities as may be neces- 
sary in view of the importance of Hawaii as an offensive base. 
Civilian shipping requirements, housing, and public health have had 
the attention of the Division. | 

Political advances in territorial areas should keep pace with the 
aspirations of the territorial people and with their skill in political 
self-management. During the past year, the concerted desire of the 
people of Puerto Rico for greater home-rule, expressed there by groups } 
of every political shade, found response in your declaration that the 
Organic Act of Puerto Rico should be revised so that it would include 
the right of the people to elect their own governor, and in your ap- 
pointment of four able and distinguished Puerto Ricans and four con- 
tinentals, of whom I had the honor to be one, to draft recommenda- 
tions for such action. The people of the island have the skill and 
ability to manage their local affairs. I believe that the enactment 
into law of the recommendations made by the advisory committee 
which you appointed would give substance to this Nation’s declared 


' 


policies, and that the Puerto Rican people would use this law to | 


strengthen democratic self-government. 
At the same time there has been in the island an upsurge of hope 


and an energetic striving among these people to cure the severe eco 


nomic dislocations. Some parts of the program which they are} 


executing may not work. They may find it necessary to discard cel- 


tain features. This must certainly be a period of trial and error, | 


but I believe that there will develop a measure of economic improve | 


ment which will at least give the masses of people some hope of a bet- 
ter standard of living. 
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Steady progress is being made by the Government of Puerto Rico 
in the introduction of new industries to supplement the island’s agri- 
cultural economy. 

The shipping situation has continued to improve so that food sup- 
plies, which reached a desperate state of depletion both in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands during the German submarine campaign, 
are now ample. Through the coordinated efforts of the Division of 
Territories of this Department, the Office of Distribution and the War 
Shipping Administration, distribution of the necessities of life 
throughout the island at stabilized prices has been maintained. It 
has been possible to return the responsibility for supplying all except 
a few basic articles to former importers, and it is hoped that the 
Government may soon be able to withdraw entirely. 

An increase of approximately 178 percent in income taxes in the 

_ Virgin Islands materially improved the condition of the municipali- 
ties’ treasuries. ‘The Selective Service and Training Act of 1940 was 
applied for the first time to the Virgin Islands, and at the close of 
the fiscal year there were 3,660 registrants between the ages of 18 
and 44 in St. Thomas and St. Croix. The Islands were handicapped 
by the elimination of the Federal appropriation for the position of 
Government Secretary. This, combined with the frequent absences 
of the Governor, whose duties by law devolve upon the-Government 
Secretary, threw a very heavy burden on the small administrative 

staff. 

In conformity with your letter of instructions of September 16, 

_ 1942, the Department has been engaged in an intensive study of the 
problems with which we will be faced in the Philippines after reoccu- 
pation. There is every reason to look forward to driving the enemy 

_ out of the Islands in the not too distant future, and when that time 
comes the loyalty of the great mass of people encourages the hope 
that a sound solution of their difficult problem will be found. 


THE WAR RELOCATION AUTHORITY 


On February 16, 1948, the War Relocation Authority was trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Interior. This agency was created 
. loassume responsibility for 110,000 persons of Japanese ancestry who 
had been evacuated from the West coast in the spring of 1942, and 
| toresolve other difficulties that resulted from evacuating the Japanese 
| from the coast. 

Two major accomplishments have resulted from our work in this 
’ agency. We have segregated from the principal population of the 
~ relocation centers those persons who have declared a preference for 
the Japanese way of life, or who are not considered suitable for reset- 
tlement in outside communities. And we have developed an effective 
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program for returning the loyal and law-abiding majority of evacuees 
to the mainstream of American life. 

At the close of the fiscal year, 18,672 persons who are not suitable 
for resettlement were residing in the Tule Lake segregation center in 
northern California. Segregation, however, had not proved satis- 
factory asa permanent measure. Among the segregants were approxi- 
mately 3,300 children under 17 years of age and an additional 1,800 
persons who were placed in the center solely to avoid disrupting 
family units. Careful studies of the segregants indicate that only a 
few of them are disloyal to the United States. Many older people 
sought to be segregated simply because segregation seemed to offer 
them a haven for the duration of the war. Others went to the center 
in protest against the evacuation and the restrictions that were placed 
upon them. They interpreted these restrictions as evidence of unfair 
discrimination. It is extremely doubtful that deportation after the 
war will dispose of the Tule Lake problem. 

The conversion of Tule Lake into a segregation center left nine 
centers populated principally by individuals and families that are 
eligible for relocation. At the end of the year the progress of relo- 
cation had enabled us to close one of them—the Jerome ‘center in 
southeastern Arkansas. “A total of 16,846 persons departed from the 
centers on indefinite leave during the 12-month period, making a 
grand total of 23,693 to that date. Mainly, they were younger people 
without family responsibilities, though an encouraging increase in 
the relocation of older people and family groups occurred toward the 
end of the year. . 

The relocation of those who remain in the centers becomes more 
difficult as the younger people leave. Every departure increases the 
percentage among the residue of evacuees who, because of age, infir- 
mities, unfamiliarity with English, and indigency, are less amenable to 
rehabilitation in strange environments. Many evacuees have devel- 
oped a reluctance to leave the comparative security of the centers for 
the uncertainties of life outside. This reluctance is hard to combat, 
but we are working constantly to overcome it. 

The departure of the younger, more able-bodied evacuees also has 
augmented the difficulty of recruiting evacuee-workers to maintain 
essential services at the centers. No essential service has been allowed 
to lapse, however, and no phase of the relocation program has been 
abated to hold workers in the centers. The full force of the War 
Relocation Authority has been exerted to relocate the evacuees as 
rapidly as possible. 

On June 9, the War Relocation Authority was assigned to take 
charge of an emergency shelter that was to be established at Fort 
Ontario, N. Y., for approximately 1,000 European war refugees. 
Plans to receive the refugees were under way at the end of the fiscal 
year. 
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THE SOLICITOR’S OFFICE 


Through the concerted work of the Solicitor’s Office and the legal 
divisions of the bureaus and offices under the supervision of the Solici- 
tor, the attorneys of the Department have done much during the past 
year to advance the Department’s post-war programs, to support 
the fighting of the war, and to protect and conserve the Nation’s 
resources for their best long-term use. 

Since most of the Department’s post-war programs require legis- 
lative authority, the Solicitor’s Office and the legal divisions of the 
interested bureaus proceeded to put these programs into legislative 
form. Some of the bills were enacted. The most important legisla- 
tive proposals provided for the opening up of greater homestead and 
industrial opportunities to veterans and other persons in the territories 
and in the continental United States through reclamation and power 
developments. Another important bill, prepared in anticipation of 
post-war liquidation problems, provided for the administration of sur- 
plus Federally owned real property. 

Toward the winning of the war the attorneys of the Department 
originated the legal mechanisms for the equitable and beneficial allo- 
cation of supplies of coal and other solid fuels and of fishery resources. 
They prepared the necessary documents for the operation of the coal 
mines and for the termination of Government possession, undertaking 
extensive research to protect the Government. They drafted regula- 
tions for the storing, handling, and transportating of explosives and 
their ingredients by civilians, and for the operation of relocation 
camps for citizens and aliens of Japanese ancestry and for other per- 
sons who had been removed from military areas. They reviewed 
leases, permits, and other agreements whereby agricultural, grazing, 
timber, and mineral resources of the Nation were made available for 
military uses or for the greater production of food and other necessities 
of war. They gave attention to the legal problems that were involved 
in the application, under martial law, of military orders to civilians 
in Hawaii, and engaged in numerous conferences on such problems 
with the War Department and the Department of Justice. They also 
drafted contracts for the opens of experimental metallurgic 
laboratories. 

In the field of a long-term conservation of resources, the attorneys 
helped to prepare Public Law 273, establishing the principle of sus- 
tained-yield to forest management on Federal lands, and Public Law 
106, strengthening the Alaska game and.fish protection law. They 
protected title to certain public lands that were subjected to invalid 
claims and passed upon the title to new acquisitions of grazing, timber, 
and park lands. They maintained Indian property rights on the Pyra- 
mid Lake and Allegheny Reservations through successful litigation 
and undertook the protection of Indian lands in Alaska through the 
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study of Indian land claims. They also devoted increased energy to 
the protection of the civil rights of various groups toward which the 
Federal Government has assumed special responsibilities, notably the 
inhabitants of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and other Territories and posses- 
sions, as well as Indians and evacuees of Japanese descent. 

To stimulate the interest of the Department’s attorneys in the op- 
portunities of Government service and in the possibilities for improve- 
ment in standards of work, the Solicitor put into effect a strict 
application of the Department’s advancement from within policy and 
undertook the establishment of an in-service training program. 


CONCLUSION 


From all of the foregoing I conclude that we have so far advanced 
conservation that nearly every individual on this continent may im- 
prove his lot if only we have the will to make our gains serve their 
logical purpose—the advancement of human welfare. The consolida- 
tion within a brief time of gains that have been long in the making, is 
not new in our history. Steam propulsion spent a century in the toy 
and novelty stage, then developed enough in a decade to reshuffle our 
industrial processes. Electricity followed the same course to the point 
at which it revolutionized domestic economy. So did automotive 
transportation. The advent of hydroelectricity, so developed that. it 
can revolutionize heavy industry, and accompanied by equally de- 
veloped supporting facilities, serves mainly to introduce a new genera- 
tion to an historic occurence. 

There are some differences, of course. One difference appears 
especially important to me. All of the other great additions to the 
world’s power have reached the world-changing stage under divided 
ownership. Public will, no matter how united, could not have de- 
manded the prompt development and the equitable use of the poten- 
tial power in steam or in the internal combustion engine. The 
development of potential power usually has been delayed while in- 
dividuals have warred over who should profit when the development 
occurred. The consumers eventually financed such wars. 

The final results of conservation that I have referred to as power— 
the product of our dams, our irrigation projects and other develop- 
ments—is the first great accumulation of new energy that ever be- 
longed to all of us. In that there is a huge advantage and a corres- 
ponding responsibility. The advantage is that we can put our new 
acquisition of power to work for all of us, and do it promptly. The 
responsibility is that we must do these things for ourselves. 


Sincerely yours, 
< . Kein 


Seoretary of the Interior. 


Bureau of Reclamation 


Harry W_ BasnHore, Commissioner’ 
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REPARATION to safeguard the western economy in the criti- 
cal postwar transition period was emphasized in activities of the 
Bureau of Reclamation in the fiscal year 1944. 

Reclamation developments have greatly increased food and power 
production for war, but today the Bureau is making ready to enable 
the people to utilize western water and land resources in a great 
peacetime expansion. Plans call for completion of irrigation and 
multiple-purpose projects now authorized, involving costs of more 
than three-quarters of a billion dollars, and for construction of 236 
potential projects. These were described in an inventory placed 
before the Senate Committee on Postwar Economic Policy and Plan- 
ning on June 6, 1944. 

This presentation emphasized the fact that authority for projects 
which would not be entirely self-liquidating would have to stem from 
Congress, and that funds also would have to be voted before detailed 
plans could be completed. 

In anticipation of approaching industrial reconversion, the Bu- 
reau 1s getting ready for quick employment of hundreds of thousands 
of demobilized servicemen and civilian war workers. Equally impor- 
tant is the objective of permanent homes for veterans and others on 
irrigated farms in 17 Western States—homes which will assure large 
new markets for products of eastern as well as western farms, and for 
factories in all parts of the Nation—a true expansion of our western 
frontier. 

Planning was carried forward simultaneously with Bureau activ- 
ities to increase food production and hydroelectric output to drive 
the wheels of a war industry which sprang up with incredible rapid- 


1Mr. Basbore took office as Commissioner of Reclamation on August 3, 1943, having been 
appointed by President Roosevelt. From May 27, 1939, until his appointment, he had been 
Assistant Commissioner of Keclamation. William E. Warne, formerly Chief of Information 
of the Bureau, was appointed Assistant Commissioner by the Secretary of the Interior on 
August 3. 1943. and entered on his duties on August 9. 
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ity to pour forth aluminum, airplanes, warships, ammun:’. 1 
which without this power would have limped. Throughoutt -:. 
ning, there was intense awareness of the difficulties al! wili fs —: 
particularly the West—in making the adjustment to peace. 

But as a result of this foresight, it will be possible to putt s- 
demobilized men at project sites in the Western States alines v -. 
as peace comes, provided enabling legislation is passed; and th: ‘«- 
fits will spread to industries and transportation systems in ts «- 
31 States as soon as orders are placed for equipment and suptin — 
will be needed in the construction of the Bureau’s projects anu =: 
creation of farms that will be established upon them. 

For the discharged men who are qualified by previous tra:r.:z< 
experience to undertake irrigated farming, 135,000 new far- . 
mately would be made available. In the wake of the new i:- - 
ment would rise new cities and towns, having a population «, - 
that of the rural areas. Markets and production centers t).:.-.: 
the Nation would be stimulated by the enlarged western pur is . 
power. 

Toward the integration of western industry and agricultur. © 
must be developed together if the region is to reach full « - < 
inaturity, the multiple-purpose projects in the program wow: ! 
large blocks of new low-cost electric power. Revenues from tt = 
of the new energy would pay for a sizable portion of the pr.j-< - 
struction costs which have been estimated, on the basis of 19¥'3- 
at nearly 3 billion dollars. 

Reclamation construction is ideal as a postwar undertakizz ‘+. 
the volume and speed of the construction can be readily gear’ t 
volume of employment and settlement needs. And what i: 
important, the development and utilization of unused water -: 5° 
for the production of hydroelectric power and expansion of irt 2. 
will permanently enrich the West. 

Continued study of the land and water resources of the W~ ~ 
ing times of peace and throughout the war, have made it po: ‘+ 
the Bureau to present its concrete postwar blueprint. From t-° 
ginning of the war, it has advanced, as rapidly as emerget.-y >?- 
tions permitted, investigations of more than 200 individual 7 + 
and of approximately 70 river basins and subbasins. 

The Bureau made notable progress in advancing postwar p'as {° 
ing the year without relaxing its war activities in the fields of * 
and food production. Outstanding records were made in b%: 

Reclamation generators delivered nearly 1414 billion kilowatt .. = 
of electric power, about 52 percent more than in the preewi..s =- 
year. The increase since the fiscal year ending a few month: 
Pearl Harbor is 400 percent. More than 90 percent of the new «= 
made available during war was consumed by war industre++- 
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iinum and magnesium plants, airplane factories, shipyards, and mu- 
itions plants. The 3-year increase in production was about five or 
ix times the percentage of increase in aggregate production recorded 
ver the same period by all plants in the United States. 

The expansion in output resulted from a highly accelerated program 
£ hydro power installations. During the war a million and a third 
ilowatts of new installed capacity were added—about half a million 
his year—to bring the Reclamation installation to about 2,360,000 
ilowatts. The Bureau’s war power contribution constitutes 84 per- 
ent of the total new capacity made available in the 11 Far Western 
‘tates since 1941. 

No less spectacular were the achievements of farmers on Bureau 
rrojects in production of vital war food crops. The more than 4 
nillion acres served in 15 Western States during the calendar year of 
943 produced 52 percent more potatoes than in 1942 and 23 percent 
nore beans. The expansion in these basic food crops is indicative of 
he manner in which Reclamation helped forestall threatening food 
hortages. 

Throughout the fiscal year the Bureau, in recognition of the great 
ieed for increased agricultural production, sought to construct new 
facilities to bring under cultivation additional areas of arid and semi- 
irid lands and to provide supplemental water for farms on which 
‘rop production was being reduced by an inadequate supply of water. 
Since the fall of 1942, when the Bureau’s ability to expand irrigation 
was limited by diversion of critical materials to other war uses, it has 
requested the War Production Board to clear many projects on which 
food production could be expanded. On June 30, 1944, this agency, 
on recommendation of the War Food Administration, had approved 
construction of projects on which irrigation service is being extended 
to 1,265,782 acres. 

Another significant Reclamation wartime service was the provision 
of municipal and industrial water to major war plants and cities and 
towns which were important in war activity. Municipal areas of 3 
million population, including Los Angeles, depend on Bureau projects 
for supplemental] supplies. 


PEACETIME CONSERVATION PAYS WAR DIVIDEND 


The wartime benefits of Federal Reclamation are the result of 42 
years of activity by the Bureau of Reclamation in the field of land and 
water conservation in the West. 

Under the Reclamation Act of 1902, the Bureau has put into opera- 
tion, or has under construction or authorized, in the 17 States west of 
or bisected by the 100th Meridian, 78 irrigation and multiple-purpose 
projects. Fifty-two of these are producing food supplies, electric 
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ity to pour forth aluminum, airplanes, warships, ammunition, and 
which without this power would have limped. Throughout this plan- 
ning, there was intense awareness of the difficulties all will face—but 
particularly the West—in making the adjustment to peace. 

But as a result of this foresight, it will be possible to put to work 
demobilized men at project sites in the Western States almost as soon 
as peace comes, provided enabling legislation is passed ; and the bene- 
fits will spread to industries and transportation systems in the other 
31 States as soon as orders are placed for equipment and supplies that 
will be needed in the construction of the Bureau’s projects and in the 
creation of farms that will be established upon them. 

For the discharged men who are qualified by previous training and 
experience to undertake irrigated farming, 135,000 new farms ulti- 
mately would be made available. In the wake of the new develop- 
ment would rise new cities and towns, having a population equal to 
that of the rural areas. Markets and production centers throughout 
the Nation would be stimulated by the enlarged western purchasing 
power. 

Toward the integration of western industry and agriculture, which 
must be developed together if the region is to reach full economic 
maturity, the multiple-purpose projects in the program would offer 
large blocks of new low-cost electric power. Revenues from the sale 
of the new energy would pay for a sizable portion of the project con- 
struction costs which have been estimated, on the basis of 1940 prices, 
at nearly 3 billion dollars. 

Reclamation construction is ideal as a postwar undertaking because 
the volume and speed of the construction can be readily geared to the 
volume of employment and settlement needs. And what is doubly 
important, the development and utilization of unused water supplies 
for the production of hydroelectric power and expansion of irrigation 
will permanently enrich the West. 

Continued study of the land and water resources of the West dur- 
ing times of peace and throughout the war, have made it possible for 
the Bureau to present its concrete postwar blueprint. From the be- 
ginning of the war, it has advanced, as rapidly as emergency condi- 
tions permitted, investigations of more than 200 individual projects, 
and of approximately 70 river basins and subbasins. 

The Bureau made notable progress in advancing postwar plans dur- 
ing the year without relaxing its war activities in the fields of power 
and food production. Outstanding records were made in both. 

Reclamation generators delivered nearly 1414 billion kilowatt-hours 
of electric power, about 52 percent more than in the preceding fiscal 
year. The increase since the fiscal year ending a few months before 
Pearl Harbor is 400 percent. More than 90 percent of the new energy 
made available during war was consumed by war industries—alu- 
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minum and magnesium plants, airplane factories, shipyards, and mu- 
nitions plants. The 3-year increase in production was about five or 
six times the percentage of increase in aggregate production recorded 
over the same period by all plants in the United States. 

The expansion in output resulted from a highly accelerated program 
of hydro power installations. During the war a million and a third 
kilowatts of new installed capacity were added—about half a million 
this year—to bring the Reclamation installation to about 2,360,000 
kilowatts. The Bureau’s war power contribution constitutes 84 per- 
cent of the total new capacity made available in the 11 Far Western 
States since 1941. 

No less spectacular were the achievements of farmers on Bureau 
projects in production of vital war food crops. The more than 4 
nillion acres served in 15 Western States during the calendar year of 
1943 produced 52 percent more potatoes than in 1942 and 23 percent 
more beans. The expansion in these basic food crops is indicative of 
the manner in which Reclamation helped forestall threatening food 
shortages. 

Throughout the fiscal year the Bureau, in recognition of the great 
need for increased agricultural production, sought to construct new 
facilities to bring under cultivation additional areas of arid and semi- 
arid lands and to provide supplemental water for farms on which 
crop production was being reduced by an inadequate supply of water. 
Since the fall of 1942, when the Bureau’s ability to expand irrigation 
was limited by diversion of critical materials to other war uses, it has 
requested the War Production Board to clear many projects on which 
food production could be expanded. On June 30, 1944, this agency, 
on recommendation of the War Food Administration, had approved 
construction of projects on which irrigation service is being extended 
to 1,265,782 acres. 

Another significant Reclamation wartime service was the provision 
of municipal and industrial water to major war plants and cities and 
towns which were important in war activity. Municipal areas of 3 
million population, including Los Angeles, depend on Bureau projects 
for supplemental supplies. 


PEACETIME CONSERVATION PAYS WAR DIVIDEND 


The wartime benefits of Federal Reclamation are the result of 42 
years of activity by the Bureau of Reclamation in the field of land and 
water conservation in the West. 

Under the Reclamation Act of 1902, the Bureau has put into opera- 
tion, or has under construction or authorized, in the 17 States west of 
or bisected by the 100th Meridian, 78 irrigation and multiple-purpose 
projects. Fifty-two of these are producing food supplies, electric 
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energy, and furnishing municipal-industrial water. On several oper- 
ating projects important features remain to be completed. On 9 proj- 
ects that have been authorized, work has been deferred because of the 
war. 

In the area to which the Bureau’s activities are confined the rainfall 
is inadequate to support agriculture, and conservation of water for 
irrigation is essential for the maintenance of civilization. The need for 
low-cost power for irrigation pumping, industries, and other uses has 
given added emphasis to the importance of double and triple use of 
limited water resources. The Reclamation developments also provide, 
in addition to benefits mentioned earlier, flood control, river regula- 
tion, repulsion of salt water encroachment and reduction of clogging 
silt deposits. They aid fish propagation, and create recreational areas 
and waterfowl and wildlife refuges. 

Nearly 5 million persons live in areas in which Bureau of Reclama- 
tion systems are operated. About 314 million persons benefit from 
power and domestic water, and 1,257,395 live on the 91,120 farms or 
in cities and towns on Federal irrigation projects. These develop- 
ments support 338 towns, 1,207 schools, 1,514 churches, and 137 banks 
(with deposits totaling half a billion dollars) (see table 3). When the 
construction program now authorized is completed, the various Bureau 
services will be extended to areas in which reside more than 10 million 
persons. 

The Federal investment in Reclamation developments at the end of 
the year totaled $930,000,000. (See table 5, p. 34.) More than 95 per- 
cent of the cost is reimbursable under Reclamation law. The remain- 
ing 5 percent is allocated to flood control, aid to navigation, and non- 
reimbursable labor costs. 


POSTWAR INVENTORY COMBAETED 


Mindful of the Secretary’s words—“in time of war we must prepare 
for peace”—the Bureau laid a sizable portion of the foundation for 
a stabilized peacetime western economy, warped out of proportion 
by the dislocations of war. 

Near the end of the fiscal year, it completed for the Senate Com- 
mittee on Postwar Economic Policy and Planning an inventory of 
irrigation and multiple-purpose projects in the West, which could be 
included in a postwar public works program to provide employment for 
discharged veterans and war workers, and make available to those who 
are qualified, livelihoods on irrigated farms. 

In the program are 40 projects already authorized for construction, 
and about 200 under study. On many of the projects authorized, work 
is in progress to advance the Bureau’s war food and war power pro- 
grams. Construction on others has been halted or deferred because of 
the war. 
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Carried out in full, the contemplated program would furnish em- 
ployment equivalent to 114 million men working 1 year, and create an 
estimated 135,000 new farms. In addition, it would bring greater 
security to 150,000 additional families, now handicapped by inadequate 
water supplies which do not permit maximum crop production. 

The need for postwar employment and settlement opportunities was 
indicated to the Bureau in a report by labor experts, which stated 
that 1414 million persons will be demobilized from the armed forces 
and war plants. About 3 million of those who will face reemployment 
problems live in the 17 Western States, and, what is of prime impor- 
tance to the irrigation program, some 265,000 of this number will be 
equipped by previous training and experience to undertake irrigated 
farming. 

While the proposed construction would be centered in the western 
half of the country, 56 percent of the employment—the equivalent of 
698,000 men working for a year—would be provided in the mines, mills, 
and factories of the Midwest, East, and South. The remaining 44 
percent, or 553,000 men, would be employed at the sites of construction. 

The effectiveness of the Reclamation construction as a shock absorber 
in the postwar reconversion is enhanced by the fact that it permits a 
“quick get-a-way”. Provided with funds and manpower to complete 
field investigations and preconstruction work, the Bureau could put 
more than 300,000 men to work the first year. A peak employment of 
400,000 could be reached in the second year. 

From the long-term point of view, the inventory is an important 
milestone toward the expansion of western irrigated agriculture in 
which lies the basic hope of the region for increased growth and pros- 
perity. The dry-land farming potentialities of the West are virtually 
exhausted, but water is available for the irrigation of 22 million ad- 
ditional acres of land, approximately the acreage now served. The 
projects in the inventory would extend irrigation service to a third of 
the new area—6,705,000 acres—and, in addition, furnish supplemental 
water for 9,364,000 acres now inadequately watered. Construction 
of irrigation features on authorized projects alone would create 70,000 
new farms and overcome the water deficiency of 100,000 existing farms. 

The growing need for added agricultural production in the West is 
known to all who have analyzed the western economy. The area is 
becoming increasingly deficient in crop production to meet its own 
Tequirements. Expansion in cultivated acreage has not kept pace 
with population increases. While the number of people living in the 
Far Western States has increased 60 percent from 1920 to 1940, the 
irrigated acreage has been expanded but 10 percent. 

Integrated industrial and agricultural development is one of the 
basic prerequisites for orderly economic growth of the West. The 
same reservoirs which will serve irrigation could provide 1,765,000 
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kilowatts of new power for industrial use, if the Bureau increased its 
installations, and 2,579,000 kilowatts of firm power capacity on projects 
under study. Through revenues derived from the sale of this energy, 
projects not otherwise economically feasible, can be made sound. 

The full development of the new farms and the new communities 
will increase the purchasing power of the West for products man- 
ufactured elsewhere by 114 billion dollars, at 1940 prices. The esti- 
mated construction cost of the projects in the inventory, on the basis 
of pre-war prices, 1s $2,952,393,000. About $793,000,000 would be re- 
quired to construct irrigation features on projects already authorized. 
The construction of most of the 196 potential projects included in the 
list would require special legislation by Congress. The inventory may 
be changed as basin surveys are completed, with additional projects 
added or substitutions made for those now included. 


WAR POWER EXPANSION SPECTACULAR 


The greatest expansion of electric power generating facilities ever 
made by a single agency in a single year was the wartime record 
established by the Bureau of Reclamation in fiscal year 1944 to meet 
emergency industrial demands. More than half a million kilowatts 
of hydro power were added in 31 plants on Reclamation projects in 12 
Western States. The increase surpassed by about 55,000 kilowatts 
the additions made during the previous fiscal year, and by about 100,000 
kilowatts, the capacity added in fiscal year 1942. 

The new facilities, whose output was almost wholly consumed by 
airplane factories, aluminum and magnesium plants, shipyards, and 
other industries that made fighting equipment, brings to nearly 
1,400,000 kilowatts the capacity made available since July 1, 1941—a 
few months before Pearl Harbor. Additional installations proposed 
by the Bureau, aggregating 865,000 kilowatts, were halted by the War 
Production Board in the fall of 1942 to conserve critical materials for 
other war uses. The present Reclamation installation totals about 
2,360,000 kilowatts. When all generators on existing projects and on 
those authorized are placed into operation the capacity will be 
4,863,075 kilowatts. 

The rapid enlargement of power facilities on Bureau projects was 
the result of farsighted construction, in time of peace, of multiple- 
purpose projects designed to meet current and potential industrial 
and agricultural requirements of the growing West. On these proj- 
ects, stored water serves both irrigation and power generation. 

The output of Reclamation generators paralleled the great gain in 
eapacity. During the fiscal year the plants produced 141% billion 
kilowatt hours, highest on record. This was an increase of more than 
50 percent over the preceding period. 
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The new power developments during the fiscal year were confined 
to three projects. Early in the year the Bureau began transmitting 
power from Fort Peck Dam (Montana), constructed by the War De- 
partment. At Grand Coulee, three of the world’s largest hydroelectric 
generators, each rated at more that 100,000 kilowatts, were put into 
operation. At the end of the fiscal period, two units, each of 75,000- 
kilowatt capacity, began service at Shasta Dam of the Central Valley 
project (California). 

The immense blocks of Reclamation power made available in the 
West, particularly on the Pacific coast, have made possible its record- 
breaking increase of industrial production. Energy from Boulder 
Dam supplies the great aircraft plants in the Los Angeles area, the 
largest magnesium plant in the world near Boulder City, Nev., and 
other basic war industries, while power produced at Grand Coulee 
serves a half dozen large aluminum plants, the biggest carbide plant 
west of the Mississippi, large shipyards, and many other plants. 

Gross revenues from the sale of electric power produced in plants 
operated by the Bureau reached an all-time high during the year of 
1944, $18,992,000. This was a $4,438,000 increase over fiscal year 19483. 
Production of power, while regarded as incidental to the Bureau’s 
major function—irrigation of arid and semiarid land—is highly 
important as a source of revenue for reimbursing the United States 
for the cost of Reclamation construction. Power will repay half the 
investment of the Reclamation program as outlined at the beginning 
of the war. "¢ 

Boulder Dam’s gross revenues are the largest of all Bureau plants. 
In its 7 years of operation, this development has returned to the 
United States Treasury $25,200,000 in net revenues, and in addition, 
has paid the states of Arizona and Nevada, $4,200,000, and the Colo- 
rado River development fund, through which potential projects in 
the Colorado River Basin are investigated, $3,500,000. 

Preparations for the sale and transmission to war industries of the 
output of two 75,000-kilowatt generators at Shasta Dam of the Cen- 
tral Valley project (California), were completed during the year. 
In September 1943, a wartime contract, guaranteeing the United 
States an annual payment of $2,775,000 after January 1, 1945, was 
made with the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. The 97-mile Government 
transmission line over which the energy will be delivered to com- 
pany facilities at Oroville was completed in July 1944. 


RECLAMATION FOOD PRODUCTION AT NEW HIGH 


Like their sons on the fighting fronts, reclamation farmers, through 
record-breaking increases in vital crops, brought the Allies closer to 
victory during the calendar year of 1943. 
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Toward meeting emergency food requirements, they incr - - 
tato production to 64,044.814 bushels, 52 percent: greater 0. 
1942 aggregate yield, and bean production to 4.175.097 bu-les x 
crease of 23 percent over the preceding year. The 3.50002". 
alfalfa produced, vital as a winter feed for beef and dairy !ert.: 
was ata new high. These three critical war food crops were gr 
36.4 percent of the total acreage in cultivation. 

The expansion was due both to the concentration of farm-r - 
more important war crops, and to the increases in irrigated a>. 
resulting from enlarged farm activity and from additional %s 
provided by the Bureau under the war food program. The srs 
area was increased to 4,055.829 acres, highest on record. It - - 
pected that the total 1944 agricultural production on Burma: +: 
opments will be brought to an even higher level than that atu:- 
1943. 

From the day—soon after Pearl Harbor—when the Svrei 
Agriculture called for “the greatest production in the L.< 7 
American agriculture” the Bureau has been seeking to exte.a 7-2 
tion systems to bring additional acreages under cultivatiwo a: 
supply areas suffering with water shortages with a suppers: - 
supply. 

The Bureau prepared several accelerated construction priga=- - 
the annual report for fiscal year 1943), listing the project: 5 
new areas could be served promptly, the amount of critical m-:--- 
required in the construction, the year crop production cous ‘= 4 
pected, and other pertinent factors. The detailed informa.’ t 
presented to the War Food Administration, which has the *2- = 
function of evaluating the potential food yield against the are - 
strategic materials required, and of recommending cleararce «f° 
ects to the War Production Board. 

The Bureau’s activities resulted in approval being given © ~ 
struct irrigation facilities on 25 projects, which are brings - ¥ 
cultivation 243,657 acres of new land and providing a sup: -": - 
supply for 1.022.125 acres. All clearances were granted in t.->- 
year except those for Friant Dam and Madera Canal of the (: 7 
Valley project (California), facilities on the Gila project (Artz 7 
to protect an air base from dust storms, and Scofield Dam it™ 
which would provide both flood control and irrigation «rn * 
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The projects cleared were: 


Acreage to Ibe benefited 


State Project 3 

upplemen- 

New lands tal water 

Regular Reclamation Projects 

NONE 20 ce heres Bate Golo NG oe ioe ee tals Seta een ed Sheek 8,500 |....-.. -... 
alifornia......-2-2-22222 2 LL. Coachella (All-American Canal)...............-. 10, 000 16, 000 
Madera Canal (Central Valley)...........-...-. 20, 000 80, 000 
Friant Dam (Central Malley): = Beh ee tates nates 58 i hans 160, 000 

Friant-Kem Canglticc. cn ke cat i ee oh eds oaths oleae ate 
olorado................... ..| Colorado-Big Thompson........ ...............|--2.2222.--- 320, 000 
MVNO. ee aoe fot, «) 2es..c|) Anderson Hanche 2. 2... 505252525 saccade aherehcleccu cauee 340, 000 
TCADA on Sos eth Ee te Fort Shaw Drainage....... ........--...---- aig WES ER Mate, 600 

ew Mexico..... ..... ......| Tueumearl.........002.02..0 20 cele eee Le... 45,000 |........--- 
klahoma........-......----- Lugert-Altus._.-.._. Ba ict tape Ege Be oeer eee, ake er 40,000 |...... ames 
Carlsbad Drainage...._..-___.......... 2-22.22 Je ee eee eee cup 1, 200 
nstere le 2a et ee te Mees elk, 2 WeseChiteS: ke oe ee ae ee ee eee oe 20. DOO! ficients ee Se 
econ Calilornia sitet Jet sat Klamath-Modoc...._.....---...._....----.----- 12, 500 |_....------- 
Modoc Extension._.... ......-....-...---- at 12, 100 27, 000 
VAM. Poot cel ae rh o et PEOVG RIGOR ses acct et ee en EE ee eet es oe aaah 19, 300 
“ashington.... 2-22. Yakima-Roza......._.......------.-.-. Lee Reet 32,050 |..........-- 
Bi DCO ac oe Yes ce tate eeeiate chew ta. 200, 150 964, 100 

Wwcu icine 

WOMOTANO bo 258 fo Sew eee oe: Manco PS a eset 2, 000 8,000 
DQM oie cd ee Bo os a ee Post Fails (Rathdrum Prairie)............. ..- 2, 527 1, 000 
lontama.....................| Bitter Root..2..22222 22 eee ee 14, 600 4, 000 
TAO sc esis te og ier wasnt a Thee; 620 240 
Dodson Pumping...... ...---..2..-2-...------- 1200 so es 
Missoula Valley...........-.-.----. .------.. -- 900 1, 200 

-OCOPASKS 6060505 A eoueeeedice Mirage Plats= 2. ss i ee oe So ee a 12,000 |....-...-.-.- 
COVO0B 2 fo sol eee oe ceteee Ham O dt 2 soe de ee a esha iie oes 8, 000 17, 000 
outh Dakota....... ...-.._- Rapid Valley. .c2.22 266 secs cceeec ce fo pen cs ee scok cone. 12, 000 
HONS tl BS Seton IR Soke Be rs SION CG ooieicoe ce  e a NES te ek CALE AS 0] Wes thie es Uae! 1, 520 

JUAN tie ay tc eoe e ls en INOW OD. coe wce sce Cease ee oe ee abated sa 1, 660 

Scofield... ...- ‘eds, “Se dade’ “Laas Gaetan Waeeerie tees 12, 500 
BUDCOUAL 2350 wie ceases se os bole ee oe ve ea ee Sar aeons ea! 43, 507 58, 025 
Grand tata seg 57 | Garett eco pe OU ets Beene erect s 243, 657 1, 022, 125 


1 Excavation only (pending before the War Production Board). 
1 Not yet approved by the President. ‘ 


MUNICIPAL-INDUSTRIAL WATER AIDS WAR 


Of equal importance with war power and war food production was 
a third major Reclamation wartime service—providing municipal- 
industrial water for major industries and military encampments, 
and for communities that were important in the war program. 

As a multiple-purpose benefit, five operating projects met this 
need. Through construction on three other projects, additional areas 
in which shortages exist or threaten will be served with new supplies. 

Boulder and Parker Dams in the Pacific Southwest, working as a 
team, stored fresh water from the Colorado River for diversion 
through the Metropolitan Water District aqueduct to busy Los Angeles 
and 12 nearby cities. Direct from Lake Mead above Boulder, 30 
million gallons a day were piped to the world’s largest magnesium 
plant at the peak of its activity. 
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The Contra Costa Canal of the Central Valley project (California) 
furnished water to important industries in the cities of the Upper 
San Francisco Bay area. The Rio Grande project (Texas-New 
Mexico), served E] Paso, Tex., and nearby military encampments. 
Reclamation projects in Utah provided water for the cities of Salt 
Lake, Ogden, and Provo and a huge, new steel plant. 

Raising the height of Altus Dam (Oklahoma) during the year will 
extend domestic water service during the fiscal year to important 
consumers in that area. Under construction are the Rapid Valley 
(South Dakota), and the Tucumcari (New Mexico), projects, which, in 
addition to providing irrigation service, will supplement the municipal 
supplies of the cities of Rapid Valley and Tucumcari, respectively. 
Through enlargement of the Weber-Provo Diversion Canal, princi- 
pally for irrigation, and the construction of the Salt Lake Aqueduct, 
supplies will be made adequate for the Salt Lake and Provo areas, 
where the demand for water has risen sharply due to increased 
population and military centers. 


CROP VOLUME AND VALUE AT RECORD LEVEL 


With irrigation activities accelerated in accord with the demands 
for increased war food supplies, all records on Reclamation projects 
as to the acreage in production, total volume of crops, and crop 
values were broken in the calendar year 1943. 

The 4,055,329 acres served wholly, or in part, by Bureau facilities 
on 44 projects in 15 Western States produced 10,660,000 tons of food 
and forage crops, valued at $388,670,969. The gross returns were 43 
percent, or $116,622,453, greater than in calendar year 1942, which in 
turn exceeded the previous year’s total by $112,162,519. The sky- 
rocketing of aggregate values was due partly to the fact that Reclama- 
tion farmers, despite labor difficulties and equipment shortages, had 
nearly doubled their actual production since the year of Pearl Harbor, 
and partly due to the sharp increase in market prices received for 
the commodities produced. 

The returns cited are exclusive of the values of livestock fatted 
on Reclamation projects and of dairy and poultry products. These 
would increase quoted totals by about 25 percent. 

The inventory of livestock and equipment on hand December 31, 
1943, was valued at $116,170,312, an increase of $16,081,407 over the 
preceding year. Livestock values amounted to approximately $950 
per irrigated farm. 
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TasE 1.—Reclamation areas and crop returns, calendar year 1943* 


Irrigable 
area 3 


Total 
Acres 
Regular profects..............----.-.....-- 2, 397, 241 $185, 263, 326 
Storage santos we geeebuct areata sande 484, 879 27, 708, 861 
Storage projects (no crop returns reported) 20.376 | oes cen ences eo Ag a cae ene ates at | Sale hte 
Special sod Warren Act lands. ._.........- 1, 896, 026 1,615, 424 | 170, 606, 761 
Additional areas reported: 
Temporarily sus suspended *. a ateete numerals 53, 498 1, 593, 852 
Leased areas, WRA centers, OU. cote A occa aves 54, 027 3, 498, 169 
Grand total, 1943_..........2..0..22- 388, 670, 969 
Comparison 1942 and 1948 irrigation results 4 
' Grand total, 1943__22.-..02 2-2 ee 4, 807,522 | 3,947,804 | 3,906,821 | $383, 578, 048 $98. 18 
Grand total, 1942.....--....222 2k 4, 821,839 | 3, 936,235 | 3,821,699 | 272,048, 516 71.19 
Increase or decrease, 1942-43... 22.228 $—14, 317 +11, 569 +85, 122 |+111, 530, 432 +26. 99 
Percent of increase, 1942-43. .... 2-2-2 fee ee +0. 29 +2, 22 +41. 00 +37. 91 


1A detailed table of area and returns by individual projects is available on request from the Bureau 
of Reclamation, Washington, D.C. 

1 Area for which Bureau is prepared to supply water. 

3 Generally part of irrigable area, but not subject to construction charges until reclaimed. 

‘ Based on areas reported in both years and excluding temporarily suspended and leased lands. 

' Decrease due to readjustment of estimated acreage. 

The cultivated area, exclusive of areas temporarily suspended and 
leased lands, was at a new high of 3,906,821 acres in 1943. This was 
an increase of 85,122 acres over 1942. On projects entirely con- 
structed by the Bureau, the cultivated area rose to 1,900,088 acres. 
In 1942 it was 1,873,978 acres. Crop values in 1943 amounted to 
$138,181,276, as compared with $185,263,326 in 1942. The cultivated 
area on projects furnished supplemental storage from Bureau works 
and on those under special and Warren Act contracts, totaled 2,006,- 
733 acres in 1943, as compared with 1,947,720 acres in the preceding 
year. The crop values were $198,315,622 in 1943 and $133,867,240 in 
1342, On leased areas, Japanese relocation centers, etc., the culti- 
vated area totaled 54,027 acres, and crop values, $3,498,169. 

Eighty-three percent of the irrigable area for which the Bureau 
Was prepared to supply water-—4,807,522 acres—was under irrigation 
In 1943, 

Because of labor difficulties and price conditions, the area planted 
to sugar beets was reduced to 139,014 acres in 1943, a decrease of 
about 25 percent over 1942. The 1943 yield totaled 1,996,213 tons, 
which was valued at $17,494,670. 

Reclamation projects also produced small grains, fruit and nuts, 
long-staple cotton, flax, hops, vegetables, and seeds. 

Due to the war, no new land has been opened to homestead entry 
during the last 3 years. 
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PROJECT PLANNING HAS POSTWAR OBJECTIVE 


Foresight in the programming of its studies and investigations of 
potential projects and of river basins and subbasins made it possible 
for the Bureau of Reclamation to present to Congress in June 1944 
a comprehensive inventory of postwar construction. 

Planning activities directed in pre-war days toward an orderly 
agricultural and industrial development of the West, and early in 
the war toward increasing production of electric power and war food 
supplies, created a large shelf of projects which can be undertaken 
after the war to provide emergency employment and permanent 
settlement opportunities. During this fiscal year, with the emphasis 
shifted to planning for the postwar readjustment, additional pro)- 
- ects were added to the reserve. 

About 170 irrigation and multiple-purpose projects and approxi- 
mately 50 river basins and subbasins were under study during the 
year. The Bureau investigates river basins in conjunction with stud- 
ies of individual projects to assure orderly regional development. 

The most impressive of the basin-wide studies completed during 
the year was the report on the Missouri River. It proposes construc- 
tion costing a billion and a quarter dollars in the upper basin area, 
which construction would ultimately bring under irrigation 434 mil- 
lion acres of new land in seven States and supplement the water sup- 
ply for half a million acres suffering shortages. 

In connection with the June 1944 project inventory, there are on 
hand 53 detailed field reports involving construction costs amounting 
to $526,000,000, and 25 detailed field reports of Water Conservation 
and Utilization projects under the war food program, estimated to 
cost. $21,000,000. 

Postwar planning was given added impetus in June 1944, when 
Assistant Commissioner William E. Warne held conferences with 
Bureau regional officials in each of the six regions to determine the 
status of investigations and to plan for increased activity in this field. 
As a result of the meetings definite deadlines calling for the comple-. 
tion in the field of basin reports were set for early in the next fiscal 
year. These are: Columbia River Basin, December 1; Rogue River 
Basin, December 1; Central Valley, October 15; Santa Barbara 
County, September 15; Russian River Basin, September 1; Lower 
Colorado River Basin, November 1; Upper Colorado River Basin, 
November 1; Great Salt Lake Basin, December 1; Nueces River Basin, 
August 15; Rio Grande Basin, September 1; Red River Basin, Sep- 
tember 15; Pecos River Basin, October 1; Guadalupe River Basin, 
October 15; Colorado River (Texas) Basin, November 1; and Arkan- 
sas River Basin, December 1. 
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As part of its planning activities, the Bureau reviewed flood con- 
trol reports of the Corps of Engineers, War Department. This work 
was carried on under the terms of an agreement, dated August 14, 
1939, through which the Bureau, the Department of Agriculture, and 
the War Department interchanged information on multiple-purpose 
projects. On December 29, 1943, this agreement was superseded by a 
four-party agreement, which made the Federal Power Commission. 
also a participant, and changed the name of the joint committee to 
the “Inter-Agency River Basin Committee.” 


SERVICEMEN SEEKING PoSTWAR FARMS 


Forecasting the great need for postwar expansion of reclamation 
in the West, war veterans and emergency workers evinced a growing 
interest during the fiscal year in obtaining farms on Federal Reclama- 
tion developments. A growing number of inquiries concerning land 
settlement opportunities were received in the Washington, D. C., 
headquarters and in the many Bureau offices near military posts and 
war production centers. 

Further evidence of the demand for land was the enlarged activ- 
ity in the transfer of ownerships on irrigation projects, particularly 
near war industries where workmen, receiving high wages, purchased 
land for postwar homes. 

In preparation for meeting the enlarged requirements for land, 
the Bureau's land use and settlement activities were pointed to post- 
war objectives. At the end of the year the Bureau had completed 
a program for presentation to Congress as a possible basis for legis- © 
lation to provide settlement opportunities commensurate with antici- 
pated needs. The program contained various recommendations for 
settlement preference for veterans, and provisions to assure that suit- 
able farm units will be available on reasonable terms and conditions. 
It also called for farm advisory services. 


SPECIAL StupiEs WILL Alp SETTLEMENT PROGRAM 


Three special studies of settlement and development problems ad- 

vanced by the Bureau during the fiscal year will be of definite postwar 
value in making farm opportunities available for returning service- 
men. 
To provide maximum benefits from the complex multiple-purpose 
Central Valley project of California, a great volume of factual mate- 
mal on all phases of the proposed development has been collected 
through a series of project studies. These investigations are to be 
concluded early in the next fiscal year. Many Federal and State agen- 
cles are participating in the programming. . 
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The Bureau has substantially completed the studies known as the 
Columbia Basin Joint Investigations, which have as their objective 
a general plan for the settlement of a million-acre area to be watered 
by Grand Coulee Dam, and to prepare detailed plans for areas to he 
irrigated relatively soon. 

The investigation of economic and agricultural aspects of the prac- 
tical problems which will confront settlers on the type of arid desert 
soil that characterizes the Yuma-Mesa Division of the Gila project 
(Arizona) was advanced during the year. This large-scale predevel- 
opment demonstration was undertaken in January 1942 in accordance 
with a directive from the Senate Committee on Appropriations. At 
the end of the fiscal year 320 acres were planted to alfalfa, and 590 
acres prepared for planting of this crop next fall. 

The development of 4,200 acres of public lands which the current 
schedule, approved by the War Production Board, contemplates, will 
aid in meeting the demand for new farms and new homes. A total 
of 150,000 acres of new lands, both public and private, may be de- 
veloped rapidly on the Yuma-Mesa as a result of the knowledge gained 
from the investigation. 


CONSTRUCTION CONTINUES DESPITE CURBS 


Construction activities of the year were highlighted by the comple- 
tion of Shasta Dam, second largest concrete structure in the world, and 
key feature of the Central Valley project (California), and the “hol- 
ing through” of the 13.1 mile long Alva B. Adams tunnel of the Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson project (Colorado). Both Reclamation achieve- 
ments were accomplished at the close of the fiscal period. 

Shasta Dam is 602 feet high, 3,500 feet long at the crest, and 265 
feet wide at the base. On June 30, 1944, it contained 6,391,682 cubic 
yards of concrete. Construction was begun in September 1938. 

The transmountain tunnel cuts through the Rocky Mountains near 
Estes Park, Colo. When lined with concrete, which operation is now 
in progress, it will carry a supplemental supply of water from the 
headwaters of the Colorado River, on the west side of the Continental 
Divide, to 615,000 acres facing shortages in northeastern Colorado, on 
the east slope. 

The Bureau’s construction activities were retarded on most projects 
as the aftermath of a sweeping War Production Board stop-construc- 
tion order issued in the fall of 1942, which halted all work except 
power installations on five projects. Since that time the War Froduc- 
tion Board has cleared a number of projects to create work for Jap- 
anese evacuees from the Pacific coast and for conscientious objec- 
tors, to supply municipal-industrial water, to provide dust control 
for an air base, and to expand food production. Twenty-five projects 
were cleared under the war food program. | 
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Work remained at a standstill on Davis Dam (Arizona-Nevada) ; 
Payette Division, Boise Project (Idaho) ; Friant-Kern Canal of the 
Central Valley project (California) ; irrigation features of the Colum- 
bia Basin Project (Washington) ; Eden, Kendrick, and meron proj- 
ects (Wyoming). 

Additional details on construction activities are provided in the 
summary of the activities of the various regions. 


BUREAU ENGINEERS FOREMOST AS DAM BUILDERS 


Since 1902 179 dams—5 of them the largest concrete structures in 
the world—have been constructed by the Bureau of Reclamation on 
61 irrigation and multiple-purpose projects in 16 Western States. The 
5 mammoth monoliths, which have given Bureau engineers the reputd- 
tion of being foremost ; in the field of dam designing and construction 
are, in order of volume: Grand Coulee (Washington), Shasta (Cali- 
fornia), Boulder (Arizona-Nevada), Friant (California), and Mar- 
shall Ford (Texas). 

The Bureau has also built the following existing facilities : 31 power- 
plants, 5,937 miles of transmission lines, 212,549 canal structures, 14,421 
bridges, 358 tunnels having a combined length of 110.7 miles, 5,121 miles 
of ditches and drains, 23,683 culverts, 6,555 flumes, 2,322 miles of pipe, 
and 4,344 miles of roads. In the 42 years of its existence as a Federal 
agency, the Bureau has excavated 621,790,400 cubic yards of earth and 
rock—more than 60 times the bulk of the 7 great pyramids of Egypt. 
A total of 34,225,500 cubic yards of concrete have been poured, more 
than 6 times as much as used in all the locks and structures of the Pan- 
ama Canal. In the preparation of this concrete, 38,475,900 barrels of 
cement were used. 


STORAGE CAPACITY aT NEw PEAK 


The storage capacity of 81 Reclamation reservoirs was increased by 
about 5 million acre-feet during the fiscal year. The June 30, 1944, 
capacity was 69,174,919 acre-feet. The active water storage—more 
than 5314 million acre-feet—was also at a record level. The largest of 
the man-made lakes were impounded by Bouder Dam (Arizona- 
Nevada), Grand Coulee Dam (Washington), and Marshall Ford 
Dam (Texas). Storage of water in the reservoir behind Shasta Dam 
was begun on December 30, 1943, and behind Friant Dam on February 
22, 1944. 


JAPANESE EVACUEES ON THREE PROJECTS 


Increased war food production, valued at $460,272, resulted from the 
activity 3 in 1943 of persons of Japanese ancestry on 3 Reclamation 
Projects, to which they were evacuated from West Coast military zones 
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early in the war. The approximately 38,000 men and women housed 
in the War Relocation Centers harvested 4,861 acres of hitherto un- 
developed land. 

The camps are located on the Gooding Division of the Minidoka 
project (Idaho), which at the peak of the year’s activity held 10,000 
persons; the Tule Lake Division of the Klamath project (Oregon-Cah- 
fornia), 18,027; and the Heart Mountain Division of the Shoshone 
project (Wyoming), 9,800. 

In addition to farm activities, the Japanese aided in Bureau con- 
struction operations on the Minidoka and Shoshone projects. The, 
camps were erected by the Army engineers, and the Bureau had charge 
- of the work crews. 


SMALL C. P. S. CREWS BUILDING Dams 


Construction was advanced on three medium-sized irrigation dams on 
the Rapid Valley (South Dakota), Deschutes (Oregon), and the 
Mancos (Colorado) projects by conscientious objectors housed in 
Civilian Public Service camps, established by the Selective Service 
System. The assignees also helped clear the reservoirs and performed 
other work. At the end of the year 124 men were stationed in the 
Rapid Valley camp, 90 in the Deschutes center, and 117 on the Mancos 
project. In the first 2 camps a religious organization was responsible 
for the welfare of the men, and the Bureau was in charge of the work. 
On the Mancos project all operations were supervised by Reclamation 
officials. | 

A small group of men in a camp administratively assigned to the 
Farm Security Administration was employed on Reclamation activi- 
ties on the Buffalo Rapids project (Montana). 


WATER CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION CONSTRUCTION STIMULATED 


Enactment of amendments to the Water Conservation and Utiliza- 
tion Act, and added emphasis on expansion of production of war food 
crops, caused increased activity under the Water Conservation and 
Utilization program during the year. Work continued on six proj- 
ects authorized for construction before the war. Preconstruction ac- 
tivities were underway on six additional projects approved under the 
war food program. 

_ The amendments to the Water Conservation and Utilization Act av- 

thorize, for the duration of the war, the expenditure of appropriated 
funds for project construction in lieu of contributions formerly made 
by the Work Projects Administration and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. 

The projects under construction are: Mirage Flats (Nebraska), 
Buffalo Rapids No. 2 (Montana), Newton (Utah), Rapid Valley 
(South Dakota), Mancos (Golorado), and Scofield (Utah). 
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Other projects cleared for construction and the acreages involved 
are: Intake (Montana), Missoula (Montana), Dodson (Montana), 
Bitterroot (Montana), Post Falls unit, Rathdrum Prarie project 
(Idaho), and Balmorhea (Texas). 

Construction remains at a standstill, due to War Production Board 
stop orders on the Fallon unit of the Buffalo Rapids project (Mon- 
tana), and on the Eden project (Wyoming). 

During the year the Farm Security Administration, in accordance 
with the original approval by the President, assumed supervision and 
control of the operation and maintenance work on the Buford-Trenton 
project (North Dakota), which is providing water for 4,000 acres. 
The Farm Security Administration is also in charge of land develop- 
ment and settlement activities on the Buffalo Rapids No. 1 project, on 
which about 15,000 acres of land have been put under irrigation. 


REGIONAL ACTIVITIES ADVANCE RECLAMATION 


While not yet fully effectuated, chiefly because of difficulties in ob- 
taining suitable personnel, the regionalization of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, begun in September 1943, intensified operations in all fields 
of Reclamation activity. The following is a summarization of the 
most important activities in each of the areas. 


REGION | 


The outstanding wartime activities in Region I during the fiscal 
year were the expansion of power production at Grand Coulee Dam 
(Washington), for industrial plants, and the extension of irrigation 
service on the highly productive Roza Division of the Yakima project 
(Washington). The region includes the States of Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, and western Montana. 

The Bureau’s power program at Grand Coulee was spectacular. 
Three units rated at about 325,000 kilowatts were installed to com- 
plete, in 3 years, the transformation of an empty shell of a building 
into the second largest powerplant in the world. The fiscal year out- 
put was approximately 5,800,000,000 kilowatt-hours, double the pro- 
duction of the preceding year. In March 1944, the plant produced 
621 million kilowatt-hours, a world’s record for quantity of power 
generated during 1 month by a single hydroplant. About 98 percent 
of the Grand Coulee energy is consumed by war industries. 

On the Roza Division, the acreage under irrigation was increased 
during the year from 9,000 to 15,000 acres. Ultimately the gravity 
system, under construction, will serve a total of 47,000 acres, whereon 
excellent settlement opportunities for returning servicemen and de- 
mobilized war workers could be provided. 

Construction work in Region I was continued, under wartime re- 
strictions, on the Deschutes project (Oregon), Anderson Ranch Dam 
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of the Boise project (Idaho), and the Gooding Division of t- V 
doka project (Idaho). 

Construction of Anderson Ranch Dam, which when coms.<-: « 
be the highest earth-fill structure in the world and will provide + - 
mental irrigation water for 340,000 acres in the fertile Buw \. 
was resumed after delay of about a year due to War Productie bee 
restrictions. About 1,300,000 cubic yards of embankment ari 7 
cubic yards of rock-fill were placed during the year to bring (-° 
yardage in place to about 214 million. Ultimately the dam «: 
tain 9,600,000 cubic yards of material. 

Design and location of irrigation features and developne:s 
settlement pattern for the Columbia Basin project (Washuingiec 
advanced. This project, of which Grand Coulee Dam is the ker <- 
ture, offers the largest settlement oportunities of any single pr - 
the Bureau's postwar program. 


Recion Il 


Completion of Shasta Dam, dominant structure of the C+ - 
Valley project (California), at the end of the fiscal year. climas-:* 
construction activities in this region, which includes central ar i> ~ 
ern California, and a small portion of Oregon. ‘The Sha-ta Re~~ 
gradually filling since December 30, 1943, contained 1,175,129 » > ‘- 
of storage on June 30, 1944, more than a third of its maximiim cays - 

The first two of five 75,000-kilowatt generators to be in-tat!e1 - 
Shasta powerplant began production in June 1944, sending thr € 
put, under a wartime contract, over the newly completed Grover = 
transmission line to a connection with the Pacific Gas & Eia:r 
system at Oroville, Calif. 

Three other major items of the Central Valley project were f° - 
in the region’s construction program, Keswick Dam and powes) = 
construction of which was halted for a time by the War Prau-° 
Board, were practically completed. Work was being advancrei n - 
on four contracts for the construction of 28 miles of the Madem Cx 
which when completed will serve 20.000 acres of new land and p ° 
supplemental service to 80,000 acres. Eight miles of the caval L 
been completed previously. 

Installation at Friant Dam of needle valves borrowed from 1 
Dam to provide temporary control over the San Joaquin Rover © 
practically completed. Water storage in Millerton Lake was bz- 
February 22, 1944, and had reached 290,490 acre feet—appn:x 7.2 
half maximum capacity—at the end of the year. 

Construction of the 160-mile Friant-Kern Canal of the Ce 
Valley project remains at a standstill, An application for cieare 
is pending before the War Production Board. 
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With War Production Board authorization under the war food pro- 
‘ram, granted on September 8, 1948, construction was resumed on the 
{fodoc unit of the Klamath project (Oregon-California). On June 
3, 1944, the War Production Board approved construction of the 
xtension of this unit. 

Region II is featured prominently in the Reclamation postwar in- 
‘entory. ‘Twenty-nine projects, which would serve 1,281,500 acres of 
ew land and provide supplemental water to 3,485,000 acres now 
nadequately served are contemplated. Power installations on au- 
horized projects would be increased by 446,500 kilowatts and an esti- 
aated 288,900 kilowatts of firm capacity would be provided on projects 
inder study. The over-all cost of the postwar program in this region, 
n the basis of 1940 prices, would be $551,360,000. 


Recion III 


With more than half the electric power produced by Reclamation 
ower plants on projects in 12 States coming from Bureau installa- 
ions within its boundaries, Region III was outstanding as a contribu- 
or to the prosecution of the war. This region includes nearly all of 
he State of Arizona, Southern California, and small portions of 
‘evada, New Mexico, and Utah. 

Approximately 7 billion kilowatt-hours of energy were generated 
uring the year. More than 50 percent of all the power used by the 
‘ar industries of Southern California, southern Nevada, and Arizona 
‘as produced by Bureau generators in this area. These are located 
n five projects: Yuma and Salt River (Arizona); Boulder Canyon 
Arizona-Nevada); Parker Dam (Arizona-California) and All- 
American Canal (California). After the war, and as the need arises, 
he present installation can be doubled. 

Although no capacity was added, the output of the Boulder Dam 
ower plant, largest in the world, was increased by 20 percent over 
he preceding year. By increasing the production of its generators, 
he output was brought to a new high of 614 billion kilowatt-hours. 
‘Revenues from the sale of this energy and for generating charges 
otaled $8,162,422.86. One-fourth of the plant’s production was 
—onsumed by a huge magnesium plant nearby. A new 82,500-kilowatt 
enerator is scheduled to go into operation in September 1944. 

Region III also contributed heavily toward the Nation’s war food 
upply. The 744,380 acres of land served by Reclamation facilities 
-yroduced crops having a gross value of $109,371,178—an all-time 
- gh for the area. 

Twenty-three of the projects in the postwar inventory are located 

n this region. The over-all cost of constructing these developments, 
m the basis of pre-war prices, is estimated at $720,015,000. 
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Three of the projects have been authorized for construction, namely: 
Boulder Dam, with 287,500 kilowatts additional power capacity re- 
maining to be installed, the Mesa Unit of the Gila project (Arizona), 
to provide water for 33,000 acres of new lands, and the All-American 
Canal (California) from which 400,000 acres of new lands may be 
irrigated and 20,000 provided with supplemental water. 

Construction of a fourth project, Davis Dam, to provide river 
regulation and 225,000 kilowatts of power, was halted by the War 
Production Board late in 1942. Nineteen projects which will irrigate 
454,235 acres of new lands, furnish supplemental water to 374,200 
acres, and provide 1,099,200 kilowatts of firm power are under study. 


Recion IV 


With large-scale construction halted or retarded by emergency con- 
ditions, project planning activities received major attention in region 
IV. This region includes practically all of the States of Nevada 
and Utah, the southwestern portion of Wyoming, and that portion 
of Colorado west of the Continental Divide. 

Work was advanced on more than 25 individual projects and sub- 
basins, with 6 reports completed and 14 reports nearing completion. 
The reports form the foundation for that portion of the reclamation 
inventory planned for region IV. The outline calls for the construc- 
tion of 46 projects. These would serve 313,790 acres of new land, 
provide supplemental service to 684,940 acres, make available 8,600 
kilowatts of new energy on authorized projects and 148,000 kilowatts 
of firm power capacity on proposed developments. On the basis of 
1940 prices, the estimated construction cost 1s $237,603,000. 

Construction continued during the year on four projects. Consci- 
entious objectors aided in constructing a medium-sized dam on the 
Mancos project (Colorado). The Newton Dam on the Newton project 
(Utah) was practically completed, and work was advanced on the Sco- 
field project (Utah). Sufficient work was completed during the past 2 
years on the canals of the Provo River project (Utah) to provide 
supplemental water in 1943 to more than 25,000 acres of highly de- 
veloped lands and serve an industrial supply to the new $200,000,000 
Geneva Stee] plant near Provo, Utah. Progress was also made on the 
Salt Lake Aqueduct of the Provo River project to make additional 
water available to Salt Lake City. 


REcIoN V 


Planning for postwar construction received primary consideration 
in Region V. In this region, comprising all of Texas and Oklahoma, 
that portion of New Mexico east of the Continental Divide, the south- 
east quarter of Colorado, and the southern half of Texas, 2 projects 


[—— 
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are in operation, 3 under construction, 3 authorized, and 26 are under 
study. 

More than 2,653,000 acres of land are now irrigated in the area; 
194,000 of which are included in Federal] reclamation projects. Con- 
struction of 30 projects outlined in the postar inventory would pro- 
vide an irrigation water supply for 637,310 acres of additional land 
and furnish a supplemental supply of 1,615,980 acres now partially 
irrigated. About 18,000 kilowatts of additional electric power could 
be installed on authorized projects and 36,000 kilowatts of firm capac- 
ity made available on proposed developments. ‘Total construction 
costs, based on 1940 prices, are estimated at $296,786,000. 

Construction was in progress, under the war food program, on the 
Tucumcari project (New Mexico), and the Altus project (Oklahoma). 
Work on both was suspended by the War Production Board in De- 
cember 1942. In April 1944 both projects were cleared for war food 
construction. Development plans for the Tucumcari project call for 
17,000 acres to be brought into production by 1945, with additional 
acreages subsequently. The Altus project by 1945 is to provide irri- 
gation service to 20,000 acres and a domestic water supply to the city 
of Altus. It is scheduled to serve an additional 20,000 acres in 1946. 

The three projects authorized are Valley Gravity Canal and Storage 
project (Texas), San Luis Valley project (Colorado), and the Bal- 
morhea project (Texas). The latter was approved by the President 
in May 1944, and construction work will be begun as soon as nego- 
tiations for the purchase of additional water rights and for repayment 
contracts are completed. Construction on the Valley Gravity and 
San Luis Valley was halted by the War Production Board. 


Recion VI 


The Bureau of Reclamation’s project planning activities in the West 
drew national recognition in the fiscal year because of the accom- 
plishments in this region. Completed here was a comprehensive, re- 
port on the conservation, control, and use of the water resources of the 
entire Missouri River Basin, one of the Nation’s greatest drainage 
areas. 

Region VI includes the States of North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, the northern half of Kansas, northeastern Colorado, all of 
Montana east of the Continental Divide, and a major portion of 
Wyoming. | . 

The investigations report was the culmination of more than 5 
years of planning work. It was presented to Congress early in June 
1944, and bills were introduced in both houses that would authorize the 
construction of the initial stages of the development planned. 
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Constituting a major item in the Bureau’s postwar outline, the re- 
port proposes the irrigation of 4,760,000 acres of new land, the con- 
struction of about 90 multiple-purpose reservoirs, 16 power plants with 
a total installed capacity of 723,500 kilowatts and interconnecting 
transmission systems, flood control for the lower reaches of the Mis- 
souri River and many of its tributaries, and a sustained flow for navi- 
gation from Sioux City to St. Louis. 

The estimated total construction cost of the entire program is $1,250, 
000,000, and the initial developments recommended for construction 
would involve an expenditure after the war, of approximately $200. 
000,000, for the irrigation and power features alone. 

Completion on June 10, 1944, of the excavation of the 13.1-mile 
long transmountain tunnel of the Colorado Big-Thompson project 
through the Rocky Mountains to carry supplemental water from the 
west to the east slope was the most important construction achieve- 
ment of the year in this region. 
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DPERATION AND MAINTENANCE ACTIVITIES OUTLINED 


The operation and maintenance of irrigation systems constructed by 
e Bureau was directed towards assuring water supplies for more than 
nillion acres of land and the protection of the Federal investment. 
Supervision was given to 15 projects or completed portions of proj- 
fs operated in their entirety by the Bureau, and to the dams, reser- 
irs, and other reserved works on 6 other projects. Administration 
so extended to 26 projects or portions of projects where operations 
e conducted by water users’ organizations under contract with the 
nited States. Approximately 120 separate water users’ organizations 
. these projects have contracts with the Federal Government. 


SETTLERS GIVEN AID AND ADVICE 


Maximum war food production through improved farming methods 
as one of the year’s prime objectives for the Branch of Operation and 
aintenance. Settlers were assisted in effectuating up-to-date prac- 
ces in the proper utilization of land and water both by regular Bureau 
nployees and by assistant county agents of the Extension Service of 
1e Department of Agriculture, under a Memorandum of Under- 
anding, dated June 12,1940. The work performed included assisting 
ndowners and water users in laying out and constructing farm irriga- 
on systems, preparing land for irrigation, rendering advice in the 
conomic use of water, alleviation of seepage conditions, and control 
f noxious weeds. 

Considerable educational material was prepared and disseminated, 
acluding slide lectures and films designed to assist farmers in the 
evelopment of pastures, measurement and proper use of irrigation 
vater, and weed control. 


SoIL AND CONSERVATION PROGRAM CONTINUED 


Extensive field work in the lining of canals to conserve water and 
revent damage to irrigable lands by seepage was carried on under the 
‘oil and Moisture Conservation program. Asphalt and bentonite 
inings were installed and tested from the standpoint of design, place- 
nent, effectiveness, and cost, and results compared with standard con- 
rete and earth linings. Other activities included : Prevention of canal 
ank erosion by vegetative plantings, investigation of methods to re- 
luce siltation of canals and reservoirs, drainage work to relieve seeped 
and, installation of accurate devices for measurement of irrigation 
vater, and studies of the requirements for and application of irrigation 
vater by reason of relative impermeable characteristics of some soils. 


MILuion AcRES OF WITHDRAWN LAND RESTORED 


More than a million acres of land, most of which was public land 
withdrawn by the Bureau in connection with completed or partially 
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Bureau of Reclamation + 27 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE ACTIVITIES OUTLINED 


The operation and maintenance of irrigation systems constructed by 
_ the Bureau was directed towards assuring water supplies for more than 
4million acres of land and the protection of the Federal investment. 
Supervision was given to 15 projects or completed portions of proj- 
_ ets operated in their entirety by the Bureau, and to the dams, reser- 
vors, and other reserved works on 6 other projects. Administration 
also extended to 26 projects or portions of projects where operations 
are conducted by water users’ organizations under contract with the 
- United States, Approximately 120 separate water users’ organizations 
‘on these projects have contracts with the Federal Government. 


: SETTLERS GIVEN AID AND ADVICE 


~ Maximum war food production through improved farming methods 
- was one of the year’s prime objectives for the Branch of Operation and 
‘Maintenance. Settlers were assisted in effectuating up-to-date prac- 
tices in the proper utilization of land and water both by regular Bureau 
_ employees and by assistant county agents of the Extension Service of 
the Department of Agriculture, under a Memorandum of Under- 
_ Standing, dated June 12,1940. The work performed included assisting 
_ landowners and water users in laying out and constructing farm irriga- 
ton systems, preparing land for irrigation, rendering advice in the 
economic use of water, alleviation of seepage conditions, and control 
of noxious weeds. | 
Considerable educational material was prepared and disseminated, 
including slide lectures and films designed to assist farmers in the 
development of pastures, measurement and proper use of irrigation 
water, and weed control. 


SOIL AND CONSERVATION PROGRAM CONTINUED 


Extensive field work in the lining of canals to conserve water and 
prevent damage to irrigable lands by seepage was carried on under the | 
Soil and Moisture Conservation program. Asphalt and bentonite 
linings were installed and tested from the standpoint of design, place- 
ment, effectiveness, and cost, and results compared with standard con- 
creteand earth linings. Other activities included : Prevention of canal 

ank erosion by vegetative plantings, investigation of methods to re- 
duce siltation of canals and reservoirs, drainage work to relieve seeped 
land, installation of accurate devices for measurement of irrigation 
water, and studies of the requirements for and application of irrigation 
water by reason of relative impermeable characteristics of some soils. 


Miuion AcrEs oF WITHDRAWN LAND RESTORED 


More than a million acres of land, most of which was public land 
withdrawn by the Bureau in connection with completed or partially 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE ACTIVITIES OUTLINED 


The operation and maintenance of irrigation systems constructed by 
_ the Bureau was directed towards assuring water supplies for more than 
4million acres of land and the protection of the Federal investment. 
Supervision was given to 15 projects or completed portions of proj- 
_ ects operated in their entirety by the Bureau, and to the dams, reser- 
-Yoirs, and other reserved works on 6 other projects. Administration 
also extended to 26 projects or portions of projects where operations 
are conducted by water users’ organizations under contract with the 
- United States. Approximately 120 separate water users’ organizations 
tn these projects have contracts with the Federal Government. 


- SETTLERS GIVEN AD AND ADVICE 


Maximum war food production through improved farming methods 

- was one of the year’s prime objectives for the Branch of Operation and 

“Maintenance. Settlers were assisted in effectuating up-to-date prac- 
tices in the proper utilization of land and water both by regular Bureau 

- employees and by assistant county agents of the Extension Service of 

. the Department of Agriculture, under a Memorandum of Under- 

" sanding, dated June 12,1940. The work performed included assisting 

_ landowners and water users in laying out and constructing farm irriga- 

tion systems, preparing land for irrigation, rendering advice in the 

- economic use of water, alleviation of seepage conditions, and control 
of noxious weeds. 

Considerable educational material was prepared and disseminated, 
including slide lectures and films designed to assist farmers in the 
development of pastures, measurement and proper use of irrigation 
water, and weed control. 


SorL AND CONSERVATION PROGRAM CONTINUED 


Extensive field work in the lining of canals to conserve water and 
prevent damage to irrigable lands by seepage was carried on under the . 
Soil and Moisture Conservation program. Asphalt and bentonite 
linings were installed and tested from the standpoint of design, place- 
ment, effectiveness, and cost, and results compared with standard con- 
rete and earth linings. Other activities included : Prevention of canal 

ank erosion by vegetative plantings, investigation of methods to re- 
duce siltation of canals and reservoirs, drainage work to relieve seeped 
land, installation of accurate devices for measurement of irrigation 
water, and studies of the requirements for and application of irrigation 
water by reason of relative impermeable characteristics of some soils. 


Mruion Acres OF WITHDRAWN LAND RESTORED 


More than a million acres of land, most of which was public land 
withdrawn by the Bureau in connection with completed or partially 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE ACTIVITIES OUTLINED | 


The operation and maintenance of irrigation systems constructed by 
_the Bureau was directed towards assuring water supplies for more than 
4muillion acres of land and the protection of the Federal investment. 
Supervision was given to 15 projects or completed portions of proj- 
_ ects operated in their entirety by the Bureau, and to the dams, reser- 
-Yors, and other reserved works on 6 other projects. Administration 
also extended to 26 projects or portions of projects where operations 
are conducted by water users’ organizations under contract with the 
- United States. Approximately 120 separate water users’ organizations 
“withese projects have contracts with the Federal Government. 


SETTLERS GIVEN AID AND ADVICE 


Maximum war food production through improved farming methods 

- was one of the year’s prime objectives for the Branch of Operation and 

Maintenance. Settlers were assisted in effectuating up-to-date prac- 
tices in the proper utilization of land and water both by regular Bureau 

- employees and by assistant county agents of the Extension Service of 

. the Department of Agriculture, under a Memorandum of Under- 

Sanding, dated June 12,1940. The work performed included assisting 

landowners and water users in laying out and constructing farm irriga- 

tion systems, preparing land for irrigation, rendering advice in the 

- eeonomic use of water, alleviation of seepage conditions, and control 
of noxious weeds. 

Considerable educational material was prepared and disseminated, 
including slide lectures and films designed to assist farmers in the 
development of pastures, measurement and proper use of irrigation 
water, and weed control. 


SoIL AND CONSERVATION PROGRAM CONTINUED 


Extensive field work in the lining of canals to conserve water and 
prevent damage to irrigable lands by seepage was carried on under the - 
Soil and Moisture Conservation program. Asphalt and bentonite 
linings were installed and tested from the standpoint of design, place- 
ment, eflectiveness, and cost, and results compared with standard con- 
creteand earth linings. Other activities included : Prevention of canal 
bank erosion by vegetative plantings, investigation of methods to re- 
duce siltation of canals and reservoirs, drainage work to relieve seeped 
land, installation of accurate devices for measurement of irrigation 
water, and studies of the requirements for and application of irrigation 
water by reason of relative impermeable characteristics of some soils. 


Mituion AcrES OF WITHDRAWN LAND RESTORED 


More than a million acres of land, most of which was public land 
withdrawn by the Bureau in connection with completed or partially 
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completed projects or projects under investigation, were met 
entry during the fiscal year. 

Approximately 929,500 acres of ‘public land were under lea - - 
calendar year 1943; 688,000 acres for grazing purpose, 22 
agricultural uses (8,500 more than in 1942), and Lassen fie 
special uses, including the areas reserved for Japanese evacue 
Some additional lands were leased early in 1944 for expanding ..--- 
and farming operations to increase food production, Rei. 
land temporarily transferred to the Grazing Service to pres + 
efficient range administration under the Taylor Grazing Act 
duced by the vacation of reclamation withdrawals and by tra..-t-- 
the War Relocation Authority for Japanese encampment. 


AMENDATORY ContTrRAct NEGOTIATIONS ADVANCED 


Under the Bureau’s reorganized plan of procedure, active ¢: > 
was made at the close of the fiscal year toward completion of :- 
tions of amendatory repayment contracts with a numler sft 
users’ organizations. To date eight contracts have been exsccu'-: 
contract negotiated with the Klamath Drainage Distre: 
Klamath project (Oregon-California) was approved bv Co =~ 
June 17, 1944. Power features contained in several ayreciuer’+ 
given special attention. 

Reclassification of irrigable lands under provisions of t+ 
Act was completed or in progress on approximately 208.00) acres ° 
projects or divisions of projects. 


REQUESTS FOR RELIEF CONTINUE TO DECREASE 


With farm incomes in 1942 and 1943 at high levels and po 
ood for continuing high returns in 1944, requests and authers. 
for temporary relief from the payment of accrued constructien “27 
dropped to new lows during the fiscal year. Applicatier~ 7 
amount of $108,092.33, were submitted by eight water-users’ 72> = 
tions. Relief totaling $21,916.44 was granted to four appli-a't 

In comparison, applications totaling $189,922.44 were nvr '> 
the fiscal year 1943 from six water-user groups and seven ite: 5 
Relief in the amount of $24,530 was authorized. 


NEW LEGISLATION ADVANCES RECLAMATION 


Three major items of legislation affecting Reelamation at 
were enacted during the year. The Water Conservation and 0) - 
tion (Wheeler-Case) Act was amended, construction of the HS 
Horse Dam (Mont.) was authorized. and Congress gave its o == | 


the Belle Fourche Compact. 
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AMENDMENTS TO WATER CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION AcT PASSED 


To provide for a quick expansion of potential food-producing acre- 

zes on projects in the process of construction under the Water Con- 
rvation and Utilization Act of October 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1119), 
congress amendéd this legislation on J uly 16, 1943 (Public, 152, 78th 
ong., 1st Sess.). 

The amendments authorize the expenditure of appropriated funds 
or construction in lieu of nonreimbursable money or services formerly 
yntributed by the Work Projects Administration and the Civilian 
onservation Corps, which were disbanded early in the war. The 
riginal Act has as its objective the stabilization of agriculture and 
mployment in the Great Plains and other semiarid areas to the west- 
‘ard which are most seriously affected by periodic droughts. 


ConecrEss GIVES CONSENT TO BELLE FOURCHE COMPACT 


The long-standing controversy between the States of South Dakota 
nd Wyoming over the division of waters of the Belle Fourche River 
cas brought to an end in February 1944, when Congress gave its con- 
ent to the Belle Fourche Compact. 

The legislation clears the way for construction of works to provide 
upplemental storage for irrigation projects in South Dakota and also 
torage for potential projects in Wyoming. Incorporated in the com- 
act 18 a provision giving Federal recognition of water rights as 
.gainst an assertion of power under the Commerce Clause of the Con- 
titution. It requires the Federal Government to respect established 
vater rights as property and to consult with State officials with respect 
0) specific Federal programs or projects. 


Huncry Horse Dam APPROVED AS PosTWAR PROJECT 


Construction of Hungry Horse Dam, a major feature of the compre- 
nensive plan for multiple-purpose development of the Columbia River 
n the Pacific Northwest, was authorized by Congress on June 5, 1944 
(Public, 329, 78th Cong., 2d Sess.). This structure, to be erected 4 
illes above the confluence of the South Fork and Flathead Rivers in 
Montana, is a prominent item in the Bureau’s inventory of irrigation 
und multiple-purpose projects for postwar construction. It would 
increase the firm power output of Grand Coulee and Bonneville Dams 
through regulation of the flow of the Flathead River. The act also 
authorizes an irrigation development in the vicinity of Kalispell, 
Mont. 


BuREAU PREPARING VETERAN SETTLEMENT LEGISLATION 


Drafting of legislation which would make homesteads available on 


Reclamation projects for returning servicemen after the war, in con- 
617248455 
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junction with the Bureau’s postwar construction program, was well 
advanced at the end of the fiscal year. Under tentative plans, the 
settlement program would be handled by the Department of the In- 
terior in cooperation with the agencies that are charged directly with 
the administration of veteran affairs. The Bureau’s legal staff is 
engaged in preparing a report on and drafting amendments to H.R. 
3179, introduced by Congressman Murdock of Arizona, which would 
provide opportunities for veterans to reestablish themselves on 
irrigated farms. 


SEEK TO AMEND ProJect Act oF 1939 


Pending before Congress was legislation which would amend Sec 
tions 4, 7, and 17 of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939. The prin- 
cipal objective of the bill, reported out by the Senate Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation, is to extend the time within which 
amendatory contracts may be made to December 31, 1950, or 5 years 
after the end of the war, whichever period is the longer. With add 
tional personnel available in the postwar period, it is expected many 
amendatory contracts can be negotiated. Relief provisions of the 
Act would also be extended by the measure., 


BUREAU DECENTRALIZATION EFFECTUATED 


Decentralization of the Bureau of Reclamation through the estab- 
lishment of six regional offices and five administrative branches in 
Denver, Colo., the objective of which was to “streamline” the organi- 
zation for greater efficiency in meeting war and postwar problems, 
was effectuated during the fiscal year. 

Six outstanding Bureau officials were placed in charge of each region 
as Regional Directors of Reclamation, and five others, experienced in 
their respective fields, were named to head the branches. These are: 
Design and Construction, Project Planning, Operation and Mainte- 
nance, Fiscal and Administrative Management, and Power Utiliza- 
tion. Regional offices were established in Boise, Idaho; Sacramentv. 
Calif.; Boulder City, Nev.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Amarillo, Tex.; 
and Billings, Mont. | 

The Regional Directors are responsible for coordinating all Bureau 
activities within their regions, and they report directly to the Com- 
missioner. They have extensive latitude for independent action. As- 
sistance in technical phases of their work is provided by the Branch 
heads. 

On the basis that the improved organization would provide added 
protection of the Federal investment in irrigation and multiple-puc- 
pose projects, and that it was essential because of the Bureau’s greatly 
expanded activities, nonreimbursable funds were sought for the cost 


a 
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of administration, without success. Further efforts to obtain these 
funds will be made in fiscal year 1945, with continued emphasis to be 
placed on the fact that the decentralization extends a significant por- 
tion of the Commissioner’s function (the cost of which is nonrein- 
bursable) to the field. 

Military furloughs, resignations, and transfers reduced the number 
of Reclamation’ employees from 6,543 on June 30, 1943, to 6,513 on 
June 30, 1944. Twenty-one Washington employees and 1,643 field 
employees were in the armed forces of the United States. Twelve have 
given their lives and 2 are missing. 

The number of persons employed in the various Bureau activities 
were: Commissioner’s office, 98; branch offices (Denver Colo.), 820; 
legal office (Denver), 13; Region 1, 1,733; Region 2, 833; Region 3, 
1,050; Region 4, 312; Region 5, 1,109; Region 6, 545. 

During the year the number of field offices, exclusive of headquarters 
for project planning work, was reduced from 54 to 50. 


COMMISSIONER AND Two ASSISTANTS APPOINTED 


Harry W. Bashore, Assistant Commissioner of Reclamation since 
May 27, 1939, and for more than 37 years a Bureau employee, took 
ofice'as Commissioner on August 3, 1943, upon appointment by the 
President. He replaced John C. Page, who resigned in June 1943 
because of ill health. Mr. Page had served as Commissioner since 
January 25, 1987. 

Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes appointed two Assistant 
Commissioners during the year; namely, William E. Warne, former 
Chief of Information for the Bureau, and Kenneth Markwell, former 
Regional Director of the Federal Works Agency. Mr. Warne took 
office on August 9, 1943, and Mr. Markwell on April 18, 1944. 


RECLAMATION FUND ACCRETIONS 


In the 42 years of the Bureau’s history, the accretions to the Recla- 
mation fund have totaled $220,910.306.02. (See table 4.) These 
have come from the sale of public lands, proceeds from the Oil Leas- 
ing Act, from Federal water power licenses, potassium royalties, and 
rentals and receipts from Naval petroleum reserves from 1920 to 
1930 under the act of May 9, 1938. Collections—construction and 
operation and maintenance repayments, water rentals, power reve- 
hues, etc.—have totaled $159,748,056.18. 

Disbursements during that period have totaled $349,523,020.29, 
leaving a balance in the fund on June 30, 1944, of $31,135,346.91. 
Repayments.of construction charges to the Reclamation fund during 
. the fiscal year 1944 totaled $400.000,000. Operation and maintenance 
collections amounted to $1,400,000, and water rental, power, and other 
receipts aggregated $6,000,000. 
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The total collections reflect the improved financial condition of 
Reclamation farmers and their continued response to the President's 
anti-inflation policy by maintaining a good record of repayments. 
The high level of the Reclamation fund provides resources for the 
extension of irrigation investigations and for the extension of irriga- 
tion systems when the resumption of construction is possible. 


Tasce 4.—Accretions to reclamation fund by States 


| Sale of Proceeds from | 
| public lands Oil Leasing Act 
pa a a OUR AD 
June 30, 104 
Fiscal To June 30, Fiscal To June 30, 
year 1944 1944 year 1944 1944 
a | Se —____— 
PIGDAMNR co sesso Srvc wwe Seceteeeen lad. aXcn edea ese caunc aus $31.76] $197,635.78] $197,635 7% 
Arizona.............-..-. Bn ace cetcilia Sears Oe! $2, 766, 339.3 1, 197. 65 7, O01. GO] 2, 773, S40. 8 
GE-1 1. (6) o 0 | |: "Seciaeegneee ene ine MNnncie Oar an nent opt BURNT Seen Neem an 8, 304, 067. 54/1 , 473, 572. 47/23, 195, 923. 94] 31, 499, 99). 43 
COMOTARG sono habs ce eee ade ed oe ke 10, 326, 330. 20; 131, 606.11] 1, 236, 483. 51] 11, 562,313.71 
TOGO inca ohn eee tents Obed wen ates here eet wee 7, 058, 097. 58 63.01 22, 437.94) 7, O80, 545. 32 
Kansas.......-.2-.2...-.22 2-e-e dete Pie Wes artis eN etna 1, 034, 601. 40 596. 24 10, 803.06; 1, 044, 404 46 
OUST ooo io ct ris ar eteetinte ail eee cas ey Neue he eeces 9,454.01} 342,050.77 342, 050.77 
AIC AG ios ou hoes cy oh es ea chat ect iae nl tae Gewese te 1, 010. 36 1, 066. 81 1, 066. 31 
WEISSISSI DDI o.6..2c502 oe eta hence s, (aise Macereecte Iie earn test es ds line ero el eS 110. 25 110, 35 
Montana..........-..-..---2--- A tal ac oN eee he 15, 388, 624.90] 156, 372. 30} 1, 788, 360. 91; 17, 176, G85. &l 
Nebraska....... ..... ....-.-.---.2--)..----------| 2,097, 698. 70 21.00 351.75) 2, 098, 050. 45 
Novada......_- SR yen ein Ce neaerenrnn 1, 042, 345.90} 8, 541.57/ 14, 733.55] 1, 057,079.45 
New Mexico................----.-----)eeee ences eee - 6, 742, 810. 30| 747, 899. 95| 4, 966, 805. 38! 12, 709, 615. 68 
North Dakota....... .....2-..2---2--]..---2------ 12, 219, 646. 27 18, 856. 49 278, 050. 99| 12, 497, 697. 25 
Oratons Cee dees are ier Nenana | ee eanenewr cee 5,931, 145.58] 1,157.75 8, 327.07! 5, 939, 472. 63 
Ore@ON 2.2 nae iodo eee lets Sie ace ne ee ee er 11, 995, 324. 73 98. 30 1,055. 58° 11, 990, 33u. 31 
South ‘Daketas, wild as shteapdiouetse aweesoucacl! 74g 400) 01 Osae 5, 529. 35 24,826.07] 7, 758, 1.55 
NA ee ace 82 ee ha ear rae tll eh ents 2 4, 397, 539. 48 a 673. 69] 1, 204, 669.49: 5, 692, 208 97 
Washington_........ 2.2... .......-..| ....-.-22--] 7,475, 102. 22 1, 206. 25 45, 270. 96{ 7, 520, 373. 18 
Wyoming......--..-..-----.-------- fe Set eee 8, 722, O80. 55/1, 178, 712. 22/41, 822, 755. 37! 50, 544, 835. 92 
Bete cecal Mita S 2 Ais sont hice feta a -anchaniog dade 113, 234, 430. 19/3, 898, 780. 48175, 259, 220. 78 188, 493, 650. 97 
Proceeds, Federal water power li- 
COUSOS 5 ont cuter aM ou Leena ho cuneate eaell eto cemcas ete hyatesn wet au Nowence algae cat 1 960, 590. 86 
Proceeds, potassium royalties and 
PONCA See boc ees ie oa ee eee ee ae ete ee le le ied Silat fateh keel | inlet ela Oat 2 1, 677, 763. 6 
Receipts from naval petroleum re- 
serves, 1920 to 1938, act of May 9, 
TOSB en oscct ices ticned Motesaccceceny ete Ade ot eke Urea iets sacle bhar sclncecgsadttase 29, 778, 300. B 


Grand total. .....-....-.--- eae eae op nee 113 234, 430. = 3, 898, 780. 48,75 259, 220. 7 78 220, 910, 306. 02 


' Proceeds for fiscal year, $33,282.98. 
2 Proceeds for fiscal year, $286,205.75. 


FEDERAL INVESTMENT EXxcEEDS $900,000,000 


The Federal investment in Reclamation since June 17, 1902, when 
the Reclamation law was approved, topped the $900,000,000 mark in 
1944. Expenditures for construction on all projects during the 12- 
month period totaled $51,665,144.79, bringing the total Federal outlay 
under Reclamation to $921,770,619.71. (See table 5, p. 34.) 

Despite the war restrictions on materials and manpower, progress 
was made on the construction of irrigation systems under the war 
food program. While clearances from the War Production Board 
were not available sufficiently early in the fiscal year to complete war 
food schedules as planned, the Bureau of Reclamation was able to 
lay the groundwork for more rapid construction during the Fiscal 
year 1945 and 1946. 
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The funds available for advancing power installations under the 
war power program enabled the Bureau to increase substantially not 
only the Federal investment in power facilities on reclamation proj- 
ects, but to provide facilities, through additional storage and gen- 
erating equipment, that are providing revenues for assisting in 
financing the cost of irrigation systems. 

The importance from a financial standpoint of the power installa- 
tions on Reclamation projects is illustrated by preliminary studies 
which indicate that about 50 percent of the repayable costs of the 
entire reclamation construction program as laid out at the beginning 
of the war, will come from power revenues. Approximately 45 per- 
cent of these costs will be repayable by irrigation water users, and 
the remaining costs will be allocated to nonreimbursable purposes such 
as flood control, navigation, and contributed labor, or will be repay- 
able by municipalities for supplemental water supplies. 

The Congress appropriated $18,907,200 for construction of irriga- 
tion facilities during the fiscal year 1945. The total unexpended bal- 
ance for construction purposes of all kinds brings to $80,628,000 the 
total funds available for this activity by the Bureau of Reclamation 
during 1945. 

Control over the constructicn of irrigation, power, and other facil- 
ities remained in the hands of the War Production Board. ‘Construc- 
tion of irrigation facilities is recommended to the War Production 
Board by the War Food Administration, and the construction of 
power facilities is subject to the direct consideration of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 
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Division of Power 


ArTour GoLpscHmipT, Director 


ae 


_ ARTER the war the problem of how to cope with abundance will 


beset our economy all along the line, and unless it is solved, will 


_ threaten the development of vital irrigation and flood control works de- 


pendent upon the Midas touch of power. Power facilities that were 
hastened to completion for war production must not remain idle to 
block further multiple-purpose water conservation needed throughout 
the Nation. Hydroelectric power cannot stagnate without dire results 
any more than manpower can. If it is unemployed the men and the 
capital that it supports will be unemployed also. 

The country expects this Department to take the initiative in avert- 
ing such a catastrophe, and quite naturally. We operate the largest 
aggregate of hydroelectric capacity in the world. We also market 
Power which is generated at dams that are operated by the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers. The generating plants from which 
the Department of the Interior markets power produced 17.6 billion 
kilowatt-hours of energy during the fiscal year, as compared with 
I? billion kilowatt-hours last year. As the year ended the total ca- 
pacity of Department plants in operation amounted to 2,795,000 kilo- 
watts. Other units now being tested will increase this total to more 
than 8 million kilowatts—an amount of energy sufficient to supply 
three cities the size of greater New York. And the Rivers and Har- 
bors bill and the Omnibus Flood Control bill, both pending, would 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to market, in addition, all the 
excess power which would be generated by these new projects that are 
to be constructed by the War Department. 

Consequently, this Department has prepared to undertake the task 
of employment agent to find jobs for power after the war. The jobcan 
be simply stated, but it is not simple. We know that a lot of power 
will be needed in the West, but power works under contract, and in order 
to prepare for contracts we must know accurately how much power is 
to be delivered, and precisely where. Approximately how much and 
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Division of Power 


Arraur GoLpscumwt, Director 


FTER the war the problem of how to cope with abundance will 

~ FA beset our economy all along the line, and unless it is solved, will 

threaten the development of vital irrigation and flood control works de- 

\ pendent upon the Midas touch of power. Power facilities that were 

_ hastened to completion for war production must not remain idle to 

block further multiple-purpose water conservation needed throughout 

the Nation. Hydroelectric power cannot stagnate without dire results 

-/ any more than manpower can. If it is unemployed the men and the 
_ capital that it supports will be unemployed also. 

The country expects this Department to take the initiative in avert- 
ing such a catastrophe, and quite naturally. We operate the largest 
aggregate of hydroelectric capacity in the world. We also market 
Power which is generated at dams that are operated by the United 

States Army Corps of Engineers. The generating plants from which 
the Department of the Interior markets power produced 17.6 billion 
kilowatt-hours of energy during the fiscal year, as compared with 
2 billion kilowatt-hours last year. As the year ended the total ca- 
pacity of Department plants in operation amounted to 2,795,000 kilo- 
watts. Other units now being tested will increase this total to more 
than 8 million kilowatts—an amount of energy sufficient to supply 
three cities the size of greater New York. And the Rivers and Har- 
bors bill and the Omnibus Flood Control bill, both pending, would 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to market, in addition, all the 
excess power which would be generated by these new projects that are 
tobe constructed by the War Department. 

Consequently, this Department has prepared to undertake the task 
of employment agent to find jobs for power after the war. The job can 
be simply stated, but it is not simple. We know that a lot of power 
will be needed in the West, but power works under contract, and in order 
to prepare for contracts we must know accurately how much power is 
to be delivered, and precisely where. Approximately how much and 
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Division of Power 


Arraur Goipscumpt, Director 


ae 


_ AFTER the war the problem of how to cope with abundance will 


beset our economy all along the line, and unless it is solved, will 
threaten the development of vital irrigation and flood control works de- 


_ pendent upon the Midas touch of power. Power facilities that were 
_ hastened to completion for war production must not remain idle to 


block further multiple-purpose water conservation needed throughout 
the Nation. Hydroelectric power cannot stagnate without dire results 


any more than manpower can. If it is unemployed the men and the 
_ “pital that it supports will be unemployed also. 


The country expects this Department to take the initiative in avert- 
ing such a catastrophe, and quite naturally. We operate the largest 
aggregate of hydroelectric capacity in the world. We also market 
Power which is generated at dams that are operated by the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers. The generating plants from which 
the Department of the Interior markets power produced 17.6 billion 
kilowatt-hours of energy during the fiscal year, as compared with 
2 billion kilowatt-hours last year. As the year ended the total ca- 
pacity of Department plants in operation amounted to 2,795,000 kilo- 
Watts. Other units now being tested will increase this total to more 
than 3 million kilowatts—an amount of energy sufficient to supply 
three cities the size of greater New York. And the Rivers and Har- 
bors bill and the Omnibus Flood Control bill, both pending, would 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to market, in addition, all the 
excess power which would be generated by these new projects that are 
to be constructed by the War Department. 

Consequently, this Department has prepared to undertake the task 
of employment agent to find jobs for power after the war. The job can 
be simply stated, but it is not simple. We know that a lot of power 
will be needed in the West, but power works under contract, and in order 
to prepare for contracts we must know accurately how much power is 
to be delivered, and precisely where. Approximately how much and 
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Division of Power 
Arraur GoLpscumpt, Director 
# 
| 


| AFTER the war the problem of how to cope with abundance will 
‘LA beset our economy all along the line, and unless it is solved, will 
threaten the development of vital irrigation and flood control works de- 


_ ‘pendent upon the Midas touch of power. Power facilities that were 


_ hastened to completion for war production must not remain idle to 


block further multiple-purpose water conservation needed throughout 
the Nation. Hydroelectric power cannot stagnate without dire results 


‘any more than manpower can. If it is unemployed the men and the 
capital that it supports will be unemployed also. 


The country expects this Department to take the initiative in avert- 


Ing such a catastrophe, and quite naturally. We operate the largest 


aggregate of hydroelectric capacity in the world. We also market 
power which is generated at dams that are operated by the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers. The generating plants from which 


the Department of the Interior markets power produced 17.6 billion 


kilowatt-hours of energy during the fiscal year, as compared with 
2 billion kilowatt-hours last year. As the year ended the total ca- 
pacity of Department plants in operation amounted to 2,795,000 kilo- 


- Watts. Other units now being tested will increase this total to more 


than 8 million kilowatts—an amount of energy sufficient to supply 
three cities the size of greater New York. And the Rivers and Har- 
bors bill and the Omnibus Flood Control bill, both pending, would 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to market, in addition, all the 
excess power which would be generated by these new projects that are 
tobe constructed by the War Department. | 

Consequently, this Department has prepared to undertake the task 
of employment agent to find jobs for power after the war. The job can 
be simply stated, but it is not simple. We know that a lot of power 
will be needed in the West, but power works under contract, and in order 
to prepare for contracts we must know accurately how much power is 
to be delivered, and precisely where. Approximately how much and 
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| | | ten the war the problem of how to cope with abundance will 


beset our economy all along the line, and unless it is solved, will 


‘threaten the development of vital irrigation and flood control works de- 


_ ‘pendent upon the Midas touch of power. Power facilities that were 


_ hastened to completion for war production must not remain idle to 
block further multiple-purpose water conservation needed throughout 


the Nation. Hydroelectric power cannot stagnate without dire results 


‘ ‘any more than manpower can. If it is unemployed the men and the 
capital that it supports will be unemployed also. 


The country expects this Department to take the initiative in avert- 


_ ing such a catastrophe, and quite naturally. We operate the largest 


aggregate of hydroelectric capacity in the world. We also market 
Power which is generated at dams that are operated by the United 


States Army Corps of Engineers. The generating plants from which 
the Department of the Interior markets power produced 17.6 billion 


kilowatt-hours of energy during the fiscal year, as compared with 
2 billion kilowatt-hours last year. As the year ended the total ca- 
pacity of Department plants in operation amounted to 2,795,000 kilo- 


_ Watts. Other units now being tested will increase this total to more 
than 3 million kilowatts—an amount of energy sufficient to supply 


three cities the size of greater New York. And the Rivers and Har- 
bors bill and the Omnibus Flood Control bill, both pending, would 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to market, in addition, all the 
excess power which would be generated by these new projects that are 
tobe constructed by the War Department. 7 

Consequently, this Department has prepared to undertake the task 
of employment agent to find jobs for power after the war. The job can 
be simply stated, but it is not simple. We know that a lot of power 
will be needed in the West, but power works under contract, and in order 
to prepare for contracts we must know accurately how much power is 
to be delivered, and precisely where. Approximately how much and 
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ArtTHurR GOLDSCHMIDT, Director 


EFTER the war the problem of how to cope with abundance will 
beset our economy all along the line, and unless it is solved, will 
reaten the development of vital irrigation and flood control works de- 
endent upon the Midas touch of power. Power facilities that were 
astened to completion for war production must not remain idle to 
lock further multiple-purpose water conservation needed throughout 
1e Nation. Hydroelectric power cannot stagnate without dire results 
ny more than manpower can. If it is unemployed the men and the 
apital that it supports will be unemployed also. 

The country expects this Department to take the initiative in avert- 
ng such a catastrophe, and quite naturally. We operate the largest 
geregate of hydroelectric capacity in the world. We also market 
»0wer which is generated at dams that are operated by the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers. The generating plants from which 
the Department of the Interior markets power produced 17.6 billion 
kilowatt-hours of energy during the fiscal year, as compared with 
12 billion kilowatt-hours last year. As the year ended the total ca- 
pacity of Department plants in operation amounted to 2,795,000 kilo- 
watts. Other units now being tested will increase this total to more 
than 3 million kilowatts—an amount of energy sufficient to supply 
three cities the size of greater New York. And the Rivers and Har- 
bors bill and the Omnibus Flood Control bill, both pending, would 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to market, in addition, all the 
excess power which would be generated by these new projects that are 
to be constructed by the War Department. 

_ Consequently, this Department has prepared to undertake the task 
of employment agent to find jobs for power after the war. The job can 
be simply stated, but it is not simple. We know that a lot of power 
will be needed in the West, but power works under contract, and in order 
to prepare for contracts we must know accurately how much power is 
to be delivered, and precisely where. Approximately how much and 
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approximately where within half a continent will not do. And the 
answer to these questions depends on the answers to innumerable others 
that stem from one big question—what kind of world will the postwar 
world be? How can more power be employed on the farm, in the home 
and in the factory? How fast will we fill back orders for such familiar 
things as radios and refrigerators? What now-unfamiliar things will 
become as commonplace as bathtubs? What will these necessaries be 
madeof? From what base will we extract the raw material? At what 
rate will they be manufactured? How will altered transportation 
practices affect certain sections? These anda book-length roster of 
other questions must be answered before we can know where there will 
be jobs for power, and for how much power, after the war. 

Numerous inquiries have been launched in an effort to acquire the 
needed information. The power selling agencies of the Department 
have pursued some of our studies in collaboration with other Federal 
agencies, or with State or municipal research organizations. We do 
not pretend to have found the unalterable answer to many of our ques- 
tions, but our inquiry has been profitable because we have found some 
reliable clues to what the answers will be when they are found, and we 
have placed ourselves in a position to be among the first to get the 
facts when they are established. Also, our work has done more than 
merely provide guidance for the Department. We have given much 
assistance to industries, power distributors and to congressional com- 
mittees and to individual members of Congress. 

Among the post-war power planning activities of the Department 
in which the Division has participated are the following: 

General.—The Division has worked with the war agencies on the 
problem of disposition of war power plants. Some of the large mili- 
tary establishments, constructed during the last few years, have been 
so located or have required electric power in such quantities that it has 
been necessary to provide fuel-operated generating plants to serve 
them. During the past year the Division has initiated discussions re- 
garding the acquisition by the Federal power agencies of those plants 
which the armed services will not need after the war, as a means of 
supplementing and firming the power which is now generated at fed- 
erally owned plants. Such coordination of Government facilities will 
result in better operations, sounder financial arrangements and lower 
rates. In many instances such fuel-operated plants can provide needed 
peaking or standby power which is now being purchased by the 
Government. 

Central Valley project.—The Division participated in studies being 
conducted by the Department to work out the pattern for the adminis- 
tration and the extension of the multiple-purpose development in the 
Central Valley and to determine the best method for making available 
to the people of California its maximum benefits at a minimum cost. 
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Members of the staff participated, as committee members, in the dis- 
cussions and studies of 18 of the 24 problems into which the study was 
divided. These problems included the use of Shasta power for war 
production, the scheduling of construction features, the reconversion of 
war plants in the area, the extension of the project to provide additional 
post-war opportunities, the allocation of cost on the project, and the 
power policies to be effectuated. Some of the reports resulting from 
these studies were completed during the year. 

Missouri River development.—The Division reviewed programs for 
the development of the resources of the Missouri River Basin, pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers, 
and undertook independent studies looking toward the coordination of 
the several interests involved in this development. The problem of a 
unified development on this major stream is being given close 
consideration. 

Pacific Northwest—The Division participated in discussions and 
reviewed proposals regarding further development of the Columbia 
River and its tributaries. These efforts cover the economic develop- 
ment of the area as well as proposals directly concerned with specific 
river structures, and have as their objective the establishment of a 
diversified industry as the basis for a more self-sustaining and self- 
reliant region following cessation of specialized war activities. The 
Director of the Division, representing the Secretary of the Interior 
on the Bonneville Advisory Board, participated in the consideration 
of the problems of securing upstream storage on the Columbia and 
in the review of the studies of the Administration with respect to 
the development of industrial opportunities in the Northwest. 

Colorado River area.—The Division engaged in a study of the 
further development of the Colorado River, and of the opportunities 
for marketing additional power in Arizona to assure this State its 
share in the resources of this stream, integrated with development of 
the Pacific Southwest asa whole. Studies of the relationship between 
the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association of Arizona and the 
United States and its effect upon post-war marketing possibilities 
were made in cooperation with the Bureau of Reclamation. The 
studies included the possibility of integrating these power facilities 
with the Colorado River power plants to produce a unified operating 
system, and make possible lower power rates. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SOUTHWESTERN POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 


The work of the Division of Power, which is charged with super- 
vising and coordinating all of the power activities of the Depart- 
ment, continued along the lines that have been dictated by the market- 
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ing problems resulting from increased tempo of war operations, as 
well as the concern for post-war conversion and expansion. 

The principal] work in the field of operations which confronted 
the Division during the year was the establishment of the South- 
western Power Administration. This agency was created along the 
lines of the Bonneville Power Administration to market power from 
dams in Arkansas, Texas, and Oklahoma. By Executive orders of 
the President, under Its war powers and as a war measure the Pensa- 
cola Dam of Oklahoma’s Grand River Dam Authority, previously 
taken over by the Government under the Federal Power Act, was 
turned over on September 1 to the Department of the Interior for 
operating purposes, and the Department was also designated as the 
agency to market the power to be generated at the Norfolk and Denison 
multiple-purpose dams, then rapidly being completed by the Corps 
of Engineers of the United States Army. The initial installations 
at these three dams total 130,000 kilowatts. They may ultimately 
have a combined total capacity of 320,000 kilowatts. The task of 
setting up the Southwestern Power Administration was undertaken 
directly by the Division of Power, which handled negotiations with 
other Federal agencies, helped to formulate basic policies and operat- 
ing procedures, reviewed recommendations for key personnel, super- 
vised the preparation of operating budgets, accounting procedures 
and negotiations and reviewed contracts for the sale of power from 
the three dams. 


‘ RATES AND RATE SCHEDULES 


Rural Electrification Administration financed projects.—Rural 
residents served by Rural Electrification Administration financed 
power distributing projects have been benefited by the rapidly grow- 
ing power developments of the Department through the availability 
of abundant power at low rates. Thirty-seven Rural Electrification 
Administration financed distributing agencies are being supplied 
directly with energy from facilities under the supervision of the 
Department at rates ranging down to 2.7 mills a kilowatt-hour. 

Reduction in rates to these units, made possible by direct service 
from Department plants, have ranged from 3 to 27 percent in the case 
of four projects in the Wyoming-Colorado area, and from 15 to 20 per 
cent in the case of those projects which were served by the Bonneville 
Power Administration. In addition, one of the conditions of the sale 
to a private power company in Texas of power from the Denison 
Dam assured the continuation of low rates to fifteen Rural Elec- 
trification Administration projects that are served by that company 8 
long as the Denison power is available. 
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General.—Recent major rate studies reviewed by the Division in- 
cluded those covering proposed rates for power from Fort Peck Dam, 
the general rate revisions of the Bureau of Reclamation covering its 
Wyoming installations, the establishment of an irrigation pumping 
rate in Arizona by the Bureau of Reclamation and the establishment 
of new rates by the Bonneville Power Administration. Current 
studies include possible additional] rates for industrial purposes by 
the Bonneville Power Administration and rates for the sale of power 
from the Denison and Norfork projects by the Southwestern Power 
Administration. 

CONTRACTS 


Important contracts for the sale of power are reviewed by the Di- 
vision before execution, in order that a uniform Departmental policy 
with respect to power sales may be maintained. Although the Divi- 
sion does not generally participate in the negotiations of power con- 
tracts, the services of the staff of the Division are made available to 
the negotiating agency in special circumstances. For instance, during 
the year the staff of the Division has participated in negotiations of 
the Bureau of Reclamation (a) for the sale of Central Valley project 
power to the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. as a wartime measure, (6) for 
the sale of Fort Peck project power to the Montana Power Co. as a 
wartime measure, (c) for the sale of Fort Peck project power to the 
Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. on a long-term basis, and (d) negotia- 
tions by the Southwestern Power Administration for the sale of power 
from the Denison Dam to the Texas Power & Light Co. as a wartime 
measure. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


The Division took an active part in determining the allocation 
of the costs of the Grand Coulee Dam among the several purposes 
for which the project was built. The allocation of these costs is an 
essential prerequisite to the determination of the rates at which the 
power from Grand Coulee will be sold. 

Through the work of the Division in cooperation with the agencies 
of the United States that are consumers of power and with the Federal 
Power Commission the Department was able to help in obtaining sub- 
stantial savings in power costs to the Government in a number of 
instances during the year. For example, by temporarily supplying 
9,000 kilowatts of power from the Grand River Dam to the Gov- 
ermment-owned aluminum plant at Jones Mills, Ark., a substantial 
saving to the Government was realized. . 

The Division was also able to render service to the Puerto Rico 
Water Resources Authority in connection with its priorities prob- 
lems in the construction of the Caonillas Dam, a necessary link in the 
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power system that supplies military bases in Puerto Rico. Assistance 
was also given to the Territorial Government of the Virgin Islands in 
connection with the power supply for Benedict Field, and to the Okla- 
homa Ordnance Works, through the Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration, in connection with the supply of power to that establishment. 

The Division continued to participate in the activities incident to 
safeguarding the national power supply, including consideration of 
the need for a dim-out and other measures in the interests of conserva- 
tion of resources for war. 


Bonneville Power 


Administration 


Pau. J. RAVER, Adiministeator 


I. WAR AND PEACE 


jpEDERAL development of the tremendous water resources of 
_ the Columbia River was conceived by the Seventy-fifth Congress 
. @ peacetime project for conservation and utilization of Pacific 
orthwest resources. During wartime, this program has been modi- 
1d to meet the requirements of the Nation’s first and biggest job— 
iat of mobilizing its resources to win the war. 

Under the impact of war the Bonneville Power Administration has 
‘lescoped 10 years of normal growth into a brief 5 years. It has 
shivered 6,472,326,000 kilowatt-hours for war needs during the fis- 
il year 1944, and has become one of the three largest power sys- 
‘ms in the country, with a present energy output of approximately 
) billion kilowatt-hours per year. It has constructed a high- 
oltage, high-capacity transmission system which has grown ffom 
othing in 1939 to 2,518 circuit miles as of June 30, 1944, involving 
n investment of about $75,000,000. This system is marketing power 
rom Bonneville-Grand Coulee generators which have increased in 
ated capacity from less than 100,000 kilowatts in 1939 to 1,316,400 
ilowatts in 1944, 

This forced growth has been possible largely because of the Admin- 
stration’s policy of developing Northwest power resources well in 
dvance of immediate demands or specific markets. The value of 
his policy has been demonstrated time and again during the war 
mergency as mushrooming industries have steadily increased their 
oroduction of critically needed war materials with Bonneville-Grand 
oulee power. 

During the fiscal year 1944, 5 Northwest aluminum reduction plants 
used Columbia River power in the production of nearly 600 million 
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pounds of aluminum, or approximately one-third of the Nation's 
entire output. Part of this aluminum ingot took final form in ap- 
proximately 30,000 airplanes—again almost one-third of the entire 
national production for the year. Bonneville-Grand Coulee power 
was instrumental in turning out 258 ships, including 48 escort car- 
riers, 62 tankers and fleet oilers, 32 Victory cargo ships, and 116 Lib- 
erty cargo ships. Less spectacular, but equally important, was the 
output of magnesium for planes and incendiary bombs, calcium car- 
bide for ship welding, and ferrosilicon for steel—all from plants 
using Columbia River power. Thus, the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration has made a significant. contribution to the Nation’s ability to 
produce, a factor which has been vital to the work of winning the 
war. 

Hydroelectric power from the Columbia River has established its 
right to be termed one of the Nation’s most powerful tools of war 
production. It will play an equally vital role in the post-war devel- 
opment of the Pacific Northwest as a tool for the production of 
national and regional wealth. The power that today is flowing from 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee power plants over a vast region- 
wide network of high-tension transmission lines to huge war plants, 
will turn the wheels of the region’s expanding industrial empire when 
the war is won, 

With Allied victories on every battlefront during the past year 
casting a growing shadow of complete and devastating defeat over 
Axis hopes of world domination, attention began inevitably to shift 
from war to post-war problems, everi while the Nation still was 
engaged in full war production. In the Pacific Northwest post-war 
thinking and planning has been dominated by a growing realization 
of one fundamental fact—the vast hydroelectric power resources of 
the Columbia River Basin hold the key to the future development of 
the region. 

THE CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Multiple-purpose dams on inland waterways of the Nation are 4 
most important means of carrying out the Federal Government pro- 
gram of conservation of natural resources. Bonneville Dam provides 
the means for impounding and controlling the waters of the Columbia 
River so that the river can be navigable for oceangoing vessels 180 miles 
inland, thus reducing transportation costs, prices for many products, 
and opening new markets for products of the Pacific Northwest. Be- 
hind Grand Coulee Dam is stored water for the reclamation and ir- 
rigation of 1 million acres of arid but fertile lands. Electric power 
produced at these Columbia River power plants further utilizes the 
inexhaustible water resources of the region by converting them into aD 
energy form useful to the people for the production of more goods and 
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services to improve living standards, and to conserve other sources of 
energy, such as coal, wood and oil, which are subject to depletion and 
which should be conserved as much as possible for higher economic 
uses. 

In carrying out these peacetime conservation policies, electric power 
produced at Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams must first be used 
to meet the requirements of navigation, flood control, and irrigation. 
The remaining surplus power is marketed by the Bonneville Power 
Administration according to the basic policies laid down by Congress in 
the Bonneville Project Act of 1937. 


REGIONAL LEADERSHIP 


Since the enactment of these policies, the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration has worked toward and attained a position of recognized leader- 
ship in the development of the Pacific Northwest. The Administration 
in its 7 years of growth has fostered and encouraged Federal] and State 
cooperation in the programming of regional developmental activities. 

One of the most significant steps in this direction in the fiscal year 
1944 was the formation on July 19, 1943, of the Northwest States De- 
velopment Association, which is composed of the Governors of Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, Washington, and Wyoming, and is aided by a 
technical committee of peaple responsible for the engineering and gen- 
eral planning functions in these States. The purpose of the Associa- 
tion is to further the balanced development of the Pacific Northwest 
and the Columbia Basin, with special emphasis on maximum utilization 
of the water resources of the region through irrigation, improved 
navigation, hydroelectric power development and flood control. 

In its initial meeting the Association resolved that“ * * * it 
shall be a further duty and responsibility of the Association to avail 
itself of the services and facilities of governmental, private and public 
agencies to the end that duplication of effort and consequent wasteful 
expense shall be avoided in the making of studies, the programming of 
activities and the carrying on of research.” 

Emphasizing the importance of the Pacific Northwest as a nerve 
center of industrial and commercial contact with the tremendous 
potential markets of the Far East, the association’s initial report on a 
Columbia Basin program states: “It is believed that the rapid advance 
in Northwest development and production must continue. This ad- 
vancement must be supported by a progressive and dynamic regional 
and national post-war reconstruction program. Post-war progress on 
the Pacific coast and in the basin will be especially great if the national 
reconstruction program is accompanied by world cooperation and 
trade. Confidence in the Northwest and its future are based on its 
geographic location, its great resources, and its people. 
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“The basic development projects of the Pacific Northwest—begun 
before the war—have paid tremendous dividends in the war effort. 
They will continue to pay dividends after the war. The present stage 
of development is not sufficient to meet either war or post-war needs; 
continuing and progressive development is necessary.” 


THE REGIONAL PLAN 


_ Following general endorsement by the Department of the Interior of 
the Bonneville Power Administration’s proposals for a basin-wide 
program, representatives of the Administration met with the Five 
State Governors’ Association and presented its program for consider- 
ation. This program included the Hungry Horse project in Montana, 
the Cabinent Gorge and Albeni Falls projects in northern Idaho, the 
Foster Creek and Snake River projects in Washington, the Umatilla 
Dam on the Columbia River and the Detroit project in Oregon. 

On December 17, 1943, the Association issued its advance program 
report, which included all of the projects recommended for considera- 
tion by the Bonneville Power Administration, as well as a number of 
additional projects involving irrigation, navigation, and flood-control 
improvements. The program involves a total expenditure of approxi- — 
mately $600,000,000 in war emergency and post-war projects. 

Gearing its own plans to the multiple-purpose projects outlined in 
the Five-State Governors’ report, the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion set up an advance construction program involving approximately 
$100,000,000 in new transmission lines and substations designed to co- 
ordinate existing and proposed dams and load centers in a region-wide 
transmission grid system. 

In round figures the combined programs outlined by the Northwest 
States Development Association and the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration will add about 1 million acres to the 314 million acres of land 
now under irrigation in the region, and will provide improved water 
supplies for several hundred thousand more. It will increase regional 
power capacity by about 2 million kilowatts—adding about 60 per- 
cent to the total regional capacity through new plants and upstreain 
storage. The combined effects of the program will be broader and 
more diverse development; the establishment of new industries; new 
opportunities for employment—for business—for private and public 
enterprise and for investment. 

In addition to increasing materially the real wealth of the region 
and the Nation, the program will have the effect of bringing about a 
greater maturity in the Northwest regional economy, particularly 
through a more advanced development and use of resources, as well 
as supplying a base for substantially larger population. It follow: 
that public investment will induce at least as much more wealth—in 
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land, improvements, plant and communities—a prospective increase of 
some $1,500,000,000. 


Pusiic Works AND REEMPLOYMENT 

The immediate post-war program of asset-building, self-liquidating 
public works will produce some 50,000 construction jobs for returning 
servicemen and demobilized war workers. In operation the program 
will produce more than 100,000 continuing new jobs in agriculture, in- 
dustry, and service, with an accompanying increase of some $200,000,- 
000 in annual income for the region. A program of the kind suggested 
will conceivably provide, if continued during the next 2 decades, a base 
for new regional population of at least 2 million. This will mean, 
averaging 4 persons to the farm home, 200,000 people on 50,000 new 
farms; 800,000 people dependent upon 250,000 new industrial jobs, 
and approximately 1,000,000 people dependent upon 350,000 new 
service jobs. 

Testimony presented by the Bonneville Administrator before the 
Senate Committee on Postwar Economic Policy and Flanning and be- 
fore the House Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation during the 
past fiscal year outlined clearly the Administration’s fundamental sta- 
tus as a regional developmental agency. Both reports stressed the 
importancé of a balanced and unified program of development in the 
Columbia River drainage basin as one of the major factors in pro- 
viding for maximum postwar employment in the Pacific Northwest. 

In accordance with the Presidential Executive Order 9384 of Octo- 
ber 4, 1943, and to facilitate and coordinate Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration consideration of a unified advance program, a special com- 
mittee on advanced planning, programming, and budgeting was 
formed within the Administration on November 20, 1943. The func- 
tions assigned to the committee were the coordination of the Adminis- 
tration’s programs and plans with various governmental and regional 
interests, effectuating necessary technical staff assignments, review 
and coordination of data and reports prepared by the staff in accord- 
ance with such assignments, and presentation of unified recommenda- 
tions to the executive committee of the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration for consideration and review. 

The advisory committee was directed to place particular emphasis 
upon the formulation of unified basin-wide power system development 
plans for both the wartime and the post-war period. The committee 
was also directed to give particular attention to the coordination of the 
administration’s advance plans and programs with those of other 
agencies of the Department, as well as other Federal, State, and local 
governmental agencies and interests. 

During the fiscal year 1944, the committee has successfully brought 


together those concerned in various advance programming efforts in 
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“The basic development projects of the Pacific Northwest—bem ' 
before the war—have paid tremendous dividends in the war effor.. | 
They will continue to pay dividends after the war. The present stag, 
of development is not sufficient to meet either war or post-war needs 
continuing and progressive development is necessary.” 


Tue REcIONAL PLAN 


Following general endorsement by the Department of the Interior «f 
the Bonneville Power Administration’s proposals for a basin-witk 
program, representatives of the Administration met with the Fir 
State Governors’ Association and presented its program for conside- 
ation. This program included the Hungry Horse project in Montani, 
the Cabinent Gorge and Albeni Falls projects in northern Idaho, the : 
Foster Creek and Snake River projects in Washington, the Umatill: 
Dam on the Columbia River and the Detroit project in Oregon. 

On December 17, 1943, the Association issued its advance progran | 
report, which included all of the projects recommended for consider: ' 
tion by the Bonneville Power Administration, as well as a numberof 
additional projects involving irrigation, navigation, and flood-contri! | 
improvements. The program involves a total expenditure of appros' | 
mately $600,000,000 in war emergency and post-war projects. | 

Gearing its own plans to the multiple-purpose projects outlined i 
the Five-State Governors’ report, the Bonneville Power Administr- | 
tion set up an advance construction program involving approximate!’ | 
$100,000,000 in new transmission lines and substations designed to co 
ordinate existing and proposed dams and load centers in a region-wice 
transmission grid system. | 

In round figures the combined programs outlined by the Northwet 
States Development Association and the Bonneville Power Admins 
tration will add about 1 million acres to the 314 million acres of Jant 
now under irrigation in the region, and will provide improved water 
supplies for several hundred thousand more. It will increase regional | 
power capacity by about 2 million kilowatts—adding about 60 per 
cent to the total regional capacity through new plants and upstreal! 
storage. The combined effects of the program will be broader and 
more diverse development; the establishment of new industries; De" 
opportunities for employment—for business—for private and public 
enterprise and for investment. 

In addition to increasing materially the real wealth of the regi! 
and the Nation, the program will have the effect of bringing abou! ! 
greater maturity in the Northwest regional economy, particularly 
through a more advanced development and use of resources, 4S well 
as supplying a base for substantially larger population. It follows 
that public investment will induce at least as much more wealth— 
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~ land, improvements, plant and communities—-a prospective increase of 
~ some $1,500,000,000. 


Pusiic WorKs AND REEMPLOYMENT . 

The immediate post-war program of asset-building, self-liquidating 
public works will produce some 50,000 construction jobs for returning 
servicemen and demobilized war workers. In operation the program 
. will produce more than 100,000 continuing new jobs in agriculture, in- 
— dustry, and service, with an accompanying increase of some $200,000,- 
0001n annual income for the region. A program of the kind suggested 
will conceivably provide, if continued during the next 2 decades, a base 
for new regional population of at least 2 million. This will mean, 
- averaging 4 persons to the farm home, 200,000 people on 50,000 new 
farms; 800,000 people dependent upon 250,000 new industrial jobs, 
and approximately 1,000,000 people dependent upon 350,000 new 
service jobs, 

Testimony presented by the Bonneville Administrator before the 
Senate Committee on Postwar Economic Policy and Flanning and be- 
fore the House Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation during the 
_ past fiscal year outlined clearly the Administration’s fundamental] sta- 
tus as a regional developmental agency. Both reports stressed the 
importance of a balanced and unified program of development in the 
Columbia River drainage basin as one of the major factors in pro- 
viding for maximum postwar employment in the Pacific Northwest. 

Tn accordance with the Presidential Executive Order 9384 of Octo- 
ber 4, 1943, and to facilitate and coordinate Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration consideration of a unified advance program, a special com- 
mittee on advanced planning, programming, and budgeting was 
formed within the Administration on November 20, 1943. The func- 
tions assigned to the committee were the coordination of the Adminis- 
tration’s programs and plans with various governmental and regional 
interests, effectuating necessary technical staff assignments, review 
and coordination of data and reports prepared by the staff in accord- 
ance with such assignments, and presentation of unified recommenda- 
tions to the executive committee of the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration for consideration and review. 

The advisory committee was directed to place particular emphasis 
upon the formulation of unified basin-wide power system development 
plans for both the wartime and the post-war period. The committee 
was also directed to give particular attention to the coordination of the 
administration’s advance plans and programs with those of other 
agencies of the Department, as well as other Federal, State, and local 
governmental agencies and interests. 

During the fiscal year 1944, the committee has successfully brought 


together those concerned in various advance programming efforts in 
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the joint consideration of system extension projects; a long-range sys- 
tem development program and a 3-year and a 6-year advance con- 
struction program. The committee has also made preliminary studies 
for the potential use of surplus war materials, equipment and plant 
by Bonneville Power Administration, public power distributors and 
industries in the region. | 


Paciric NORTHWEST OPPORTUNITIES 


Closely related to the committee’s work and a significant contribution 
to advance regional planning was the publication by the Bonneville 
Power Administration of the Pacific Northwest Opportunities report. 
The report, although of a preliminary nature, presented comprehensive 
flow charts and detailed information on a wide variety of industrial 
and agricultural possibilities in the Pacific Northwest, together with 
pertinent comment on raw materials, power supply, and geographical 
particulars. 

Publication of the report met with immediate and widespread ac- 
claim. Nation-wide press comment, as well as complimentary letters 
from leaders of industry and business, educators and other professional 
people, members of Federal, State, and local governmental agencies, 
indicated that the report was not only filling an urgent need for 
information of this type-on the Pacific Northwest but was serving as 
a definite stimulus to interest in the potentialities of the region. 

Pointing out the purpose of the report as well as the purpose of the 
Bonneville Power Administration program, the preface of the report 
says: “The underlying aim for the whole region and for all the agencies 
that serve it is to create a stronger and better balanced economy by 
raising it further from its status of a mere colonial producer of raw 
materials. The wastefulness of unused rich resources must be changed 
to wealth, productively used. The wantonly expensive system of ship- 
ping raw materials 3,000 miles east and resulting finished products 
3,000 miles back to the west must be eliminated. A more reasonable 
economy will, it is hoped, result from this study, from similar studies 
by others and by construction programs.” 

Referring to the place of power in the program, the preface states: 
“Hydroelectric power is an outstanding resource in the Pacific North- 
west. It is a product of the river-development project. It is the 
means of enlarging the benefits of all the other phases of the project. It 
is, besides, the principal key to the development and use of other 
regional resources. Power irrigation and drainage pumping facili- 
tates reclamation. Power widens the usefulness of both farmer and 
crops to an indefinite horizon. Power draws minerals from the earth; 
becomes an essential ingredient in electro-manufacturing and cuts down 
the cost of other manufacturing. Power supplies terminal, storage, 
and distributing service in commerce. Power fosters the growth of 
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many diverse industries and, available everywhere, distributes them 
throughout the region. Power raises the level of living in city and 
country. Power is the invisible magic that flows in abundance from 
river development and leads to regional development.” 

Further presenting the value of the relationship of various programs 
and the need for cooperation, the preface says: “Both power develop- 
ment and regional development, so closely related, are matters of deep 
concern to a number of Federal agencies, States, communities, and 
private enterprise. All plans must be formulated on a joint or coop- 
erative basis if they are to be comprehensive and realistic. This 
presentation of a Bonneville Power Administration program could 
hardly be complete or clear-without some indications of other closely 
related programs for regional development. Similarly, the programs 
of other agencies cannot be complete or clear without recognition of 
the related power program of Bonneville. 

All the basic plans must be brought together and properly correlated and 
the interest and enthusiasm of all agencies must be assured for a really effective 
program for regional development. 

The report offers a constructive contribution to regional planning 
and development programs for future transition from the current war 
period to peace. 

Several sections are devoted to the industrial opportunities offered 
in the fields of railroad electrification, farm utilization of power, 
electric steam generation, and electric house heating. In addition to 
the manufacturing and distribution possibilities offered, each of the 
foregoing represents a considerable power load building potential. 


ADVANCE MARKETING STUDIES 


Continuing studies are being carried on to elaborate the material 
contained in the report. As an example, tests and investigations of 
electrically heated houses were participated in throughout the year by 
the administration’s utilization staff. Activities were centered at 
Longview, Wash., where a substantial number of privately-owned 
homes have been successfully heated by electricity for the past 3 years. 
During the calendar year 1943 an average of 11,000 kilowatt-hours of 
energy costing $73 per home was consumed for heating service in the 
Longview homes. Information gathered at Longview and submitted 
tothe U.S. Army Engineers was the basis for selection of electric heat 
for another project of 1,800 houses in this region. The reduction of 
war loads will stimulate activity by power distributors to expand the 
domestic market, and facts indicate that electric house heating will 
triple annual domestic energy consumption. It. is estimated that 
25,000 houses should be electrically heated in this region within 10 
years, representing a heating load of approximately 125,000 kilowatts 
and marketing 275 million kilowatt-hours annually. Negotiations 
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have been carried on during the year with the War Production Board 
to release the materials for electric heaters to be used in new permanent- 
type houses in the Northwest. 


FuEL CONSERVATION 


The possibilities discussed in the report for the use of hydroelec- 
tricity in the generation of steam as a fuel-oil replacement have passed 
the study phase and are approaching commercial reality. The mar- 
kets opening for the sale of power for this use have been vastly accel- 
erated by the requirements for fuel oil in the prosecution of the war. 

A major user of fuel oil for steam generation for some time has been 
the pulp and paper industry, although other and smaller industries 
are now consuming increasing quantities due to the depletion of other 
forms of fuels. The estimated amount of heavy fuel oil consumed in 
Washington and Oregon alone during fiscal 1944 was 13 million barrels. 
Of this, some 440,000 barrels were consumed in power generation by 
electric utilities, leaving a balance of approximately 12,790,000 barrels 
consumed by industry. In heating value 440,000 barrels is the equiv- 
alent of 15,400,000 kilowatt-hours. War’s demands, higher production 
cost, and the expanding use of oil as a raw material for manufacture 
are all factors tending to bring steam generation by means of electric 
boilers into close competition with other forms of heat production. 
This is especially true when consideration is given to the substantial 
amounts of secondary power available which can be sold at a lower 
cost than is provided by the Bonneville firm power wholesale rate of 
$17.50 per killowatt-year. Based on recent inquiries of the pulp and 
paper industry and data collected from field investigations, it has been 
estimated that if all present oil consumption by this industry for the 
generation of processed steam were replaced by electric power, a market 
of 450,000 kilowatts of secondary power would be created. 

As the foregoing examples indicate, it becomes obvious that wider 
use of hydroelectricity for domestic and industrial heating purposes 
as well as for such power consuming purposes as railroad electrifica- 
tion will induce substantial savings in exhaustible wood, coal, and oil 
supplies, for which science is constantly finding new and higher uses. 


CutT-BACKS AND CONVERSION 


Late in December 1943 the Administration began to be confronted 
with threatened cut-backs in production of the northwest war indus- 
tries it was serving, particularly in the case of aluminum plants. These 
cut-backs emphasized the need for immediate provision for additional 
advance marketing studies, in order to be better prepared for remar- 
keting power released by war industries when curtailments occur. The 
Administration’s 1945 budget had been prepared on the assumption 
that the war would require full war production throughout the fiscal 
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year 1945. However, some curtailments in production began in De- 
cember 1943 and as yet no action had been taken on the advance plan- 
ning budget, which provided for marketing studies to meet situations 
of this nature. It was concluded, after consultation with representa- 
tives of the Department and endorsement by the Bonneville Advisory 
Board at a meeting held on March 9, 1944, to present an immediate 
request to the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress for a supple- 
mental appropriation for this purpose to be added to the administra- 
tion’s 1945 fiscal year budget. 

The Bureau of the Budget and the President recommended a sup- 
plemental appropriation for this purpose of $254,000. While this 
recommendation did not reach the House in time for action on the 
measure, the House committee had indicated general sympathy to 
the proposal and after hearings the Senate committee and the Senate 
approved addition of this amount to the 1945 budget. However, in 
conference the amount was compromised and the sum of $127,000 was 
finally approved for this purpose. 

In addition to endorsing the supplemental appropriation for ad- 
vance marketing studies, the Bonneville Advisory Board at its meeting 
of March 9 recommended reinstatement of priorities for Grand Coulee 
Unit No. 7 and endorsed the general program for upstream storage 
development as worked out with the States of Idaho and Montana. 
Proceedings of this meeting reiterated in large part the findings of 
the Advisory Board at its earlier meeting held October 11 and 12, 1943. 


REGIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Another major development of the year was a decision to proceed 
with appointment of a group of regional consultants with whom the 
Administrator could confer regarding regional policy and the develop- 
mental program. Arrangements were finally completed for designation 
of the regional consultants with the endorsement of the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Advisory Board. The first meeting of the 
proup, comprising 20 regional consultants from the 4 States of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana, was held in Portland on 
March 31, 1944. 

A general program report was presented by the Bonneville staff 
outlining the objectives of the Administration and the plans sug- 
gested for developmental activity. The remainder of the meeting 
was devoted to review and critical study of the Pacific Northwest 
Opportunities report. 

A second meeting of the group was held on June 5 and 6, at which 
time such specific phases of the program as industrial load building 
and electric house heating were discussed. It was determined that 
extension of the consultant's deliberations might be carried on by 
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smaller groups in the localities represented and their fir }:2 ~ 
subjects for discussion at periodic meetings of the major >: 


group. 
II. SHIFT FROM CONSTRUCTION TO OPERATIONS 
PROGRAM 


The fiscal year 1944 marked a turning point in the histor 
Bonneville Power Administration. After 7 years of inter~ ++ 
struction activity the Administration had completed a ba- +: ¢-. 
mission grid systein comprising more than 2,500 miles of high + 
lines. During the year the Bonneville powerhouse was to-.z’ 
completion by the United States Army Engineers with the aii. - 
generators 9 and 10, and the sixth, seventh, and eighth preva 
were installed by the Bureau of Reclamation in the west po: 
at Grand Coulee Dam. 

With completion of these major generating and transmis. ¢ 
ties, and with further construction, excepting certain emerg-: 7% 7° 
ects, curtailed by the war, there has been a sharp swing teowa-. 
operating, research and marketing phases of the Admin: 
activities. Rapid expansion of facilities to meet the needs of #1 
dustries, the steady and accelerating demand of the armed +~ 
upon personnel, and other exigencies of the emergency mae. *+~ 
sary to maintain great flexibility within the Administrater. EB 
adaptability to quickly changing conditions became a rval n-~- 
Toward this end a general realignment of the Bonneville orza: .:2° 
was effected by Administrative Order No. 59, dated Novemtes 4 ¢~ 


ADMINISTRATION REALIGNMENT 


The order gave organizational emphasis to the power sv-teD "7 
tions by establishing a Division of Operations and Mainter.ar ¥.* 
formerly was one of five sections in the Engineering Division. 
combining the remaining four sections of the former Engine: *<- 
vision intoa Division of Engineering and Construction. Bett 75 
visions are now included in the Branch of Engineering ard ¢r 
tions, under the supervision of the chief engineer, The net re 
strong, efficient engineering organization, streamlined av! * 
adapted to the major tasks of operations, maintenance ard. °+* 
tion which he ahead. 7 

Similarly, the former Market Development section, which " 
of five sections in the System Planning and Marketing Dins 2? 
advanced in status to the Division of Industrial and Re i>? 
velopment. Other functions of the former marketing divs 5 *° 
combined in the Division of Power Sales and Service. The‘ °* 
divisions, which are figuring importantly in preparations f£< >> 
war activities, are included in the Branch of Power Manasysrt | 


I 
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- A new Branch of Fiscal and Administrative Management was es- 
ablished under the supervision of a controller to embrace a Division 
£ Finance and Accounts, including al] budgetary, financial, and ac- 
ounting functions, a Division of Administrative Services to embrace 
ervice functions, and an Organization and Procedure Staff to conduct 
nanagement studies. 

Finally, the executive committee, composed of the branch managers, 
reneral counsel, and administrative staff, was formally established to 
ruide and coordinate matters of policy and programming, with re- 
ponsibility for current administration being delegated largely to the 
sranch and division chiefs. 

The new plan of organization was resolved through analyses made 
9+y staff members of the administration in cooperation with members 
»f the Department of the Interior, taking into consideration the three- 
fold nature of the Bonneville Power Administration as an operating 
itility, a government business organization and a regional service 
gency. : 

Ill. WARTIME OPERATIONS 


During the fiscal year 1944, maximum hourly generation supplied 
by the Bonneville and Grand Coulee plants was 1,355,000 kilowatts 
as contrasted to 841,000 kilowatts during fiscal year 1943. 

The comparison is indicative of the pressure of regional war needs 
on the administration’s transmission system. As the war has pro- 
gressed it has become necessary to operate all] facilities at capacity, 
and in many instances with heavy overloads, to supply these needs. 
For example, the Grand Coulee generators have operated continuously 
for extended periods of time with approximately 20 percent overload 
and Bonneville generators with approximately 10 percent overload. 
During the greater part of the year both plants have operated with- 
cut reserves. ; 

The low water months of this year marked the first period when 
the entire flow of the Columbia River was utilized through the Bonne- 
ville generators. From September 14, 1948, until April 5, 1944, with 
minor exceptions of a few hours’ duration, no water was spilled at 
Bonneville Dam. During this period, too, the natural flow at Bonne- 
ville was augmented, in amounts as high as 28,000 second-feet, by stor- 
age water released from Grand Coulee Reservoir. Although the 
scheduling of such releases was vastly complicated by conditions along 
the river which affected the arrival time and quantity delivered over 
wide limits, the operation was highly successful in increasing the gen- 
erating capability of the Bonneville plant and relieving the necessity 
for transmitting large blocks of Grand Coulee power over lines that 
were already heavily loaded. 
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WARTIME Power Loaps 


Transmission facilities, also, have operated at capacity throughout 
the year, and in a number of instances, under conditions of extreme 
overload. A noteworthy example is the No. 1 Covington-Coulee 230. 
000-volt line which has carried, for weeks at a time, over 210,000 
kilowatts of power, often reaching peaks of 230,000 kilowatts, an 
amount greatly in excess of its normal operating limit of 175,000 
kilowatts. Transformer banks in many of the system’s substations 
have been repeatedly loaded beyond rated capacity. This condition 
has required the installation of forced-air-cooling, portable fans and 
temporary or semipermanent water sprays in order to permit continv- 
ous overloads as high as 60 percent above normal ratings in some 
instances. 

Transmission costs have been reduced during the year, in spite of 
the strains placed on personnel and equipment. Total transmission 
expense has increased only 12.8 percent over the fiscal year 1943, while 
the transmission expense per kilowatt-hour delivered has decreased 
33.4 percent. Unit operating and maintenance costs have also shown 
a decrease. 

By operating all facilities at maximum capacity during the past fis- 
cal year, the Bonneville Power Administration has been able to meet 
not only all power demands of its own war customers but to supply 
other utility systems in the Northwest Power Pool with 1,810,602,507 
kilowatt-hours for meeting requirements of their own systems. This 
was more than double the previous year’s deliveries to other utility 
systems in the Northwest Power Pool. 


THE NorTHWEST POWER POOL 


But the Administration’s contribution to the effectiveness and suc- 
cess of the Northwest Power Pool during fiscal year 1944 cannot be 
measured entirely in terms of kilowatt-hours delivered. The Admin- 
istration’s far-sighted policies of establishing interconnections with 
adjoining utilities and providing transmission and generating facili- 
ties in anticipation of war and peacetime needs have contributed im- 
measurably to the present strength and capability of the power pool. 
The western group of utilities, in particular, would have been ham- 
pered greatly in providing power to wartime loads had the Adminis- 
tration’s policies not been followed. The policies were formulated in 
consultation with the War Production Board and voluntarily placed 
into effect in advance of Order No. L94 of the War Production Board 
which applied to all utilities of the United States. Even without cur- 
tailment of oil-fired generation, the individual capabilities of prac- 
_ tically every utility would have been inadequate to serve its loads 
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without assistance, directly or indirectly, from the Bonneville-Grand 
Coulee system. 

Three interconnections with other utilities were added during the 
fiscal year, two at 115 kilovolts with the Pacific Power & Light Co. at 
Vernita, and Pasco, Wash., and one at 13.2 kilovolts with the North- 
western Electric Co. at J. D. Ross substation. The first two, which 
stem from the acquisition of all Pacific Power & Light Co. property in 
the vicinity of Hanford, Wash., by the United States Army, replace 
the Hanford interconnection as a point of delivery to the company’s 
main system. This interconnection continues in effect, however, as 
a point of delivery to the Washington Water Power Co.-Pacific Power 
& Light Co. combination via the 115-kilovolt lines acquired by the 
Army. . 

The third interconnection was made at the request of the North- 
western Electric Co. to supply additional hydro energy to that system 
for displacing fuel-generated energy in the Postland area. Prepara- 
tions for a fourth interconnection with the Portland General Electric 
Co. at St. Johns substation at 11.5 kilovolts were also under way at 
the close of the year. Both of these installations are considered 
temporary, pending completion by the Portland General Electric 
Co. of another interconnection with the Administration’s 115-kilovolt 
system near Harborton (West Portland), Oreg. 

Approximately 50 percent of the electric energy consumed in the 5 
northwest States during the past fiscal year was generated at the 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee power plants and distributed over the 
Federal transmission system. At the end of the year the peaking 
capacity of the Administration’s system was approximately 50 percent 
of the combined 5-State hydro generating capacity, and 44 percent 
of the total generating capacity. The use of Columbia River energy 
for displacing oil-fired steam energy in the Seattle and Portland 
areas saved approximately 3,500,000 barrels of critical fuel oil during 
the year. Without these contributions by the Administration, the 
effectiveness of the power pool would have been seriously impaired. 

Tabulations of energy receipts and deliveries which follow indicate 
the scope of the Administration’s contribution to the effectiveness of 
the power pool’s operation through the use of interconnections during 
this fiscal year. It should be noted in the tabulation, “Power Pool 
Operations,” that the amount of energy delivered to the adjoining 
utilities for their own use is listed separately. The amounts scheduled 
in the column designated “Other” include energy transferred to the 
Bonneville Power Administration customers and energy losses in 
connection with such transfers. 
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WARTIME Power Loaps 


Transmission facilities, also, have operated at capacity throughout | ° 
the year, and in a number of instances, under conditions of extreme 
overload. A noteworthy example is the No. 1. Covington-Coulee 23), 
000-volt line which has carried, for weeks at a time, over 210, 
kilowatts of power, often reaching peaks of 230,000 kilowatts, an 7 
amount greatly in excess of its normal operating limit of 17500 4° 
kilowatts. Transformer banks in many of the system’s substation | 
have been repeatedly loaded beyond rated capacity. This conditim }-- 
has required the installation of forced-air-cooling, portable fans ani § * 
temporary or semipermanent water sprays in order to permit contint- 
ous overloads as high as 60 percent above normal ratings in some 
instances. | 

Transmission costs have been reduced during the year, in spite of 
the strains placed on personnel and equipment. Total transmission | 
expense has increased only 12.8 percent over the fiscal year 1943, while |: 
the transmission expense per kilowatt-hour delivered has decreased | 
83.4 percent. Unit operating and maintenance costs have also shown | 
a decrease. 

By operating all facilities at maximum capacity during the past fis 
cal year, the Bonneville Power Administration has been able to meet 
not only all power demands of its own war customers but to supply 
other utility systems in the Northwest Power Pool with 1,810,602,501 
kilowatt-hours for meeting requirements of their own systems. This 
was more than double the previous year’s deliveries to other utility 
systems in the Northwest Power Pool. 


Tue NortHwest Power Poo. 


But the Administration’s contribution to the effectiveness and suc | 
cess of the Northwest Power Pool during fiscal year 1944 cannot be | 
measured entirely in terms of kilowatt-hours delivered. The Admin ' 
istration’s far-sighted policies of establishing interconnections with 
adjoining utilities and providing transmission and generating facil: — 
ties in anticipation of war and peacetime needs have contributed im 
measurably to the present strength and capability of the power poo: 
The western group of utilities, in particular, would have been ham 
pered greatly in providing power to wartime loads had the Adminis 
tration’s policies not been followed. The policies were formulated 1 
consultation with the War Production Board and voluntarily placed 
into effect in advance of Order No. L94 of the War Production Board 
which applied to all utilities of the United States. Even without cur 
tailment of oil-fired generation, the individual capabilities of pre 
tically every utility would have been inadequate to serve its loa 
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without assistance, directly or indirectly, from the Bonneville-Grand 
_ Coulee system. 
Three interconnections with other utilities were added during the 
_ fiscal year, two at 115 kilovolts with the Pacific Power & Light Co. at 
_ Vernita, and Pasco, Wash., and one at 13.2 kilovolts with the North- 
_ western Electric Co. at J. D. Ross substation. The first two, which 
_ stem from the acquisition of all Pacific Power & Light Co. property in 
__ the vicinity of Hanford, Wash., by the United States Army, replace 
_ the Hanford interconnection as a point of delivery to the company’s 
‘main system. This interconnection continues in effect, however, as 
_ apoint of delivery to the Washington Water Power Co.-Pacific Power 
_ & Light Co. combination via the 115-kilovolt lines acquired by the 
~ Amy. | 
' The third interconnection was made at the request of the North- 
_ western Electric Co. to supply additional hydro energy to that system 
_ for displacing fuel-generated energy in the Postland area. Prepara- 
- Uons for a fourth interconnection with the Portland General Electric 
~ Co. at St. Johns substation at 11.5 kilovolts were also under way at 
the close of the year. Both of these installations are considered 
‘temporary, pending completion by the Portland General Electric 
~ Co. of another interconnection with the Administration’s 115-kilovolt 
system near Harborton (West Portland), Oreg. 
Approximately 50 percent of the electric energy consumed in the 5 
— horthwest States during the past fiscal year was generated at the 
- Bonneville and Grand Coulee power plants and distributed over the 
Federal transmission system. At the end of the year the peaking 
capacity of the Administration’s system was approximately 50 percent 
of the combined 5-State hydro generating capacity, and 44 percent 
of the total generating capacity. The use of Columbia River energy 
for displacing oil-fired steam energy in the Seattle and Portland 
areas saved approximately 3,500,000 barrels of critical fuel oil during 
the year. Without these contributions by the Administration, the 
effectiveness of the power pool would have been seriously impaired. 
Tabulations of energy receipts and deliveries which follow indicate 
the scope of the Administration’s contribution to the effectiveness of 
the power pool’s operation through the use of interconnections during 
this fiscal year. It should be noted in the tabulation, “Power Pool 
Operations,” that the amount of energy delivered to the adjoining 
utilities for their own use is listed separately. The amounts scheduled 
- in the column designated “Other” include energy transferred to the 
Bonneville Power Administration customers and energy losses in 
Connection with such transfers. 
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WARTIME Power Loans 


Transmission facilities, also, have operated at capacity C27 +. 
the year, and in a number of instances, under conditions Gf ex 
overload. A noteworthy example is the No. 1 Covington-C. .-. 
000-volt line which has carried, for weeks at a time, over 2. 
kilowatts of power, often reaching peaks of 230.000 ki.war- 
amount greatly in excess of its normal operating limit of 7 
kilowatts. Transformer banks in many of the system's +.'—1 
have been repeatedly loaded beyond rated capacity. This a- 
has required the installation of forced-air-cooling, portable fa-. 
temporary or semipermanent water sprays in order to pertnit::¢ 
ous overloads as high as 60 percent above normal rat. + - 
Instances. 

Transmission costs have been reduced during the year, in -: 
the strains placed on personnel and equipment. Total trar< - 
expense has increased only 12.8 percent over the fiscal year 12". 7 
the transmission expense per kilowatt-hour delivered has dev. 
33.4 percent. Unit operating and maintenance costs have ais - 
a decrease. 

By operating all facilities at maximum capacity during the p.> 2 
cal year, the Bonneville Power Administration has been at! + 
not only all power demands of its own war customers but t -. 
other utility systems in the Northwest Power Pool with Ls!) .+— 
kilowatt-hours for meeting requirements of their own sy-tece. 
was more than double the previous year’s deliveries to otler z. 
systems in the Northwest Power Pool. 


THE NorTHWEST Power Poou | 


But the Administration’s contribution to the effectivenms. a - 
cess of the Northwest Power Pool during fiscal year 1944 a’: 
measured entirely in terms of kilowatt-hours delivered. The A- 
istration’s far-sighted policies of establishing interconnectic:. t 
adjoining utilities and providing transmission and generating 4 
ties in anticipation of war and peacetime needs have contri. s 2 
measurably to the present strength and capability of the power FE, 
The western group of utilities, in particular, would have bx: — FF, 
pered greatly in providing power to wartime loads had the Au 
tration’s policies not been followed. The policies were farz uo +. 
consultation with the War Production Board and voluntar.Js 5 -* 
into effect in advance of Order No. L94 of the War Productis. b+ 
which apphed to all utilities of the United States. Even wit). - Fy 


tauilment of oil-fired generation, the individual capabilites ef c7 
tically every utihty would have been inadequate to serve its. 4 
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hout assistance, directly or indirectly, from the Bonneville-Grand 
ulee system. 
Chree interconnections with other utilities were added during the 
sal year, two at 115 kilovolts with the Pacific Power & Light Co. at 
rnita, and Pasco, Wash., and one at 13.2 kilovolts with the North- 
stern Electric Co. at J. D. Ross substation. The first two, which 
m from the acquisition of all Pacific Power & Light Co. property in 
> vicinity of Hanford, Wash., by the United States Army, replace 
> Hanford interconnection as a point of delivery to the company’s 
in system. This interconnection continues in effect, however, as 
oint of delivery to the Washington Water Power Co.-Pacific Power 
Light Co. combination via the 115-kilovolt lines acquired by the 
‘my. 
The third interconnection was made at the request of the North- 
‘stern Electric Co. to supply additional hydro energy to that system 
r displacing fuel-generated energy in the Postland area. Prepara- 
ms for a fourth interconnection with the Portland General Electric 
». at St. Johns substation at 11.5 kilovolts were also under way at 
e close of the year. Both of these installations are considered 
mporary, pending completion by the Portland General Electric 
o. of another interconnection with the Administration’s 115-kilovolt 
‘stem near Harborton (West Portland), Oreg. 
Approximately 50 percent of the electric energy consumed in the 5 
orthwest States during the past fiscal year was generated at the 
onneville and Grand Coulee power plants and distributed over the 
ederal transmission system. At the end of the year the peaking 
apacity of the Administration’s system was approximately 50 percent 
f the combined 5-State hydro generating capacity, and 44 percent 
{ the total generating capacity. The use of Columbia River energy 
or displacing oil-fired steam energy in the Seattle and Portland 
reas saved approximately 3,500,000 barrels of critical fuel oil during 
he year. Without these contributions by the Administration, the 
ffectiveness of the power pool would have been seriously impaired. 
Tabulations of energy receipts and deliveries which follow indicate 
he scope of the Administration’s contribution to the effectiveness of 
he power pool’s operation through the use of interconnections during 
his fiscal year. It should be noted in the tabulation, “Power Pool 
Jperations,” that the amount of energy delivered to the adjoining 
itilities for their own use is listed separately. The amounts scheduled 
in the column designated “Other” include energy transferred to the 
Bonneville Power Administration customers and energy losses In 
connection with such transfers. 
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Bonneville-Grand Coulee generation (kilowatt-hours) ‘ 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1944 


1943 
Bonneville plant. 2. 3 coc eee es eee ee ee Ag 2, 801, 480, 400 3, 488, 873, 92 
Grand Coulee plant........2222 2.2.02 ee eee ee ee ee eee 2, 816, 955, 729 5, 751, 520, 210 
TOUGNS cate S acs tues eile une ees ace teu cs eeweeade sees 5, 618, 436, 129 9, 240, 304, 202 


Power pool operations—Scheduled interchange* 


Scheduled from BPA (kilo 
Scheduled to watt-hours) 
Agency BPA (kilo- 
watt-hours) 
For own use Other 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co.._....-_--.------- 2. eee 13, 085, 000 339, 671, 000 168, 826, 00 
Tacoma City Light.............-.--2-- eee eee 122, 672, 000 222, 018, 000 129, 006, (00 
Seattle City! NIG Loe fata as oot i a ae meee bee Peeeaaocewacn 220, 382, 000 |_............. 
Washington-Pacific System............-..--..-.------------|-------------- 227, 548, 347 137, 115, 858 
Portland (3. By Co cd oe ee os Soenea bison bs cows coc@endd 24, 000 800, 983, 160 63, 310, S40 
TPOUO) 22. ccc ecatoonoe ot cece oa eee eons eke 135, 781,000 | 1,810, 602, 507 499, 258, 63 


1 The other members of the Northwest Power Pool—Northwestern Electric Co. and power systems in 
Utah, Montana, and Idaho—are not directly interconnected with the Bonneville-Grand Coulee system. 


IV. POWER SALES 


The Bonneville Power Administration continued to supply power 
to a major share of the Pacific Northwest’s war loads during the 
past fiscal year, approximately 89 percent of all power generated at 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee dams going either directly to the 
Administration’s war customers, or to other utility systems in the 
region to help them meet their war loads. 

By June 30, 1944, the Administration had in effect 91 executed 
power and éxchange contracts, with a total over-all contract demand 
of 1,054,612 kilowatts. This represented an increase of 143,860 kilo- 
watts during the fiscal year. On a contract basis, these demands 
were divided as follows: 

Industrial sales of 894,600 kilowatts; military establishments 23,250 
kilowatts; cooperatives 9,170 kilowatts; public or peoples’ utility dis- 
tricts 48,200 kilowatts; municipalities, 5,725 kilowatts; and privately 
owned utility companies 73,667 kilowatts. In addition two munici- 
palities and two private utilities are being served under exchange 
contracts. 


THe PuBLic Péwks MARKET 


Three new public-owned power agencies signed contracts during 
the year, and six new contracts were executed with existing public- 
agency customers of the Bonneville Power Administration. This 
brought the total of “public agency” contracts in force at the end of 
the fiscal year to 54 with a total contract demand of 63,095 kilowatts 
as compared with a total of 59,685 a year ago. While this increas 
in contract demand is comparatively small, a better indication of 
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public-agency growth is gained by a comparison of power consump- 
tion figures for the two years. Continuing the upward trend of 
previous years, the sale of power to publicly owned and operated 
power distribution agencies, excluding Tacoma and Seattle, by the 
Bonneville Power Administration increased 60.2 percent, rising from 
a total of 176,723,021 kilowatt-hours in fiscal 1943 to 283,081,561 
kilowatt hours in fiscal 1944. | 

Public utility districts led the field in increased power use with 
total 1944 purchases from the Bonneville Administration of 214,923,- 
990 kilowatt-hours at a cost of $607,350, as compared with 1943 figures 
of 123,518,776 kilowatt-hours at a cost of $364,546. Sales to co- 
. operatives rose from 27,467,193 kilowatt-hours to 37,671,071, while 
revenues increased from $122,839 in fiscal 1943 to $162,756. Sales to 
municipalities, exclusive of Tacoma and Seattle, climbed from 25,737,- 
052 in 1943 to 30,486,500 in 1944, and revenue received increased from 
$99,212 to $113,256. 

The cumulative list of public agency contracts follows: 


Contracts with public agencies as of June 30, 1944 


Contract 


Date of 
Name of purchaser demand in 
kilowatts execution 
I. Public or peoples’ utility districts: 
Central’ Lincola!: oc oe <2 eset occa ct cee eel ieurc tes, bas oieeudccoeecece (3) Feb. 25, 1942 
Clark County, Wash. No. 1. .....-...2-2-- 2-2 eee ene enn ee ee 10,250 | Aug. 1,1942 
Cats anle d\n co cc so ewes a eueteSadenctoatundtetdcouseucnesutass 800 Mar. 4, 1942 
Colmbia:- River}. 3 6 oo. nein i corestebecdeckcacce wceccudenceckecctes (2) Dec. 18, 1942 
Cowlitz County, Wash. No. 1.222.222.2220 eee eee eee 5,000 | May 16, 1944 
Grant County, Wash. No. 25..........--......-......---..---..---.--eee 370 | June 12, 1942 
Grays Harbor Co., Wash. No. 1.._.......---.----------------------+---- 3,000 | Nov. 1,193 
Kittitas County, Wash. No. 1.._..........------..-..-.--..-.------2.-- July 23, 1943 
Klickitat County, Wash. No. 1 ¢_._..._.......-_....-.__-.---..---------- 7575 | June 3, 1942 
Lewis County, Wash. No. 1....-.--22-- 22-2 400 | May 1, 1942 
Nehalem Basin ¢___.._...._..__..__-_.---__--- eee ee eee eee eee eee (2) July 9, 1942 
Northern Wasco County ¢._............--------------- een nee eee eee ee 4,000 | Oct. 28, 1940 
Pacific County, Wash. No. 2.........-.-.----- eee eee eee 980 | Sept. 8, 1941 
Skamania County, Wash. No. 18._...2-2 222-22 e eee eee 925} Apr. 9, 1942 
Stevens County, Wash.‘.........2.2- 2 enn een ene eens (2) Oct. 8, 1943 
Tillamook County ‘...-.-.-.--.-----------0 cee eeeee eee e ee eee eee eee 2,000 | May 15, 1940 
Union County teen wot teeta ee we eeee etude s dueasee setae et ua @) Mar. 2, 1942 
Wahkiakum County, Wash. No. 1_..............--.-------------------- : 700 | Feb. 17, 1943 
Whatcom County, Wash. No. 1 4._._.....--.----------------------- eee 16, 500 | May 15, 1942 
Yakima County, Wash. No. 1 4......_....-...-.-.--....-.---.----2-.2--- 2,500 | July 9, 1941 
WOtAL fo5 nso cece aces cdeuhaueee es weeeen dns deeudt neue aeseesdwcs 48, 200 
Ol. Municipalities: 
Canby. Ore 8 osc ci te awn nsec edule dea eseeeb: 300 | Dec. 22, 1939 
Cascade Locks, Oreg.. .----- 22 ne eee eee ee eee eee eee eens 200 | Feb. 14, 1939 
COCR CPBIIN. WW BSB nono hi yas owen Seeceeen a cL lao tes 300 | Feb. 13, 1940 
D OPCE NG eae te ek eta ul ee eg Wis tinea sie ysutdce ale vce melee ciee 250 | Mar. 14, 1941 
Ellensburg, Wash.................... eee 2,000 | Apr. 1,1942 
BUSENe “Ore ooo oo oon oo so wien d cacao Ska cndcachwudaawlanneocexiuseaees (11) Aug. 20, 
Forest Grove, OPO iis nae sh da eee ca eiels et acee tL cals ar eee 750 | Nov. 7, 1939 
Grand Coulee, Wash. ...._......_..-.------ one eee enn ee eee eee eee 525 | Mar. 6, 1943 
MeMinniville, Oreg.. 2-2. oso vad wen secede nee cktw oul ccack wees ee 1,000 | Jan. 13,1940 
onmouth, Oreg.............- 0-2 eee eee cee ee cece nee eee eee eeeeee May 1, 1942 
DOACCIOS WASH ceo hee ee eat en te ee eps aula ye a taeitee a i May 6,1 
BOOMIOS VW OSD ois So ce ee ten abc ete bun see tesee qu Mar. 5, 1940 
OCR ee le es Sa Sao ec ad dee Cate Gun Wes ke ue eects 5, 725 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Contracts with public agencies as of June 30, 1944—Continued 


Contract 


¢ Date of 
Name of purchaser demand in , 
kilowatts Sees 
LII. Cooperatives: 
Benton-Lincoln Electric Cooperative, Inc. .-.....---.-----.----------+-- 400 | Oct. 9,102 
Benton Rural Electric Association, Inc.!?_.......................-------- 325 | June 4, 1¥2 
Big Bend Electric Cooperative, Inc.3......._..._......-.------------+--- 260 | June 11,1%2 
Blachly-Lane County Cooperative Electric Association 3._.............- 50 | Oct. 7, 1%! 
Clearwater Valley Light & Power Association, Inc.3........_....__....-- 7 June 17, 16? 
Columbia County Rural Electric Association... ............--..--------- 300 | Dec. 1,162 
Coos Electric Cooperative 4.............---2----- ene eee eee eee (?) Feb. 29, 144 
Douglas Electric Cooperative, Inc.!°...._.2. 2222-2 eee ee eee 625 | July 1,1%2 
Idaho County Light & Power Association, Inc.5....................----- 160 | June & 130 
Inland Empire Rural Electrification, Inc.§...._.._. eae Aare aN 1,400 | May 2132 
Kootenai County Rural Electrification Association §.........--.2.-.22--- 210 | June 9, 44. 
Lincoln Electric Cooperative, Inc. _............----------------- eee ee 700 | May 20,14? 
Nehalem Valley Coop. Electric Association !2_...-...2.22.202222222-...-- 100 | Jaly 1,198 
Nespelem Valley Electric Cooperative, Inc. ...........-..........-2----- 160 | June 25, 14: 
Northern Idaho Rural Electrical Rehabilitation Association, Ine.d __.__. 400 | Apr. 2, 19%) . 
Okanogan County Electric Cooperative, Inc.§..-.......--- 2-22-22 - ee. 120 | June & 1942 
Pend Oreille County Elec. Cooperative, Inc.§.................----------- 200 | May 1,743 
Salem Electric Cooperative Association. ................--.2.-.22--222 eee. 700 | Apr. 26,144 
Stevens County Electric Cooperative, Inc.§._.....-.... ...22-.--.2----- 310 | June 2,1%- 
Umatilla Electric Coooperative Association '3._.._-....2....2.-.2.-.- peeey 1,350 | Aug. 22, 32 
Wasco Electric Cooperative, Inc.....................22.-2--22---2------- 200 | Dec. 1, 1%2 
TOU och ier ce tase eee Sec oe Esa e alan Reece ates 8, 670 
IV. Irrigation districts: 
Vera Irrigation District ¢._.......--.--.-22 22-2 eee ee eee eee 600 | Apr. 4,194 
pang (otal ec st ot cts tenet eat a ea ees oe te rhe eed 63, 095 


1 Operating but at present not served by B. P. A. 

2 No contract demand specified. 

3 Operating but at present has only an emergency Service connecticn with B. P. A. 

4 Not yet in operation. 

5 Served via W. W. P. Co. 

$ Served (at Condit point of delivery) via P. P.& L.Co. — 

? Total of three points of delivery, only one of which is energized or constructed, viz: Condit, 100 kilowatts, 
North Dalles, 125 kilowatts; Goldendale, 350 kilowatts. 7 

§ Served via P. P. & L. Co. at White Salmon River point of delivery, but directly by B. P. A. at North 
Bonneville and Bonneville dam delivery points. 

* Served via P. G. E. Co. 

10 Served via C. O. P. Co. 

11 Interchange. 

12 Served via P. P.& L.Co. . 

13 Not energized; completion of line to connect with Eugene substation deferred for duration. 


PROGRESS OF PUBLICLY OWNED AGENCIES 


The trend toward post-war thinking and planning was evidenced 
during the year by the increased activity on the part of the North- 
west’s publicly owned and operated power distribution agencies. -\ 
significant move during the year was the concerted effort on the part 
of the city of Seattle and the public utility districts in the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co.’s service area to purchase the company’ 
distribution properties on a system-wide basis. The public agencies 
requested the Bonneville Power Administration to participate by 
acquiring the major generating and transmission properties, and by 
serving as negotiating agent for the transaction. 

In February 1948, the public utiltiy districts and the city of Seattle 
authorized the Bonneville administrator to act as negotiator for pur- 
chase of the properties to be acquired by the public utility districts 
and the city. The Secretary of the Interior also authorized the 
administrator to negotiate for the purchase of the company’s major 


‘je ee eee 


ae ae ae ae, 
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generation and transmission facilities, contingent on congressional 
approval and appropriation of funds. 

An offer of $90,000,000 for the Puget properties was submitted on 
behalf of the public utility districts, the city of Seattle, and the 
Bonneville Power Administration to the company’s board of directors 
on May 18, 1944. The offer was rejected on April 13, 1944, on the 
grounds that it was not made by an agency giving proof that it had 
the legal power to acquire such properties and evidence of its ability 
to finance the acquisition. - 


V. CONSTRUCTION PROGRESS 


The Branch of Engineering and Operations continued to prosecute 
vigorously its curtailed wartime construction program during the 
year. In spite of handicaps imposed by wartime restrictions, the 
critical shortage of skilled manpower, and manufacturing delays, all 
energization dates were met promptly and, in many instances, well in 
advance of the customers’ requirements. 

Transmission-line facilities placed in service during the year in- 
cluded Spokane-Trentwood Line No. 2, Willamina-Grand Ronde 
Line, Boyer-Tillamook Line, Salem Alumina Line, Longview-Colum- 
bia Way Line No. 2, and Bradford Island Crossing No. 4. 

New substations were placed in service at Tillamook and the 
Salem Alumina plant; switching stations were placed in service at 
Pasco and Willamina; and the Earlington switching station was 
removed and reconstructed at South Renton. 

Major additions to substations during the year included: Trans- 
formers at Spokane, Tillamook, and Bayview; a.temporary trans- 
former at the Salem Alumina plant; transformer cooling fans at Mid- 
way and St. Johns; shortwave radio stations at Covington and 
Midway ; construction of 230-kilovolt line terminal facilities at Midway 
for the Hanford No. 1 and No. 2 lines; 230-kilovolt and 115-kilovolt 
switchgear additions at Midway; installation of synchronous con- 
densers at Spokane and Troutdale; and installation of static con- 
densers at Alcoa. | 

Major projects still under construction at the close of the fiscal 
year included a second 230,000-volt, 183-mile line from Grand Coulee 
dam to Covington, Wash., near Seattle; a second 230-kilovolt trans- 
former bank at the Midway substation, and condenser installations 
at two other major substations. 

The following tabulation shows, by comparison with fiscal year 
1943, the system additions constructed during fiscal year 1944. Gen- 
erating facilities installed at Bonneville and Grand Coulee by the 
United States Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation, respec- 
tively, are included for completeness. 
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Facilities placed in service 


Inetalled Fieral year : ins Tue 
at end of . 
Type fiscal vear | oe 


1943 | Added Reasure * 


Generation (kilovolt-amperes): | 


Grand Coulee (including house unit)................- 484,900 X34. ove. e 
Bunneviile «ooo. oo cc Fe oes el wk yates few oh aah 410,400 |) ° Jom 
SOLAN cee ato cee awe ea eae beet te aie ees 894.40) 432, (RD , 
Transmission lines (circuit mallee): ir - 
Za UAC ONES 2. on coe eee ast he Bee een alte SU sais 1,093.25)... 
115 kilovolts ..2....0.222....04. Sen aah Cente Disa eat, | 1,%a 3 4ai4 
69 kilovolts and lower_...............--2...-..------ 323.0 ! 6 
POCA x- fooc he eee tie ae Meee oa ecdnesl 434 7 | &3 2 
Substation facilitics: hie wes ee 
Transformation (kilovolt-amperes)....-....02002.22-. 2,050,579) ITS AAW mw us 
Static condensers (kilovolt-amperes) 220.0022. Lo... 1s, SS) 12. ‘sm 
Synchronous condensers (kilovolt -amperes) Panis. wees oi 182,500) Tu, 10) is 
Substations (number). .00.00.2202...2....--. ee ee 43 2 
Switching stations (uumber)..........2..20..222-.2.2- | 8 3 ‘ 


VI. FINANCIAL STATUS 


The financial position of the administration is indicate: > 
accompanying balance sheet for June 30, 1944. This statec--. 
been prepared from cost records maintained by the admiti+: 
accordance with the uniform system of accounts prescr.te: °° 
Irederal Power Commission for electric utilities operating uz > 
Federal Power Act. The balance sheet reveals an inve-tn.ert.°é 
842.588 in electric plant before deducting the depreciation p~+-7- 
$3.239.330. leaving a net of $71.603.258. The plant investme:t - 
only the transmission lines, substations, and related fac: + 
amount is included in the plant account for the generating fs .~- 
the Grand Coulee and Bonneville projects inasmuch as thee 17 - 
are under the jurisdiction of other agencies. Information su; ° 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the United States Army Er, ~- 
regard to the investment In generating projects as of June 3.1 = 
given below. The data exclude interest during construction w-- 
subject to account review. 


Item | Bonneville | Grand Cone es 
Dam Darn 
Joint purposes facilities oo... zr Sg. “Bebe eeteca.s : (is 471 gan git” “x ® 6 7 
Direct power facilities ye wos Sh Pe J. ee NN 7 
Direct navigation Ciwrlities ; of ee A 4, ews oe 
Direct irrigation facilities 2 _. sue Be os re S Me l« > 
Total. ........... .... bx eae E20 Masse Ba sines ere i), ORD, S2U Meer Sea, » ' 


The tenth and last generating unit at the Bonneville Dam 
stalled in December 1943. The estimated remaining in vestnet . 
quired to complete this project was only $2,400,000 as ‘of Jure 
At the Grand Coulee project the ultimate investment is et.22"* > 
$487.000.000, of which $280,800,000 is direct investment fer .- 3 
works, 
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Bonneville Power Administration balance sheet, June 30, 1944 
Assets and other debits 


ity plant._... 2222... acucan ea erae tia teuee sete eae ee ate Seo .. $74, 842, 588 
g-term note receivable... ..--2. 2 ee eee eee ne eee eee een eee 1 28, 000 
PreGOCY TUNG 62224556. hte obs sn oe ewesotwoceetenreueigness Goals bob be cece s 2 500, 000 
rent and accrued assets: . 
Cash—disbursing officerS........-. 2.222. o eee eee eee ee eee nee $623, 009 
Accounts receivable: 
POWwWer CUSCOMOCIS: 662 os ces os cae ites ee tl ween wedden das ciotcedadascs 1, 522, 028 
WOU OR ces oe is es ee ee a OE Es See, 192, 787 
Accrued utility revenue................2--2 22 e een ee 2, 001, 307 
Materials and supplies._........-.....-.-.----------- ee eee eee eee 2, 253, 913 
Other current and accrued assets......._......-.- 2222-2 eee eee eee 375, 225 
Total current and accrued assets..........._...-. Dla Jake oC St oie Grace 2 6, 968, 260 
fOTPOG CG DIGS 5 2 fo ie esc eo te oa ca eeurew haan ee ecates 652, 786 
tal revenue receipts deposited ...-...-..-.. 2222-22 ee ee ene nnn ne ee ee ee ee eee 36, 457, 168 
iS: 
Emergency (und. 226002. 52260525 cbs ohh sie deus Sees ee wseoe de 2 $500, 000 
Cost of Federal power—preliminary.................----..------------------- 3 13, 913, 891 
ID U@reSt GS PONS6 . ae oh ee ec oy eee ees eee eee oe 4 5, 671, 786 
Operating expense expenditures................----2.-- 2-22 5 8, 980, 648 
TT otal Geduchl0ons 22.24:23. 36 iets ee er aia eee es ae (29, 066, 325) 
Total assets and other debits._..........2 222222 ee ee eee eee 90, 382, 486 
Iiabilities and other credits 
»ngressional appropriations... ..-...-.------------- 2 ene en een ne eee ener eee eee $113, 920, 758 
‘SS: 
Operating expense expenditures................-.2----- 2-2-2 eee eee ene § $8, 980, 648 
Unrequtsitional appropriations... ..-......----..------.---------2 eee eee 32, 667, 066 
"Total Gequctions:2.23..205..002 Fs 22h Sue a eee te eat edie eels (41, 647, 714) 
onations and other Federal aids.............. 2.222222 - ene nn eeeneee eee eee 5, 003, 118 
aderal investments faucecetcecsenct tebe coc sexeustey acnvedusboorentelueceustedusatebancen 77, 276, 162 
urrent and accrued Habilities: 
ACcoUNntS Payable... 2.2205 cess eee eases de ons eee ie Le oecesdedeestoese $320, 106 
Other current liabilities._.............-.-------.------------ @--- = -- oo ono _ 77,660 
Total current and accrued liabilities...._.........20.02-2 222 oe eee ee ee ee een eee 397, 766 
MOlErVOd -CLGQUtS 4240. toon ee eee eee wives ee ae al eee oe eave sdeasutensbes 27, 826 
lOpreciation: FeSOrVGS -.\o.22cccnioscedessece sec ened tered eee ue eG ested acer bek seeder eredenlaass 3, 239, 330 
‘ontributions in aid of construction......-...--.--.- 222.222 ee ee eee eee eee eee 175 
UPDIS 225 28sec ch oboe ote cee neecnee aL Gasee ses soes cerns Sas aeee cou tae vetoed sees Q, 441, 227 
Total liabilities and other credits. .............---- 2222-2 -- 22 - ene nee eee een eee ee 90, 382, 486 


- Figures in parentheses indicate a deduction. 


1 Received pursuant to contract of sale of certain plant to Public Utility District No. 2 of Pacific County, 
Nash. 

3 Created from revenues in accordance with sec. II of the Bonneville Act. 

* Computed at the assumed rate of $0.00075 per kilowatt-hour pending completion of cost allocations and 
inancial agreements as to cost of power. 

‘ Imputed interest on Federal investment. 

‘Expended from appropriations for operations. 


The balance sheet indicates that revenue receipts have been de- 
posited in the United States Treasury in the amount of $36,457,168. 
These receipts are deposited in a special account, except a very small 
portion representing miscellaneous revenue covered directly into the 
Treasury, from which a portion has been or will be allocable to the 
reclamation fund and the remainder has been or will be covered into 
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the Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous receipts. Upon the com- 
pletion of accounting analyses and financial negotiations now under 
way with the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers, War 
Department, the accounts of the Administration will reflect the appli- 
cation of revenues in much the same way as private industries apply 
revenue to meet operating expenses, including the cost of power pro- 
duced at the two Federal dams, interest on the power investment, and 
repayment of the power investment through an amortization schedule. 
Inasmuch as these analyses and agreements have not been completed. 
a consolidated actual financial statement is not available; but the fol- 
lowing pro forma statement for the fiscal year 1944 indicates the ad- 
ministration’s approximate financial position. 


Bonneville Power Administration pro forma statement of consolidated income ( partially 
estimated), fiscal year 1944 
NReVeNUCS wcedetweteleci acess wee eree uw ooucwe wees ews ote $20, 893, 363 
Operating expenses: 
Bonneville Power Administration__._ $3, 377, 487 


Bonneville Dam project_...__..__-- 382, 600 
Grand Coulee Dam project._._.____- 993, 329 
Shasta Units: Rental and _ spccial 
COSSvce sect t hee ea ati 1, 000, 000 
—————— $5, 753, 416 
Depreciation: 
Bonneville Power Administration._.__ 1, 119, 429 
Bonneville Dam project___._-_____- 439, 100 
Grand Coulee Dam project -____-_-_-__- 700, 000 
——-————._ 2, 258, 529 
Total operating revenue deductions. ___..-_-_-..--.----. 222 Le 8, O11, 945 
Net Operating revenue 225 2 225 5cc2t ou nu le eeoses he cet seeks St 12, 881, 41s 


Income deductions (interest): 
Bonneville Power Administration__.__ $1, 846, 057 


Bonneville Dam project. _____-_-_-- 1, 100, 000 

Grand Coulee Dam project... __-__-- 2, 195, 000 
Total income deductions_.__...--.------.--- 2-2 -- Be ben sates ee 5, 141, 047 
Net income from power operations.._._......2.2.2.222-22------- 7, 740, 361 


This pro forma statement is based upon information that is now 
available as to the costs of operating the two generating projects and 
as to the allocation of the joint investment at these projects to power 
purposes. In the event the ultimate :llocations differ from presently 
used assumptions, the indicated power cost will be affected. In ad- 
dition, final figures will reflect adjustments due to the inclusion of 
imterest during construction, and determination of final depreciation 
and amortization policies. Despite the tentative character of the state- 
ments, it is believed that the results are fairly indicative of the answers 
that may finally be developed. 
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he statement for fiscal 1944 reflects the actual revenue, operating 
2nses, depreciation and imputed interest for the Bonneville Power 
ninistration, together with estimates for the expenses, depreciation, 
interest at the two dams allocable to power. The statement also 
cts estimates of the costs at the dams for operation, depreciation 
power facilities including an allocated share of joint items, and 
uted interest on the power investment, both direct and joint. The 
ement thereby indicates the consolidated result of operations, which 
. net income of $7,740,361 for the fiscal year and is available for 
ortizing or repaying the investment. 
ixpenses shown do not include any amounts for the qinepiestion 
special war investments in transmission and feeder line facilities 
10ugh $1,000,000 is allowed in each of the fiscal years 1944 and 1945 
special costs in connection with the installation of two generating 
ts from the Shasta project as a war measure. 
\lthough revenue for fiscal year 1944 exceeded $20,000,000, a very 
stantial proportion of the present revenue is derived from service 
war plants and establishments. Of the 1,010,262 kilowatts of total 
itract demand in active executed contracts, 733,600 kilowatts are in 
lustrial contracts subject to cancellation and an additional 40,850 
owatts are in very short-term industrial contracts. At the Ad- 
nistration’s basic rate of $17.50 per kilowatt-year these cancellable 
1 short-term industrial contracts involve annual revenue of $13,552,- 
5. Under industrial contracts having cancellation provisions the 
al amount of cancellation or termination payments, assuming can- 
(lation of all the contracts effective as of July 1, 1945, would be ap- 
oximately $9,200,000, which amount has been set up as representing 
part the cost of remiarleting the power made available by such con- 
ict cancellations. 
The Bonneville Act and Executive Order 8526 place upon the Ad- 
inistration the responsibility for marketing the power at rates which 
1 make the developments at Bonneville and Grand Coulee financially 
lf-liquidating. The high rate of revenues during the war period, 
nen facilities are operating at extreme overloads and without reserve 
cilities, has resulted in a surplus that may very well prove to be the 
edium through which the administration’s financial responsibility will 
»>met during the immediate post-war reconversion period when it will 
> necessary to develop peacetime markets to use the power that has 
en going into war production. A portion of this surplus should in 
Tect be used now for advance marketing work; the balance will serve 
3a reserve for post-war adjustments. 


Vil. ADVANCE TRANSMISSION PROGRAM 


Contemplated plans for future transmission line construction based 


M regional studies made by the Administration are extensive. It is 
617248457 
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proposed that the main 230,000-volt transmission grid be extended in 
the immediate post-war period to tie into the Bonneville-Coulee sys- 
tem new generating plants such as those planned for the Umatilla, 
Hungry Horse, Cabinet Gorge, and Detroit projects. In addition. 
new 230,000-volt facilities are proposed for the north Puget Sound 
area in order to deliver more energy to pulp and paper mills and to 
meet the demands of expanding industrial growth anticipated in that 
area. 

The over-all transmission capacity of the main system into the Port- 
land area will be increased with new points of delivery. Extensions 
and reinforcements are planned for the lines into the Willamette 
Valley. Also planned are extensions into Union County, Oreg., to 
compensate for power deficiencies in the central Oregon districts. 

‘Contemplated additions to the main transmission grid include lines 
to Clallam and Jefferson Counties in Washington State to increase 
the power supply on the Olympic Peninsula now limited by lack of 
transmission facilities. New lines are planned for Stevens County 
and the Metaline Falls district of Pend Oreille County to provide for 
the expansion of the mining industries in the area. 

Reinforcement of the various substations and feeder lines of the 
Bonneville system is planned to help relieve overloaded conditions of 


facilities and to provide the necessary reserves for normal peacetime — 


service. 

These extensions will bring to the outlying districts of the Pacific 
Northwest a supply of electric power for domestic, agricultural, and 
industrial uses at the lowest rates available in the nation. To deter- 
mine the developmental possibilities in these and all other sections of 
the region, the administration 1s carrying on a program of county- 
wide economic surveys. Ten of these have already been completed 


for counties in the States of Washington and Oregon. A consider- — 


«ble portion of the $127,000 fund appropriated by Congress for market 
development activities will be devoted to the expansion and accelers- 
tion of these studies in preparation for post-war programs. 


Southwestern Power 


Administration 


Douc.tas G. Wricut, Administrator 


HE Southwestern Power Administration, an agency of the De- 
partment of the Interior, was created by order of the Secretary of 
the Interior on August 31, 1943, for the purpose of fulfilling the re- 
quirements of the Executive Orders 9366 and 9373 which provide for 
unified administrative control of (a) the operation of the Grand River 
Dam project and the marketing of the power generated by the project, 
(b) the marketing of power generated by the Norfork Dam project, 
operated by the United States Army Engineers, and (c) the marketing 
of the power generated by the Denison Dam project, also operated by 
‘the United States Army Engineers. 
The Southwestern Power Administration assumed these duties 
on September 1, 1943, with the present Administrator appointed as 
Acting Administrator. | 


GRAND RIVER DAM PROJECT 


The Grand River Dam project was constructed by the Grand River 
Dam Authority, an agency of the State of Oklahoma, under a Public 
Works Administration loan and grant agreement. Construction was 
started in 1938 and the plant began commercial operation May 1, 1941. 
Of the total $25,113,636 estimated cost of the project, $11,113,636 was 
supplied by the Federal Government as a grant and $14,000,000 as a 
loan which is to be repaid by the Grand River Dam Authority from 
revenues of the project. The initial installation was four 15,000-kilo- 
watt generating units and space for two additional units. 

With the power supply for war production becoming critical in 1941, 
the President on November 21 assumed control of the project on behalf 
of the United States under section 16 of the Federal Power Act and 
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designated the Administrator of the Federal Works Agency to oper- 
ate the project and dispose of the power generated. 

Contracts were negotiated for the sale of power to war industries. 
Forty thousand kilowatts of the capacity were committed to the Ark- 
La Electric Cooperative, Inc., for transmission to the Defense Plant 
Corporation’s aluminum plant at Jones Mills, Ark. Other war loads 
served were Camp Gruber near Muskogee, Okla.; the Oklahoma Ord- 
nance Works near Pryor, Okla.; and the Cardox Corporation at Clare- 
more, Okla. 

During the period of Federal control, from November 21, 1941, 
through June 30, 1944, the gross revenue amounted to $3,630,692. 


NORFORK DAM PROJECT 


On June 19, 1943, the President under Executive Order 9353 assigned 
to the Administrator of the Federal Works Agency the additional re- 
sponsibility of marketing the power generated at the Norfork Dam 


project in Arkansas, which is a combined flood control and hydroelec- — 
tric development on the North Fork of the White River. This project — 
was constructed and is to be operated by the United States Army En- — 


gineer Corps. The project was built with an initial installation of one 


35,000-kilowatt generating unit and provision for three additional 


units. The cost of the Norfolk project is approximately $26,000,000. 
Generation for test purposes started on June 18, 1944. Commercial 


operation is expected to begin by December 1944. Meanwhile, the plant — 


is being used to generate emergency power that is vitally needed in the 


southwest area because of unexpectedly heavy war loads and the un- — 


expected failure of some generating equipment on the systems of the 
privately owned utility companies. 


DENISON DAM PROJECT 


The Denison Dam project, built by the United States Army En- 
gineer Corps and located between Texas and Oklahoma on the Red 
River near Denison, Tex., was scheduled for completion in 1944 

The Denison Dam project, like the Norfork project, is a combined 
flood control and hydroelectric development. It is also to be operated 
by the United States Army Engineer Corps. The cost of the Denison 
project is approximately $54,000,000. The initial installation con- 
sists of one 35,000 kilowatt generating unit and provision for four 
additional units. 

The project commenced test operations in June 1944 and is now be- 
ing operated on an emergency basis to supply power in the north Texas 


area. Commercial operation is expected to begin during the first — 


half of 1945. 
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COORDINATED OPERATION OF THE THREE PROJECTS 


Vith three federally controlled projects within a short distance of 
1 other, it was readily apparent that their operations should be co- 
inated to assure maximum efficiency. Since the Secretary of the 
rior was already well experienced in power-marketing operations 
sugh his supervision over the Bonneville Power Administration 
_ the Bureau of Reclamation, the operation of Grand River Dam 
| the marketing of power from all three projects were placed under 
jurisdiction on September 1, 1943. 

‘he Grand River, Denison, and Norfork Dam projects are all con- 
ted to the Southwest power pool transmission network: It is pos- 
e, therefore, to coordinate their operations by arranging for the 
archange of power and energy between projects during periods of 
’ water or in emergencies as well as for meeting high load com- 
ments. When full commercial operation starts, this flexibility of 
hange of energy will permit the Government to make commit- 
nts for each project for considerably more load than it could if each 
ject were operated separately. This gain will directly benefit our 
r effort. 

MARKETING POLICIES 


The Grand River Dam project has its own transmission system 
tich enables it to serve its customers directly and without relying on 
» facilities of others. Interchange agreements with the Public Serv- 
: Co. of Oklahoma and the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. provide 
ind-by and off-peak steam-generated power and energy. 

Project sales approximate 420 million kilowatt-hours of firm energy 
year. 

The Denison and Norfork projects, on the other hand, do not yet 
ive adequate transmission facilities. It was therefore necessary, 
r the time being, to market the power produced by these projects 
rough the existing transmission facilities of the private utility com- 
inies. Under these circumstances it was necessary to negotiate 
yreements whereby the energy would be sold to the nearest private 
ility company and these companies in turn were to pass on to war 
dustries, rural electric cooperatives, and other customers the finan- 
al benefits derived from the purchase of this low cost energy. A 
ntract has been executed for the output of the Denison plant, pro- 
ding among other things for a rate reduction in excess of $400,000 
er year. A similar contract is being negotiated with the Arkansas 
ower and Light Co. for the output of the Norfolk plant. 


Post-War OpporrtuNnIrIEs 


The Grand River Dam project has as customers three municipali- 
es and four Rural Electrification Administration projects. In 
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addition to these it serves a new plant of the Cardox Corporation at 
Claremore, and has a contract to serve the new Goodrich Rubber 
Products plant at Miami, Okla. These are permanent customers 
which are expected to continue in business after the war. The Deni- 
son and Norfork projects do not as yet have any industrial customers. 

The Southwestern Power Administration has an industrial unt 
which is engaged in the promotion of new customers for the area 
that will usé power after the war. This unit is working with the 
various chambers of commerce and civic groups throughout the area 
in the preparation of industrial surveys of the various towns and 
cities in the regions served by the Grand River, Norfork, and Denison 
Dam projects. The Arkansas, Red, and White River Valleys served 
by these projects offer a promising field for industrialization because 
_ of the abundant natural resources and raw materials in their regions. 


While the capacity of the three dams is at present largely required 


for war purposes, there is ample opportunity for post-war operations 
to absorb the entire output of these three projects as well as a num- 
ber of new projects which are to be built by the Army after the war. 
In order to assure proper disposition of this additional power and 
energy, the Southwestern Power Administration is now studying 
post-war market possibilities of the area and the transmission facili- 
ties needed to serve this probable market. 


Bureau of Mines 


R. R. Sayers, Director 


FOREWORD 


N CENTERING every effort on the fulfillment of war assignments, 

the Bureau of Mines in 1944 contributed heavily to the procure- 

ment of adequate mineral commodities for victory and the post-war 
security of the United States. 

The great expansion of domestic production, implemented by in- 
creased imports during the year, assured ample supplies of virtually 
all major metals needed for war and essential civilian use. By adding 
millions of tons to the Nation’s known reserves of critical and essential 
ores and by developing new processes for the utilization of these 
domestic ores, the Bureau not only furthered the war program but 
also strengthened national security and improved the prospect of new 
and better materials for peacetime America. 

The war activities of the Bureau augmented its accumulated know]- 
edge of the mineral resources of the United States and Alaska. The 
urgent demands for metals and minerals prompted the most extensive 
exploratory .program ever attempted. But the urgency of the pro- 
gram at the same time stressed the need for a complete inventory of 
these resources before another national emergency arises. 

Maintaining extreme flexibility in all of its activities, the Bureau 
swiftly shifted the emphasis of its exploration and research programs 
to meet each new requirement. As market analyses and military 
strategy indicated changes in the availability and need for certain 
metals and minerals last year, the Bureau modified its search for such 
traditionally strategic minerals as manganese, chromium, mercury, 
and tungsten, and stressed such minerals as fluorite, beryl, optical 
calcite, and barite instead. 

The exploratory program, conducted in part with the cooperation of 
the Geological Survey and State agencies, made substantial contribu- 
tions toward an adequate supply of all these minerals. In addition, 
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it made known important additional reserves of bauxite, alunite, 
aluminous clay, mica, and the ores of iron, zinc, lead, copper, mo- 
lybdenum, and vanadium, together with workable deposits of nu- 
merous nonmetallics, including fluorspar, graphite, corundum, kyanite, 
sillimanite, celestite, and block talc. 

Thousands of ore samples were analyzed and many of these were 
subjected to benefication tests to determine whether the minerals could 
be feasibly extracted. Laboratories and pilot plants developed suc- 
cessful processes for the production of manganese and chromium 
from domestic low-grade ores and demonstrated methods for the 
' utilization of available low-grade bauxites, alunites, and aluminous 
clays. Metallurgical investigations and ore-dressing studies conducted 
on many zinc, lead-zinc, and other ores extended the lives of existing 
mines and demonstrated the workability of newly developed ore 
bodies. Milling tests on pegmatites yielded acceptable concentrates 
and indicated that, with further refinement, milling may supplant 
wasteful and inefficient hand-sorting of these ores. 

A process developed by Bureau chemists and engineers added a 
new light, strong, and corrosion-resistant metal, titanium, to the 
practicable list of materials of the future. Industry achieved a con- 
siderable reduction in metal losses by adopting techniques evolved 
from the Bureau’s research on the recovery of valuable constituents 
from aluminum and magnesium drosses, powders, and dust. 

With war draining the Nation’s petroleum reserves and hastening 
the day when the United States may have to look elsewhere for motor 
fuels and lubricants, the Bureau completed preliminary plans for an 
extensive research program on producing synthetic liquid fuels from 
coal, oil shale and other materials. Airplanes and automobiles al- 
ready have been operated successfully on synthetic fuels produced in 
the Bureau’s laboratory-scale pilot plant. Now the task is to build 
und operate larger demonstration plants to provide technical knowl- 
edge and make commercially feasible what may possibly become a 
great new post-war industry. The preservation of motorized trans- 
portation and assurance of adequate national defense for future gen- 
erations of Americans are the goals. 

As coal and all other fuel shortages became acute, war industries 
relied more heavily upon the Bureau’s many services in the field of 
solid fuels. The Bureau surveyed the entire beehive coke industry 
and provided technical aid to facilitate production of high-quality 
metallurgical coke of uniform grade for the steel industry. It ex- 
plored coal fields of the West to find new sources of coking coals, ad- 
vised on the substitution of available coals for specialized uses, helped 
mine operators improve the quality of their product, developed safe 
methods of storing subbituminous coal during the slack season to ease 
the manpower shortage, and maintained a consulting service for 10- 
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dustry and Government on fuels and fuel-burning equipment. Mil- 
lions of tons of coal were sampled and tested for Army, Navy, and 
other Government purchasing agents, and the volume of boiler water 
samples analyzed was tripled, saving thousands of dollars and in- 
creasing the efficiency of Federally-operated power plants. 

With the cooperation of industry, the Bureau opened a Nation-wide 
fuel efficiency program to combat waste in the industrial and com- 
mercial use of all types of fuel and energy. 

The Bureau’s research on petroleum and natural gas, conducted 
under stress to meet war objectives, will contribute heavily to the needs 
of the peace era to come. Tosupply more oil for war but at the same 
time prolong the life of the Nation’s oil fields, long-range engineering 
studies were made of producing areas engaged in primary extraction 
and the latest technical information on secondary recovery was col- 
lected and disseminated among operators. Many special reports pre- 
pared for the Petroleum Administration for War aided refiners in 
meeting production schedules on fuel for warplanes, toluene for ex- 
plosives, and other petroleum products. Particularly significant was 
the discovery of new sources of base stock and high-octane compo- 
nents for blending into aviation gasoline. 

By completing and putting into operation three new helium plants 
within a single year, making five in all, the Bureau again met the vast 
helium requirements of the armed forces and, in addition, provided 
considerable quantities for commercial consumers and the scientific 
development of new uses for the post-war period. 

The Bureau made more than 4,000 chemical analyses and control 
tests on explosives and inflammable materials, supplementing its own 
work by placing at the service of the Army, Navy, and other war 
agencies its research facilities and years of experience in testing blast- 
ing materials for the mineral industries. In addition to providing 
technical information needed in designing munitions and safeguard- 
ing manufacturing plants, the Bureau determined inflammability and 
explosibility factors for organic chemicals used in rapidly expanded 
textile, synthetic rubber, and plastics industries, and developed new 
safety standards governing diesel mine locomotives and mine ex- 
plosives. 

With the assistance of the safety, plant-security, and health pro- 
grams of the Bureau of Mines, the mineral industries in 1944 lowered 
accident rates in some fields despite war handicaps, and maintained 
a perfect antisabotage record in all. This is concrete evidence of 
greater safety achievements to come when the end of the war elimi- 
nates the adverse conditions embodied in long hours, inexperienced 
labor, equipment shortages, and the need for maximum production. 

Federal coal mine inspectors visited and revisited hundreds of 
mines in the United States and Alaska, and attributed the innumer- 
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able improvements for protecting life and property not only to Fed- 
eral recommendations but also jointly to company initiative, em- 
ployee cooperation, and State action. The accident-frequency rate 
in mines reinspected by the Bureau declined about 6 percent, and 
coal-mine fatality rates dropped to the lowest point in the industry’s 
history during the first 6 months of 1944. 

Safety engineers and instructors trained 25,000 employees of min- 
ing and affiliated industries in first aid, and thousands more in mine 
rescue and accident-prevention procedures. Bureau men investigated 
mine fires, explosions, and accidents, and often risked their lives par- 
ticipating in rescue and récovery operations after disasters. 

Attributed in a large measure to industry’s cooperation in follow- 
ing Federal suggestions, not a single established case of sabotage 
marred the wartime explosives control and mineral production se 
curity programs of the Bureau of Mines. More than 500,000 licenses, 
including renewals, were issued under the Federal Explosives Act, 
and special investigators for the Bureau inspected 6,000 stores of 
explosives last year. Mineral production security engineers inspected 
. or reinspected approximately 2,000 mines, mills, and smelters, and 
the program was so successful that the staff was curtailed and the 
emphasis shifted to prevention of Penner: losses from fires and 
accidents instead of sabotage. 

Special research studies were made on air senbaminanie and thou- 
safids of air samples containing harmful gases and dusts were ana- 
lyzed for the Army, Navy, and industry. Confidential investigations 
were made for the Navy on indicating instruments which may pro- 
_tect lives in mines after the war as they do now on ships of the fleet. 

Inspections were conducted and recommendations prepared on hy- 
gienic conditions in mines, plants, and Army posts. 

To aid Government and industry in assuring adequate mineral 
commodities for prosecuting the war and for the anticipated advance 
in post-war living standards, the Department of the Interior consoli- 
dated all of its mineral economic services in the Bureau of Mines. 
Now providing accurate and up-to-date information on all phases of 
domestic and foreign mineral production and consumption, these serv- 
ices will be converted swiftly under plans already prepared to help 
peacetime agencies charged with dealing with vital domestic and 
world problems such as disposal of Government-held metal and scrap, 
and unemployment resulting from possible mineral production cur- 
tailments, and with such questions as the international control of 
minerals used in munitions, and equitable distribution of the world’s 
mineral output. 

Collecting, analyzing, and publishing current and periodical data 
on all mineral commodities, the Bureau’s commodity specialists under- 
took many special studies on foreign mineral resources for the War 
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and Navy Departments as the armies of liberation shattered the ram- 
parts of Axis strongholds and took up the complex relief and rehabil- 
itation problems of freed peoples. With victory on the way, the 
Bureau received an increasing number of inquiries on reconversion 
and other post-war problems as Government and industry became 
more aware of the need for market analyses, including adequate infor- 
mation on mineral uses, supply, and potential demand, to guide public 
and commercial policy. 

Demands from industry, war agencies, and the public for published 
information continued to increase. Many bulletins, technical papers, 
handbooks, and Minerals Yearbook chapters were published, but the 
number of copies printed and distributed was held to a minimum 
under a rigid policy of economy. Shortage of paper, difficulties of 
printing, and lack of stenographic help made it necessary to delay 
publication of many other reports. This postponement resulted in a 
flood of telephone and personal calls, consuming hundreds of man- 
hours of the time of the Bureau’s engineers, technicians, and com- 
modity experts. It is hoped that these reports, together with a large 
wartime accumulation of other valuable but still confidential infor- 
mation can be published after victory to service the mineral industries 
and the general public. 


FUTURE WORK 


With some of the Nation’s richest mineral reserves becoming de- 
pleted because of unparalleled military demands, the Bureau of Mines 
has planned for 1945 another extensive program of exploration and re- 
search to develop new domestic sources of these materials as a cushion 
against the needs of a possibly protracted war and the vast deferred 
requirements of the post-war world. 

Working toward its ultimate goal of a complete inventory of the 
mineral resources of the United States and Alaska, the Bureau will 
undertake continent-wide explorations for chromium, manganese, 
nickel, cobalt, copper, fluorspar, lead, zinc, magnesium, mercury, 
molybdenum, tungsten, vanadium, and the many pegmatite and non- 
metallic or industrial minerals. As in the past year, the emphasis 
given the quest for each mineral] will vary with the strategic war 
needs of the moment. 

The Bureau’s engineers, metallurgists, chemists, and other tech- 
nologists will continue to seek and develop the best methods of utiliz- 
ing known and newly proved domestic mineral reserves, a vital part 
in the program of stock-piling for both anticipated and unforeseen 
developments. 

One of the more important projects, an investigation of raw mate- 
rial resources for steel production, will be further developed to assure 
the required steel for an extended war if necessary and to retain for 
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able improvements for protecting life and property not only to Fed: 
eral recommendations but also jointly to company initiative, en- 
ployee cooperation, and State action. The accident-frequency mte 
in mines reinspected by the Bureau declined about 6 percent, ani 
coal-mine fatality rates dropped to the lowest point in the industry’ 
history during the first 6 months of 1944. 

Safety engineers and instructors trained 25,000 employees of mm- 
ing and affiliated industries in first aid, and thousands more in mine 
rescue and accident-prevention procedures. Bureau men investigated 
mine fires, explosions, and accidents, and often risked their lives par- 
ticipating in rescue and récovery operations after disasters. 

Attributed in a large measure to industry’s cooperation in follov- 
ing Federal suggestions, not a single established case of sabotage 
marred the wartime explosives control and mineral production + 
curity programs of the Bureau of Mines. More than 500,000 licenses, 
- including renewals, were issued under the Federal Explosives Ac, 
and special investigators for the Bureau inspected 6,000 stores of 
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ices will be converted swiftly under plans already prepared to help 
peacetime agencies charged with dealing with vital domestic and 
world problems such as disposal of Government-held metal and scrap, — 
and unemployment resulting from possible mineral production ‘r 
tailments, and with such questions as the international control of 
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mineral output. 

Collecting, analyzing, and publishing current and periodical dals 
on all mineral commodities, the Bureau’s commodity specialists under 
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and Navy Departments as the armies of liberation shattered the ram- 
parts of Axis strongholds and took up the complex relief and rehabil- 
itation problems of freed peoples. With victory on the way, the 
Bureau received an increasing number of inquiries on reconversion 
and other post-war problems as Government and industry became 
more aware of the need for market analyses, including adequate infor- 
mation on mineral uses, supply, and potential demand, to guide public 
and commercial policy. | 

Demands from industry, war agencies, and the public for published 
information continued to increase. Many bulletins, technical papers, 
handbooks, and Minerals Yearbook chapters were published, but the 
number of copies printed and distributed was held to a minimum 
under a rigid policy of economy. Shortage of paper, difficulties of 
printing, and lack of stenographic help made it necessary to delay 
publication of many other reports. This postponement resulted in a 
flood of telephone and personal calls, consuming hundreds of man- 
hours of the time of the Bureau’s engineers, technicians, and com- 
modity experts. It is hoped that these reports, together with a large 
wartime accumulation of other valuable but still confidential infor- 
mation can be published after victory to service the mineral industries 
and the general public. 


FUTURE WORK 


With some of the Nation’s richest mineral reserves becoming de- 
pleted because of unparalleled military demands, the Bureau of Mines 
has planned for 1945 another extensive program of exploration and re- 
search to develop new domestic sources of these materials as a cushion 
against the needs of a possibly protracted war and the vast deferred 
requirements of the post-war world. 

Working toward its ultimate goal of a complete inventory of the 
mineral resources of the United States and Alaska, the Bureau will 
undertake continent-wide explorations for chromium, manganese, 
nickel, cobalt, copper, fluorspar, lead, zinc, magnesium, mercury, 
molybdenum, tungsten, vanadium, and the many pegmatite and non- 
metallic or industrial minerals. As in the past year, the emphasis 
given the quest for each mineral will vary with the strategic war 
needs of the moment. 

The Bureau’s engineers, metallurgists, chemists, and other tech- 
nologists will continue to seek and develop the best methods of utiliz- 
ing known and newly proved domestic mineral reserves, a vital part 
in the program of stock-piling for both anticipated and unforeseen 
developments. 

One of the more important projects, an investigation of raw mate- 
nal resources for steel production, will be further developed to assure 
the required steel for an extended war if necessary and to retain for 
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and Navy Departments as the armies of liberation shattered the ram- 
parts of Axis strongholds and took up the complex relief and rehabil- 
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and Navy Departments as the armies of liberation shattered the ram- 
parts of Axis strongholds and took up the complex relief and rehabil- 
itation problems of freed peoples. With victory on the way, the 
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Attributed in a large measure to industry’s cooperation in follov- 
ing Federal suggestions, not a single established case of sabotage | 
marred the wartime explosives control and mineral production 
curity programs of the Bureau of Mines. More than 500,000 licenses, 

- including renewals, were issued under the Federal Explosives At, 
and special investigators for the Bureau inspected 6,000 stores of 
explosives last year. Mineral production security engineers inspected 

_ or reinspected approximately 2,000 mines. mills, and smelters, and { 
the program was so successful that the staff was curtailed and the 
emphasis shifted to prevention of production losses from fires an 
accidents instead of sabotage. ; 

Special research studies were made on air contaminants, and thou } 
sarfids of air samples containing harmful gases and dusts were ant 
lyzed for the Army, Navy, and industry. Confidential investigations 
were made for the Navy on indicating instruments which may pr- 

tect lives in mines after the war as they do now on ships of the fleet. 
“Inspections were conducted and recommendations prepared on hy: 
gienic conditions in mines, plants, and Army posts. | 

To aid Government and industry in assuring adequate miner! 
commodities for prosecuting the war and for the anticipated advan | 
in post-war living standards, the Department of the Interior consol ; 
dated all of its mineral economic services in the Bureau of Mune. - 
Now providing accurate and up-to-date information on all phases of | 
domestic and foreign mineral production and consumption, these se’ 
ices will be converted swiftly under plans already prepared to help 
peacetime agencies charged with dealing with vital domestic and 
world problems such as disposal of Government-held metal and scrap, 
and unemployment resulting from possible mineral production ‘r- 
tailments, and with such questions as the international control of 
minerals used in munitions, and equitable distribution of the world's 
mineral output. 

Collecting, analyzing, and publishing current and periodical data 
on all mineral commodities, the Bureau’s commodity specialists under 
took many special studies on foreign mineral resources for the W# 
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and Navy Departments as the armies of liberation shattered the ram- 
parts of Axis strongholds and took up the complex relief and rehabil- 
itation problems of freed peoples. With victory on the way, the 
Bureau received an increasing number of inquiries on reconversion 
and other post-war problems as Government and industry became 
more aware of the need for market analyses, including adequate infor- 
mation on mineral uses, supply, and potential demand, to guide public 
and commercial policy. | 

Demands from industry, war agencies, and the public for published 
information continued to increase. Many bulletins, technical papers, 
handbooks, and Minerals Yearbook chapters were published, but the 
number of copies printed and distributed was held to a minimum 
under a rigid policy of economy. Shortage of paper, difficulties of 
printing, and lack of stenographic help made it necessary to delay 
publication of many other reports. This postponement resulted in a 
flood of telephone and personal calls, consuming hundreds of man- 
hours of the time of the Bureau’s engineers, technicians, and com- 
modity experts. It is hoped that these reports, together with a large 
wartime accumulation of other valuable but still confidential infor- 
mation can be published after victory to service the mineral industries 
_ and the general public. 


FUTURE WORK 


With some of the Nation’s richest mineral reserves becoming de- 
pleted because of unparalleled military demands, the Bureau of Mines 
_ has planned for 1945 another extensive program of exploration and re- 
search to develop new domestic sources of these materials as a cushion 
against the needs of a possibly protracted war and the vast deferred 
requirements of the post-war world. 

Working toward its ultimate goal of a complete inventory of the 
mineral resources of the United States and Alaska, the Bureau will 
undertake continent-wide explorations for chromium, manganese, 
nickel, cobalt, copper, fluorspar, lead, zinc, magnesium, mercury, 
molybdenum, tungsten, vanadium, and the many pegmatite and non- 
metallic or industrial minerals. As in the past year, the emphasis 
given the quest for each mineral will vary with the strategic war 
needs of the moment. 

The Bureau’s engineers, metallurgists, chemists, and other tech- 
nologists will continue to seek and develop the best methods of utiliz- 
ing known and newly proved domestic mineral reserves, a vital part 
in the program of stock-piling for both anticipated and unforeseen 
developments. 

One of the more important projects, an investigation of raw mate- 
rial resources for steel production, will be further developed to assure 
the required steel for an extended war if necessary and to retain for 
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able improvements for protecting life and property not only to Fed: 
eral recommendations but also jointly to company initiative, em. 
ployee cooperation, and State action. The accident-frequency rate 
in mines reinspected by the Bureau declined about 6 percent, and 
coal-mine fatality rates dropped to the lowest point in the industry’ 
history during the first 6 months of 1944. 

Safety engineers and instructors trained 25,000 employees of mn: 
ing and affiliated industries in first aid, and thousands more in mune 
rescue and accident-prevention procedures. Bureau men investigated 
mine fires, explosions, and accidents, and often risked their lives par- 
ticipating in rescue and récovery operations after disasters. 

Attributed in a large measure to industry’s cooperation in follov- 
ing Federal suggestions, not a single established case of sabotage 
marred the wartime explosives control and mineral production & 
curity programs of the Bureau of Mines. More than 500,000 licenses, 
- including renewals, were issued under the Federal Explosives Att, 
and special investigators for the Bureau inspected 6,000 stores of 
explosives last year. Mineral production security engineers inspected 
_ or reinspected approximately 2,000 mines, mills, and smelters, and 
the program was so successful that the staff was curtailed and the 
emphasis shifted to prevention of production losses from fires ant 
accidents instead of sabotage. 

Special research studies were made on air contaminants, and thou 
sarids of air samples containing harmful gases and dusts were alt: 
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on all mineral commodities, the Bureau’s commodity specialists under- 
took many special studies on foreign mineral resources for the War 
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and Navy Departments as the armies of liberation shattered the ram- 
parts of Axis strongholds and took up the complex relief and rehabil- 
itation problems of freed peoples. With victory on the way, the 
Bureau received an increasing number of inquiries on reconversion 
and other post-war problems as Government and industry became 
more aware of the need for market analyses, including adequate infor- 
- mation on mineral uses, supply, and potential demand, to guide public 
and commercial policy. 

Demands from industry, war agencies, and the public for published 
Information continued to increase. Many bulletins, technical papers, 
~ handbooks, and Minerals Yearbook chapters were published, but the 
number of copies printed and distributed was held to a minimum 
under a rigid policy of economy. Shortage of paper, difficulties of 
printing, and lack of stenographic help made it necessary to delay 
publication of many other reports. This postponement resulted in a 
- flood of telephone and personal calls, consuming hundreds of man- 
hours of the time of the Bureau’s engineers, technicians, and com- 
 mnodity experts. It is hoped that these reports, together with a large 
wartime accumulation of other valuable but still confidential infor- 
_ Ination can be published after victory to service the mineral] industries 
- and the general public. 
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_ With some of the Nation’s richest mineral reserves becoming de- 
_ pleted because of unparalleled military demands, the Bureau of Mines 
~ has planned for 1945 another extensive program of exploration and re- 
search to develop new domestic sources of these materials as a cushion 
against the needs of a possibly protracted war and the vast deferred 
requirements of the post-war world. 

Working toward its ultimate goal of a complete inventory of the 
mmeral resources of the United States and Alaska, the Bureau will 
undertake continent-wide explorations for chromium, manganese, 
nickel, cobalt, copper, fluorspar, lead, zinc, magnesium, mercury, 
molybdenum, tungsten, vanadium, and the many pegmatite and non- 
_ metallic or industrial minerals. As in the past year, the emphasis 

given the quest for each mineral will vary with the strategic war 
needs of the moment. 

The Bureau’s engineers, metallurgists, chemists, and other tech- 
nologists will continue to seek and develop the best methods of utiliz- 
ing known and newly proved domestic mineral reserves, a vital part 
in the program of stock-piling for both anticipated and unforeseen 
developments. 

One of the more important projects, an investigation of raw mate- 
rial resources for steel production, will be further developed to assure 
the required steel for an extended war if necessary and to retain for 
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able improvements for protecting life and property not only to Fet- 
eral recommendations but also jointly to company initiative, em- |. 
ployee cooperation, and State action. The accident-frequency rite 
in mines reinspected by the Bureau declined about 6 percent, and 
coal-mine fatality rates dropped to the lowest point in the industry’s | 
history during the first 6 months of 1944. 

Safety engineers and instructors trained 25,000 employees of mn 
ing and affiliated industries in first aid, and thousands more in mune 
rescue and accident-prevention procedures. Bureau men investigated 
mine fires, explosions, and accidents, and often risked their lives par- 
ticipating in rescue and recovery operations after disasters. 

Attributed in a large measure to industry’s cooperation in follov- 
ing Federal suggestions, not a single established case of sabotagt 
marred the wartime explosives control and mineral production 
curity programs of the Bureau of Mines. More than 500,000 licenses, 
including renewals, were issued under the Federal Explosives At, 
and special investigators for the Bureau inspected 6,000 stores of 
explosives last year. Mineral production security engineers inspectel 
_ or reinspected approximately 2,000 mines. mills, and smelters, and 
the program was so successful that the staff was curtailed and the 
emphasis shifted to prevention of production losses from fires an! 
accidents instead of sabotage. . 

Special research studies were made on air contaminants, and thou: 
safids of air samples containing harmful gases and dusts were alt | 
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To aid Government and industry in assuring adequate mineral 
commodities for prosecuting the war and for the anticipated advanc 
in post-war living standards, the Department of the Interior consoli- 
dated all of its mineral economic services in the Bureau of Mune. 
Now providing accurate and up-to-date information on all phases of 
domestic and foreign mineral production and consumption, these sr 
ices will be converted swiftly under plans already prepared to help 
peacetime agencies charged with dealing with vital domestic aid 
world problems such as disposal of Government-held metal and scrap, 
and unemployment resulting from possible mineral production cur 
tailments, and with such questions as the international control of 
minerals used in munitions, and equitable distribution of the worlds 
mineral output. 

Collecting, analyzing, and publishing current and periodical dats 
on all mineral commodities, the Bureau’s commodity specialists under- 
took many special studies on foreign mineral regources for the War 
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and Navy Departments as the armies of liberation shattered the ram- 
parts of Axis strongholds and took up the complex relief and rehabil- 
itation problems of freed peoples. With victory on the way, the 
Bureau received an increasing number of inquiries on reconversion 
and other post-war problems as Government and industry became 
more aware of the need for market analyses, including adequate infor- 
mation on mineral uses, supply, and potential demand, to guide public 
and commercial policy. | 

Demands from industry, war agencies, and the public for published 
information continued to increase. Many bulletins, technical papers, 
handbooks, and Minerals Yearbook chapters were published, but the 
number of copies printed and distributed was held to a minimum 
under a rigid policy of economy. Shortage of paper, difficulties of 
printing, and lack of stenographic help made it necessary to delay 
publication of many other reports. This postponement resulted in a 
flood of telephone and personal calls, consuming hundreds of man- 
hours of the time of the Bureau’s engineers, technicians, and com- 
modity experts. It is hoped that these reports, together with a large 
wartime accumulation of other valuable but still confidential infor- 
mation can be published after victory to service the mineral industries 
and the general public. 


FUTURE WORK 


With some of the Nation’s richest mineral reserves becoming de- 
pleted because of unparalleled military demands, the Bureau of Mines 
has planned for 1945 another extensive program of exploration and re- 
search to develop new domestic sources of these materials as a cushion 
against the needs of a possibly protracted war and the vast deferred 
requirements of the post-war world. 

Working toward its ultimate goal of a complete inventory of the 
mineral resources of the United States and Alaska, the Bureau will 
undertake continent-wide explorations for chromium, manganese, 
nickel, cobalt, copper, fluorspar, lead, zinc, magnesium, mercury, 
molybdenum, tungsten, vanadium, and the many pegmatite and non- 
metallic or industrial minerals. As in the past year, the emphasis 
given the quest for each mineral will vary with the strategic war 
needs of the moment. 

The Bureau’s engineers, metallurgists, chemists, and other tech- 
nologists will continue to seek and develop the best methods of utiliz- 
ing known and newly proved domestic mineral reserves, a vital part 
in the program of stock-piling for both anticipated and unforeseen 
developments. 

One of the more important projects, an investigation of raw mate- 
ral resources for steel production, will be further developed to assure 
the required steel for an extended war if necessary and to retain for 
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able improvements for protecting life and property not only to Fed: 
eral recommendations but also jointly to company initiative, em | 
ployee cooperation, and State action. The accident-frequency rite 
‘in mines reinspected by the Bureau declined about 6 percent, and | 
coal-mine fatality rates dropped to the lowest point in the industry’ 
history during the first 6 months of 1944. 

Safety engineers and instructors trained 25,000 employees of mn- 
ing and affiliated industries in first aid, and thousands more in mut 
rescue and accident-prevention procedures. Bureau men investigated 
mine fires, explosions, and accidents, and often risked their lives par- 
ticipating in rescue and récovery operations after disasters. 

Attributed in a large measure to industry’s cooperation in follov- 
ing Federal suggestions, not a single established case of sabotage 
marred the wartime explosives control and mineral production & 
curity programs of the Bureau of Mines. More than 500,000 licenses, 
including renewals, were issued under the Federal Explosives Ac, 
and special investigators for the Bureau inspected 6,000 stores of 
explosives last year. Mineral production security engineers inspected 
_ or reinspected approximately 2,000 mines. mills, and smelters, and 
the program was so successful that the staff was curtailed and tle 
emphasis shifted to prevention of production losses from fires aut 
accidents instead of sabotage. : 

Special research studies were made on air contaminants, and thou 
safids of air samples containing harmful gases and dusts were alt | 
lyzed for the Army, Navy, and industry. Confidential investigations | 
were made for the Navy on indicating instruments which may pr 
tect lives in mines after the war as they do now on ships of the fled. : 
‘Inspections were conducted and recommendations prepared on hy: 
gienic conditions in mines, plants, and Army posts. 

To aid Government and industry in assuring adequate mineral 
commodities for prosecuting the war and for the anticipated advan 
in post-war living standards, the Department of the Interior consol! 
dated all of its mineral economic services in the Bureau of Mine. 
Now providing accurate and up-to-date information on all phases of 
domestic and foreign mineral production and consumption, these ser’ 
ices will be converted swiftly under plans already prepared to help 
peacetime agencies charged with dealing with vital domestic and 
world problems such as disposal of Government-held metal and scrap, 
and unemployment resulting from possible mineral production cur 
tailments, and with such questions as the international control 0 
minerals used in munitions, and equitable distribution of the worlds 
mineral output. 

Collecting, analyzing, and publishing current and periodical dale 
on all mineral commodities, the Bureau’s commodity specialists under- 
took many special studies on foreign mineral resources for the War 
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and Navy Departments as the armies of liberation shattered the ram- 
parts of Axis strongholds and took up the complex relief and rehabil- 
itation problems of freed peoples. With victory on the way, the 
Bureau received an increasing number of inquiries on reconversion 
and other post-war problems as Government and industry became 
more aware of the need for market analyses, including adequate infor- 
mation on mineral uses, supply, and potential demand, to guide public 
and commercial policy. | 

Demands from industry, war agencies, and the public for published 
information continued to increase. Many bulletins, technical papers, 
handbooks, and Minerals Yearbook chapters were published, but the 
number of copies printed and distributed was held to a minimum 
under a rigid policy of economy. Shortage of paper, difficulties of 
printing, and lack of stenographic help made it necessary to delay 
publication of many other reports. This postponement resulted in a 
flood of telephone and personal calls, consuming hundreds of man- 
hours of the time of the Bureau’s engineers, technicians, and com- 
modity experts. It is hoped that these reports, together with a large 
wartime accumulation of other valuable but still confidential infor- 
mation can be published after victory to service the mineral industries 
and the general public. 


FUTURE WORK 


With some of the Nation’s richest mineral reserves becoming de- 
pleted because of unparalleled military demands, the Bureau of Mines 
has planned for 1945 another extensive program of exploration and re- 
search to develop new domestic sources of these materials as a cushion 
against the needs of a possibly protracted war and the vast deferred 
requirements of the post-war world. 

Working toward its ultimate goal of a complete inventory of the 
mineral resources of the United States and Alaska, the Bureau will 
undertake continent-wide explorations for chromium, manganese, 
nickel, cobalt, copper, fluorspar, lead, zinc, magnesium, mercury, 
molybdenum, tungsten, vanadium, and the many pegmatite and non- 
metallic or industrial minerals. As in the past year, the emphasis 
given the quest for each mineral will vary with the strategic war 
needs of the moment. 

The Bureau’s engineers, metallurgists, chemists, and other tech- 
nologists will continue to seek and develop the best methods of utiliz- 
ing known and newly proved domestic mineral reserves, a vital part 
In the program of stock-piling for both anticipated and unforeseen 
developments. 

One of the more important projects, an investigation of raw mate- 
nal resources for steel production, will be further developed to assure 
the required steel for an extended war if necessary and to retain for 
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able improvements for protecting life and property not only to Fed- 
eral recommendations but also jointly to company initiative, en- 
ployee cooperation, and State action. The accident-frequency rite 
‘in mines reinspected by the Bureau declined about 6 percent, and 
coal-mine fatality rates dropped to the lowest point in the industry’ 
history during the first 6 months of 1944. 

Safety engineers and instructors trained 25,000 employees of mir- 
ing and affiliated industries in first aid, and thousands more in mine 


rescue and accident-prevention procedures. Bureau men investigated | 


mine fires, explosions, and accidents, and often risked their lives par 
ticipating in rescue and récovery operations after disasters, 

Attributed in a large measure to industry’s cooperation in follov- 
ing Federal suggestions, not a single established case of sabotag 
marred the wartime explosives control and mineral production & 
curity programs of the Bureau of Mines. More than 500,000 licenses, 
- including renewals, were issued under the Federal Explosives Ac, 
and special investigators for the Bureau inspected 6,000 stores of 
explosives last year. Mineral production security engineers inspected 
_ or reinspected approximately 2,000 mines, mills, and smelters, and 
the program was so successful that the staff was curtailed and the 
emphasis shifted to prevention of production losses from fires and 
accidents instead of sabotage. 

Special research studies were made on air contaminants, and thou 
safids of air samples containing harmful gases and dusts were allt 
lyzed for the Army, Navy, and industry. Confidential investigations 


were made for the Navy on indicating instruments which may pr: 
_tect lives in mines after the war as they do now on ships of the fleet. 
Inspections were conducted and recommendations prepared on hy- | 


gienic conditions in mines, plants, and Army posts. 


To aid Government and industry in assuring adequate miner! 


commodities for prosecuting the war and for the anticipated advan 
in post-war living standards, the Department of the Interior consdl 


dated all of its mineral economic services in the Bureau of Mine. | 


Now providing accurate and up-to-date information on all phases of 
domestic and foreign mineral production and consumption, these se 
ices will be converted swiftly under plans already prepared to help 
peacetime agencies charged with dealing with vital domestic a4 
world problems such as disposal of Government-held metal and sct#p; 
and unemployment resulting from possible mineral production Cur 
tailments, and with such questions as the international control of 
minerals used in munitions, and equitable distribution of the world’ 
mineral output. 

Collecting, analyzing, and publishing current and periodical data 
on al] mineral commodities, the Bureau’s commodity specialists under- 
took many special studies on foreign mineral resources for the War 
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and Navy Departments as the armies of liberation shattered the ram- 
parts of Axis strongholds and took up the complex relief and rehabil- 
itation problems of freed peoples. With victory on the way, the 
Bureau received an increasing number of inquiries on reconversion 
and other post-war problems as Government and industry became 
more aware of the need for market analyses, including adequate infor- 
mation on mineral uses, supply, and potential demand, to guide public 
and commercial policy. 

Demands from industry, war agencies, and the public for published 
information continued to increase. Many bulletins, technical papers, 
handbooks, and Minerals Yearbook chapters were published, but the 
number of copies printed and distributed was held to a minimum 
under a rigid policy of economy. Shortage of paper, difficulties of 
printing, and lack of stenographic help made it necessary to delay 
publication of many other reports. This postponement resulted in a 
flood of telephone and personal calls, consuming hundreds of man- 
hours of the time of the Bureau’s engineers, technicians, and com- 
modity experts. It is hoped that these reports, together with a large 
wartime accumulation of other valuable but still confidential infor- 
mation can be published after victory to service the mineral industries 
and the general public. 


FUTURE WORK 


With some of the Nation’s richest mineral reserves becoming de- 
pleted because of unparalleled military demands, the Bureau of Mines 
has planned for 1945 another extensive program of exploration and re- 
search to develop new domestic sources of these materials as a cushion 
against the needs of a possibly protracted war and the vast deferred 
requirements of the post-war world. 

Working toward its ultimate goal of a complete inventory of the 
mineral resources of the United States and Alaska, the Bureau will 
undertake continent-wide explorations for chromium, manganese, 
nickel, cobalt, copper, fluorspar, lead, zinc, magnesium, mercury, 
molybdenum, tungsten, vanadium, and the many pegmatite and non- 
metallic or industrial minerals. As in the past year, the emphasis 
given the quest for each mineral will vary with the strategic war 
needs of the moment. 

The Bureau’s engineers, metallurgists, chemists, and other tech- 
nologists will continue to seek and develop the best methods of utiliz- 
ing known and newly proved domestic mineral reserves, a vital part 
in the program of stock-piling for both anticipated and unforeseen 
developments. 

One of the more important projects, an investigation of raw mate- 
rial resources for steel production, will be further developed to assure 
the required steel for an extended war if necessary and to retain for 
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and Navy Departments as the armies of liberation shattered the ram- 
parts of Axis strongholds and took up the complex relief and rehabil- 
itation problems of freed peoples. With victory on the way, the 
Bureau received an increasing number of inquiries on reconversion 
and other post-war problems as Government and industry became 
more aware of the need for market analyses, including adequate infor- 
mation on mineral uses, supply, and potential demand, to guide public 
and commercial policy. 

Demands from industry, war agencies, and the public for published 
information continued to increase. Many bulletins, technical papers, 
handbooks, and Minerals Yearbook chapters were published, but the 
number of copies printed and distributed was held to a minimum 
under a rigid policy of economy. Shortage of paper, difficulties of 
printing, and lack of stenographic help made it necessary to delay 
publication of many other reports. This postponement resulted in a 
flood of telephone and personal calls, consuming hundreds of man- 
hours of the time of the Bureau’s engineers, technicians, and com- 
modity experts. It is hoped that these reports, together with a large 
wartime accumulation of other valuable but still confidential infor- 
mation can be published after victory to service the mineral industries 
_ and the general public. 


FUTURE WORK 


With some of the Nation’s richest mineral reserves becoming de- 
pleted because of unparalleled military demands, the Bureau of Mines 
_ has planned for 1945 another extensive program of exploration and re- 
search to develop new domestic sources of these materials as a cushion 
against the needs of a possibly protracted war and the vast deferred 
requirements of the post-war world. 

Working toward its ultimate goal of a complete inventory of the 
mineral resources of the United States and Alaska, the Bureau will 
undertake continent-wide explorations for chromium, manganese, 
nickel, cobalt, copper, fluorspar, lead, zinc, magnesium, mercury, 
molybdenum, tungsten, vanadium, and the many pegmatite and non- 
metallic or industrial minerals. As in the past year, the emphasis 
given the quest for each mineral will vary with the strategic war 
needs of the moment. 

The Bureau’s engineers, metallurgists, chemists, and other tech- 
nologists will continue to seek and develop the best methods of utiliz- 
ing known and newly proved domestic mineral reserves, a vital part 
in the program of stock-piling for both anticipated and unforeseen 
developments. 

One of the more important projects, an investigation of raw mate- 
rial resources for steel production, will be further developed to assure 
the required steel for an extended war if necessary and to retain for 
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the post-war United States the ability to compete in world mineral 
production. Aimed at effective utilization of widespread deposits of 
steel-making materials, including the ferroalloys and fluorspar as 
well as iron ore, the program calls for compilation of a detailed 
record of these resources and the construction of three pilot and 
demonstration plants in the areas in which the raw materials exist. 

A 5-year program of research and demonstration-plant construc- 
tion will be pursued under the Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act in coopera- 
tion with the oil and coal industries. The program envisages the 
construction of an oil-shale demonstration plant and demonstration 
plants for synthesis of liquid fuels from coal and lignite to provide 
the information on design and operation needed for ultimate private 
commercial developments. Meanwhile, research will continue in the 
Bureau’s laboratory-scale hydrogenation plant, and a pilot plant 
under construction at Grand Forks, N. Dak., will be completed for 
gasification of subbituminous coal and lignite to provide water gas 
for reduction of iron ore and synthesis of oil or gasoline from coal. 
The Bureau’s newly installed electron microscope will be used to 
study the constitution of coal in relation to the problems of carboniza- 
tion and hydrogenation. 

To assist the anthracite industry, new research programs are under- 
way on the prevention of floods, and increased production by mechan- 
ical mining. 

To increase pig-iron production, new and more extensive investiga- 
tions will be conducted with a view of improving the quality of coking 
coal and metallurgical coke. Exploration of western and southwest- 
ern coal fields for new sources of coking coals will continue, together 
with research on problems of making and using sponge iron, produc- 
ing steam from solid fuels, effects of slag on furnace performance, use 
of substitute fuels, fuel-burning equipment, explosives, and mine op- 
erations. The scope of tests on the explosibility of industrial dusts 
will be widened to include factors not amenable to laboratory treat- 
ment, and the Nation-wide campaign promoting efficient commercial 
and industrial use of fuel and energy will continue. 

With the expansion of helium-production facilities virtually com- 
pleted, activities have turned to economies in production, conservation 
of helium, better transportation methods, and wider commercial uses. 
Pipeline facilities needed to return surplus helium to underground 
storage will be completed in October 1944, saving for future military, 
medical, scientific, and commercial uses millions of cubic feet that 
otherwise would be lost forever in fuel gas going to market. Investi- 
gations will be undertaken for improving metals by using helium in 
their manufacture and for bettering the process in which helium is 
used as an inert atmosphere around the torch in welding magnesium, 
aluminum, and alloy steels. A pilot plant is being constructed for 
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liquefying helium in large quantities for use in investigating metallur- 
gical processes and properties of metals, and efforts will be made to 
design a container for transporting helium in liquid form, which 
would save vast quantities of steel required for cylinders and tank 
cars, reduce freight charges, and lighten the burden on transportation 
facilities. ) 

Congress having appropriated funds for the employment of 25 
additional coal-mine inspectors, the Bureau will increase its total field 
staff to 182 inspectors and 10 specialist engineers and inspect a greater 
number of mines. This should result in more improvements in safety 
practices and further curtailments in coal-mine accident rates over a - 
period of years. 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 
TECHNOLOGICAL WORK 


Exploration and Metallurgical Research 


As the flood of the United Nations’ war production approached the 
crest and required more and more raw materials, mineral exploratory 
crews of the Bureau of Mines ranged into new and untouched areas 
of the United States and Alaska and its scientists delved deeper into 
the mysteries of metallurgy to meet each new challenge for metals and 
mineral products. | 

Changing fortunes of war altered the relative need for various 
metals, and the Bureau swiftly shifted the emphasis of its exploratory 
and research work from such traditionally strategic minerals as man- 
ganese, chromium, mercury, and tungsten, to fluorite, beryl, optical 
calcite, and barite. The exploratory work made substantial contribu- 
tions toward a growing security in each of these materials, and the 
Bureau had a leading part in developing a new alloy of copper, elec- 
trolytic manganese and nickel, which may make a future supply of 
beryl for motor parts and other uses less critical. 

The search for additional bauxite and the demonstration of meth- 
ods for utilizing domestic low-grade bauxites, aluminous clays, and 
alunites were continued with outstanding success. The quest for more 
raw materials for the steel industry, including alloying elements, es- 
tablished important new sources of iron, tungsten, nickel, and chro- 
Iium ores. Bureau laboratories concentrated on effective utilization 
of these ores and those from low-grade manganese and chrome de- 
posits found by exploratory crews. Some of the processes developed 
doubtless cannot be employed during the present war, but they will be 
available in any future emergency. 

A large volume of work remains to be done, and additional pilot 
plants are planned for 1945 to demonstrate how to utilize minerals 
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of definite areas in war and peace. Mining and metallurgical re- 
search will be conducted in the eight experiment stations and the 
program will be administered through regional and district offices to 
maintain close and effective cooperation with the mining industry 
and with State and other local agencies (as of June 30, 1944, there 
were 3 regional offices and 25 district offices). A new electrodevelop- 
ment laboratory, authorized by Congress 2 years ago, has been opened 
at Albany, Oreg., to study mineral treatment problems of the North- 
west, where low-cost power will be a factor in post-war developments. 

Advancements of the Bureau toward the projected goal of a com- 
plete inventory of national mineral resources and effective methods 
of processing these minerals are reflected in the progress reports for 
various commodities. 

Iron, steel, and ferroalloys.—Substantial tonnages of ore were indi- 
cated in many areas as the Bureau of Mines, helping the iron and 
steel industry maintain its war production schedules by providing 
adequate raw materials, explored 70 deposits in 30 States and Alaska 
during the year. Some of the 70 deposits, which included 35 iron, 4 
chromium, 6 manganese, 3 molybdenum, 3 nickel, 4 vanadium, 7 
tungsten, and 8 fluorspar deposits, are now supplying the metal for 
landing boats, heavy guns, tanks, and other weapons being used to 
drive the Jap from his island outposts and the Nazi from occupied 
areas of Europe. 

Continuing its exploration for additional iron ore for a greatly- 
expanded steel industry, the Bureau has found large tonnages of 
usable ore in Utah, Nevada, California, and Montana to feed the new 
blast furnaces of the West. At the Scotia mine in Pennsylvania, the 
Bureau indicated more than a million tons of washed ore reserves 
(brown ore) with a marketable grade between 48 and 51 percent 
iron, and the property should be in production soon, for commercial 
interests were erecting a sink-float plant to beneficiate the ore. At 
the Poorman iron deposit on Kasaan Peninsula, Prince of Wales 
Island, Alaska, an exploration project indicated approximately a 
million long tons of measured ore, with an average content of 52.4 
percent iron. In Georgia, similar work resulted in the mining and 
shipment of considerable tonnages of brown iron ore to the furnaces 
at Birmingham, Ala. 

Intensive study has shown that most of the iron ores from deposits 
explored by the Bureau can be concentrated to metallurgical-grade, 
and that very high purity concentrates particularly suited to one 
type of sponge iron manufacture can be produced from a deposit in 
North Carolina and another in New Mexico. Adoption of a non- 
choking classifier developed by the Bureau made possible additional 
recoveries with higher-grade products at plants treating Alabama 
red iron ores. 
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Sponge iron research and pilot plant work progressed at several 
points. At Laramie, Wyo., production was begun at the large sponge 
iron rotary kiln demonstration plant, using local coal and iron ore 
as the raw materials, but additional investigations will be necessary 
before the commercial possibilities are known. At Longview, Tex., 
experiments were completed at a semicommercial plant using natural 
gas and Texas iron ore, and commercial interests were considering 
recommendations for changes to bring the plant into production. A 
dual process was developed for making sponge iron from low-grade, 
refractory, Minnesota iron ores, using gas obtained from North Da- 
kota lignite, and plans were completed for combining these steps in 
a demonstration plant. About 250 tons of sponge iron, produced in 
Bureau-operated brick plants in Ohio and North Carolina, was being 
used in commercial plants to determine its value for the production of 
steel and wrought iron. 

To lessen the dependence of the steel industry upon imports of 
ferroalloys, the Bureau of Mines last year conducted exploration work 
for all of these minerals—chrome, manganese, cobalt, nickel, tungsten, 
vanadium, and molybdenum. 

A large tonnage of low-grade manganese ore was delineated in 
Pennsylvania, and Bureau exploration projects for manganiferous iron 
ore were successful in Georgia where two of the properties drilled were 
in production. Mining, ore-dressing, and other problems involved 
in using the extensive but low-grade manganese ores at Chamberlain, 
South Dakota, still were under study. 

As the shipping shortage eased, permitting importation of higher- 
grade ores, all of the major manganese production projects recom- 
mended by the Bureau were abandoned except one—the milling project 
at Butte, Montana. The Las Vegas hydrometallurgical project, which 
had not been recommended by the Bureau, failed to produce substantial 
quantities of manganese and proved the need for extensive pilot-plant 
testing of processes before large-scale use. Such tests were completed 
on two processes developed in the Bureau laboratories, the nitrogen 
dioxide and the dithionate methods, and these now are available for 
quantity production of manganese from domestic low-grade ores in any 
future emergency. 

The foundation for effective peace-time use of domestic manganese 
deposits was laid firmly at Boulder City, Nev., where the Bureau’s 
electrolytic manganese pilot plant was operated with greater efficiency. 
The product was used in magnesium bomb cases and in a variety of 
steels and nonferrous alloys tested for commercial value. 

The Bureau continued exploration work on the iron-nickel-chro- 
mium ores of Washington and completed small-scale pilot plant tests 
demonstrating the feasibility of smelting these ores. 
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iron rotary kiln demonstration plant, using local coal and iron ore 
as the raw materials, but additional investigations will be necessary 
before the commercial possibilities are known. At Longview, Tex., 
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Pennsylvania, and Bureau exploration projects for manganiferous iron 
ore were successful in Georgia where two of the properties drilled were 
in production. Mining, ore-dressing, and other problems involved 
in using the extensive but low-grade manganese ores at Chamberlain, 
South Dakota, still were under study. 

As the shipping shortage eased, permitting importation of higher- 
grade ores, all of the major manganese production projects recom- 
mended by the Bureau were abandoned except one—the milling project 
at Butte, Montana. The Las Vegas hydrometallurgical project, which 
had not been recommended by the Bureau, failed to produce substantial 
quantities of manganese and proved the need for extensive pilot-plant 
testing of processes before large-scale use. Such tests were completed 
on two processes developed in the Bureau laboratories, the nitrogen 
dioxide and the dithionate methods, and these now are available for 
quantity production of manganese from domestic low-grade ores in any 
future emergency. 

The foundation for effective peace-time use of domestic manganese 
deposits was laid firmly at Boulder City, Nev., where the Bureau’s 
electrolytic manganese pilot plant was operated with greater efficiency. 
The product was used in magnesium bomb cases and in a variety of 
steels and nonferrous alloys tested for commercial value. 

The Bureau continued exploration work on the iron-nickel-chro- 
mum ores of Washington and completed small-scale pilot plant tests 
demonstrating the feasibility of smelting these ores. 
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An entirely new tungsten area was opened, making the East a po- 
tential producer for the first time, when a large tungsten ore deposit 
was explored by the Bureau in North Carolina. 

Deposits of molybdenum also were explored in North Carolina, 
Montana, and Arizona. The most outstanding find was in Halifax 
County, North Carolina, where about 500,000 tons of inferred low- 
grade ore with an average content of 0.55 percent molybdenum was 
indicated. A substantial tonnage of submarginal molybdenum ma- 
terial was found in Montana. 

Completing approximately 39,000 feet of diamond drilling on 40 
vanadium properties in the Colorado-Utah area, the Bureau indicated 
approximately 40,000 tons of minable ore and a considerable part of 
this ore already has been mined. Exploration of vanadiferous deposits 
in Wyoming revealed approximately 1,481,000 tons of inferred low- 
grade ore with an average grade of about 0.746 vanadium, and methods 
for treating this material have been developed in Bureau laboratories. 

Important new fluorspar industries with a promise of peace-time 
permanency sprang up in Utah and Texas as a result of Bureau work, 
and approximately 41,500 tons of fluorspar with an average grade of 
30 percent, which can be concentrated, were indicated in the Kentucky- 
Illinois fields. Metallurgical tests conducted in conjunction with ex- 
ploratory work on fluorite deposits in Utah, have shown the ore to be 
amenable to concentration for production of metallurgical and acid- 
grade fluorspar, and the Buréau has developed a method by which 
the finely-divided flotation concentrate can be agglomerated to meet 
the size requirements of the metallurgical industry. A mill was con- 
structed and this property went into production. The Bureau’s ex- 
ploratory work in Texas opened a new fluorspar mining district in 
the Eagle Mountains of Hudspeth County which ig one of the more 
significant recent developments in that State. 

Nonferrous minerals——Concurrent with an expanded program of 
exploration and research on zinc and lead ores, the Bureau of Mines 
launched a major drainage project to revive the dormant Leadville 
district in Lake County, Colorado, where 84 flooded mines have been 
idle since 19383. A tunnel now under construction for the permanent 
gravity drainage of these properties will make available an estimated 
4 million tons of readily-mined zinc, lead, and manganese ores for 
the security and commercial needs of post-war America. 

Exploration of 30 deposits in 15 States last year added 12 million 
tons of new zinc and lead-zinc ores to the country’s reserves. In the 
same period, 730 zinc and lead deposits were examined by Bureau eng!- 
neers, and ore-dressing tests and other metallurgical investigations in 
the Bureau’s laboratories determined efficient methods of utilizing 
many ores. These combined activities extended the lives of producing 
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mines and demonstrated the workability of newly developed ore 
bodies. 

Conducting 17 exploration projects for copper in 10 States, the 
Bureau marked out 773,000 tons of commercial ore containing 2.0 per- 
cent copper and 406,000 tons of marginal ore containing 1.3 percent 
copper. The work involved diamond and churn drilling, trenching, 
test-pitting, rehabilitating old mine workings, sampling, and drilling 
long holes with percussion air drills. 

Carrying their quest for tin to remote Seward Peninsula, where only 
the storm-whipped Bering Strait separates Alaska from the Soviet 
Union, Bureau engineers explored six deposits before snow and bitter 
cold compelled suspension of the work until another summer. Three 
additional deposits were explored, two in Montana and one in Cali- 
fornia. A recoverable reserve of 3,450 tons of tin was indicated in 
three of the nine deposits. 

Ore containing the equivalent of 6,100 flasks of mercury was de- 
limited by a Bureau exploratory crew at a mine in Alaska, and drilling 
in Napa County, Calif., indicated submarginal mercury ore in suffi- 
cient tonnage to warrant continuing the work 1 in the 1945 fiscal year. 
No ore was found in 3 other explorations. 

Trenching, tunneling, and diamond drilling were carried out on 19 
pegmatite deposits in 9 widely scattered States, and extensive experi- 
ments were conducted on ore-dressing methods for extracting the 
minerals from their ores. At 9 deposits, Bureau personnel established 
workable reserves of strategic mica for radio parts and aviation spark 
plugs; at 8, significant quantities of beryl for alloys used in springs, 
motor parts subject to wear, and parachute harness fasteners; at 2, 
commercial quantities of lithium for high-conductivity copper cast- 
ings, ceramics, and pharmaceuticals; and in 2 others, exploitable re- 
serves of rare tantalum minerals for radio vacuum tubes and surgical 
and dental supplies. 

Recent pioneering tests in the Bureau’s laboratories ina pilot plants 
on the milling of pegmatites to segregate the desired minerals have 
yielded acceptable concentrates, indicating that with further refine- 
ment milling may supplant the present wasteful and inefficient hand- 
sorting of these ores. 

Nonmetallic minerals.—Now essential in a multiplicity of war prod- 
ucts, the nonmetallic or industrial minerals will acquire added impor- 
tance in the approaching post-war period when there will be an im- 
mense demand for building materials, insulating products, fertilizer 
minerals, paints, pigments, and inorganic compounds. With the 
double objective of satisfying the needs of war and peace, the Bureau 
of Mines charted workable deposits of graphite, corundum, optical 
calcite, kyanite, sillimanite, celestite, block talc, and barite. Means 
for beneficiating and using these domestic resources were developed 
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Bureau marked out 773,000 tons of commercial ore containing 2.0 per- 
cent copper and 406,000 tons of marginal ore containing 1.3 percent 
copper. The work involved diamond and churn drilling, trenching, 
test-pitting, rehabilitating old mine workings, sampling, and drilling 
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Carrying their quest for tin to remote Seward Peninsula, where only 
the storm-whipped Bering Strait separates Alaska from the Soviet 
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cold compelled suspension of the work until another summer. Three 
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in Napa County, Calif., indicated submarginal mercury ore in sufii- 
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through intensive laboratory research and partial independence of 
foreign sources was established. 

Achievements of the year were numerous. Light-weight, high- 
temperature refractories of the “Navy” brick type were made from 
topaz and domestic kyanite but will require some minor perfections. 
Special insulators for military and other radio equipment were pre- 
pared from domestic talcs, replacing former imports, and promising 
deposits of block tale were found in California and Montana. Explo- 
ration for domestic graphites was concluded and methods were de- 
veloped for recovering a maximum of large flake needed as a lubricant, 
for foundry facing, in the manufacture of crucibles, stoppers for steel 
ladles, and other war uses. Eliminating a long rail haul, commercial 
development began on foundry molding sands explored in Oregon, and 
a tremendous reserve of commercial-grade sillimanite discovered in 
South Carolina will be exploited more thoroughly at once. Prelim- 
inary tests on bauxitic clays associated with the Alabama and Georgia 
bauxites indicated that many were suitable for high-temperature re- 
fractories, and they will be investigated in greater detail. Domestic 
clays were classified and a publication was issued enabling the average 
person interested in the development of clay products to determine for 
what purpose a specific type is best adapted. 

Light metals Anticipating the accelerated tempo of the victory 
drive and the demands for aluminum, magnesium, and their alloys, 
the Bureau of Mines called on its exploratory, laboratory, and pilot 
plant crews to promote a still greater output of these light metals from 
domestic sources. 

Responding to the challenge, exploratory crews quadrupled their 
1943 discoveries by increasing known reserves of bauxite more than 
40 million tons, of which about 15 million tons were of a grade suitable 
for direct use in present Bayer alumina plants. Since much of the 
bauxite was found at depths supposed to preclude economical exploi- 
tation, the Bureau undertook studies to develop new methods of min- 
ing the material. In Arkansas, construction began on a pilot mill to 
demonstrate the commercial feasibility of a Bureau process for bene- 
ficiating low-grade bauxite to yield a feed for Bayer-plant processing. 

Other exploratory drilling increased the reserves of alunite, another 
alumina-bearing material, to more than 32 million tons, and the Na- 
tion’s aluminous clay deposits were proven to exceed 1 billion tons. 

A large factor in securing War Production Board authorization for 
the construction of several 50-ton-a-day semicommercial alumina 
plants, the Bureau’s pilot-plant work on chemical processes was con- 
tinued to permit use of alunite, clays, and other aluminiferous ores. 
Commercial sponsors of the alumina plants called upon Bureau engi- 
neers for aid in designing, installing, and ultimately putting the plants 
into operation. , 
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At the Bureau’s Norris, Tenn., laboratory, engineers and chemists 
‘developed a process for producing magnesia, nickel, chromite, and 
silica gel from North Carolina and Washington olivines, a magnesium- 
silicate material which constitutes the Nation’s second largest reserve 
of magnesium and one which previously had defied attempts at utili- 
zation. The process will be carried to the pilot-plant stage to obtain 
information on cost, design, and operation. 

A process for the production of magnesium oxide and magnesium 
chloride from dolomite was developed with the cooperation of a pri- 
vate concern and was submitted to pilot-plant tests. During this in- 
vestigation, a method was found for rotary kiln decomposition of 
magnesium chloride hexahydrate, an operation that had been con- 
sidered commercially impracticable. Large-scale pilot work on the 
production of magnesium metal] directly from the oxide by electrolytic 
- Means was continued, together with research on the carbothermic 
reduction process. 

Industry achieved a considerable reduction in metal losses by adopt- 

ing techniques evolved from Bureau studies on the recovery of valuable 
constituents from aluminum and magnesium drosses, powders, and 
dust. . 
Titanium, a light, strong, and corrosion-resistant metal, was added 
to the list of useful materials of the future by a process developed 
by chemists and engineers of the Bureau laboratories at Salt Lake 
City, Utah. The process work, involving powder metallurgy, is being 
carried forward at Boulder City, Nev., and at Salt Lake City in 
preparation for pilot-plant experiments. 


Coal and Coal Products 


Greater production of coal and coke, better quality fuel, and con- 
servation of fuel resources through more efficient utilization—these 
were the focal points for the multifold solid-fuel activities conducted 
by the Bureau of Mines during 1944 to meet the staggering demands 
of war and to maintain the position of the United States as the No. 
1 industrial power when peace returns. 

Coal analysis —More than 20,000 samples of coal, coal dust, coke, 
peat, pitch, and tar were analyzed during the year. The tests helped 
guide Government purchasing agents in awarding contracts for mil- 
lions of tons of coal, aided Federal coal-mine inspectors in formulat- 
ing recommendations to curb coal-dust explosion hazards in mines, 
assisted Bureau engineers and scientists in coal-field exploration and 
research, and helped operators improve the quality of their products. 
Savings by the War Department alone in rejecting inferior fuels were 
greater than the actual cost of the service. At that Department’s re- 
quest, the Bureau sampled coal and trained Army personnel in coal 
sampling at military posts throughout the country. The volume of 
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tests made on boiler feed water was tripled to prolong the life and 
increase the efficiency of Army boiler plants. A consulting service . 
was maintained for industry and Federal agencies on substitute fuels, 
types and changes in fuel-burning equipment, and means for increas- 
ing efficiency of power plants. 

Coal mining and exploration.—Coal fields of the West were ex- 
plored to find new sources of coking coal for steel plants in that area 
and to locate minable beds to relieve the critical fuel shortage in the 
Pacific Northwest and provide an adequate supply for post-war devel- 
opment. Studies were made on new methods for distributing rock 
dust and the use of air conditioning to curb roof falls. Many operators 
were assisted in improving mining practices. 

Gas- and dust-explosion research.—Mechanization of coal mines and 
increased production for war posed problems which made necessary 
the testing of larger-than-standard charges of permissible explosives 
to determine their gas-and-dust ignition hazards. Other services to 
industry with a post-war value included determinations of the inflam- 
mability of powdered metals and plastics. Military pyrotechnics also 
were tested. 

Coal preparation and storage.—To supplement limited supplies of 
high rank coals needed in certain industries, the Bureau investigated 
conversion of marginal coal by preparatory treatment and the salvag- 
ing of coal now rejected merely because it is mixed with impurities. 
Helping to alleviate conditions resulting from the critical manpower 
shortage, the Bureau developed methods for storing during the slack 
mining season unlimited quantities of subbituminous coal in open pits 
and in homes without loss from oxidation or spontaneous combustion. 
Safe storage now is possible on the West coast, at isolated Army posts, 
and at other places remote from the sources of supply. 

Coal combustion.—The Bureau developed a small, new-type stoker 
which will burn subbituminous coal for 30 days without attention and 
supply hot water for a normal-size family at a cost of less than a dollar 
a month. Offering a post-war promise of modern heating service at 
minimum expense to Western rural families, the Bureau plans to de- 
velop larger models for household heating. Meanwhile, research con- 
tinued on the effect of coal-ash on the operation of large boiler furnaces 
generating power for essential industries, and means were developed 
for preventing serious loss of steam capacity from external corrosion 
of furnace wall-tubes. Successful methods were found for using 
small sizes of anthracite as domestic fuel, which may help ease short- 
ages in the larger sizes. 

Fuel efficiency.—To offset or at least alleviate a possible fuel short- 
age in the winter of 1944-45, a National fuel efficiency program was 
launched during the year with the cooperation of industry to combat 
wasteful practices in the commercial and industrial use of all types of 
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fuel and energy. A council of 12 leading fuel engineers was estab- 
lished, and 110 coordinators were appointed to administer the program 
in assigned areas with the assistance of 5,000 “regional engineers,” all 
volunteers from industry. 

Coke studies.— Answering a plea from the Nation’s steel industry 
for more and better-grade metallurgical coke, the Bureau of Mines 
sent engineers and a mobile laboratory into the field, conducted a criti- 
cal survey of the needs of the entire beehive coke industry, and pro- 
vided operators with the technical information needed to produce the 
blast furnace fuel required for maximum steel production. A study 
was made of methods employed by certain coal companies in produc- 
ing coal of uniform ash and sulfur content by careful blending of coal 
and control of the mining operation, and tests were conducted on the 
carbonizing, expanding, and storing properties of coals from newly 
developed fields to maintain supplies of suitable coking coals. 

Synthetic liquid fuels—Noting the unparalleled war withdrawals 
from the petroleum reserves of the United States and the continuing 
decline in the discoveries of new oil fields, the Seventy-eighth Congress 
appropriated $5,000,000 and authorized the Bureau of Mines to con- 
struct and operate demonstration-size plants to produce synthetic 
liquid fuels from coal, oil shales, agricultural, and forestry products. 
Guided by experiments conducted for several years in a laboratory- 
scale pilot plant and other installations, the Bureau has prepared 
comprehensive research programs on coal hydrogenation, synthesis of 
liquid fuels from hydrogen and carbon monoxide, and shale-oil extrac- 
tion, and is designing the new equipment and buildings needed. The 
project will help provide the “know how” for ultimate private com- 
mercial production and a lasting supply of fuel for the machines of 
a post-war motorized America. 

A pilot plant for complete gasification of subbituminous coal and 
lignite was designed, built, and tested successfully during 1944. An- 
other pilot plant is under construction at Grand Forks, N. Dak., which 
will provide 400,000 cubic feet of hydrogen-rich water gas daily for 
the reduction of iron ore and could be employed for synthesis of oil or 
gasoline from coal. Tests have shown that subbituminous coal will 
yield the same amount of water gas as high-rank coals, although its 
cost at the mine is less than half. Meanwhile additional progress was 
counted in certain phases of laboratory experiments on coal hydrogena- 
tion and synthesis of liquid fuels, and a method was developed for 
predicting the of primary tar and light oil from analyses of the 
coal. 
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Petroleum and Natural Gas 


Many important war assignments on petroleum and natural gas have 
been carried out, and the Bureau of Mines has contributed to post-war 
needs with each achievement because research in this field must be 
conducted along the same general lines, whether the results be applied 
in war or peace. 

Despite handicaps, war missions were fulfilled on four major fronts: 
primary extraction of oil, secondary recovery, chemistry and refining, 
and helium.production. 

Manpower shortages were encountered, together with difficulties in 
obtaining equipment needed to test flowing wells, but the Bureau’s 
small staff of petroleum engineers supplied basic knowledge and ap- 
plied technical skill to the operation of condensate and other types of 
fields engaged in primary extraction of oil. Five engineering reports 
on Gulf coast fields and three others on the flow characteristics and 
properties of the fluids in separate reservoirs were supplied to the 
Petroleum Administration for War and the operators in response to 8 
need for specific facts and figures, and aided the entire war program. 
Subsurface surveys were made in two important Rocky Mountain fields 
to permit the formation of plans to operate them at high rates of pro- 
duction, and research was continued on the effect of well spacing on 
oil recovery. 

To supply more oil for war by secondary recovery—stimulative 
methods of production in fields where nature no longer drives oil to the 
wells—Bureau engineers disseminated information of modern engi- 
neering practices among the 15,000 oil operators of the Appalachian 
region; surveyed water-flooding projects in Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Illinois; studied air- and gas-injection in Illinois; and collected data. | 
on water flooding of limestone reservoirs, a subject on which little | 
information has heen available. Laboratory research continued on 
mechanical and solvent extraction of oil from impregnated surface and 
neur-surface deposits, and experiments were made on reducing the cost 
of lifting oil from vertical wells by introducing the use of siphons on 
properties where air and gas are injected. A report was begun on 
observations of a project in Venango County, Pa., where horizontal 
holes are being drilled into the oil sand from a vertical shaft. Many of 
the Bureau’s findings on secondary recovery will prolong the period 
in which the United States can depend upon natural crude-oil deposits 
as its main source of petroleum for liquid fuels and chemical products. 

Hitherto unknown sources of base stock and high-octane components 
for blending into aviation gasoline were disclosed by the Bureau’s 
chemical and refining research. This information aided the Petroleum 
Administration for War and the refiners materially in meeting the 
needs of war for aviation fuel, toluene used in the manufacture of 
explosives, and other petroleum products, 
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More than 40 reports were submitted during the year to the Petro- 
leum Administration for War and others concerned with evaluation 
of crude oils and base stocks, analyses of naphthas, and improvement 
of marginal base stock quality. Constituents of asphalts were studied 
so that they, like those in aviation fuels, may be compounded to meet 
exacting requirements. 

Work undertaken to give industry fundamental data on thermo- 
dynamics of hydrocarbons progressed satisfactorily, and combustion 
heats of 10 hydrocarbons in the lubricating-oil range of petroleum 
were determined. 

A field pilot plant was built and initial tests were made to remove 
microcrystalline wax from tank bottoms. Used for munitions and 
other war products, it accumulates at the rate of 3 million barrels a year 
in the midcontinent area alone. 

Laboratory and field tests developed many innovations in mixing 
and controlling oil-base drilling fluids and aided operators materially 
in improving the wall-building and water-loss properties of the fluids, 
thus effecting economies in the use of steel casing. 

An oil-shale research program, authorized by the Synthetic Liquid 
Fuels Act (Public, 290), has increased the scope of the Bureau’s re- 
search toward making petroleum and its products available at lower 
cost through more efficient extraction. 


Helium 

With the completion of three new plants, the helium-production 
facilities of the Bureau of Mines met all the requirements of the armed 
forces and made large quantities of this lightweight, noninflammable 
“miracle” gas available to commercial purchasers for industrial, medi- 
cal, and experimental uses. 

In January 1944, the Bureau’s helium plants at Amarillo and Exell, 
Tex., were awarded the Army and Navy “E” for their outstanding 
performances. | 

Quantity production of helium, the gas which gives buoyancy to 
antisubmarine patrol blimps and meteorological and barrage balloons, 
has made possible its use as a shield in the welding of magnesium, 
aluminum, and alloy steel and has changed radically many procedures 
in fabricating airplanes and other war equipment. Important medi- 
cal developments dependent upon assured supplies of helium include 
the elimination of explosion hazards of anesthetics and the alleviation 
of certain respiratory ailments. 

To conserve helium for these and many new uses being developed 
for the post-war world, the Bureau of Mines is replacing in nature’s 
underground storage vaults excess supplies processed from the natural 
gas destined for commercial fuel markets. Otherwise, this helium 
would be lost forever. 
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More than 40 reports were submitted during the year to the Petro- 
leum Administration for War and others concerned with evaluation 
of crude oils and base stocks, analyses of naphthas, and improvement 
of marginal base stock quality. Constituents of asphalts were studied 
so that they, like those in aviation fuels, may be compounded to meet 
exacting requirements, 

Work undertaken to give industry fundamental data on thermo- 
dynamics of hydrocarbons progressed satisfactorily, and combustion 
heats of 10 hydrocarbons in the lubricating-oil range of petroleum 
were determined. 

A field pilot plant was built and initial tests were made to remove 
microcrystalline wax from tank bottoms. Used for munitions and 
other war products, it accumulates at the rate of 3 million barrels a year 
in the midcontinent area alone. 

Laboratory and field tests developed many innovations in mixing 
and controlling oil-base drilling fluids and aided operators materially 
in improving the wall-building and water-loss properties of the fluids, 
thus effecting economies in the use of steel casing. 

An oil-shale research program, authorized by the Synthetic Liquid 
Fuels Act, (Public, 290), has increased the scope of the Bureau’s re- 
search toward making petroleum and its products available. at lower 
cost through more efficient extraction. | 


Helium 


With the completion of three new plants, the helium-production 
facilities of the Bureau of Mines met all the requirements of the armed 
forces and made large quantities of this lightweight, noninflammable 
“miracle” gas available to commercial purchasers for industrial, medi- 
cal, and experimental uses. | 

In January 1944, the Bureau’s helium plants at Amarillo and Exell, 
Tex., were awarded the Army and Navy “E” for their outstanding 
performances, | : 

Quantity production of helium, the gas which gives buoyancy to 
antisubmarine patrol blimps and meteorological and barrage balloons, 
has made possible its use as a shield in the welding of magnesium, 
aluminum, and alloy steel and has changed radically many procedures 
In fabricating airplanes and other war equipment. Important medi- 
cal developments dependent upon assured supplies of helium include 
the elimination of explosion hazards of anesthetics and the alleviation 
of certain respiratory ailments. 

To conserve helium for these and many new uses being developed 
for the post-war world, the Bureau of Mines is replacing in nature’s 
underground storage vaults excess supplies processed from the natural _ 
gas destined for commercial fuel markets. Otherwise, this helium 
would be lost forever. 
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Explosives 


Promoting safety and efficiency in the manufacture and baz ; 
explosives in war and for the peace to come, the Bureau of M-« 
ducted many research and testing projects for the armed f ~»: 
for the mineral industries, 

More than 4,000 analyses and tests were made during the vx 
cluding 220 chemical analyses, about 1,000 gallery tests, and m > 
3,000 other control tests. Among the subjects for research wer - 
diary bombs, artillery shells, practice mines, railroad torpedes. ‘4 
mixtures, black powder, camouflage nets, aerosols for contri! -- 
pests, and defects in carbide specifications and acetylene p:--- 
operations. 

At the request of such agencies as Army Ordnance, the Ar: 2b: 
neer Board, Chemical Warfare Service, Navy Department, u: - 
Board of Economic Warfare, problems were solved on the +: *: 
of explosives materials under impact, friction, confinement, ¢-++ 
temperatures, and certain conditions of electrical enviruin-s 4 
exposure. The hitherto unavailable information was ary = 
mediately in safeguarding essential manufacturing facilities 1. 
designing front-line munitions. While primarily for militant & 
sives and pyrotechnics, the information will be of major impertu: : 
peacetime industry. 

To counter fire and explosion hazards, inflammubility and er - 
bility factors were determined for industrial organic chem:a+ 
in the tremendously expanded textile, synthetic rubber, and p> 
industries which will have major roles in the post-war world. A: . 
imperative wartime construction, control measures were s.5>" 
tocurb acetylene-generator explosions which threatened series: ¥+ 
in West Coast shipyard operations. 

Diesel mine locomotives, when designed especially to prevest ‘T 
sions or the development of toxic gas conditions, offer distinct 3:8 
tuges in many mining operations. To encourage their use wh. 2 
taining safe conditions in post-war mine development, a sched ® 
prepared governing the testing and approval of such lowe ‘* 
Testing was continued to maintain quality in explosives, pare" 
those used in coal mining. 


SAFETY, PLANT PROTECTION, AND HEALTH ACTIVITIE 


Wartiine emphasis on the health and accident-prevention f° 
of the Bureau of Mines to conserve manpower and promete 2" 
production of raw materials for armies and fleets has opened aire 
channel] for sweeping advancements in industrial safety let 2” 
returns, 
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Numerous handicaps—increased production, longer hours, employ- 
ment of older and inexperienced workers, shortages of repair parts, 
and inability to obtain replacements for faulty equipment—faced the 
mineral industries last year, but accident rates in the industry as a 
whole increased but slightly; in some activities they even declined. 
Having proven what can be done through intensive safety education, 
accident-prevention work, investigative and research activities, and 
by laboratory testing of equipment before use, the Bureau predicts 
greater achievements in the post-war period when many of the current 
adverse conditions and handicaps are erased. 

Under the Bureau’s wartime security programs, safer storage, han- 
dling, transportation, and use of explosives evolved from the adminis- 
tration of the Federal Explosives Act. The antisabotage activities of 
the mineral production security staff were so successful, due to the 
cooperation of industry, that the program has been curtailed. 


SAFETY WORK 


With many years of experience at their command, the Bureau’s 
safety experts constituted a foundation for the coal-mine inspection, 
explosives control, and mineral production security programs, coordi- 
nating the administration and directing the field activities of all three 
in addition to conducting safety education, assisting at mine fires and 
explosions, and making investigations of accidents and means of pre- 
venting them. 

Laying the groundwork for a new era of industrial safety after the 
war, engineers and safety instructors during 1944 trained nearly 25,000 
employees of the mining and affiliated industries in first aid, increasing 
to 1,609,239 the number completing these courses since the Bureau was 
established in 1910. About 230 persons were trained as first-aid in- 
structors, completing a force of nearly 17,000 qualified to teach Bureau 
procedures. Certificates were awarded to 40 mines and plants in 
which all employees had received first-aid instruction, and Bureau 
personnel aided in conducting 10 first-aid cuntests in 4 States. Mine- 
rescue instruction was given to nearly 2,800 mine workers, swelling 
the ranks of those so trained to 80,504. Familiar with the rescue 
equipment and safe procedures essential in saving lives when fires, 
explosions, and other disasters occur, these men form an efficient re- 
serve on call for rescue work and possible civilian defense emergencies. 

Assisting in rescue and recovery operations, frequently arduous and 
dangerous, Bureau engineers investigated 30 mine explosions in 10 

States and Alaska, 47 mine fires in 18 States, and 142 miscellaneous 
accidents in 27 States and Alaska during the year. One Bureau of 
Mines safety expert lost his life last year during recovery operations 
following a mine explosion. At the request of the owners, rigid 
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inspections were made of 75 privately maintained mine-rescue stations. 

The Bureau’s accident-prevention instruction registered new en- 
rollment gains, complete courses being taken by about 1,600 workers 
and officials and partial courses by about 670, representing the coal 
mining, metal mining, and petroleum industries. Motion pictures, 
slides, exhibits, testing galleries, and other equipment were employed 
in the safety education program. Sound motion pictures on safety 
subjects were shown more than 500 times during the year, and Bureau 
representatives attended more than 600 safety meetings in 37 States. 

‘Continuing its investigations and test work to determine the safety 
of electrical equipment for use in mines, the Bureau approved 3/ 
complete units and issued 12 letters of suitability concerning separate 
explosion-proof parts for use on approved equipment. Explosion tests 
conducted during these investigations totaled nearly 2,000. In addi- 
tion, about 900 explosion tests were made for the Navy Department 
on equipment intended for ships and munitions plants, and a special 
study also was made for the Navy on toxic gases emitted by over- 
heated electrical conductors. 

Safety activities of the Bureau have many ramifications, and nu- 
merous special investigations were undertaken to determine the causes 
of explosions, fires, and asphyxiations in war plants and to help mini- 
mize hazards involving various gases and dusts. 


CoAL-MINE INSPECTION 


Despite wartime conditions adversely affecting all safety efforts, 
fatality rates in the Nation’s coal mines have declined to the lowest 
point in history—indicating the salutary effects of the thousands of 
improvements in practices and conditions established under the Fed- 
eral coal-mine inspection program, the success of which hinges on the 
cooperation and assistance of State inspectors and the aid of mine 
operators and their employees. At the same time, a reduction in 
accidents has conserved manpower and aided an industry vitally 
essential to the prosecution of the war. 

From the inception of the Bureau’s inspection program on December 
1, 1941, to the end of the fiscal year, Federal inspectors had examined 
nearly 2,500 mines for the first time, reinspected some 1,200 mines once, 
about 200 a second time, and 3 for the third time. Mines inspected 
at least once produce a total of nearly 600 million tons of coal and 
employ about 96 percent of all coal-mine workers. The number of 
mines inspected each month continued to increase as the inspection 
force became more proficient and as changes were made in inspection 
procedure. 
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The Bureau safety standards for anthracite and for bituminous coal 
and lignite mines were revised during the fiscal year to cover changed 
conditions directly related to the war. 

The accident-frequency rate in coal mines reinspected by Bureau 
representatives has declined approximately 6 percent, and it is sig- 
nificant that only one major explosion and one major fire disaster 
occurred during the first 6 months of 1944 when fatality rates reached 
their lowest ebb in coal-mining annals. This record was achieved in 
the face of numerous handicaps: increase in the average age of mine 
workers from 32 to 45, employment of inexperienced men to replace 
those lost to war plants and the armed forces, a greater effort by 
workers resulting in physical and mental fatigue, and a shortage of 
repair parts and new equipment to recondition or replace worn and 
unsafe facilities. 

The inspection staff and the Bureau’s mining-explosive and mining- 
electrical engineers also maintained a consulting service for small 
operators confronted with particular safety problems, supervised 
experimental work on devices and procedures designed to improve 
safety, conducted experiments on permissible explosives, made special 
studies in connection with the use of explosives and electricity in mines, 
and prepared reports and pamphlets on safety subjects for the guid- 
ance of the mining industry. 


EXPLOSIVES REGULATION 


Although millions of pounds of nonmilitary explosives were used 
by American industries last year, no clear-cut cases of sabotage involv- 
ing blasting materials were reported to the Bureau of Mines, the 
Federal agency designated by Congress to maintain strict control over 
such explosives and their ingredients. 

License revocation proceedings were brought against only 16 per- 
sons, compared with 40 in the previous year. However, two cases in- 
volved possible disloyalty, a question that did not arise in 1943. Most 
storage violations result from ignorance of Federal requirements. 
Twelve licenses were revoked, and in some instances fines up to $300 and 
prison sentences up to 2 years were imposed. 

Administering the Federal Explosives Act through an organization 
of 4,100 cooperating licensing agents serving without pay, the Bureau 
by the end of the 1944 fiscal year had approved more than 500,000 
licenses, including reissuances. Explosives investigators, aided by 
other Bureau personnel, reported on approximately 6,000 stores of 
explosives, and nearly 9,000 letters of instructions were sent to 
licensees. 
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To simplify procedures for licensing agents and the public, and to 
aid in administration, new application and license forms were pre- 
pared, amendments to regulations were issued, and the text of the 
act, regulations, and amendments, together with safety suggestions 
for handling explosives, were distributed under one cover. 

Cooperation maintained with military authorities, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, and State and local law-enforcement officers 
made the functioning and administration of the program increasingly 
effective. 


ANTISABOTAGE 


A record unblemished by a single known case of sabotage during 
the present war has been maintained by the Nation’s mineral industries, 
cooperating with law-enforcement officers, the armed forces, and the 
mineral production security program of the Bureau of Mines. In 
fact, the Bureau’s program has been so effective that it now can be 
modified and the emphasis shifted to prevention of production losses 
from fires and accidents instead of subversive activities. Personnel 
has been reduced more than 50 percent, coal-mine security activities 
have been transferred to the coal-mine inspection staff, and metal-mine 
security work has been curtailed. 

However, at the request of the Provost Marshal General's office, 
some of the Bureau’s specially trained engineers have replaced Army 
officials in conducting recurring inspections of most mines and related 
facilities labeled essential by the War Production Board. Accident- 
prevention courses for supervisory officials of large metal mines and 
plants also will be continued, together with explosives-magazine 
inspections. 

During the year the Federal engineers inspected nearly 1,000 mines, 
mills, and smelters and assisted the operators in establishing adequate 
security standards. They also made more than 1,000 reinspections, 
visiting some facilities several times to insure the correction of unsatis- 
factory security conditions and thus aid in maintenance of war-min- 
eral production. Some inspections were made jointly with War De- 
partment representatives at mines and related facilities on the Army's 
“master responsibility list.” Hundreds of other mines were visited, 
and reports were submitted on approximately 2,800 explosives maga- 
zines in connection with the Federal Explosives Act. 


HEALTH IN THE MINERALS INDUSTRIES 


Confidential wartime studies by the Bureau of various precision 
instruments now protecting the lives of Americans on the Navy’s fight- 
ing ships and in military establishments will be available to improve 
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working environments in post-war mineral industries confronted with 
the huge task of filling deferred civilian demands for materials of all 
types, 

Other advancements of the fiscal year included the development of 
a new dust-sampling device, improvements in a microprojector to 
facilitate the collection and determination of the amount of harmful 
dust in the air, and progress in the application of the X-ray and 
petrographic methods in analyzing dusts and ores from a health 
standpoint. 

In addition to the development and improvement of apparatus for 
determining the amount and composition of such atmospheric con- 
taminants as noxious gases, fumes, and dusts, the health work of the 
Bureau, directed mainly toward preventing occupational disease and 
improving the efficiency of workers, included studies of properties and 
sources of atmospheric contaminants, evaluation of the harmful or 
dangerous character of atmospheric environment, and control of un- 
hygienic conditions. 

Inspections were made and recommendations prepared on the hy- 
gienic conditions in coal and metal mines, at two Army posts, a steel 
plant, an engine-manufacturing plant, and an electric power plant. 
In the laboratory, a research project revealed that toxic and explosive 
gases are liberated when organic insulating material is decomposed 
by an electric arc. 

In assisting its field and laboratory investigations, the Bureau an- 
alyzed approximately 16,000 air samples, involving more than 100,000 
determinations, and also tested 555 air samples from fire areas in coal 
and metal mines. Thirty-eight air and gas analyses were made for 
the Army and 708 for the Navy, and about 1,000 determinations were 
required on dust and source material collected during coal-mine in- 
spections and other Bureau investigations conducted to help control 
health and explosion hazards in mines and plants of the mineral indus- 
tries. | 

Approval-testing of all types of respirators continued. Meanwhile, 
the information collected from 1933 to 1942 during a program of seal- 
ing abandoned mines to control acid mine drainage was analyzed to aid 
in a possible post-war program on this problem. The first draft of an 
approval schedule for Diesel mine locomotives was completed and was 
submitted to other Bureau personnel and to industry for critical 
review. 


ECONOMICS OF MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


As the United Nations’ war machine rolled relentlessly forward to 
new goals, changes in the production-and-demand scene in mineral 
commodities, both foreign and domestic, caused war agencies to rely 
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more heavily on the long-established statistical and econon.; + = 
of the Bureau of Mines for authoritative information. pari = 
the field of foreign minerals. The emphasis on foreign m <-> 
the post-war era required an increase in the Bureau's stat off: z 
mineral specialists. 

Threatened coal shortages impelled the Solid Fuels Adnun.-~. 
for War to ask for more information on supplies in critical aa - 
the outlook for production and future demand. All these req es . 
others on primary and secondary metals, chemical raw matera. : 
tilizers, and petroleum were met speedily. 

Governmental efforts to balance mineral supplies again rm > 
ments were successful in many instances during the vear and. ¥ = 
exception of fuels, pressure for additional production or cone 
was relaxed. For many commodities it was possible even to 5:- 
reconversion and post-war problems in which the Bureau's fart-2 
services are as essential as they were in planning the war prega= 

Seeking a more effective organization for the postwar rest <-" - 
of assuring adequate supplies for the anticipated advane cr ~~ 
standards, the Department of the Interior during the year cor.~ .. - > 
all of its mineral economic services in the Bureau of Mines. 


METALS 


Adequate supplies of virtually all metals needed for war ar! -~ 
tial civilian uses were assured during the fiscal year by the of" 
expansion of domestic production and increased imports of £°/ 
ores and metals, Analyses of the thousands of voluntary rey» %°7" 
industry on production, stocks, and consumption of nearly #' > 7 
commodities disclosed a gradual improvement in the supp F © 
requirement position of nearly all major war metals, althougn - 
declined slightly during the last 6 months of the fiscal year. 17 
due to manpower shortages, 

The Bureau of Mines continued to prepare confidential reponse” 
on these surveys for the use of war agencies, and war ce” 
authorities permitted a larger number of these studies to be +. 
public. Invaluable to agencies concerned with war supply f°" - 
the factual monthly and quarterly metal summaries wil! «7 ¢ 
equally important purpose in the post-war period, and the emm>© 
be extended to industry and the public as rapidly as censers.f =* 
ures are relaxed. 

Disposal of Government-held inventories of metal and xn: °- 
present one of the most complex post-war problems, Prepsr-s 
peace as it did for war, the Bureau of Mines will be ready to: 


if 
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somprehensive information needed for the solution of this and other 
‘econversion problems, including the status of marginal producers, 
imemployment resulting from possible curtailment of production, the 
wecelerated depletion of domestic reserves, and the competitive situa- 
ion between metals. 


NONMETALLICS 


As in the years past, the Bureau of Mines compiled and distributed 
erlodic reports on commercially important nonmetallic minerals and 
heir primary products. Special emphasis again was given those hav- 
ng critical war uses, and field investigations were made by Bureau 
specialists when acute shortages developed in some commodities. 
Reports were prepared on many vital nonmetallic war minerals, includ- 
ng mica, asbestos, sulfur, fertilizers, quartz crystals, graphite, and 
ibrasives. - | 

Markets for building materials dropped sharply as the mobilization 
program passed from the construction to the production phase; at 
the same time, the demand for chemical raw materials, fertilizers, 
and many other nonmetallics reached record heights under the stim- 
ulus of war. In consequence, as the year progressed and the supply- 
jemand relationships eased, an increasing number of requests for infor- 
mation bearing on reconversion and post-war problems were received 
by the Bureau’s experts in the field of nonmetallics. Both industry and 
Government became more aware of the need for market analyses— 
adequate information on uses, supply, and potential demand—to be 
used as guides in the establishment of company and public policies. 
Much of this information is available in chapters of the Bureau’s 
Minerals Yearbook and other published reports, but some amplification 
will be required to supply additional facts desired by producers and 
consumers of chemical raw materials, fertilizers, and building 
materials. 


PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS 


Uniformly essential in providing the basic current and annual re- 
ports required by war agencies, the Bureau’s normal functions as a 
storehouse of information on petroleum and natural-gas economics 
have been expanded and regeared to new and pressing wartime needs. 

The most important additions to its work have evolved from the 
increasing complexity of refinery operations required to fill the de- 
mands of the machines and plants of war for fuels, lubricants, and 
other petroleum products. Monthly surveys on the production and 
distribution of aviation gasoline were revised and improved. The 
monthly canvass covering products of natural gasoline and cycle 
plants, required as blending agents for aviation gasoline and as ma- 
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terial for synthetic rubber, was enlarged and adjusted to current 
requirements. 

Forecasts of demand for motor fuel and crude oil have supplied an 
accurate barometer of the wartime changes in national consumption 
and estimates of the demand for domestic crude petroleum by States 
of origin have given the Petroleum Administration for War a gage 
for determining desirable rates of production. 

The Bureau has cooperated in preparing reports on the reserves of 
crude petroleum and natural gas in relation to present and future na- 
tional supply, and its accumulated information on foreign oil pro- 
duction and international trade has been of outstanding value to 
agencies concerned with war and post-war supply. Reports and eco- 
nomic studies of the Bureau are of particular aid in interpreting the 
effect of the war on the long-term trends of the oil and natural-gas 
industries. 


CoAL 


Continued shortages of anthracite and domestic coke, accelerated 
demand for metallurgical coke, and increased requirements for light 
oil and coal-tar derivatives for the manufacture of explosives, syn- 
thetic rubber, aviation gasoline, plastics, and pharmaceuticals required 
that the Bureau of Mines continue special surveys previously initiated, 
expand others, and inaugurate new studies. This vital information, 
requested by the War Production Board, Solid Fuels Administration 
for War, and other war agencies, provided the basis of the program 
for the equitable distribution of anthracite and permitted control of 
prices and allocation of coke byproducts to war plants. 

Detailed information on production, import and export trade, and 
solid-fuel requirements of Eastern Europe and North Africa was 
prepared for the War and Navy Departments; and the well-established 
weekly, monthly, and annual domestic reports were published during 
the year, but with some deletions due to censorship regulations. 

Effective May 30, 1944, the extensive economics and statistics facil- 
ities of the Solid Fuels Administration for War were transferred to 
the Bureau of Mines, thus expanding the Bureau's coverage to include 
the economics of the bituminous coal industry. Thus, the Bureau now 
can give industry and Government virtually complete coal economics 
service. With minor adjustments, the war program in this field will 
be essential in helping solve probleins of the post-war era. 


FoREIGN MINERALS 


Being geared for the post-war world, the work of the Bureau of 
Mines on foreign mineral economics was expanded during the year to 
include studies of foreign mineral resources with special reference to 
their importance in international relationships during the next few 
years. 
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Information was earmarked for Government agencies responsible 
for the solution of post-war problems of an international nature, in- 
cluding economic relief and rehabilitation of liberated areas, political 
and commercial control of world minerals, and equitable distribu- 
tion of world output. Such pertinent information also is in demand 
by agencies concerned with the twofold problem of obtaining from for- 
eign sources adequate supplies of minerals not available domestically 
in sufficient quantities and with adjusting the Nation’s mineral pro- 
curement program after the war, particularly with Latin American 
countries. 


ACCIDENT AND EMPLOYMENT DATA 


Paralleling the annual statistical surveys of mineral production was 
the Bureau of Mines’ Nation-wide canvass of mines, quarries, mills, 
smelters, and coke ovens to obtain facts on the number and causes of 
accidents, and the number of employees and man-hours worked. 

This information, collected for many years as an essential part of 
the Bureau’s accident-prevention activities, will be equally useful 
during and after the conversion to peacetime operations. 

Using the information during the last fiscal year in formulating 
military and civilian programs, war agencies found particularly help- 
ful the facts provided on the location of mines producing minerals 
needed for war, the productivity per man-hour as related to the Gov- 
ernment’s over-all policy of manpower conservation, the extent of em- 
ployment at mines and quarries producing minerals unessential to the 
prosecution of the war, and other facts concerning matters affecting 
the mineral industry and its absorption of manpower. 

This program was elevated to divisional status in the Bureau organ- 
ization during the year because of the growing importance of acci- 
dent prevention and the anticipated intensification of efforts to 
improve the accident record of mineral industries in the post-war 
period. | 

Pusuiic Reports 

Requests from industry, governmental war agencies, and the public 
for informative material on all phases of the mineral industries con- 
tinued to increase during 1944. Although many additional reports 
were published, the number of copies printed and distributed was 
restricted in keeping with a policy of rigid economy established during 
the previous fiscal year, and the total volume of pieces issued remained 
virtually unchanged. The Minerals Yearbook again was classed con- 
fidential and was not distributed generally. 

In all, 512 bulletins, technical papers, handbooks, Minerals Year- 
book chapters, and contributions to technical journals were prepared, 
together with many hundreds of periodic reports of a statistical nature | 
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to serve industry. Thousands of letters were written in response to 
mail and telephone requests for information. 

The Bureau’s Washington library of selected reference material 
was increased by approximately 2,500 books; about 230 different 
periodicals, many on an exchange basis, were received regularly; and 
25,200 books and periodicals were circulated for use outside the library. 
In addition to regular accessions, about 3,000 books and pamphlets 
were being transferred to the library from the Coal Economics Divi- 
sion, which acquired them from Solid Fuels Administration for War. 
The Washington library now has about 60,000 books. 

During the year, some 6,000 readers visited the library for refer- 
ence work and approximately 6,000 telephone calls were received. 
Nearly half of both readers and calls were from war agencies and other 
sources outside the Bureau. 

The Bureau’s free educational motion pictures, produced with funds 
contributed by private industry, were shown in the United States and 
many foreign countries on 93,586 occasions during the year to audiences 
totaling 7,691,166 persons. Showings in educational institutions de- 
creased, but this decrease was largely offset by increased showings 
in industrial plants. Since 1922, the Bureau’s films have been shown 
on 1,112,338 occasions to audiences totaling 115,878,059 persons. Seven 
new sound films were added to the Bureau’s library of 10,000 reels. 


ADMINISTRATION 


As in past years, activities of the Bureau of Mines were administered 
from Washington, D. C., but were carried on largely in the field offices, 
laboratories, and pilot plants. For greater efficiency, many payments 
of salaries and vendor bills were made by the Treasury Department's 
regional disbursing officers nearest to field projects. Wage board pro- 
cedures were put into effect at the Electrometallurgical Laboratory in 
Boulder City, Nev., and at the helium plants at Amarillo and Exell, 
Tex.; Otis and Cunningham, Kans.; and Shiprock, N. Mex. 


PERSONNEL 


On June 30, 1944, there were 4,300 full-time employees of the Bureau 
of Mines, distributed as follows: 


Classification and number of appointees 


P&S SP ! CAF CPC? Total 
De NIGH sess ee a ee ess 137 8 635 5 785 
PlQG isc tno oe el we dsec socal eases 705 311 1, 055 1, 444 3, 515 
Th OUG] chs 2a sen cata een eee 842 319 1, 690 1, 449 4, 300 


4 Includes instrument makers, safety instructors, laboratory aids, assistants, etc. 
3 Includes laborers mechanics, messengers, etc. 
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PROPERTY 


As of June 30, 1944, the property of the Bureau had a total valuation | 
of $8,485,533.37, of which $2,533,869.06 was for land, buildings, and 
improvements; $1,681,168.88 for laboratory equipment; $1,540,665.36 
for machinery and power plant equipment; and the remainder for 
certain helium properties, office furniture and equipment, automobiles 
and trucks, rescue cars and specialized apparatus, and other goods. 


FINANCE 


Total funds available to the Bureau of Mines for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1944, including direct appropriations, departmental 
allotments, reappropriated balances, and sums transferred from other 
departments for service work, were $25,476,222. Of this, $19,821,562 
was spent, leaving an unexpended balance of $5,654,660. These figures 
are subject to revision because of unpaid obligations. 

Table 1 presents classified information regarding the financial his- 
tory of the Bureau for the fiscal years June 30, 1941-45. 

Table 2 gives a statement of the distribution of congressional ap- 
propriations to the services and divisions and the expenditure of these 
funds in 1944 by Bureau divisions. 


Taste 1.—Bureau of Mines appropriations and expenditures, fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1941-45 


Appropri- | Depart- | Funds trans- , Expendi- 
Fiscal year ated to mental | ferred from ee Unexpended | Totalex- jtures, exclu- 


Bureau of allot- other de- balances penditures | sive of serv- 

Mines | ments! | partments2| ©xPenditure ice items ? 
1941-2. - 2 LLL $8, 944, 400.95] $91, 790/$2, 225, 939. 10/4 $6, 262, 130. 05'5 $1, 069, 298. 98/$5, 192, 831. 07/$4, 934, 951. 05 
OR es Sateia' 8, 910, 388. 68 97, 490} 2, 223, 026. 41/5 11, 230, 905. 09) § 1, 823, 415. 21] 9, 407, 489. 88} 8, 747, 726. 21 
Lt  < e 28, 707, 630.94) 106, 450) 2, 567, 615. 26)632, 168, 548. 20] 7 5, 851, 566. 64/26, 316, 981. 56/25, 178, 429. 84 
1944..2 2 Le. 20, 969, 098.00} 91,300) 3, 460, 898. 00)? 25, 476, 222. 00} ® 5, 654, 660. 00} 19, 821, 562. 00)17, 962, 090. 00 
1945.2... 222. 23, 956, 639. 36| 91,300) 4, 416, 853. 33)§ 28, 464, 792. 69)_....... 22 fee 


' Includes printing and binding, stationery, and contingent funds. 

2 Includes proceeds from sales of residue gas. 

4 Service items include helium, and other investigations and services for other i Papeete 

‘Includes $6,539.10 unexpended balance reappropriated, and balance of $85,452.95 receipts from sale of 
helium and other products. 

5 Includes $914,718.39 unexpended balance reappropriated, and balance of $79,002.28 receipts from sale of 
helium and other products. 

* Includes $976,885.27 unexpended balance reappropriated, and balance of $128,018.51 receipts’from sale of 
belium and other products. 

? Includes $4,606,720.72 unexpended balance reappropriated, and balance of $202,723.66 receipts from sale 
of helium and other products. 

® Includes $4,603,644 unexpended balance reappropriated, and balance of $291,152 receipts from sale of 
helium and other products. 
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Geological Survey 


W. E. Wrataer, Director 


ODERN wars are not won by a single battle or even on a single 
front. Though each battle must be fought with vigor and the 
intent to win, the planning staff and the field command would indeed 
be short-sighted if they squandered on one engagement too much of 
their power in men and munitions. On the contrary, they must plan 
for an entire campaign, must hold in reserve the forces that will be 
required for other battles, and, by endeavoring to hold the initiative, 
must gradually evolve a broad strategic pattern that will lead to final 
victory. Both the intelligence service and the planning staff must 
focus much thought on future engagements far behind the enemy’s 
present lines. 

The Geological Survey must endeavor to be similarly forward- 
looking. 

Of necessity, most of the Survey’s energy since Pearl Harbor has 
been devoted to immediate objectives—the many tasks that contribute 
directly to the winning of the war. Those tasks have included investi- 
gations, both in this country and abroad, of sources of the metals, 
minerals, and fuels that must be made available in seemingly endless 
amounts to provide the munitions and machines of war; the research 
for and preparation of confidential technical reports on foreign com- 
bat terrains, required by the military planning staffs and the fighting 
forces; the analysis of complex problems of water supply for military 
installations and for plants engaged in making the implements of war; 
and the mapping of millions of square miles in this country, in Alaska, 
and on other continents, to provide the countless maps needed by the 
armed forces and by our military and commercial planes in world-wide 
air-transport service. 

However, the Survey has endeavored to plan and execute its work in 
such manner that the results would not only meet the day-by-day war 
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Geological Survey 


W. E. Wratuer, Director 


ODERN wars are not won by a single battle or even on a single 
front. Though each battle must be fought with vigor and the 
intent to win, the planning staff and the field command would indeed 
be short-sighted if they squandered on one engagement too much of 
their power in men and munitions. On the contrary, they must plan 
for an entire campaign, must hold in reserve the forces that will be 
required for other battles, and, by endeavoring to hold the initiative, 
must gradually evolve a broad strategic pattern that will lead to final 
victory. Both the intelligence service and the planning staff must 
focus much thought on future engagements far behind the enemy’s 
present, lines. | 3 

The Geological Survey must endeavor to be similarly forward- 
looking. 

Of necessity, most of the Survey’s energy since Pearl Harbor has 
been devoted to immediate objectives—the many tasks that contribute 
directly to the winning of the war. Those tasks have included investi- 
gations, both in this country and abroad, of sources of the metals, 
minerals, and fuels that must be made available in seemingly endless 
amounts to provide the munitions and machines of war; the research 
for and preparation of confidential technical reports on foreign com- 
bat terrains; required by the military planning staffs and the fighting 
forces; the analysis of complex problems of water supply for military 
installations and for plants engaged in making the implements of war; 
and the mapping of millions of square miles in this country, in Alaska, 
and on other continents, to provide the countless maps needed by the 
armed forces and by our military and commercial planes in world-wide 
air-transport service. 

However, the Survey has endeavored to plan and execute its work in 
such manner that the results would not only meet the day-by-day war 
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demands but would also be of greatest usefulness in the campaigns yet 
tocome. Its engineers and scientists must be, and within the limits of 
its present means are, an “intelligence service” for the far-sighted 
gathering of basic information needed now and in the future by the 
Nation’s “planning staff,” both governmental and_ private. 

To achieve an enduring peace this Nation is pouring out its wealth 
of manpower and resources without stint or hesitation. When peace 
comes this country must assume its part in rebuilding a war-torn world. 
Even now, Federal and State Governments and industry are devoting 
serious thought to plans for demobilization, reconversion, and post-war 
development. For the conception and perfection of sound plans, as 
well as for the later successful accomplishment of many public and 
private development projects, those planning agencies must have access 
at the earliest possible time to all needed information on our mineral 
resources, which have been seriously depleted by war demands; on the 
flow of rivers and the amounts of surface and underground waters that 
can be made available for municipal and industrial uses and for irriga- 
tion, flood-control, and power projects; and on the nature of the terrain 
as shown with engineering accuracy on detailed topographic maps. 

The gathering of such information and the preparation of reports 
and maps are functions of the Geological Survey. Much material is 
already available through the work of earlier peacetime years; other 
material has been gathered as a byproduct of its urgent war studies but 
is still largely undigested and not generally accessible; and many in- 
vestigations and surveys remain to be made. If the planners for post- 
war reconstruction are not to be gravely handicapped but are to have 
the fundamental information available in time to be of value, the Geo- 
logical Survey should be enabled to proceed at once with the full 
analysis and coordination of the data now in its files and with the 
most pressing of the additional investigations and surveys. To post- 
pone these tasks until the end of the war would be extremely short- 
sighted, if not disastrous. They should be undertaken immediately, 
for they are fully as urgent and practical as the direct war jobs that 
must be continued. 


GEOLOGIC BRANCH 


During the past year the Geologic Branch has been fully on a war 
basis. For the duration this situation will necessarily continue, but 
it is essential that plans be prepared now to adjust the Branch’s work 
to assist in solving the problems that will face this country in the post- 
war period and to orient the war work, insofar as that is possible, in 
such ways as will permit its results to contribute also to the conver- 
sion period. The normal demand for minerals, greatly accelerated 
by war activities, has resulted in an alarming depletion of the supply 
of many of the basic materials upon which our economy is built. As 
the richer deposits of minerals are exhausted, more reliance must be 
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placed on exploration for deposits that are concealed or only obscurely 
indicated, on deposits of lower grade, and on improved technique in 
recovering those lower-grade materials. Industry is primarily in- 
terested only in those resources that can be exploited at a profit and in 
peacetime pays scant attention to large reserves of ores and minerals 
that are below commercial grade. Yet in times of national emergency 
these low-grade deposits may be the only available sources of vitally 
needed raw materials. It is a function of the Geological Survey to 
keep an inventory of all reserves of mineral commodities. During 
the year Survey geologists have completed the examination of many 
hundreds of deposits and made preliminary estimates of the national 
reserves Of some 15 or 20 mineral commodities. This inventory 
should be kept current and broadened. 

The rapid depletion of our supplies of petroleum, natural gas, and 
coal is a matter of grave national concern. The Survey, with its 
skilled force of geologists, paleontologists, chemists, and petrogra- 
phers, is the organization best qualified to carry out basic field studies — 
on the stratigraphy and geologic structure of large areas to discover 
and define those wherein it may be profitable to prospect for new 
supplies of mineral fuels. These studies should be still further 
expanded as promptly as possible. 


Wark MINERALS 


For the 3 years prior to the summer of 1942, principal emphasis 
was placed by the Geologic Branch upon the search for and appraisal 
of domestic deposits of the metals and minerals originally classified 
by the Army and Navy Munitions Board as “strategic” and “critical.” 
With the success of the antisubmarine campaign through the winter 
of 1942-43 large imports of these commodities began to arrive regu- 
larly, and by the fall of 1943 the pressure for domestic production of 
some of them began to ease. It became apparent, however, that do- 
mestic reserves of some of the common metals were being seriously 
depleted, and geologic personnel was gradually shifted from work on 
some of the original “strategic” metal deposits to work in districts 
that held out hope for developing noteworthy new reserves of the 
common metals. Attention was focused on such zinc districts as 
Metaline, Wash., Pioche and Goodsprings, Nev., Eureka, Utah, south- 
western Wisconsin, and eastern Tennessee, and on the copper dis- 
tricts in the Foothills Belt, Calif., Globe, Ariz., and Michigan. In 
most of these districts the Geological Survey’s work led to récom- 
mendations for exploration by the Bureau of Mines, which has been 
especially successful in Washington, Wisconsin, and eastern Ten- 
nessee. Work has been continued in many strategic metal districts 
to complete studies initiated earlier and to obtain data currently de- 
sired by the war agencies, as in the southeastern and western manga- 
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nese districts; the Almaden and Oat Hill mercury deposits, Cali- 
fornia; the tungsten districts of Pine Creek, Calif., Mill City, Nev., 
and Yellow Pine, Idaho; and the vanadium districts of southeastern 
Idaho and Colorado-Utah. 

The object in studying bauxite deposits has been twofold—to relieve 
the critical shortage of this, the only commercial source of aluminum, 
by aiding private companies in discovering and delimiting new areas, 
and to give an accurate appraisal of our resources so that they can be 
used more wisely in the post-war period as well as in the war emer- 
gency. Detailed surveys of areas containing bauxite were continued 
in nine areas in the Gulf Coastal Plain. Final reports, with geologic 
and prospecting maps, have been submitted for all these areas except 
Arkansas, where drilling and mapping is still in progress, and for part 
of Mississippi, a report on which is still in a preliminary stage. In 
Saline and Pulaski Counties, Ark., the cooperative drilling program 
of the Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines during the fiscal 
year 1943-44 delimited more than 11 million tons of bauxite of com- 
mercial grade. 

The search for sources of aluminum and magnesium covered the 
country from coast to coast and included studies of deposits of alunite, 
high-alumina clay, magnesite, dolomite, and brucite, in addition to the 
intensive work on bauxite. More than 250 pegmatite deposits contain- 
ing sheet mica, beryllium, tantalum, lithium, and feldspar were exam- 
ined in 13 different States, and recommendations were made to the 
Bureau of Mines for further exploration of a number of these deposits. 
Other nonmetallic mineral deposits studied included talc, graphite, 
salt, potash, asbestos, corundum, and quartz crystals. 

Studies of iron-ore deposits were carried on in more than 50 separate 
areas in 20 States. Some of this work was done in cooperation with 
other Federal and State bureaus or at the specific request of other Gov- 
ernment agencies. Work was carried ahead to obtain information that 
will be essential to insure a supply after the war, when deposits of 
inferior quality and small reserves may become producers. Investiga- 
tions of districts in which appreciable reserves appear to be indicated 
included those made in the Iron River and Crystal Falls districts of 
Michigan, the Adirondack region of New York, and the Highlands 
region of New York-New Jersey. 

Owing to greatly increased demands for fluorspar for war uses, con- 
sequent depletion of national resources, and likely continuance of an 
augmented demand for new civilian purposes after the war, fluorspar 
investigations were pushed energetically and enlarged. In addition 
to the three established parties working in (1) the Kentucky-Hlinois 
district and Tennessee, (2) Colorado, Idaho, Wyoming, and Wash- 
ington, and (3) New Mexico, Texas, and Arizona, a fourth party was 
organized to take charge of work on fluorspar in Utah, Nevada, and 
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“alifornia. Temporary parties were assigned to work in northwest- 
‘rn New Mexico and in Montana and northern Idaho. 
In the field of mineral fuels attention was directed primarily to the 
earch for new supplies of petroleum. Regional studies were initiated 
n 23 States to obtain data on the distribution of possible oil-bearing 
formations and to locate broad areas where conditions in these rocks 
night be favorable for the accumulation of petroleum. Nearly 100 
zeologists were engaged in these expanded activities at the end of the 
year. ‘Ten preliminary maps and charts giving the results of these 
studies were issued during the year, and others are in preparation. 
The petroleum investigations, though stimulated by the war and aimed 
toward the discovery of war fuel supplies, yield basic geologic data of 
lasting value in the future search for oil and many other natural 

resources. 

Tar sands and asphalt deposits that have considerable potential 
importance as sources of petroleum were mapped in Oklahoma and 
California, and preliminary examinations were made of deposits in 
many other States. This work was conducted in part in collaboration 
with the Petroleum Administration for War and the Bureau of Mines. 

Examination of coal deposits was confined mainly to areas in the 
West, where expanded war activities have increased the demand for 
coking and steam coal. Detailed mapping of coal beds was undertaken 
in Colorado, Nevada, Oregon, and Alabama in conjunction with ex- 
ploratory drilling by the Bureau of Mines. Coal deposits were also 
studied in Oklahoma and Washington. 

The sections of Chemistry and Physics, Paleontology and Stratig- 
raphy, and Petrology devoted their time mainly to the laboratory 
study of materials collected by the field geologists who needed this 
information in the solution of their war minerals supply problems. 
In the chemical laboratory more than 8,000 tests and analyses were 
made, and new techniques were developed for field and laboratory 
determination of many of the rarer elements that have come to have 
new and secret, either actual or potential, war uses. 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Investigations of strategic and critical minerals in the American 
Republics continued. The work was financed in about equal propor- 
tions by the Department of State and the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration. Close and cordial cooperation continued with Mexican, 
Cuban, and Brazilian geological agencies, and cooperative field work 
was begun with the newly formed Bureau of Mines of Haiti and with 
the minerals agencies in Chile and the Dominican Republic. 

Recently discovered aluminous deposits in Haiti were examined, 
and prospecting was done in the Dominican Republic for similar de- 
posits. Investigations of chromite and manganese deposits in Cuba 
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were continued. In Mexico work on fluorspar, copper, mica, mercury, 
antimony, manganese, and tungsten was carried on in collaboration 
with the Instituto de Geologia, the Direccién de Minas y Petréleo, 
and the Commission for the Investigation of Mineral Resources. In 
Brazil investigations of the mica deposits of Minas Geraes were car- 
ried on in cooperation with the Departmento Nacional da Producao 
Mineral and the United States Purchasing Commission. Investiga- 
tions of mercury and tungsten deposits in Chile were commenced in 
cooperation with the Chilean Department of Mines. Survey geolo- 
gists on detail to the Foreign Economic Administration continued 
investigations of the resources of Colombia, Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
and Honduras. 

The eruption of the new volcano, Paricutin, in Michoacan, Mexico, 
provided an opportunity to make many observations of considerable 
scientific interest. 


Mumitary GEOLOGY 


During the fiscal year 1943-44, the Military Geology unit has con- 
tinued to prepare terrain intelligence reports for the Military Intel- 
ligence Division, Corps of Engineers, and at their request has in- 
creased its staff of professional scientists from 30 to 67. The staff 
now includes several soils scientists and a forester. At the request 
of the commander of the Southwest Pacific theater, 4 of these military 
geologists and 1 soils scientist were assigned to headquarters in Aus- 
tralia to prepare similar reports needed for the planning and conduct 
of combat operations. 

Although virtuaily all the work of this unit was devoted to the 
prosecution of the war, several byproducts of post-war usefulness 
have been planned and, in part, developed. These include atlases of 
the geology and mineral resources of many foreign countries; a topo- 
graphic or terrain atlas; an appraisal of the completeness of informa- 
tion in the fields of the earth sciences in the whole Pacific area; and a 
report that will define the field of engineering geology, including 
military geology. Plans also were outlined for peacetime continua- 
tion of liaison between the Geological Survey and the War and Navy 
Departments. 


ALASKAN BRANCH 


Many years ago Patrick Henry in one of his orations reflected the 
then current idea of the remoteness of lands in what is now Michigan 
when he described them as “beyond the most distant wilderness and 
remote as the moon.” Seventy-five years ago our grandsires probably 
thought in somewhat the same terms of Alaska. Indeed, even in the 
early 1890’s it was a venturesome pioneer who wag willing to brave the 
unknown conditions that must be met in casting his lot with the few 
settlers that then occupied this northland. Now that we have learned 
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more about Alaska and are more familiar with the details of how its 
development has taken place we have become increasingly aware that 
the winning of the great northwest province has been merely a reenact- 
ment of the various steps by which the States have come to their present 
stages. In Alaska some of these steps are now being taken at greatly 
accelerated rates, becatise modern tools and devices facilitate the over- 
coming of many of the handicaps hitherto imposed by distance and 
time. No longer is there need to rely on slowly plodding ox teams to 
cross seemingly limitless plains and bring in supplies and settlers to 
the remote corners of the domain, or to wait for weeks to elapse in the 
exchange of communications, ur to depend solely on man’s strength to 
perform necessary labor. Instead airplanes, radios, and mechanical 
devices can perform these various acts quickly and effectively. 

However, no matter whether the rate is fast or slow, true progress 
in any development depends on thorough knowledge of the problems 
involved. Many mistakes in past practices and in formulating our 
national policies have arisen through inadequate or incorrect informa- 
tion as to the pertinent facts. Wise laws cannot be enacted and put 
into operation for the conservation and proper utilization of the Na- 
tion’s potential resources without adequate knowledge of the geo- 
graphic and geologic factors involved. Businessmen, investors, and 
workers cannot fulfill their roles in undertaking enterprises without 
dependable authoritative data. The selection of sites for business and 
industrial centers, for transportation lines to serve them, for sources of 
power to operate the various appliances and services now regarded as 
necessary by civilized man are all closely tied to the physical features 
of the country, as expressed in terms of its geography and geology. 
Even the most casual consideration of most projects calls for analysis 
of many of these factors. 

If, then, the pattern of Alaskan development so far has followed 
closely that of the States, it seems inevitable that its fuller develop- 
ment may also be expected to follow the more advanced developments 
in the States. With confidence that this expectation is valid, it be- 
hooves us to learn and apply the lessons of the past as well as add to 
our store of knowledge. | 

What are the services that the Alaskan Branch of the Geological 
Survey is prepared to furnish? Full answer to this question would re- 
quire far more space than can be given here. Therefore, let a few 
examples suffice to illustrate some of the broader aspects of its work. 

Consider the Survey’s mapping program for Alaska, This program 
provides for the complete topographic mapping of the Territory. The 
resulting maps show lakes and rivers in true position and relation to 
other features; settlements, roads, railroads, houses, and other works 
of man; and the character of the terrain—the height of hills and depth 
of valleys. From such maps, measurements of the direction and dis- 
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tance between places and things are easily and accurately accom- 
plished ; gradients along prospective routes for railroads or roads may 
be compared; the areas above or below sites for catchment or utilization 
of water may be computed; special information, such as the distribu- 
tion of timber and agricultural developments, can be plotted; and 
military maneuvers can be planned. 

No less essential but perhaps less well known than the topographic 
maps are the geologic maps and reports covering parts of Alaska issued 
by the Geological Survey, which portray and describe the geologic 
features of various areas, These maps and the geologic reports are 
indispensable to those whose business involves knowledge of mineral 
deposits—their location, their mineral content, and their geologic 
features, which, when understood, may guide operators in their search 
for extension of known deposits or lead them to discovery of new ones. 

Perhaps a clearer idea of the application of these various studies 
may be gained by considering typical inquiries about Alaska received 
recently from various governmental agencies, such as the War and 
Navy Departments, War Production Board, and Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for War, and from citizens and companies throughout the 
country. One inquirer wants to know about the character, distribu- 
tion, and extent of permanently frozen ground as affecting problems 
of construction; another inquires about the quality and quantity of 
asbestos or some other mineral in a remote part of the Territory; 
another would like to know the location of mines at which he might 
find work; another asks for details of the terrain in certain of the 
Aleutian Islands; another asks whether certain lands are available 
for entry as coal lands; and another asks what materials are available 
near a specified point for supplying a new plant for making cement. 
Many inquiries are for identification of place names not found on 
generally accessible maps; others are for identification and infor- 
mation as to the mineral content of specimens of rocks; and innumer- 
able inquiries relate to the availability of water supplies for various 
purposes. Still other requests are for photographs and reports useful 
in teaching about Alaska or of general educational value relative to 
its magnificent glaciers, volcanoes, and other natural wonders. 

From the foregoing examples of the services that the Alaskan 
Branch is called on to render it is apparent that utilization of the 
Survey’s assistance should precede any thoughtful analysis of the 
worth-whileness of most development enterprises. The set-up of the 
Survey’s activities in Alaska to meet post-war conditions must not 
await the cessation of ‘hostilities, because most post-war plans in- 
volving the development of our natural resources and the utilization 
of our country’s physical features should not even be considered until 
this basic factual material is available. Because of lack of infor- 
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mation on the geology and geography of Alaska in the past lives have 
been lost, worth-while enterprises have been laid aside, and contribu- 
tions of matériel to the Nation’s defense and welfare have been far 
less than they might have been. Now is none too soon to remedy some 
of these lacks, whether we face years of additional warfare or are 
planning for America’s eventual after-the-war resumption of national 
leadership. 

The principal new field projects that were undertaken during the 
season of 1943 to furnish information needed in the Nation’s war 
plans dealt with the general supervision and gathering of information 
on mineral resources in the five principal regions into which Alaska - 
may be divided; namely, southeastern Alaska, Copper River-Prince 
William Sound, Cook Inlet-Alaska Railroad belt, Kuskokwim, and 
western Alaska. Specific investigations were in progress in each of 
these regions. In southeastern Alaska search was made for molyb- 
denite ores in areas adjacent to Prince of Wales Island; for chromium 
and nickel ores near Cross Sound and Lituya Bay; for copper-iron 
ores on Kasaan Peninsula; for lead-zinc ores near Wrangell; and for 
basic intrusive and magnetic rocks at a number of localities. In the 
Copper River-Prince William Sound region, in addition to a general 
examination of most of the old copper-producing localities, intensive 
search for copper deposits was carried on in the Nizina and Kotsina- 
Kuskulana districts and at Rua Cove. In the Cook Inlet-Alaska 
Railroad belt specific projects involved intensive examination of parts 
of the Matanuska-Moose Creek coal fields, of coal deposits near 
Costello Creek, of the tungsten deposits near Fairbanks, of lead and 
zinc ores near Mount Eielson, and of the chromite deposits near Sel- 
dovia. In the Kuskokwim region the individual projects included 
detailed studies of the quicksilver deposits near Decourcy Mountain 
and reconnaissance of the quicksilver deposits near Cinnabar Creek 
in the Holitna Valley. In western Alaska investigations were con- 
tinued on the tin resources of western Seward Peninsula and in the 
Morelock Creek area of the Yukon Valley, and preliminary studies 
were made of tungsten deposits near Nome and Solomon, of graphite 
in the Kigluaik Mountains, of asbestos near Shungnak, and of quartz 
crystals in the Koyukuk Valley. 

For the field season of 1944 the same general supervision of the 
work in the various regions was maintained. The emphasis that was 
being placed on discovery of oil in Alaska, however, led to establishing 
a separate unit to handle all projects having to do with that work, 
irrespective of their geographic location. Petroleum investigations 
are In progress in five areas—near Yakataga, Katalla, Iniskin, on the 
Alaska Peninsula, and in northern Alaska. The Alaskan projects 
involving other mineral commodities are the following: In south- 
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eastern Alaska investigations are continuing of the copper-iron de- 
posits near Kasaan, Tolstoi, and Copper Mountain, and of lead and 
zinc deposits in the vicinity of Tracy Arm. In the Copper River 
region examination is being made of molybdenum-copper deposits in 
the vicinity of Nabesna. In the Cook Inlet-Alaska Railroad belt con- 
tact is being maintained with a number of miscellaneous prospects that 
are in course of development, and intensive examinations are under 
way in both the Matanuska and the Healy River coal fields. In the 
Kuskokwim region general scouting of areas regarded as likely to con- 
tain significant deposits of quicksilver minerals is being continued, 
and a reconnaissance of the reported ore deposits in the Russian Moun- 
tains is being made. In western Alaska a reconnaissance is being 
made of the coal deposits adjacent to Yukon River from Ruby to 
Kaltag and near Unalakleet on Norton Sound, the investigation of tin 
deposits in western Seward Peninsula will be continued, and examina- 
tions will be made of certain mineral deposits that have been reported 
near Shungnak, in the Kobuk Valley. 

In addition to these projects a large part of the activity of the 
Branch has been devoted to the extended mapping program being 
carried on at the request of and with funds provided by the Army Air 
Forces. This project, which originally was more or less restricted to 
mapping parts of Alaska, has proved so useful that gradually it has 
been expanded to include the mapping of large strategic areas in other 
countries. At the close of the fiscal year the Alaskan Branch had com- 
pleted from aerial photographs planimetric maps covering nearly 5,- 
500,000 square miles and, as part of the same project, topographic maps 
covering 500,000 square miles. 


TOPOGRAPHIC BRANCH 


The headquarters offices of the Topographic Branch and its Atlantic 
Division are located in Washington, D. C.; the headquarters office of 
the Central Division is in Rolla, Mo.; and that of the Pacific Division 
is in Sacramento, Calif. Section offices are maintained 1n Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and Clarendon, Va. 


GENERAL OFFICE WORK 


During the year the regular program of cooperative mapping was 
carried on with 17 States, Puerto Rico, and the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, but the Topographic Branch directed a large part of its 
activity to producing maps for the War Department in both domestic 
and foreign areas. Many field engineers were detailed to this assign- 
ment, which included the revision by means of aerial photographs of 
maps of foreign territory covering approximately 26,000 square miles 
and the compilation of contour maps from older hachured maps cover- 
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ing 13,000 square miles. Existing maps for an area of 48,000 square 
miles were assembled in changed format and re-drafted. A consider- 
able amount of map shading on scales of 1: 1,000,000 and larger was 
done for special use of the Army Air Forces. This work for the War 
Department is in addition to that peRoneS by the Section of Photo- 
mapping. 

Section of Computing.—The office processing of control surveys 
made for the topographic mapping of strategic areas continued in 
unusual volume during the year. These computations and adjust- 
ments resulted in the issue of lithographed lists of leveling, transit 
traverse, and triangulation results for 70, 186, and 12 quadrangles, 
respectively. Bulletin 930-D was published during the year, the 
fourth and last part of spirit leveling in Illinois. Manuscript was 
prepared in part for a bulletin on spirit leveling in North Carolina. 
Computations and adjustments for routine field projects were con- 
tinued, and the usual volume of control data was assembled and 
transmitted to comply with requests from field engineers and corre- 
spondents. 

Section of Photomapping.—This section maintains offices in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Clarendon, Va., Chattanooga, Tenn., Rolla, Mo., and 
Sacramento, Calif. Its principal work is the production of topo- 
graphic maps from aerial photographs by stereophotogrammetric 
methods and the production of planimetric maps and planimetric 
bases for topographic field surveys by both stereophotogrammetric 
and graphic methods. 

Topographic maps of areas in the United States produced during 
the year by these methods covered approximately 7,120 square miles; 
planimetric and base maps covered approximately 13,900 square miles. 
Topographic maps of foreign areas were produced from aerial photo- 
graphs for the War Department; of these, maps covering approxi- 
mately 10,000 square miles were completely processed for reproduction, 
and maps covering 2,700 square miles were delivered in manuscript 
form. ‘These figures do not include work performed in the Chat- 
tanooga office, which is engaged on a cooperative project with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and the War Department. 

At the principal office of the section, in Clarendon, Va., in addition 
to the large production facilities, which are operating on a two-shift 
basis, there are also maintained a central laboratory for designing, 
testing, repairing, and adjusting all types of special optical and 
mechanical equipment utilized for our stereophotogrammetric work 
and a photographic laboratory specializing on research and precision 
photography required for the other offices. 

The Washington office maintains a general file of aerial photographs 
utilized in the work of the Geological Survey and of aerial photo- 
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ing 13,000 square miles. Existing maps for an area of 43,000 square 
miles were assembled in changed format and re-drafted. A consider- 
able amount of map shading on scales of 1:1,000,000 and larger was 
done for special use of the Army Air Forces. This work for the War 
Department is in addition to that reported by the Section of Photo- 
mapping. : 

Section of Computing.—The office processing of control surveys 
made for the topographic mapping of strategic areas continued in 
unusual volume during the year. These computations and adjust- 
ments resulted in the issue of lithographed lists of leveling, transit 
traverse, and triangulation results for 70, 186, and 12 quadrangles, 
respectively. Bulletin 930-D was published during the year, the 
fourth and last part of spirit leveling in Illinois. Manuscript was 
prepared in part for a bulletin on spirit Jeveling in North Carolina. 
Computations and adjustments for routine field projects were con- . 
tinued, and the usual volume of control data was assembled and 
transmitted to comply with requests from field engineers and corre- 
spondents, 

Section of Photomapping.—This section maintains offices in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Clarendon, Va., Chattanooga, Tenn., Rolla, Mo., and 
Sacramento, Calif. Its principal work is the production of topo- 
graphic maps from aerial photographs by stereophotogrammetric 
methods and the production of planimetric maps and planimetric 
bases for topographic field surveys by both stereophotogrammetric 
and graphic methods. 

Topographic maps of areas in the United States produced during 
the year by these methods covered approximately 7,120 square miles; 
planimetric and base maps covered approximately 13,900 square miles. 
Topographic maps of foreign areas were produced from aerial photo- 
graphs for the War Department; of these, maps covering approxi- 
mately 10,000 square miles were completely processed for reproduction, 
and maps covering 2,700 square miles were delivered in manuscript 
form. These figures do not include work performed in the Chat- 
tanooga office, which is engaged on a cooperative project with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and the War Department. 

At the principal office of the section, in Clarendon, Va., in addition 
to the large production facilities, which are operating on a two-shift 
basis, there are also maintained a central laboratory for designing, 
testing, repairing, and adjusting all types of special optical and 
mechanical equipment utilized for our stereophotogrammetric work 
and a photographic laboratory specializing on research and precision 
Photogr aphy required for the other offices. 

The Washington office maintains a general file of aerial photographs 
utilized in the work of the Geological Survey and of aerial photo- 
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graphic negatives that have been purchased under photographic con- 
tracts. Through this office contacts are maintained with other govern- 
mental agencies involved in aerial photographic work. 

Section of Cartography.—The Topographic Branch cooperated with 
the Army Air Forces in preparing aeronautical charts, work on which 
was performed in the Section of Cartography. Cooperation with the 
Public Roads Administration was continued, with the result that 31 
sheets of road maps were prepared and submitted for reproduction. 

Work on the International Map of the World on a scale of 1: 1,000,- 
000 was continued. Sheets I-18 (Hatteras), K-10 (Mount Shasta), 
K-17 (Lake Erie), and L-10 (Cascade Range) were in progress, and 
Sheet K-16 (Chicago) was in course of publication at the end of the 
year. 

Section of Inspection and Editing.—During the year 224 quadrangle 
maps were edited for publication, 164 of which were for multicolor 
photolithography and 60 for engraving; 362 quadrangle maps, 21 
State maps, and 4 State index maps were prepared and edited for 
reprint editions; 206 maps and diagrams that had been prepared as 
illustrations for geologic reports were edited; and 528 proofs of all 
kinds were read. On June 30 maps in the process of reproduction 
included 94 for engraving and 64 for multicolor photolithography: 
maps being edited or awaiting editing included 35 maps for engrav- 
ing and 128 for multicolor photolithography; and 664 maps remained 
on hand for preparation for reprinting. 


The Section of Inspection and Editing maintains in Clarendon, Va., _ 


a small unit to draft maps produced by the Atlantic Division. Part 
of this staff was employed for about 5,000 man-days in drafting special 
maps of foreign areas urgently needed for use in the war program. 


Map INFORMATION OFFICE 


The Map Information Office continued its work as clearing agency 
for data pertaining to maps and aerial photographs of both Federal 
and commercial agencies. The office maintains extensive card-index 
and map files and is equipped to furnish data to Federal and State 
institutions and to the public. 


FIELD SURVEYS 


Topographic mapping was carried on in 34 States and Puerto Rico. 
Cooperative projects were conducted with 17 States and Puerto Rico 


and with the Tennessee Valley Authority. The survey of the islands © 


of Puerto Rico and Vieques was completed. 


The mapping of 61 15-minute quadrangles and 192 714-minute quad- _ 
rangles was completed, and mapping was in progress on 41 15-minute — 


quadrangles and 49 714-minute quadrangles at the end of the year. In 
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addition, work on 128 quadrangles was progressing in some one of the 
steps prior to actual mapping. Of the 253 quadrangles completed and 
90 partly completed, 279 are within the strategic area designated by the 
War Department. For use in the investigation of strategic and criti- 
cal minerals, including bauxite, lead, zinc, vanadium, magnesite, high- 
aluminum clay, coal, and iron ore, 10 special large-scale maps were com- 
pleted and 4 are in progress. Two maps of special areas on a scale 
of 1: 24,000 were completed for the investigation of coal for coking and 
transcontinental transportation. Two special areas were mapped for 
river-utilization purposes and one for flood control. The survey of 
the Olympic National Park in the State of Washington was continued. 

A large amount of work each year consists of the remapping on a 
larger scalé and in greater detail of areas that had previously been 
mapped and reported, which partly accounts for the small increase in 
the percentage of the United States covered. Of the total area of the 
United States, 47.4 percent has now been covered by adequate topo- 
graphic maps produced by the Geological Survey. 


Topographic mapping by the Geological Survey in the United States, Puerto Rico, and 
Hawaii, to June 30, 1944 


Area mapped during fiscal year 
1944 for publication on standard Control, fiseal year 1944 
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1 Planimetric maps, not included in total surveys, were compiled from serial photographs with field 
examination— Michigan, 907; Wisconsin, 837 square miles. . 
3 Mapped on scale 1 : 31,680. 
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Topographic mapping oy the Geological Survey in the United States, Puerto Rico, ead 
Hawaii, to June 30, 1944—Continued 


Area mapped during fis ce year 
1944 for publication on standard 


Control, fiscal year 194 
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1 See footnote on p. 113. 
? Contour interval in meters. 


WATER RESOURCES BRANCH 


Water is one of the Nation’s basic assets. It is necessary for all 
life, for irrigation, navigation, sanitation, and production of power, 
for certain industrial processes, and for many of the comforts of 
civilized life. It is a menace to life and property in times of flood. 
Its deficiency during periods of drought is often calamitous. Water 
is @ varying resource. In all places and times, it is limited in quan- 
tity by the amount of water that reaches the earth’s surface in the 
form of rain and snow. The amount available determines the acre 
age that can be irrigated, the size of power plants, the capacity of in- 
dustrial plants, and the growth of towns, cities, and communities 
In many places the limit of supply available for man’s purposes has 
now been reached; the needs are conflicting, and pressing questions 
arise relating to priority of rights, superiority of use, and equitable 
division. Under these conditions reliable information is essential 
to stability of development, soundness of financing, efficiency of op- 
eration, and equity of administration. Congress has authorized the 
Geological Survey to collect and publish essential facts about the quad: 
tity, character, availability, and best methods of utilizing the water 
resources of the Nation, 
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CoopERATION WITH STATES AND MUNICIPALITIES 


The appropriation by Congress for studies of water during the 
scal year 1944 was $1,437,700. Of that appropriation, $1,065,000 was 
sstricted for use in cooperation with States and municipalities, but 
ie 182 cooperating agencies contributed considerably more than that 
nount, and sufficient additional Federal funds were supplied from 
.e unrestricted part of the appropriation to meet the excess offerings. 
he amounts contributed by States and municipalities are summarized 
slow: | 


ate: Contribution | State: Contribution 
Alabama-__-_---------- $14, 375 New Hampshire______ $9, 095 
Arizona__.—----------- 25, 400 New Jersey...__----.- 21, 600 
Arkansa8____--.------ 10, 450 New Mexico____--__-- 38, 350 
California..____.----- 85, 913 New York__..._.____.. 83, 549 
Colorado_____--------- 33, 500 North Carolina______- 24, 000 
Connecticut_-.._------ 10, 790 North Dakota______.. 7, 000 
Delaware_______------ 1, 760 Ohio__._______.__.___ 23, 067 
Florida_...-..-------- 32, 950 Oklahoma____________ 20, 580 

- Georgia_--_----------- 15, 000 Oregon___.__-.-__-___ 27, 040 
Idaho-._._-----—~---- 26, 167 Pennsylvania_______-- 31, 100 
Mlinois__--~-.-------- 15, 1138 Rhode Island___---___ 1, 750 

_ Andiana-_------.------ 26, 178 South Carolina_______ 9, 700 
Iowa__-~-------.------ 20, 970 South Dakota________ 2, 800 
Kansas---._.--- ------ 35, 030 Tennessee__--..___... 13, 400 
Kentucky-..---------- 19, 896 Texas....__._...___ 66, 872 
Louisiana---_~.--..---- 31, 600 Utah......._...._.... 23, 167 
Maine_--------------- 7, 500 Vermont____.----~__-_ 4, 760: 
Maryland-_---_-.~------ 17, 073 Virginia 25 600 
Massachusetts._.___- 15, 750 Ree ee acted 
Michigan_.__-_--~---- 18, 000 NVA EIUNE (OD Sse stenee 42, 980: 
Minnesoth ence oe 16, 075 West Virginia.______- 9, 000 
Mississippi__._____---- 15, 000 Wisconsin _---~------- 8, 263 
Missouri___---_-__-__- 13, 350 Wyoming---~---------- 16, 575: 
Montana____.-.___-..- 12, 660 Hawali__-------..--_- 44, 352: 
Nebraska------~------- 27,050 | ard 
Neyadasscese anc eccee 3, 850 Ota ene ecole 1, 110, 890 


AcTIvITIEs CARRIED ON_FOR OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Other Federal agencies provided nearly $700,000 for water-resources 
ivestigations that could not be financed by appropriated funds of the 
‘eological Survey or included in cooperative programs. These 
gencies are the Office of the Chief of Engineers, Mississippi River 
‘ommission, and Office of the Quartermaster General, War Depart- 
1ent; Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department; Tennessee Val- 
2y Authority; Flood Control Coordinating Committee, Department 
f Agriculture; Weather Bureau, Department of Commerce; Bureau 
£ Reclamation, Fish and Wildlife Service, National Park Service, 
Mice of Indian Affairs, Office of Land Utilization, and Bonneville 
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Power Administration, Department of the Interior; Department of 
State; Defense Plant Corporation; Federal Power Commission; Vet- 
erans’ Administration; and Federal Works Agency. 


3 


WAR AND Post-War ACTIVITIES 


Requests for special reports on water have continued in large num- 
bers throughout the year. Most of these requests have related to war 
activities, but increasing numbers of them have related to post-war 
problems that are now being studied widely. During the year more 
than 5,000 reports have been made in response to specific requests, 
2,263 in the first 6 months and 2,789 in the last 6 months. These are 
in addition to the regular published reports. They have related to 
every State and to the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii but particu- 
larly to the industrial regions of the East, South, and West. 

To record the variations in water supply resulting from fluctuations 
in precipitation, a widely scattered field force is needed. About 100 
field headquarters are maintained, in which the assignments are 
reasonably permanent and experienced men familiar with local prob- 
' Jems related to water are available. Such decentralization also serves 
well the purpose of cooperation, as close contact is maintained between 
the Survey personnel and cooperating State and municipal officials, 
and records and reports are made available currently where urgently 
needed. During the emergency of war and now in preparing for 
peace the decentralization has been especially valuable, because men 
who are experts not only in water but also in local problems have been 
available in all parts of the country to conduct special field investi- 
gations and to furnish promptly and efficiently information not else- 
where obtainable. 

The demand for special services related to water as it affects war 
activities and post-war plans has thrown a heavy burden on the ex- 
perienced engineers, geologists, and chemists of the Survey at a time 
when the force has been depleted by enlistment and draft for the 
armed services and by the assignment of experts to water-supply bat- 
talions in the several theaters of war. The maintaining of a force ade- 
quate for the performance of work that is essential to both war and 
peace has been difficult ; it has been accomplished only by adding care- 
fully selected replacements to the nucleus of experts. 


CONTINUING ACTIVITIES 


The operations of the Water Resources Branch are conducted by 
five administrative divisions—surface water, ground water, quality 
of water, utilization of water, and power resources. Because of the 
wide variations in quantity and quality of water, continuity of records 
is essential both for the emergency problems of war and for the re- 
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curring problems of peace; it is necessary, therefore, that at least as 
much of the ordinary activities of the Survey as will suffice to main- 
tain continuity of records shal] be carried on, even when the major 
efforts relate to war problems. 

Records of the stage, quantity, or availability of surface waters are 
collected at about 5,000 gaging stations distributed through every State 
and the Territory of Hawaii, the number of stations depending upon 
the funds made available by cooperation with States and municipalities 
and by transfer from other Federal agencies. The field records are 
analyzed and released to the cooperating agencies and to the public as 
promptly as practicable. They are the basis for constructing, operat- 
ing, and administering municipal and industrial water supplies, irriga- 
tion systems, power plants, flood-control works, inland waterways, 
and similar activities. Cooperation in surface-water studies is effective 
with about 161 State and municipal agencies, the personnel operating 
from 63 field offices. 

The studies of ground water relate to the waters that lie in the 
zone of saturation, from which wells and springs are supplied. They 
cover the source, occurrence, quantity, and head of these waters; their 
conservation and replenishment; their availability and adequacy for 
domestic, industrial, irrigation, and public supplies, and as watering 
places for livestock, and the methods of constructing and utilizing 
wells and of improving springs. The increasing use of water from wells 
is causing a great demand for intensive studies of the quantities of 
ground water that are perennially available. Investigations con- 
ducted from 34 field offices were in progress during the year in nearly 
every State. In 6 States and in Hawaii the work was done in coopera- 
tion with 61 State and municipal agencies. Periodic measurements of 
water levels or artesian pressure were made in about 7,000 observa- 
tion wells. Investigations were made or are in progress in most of 
the critical areas of heavy pumping to determine whether shortages 
in ground-water supplies are being caused by war demands. 

Chemical analyses of 2,563 samples of water were made in the water- 
resources laboratory in Washington and of 6,729 samples in labora- 
tories in Safford, Ariz., Albuquerque, N. Mex., Raleigh, N. C., and 
Austin, Tex. Many of the samples were collected in connection with 
studies of water supplies for Army and Navy establishments and for 
munitions plants and housing developments. Cooperative studies of 
the chemical character of surface waters were initiated in Louisiana 
and North Carolina and were continued in Florida, Georgia, New 
Mexico, and Texas. Samples of water were analyzed for cooperative 
studies of ground-water conditions in other States. Interpretations of 
analyses or advice about water problems were furnished to 16 Bureaus 
in 6 Federal Departments and to 8 independent agencies. 
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A variety of hydrologic and hydraulic studies and compilations are 
made on the utilization and control of streams, and a monthly sum- 
mary, the Water Resources Review, is issued giving stream-flow and 
ground-water conditions throughout this country and Canada. ‘These 
summaries are used extensively by many agencies, including major 
war agencies, engaged in production where floods or droughts are 
vital. The administration of certain responsibilities relating to per- 
mits and licenses of the Federal Power Commission has been con- 
tinued. Because of the importance of power in the war program this 
function is increasingly essential. Investigations of water problems 
along the international boundary between the United States and 
Canada have been continued for the State Department and the Inter- 
national Joint Commission. Several studies were made that have an 
important bearing on water investigations and projects to be under- 
taken after the war. 


CONSERVATION BRANCH 


The Conservation Branch has two principal functions: (1) Making 
surveys of the water and mineral resources of the public domain and 
applying the results to the problems of public-land administration ; 
(2) supervising operations incident to the development of power and 
to the production of minerals, including oil, gas, coal, potash, sodium, 
lead, and zinc from public lands, Indian lands, and naval] petroleum 
reserves, 

Additional funds made available during the year provided extra 


assistance and equipment necessary for the undertaking of field inves- - 


tigations and engineering studies and the preparation of reports 
dealing with power, fuels, minerals, and chemicals essential to the 
national war program. The results of this activity, if maintained on 
the present scale, will reveal the presence of new reserves and will 
provide information essential to the improvement of production 
practices and the elimination of waste, thereby increasing available 
reserves and furnishing the basis for sound post-war planning and true 
conservation of energy resources. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LANDS 


Mineral classification—The Minera] Classification Division, in re- 
sponse to war-engendered demand for new sources of oil, gas, coal, 
potassium, and magnesium from the public domain, continued and 
increased markedly all phases of its service of furnishing to the 
agencies of the Interior Department concerned with public-land ad- 
ministration the geologic findings and decisions required by law or 


policy. 
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In all, 10,887 cases, each involving one to many geologic determina- 
tions, were acted on during the year, an increase of 38 percent over 
1943. In addition, initial or revised definitions of the known geologic 
structure of four producing oil or gas fields were prepared and pro- 
mulgated, increasing the net area so defined in 9 public-land States to 
1,710,931 acres on June 30, 1944; geologic appraisal was made of 60 
unit-plan submissions; and 34 special reports were rendered to the 
General Land Office on new discoveries of oil or gas on or adjacent 
to Federal lands. 

To facilitate the acquisition of the basic geologic data required for 
the discharge of its increasing duties in connection with public-land 
classification and leasing-law administration, the Division established 
during the year regional field offices with a resident geologist in charge 
of each at Los Angeles, Calif., and Great Falls, Mont., and opened 
suboffices of its Denver regional office at Casper, Wyo., and Salt Lake 
City, Utah. From these offices numerous field investigations were 
carried on during the year in Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Cali- 
fornia, and Utah. 

Water and power classification.—All new surveys and investigations 
concerning the water-power resources and storage possibilities of Fed- 
eral lands were on projects proposed for development to assist in the 
prosecution of the war or for post-war construction. Topographic 
surveys were made of 142 linear miles of stream valley and of 1 mineral 
leasehold, and, in cooperation with the Water Resources Branch, su- 
pervision of construction and operation was given to 167 power proj- 
ects under license from the Federal Power Commission, to 193 such 
projects under permit and grant from the Department of the Interior, 
and to 154 in cooperation with the Office of Indian Affairs. 

Office studies resulted in the addition of 67,166 acres to power-site 
reserves and the elimination of 30,650 acres therefrom, with net in- 
crease of the outstanding reserves of 23 States and Alaska to 6,671,948 
acres; in the publication of maps of 580 miles of river valley and 8 
dam sites; in final action involving hydraulic determination on 261 
cases received for report from departmental sources and the Federal 
Power Commission; and in water-power classification on 1,726 cases, 
which also involved mineral classification. Reservoir-site reserves in 9 
States remain unchanged at 137,172 acres. 


MINERAL LEASE SUPERVISION 


Mine supervision.—The Mining Division supervises operations for 
the discovery and production of coal, potassium, sodium, phosphate, 
and oil shale on public lands; of all minerals, except oil and gas, on 
tribal and restricted allotted Indian lands; and of other minerals on 
various land grants. The Division serves as consultant to the De- 
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A variety of hydrologic and hydraulic studies and compilations are | 
made on the utilization and control of streams, and a monthly sum [” 
mary, the Water Resources Review, is issued giving stream-flow and ] 
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In all, 10,887 cases, each involving one to many geologic determina- 
tions, were acted on during the year, an increase of 38 percent over 
1943, In addition, initial or revised definitions of the known geologic 
structure of four producing oil or gas fields were prepared and pro- 
mulgated, increasing the net area so defined in 9 public-land States to 
1,710,931 acres on June 30, 1944; geologic appraisal was made of 60 
unit-plan submissions; and 34 special reports were rendered to the 
General Land Office on new discoveries of oil or gas on or adjacent 
to Federal lands. 

To facilitate the acquisition of the basic geologic data required for 
the discharge of its increasing duties in connection with public-land 
classification and leasing-law administration, the Division established 
during the year regional field offices with a resident geologist in charge 
of each at Los Angeles, Calif., and Great Falls, Mont., and opened 
suboflices of its Denver regional office at Casper, Wyo., and Salt Lake 
City, Utah. From these offices numerous field investigations were 
carried on during the year in Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Calli- 
fornia, and Utah. 

Water and power classéfication.—All new surveys and investigations 
concerning the water-power resources and storage possibilities of Fed- 
eral lands were on projects proposed for development to assist in the 
prosecution of the war or for post-war construction. Topographic 
surveys were made of 142 linear miles of stream valley and of 1 mineral 
leasehold, and, in cooperation with the Water Resources Branch, su- 
pervision of construction and operation was given to 167 power proj- 
ects under license from the Federal Power Commission, to 198 such 
projects under permit and grant from the Department of the Interior, 
and to 154 in cooperation with the Office of Indian Affairs. 

Office studies resulted in the addition of 67,166 acres to power-site 
reserves and the elimination of 30,650 acres therefrom, with net in- 
crease of the outstanding reserves of 23 States and Alaska to 6,671,948 
acres; in the publication of maps of 580 miles of river valley and 8 
dam sites; in final action involving hydraulic determination on 261 
cases received for report from departmental sources and the Federal 
Power Commission; and in water-power classification on 1,726 cases, 
Which also involved mineral classification. Reservoir-site reserves in 9 
States remain unchanged at 137,172 acres. 


MINERAL LEASE SUPERVISION 


Mine supervision—The Mining Division supervises operations for 
the discovery and production of coal, potassium, sodium, phosphate, 
and oil shale on public lands; of all minerals, except oil and gas, on 
tribal and restricted allotted Indian lands; and of other minerals on 
Various land grants. The Division serves as consultant to the De- 
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partment of Agriculture on mining leases under the jurisdiction of 
that Department and also supervises production of minerals from 
public lands by the Metals Reserve Co. and the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration under authorization of the Secretary of the Interior. The 
supervisory work, directed from 6 field offices in the western United 
States and 1 in Alaska, included on June 30, 1944, 636 public-land 
properties under lease, permit, or license in 15 States and Alaska ; 225 
Indian properties under lease or permit in 14 States; and 4 secretarial 
authorizations in 3 States. The tota] output was valued at more than 
$62,000,000. 

The Division cooperated with the Departments of War, Justice, and 
Agriculture, other bureaus of the Department of the Interior, the War 
Production Board, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the De- 
fense Plant Corporation, and the Office of Price Administration by 
furnishing information on potential sources of minerals necessary to 
the war program. 

The war-induced expansion of mining operations has resulted in an 
accelerated diminution of the known potash reserves in New Mexico. 
Under instructions from the Secretary of the Interior the Geological 
Survey and the Bureau of Mines are cooperatively drilling test holes 
under contract and have proved additional high-grade potash reserves 
of national importance in and adjacent to the potash reserve created 
by Executive Order 6797. 

The production of zinc from leased Indian land in Oklahoma has 
been maintained only by working ores of successively lower grade 
under the stimulus of production premiums. The Division is now 
making studies to aid in increasing production by improvements in 
recovery practices and is obtaining information on the probable re- 
serves of low-grade ore that may be mined by large-scale mechanized 
operations. 

Oil and gas supervision.—The Oil and Gas Leasing Division super- 
vises operations for the discovery and production of petroleum, natural 
gas, natural gasoline, and butane occurring in public lands of the 
United States, in naval petroleum reserves, and in all Indian lands 
subject to departmental jurisdiction, both tribal and allotted, except 
those of the Osage Nation, in Oklahoma. During the fiscal year 1944 
these duties were accomplished through 18 field offices and suboffices in 
California, Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Utah, and 
Wyoming. 

To meet wartime demands, the Division opened new suboffices at 
Bakersfield, Calif., and Artesia, N. Mex., and, by intensive recruitment, 
succeeded in building up four special-study groups to aid in the adop- 
tion of proper secondary-recovery methods and other engineering prac- 
tices necessary to conservation and maximum ultimate recovery of 
petroleum.’ During the year studies were completed and preliminary 
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reports prepared on the Hogshooter Field, Okla., the Cole Creek Field. 
Wyo., the ray urd, Unit Area, N. Mex., and the Buena Vista Front 
Pool, Calif. 

On public lands 5,829 properties were under supervision at the end 
of the fiscal year, aggregating 3,106,392 acres in 20 States and Alaska. 

Drilling on public lands during the year included the spudding of 
536 wells and the completion of 506 wells, 350 of which were productive 
of oil and gas and 156 of which were barren. In all, 11,096 public- 
land wells, including 5,893 capable of oil and gas production, were 
under supervision on June 30, 1944. The production of natural gas 
and gasoline from public lands during 1944 was somewhat less than in 
1943, and the production of crude oil was somewhat more. 

The efforts to fulfill the need for new petroleum reserves were 
reflected in an increase of 8 in the number of new unit plans approved 
during the year, the total being 18; 29 unit plans were terminated be- 
cause all rights thereunder were relinquished or abandoned, leaving 
112 approved plans covering 1,342,149 acres outstanding on June 30, 
1944. Production under approved unit agreements constituted about 
59 percent of the petroleum obtained from public lands during the 
vear, 69 percent of the natural gas, and 84 percent of the gasoline and 
butane. 

On Indian lands the work of oil and gas lease supervision involved 
4,572 leaseholds in 9 States, containing at the end of the year a total 
of 7,499 wells, 4,012 of which were productive of oil or gas and 201 
of which had been completed during the year. Notable increases in 
production of natura] gas and crude oil were reported from the Chicka- 
saw and Choctaw lands in Oklahoma, from the Blackfeet lands in 
Montana, and from the Shoshone lands in Wyoming. Rentals, 
royalties, and bonuses accrued from Indian-land operations during 
the fiscal year are estimated to aggregate $3,292,305. 

On behalf of the Navy Department supervision was continued over 
operations for the production of oil, gas, gasoline, and butane from 
21 properties under lease in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 2 in Cali- 
fornia. Production from 259 active wells on this reserve aggregated 
1,569,004 barrels of petroleum, 1,373,863,000 cubic feet of natural gas, 
and 7,494,253 gallons of natural gasoline and butane, having an agere- 
gate royalty value of $252,629. 


WORK ON PUBLICATIONS 


Texts.—The publications in the regular series (professional papers, 
bulletins, and water-supply papers) issued during the year numbered 
49, as contrasted with 76 in the preceding year. This substantial re- 
duction reflects adjustment to a war-curtailed publication schedule, 
with postponement of more general scientific reports and a concentra- 
tion on the issue of those that would be of greatest direct or indirect 
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aid to the war program. In addition, 14 miscellaneous pamphlets were 
published. Work by the editors included the following: 6,686 pages 
of manuscript edited and prepared for printing; 223 galley proofs and 
3,698 page proofs revised and returned; indexes prepared for 17 publi- 
cations, covering 1,193 pages and consisting of 1,650 index entries. 
Copy prepared for mimeographing included 127 press releases, com- 
prising 145 pages, and 257 pages of miscellaneous material. 

Illustrations —Twenty-eight reports, containing 475 illustrations. 
were transmitted to the printer. In addition, 157 maps and sections 
illustrating deposits of essential strategic minerals were prepared for 
preliminary release, and 153 proofs and 67 edition prints were 
examined. : 

Geologic map editing—The work of the Section of Geologic Map 
Editing was varied in type, ranging from simple line drawing and 
retouching to extremely difficult drawings of complex maps and sec- 
tions. In all, 119 maps and other illustrations were prepared. Most 
of these were concerned with investigations directly related to the 
war minerals program. A large part of the time of 1 illustrator since 
March has been spent in the preparation of an index map of the geology 
of the United States. In addition, maps and other illustrations for 5 
water-supply papers and 85 maps for bulletins on strategic minerals 
and 1 professional paper were edited and reviewed during the various 
stages of their final preparation. 

Distribution—The Division of Distribution received during the 
year a total of 804 publications, comprising 63 new books and pam- 
phlets and 2 reprinted books, 293 new or revised topographic and other 
maps, of which 3 maps were first published as “preliminary” editions, 
12 Tennessee Valley Authority maps with contours, 421 reprinted 
topographic and other maps, 3 new advance sheets, and 10 reprinted 
advance sheets. The total units of all publications received numbered 
88,596 books and pamphlets, 5,000 copies of the revised Missouri index 
map, and 2,363,815 topographic and other maps, a grand total of 
2,457,411. The division distributed, or otherwise disposed of, 287,148 
books and pamphlets, 624 geologic folios, and 1,462,298 maps, a grand 
total of 1,750,070, of which 510 folios and 1,232,123 maps were sold. 
The net proceeds (gross collections less copying fees and amounts re- 
funded) from the sales of publications were $31,209.15, including 
$31,078.50 for topographic and geologic maps, and $130.65 for geologic 
folios. In addition to this $48,942.53 was repaid by other establish- 
ments of the Federal Government at whose request maps or folios were 
furnished. The total net receipts, therefore, were $80,151.68. 

Engraving and printing.—During the year 84 newly engraved topo- 
graphic maps, 177 multicolor topographic maps (2 of which were 
originally printed as advance maps), and 26 special maps were printed, 
making a total of 287 new maps printed and delivered. Reprint edi- 
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tions of 403 engraved topographic maps and 22 photolithographed 
State and other maps were printed and delivered. Of new and re- 
printed maps, 712 different editions, amounting to 2,359,625 copies, 
were delivered. A large amount of work was done for 53 other units 
of the Government, including branches of the Geological Survey, and 
the charges for it amounted to about $204,000, for which the appro- 
priation for engraving and printing geologic and topographic maps 
was reimbursed. Transfer impressions and velox prints, number- 
ing 145, were made during the year, and the amount turned over to 
miscellaneous receipts was $263.20. Topographic maps and contract 
and miscellaneous work of all kinds, totaling 3,096,999 copies were 
printed and delivered. The photographic laboratory made 12,847 
negatives, 27,129 prints, 3,310 photolith press plates, 167 intaglio etch- 
ings, 3 celluloid transfers, and mounted 810 prints. 


LIBRARY 


Work for the Military Geology unit of the Survey constituted a 
major service of the library. The War and Navy Departments, the 
War Production Board, the Foreign Economic Administration, and 
other war agencies made increased use of the library’s facilities. The 
total number of readers was 13,163; of these 3,402 were from other 
agencies. The total circulation of books, pamphlets, periodicals, and 
maps was 72,853. Acquisitions were slightly greater than in 1943, 
but still much below the normal pre-war number. The present war 
work required a somewhat broader field of material, and this is re- 
flected in the type of books and journals purchased. The Bibliography 
of North American geology, 1929-89—the 11-year cumulative volume, 
which includes the otherwise unpublished bibliography for 1937-39— 
was received from the printer in May. It contains 1,546 pages and 
More than 28,000 entries. The somewhat new format, which makes 
it much more useful, has been greatly complimented. 


FIELD EQUIPMENT 


Outstanding improvements in the trimetrogon mapping procedures 
are resulting from the construction of three stereoblique plotters by 
the Division of Field Equipment for the Alaskan Branch during the 
past year. Numerous operations that had been necessary previously 
in the production of trimetrogon reconnaissance maps will hence- 
forth be reduced or eliminated, and greater speed, accuracy, and lower 
costs will result from their use. Parts for seven additional models 
have been fabricated, and these are expected to be completed and 


placed in operation during the month of July. Activities during the 
past year have been marked by the unusual number of “dead lines 

that had to be met. One such deadline was the result of a sudden de- 
cision to re-design and construct for greater portability an ortho- 
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graphic projection machine to be taken by military geologists into 
the theaters of war. This machine is used for producing three- 
dimensional relief diagrams from topographic maps. It was neces- 
sary to complete work on it in approximately one-third of the time 
needed to produce the original model. Another article that was con- 
structed with very limited time allowance was a graph-rectifying de- 
vice, by which a discontinuous graph on curvilinear coordinates could 
be mechanically and accurately translated into a continuous graph 
with rectilinear coordinates. The device provided an infinite selection 
of. changes in scale, both laterally and longitudinally, to any size within 
approximately 50 to 150 percent of the scales of the original graphs. 
Other instruments unusual in type and design that were constructed 
in the Division of Field Equipment are six Hotchkiss superdips, such 
as are used by geologists in measuring the comparative magnitude of 
variations in the earth’s magnetic field, and a device which produces 
true perspective drawings of land areas from topographic maps. 


FUNDS 


“ During the fiscal year 1944 there was available for expenditure 
under the direction of the Geological Survey a total of $11,585,828. 
Of this amount $5,576,495 was appropriated directly to the Geologi- 
cal Survey, and $6,008,833 was made available by other Federal agen- 
cles, and by States and their political subdivisions. In addition, 
$9,700 was allotted from the appropriation for contingent expenses 
of the Department of the Interior for miscellaneous supplies. 


Funds available to the Geological Survey in 1944 from all sources 


General administrative salaries: 


Interior Department Appropriation Act__..__..__- $189, 670 
First Deficiency Appropriation Act._........-..-- 31, 200 
—————__ $220, 870 
Topographic surveys: 
Interior Department Appropriation Act______.__-- 672, 500 
States, counties, and municipalities. _.__.._______- 313, 624 
War Department................--2---.52----.-. 1, 739, 448 
Tennessee Valley Authority__..._.._...- 2 2 ee 76, 000 
Public Roads Administration___._._...-.-..-_---- 42, 169 
Miscellaneous repay...__..--..----------- tae 95, 807 
—_——_ 2, 939, 548 
Geologic surveys: 
Interior Department Appropriation Act_.._______- 1, 176, 500 
First Deficiency Appropriation Act__.._.._..--_-_- 106, 000 
States, counties, and municipalities__.__.._... --- 22, 322 
Bureaw of Mines .<..2o0s3c00 565. ol be Spee eels 317, 000 
Board of Foreign Economic Administration. ___-_- . 64, 000 
War Department___._.___-_- 22-2 eee 166, 400 - 
Miscellaneous repay._.._.._--.---_-...--------- «©3855 


1, 852, 577 
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Funds available to the Geological Survey in vrvp from all sources—Continued 


Strategic and critical minerals: 


Interior Department Appropriation Act._._...--.- $624, 000 
First Deficiency Appropriation Act..._..._.------ 68, 000 
States, counties, and municipalities. ..._.._....--- 4, 562 
State Department (for work in other American Re- 
DUDNCS) 222 oe eee esse 74, 172 
Miscellaneous repay -._.------------------------ 388 
——_——__ $771, 122 
Mineral Resources of Alaska: 
Interior Department Appropriation Act_..-_...--- 157, 500 
First Deficiency Appropriation Act__...-.-------- 20, 000 
War Department.._-.....---------------------- 711, 952 
Se 889, 452 
Gaging streams: : 
Interior Department Appropriation Act._....._--- 1, 312, 900 
First Supplemental National Defense Appropriation 
Rg BS, emote ah 1 oe Ss aged ie les oe as Ss 90, 000 
First Deficiency Act_.....-._-.-_--------------- 33, 700 
States, counties, and municipalities ._...._..-_-.-- 1, 152, 193 
Permitees and licensees of Federal Power Com- 
WISSION st Se 5 See Be oe eh Oc. 27, 366 
Department of the Interior: 
Bonneville Power Administration._.........-.-- 50 
Fish and Wildlife Service._............_._-_--- 2, 165 
Office of Indian Affairs.________.._....____-_-- 6, 581 
Office of Land Utilization..........._.._-_.___-- 16, 400 
National Park Service. _._.-.___._..._-._------- 338 
Bureau of Reclamation.___._..._....---------- 6, 933 
Department of Agriculture_.._.._.---.---.-------- 775 
Commerce Department______.------------------- 133 
Federal Power Commission___-..-------- ere een eee 153 
Defense Plant Corporation. _____._.._..._.-.__------ 57, 922 
Federal Works Agency__...--.------.-_.-.---------- 9, 618 
Navy Department 222254206 1c oh deve eb Jae ee 3, 631 
State Department______..__-.---.--..-------------- 50, 000 
Rubber Reserve Corporation..............----------- 117 
Tennessee Valley Authority__._....-__.-___-_-------- 59, 500 
Veterans’ Administration....._.._-.---_..----- Peace 100 
War Department: 
Office of Chief of Engineers___......__--._------- 709, 215 
Mississippi River Commission_!____._.-._-_------- 2, 717 
_— 3, 542, 507 
Classification of lands: 
Interior Department Appropriation Act_..-------- 225, 000 
States, counties, and municipalities. ._.....------- 1, 500 
War Departmente..< 62 oe ic oe eee ee 4 
—_———— 226, 504 


CU kt ee oe Se a SiGe ee eee a eee ae 87, 500 
617248—45——11 
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Funds available to the Geological Survey in 1944 from all sources—Continued 


Preparation of illustrations: 


Interior Department Appropriation Act._---...--- $22, 925 
First Deficiency Appropriation Act..........-._-- 3, 100 
Engraving and printing geologic and topographic maps: | 
Interior Department Appropriation Act........-.- 200, 000 
First Deficiency Appropriation Act._........-.-.- 32, 000 
Miscellaneous repay..-_..-.-------------------- 165, 417 
Mineral leasing: 
Interior Department Appropriation Act._.....-.-- 475, 000 
First Deficiency Appropriation Act.._..._...-.--- "49, 000 
Navy Department_.___.__........-._.-_---.----- 20, 000 
Office of Indian Affairs__._.___.....--_._-_-.-_ ~~ 85, 000 
Department of Agriculture. ._...._......._..---- 674 
Department of Justice. _.........-..-._-.-_--_--- 158 


Payment from proceeds of sale of water, special account______._._- 


$26, 025 


397, 417 


Total. __.._....--..--.------- hh Se Sas Poe ee ety 11, 585, 328 


Solid Fuels Administration 


for War 


C. J. Porrer, Deputy Administrator 
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RREPARABLE harm to the fighting of the war, because of inade- 
quate coal production, was averted during the fiscal year by 
forthright measures taken by the Solid Fuels Administration for War 
in cooperation with the coal industry, the mine workers and consumers. 
In this period, the Nation’s fuel requirements soared to new heights, 
sreating record-breaking demands for bituminous coal, anthracite, 
and coke. 

Lack of manpower and other handicaps, including mine strikes, 
prevented the coal mining industry from increasing production 
sufficiently to meet the full requirements of war industries and do- 
mestic users and necessitated adoption of a coordinated program to 
distribute current production to those who needed it most. 

Every possible measure was taken to increase production and to 
distribute mine output so as to avoid distress to domestic consumers 
and impairment of industrial activity. Early in the period, it was 
necessary to issue thousands of directions diverting coal shipments 
to industrial consumers and retail yards in dire need of fuel. Later 
in the year measures became necessary for general control over distri- 
bution of the scarce types of solid fuels. 

The Solid Fuels Administration was established 2 months before 
the start of the fiscal year, succeeding the Office of Solid Fuels Coordi- 
nator for War. Within a few days after it was set up, the agency 
was faced by the coal supply threat which resulted from the first of a 
series of general mine strikes. ‘These were caused by a breakdown in 
wage contract negotiations between mine operators and labor. Until 
the Administration could recruit the trained staff it needed, its 
skeleton organization was forced to handle the strikes and problems of 
coal supply chiefly with personnel loaned by other agencies. 
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Its initial task was that of administering coal mines taken cre: > 
the Secretary of the Interior on order of the Preadent bat + «, 
relieved of this duty with the establishment of the Coal Mines 4*: - 
istration shortly after the start of this fiscal year. During the ter + 
it was administering Government possession, and afterwan! .: - 
operation with the Coal Mines Administration to which it was | ~ 
coordinated, it concentrated on the job of increasing mine output 

It worked with the War Manpower Commission and the \- 
Service System to retain as much manpower as possible for the x + 
with the Office of Price Administration to make sure that cual +> > 
were such as to stimulate the maximum production and distnts: - 
with mine operators, unions, and the Coal Mines Adiministratien! « 
that working conditions in the mines were safe for the nines x 
with the Office of Defense Transportation to make sure that the «> 
of coal cars was adequate and that coal was moved expeditiously 1° - 
places where it was needed. It cooperated with the operator anit. 
War Production Board to provide essential new and replacenen 
chinery for the mines and with the industry in developing pred.” > 
incentive campaigns, It promoted maximum stocking of coal ~ + - 
keep mines in full operation during the war months. Thee a7 > 
assisted In stimulating the production of an all-time reconl ve. + 
of bituminous coal and a wartime peak of anthracite output. 

Loss of potential coal production during 1943 and 1944 as the tr 
of strikes and discontent among miners cost an estimated 44 a... 
tons of anthracite and bituminous coal. Added to this was a dru: 
skilled mine manpower into other industries and into the armed +7 
ices, thereby constantly reducing mine productive capacity. T- 
problem appeared likely to continue throughout the war since ny 47 
ments are not available. 

Upon the men who remained in the mines—and their average o 
increased from about 32 years to about 45 years—fell the task of +: 
ping up mine output. While these older men did a remarkatile }+ 
Increasing the per-man production of the mines, they were ural + 
mine sufficient coal to fill requirements. 

As a result, the Nation’s needs had to be met in part by ul. 
the reserves of bituminous coal above ground in consumers’ tes, > 
which had been built against such an emergency under the -tem. = 
the Administration's predecessor, the Office of Solid Fuels Coon: :2* 
for War. 

From the 86 million tons of bituminous coal in these stockpue a | 
start of 1943. a total of some 30 million tons was withdrawn t= 
current needs during the calendar year, and an additional 6a. 7 
tons was withdrawn in 1944 before consumption fell below pret!’ 
and permitted the addition of fresh reserves to the depleted stay * 

The interruptions to production and the fact that the rnserte &7 
unequally spread about the country made the problem of disn'* + 


+ 
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the available coal supply extremely complicated. Coal distribution, 
even in peacetime, is a complex job. Grades, types, and sizes of coal 
vary widely, and consumers’ burning equipment likewise varies. Some 
consumers cannot operate without certain coals; other consumers, 
because of long use and tradition, are accustomed to particular coals. 
With the shortages of manpower affecting mines unequally, radical 
shifts had to be made in the distribution of the output of mines 
throughout the country to make sure that consumers requiring special 
coals were able to get them and that consumers got enough of some 
kind, grade or size of coal for essential needs. . 

This was a task of enormous magnitude. It meant taking into 
account the production of about 15,000 mines controlled by 14,000 pro- 
ducers; it meant utilizing efficiently the distributing facilities of 1,500 
wholesalers and of tens of thousands of retail dealers; it meant con- 
sidering the needs of millions of domestic and industrial consumers. 

Before the coordinated program necessary properly to balance all 
the factors entering into this complex situation could be fully devel- 
oped and effectuated, one local crisis after another had to be sur- 
mounted. While much of the Solid Fuels Administration’s effort had 
to be devoted to handling immediate and specific problems, neverthe- 
less, prior to the close of 1943, it was possible to inaugurate broader- 
gage plans and by the spring of 1944 the entire distribution program 
had been put on a long-range basis. 


THE IMMEDIATE PROBLEMS 


The first serious coal shortage occurred in the byproduct coke in- 
dustry, which supplies the steel industry, as a result of decreased output 
In mines normally serving it, coupled with increased requirements. 
This was met by emergency directions which diverted coal suitable 
for byproduct purposes from other industries to the byproduct plants. 
The second immediate problem was to halt a maldistribution of an- 
thracite among domestic consumers resulting from changes in the 
pattern of requirements and from deficiencies in the productivity of 
various mines. The third problem was to increase the flow of coal 
via the Great Lakes to move a year’s supply to upper lake docks before 
the seasonal close of navigation. The fourth problem was to supply 
coal to industries with insufficient stockpiles. 

After the start of the heating season and throughout the winter 
months there was superimposed upon these principal problems a whole 
series of domestic coal shortages throughout the eastern half of the 
country. Community after community ran short of coal and required 
emergency assistance. Bituminous coal normally used by industry 
was rushed into Northeastern States to supplement inadequate supplies 
of domestic-sized anthracite. Similarly, bituminous coal was diverted 
into Southeastern States and into Michigan for domestic purposes. 
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Throughout the Plains States voluntary emergency shipments of coal 
were moved into hundreds of communities. Part of this domestic 
crisis was due to a shortage of coal to meet unexpectedly increased 
requirements which came from a decline in the firewood supply, from 
conversions to coal by users of oil and gas and on war-created popu- 
lation shifts. 

These sweeping problems compelled the Solid Fuels Administration 
to increase its small initial staff rapidly by drafting trained coal men 
from other Government bureaus and from the industry. 


LONG-RANGE PROGRAMS 


Handling of the earlier problems was largely by specific directions 
to producers to ship coal to consumers who were short. These actions 
prevented interruptions of the war-production program and general 
suffering among domestic consumers of coal. As the volume of these 
directions became unmanageable, it became necessary to issue broad 
orders to direct the whole flow of coal and thereby eliminate many 
specific directions. 

As rapidly as conditions permitted, the Solid Fuels Administration 
began to make plans for coal distribution in the months ahead. The 
first long-range plans covered the winter of 1943-44 and a second series 
of plans covered the entire coal year of 1944-45. By April 1, 1944, 
general regulations had been issued laying down a distribution pro- 
gram to continue in effect until March 31, 1945. This program, cover- 
ing the whole distribution of solid fuels, is designed to spread the sup- 
plies expected to be available as fairly as possible. Cut-backs in the 
domestic consumption of the scarcer solid fuels are provided to assure 
that most domestic consumers may receive up to nine-tenths of their 
normal requirements of coal. 

To draw up these programs it was necessary to collect a large volume 
of production and distribution statistics. A steady flow of this infor- 
mation to the Solid Fuels Administration was thereafter required. 
Upon the basis of these reports it was possible to keep reasonably in- 
formed on over-all coal supply and distribution and to determine 
changes necessary in the patfern of coal distribution. 

To assemble this information, full use was made of the statistical 
services of the former Bituminous Coal Division and of the Bureau of 
Mines. But with the termination of the Bituminous Coal Division in 
August 1943 a large share of this statistical work fell upon the Solid 
Fuels Administration itself. Before the end of the fiscal year, all this 
-work was turned over to the Bureau of Mines in the interest of the 
most efficient coordination. 

In developing its new programs, the Solid Fuels Administration 
relied in large measure on the experience and advice of the coal indus- 
try. A series of industry committees provided continued close contact 
of the agency with producers, transporters and distributors of coal. 
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The primary committee is the Solid Fuels Advisory War Council, 
first set up early in 1942 by the Solid Fuels Coordinator for War. Its 
counsel has been secured on every important program undertaken by | 
the Solid Fuels Administration. Contacts with soft coal producers 1 are 
maintained through advisory boards for the 22 bituminous coal mining 
districts. 

Advisory committees have been established by the Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministration to cover the supply and distribution of anthracite, of 
bituminous coal and of coke for domestic use. To maintain contact 
with the thousands of retail dealers, a National Retail Distribution 
Committee meets regularly to make recommendations. 

Dealers throughout the country have been organized into commit- 
tees to function as an emergency distribution system prepared to avert 
the development of acute shortages by keeping the Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministration currently informed on area supply conditions. The same 
committees will function, when necessary, to pool dealer and com- 
munity resources and take other steps to meet unayoidable emergencies. 
This flexible system is adaptable to varied local conditions. 


ANTHRACITE DISTRIBUTION | 

Anthracite, the primary fuel for household and other domestic uses 
in New England and the Middle Atlantic States, provided the Solid 
Fuels Administration with the most difficult retail distribution prob- 
lems met in 1943-44. Responsible for this were the sharply increased 
_ demands for domestic sizes due to the influx of war workers into east- 
ern cities, to heavy seaboard conversions from fuel oil, gas and fuel 
wood, to the withdrawal of much coke from the domestic market, to 
heavy consumption in the winter of 1942-43 which had exhausted nor- 
mal dealer inventories and to large new requirements for the military 
services. 

Partly due to these changes in demand and partly to changes in the 
_ productivity of various mining operations, a serious maldistribution 
of the available hard coal was far advanced before the Solid Fuels 
Administration could halt it. Some retail dealers had received large 
supplies of anthracite and had oversupplied their customers and 
others had received little or no coal and their customers were under- 
supplied. 

An emergency program to halt this maldistribution was instituted 
by the Solid Fuels Administration shortly after mid-June 1943. This 
program was enlarged on September 1 by ordering a redistribution of 
current production among wholesalers as a means of bringing retail 
_ dealer receipts nearer a common level and by cutting back 10 percent 
under the 1942-43 receipts the quantities individual dealers could 
receive. At the same time, the Office of Price Administration was 
given authority to limit the distribution of hard coal from retailer 
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to consumer. In November 1943, the Office of Price Administration 
relinquished this control and the Solid Fuels Administration itself 
instituted a dealer-consumer limitation program. 

While these measures improved the situation, the earlier maldistri- 
bution could not be fully corrected and, as the winter progressed, 
hundreds of householders in community after community ran out of 
coal simultaneously. Emergency diversions totaling some 300,000 
tons of coal were required during the winter months to relieve distress. 
Moreover more than 825,000 tons of hard coal were ordered trans- 
ferred from one wholesaler to another to level the coal year distribu- 
tion. To supplement inadequate anthracite supplies, coal from North- 
ern and Southern Appalachian bituminous mines was diverted into 
seaboard communities. Emergency organizations of several types 
helped to distribute the limited supplies of solid fuels to householders 
who ran short in many of these communities. 

The supply of anthracite available for domestic distribution in the 
1944-45 coal year is running more than 6,000,000 tons short of esti- 
mated requirements. A similar shortage existed in the 1943-44 coal 
year. ; 

A new control program, developed from the 1943-44 coal year ex- 
perience and designed to spread equitably the limited production, was 
instituted on April 1, 1944, for the 1944-45 coal year. This limits do- 
mestic consumers to seven-eighths of their normal supply and provides 
better controls over distribution from the mines to assure that the 
output is distributed fairly among dealers. 

Increased output of fine sizes of anthracite, suitable only for in- 
dustrial use, threatened for a time in the fiscal year to clog up the 
anthracite car supply by the inability of producers to market the coal. 
However, the Solid Fuels Administration undertook a program to find 
additional uses for these fine sizes and the situation had been helped 
before the year’s end. 


BITUMINOUS COAL DISTRIBUTION 


Approximately 90 percent of the Nation’s coal output is bituminous 
coal which varies widely in type and quality depending on the mine 
and the area from which it comes. Since it is the chief industrial fuel. 
as well as the domestic fuel for millions of consumers, supply defi- 
ciencies could interfere seriously with the whole war program. 

Shortages in the supply of high grade eastern-mined coals, which 
are required for coke making in the expanding steel industry and for 
the production of metals and certain strategic chemicals, created dif- 
ficulties early in the fiscal year. As time went on, these shortages ex- 
tended into the domestic supply which, in large areas, was threatened. 
Consumers, both industrial and domestic, who were unable to secure 
the eastern coals then turned to midwestern coals and these new and 
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heavy demands extended the shortages into those fields. €onsumption 
requirements exceeding the output were met by diversions from in- 
dustrial users who had stockpile protection. 

Diversions of current production were accomplished, first, by specific 
directions which ordered coal shipped to a consumer who was short, 
und, second, by the institution of regulations which restricted the 
amount of coal industries were permitted to procure currently in ac- 
cordance with the protection represented by their stockpiles. The 
first method, which continued to be necessary in some instances even 
after general regulations were instituted, necessitated learning from 
whom the coal would be taken and making sure that it was the type 
which was suitable for the consumer to whom it was directed. Under 
the second method of general regulation, industries with ample stock- 
pile protection were compelled to reduce current purchases propor- 
tionately, and industrial users with little or no coal on hand were per- 
mitted to buy beyond current requirements to build up their protection. 

The volume of specific directions issued at times during the fiscal 
year laid a heavy burden upon the staff of the Solid Fuels Adminis- 
tration. In all a total of 6,541 directions for the shipment of bitumi- 
nous coal were sent out covering a total of 10,417,496 tons. 

Because production of many captive mines which supplied coal to 
the byproduct coke industry had declined seriously, the problem of 
supplying the proper coal for coke manufacture was one of the first 
handled by the office. To reduce the flow of directions diverting coal 
suitable for byproduct and special purposes away from industrial con- 
sumers who had been using it for steam generation, producers were 
required eventually to give a first preference, before filling any other 
orders, to the needs of the byproduct industry and to users of special 
purpose coals, 

Late opening of the 1943 navigation season on the Great Lakes and 
the mine strikes which interfered with the normal movement of coal 
to the lakes had held the movement up the lakes before midsummer to 
a dangerously low point. To force additional coal up the lakes, pro- 
ducers were directed to fill orders for coal to be moved by lake, second 
only to the top preference given to byproduct and special purpose 
coal. Extremely heavy shipments followed during the last few months 
of the navigation season, with the result that by the end of 1943 the 

total movement from Lake Erie ports was within 2,000,000 tons of 
the 1942 shipments. The preference for lake-borne coal was con- 
tinued in the 1944-45 program with the additional requirement that 
shipments be made on an equal monthly basis throughout the naviga- 
tion season, thereby eliminating need for heavy late season movements. 

Although the Pacific Northwest had been expected to provide seri- 
_ ous problems in the winter of 1943-44 and the Solid Fuels Administra- 
tion took steps to prepare for them, a combination of circumstances 
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favorable to.the area carried it through the winter without special 
trouble. Production of coal mines in the Pacific Northwest grew 
better, the volume of coal imported from Canada was increased and, 
unexpectedly, a large flow of coal was available from mines in Colorado 
and Utah. This coal normally would have been moved to the Plains 
States, but a blocked railroad tunnel necessitated its movement else- 
where. 

Although the winter was mild in the Northwest, in the Southeast it 
was 15 percent colder than normal. The Southeastern States are 
dependent normally on the same Southern Appalachian mines which 
supply the Great Lakes trade. Insufficient production in the mines 
coupled with the heavy movements to the lakes decreased the coal avail- 
able for the Southeast. , 
.  Tocorrect this situation between January and March 1944, producers 

normally supplying the Southeast were required to fill all outstanding 
retail orders from that area on their books. Approximately 400,000 
tons of coal were moved into Southeastern States in two weeks and the 
situation was relieved. 

The heavy requirements for Southern Appalachian coal for by- 
product purposes and for the Great Lakes movement likewise brought 
repercussions in other areas, such as Michigan, where domestic con- 
sumers ran short of the coal they normally received all-rail from the 
mines. Shipments direct from mines either by voluntary arrange- 
ment with the producers or by specific direction assisted in relieving 
these shortages. Communities in Western Kentucky, Western Ten- 
nessee and other East South Central areas normally receiving high 
volatile coals from midwestern mines also suffered periods of shortage 
due to the heavy demand for those coals. Emergency shipments from 
the mines relieved the deficiencies. 

The supply of bituminous coal for the Nation’s railroads, which 
ordinarily consume 23 percent of the bituminous.coal output, ran 
perilously low several times during the winter. Emergency action was 
required to keep some of the biggest lines in full operation. After 
consultation with the railroad industry, arrangements were made 
to substitute available coal for: some of the high grade eastern coal 
the railroads ordinarily used. This has resulted in a largely increased 
use by railroads, even in the East, of middle western and strip-mined 
coal. Railroads normally supplied with eastern coal from the Great 
Lakes docks are now taking midwestern coal moved by way of Lake 
Michigan. 

With the end of the heating season in the spring of 1944, the Solid 
Fuels Administration controls over the distribution of bituminous 
coals were relaxed as far as practicable to encourage industrial con- 
sumers to rebuild their depleted stockpiles as rapidly as coal became 
available, thereby fully utilizing mine capacity. The modifications 
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were first applied to midwestern coals and then were extended to vari- 
ous eastern coals as the heavy demands for those coals declined. No 
modifications, however, were made in the controls oveg Southern 
_Appalachian-mined coal which remained in short supply. 

Since it was evident that the available tonnage of domestic sizes of 
Southern Appalachian coals would continue below requirements, a new 
Governmental control was put into effect on April 1, 1944, limiting the 
amount of such fuels dealers could furnish to domestic consumers 
during the warm months for storage purposes. Under this regula- 
tion, which was of temporary character, an equitable distribution of 
the limited supply expected to be available during the spring and sum- 
mer months was instituted. A program to supplant this temporary 
action and to contro] the distribution of scarce bituminous coals 
. throughout the 1944-45 coal year was being formulated at the end 
of the fiscal year. 


DOMESTIC COKE DISTRIBUTION 


The responsibility for the equitable distribution of domestic coke 
was delegated by the War Production Board to the Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministration on December 31, 1943. Temporary regulations were 
instituted for the remainder of the winter providing that coke be sup- 
plied only to consumers with limited stocks. In the 1944-45 coal year 
- program the distribution of domestic coke was coordinated with that 
of other domestic solid fuels. In the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States coke is controlled under the regulations which govern 
anthracite. In the remainder of the country it is controlled under the 
_ regulations which govern the distribution of scarce bituminous coal. 

To increase the supply of fuel available for the Northeastern and 
Middle Atlantic States, producers were persuaded to reclaim usable 
beehive coke which had accumulated in refuse piles near the ovens. 
This coke has helped materially in supplementing the supply of fuel 
available to domestic consumers, but the supply is running short and 
is expected to become exhausted within the next few months. 

Because some of the reclaimed coke was being marketed without 
proper preparation, the Solid Fuels Administration established a 
maximum permissible limit for ash content to insure that unsatis- 
factory fuel was kept off the market. 


COAL PRODUCTION 


Definite contributions to the coal industry’s remarkable production 
record in 1943 and in the first half of 1944 were made by the Govern- 
ment’s coal agencies, the Solid Fuels Administration for War and 
the Coal Mines Administration. Output in 1943 was estimated at 
589,000,000 tons of bituminous, an increase of some 6,000,000 tons over 
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1942 and the highest production on record, and at 60,644,000 tons of 
anthracite, highest since 1930. This was accomplished in spite of the 
continuous attrition of mine manpower and the losses of potential 
production during the strikes. 

The two Government agencies helped to bring harmony between 
management and labor, helped to make 6-day operation general 
throughout the industry and secure cooperation of the industry in 
reducing production losses at holiday and vacation times. The Coal 
Mines Administration, through the Government-labor agreement, 
lengthened the working day. The Solid Fuels Administration for 
War took every available step to maintain mine manpower, to pro- 
vide essential machinery and equipment and to assist in the extension 
and development of the mines. 

Much of the increased production has been in the low grade and 
strip-mined bituminous coals and in the fine sizes of anthracite, all 
of which are suitable only for some industrial purposes. Produc- 
tion of the eastern-mined bituminous coals, essential to the byproduct 
and metallurgical industries and for domestic use, and of domestic 
sizes of anthracite continue far short of requirements. Careful con- 
trol of the distribution of these scarce coals, both hard and soft, is 
required to assure that the consumers who must have them receive at 
least enough for their minimum needs. 


THE COAL OUTLOOK 


Programs of the Solid Fuels Administration for War designed to 
promote equitable distribution and assure the coal supply for essential 
users during the next fiscal year should prevent much of the maldis- 
tribution which would otherwise be caused by production deficiencies 
in particular anthracite and bituminous coals. Moreover, an exten- 
sive system of field offices, coupled with the work of industry com- 
mittees, should provide a rapid check on coal supply conditions and 
permit action to be taken in time to avert the development of emer- 
gency conditions. 

Also, in the ever that unavoidable amenpencies arise, the machin- 
ery is now functioning to divert coal rapidly to meet the immediate 
needs of industrial and domestic consumers. 

Under present conditions, the individual industrial and domestic 
consumer will get the greatest. coal protection by cooperating with his 
supplier to: 

1. Store as much of his equitable share of coal as his supplier can 
furnish before the start of the next heating season. 

2. Substitute available and suitable alternative coals, as far as 
possible, for the use of the scarce fuels. 

3. Exercise the utmost conservation in the use of the fuel that he 
is able to obtain. 


Coal Mines Administration 


C. J. Porter, Deputy Administrator 


HE NATION’S coal mining industry, of which possession was 

taken by the Government when it was paralyzed by a general 
strike, was back in private control before the end of the fiscal year, 
with harmony restored between management and labor and with pro- 
duction at a wartime peak. 

Affairs of the Coa] Mines Administration, set up by the Secretary 
of the Interior to administer Government possession of the mines, 
were being liquidated as the fiscal year ended, 

All but 2 of the mines had been turned back to their owners 13 
months after possession of some 3,300 strike-bound pits was taken by 
the Government to restore and maintain full coal production essential 
to the successful prosecution of the war. 

During the period of Government possession : 


A strike-bound, demoralized industry was restored to full 
operation without bloodshed or use of force, despite the al- 
most hopelessly tangled relations between the mine workers 
and the operators. 

Working time was substantially increased and the miners 
redoubled efforts to get out the coal under a Government wage 
contract which provided for no increase in the basic rates of 
pay specified by their pre-war contract with the operators. 

All previous bituminous coal production records were 
broken and anthracite was at wartime maximum in an indus- 
try that for years has failed to operate in the absence of a con- 
tract between its owners and employees. 

Mine workers and operators were finally brought together 

on a mutually acceptable wage contract within the National 
Stabilization Program, and the mines were quickly restored 
to private possession and control. 
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The Secretary of the Interior first took possession of the coal mines 
on May 1, 1943, under an Executive order of the President after gen- 
eral strikes had practically halted mining operations and curtailment 
of war production was being threatened by coal shortages. The 
strikes resulted from a break-down in wage contract renewal negotia- 
tions between the operators and mine labor. 

The initial take-over was carried out by the Solid Fuels Adminis- 
tration for War. However, that’ agency had been established pri- 
marily to regulate wartime coal distribution and early in July 1943, 
the Secretary set up the Coal Mines Administration to administer 
Federal possession of the coal pits. 

After the first take-over, the miners voluntarily returned to work 
under arrangements made by the Secretary for operation under Gov- 
ernment control. On June 25, 1943, the War Labor Disputes Act 
(Smith-Connally Act) became law, requiring a return of Government- 
possessed private properties to their owners within 60 days after they 
had attained the productive efficiency prevailing prior to the take- 
over. Under the terms of this law, and under the existing circum- 
stances the mines were all returned to their owners by October 12, 
1943, although no wage contracts for their operation had been con- 
cluded. 

Sporadic strikes again broke out a day later, the miners refusing to 
stay on the job in the absence of a wage contract. 

By November 1, strikes had become widespread and nes had 
practically ceased. A new Presidential Executive order was then 
issued authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Interior once 
again to take possession of all mines in which production had been 
stopped or was threatened by strikes. The new order directed the 
Secretary to “* * * offer the duly constituted representatives of 
the workers’ own choosing a contract or contracts governing the terms 
and conditions of employment for the period of the operation of the 
mines by the Government * * *.” 

The Secretary immediately called in representatives of the United 
Mine Workers of America and on November 3, after but a few hours 
of actual negotiation between representatives at the workers and of 
the Coal Mines Administration, reached an agreement as to the terms 
and conditions of employment to govern both bituminous and anthra- 
cite mines in the Government’s custody. 

This agreement continued in effect various changes in the former 
contracts which had been ordered by the War Labor Board and fur- 
ther, provided for an increase in the workday and for payment in the 
bituminous mines for portal-to-portal travel time in accordance with 
principles formally announced by the War Labor Board. 

This contract was subsequently approved by the War Labor Board 
as being within the Stabilization Program. 
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Under the new Government-United Mine Workers agreement, so 
far as bituminous coal was concerned, assuming that 45 minutes were 
spent daily by the miners in travel inside the mine between the mine 
mouth and the working face, the miners agreed to work 8 hours a day 
at actual coal production instead of the 7 hours spent under the previ- 
ous industry agreement. This new agreement later became the basis 
for a new contract between the operators and mine labor. 

Under the agreement, payment of a basic wage of $8.50 per day in 
the bituminous mines was authorized. This was the amount the 
miners would have earned for 8 hours of actual work under the old 
contract. Of this sum, 50 cents was counted as basic compensation for 
portal-to-portal travel time. 

The contract provided no increase in the basic wage rate of $1 per 
hour for straight time and $1.50 per hour for overtime but it recog- 
nized that the bituminous miners were entitled to pay for inside travel 
time as well as worktime. 

Under the new contract, the basic wage obtainable by inside day 
men in bituminous mines was $57.06 per week for the new 8-hour work- 
day as contrasted to an average of $45.50 per week for the 7-hour day 
under the old contract. The change-required the men to stay under- — 
ground 9 hours per day, which includes an average of 8 hours produc- 
tive work, 45 minutes of travel time and 15 minutes for lunch, to earn 
$8.50 per day. 

The agreement between the Government and the United Mine 
Workers of America similarly provided for increased work by the 
anthracite miners. Under this agreement hard-coal miners contracted 
to reduce their customary 30-minute lunch period to 15 minutes. The 
15 minutes given thereby became productive time for which compensa- 
tion would be paid at the rate of 37.8 cents per day for each miner— 
the average overtime rate for that time on the job under the old 
industry contract. 

In mid-November the Secretary of the Interior called together 29 
of the principal owners and operators of bituminous coal and anthracite 
mining properties and urged them to negotiate a contract with the 
mine workers, pointing out that the execution of a firm contract was 
essential to settlement of the Nation’s coal troubles. Two days later 
he convened a joint conference of the bituminous coal operators and 
representatives of the United Mine Workers to start them on the 
resumption of negotiations to work out a joint wage agreement within 
the framework of the November 3 Government agreement and the 
decisions of the National War Labor Board. 

As a result of the deliberations of this group, an industry agreement 
was worked out to continue in effect until March 31, 1945. The agree- 
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ment was modeled on the Government contract and provided for a 
retroactive payment of $40 in settlement of portal-to-portal travel 
time claims. At the request of the negotiators, the Secretary called 
a meeting in Washington on December 17, 1943, at which representa- 
tives of approximately two-thirds of the Nation’s bituminous coal 
tonnage approved the new Supplemental Wage Agreement. The 
agreement was then submitted to the War Labor Board. 

In the spring of 1944 widespread unrest developed among soft coal 
miners as a result, of failure to execute the agreement and delay in 
making the $40 retroactive payment. On May 19, 1944, the Supple- 
mental Wage Agreement was approved by the War Labor Board and 
the Director of Economic Stabilization. The approval covered the 
entire agreement including the $40 retroactive pay provision. 

In the anthracite industry negotiations between operators and the 
miners eventuated on March 8, 1944, in a contract to remain in effect 
until April 30, 1945. The contract continued the provisions of the 
Government agreement as well as the other modifications which had 
been directed previously by the War Labor Board and compromised 
several controversies which had not yet been settled. It received War 
Labor Board approval on April 7. This contract was finally ratified 
by the mine workers after a tri-district convention in mid-June. 

The Secretary of the Interior terminated Government possession of 
mines operated by the members of the Coal Producers Association of 
Illinois on December 20, 1943, after‘a contract had been executed with 
the Progressive Mine Workers Union labor in those mines. Posses- 
sion of other mines was retained by the Coal Mines Administration 
after the receipt of an opinion of the Attorney General to the effect 
that the War Labor Disputes Act did not require that possession of 
mines be terminated if the absence of a firm wage contract constituted 
a continued threat to the maintenance of coal production. 

On May 31, 1944, the Secretary terminated Government possession 
of bituminous coal company properties in six production districts 
which had executed the bituminous wage contract and had indicated 
their readiness to put it into effect immediately upon termination of 
Government possession. Between May 31 and June 21, mines of addi- 
tional companies were released as information was received that they 
had either executed or were about to execute the wage contract and 
were ready to put it into effect. 

On June 21, the Secretary released the mines of all coal companies, 
both anthracite and bittminous, then remaining in Government pos- 
session, except two. These were the bituminous mines of the Jewell 
Ridge Coal Corporation of Tazewell, Va., which was testing the va- 
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lidity of portal-to-portal payments in Federal courts. They were still 
in Government possession at the end of the fiscal year. 

Administration of Government possession of the mines in 1943-44 
was carried out with practically no interference with the normal man- 
agement of the mining properties, and the coal mining operations con- 
tinued to be for the financial account of the coal mining companies. 

Executive heads of the various coal companies were designated as 
Federal operating managers of the mines and field staffs of Govern- 
ment trained men were established in the production districts to main- 
tain contact between the Coal Mines Administration and the operating 
managers. The staff of the Coal Mines Administration itself was kept 
at minimum size by utilizing as far as possible the services of trained 
men already serving the Department of the Interior in the Solid Fuels 
Administration, the Bureau of Mines and the Bituminous Coal Divi- 
sion until that division was terminated in August 1943. 

Mine output increased impressively during the period of Govern- 
ment possession in spite of steady manpower drains, the serious pro- 
duction losses in the strikes and sharp increases in the average age of 
miners. For 1943 as a whole, bituminous production totaled 589,- 
000,000 tons, the highest output on record. Anthracite output totaled 
60,644,000 tons, the highest production in 14 years. In the first half of 
1944, soft-coal production increased 12 percent and anthracite 13 per- 
cent over the first 6 months of 1943. 

Besides the longer working day provided under the Government- 
mine workers’ agreement, several programs sponsored by the Gov- 
ernment undoubtedly contributed to this achievement. Most impor- 
tant of these was the 6-day-week program. Shortly after the Govern- 
ment takeover, instructions were issued to all operating managers to 
afford the men an opportunity to work the sixth day. This resulted 
in more general 6-day operation than had been the case previously. 

The miners were afforded an opportunity to work during the usual 
holiday and vacation periods. Asa result, very substantial tonnages 
of coal were produced on various days in 1943 and 1944 ordinarily 
observed as holidays in the mines. Production was also maintained 
during the scheduled vacation period of 1943 and operators and miners 
in 1944 made supplementary agreements to eliminate the vacation 
period. a aS 

A Sunday work program was instituted in the anthracite mines in 

February 1944, by agreement with the operators and miners. In the 

four Sundays of that month, nearly 600,000 tons of hard coal were 

added to the Nation’s supply. At the same time, the month’s output 

on the usual working days was raised 100,000 tons over that in January. 
6172484512 
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While the mines were in Government possession, Coal Mines Ad- 
ministration officials worked continuously to settle and prevent the 
day-to-day strikes which ordinarily occur in individual mines as a 
result of local disputes. Other programs included an investigation 
of the operation of company-owned commissaries and an intensifica- 
tion of health and safety activities. Fewer lives were lost per million 
tons of coal mined between November 1, 1943, and May 30, 1944, than 
in any comparable period on record. 


Petroleum Conservation 


Division 
J. W. STEELE, Acting Director | 
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HROUGH foresight of Congress the Connally “Hot Oil” Act was 

enacted February 22, 1935, delegating to the President prescribed 
powers “to regulate interstate and foreign commerce in petroleum 
and its products by prohibiting the shipment in such commerce of 
petroleum and its products produced in violation of State law, and for 
other purposes.” Primarily designed “to encourage the conservation 
of deposits of crude oil within the United States” the Petroleum Con- 
servation Division was created to effectuate the expressed intention 
of Congress. 

Acting through the Secretary, as the designated agent of the Presi- 
dent, the functions of Petroleum Conservation Division are to assist 
in the prescribed administration of the act, to cooperate with oil and 
gas producing states in the prevention of waste and the adoption of » 
uniform oil and gas conservation laws, and to keep informed as to 
the movement in interstate commerce of petroleum and its products 
with respect to its parity between supply and consumptive demand. 

Regulations were promulgated requiring, among other things, the 
keeping of books and records and the filing of reports by those re- 
spectively engaged in producing, shipping or transporting, and refin- 
ing petroleum within designated areas. 


FEDERAL PETROLEUM BOARD 


Federal Tender Board No. 1 was established at Kilgore, Tex., to 
enforce the Connally Act by administration of regulations promulgated 
thereunder and to regulate the movement in interstate commerce of 
petroleum from designated areas. This Board, under supervision of 
the Petroleum Conservation Division, continued its prescribed func- 
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tions until October 27, 1942, when it was superseded by the present 
Federal Petroleum Board in pursuance of Order No. 1753—A. 

While the Connally Act is applicable to any State having conser- 
vation laws regulating production of petroleum, regulatory operations 
of Federal Petroleum Board are now confined to 106 counties in Texas, 
the 2 principal oil producing counties in New Mexico, and the entire 
State of Louisiana. The major oil producing and refining sections in 
the Southwest are within these areas. Eliminating fields of minor 
commercial significance, there are 557 oil fields, containing 64,584 oil 
wells, producing daily an average of 1,914,500 barrels of crude oil; 
79 refineries processing daily an average of 1,446,000 barrels of petro- 
leum products; and 128 gasoline plants producing daily an average of 
105,500 barrels of casinghead gasoline and liquefied petroleum gases. 

The counties within Texas and New Mexico which were excluded 
from the designated areas contain fields incapable of producing oil 
in excess of the amounts permitted by State laws and are therefore 
not subject to prohibitions prescribed by the Connally Act. The 
administration of prescribed regulations would, in such fields, be an 
unwarrantable burden on the industry and an unnecessary expense to 
the Government. For similar reason, the required filing of reports 
by producers has been suspended in certain fields within the desig- 
nated areas. | 

The enforcement of the act and administration of the regulations 
is essentially a specialized field operation requiring, among other 
things, physical inspection of properties and facilities of oil operators. 
This function is necessary to maintain effective control over the 
interstate movement of petroleum and petroleum products. As a 
result of this control, illegal practices are reduced and a maximum 
compliance with conservation laws is maintained in oil operations. 

Extensive activities of Federal Petroleum Board have been some- 
what curtailed by reduction in experienced personnel and other war- 
time handicaps, yet the volume of criminal investigative operations 
has been maintained at a comparatively high level. 

During the fiscal year 41 criminal investigations were initiated 
which, together with 4 investigations in progress at the close of the 
preceding year, were disposed of as follows: 

One case was successfully prosecuted ; 27 were concluded adminis- 
tratively because of insufficient and inconclusive evidence; and 2 were 
closed by action of the Attorney General. At the close of the year, 
2 cases were pending with the Department of Justice, 3 were pending 
trial on dockets of United States District Courts, 1 case was in process 
of transmittal to the Department of Justice for prosecution, and 5 
cuses remained under investigation. 
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At the beginning of the year eight criminal cases were pending with 
the Department of Justice. Two cases were successfully prosecuted, 
five were closed because of inconclusive evidence, and one was pending 
June 30, 1944. 

Of seven criminal cases pending in Federal courts at the beginning 
of the year, six were successfully prosecuted and one remained pending 
trial on June 30, 1944. 

In the nine cases successfully prosecuted fines aggregating $7,430 
were assessed and several suspended sentences were imposed. 


General Land Office 


FRED W. JOHNSON, Commissioner 
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EW LEGISLATION to modernize present Federal land laws 

is one of the requirements essential to the most effectual use of 
the millions of acres of public land in the continental United 
States and Alaska under the jurisdiction of the General Land Office. 
Only through the enactment of such remedial statutes can the maxi- 
mum benefits under national conservation safeguards be assured with . 
which to meet current and post-war demands for the utilization of 
natural resources. Moreover, this fundamental need, firmly estab- 
lished by land administration experience in connection with the war, 
is an integral factor in the adequate handling of the after-the-war 
responsibilities of this Federal organization which for 132 years has 
served as the official real estate agent of the Government. 

The needs for up-to-date laws are numerous and are reflected in 
virtually every field of public land administration. Specifically, how- 
ever, there are at least five major points at which service to the public 
is being hampered by lack of adequate statutory authority to act. 
These are outlined in the following: 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Mechanized warfare has shown beyond a doubt that minerals are 
the sinews of modern war and unequivocally demonstrated the neces- 
sity for the highest degree of efficacy in our national mineral economy. 
That goal is not possible of attainment without a rejuvenation of our 
Federal mining laws. The experience of the first few months of the 
emergency when our admittedly superior technical and industrial 
skill was handicapped by a lack of readily available raw mineral ma- 
terials, must not be repeated. The gravity of the situation is aggra- 
vated by the fact that generally speaking, the United States had the 
materials at all times, but because of antiquated statutes, was unable 
to find out what and where they were. 
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Specifically, the vast areas of public lands and lands acquired under 
the National Industry Recovery Act, the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act and various relief appropriation and rehabilitation acts 
constitute a veritable storehouse of essential minerals. Under present 
statutes, no method exists by which the United States may catalog and 
in cooperation with private initiative develop the resources on those 
acquired lands through leases based on sound principles of conserva- 
tion. Such legislation as will enable the marshalling of our full com- 
plement of mineral resources is a necessary adjunct to adequate stock 
piling not only for current needs but also for future post-war or 
emergency demands. Moreover, the application of the leasing system 
to the acquired lands would be particularly advantageous, since it 
would allow those lands, which are in large part situated in or near 
well-settled areas, to be used contemporaneously for ve and for 
numerous essential surface uses. 

Similarly, except for the fuel and fertilizer minerals in the public 
lands, no authority at present exists for supervising the mining of 
other minerals owned by the United States. No real mineral conserva- 
tion is possible without such authority. A general leasing system 
would supply not only the power to conserve but would enable the 
Government to classify and catalog its mineral resources on these lands 
also. Finally, the accumulation of knowledge of the allocation of 
mineral deposits which would naturally result from a leasing system, 
would prove a valuable defense element in time of war. 

2. One of the elements essential to successful administration of the 
public domain is complete, authentic information as to the character 
and status of the land. At the present time, evidence of the filing of 
thousands of unpatented mining claims is not made a matter of Federal 
record, but 1s merely registered in county recording offices. The enact- 
ment of legislation to enable the recording of such evidence in the 
General Land Office is urgently recommended. The decided advan- 
tage of such asystein was clearly demonstrated during the earlier stages 
of the war when time-consuming search of county offices had to be made 
before land could be made available for troop-training and other 
military purposes. 

3. One of the most serious handicaps to proper administration of the 
public domain during the post-war period is expected to be the lack 
of any facilities by which detailed information can be secured concern- 
ing the real-estate holdings of the various branches of the Federal 
Government. The establishment within the Generat Land Office of a 
centralized, consolidated inventory of all such land records is recom- 
mended as a solution of this problem. 

4, Plans for land settlement in Alaska call for the utmost in service 
and safeguards for the public 1f development of the Territory is to be 
attained on a permanently stabilized basis. Protection against ill- 
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advised use of the public domain in Alaska, similar to that afforded on 
the mainland through the requirements for classification of land tracts 
for the best use to which they may be put, would do much to promote 
the stability of its economic future. The passage of legislation making 
such classification statutes applicable to the public domain in the 
Territory is urgently recommended. 

5. The need for the utmost development of natural resources con- 
sistent with nonwasteful use is apparent from even the most cursory 
survey of post-war requirements. The world-wide pressure for forest 
products resources, food, fiber, or leather furnished in part from the 
public domain will call for the highest possible efficiency in the admin- 
istration of the public lands. Greater protection of the public lands 
and their resources from dissipation would be afforded by the enact- 
ment of a uniform Federal trespass law. 


POST-WAR PLANNING 


Besides the necessity for modern laws, an adequate response to the 
prospective heavy demands for natural-resource materials in the 
rehabilitation of a post-war world entails a need for coordinated plan- . 
ning after the war. Such a program encompassing many aspects of 
settlement, resource development and other problems in land adminis- 
tration already has been set under way by the General Land Office. 
The scope of this work is indicated below. 


ALASKA 


Popular interest in the Territory of Alaska has reached new heights. 
The presence of American troops, the construction of the military 
highway system, and the influx of civilian workers on the many con- 
struction projects in Alaska have focused attention upon the possi- 
bilities of the area for permanent homes. In advance of anticipated 
post-war demands, trained technicians were sent to the Territory by 
the General Land Office near the end of the fiscal year, in order that 
plans could be ready for an orderly development of land-settlement 
activities which will safely avoid the disastrous ghost-town experiences 
of earlier settler days on the mainland. Meantime, deluged with 
requests for information, the Office distributed tens of thousands of 
leaflets and other publications setting forth the basic requirements for 
land settlement in the Territory under Federal law. The principal 
point stressed in all this material is the fact that, contrary to popular 
belief, it is not possible to secure public land on an “order by mail, sight 
unseen” basis, since Federal statutes require personal inspection and 
full knowledge of the genera! characteristics of any piece of land for 
which application may be made. 

Coupled with the land settlement problem is the need for the identi- 
fication through official surveys executed by the Cadastral Engineering 
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Specifically, the vast areas of public lands and lands acquired under 
the National Industry Recovery Act, the Bankhead-Jones Fam 
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tage of such a system was clearly demonstrated during the earlier stage 
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advised use of the public domain in Alaska, similar to that afforded on 
the mainland through the requirements for classification of land tracts 
for the best use to which they may be put, would do much to promote 
thestability of itseconomic future. The passage of legislation making 
such classification statutes applicable to the public domain in fhe 
Territory is urgently recommended. 

5. The need for the utmost development of natural resources con- 
sistent with nonwasteful use is apparent from even the most cursory 
survey of post-war requirements. The world-wide pressure for forest 
products resources, food, fiber, or leather furnished in part from the 
public domain will call for the highest possible efficiency in the admin- 
istration of the public lands. Greater protection of the public lands 
and their resources from dissipation would be afforded by the enact- 
ment of a uniform Federal trespass law. 


POST-WAR PLANNING 


Besides the necessity for modern laws, an adequate response to the 
prospective heavy demands for natural-resource materials in the 
rehabilitation of a post-war world entails a need for coordinated plan- . 
nng after the war. Such a program encompassing many aspects of 
settlement, resource development and other problems in land adminis- 
tration already has been set under way by the General Land Office. 
The scope of this work is indicated below. 
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Popular interest in the Territory of Alaska has reached new heights. 
The presence of American troops, the construction of the military 
highway system, and the influx of civilian workers on the many con- 
struction projects in Alaska have focused attention upon the possi- 
bilities of the area for permanent homes. In advance of anticipated 
post-war demands, trained technicians were sent to the Territory by 
the General Land Office near the end of the fiscal year, in order that 
plans could be ready for an orderly development of land-settlement 
activities which will safely avoid the disastrous ghost-town experiences 
of earlier settler days on the mainland. Meantime, deluged with 
requests for information, the Office distributed tens of thousands of 
leaflets and other publications setting forth the basic requirements for 
land settlement in the Territory under Federal] law. The principal 
point stressed in all this material is the fact that, contrary to popular 
belief, it is not possible to secure public land on an “order by mail, sight 
unseen” basis, since Federal statutes require personal inspection and 
full knowledge of the general characteristics of any piece of land for 
Which application may be made. 

Coupled with the land settlement problem is the need for the identi- 
fication through official surveys executed by the Cadastral Engineering 
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Specifically, the vast areas of public lands and lands acquired under 
the National Industry Recovery Act, the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act and various relief appropriation and rehabilitation acts 
constitute a veritable storehouse of essential minerals. Under present 
statutes, no method exists by which the United States may catalog and 
in cooperation with private initiative develop the resources on those 
acquired lands through leases based on sound principles of conservs- 
tion. Such legislation as will enable the marshalling of our full com- 
plement of mineral resources is a necessary adjunct to adequate stock 
piling not only for current needs but also for future post-war or 
emergency demands. Moreover, the application of the leasing system | 
to the acquired lands would be particularly advantageous, since t 
would allow those lands, which are in large part situated in or neat 
well-settled areas, to be used contemporaneously for mining and for 
numerous essential surface uses. 

Similarly, except for the fuel and fertilizer minerals in the public 
lands, no authority at present exists for supervising the mining of 
other minerals owned by the United States. No real mineral conservs- 
tion is possible without such authority. A general leasing system 
would supply not only the power .to conserve but would enable the 
Government to classify and catalog its mineral resources on these lands 
also. Finally, the accumulation of knowledge of the allocation of 
mineral deposits which would naturally result from a leasing syste, © 
would prove a valuable defense element in time of war. 

2. One of the elements essential to successful administration of the 
public domain is complete, authentic information as to the character 
and status of the land. At the present time, evidence of the filing of 
thousands of unpatented mining claims is not made a matter of Feder! 
record, but is merely registered in county recording offices. Theenact- — 
ment of legislation to enable the recording of such evidence in the 
General Land Office is urgently recommended. The decided advar- 
tage of such a system was clearly demonstrated during the earlier stages 
of the war when time-consuming search of county offices had to be made 
before land could be made available for troop-training and other 
military purposes. . 

3. One of the most serious handicaps to proper administration of the 
public domain during the post-war period is expected to be the lack 
of any facilities by which detailed information can be secured concer" 
ing the real-estate holdings of the various branches of the Federal 
Government. The establishment within the General Land Office of 8 
centralized, consolidated inventory of all such land records is reco 
mended as a solution of this problem. 

4, Plans for land settlement in Alaska call for the utmost in service 
and safeguards for the public if development of the Territory is to 
attained on a permanently stabilized basis. Protection against ill- 
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advised use of the public domain in Alaska, similar to that afforded on 
the mainland through the requirements for classification of land tracts 
for the best use to which they may be put, would do much to promote 
thestability of itseconomic future. The passage of legislation making 
such classification statutes applicable to the public domain in fhe 
Territory is urgently recommended. 

5. The need for the utmost development of natural resources con- 
sistent with nonwasteful use is apparent from even the most cursory 
survey of post-war requirements. ‘The world-wide pressure for forest 
products resources, food, fiber, or leather furnished in part from the 
public domain will call for the highest possible efficiency in the admin- 
istration of the public lands. Greater protection of the public lands 
and their resources from dissipation would be afforded by the enact- 
ment of a uniform Federal trespass law. 


POST-WAR PLANNING 


Besides the necessity for modern laws, an adequate response to the 
prospective heavy demands for natural-resource materials in the 
rehabilitation of a post-war world entails a need for coordinated plan- . 
ning after the war. Such a program encompassing many aspects of 
settlement, resource development and other problems in land adminis- 
tration already has been set under way by the General Land Office. 
The scope of this work is indicated below. 


ALASKA 


Popular interest in the Territory of Alaska has reached new heights. 
The presence of American troops, the construction of the military 
highway system, and the influx of civilian workers on the many con- 
struction projects in Alaska have focused attention upon the possi- 
bilities of the area for permanent homes. In advance of anticipated 
post-war demands, trained technicians were sent to the Territory by 
the General Land Office near the end of the fiscal year, in order that 
plans could be ready for an orderly development of land-settlement 
activities which will safely avoid the disastrous ghost-town experiences 
of earlier settler days on the mainland. Meantime, deluged with 
requests for information, the Office distributed tens of thousands of 
leaflets and other publications setting forth the basic requirements for 
land settlement in the Territory under Federal law. The principal 
point stressed in all this material is the fact that, contrary to popular 
belief, it is not possible to secure public land on an “order by mail, sight 
unseen” basis, since Federal statutes require personal inspection and 
full knowledge of the general characteristics of any piece of land for 
which application may be made. 

Coupled with the land settlement problem is the need for the identi- 
fication through official surveys executed by the Cadastral Engineering 
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Service of additional tracts of the public Jand in the Territory. Some 
idea of the task confronting the General Land Office in this respect 
may be gained from the fact that only 2,322,079 acres of the total land 
area of 365,481,600 acres have as yet been surveyed. While, of course, 
all of the remaining 363,159,521 acres of unsurveyed land will not be 
included in even the most extensive post-war plans, since it contains 
mountainous terrain and other tracts not adaptable to use, nevertheless 
the cadastral measurement of land areas as a step toward proper 
settlement activities will be a necessary part of the post-war program. 

The resumption of tourist travel in Alaska and the growth in the 
population expected to result from the increased settlement after the 
war will involve greater responsibilities for forest fire protection than 
those now borne by the Alaskan Fire Control Service. This branch 
of the General Land Office, which has just completed its fifth year 
of operation can, upon the cessation of the war emergency, be expanded 
to meet the urgent needs of post-war conditions in the Territory. 


SOLDIER SETTLEMENT 


American service men and women have become more land-conscious 
than any group of comparable numerical strength in recent years. 
Trained in camps far from their homes, and later transferred to for- 
eign lands, they have acquired a yearning for a home of their own, 
which in many instances means a homestead on Government land. 
The furnishing of an adequate number of land areas to meet that de- 
mand is another high priority problem facing the General Land 
Office in the postwar era. Its solution is complicated by the fact that 
homesteading, as popularly understood, was first set under way by 
President Abraham Lincoln 82 years ago and that, as a consequence, 
good farm land upon which an agricultural living can be made as 
required by the homestead law, is scarce on the vacant, unappropriated 
and unreserved public domain in the United States which still remains 
in Federal ownership. This does not apply to the public land in 
Alaska, where good agricultural areas still are open to settlement, nor, 
obviously, to such farm lands as may be made available on Federal 
reclamation projects. 

Meanwhile, another and broader opportunity for land settlement 
by World War veterans as well as civilians is afforded under the terms 
of a law which authorizes the lease or sale of not to exceed 5 acres of 
public land for home, camp, ¢abin, health, convalescent, recreational, 
or business purposes. Popularly known as the “small sites” act, this 
law does not require the making of a living by agriculture upon the 
land. In order properly to care for the postwar expansion in this 
type of land settlement, field parties of the General Land Office were 
engaged during the past year in the classification of areas of the public 
domain suitable for such use, and informational material setting 
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forth the location of the tracts and the legal requirements for theu 
settlement was made available to the public. 

The gratitude of the Nation for its fighting forces has always been 
reflected, after other wars, in the granting of special privileges to vet- 
erans in the acquisition of the publicland. Credit for military service. 
for example, was given in meeting the time requirements involved in 
securing land under the homestead laws. The extension of similar 
credit to veterans of this war is authorized in legislation advocated 
by the General Land Office which had passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but not the Senate, by the end of the fiscal year. Its final 
approval will prove another favorable factor in soldier settlement 
plans in the postwar period. 


TRAINING AREAS 


A segment of the public domain equal to half the total land surface 
in New York State has been directly dedicated to war purposes. Some 
set aside for nationa] defense use even before Pearl Harbor brought 
a formal declaration of war, these 15,400,000 acres withdrawn by 
public-land orders or Executive orders swiftly were transformed into 
troop training areas, target ranges, tank maneuver grounds, aerial 
bombing ranges, and other forms of military reservations. All of these 
lands were mustered into active service only for the duration of the 
war, with the stipulation that the tracts would return to their “civil- 
ian” status in the public domain 6 months after Presidential procla- 
mation that the emergency is at an end. 

The fitting of these “demobilized” lands into the post-war economy 
will constitute another element in General Land Office activities. 
Some of the tracts, formerly so isolated as to be of minor use, now are 
made more accessible by the construction of military roads and other 
improvements. Whether tracts of such a type will present additional 
opportunities for small site or other form of settlement after the war 
is @ major angle to the postwar land administration problem. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


A broader responsibility in the conservation of natural resources 
on the public domain forms still another factor in General Land Office 
operational plans for the period after the war. Widening the scope 
of these activities, Congress during the past fiscal year passed a law 
extending the policy of sustained yield timber management to all the 
public land. The application to the entire public domain of this 
principle which has been so successful in the development and _ pro- 


1This act (Public 434) was approved by the President on September 27, 1944. It gives 
credit up to 2 years for military service in meeting residence and cultivation requirements 
under the homestead laws, and grants veterans during the next 10 years a 90-day preference 
right of application under the homestead or desert land laws, and the small site leasing act. 
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duction of forest products on 2,500,000 acres of revested Oregon and 
California railroad grant lands, is calculated to prove a distinct con- 
tribution in the solution of postwar economic problems. 

The resumption on an enlarged scale of operations by the Range 
Development Service, curtailed during the emergency, will be an inte- 
gral part of plans for securing the maximum benefits from the use 
of natural resources on the public domain in the production of food 
after the war. This program of conservation carried on in coopera- 
tion with livestock men who use the public range outside Federal 
graizng districts for feeding and watering their cattle or sheep will 
provide technical assistance in combatting goil erosion, the construc- 
tion and improvement of watering facilities, and the fencing and 
reseeding of grazing areas. 

The part that the public lands may play in the expansion of air- 
borne transportation facilities after the war already is a matter of 
study by the General Land Office. Under existing Federal statutes, 
it is the responsibility of the office to lease portions of the public 
domain for use as airfields by municipalities or private individuals; 
consideration currently is being given: to the problem of whether 
amendment of the laws might not be advisable to permit the leasing 
of public lands for landing fields and repair shops in glider opera- 
tions as well as airplane flights. 


THE YEAR IN REVIEW : 


With many of its field offices reporting an upswing in “over the 
counter” business similar to that which prevailed in the General Land 
‘Office as a whole, a review of activities for the fiscal period ending 
June 30, 1944, reveals an outstanding record of accomplishment under 
national conservation policies. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


Not the least of the year’s achievements was the financial benefit 
accruing to the American taxpayer from the General Land Office 
operations. Total receipts for the 1944 fiscal year were $14,355,342, 
the highest since 1924, and more than $4,597,000 greater than the 
previous fiscal period. This was the third time since 1880 that receipts 
of the General] Land Office have exceeded $14,000,000. 

Total operating expenses of $2,321,664 were only $17,000 more than 
the previous year, with the result that the ratio of receipts to expendi- 
tures in 1944 was $6.18 in income for every $1 of outgo, the highest 
ratio in a decade and nearly double that attained in 5 of the last 10 
years. 

MINERAL Work Breaks REcorps 


All records for the largest amount of money ever offered to the 
United States Government for the privilege of drilling for oil on one 
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acre of Federal land were shattered twice in the same year by the 
General Land Office in leasing the public land for development of 
petroleum resources during the 1944 fiscal period. Oddly enough, both 
record-breaking bids were offered for land in the same area—the Elk 
Basin oil and gas-producing field in Wyoming. In August 1943 a bid 
of $5,800 smashed all previous high offers for 1-acre drilling rights. 
Three months later, a bid of $26,216.21—nearly five times greater than 
the previous high mark—was made to set a new world’s record for 
peak value per acre of Government oil land. This unprecedented price 
was offered for land in the Elk Basin field which comprised one of 
seven parcels in the area which aggregated approximately 75 acres. 

Nearly 3 million dollars was paid the Government during the year 
as bonus bids for the privilege of drilling for oil, a profit to the tax- 
payer which does not take into account the additional rental and royal- 
ties from production on the lands which accrue to the Federal Govern- 
ment under General Land Office lease operations. Federal lands in 
Wyoming made the largest contribution in bonus-bid revenues, the 
lease of 2,849.05 acres bringing a bonus of $2,844,028.46. The lease of 
lands in Montana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Utah, and Wyoming 
brought a combined bonus bid score for the year of $2,874,454. 

The net result of these and other financial transactions conducted 
by the Genera] Land Office in the mineral field during the year was 
the collection of receipts totaling $11,791,097. This constituted the 
second highest cash proceeds from mineral activities to the Govern- 
ment during the 24 years of operations under the Mineral Leasing Act 
of 1920, the peak of $13,631,840 having been reached in 1924. 

Bringing about a 25 percent increase in the amount of coal produced 
from the public lands during the year, the General Land Office con- 
tributed 9,061,045 short tons of fuel to keep war factories in operation 
in 1944. During the same period, a 10-percent increase was attained 
in the amount of petroleum produced from the public domain, 15 per- 
cent in potassium salts, and 18 percent in sodium salts. 

Besides these direct contributions from the public domain, more 
than 70,800,C00 acres were withdrawn for various war uses in connec- 
tion with the development of strategic minerals, and 43,000 acres were 
provided under special licenses to defense plants for the extraction of 
strategic minerals. 


Best Lanp UsE STupDIED 


Complex problems ranging from determining the status and dis- 
posal of 11 million acres of land ceded to the United States 75 years 
ago by the Ute Indians of Colorado to the designation of tracts suit- 
able for settlement by returned war veterans placed heavy burdens | 
upon the technical branches of the General Land Office during the 1944 
fiscal year. Serving as the channel for authentic information and 
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statistical data upon which governmental procedures and Federal 
legislation may be based, the Research and Analysis Division com- 
pleted its Federal land inventory covering four Western States and 
registered notable progress in the compilations affecting other areas 
of the public domain. Carried out with the assistance of the Civilian 
Public Service Camp in Elkton, Oreg., the inventory makes available 
for the first time in public land administration activities a complete 
set of county maps encompassing Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming, and showing the location of the public-land tracts and the 
several agencies of Government which exercise jurisdiction over the 
areas as of 1941. 

Coequal with the task during 1944 of assembling and interpreting 
data on the scope, location and character of the public lands was the 
responsibility of the Land Classification Division in protecting the 
areas from unwise or wasteful use. A prerequisite to the disposal of 
any portion of the public domain under national conservation policies 
written into the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934, land classification in- 
. volves the scientific determination of the best use to which the land 
may be put, and the approval or rejection of land use applications on 
the basis of these findings. One of the outstanding accomplishments 
of the Division during the year was the classification in advance of 
applications for use of areas of the public lands suitable for lease by 
ex-soldiers and others for home, camp, health, convalescent, recrea- 
tional, or business purposes. In this way, opportunity has been 
afforded for speedy action on this feature of post-war land settlement 
problems. 


OREGON AND CALIFORNIA REVESTED LANDS ADMINISTRATION 
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The furnishing of forest products for war and the taking of defi- | 


nite steps toward permanent economic stability of the lumbering in- 
dustry and communities in the post-war period was the twofold task 
accomplished by the Oregon and California Revested Lands Adminis- 
tration during the 1944 fiscal year. This branch of the General Land 
Office was established in 1938 to carry out provisions of Federal lav 
which require sustained-yield forestry management practices on 
2,500,000 acres of land formerly included in a grant for construction 


of a railroad between Oregon and California, but now reverted into - 


Federal ownership. Under the sustained-yield method of forestry 
management, timber-cutting is limited to the extent which will insure 
a continuous supply of raw materials for the industry and communi- 
ties dependent upon it for existence. Replenishment of the forests 
is fostered through tree planting, reseeding of denuded areas, fire 
protection and other forest conservation practices. 
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Containing one of the finest stands of Douglas Fir trees in the 
United States, the Oregon and California lands have been called upon 
for valuable contributions to the Nation’s war needs, furnishing 
forestry products ranging from heavy construction and bridge timbers 
to airplane woods. In the past year, sales of timber from these lands 
exceeded 390,063,000 board feet, valued at $1,361,991. More than 
$900,000 of the proceeds from these sales are scheduled to be paid to 
the 18 counties in Oregon in which the lands are situated, in accordance 
with Federal statutes. 

Plans to activate the program for setting up operating units in the 
Oregon and California land structure laid aside on account of the war 
emergency, were carried forward during 1944. Under this program, 
the economic selfsufficiency of the lumbering industry and communi- 
ties in the region will be sought through the establishment of a market- 
ing area to be served by the unit through a continuous flow of forest 
products insured under sustained-yield timber cutting. 

Further augmenting the post-war program for betterments in the 
industry on the Pacific coast is the planting of seedlings on the de- 
nuded land by the Oregon and California organization. Utilizing 
the services of Civilian Public Service Camp enrollees, a total of 
1,650,000 young trees were planted during 1944. Many of these 
seedlings were grown in nurseries maintained by the General Land 
Office. i 

CADASTRAL ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Scientific land measurements which have been basic in the adminis- 
tration of the public domain since the earliest days of the Republic 
were carried on by the Cadastral Engineering Service in 1944 as an 
essential part of the conduct of the war. Differing from the type of 
survey work which involves primarily the recording of geologic, 
geographic, or historic features of the terrain, cadastral surveying con- 
sists of careful measurement of areas on the ground, for use in con- 
nection with administration of the public lands, and the recording of 
such measurements by the placing of monuments or other markers, and 
the preparation of maps scientifically compiled from field notes made 
by trained engineers at the time of the on-the-ground measurements. 

Although sharply curtailed by wartime restrictions upon funds, 
‘personnel, and materials, these survey activities nevertheless were 
maintained in 17 States and Alaska during the year. Centering its 
operations primarily upon projects directly connected with the war, 
the Service, through 86 field groups and facilities maintained in 18 
public survey offices, responded to requests for technical assistance 
from the Army and Navy and 6 other agencies of the Government, in 
addition to the work-schedule of the General Land Office. 
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As a result of these operations, more than 1,352,800 acres of land 
were surveyed or resurveyed during the course of the year, embracing 
projects essential to the war-connected livestock industry, timber re- 
sources, and power sites for war and post-war purposes. Meantime. 
approximately 44 million acres of land await survey by the Service 
as the result of approved projects. Study of these projects with a view 
to their inclusion in an expanded survey program to be undertaken 
with the return of normal peace-time conditions, formed a part of 
the workload in the last fiscal year. 


BRANCH OF FIELD EXAMINATION 


One of the primary agencies of Government in bringing about the 
best use of the public lands in the interest of conservation and the 
public welfare is the Branch of Field Examination. Its activities 
during 1944 ranged from finding new pastures for ranchers engaged 
in raising livestock for the war to the subterranean tracing of depre- 
dations which 42 years ago resulted in the unlawful mining and re- 
moval of more than 200,000 tons of coal from the public domain. 

Particularly important to the war are the operations of this organi- 
zation in the investigation of mining claims on sites selected for 
military purposes. As a result of these examinations, undertaken at 
the request of either the War or Navy Department, many thousands of 
abandoned claims have been eliminated with a saving of thousands 
of dollars in the acquisition of the lands. In one region alone, it was 
discovered that, out of several thousand mining locations examined, 
only three were maintained in accordance with existing law, and these 
three were appraised and purchased by the War Department. 

The examination of land upon which is based the rejection or ap- 
-proval of plans for its use under the public land laws, is a major 
responsibility of the Branch. Similar investigatory work in con- 
nection with tracts of the public domain outside Federal grazing dis- 
tricts which are sought for livestock raising, was another task con- 
fronting the field examiners in 1944. In the course of these latter 
operations, some isolated areas overlooked by the ranchers and aggre- 
gating more than 150,000 acres were brought to the attention of the 
livestock men and made available for lease in order that the war food 
supply might be increased. 

With its staff of trained technicians including mining and civil 
engineers, geologists, lawyers, auditors, timber cruisers, range special- 
ists, and others experienced in land investigations, the Branch during 
the year handled many difficult and unusual types of cases. In the 
field of tresspass upon the public lands there was, for instance, the case 
where trees had been lifted bodily and planted miles away, for land- 
scape purposes, and, in the case of the pilfered coal, the BFE men 
had to dig their own mine shafts and face the dangers of fire damp 
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to determine the extent of the damage inflicted upon the public domain 
resources nearly a half-century ago. 


ALASKAN Fire CONTROL SERVICE 


The Alaskan Fire Control Service completed its fifth year of activity 
on the public domain in Alaska in 1944 with a record of the lowest 
fire losses yet sustained during its operations in the Territory. How- 
ever, despite cooperation between the various Federal agencies and 
the military forces in Alaska, coupled with unusually favorable 
weather conditions from the standpoint of fire protection, the Service 
nevertheless was called upon to suppress 61 fires which burned 53,686 
acres during the year. Handicapped by restricted funds and per- 
sonnel, it was powerless to undertake suppression work on 13 fires in 
other areas which consumed more than 180,000 acres. 7 

From the military point of view, much valuable assistance was given 
in the prosecution of the war by the activities of the Service in the last 
12 months. Numerous fires endangering military installations, en- 
campments, equipment, etc. were suppressed by the personnel and 
equipment of this Genera] Land Office agency. In addition, radio 
stations and other air navigational facilities were several times saved 
from destruction or impairment, while the air-lanes were kept un- 
usually free of smoke, thus partially removing one of the annual 
hazards formerly confronting all air transportation in interior Alaska. 

One of the world’s largest single fire-fighting districts, the responsi- 
bilities of the Alaskan Fire Control Service embrace more than 250 
million acres of public domain, including approximately 40 million 
acres of forests, 110 million acres of open woodland and grassland 
and 100 million acres of sometimes dry and inflammable tundra areas. 


GRAZING ON PuBLic LANDS 


More acres of public land outside Federal grazing districts than ever 
before were utilized under lease from the Genera] Land Office in 1944 
for the production of food, fiber, and leather for military and civilian 
needs. Registering an increase of more than 400,000 acres over the 
previous year, a total of 12,440,210 acres of public land in continental 
United States and Alaska were made subject to use under 10,020 sepa- 
rate leases involving annual rentals of $227,308. 

In addition to the activities for augmenting the Nation’s supply — 
of livestock products afforded by the leasing of the public lands for 
grazing, the operations of the Range Development Service form an 
integral part of the progressive permanent land administration pro- 
gram under the supervision of the General Land Office. Although its 
activities were restricted by wartime personnel and material shortages, 
this Service nevertheless worked on 134 projects designed to improve 
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stock raising conditions on more than 800,000 acres. Equipped to 
carry forward a broad program of range improvement; its work in- 
cludes the development of watering facilities, replenishment of forage 
through reseeding and control of soil erosion. Working in close co- 
operation with the stockmen who contribute a portion of the labor and 
funds necessary to undertake the projects, the Service is prepared to 
put into effect a broad schedule of improvements when normal em- 
ployment and supply conditions are restored. 


THE PUBLIC LANDS 


AREA OF THE PusBLic LANDS 


The area of public lands remaining in Federal ownership, including 
Indian trust and tribal lands, as of June 30, 1944, amounted to about 
400 million acres in the public land States, and about 365 million acres 
in Alaska. Approximately 393 million acres of these public lands 
were vacant and unreserved as follows: 37 million acres in the States 
outside of Federal grazing districts; 131 million acres within such 
districts; and 225 million acres in Alaska. 

Of the approximately 778 million acres remaining in Federal owner- 
ship in the States and Alaska, 118 million acres in the States and 363 
million acres in Alaska were still unsurveyed as of June 30, 1944. 

The total acreage patented with minerals reserved to the United 
States was increased during the year to 48,688,421 acres, as shown by 
the following table: 


Acreage of lands patented with minerals reserved to the United States, as of June 30, 1944 


Type of mineral reservation presen 
June 1044 
Reservation of all minerals: 
Under Stock Raising Act........- 2.2.2 ee ene ee eens 33, 570, 958 
Under other 86. c.c eos eect sot ak aut ae aad ee bre ete terse 2, 325, 572 
OV Sete eeu eee athe Be cate een gre 35, 896, 530 
Reservation of specific minerals: 
COB issu Sceateweene casgac cats eles tein d ut Sue Suse s end eae eee ee 10, 870, 31 
OUIBIS occa ee er hic ecies tesco eee ea ee ae oun ee eae Bac oon ode e rs 1, 921, 50 
Oh oat co eeete tech ceeaeee cece Bese erat ece ace ete etd 12, 791, 891 
TAN (OCA ccs pek see ease oats ha een eee eel 48, 688, 421 


1 Includes coal reserved in combination with other minerals. 


LEASES AND PERMITS 


During the year an additional area of 594,366 acres was brought 
under lease, including mineral licenses and permits, making a total 
of 15,918,927 acres under lease at the end of the year. The types of 
leases in force June 30, 1944, are shown by the following tables: 
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Mineral leases, permits, and licenses outstanding,' as of June 30, 1944 


Mineral 


1 Does not include permits granted to Federal war agencies. 
3 Does not include 18 leases within naval reserves (9,199 acres). 


Leases other than mineral leases outstanding, as of June 30, 1944 


Type of lease Number Acres Annual rental 

AWISUION ces 526 hota eee eee tebe ise these. cosa ewes 43 28, 936. 27 $525. 
Fur farm (Alaska) .........-.....-.---------.-2--------eee eee 19 133, 810. 00 775. 00 
Grazing CAISSKS) isc. 6 os ie lesteee ss oie tees ocho wacked 9 1, 168, 953. 93 1, 260. 35 
Grazing (Oregon and California) .................--..---.----- 192 306, 302. 79 7, 444. 13 
Grazing (Taylor Act, sec. 15)___....-......--...-------------- 10,020 | 10, 964, 952. 78 218, 594. 60 
Mecrestiona) 520.000 ee ee ee oO Ue bale hihi etn cts 22 21, 049. 78 11, 372. 63 
PCLUR DAMN ACU 2 22g tae et ra eed ee Sheetal 8 798. 89 3 19, 605. 00 
~mall sites (5-acre tracts) .............---...--2 2.2 e eee 403 1, 989. 96 3 1, 995.00 
AV ACOP WOU 022. 62 oleh a tien ec Seaitees saa ee dan sett dete 12 480. 00 485. 50 
9) 012) ¢. enn seeped Pe nS aE ee eT ORS CI en eee eR eee Bs ee 3 153. 01 10. 00 
TOtAl ca Ge wee ei eee ee us ae ee 10,731 | 12,627, 427. 41 252, 076. 21 


1 Does not include rental of 1 lease, the rental of which is based on receipts. 
1 Sale price of timber authorized to be cu 
3 Does not include rental of 4 business ate leases, the rentals of which are based on receipts. 


In addition, 634,800 acres were being used at the end of the year by 
Federal and local agencies, private individuals, and corporations under 
permit by the Commissioner of the General Land Office. War agen- 
cies held temporary Departmental permits for the use of about 22 
million acres of public lands. 


HOMESTEADS, SALES, AND OTHER ENTRIES 


A decline in the number of entries on the public lands in continental 
United States was experienced during the year, the number of new 
homesteads decreasing from 213 during the fiscal year of 1943 to 158 
during 1944. The number of new homesteads in Alaska, however, 
increased from 79 to 94. 

The following tables show the new entries and selections allowed, the 
entries finally approved, and the patents and certificates issued dur- 
ing the year. At the end of the year 4,302 entries embracing 663,796 
acres were pending awaiting further compliance with the public land 

_ laws by entrymen or final] action by the General Land Office. 
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Type of entry or selection : 


Homestead entries: 
eros TOISING 22 sists ettee cee eunderk sxe 


ee ee ee er ee er as 


Other entries and selections: 
Desert land entries..........-...-... 2-2... 
State selections.._........-.-------2-2 eee. 
Timber and stone applications._............ 
Mineral applications and adverse claims_.._ 
Town lots ?..........-..-.-.2-2----- 22 - eee 


Total other entries.........-.-.--...--.2-- 70, 712. 45 
Grand total...................-..---.----- 395 | 90, 400. 25 | 1 180 | 306 | 90,580.25 


4An original entry or selection is one made in pursuance of an act of the Co which prescribes the 
terms and conditions under which patent may be issued or other evidence of title granted. An original 
entry becomes a final entry upon compliance by the entryman with further requirements of the law, such 
as residence or additional payment, and upon the issuance of a final certificate. A State selection becomes 
final upon certification by the Commissioner of the General Land Office. 

2 Town lots upon which only part payment was made. 

3Area not tabulated. 


Final entries’ fiscal year 1944 
Publiclands | Céded Indian Total 
Type of entry 
pg Acres 
Homestead entries: 

Btock raising... ...ccd sos sstecdceee eet: 56 27, 085. 35 
En ace eee Sh ee ia, lar ters tt Se 5 1, 096. 03 
Reclamation.................-.-.-2-.-.----- 139 16, 613. 30 
POrest 6.4232 e ce ot we weve hemes: 3 135. 31 
Commuted «..6 j22s..ccs2oue sus eebeeeece cueed 1 16 1,320.% 
Sec. 2289 R. 8., et al... eee 80 8 7, 468. 43 

Total homestead entries. ............-...- 284 50, 647. 51 34 8,07L 27 318 53, 718. 78 

Other entries: 

Desert land entries. _............-..----.--- 22 2, 731.38 |....2 2]... eee 2 2, 731.3% 
Public auction sales ?__...2222 222 eee 135 | 12,032.17 |...2.2).-.22 22 135 11, 081.17 
Timber and stone entries...._...-....--.-.- 3 00. 78 |...-.-]--.-....-... 3 99. 78 
Mineral entries. ........2---222-- 22 eee. 98 7, 881. 68}... -].-.-- 2288 98 7, 881 @ 
"TOWN N08 sc scot eerse eee teenuebess 207 (8) 48 (5 255 () 
Miscellaneous cash entries............-...-- 54 8, 962.06 |.....-/.-......220. & 8, 062 66 
OUDGE 2. 2 oece ce fen tecss bane eas See eles 7 430. 40 |... 22.) 222.2. 7 430. 0 

Tota] other entries.......... ...--.--- ee 526 | 31, 136. 47 rg pre eames 574 31, 136. 47 

Grand total._..-.-.-2-- 222 ee 810 81, 783. 98 82 3, 071. 27 802 84, 855. DB 


1 A final entry is one upon which final certificate has been issued showing that the law has been 
with and that In the absence of irregularity, the entryman or claimant is entitled to a patent. If the re- 
quirement of the law has been met, the equitable title to the land passes to the claimant upon the issuance 
of the final certificate. 

3 Isolated tracts. 

3 Area not tabulated. . 
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| Public lands Ceded Indian lands Total 
Type of patent SS SS eS Se 
| Number Acres Number Acres Number Acres 
Homestead patents: 
Stock raising............-- 75 S38. S08) 20 Vi ote eee cca eats 75 38, 803. 29 
Se eA A ante 9 1, 503. 36 2 200. 00 11 1, 703. 36 
Peete S828 159 16, O73 011 orcas holac es Segawa os 159 16, 023. 11 
Forest.........--...-.....- 4 WOO TO se conto lacie es ches 4 109. 76 
Commuted .........---22 |---| eee ee 1 40. 00 1 40. 00 
Sec. 2289 R.S., et al._...- 96 8, 437. 34 1 160. 00 97 8, 597. 34 
ear homestead pat- 
Seer ee eT we 343 64, 876. 86 4 400. 00 347 65, 276. 86 
Other patents: 
Desert land.............-. 26 D001. OO lsh | eet eee es - 6 3, 637. 65 
Public auction ?.._.......- 132 10, 808. 07 |... 2-2 fee eee 132 10, 808. 07 
Timber and stone...._...-. 3 240: 00) | occ scot icles ecceecuee ses 3 240. 00 
Mineral. ...........-...-- 100 7; ABI OO Ve ose tore cckceces tis 100 7, 487. 05 
Cteceteobuns seu Ue eile tee alee ieee ewes 128 36, 649. 51 128 6, 649. 51 
Miscellaneous cash sale. . 448 0.205. 75 Neco tasloh ce eek 448 9, 265. 75 
Sea rl Wu | 7818.73 
tate : dae pees areneean aL eeneeae 1 MIO 7S fee nce ee cee eset 1 6, 919. 
Curetive and supple- 
mental .........-........ 191 CO} 5. ete ease 191 (9 
Other..........-...2-22.2- 86 | ae fo | le Verena nan ener 86 5, 753. 95 
Total other patents... .- 1, 142 309, 710. 00 128 6, 649. 51 1, 270 316, 359. 51 
Total all patents... _.... 1, 485 374, 586. 86. 132 7, 049. 51 1,617 381, 636. 37 
Certified to States............/.......-.- O67 BB tees nee cess eos estes 20, 087. 88 
Grand total............. 1, 485 304, 674. 74 132 7, 049. 51 1,617 401, 724. 25 


1 Where upon final examination it is found that an entry or selection is in proper form and that the law 
has been complied with, a patent conveying the legal title to the claimant is issued. In the case of certain 
State selections, the legal title is sony eyes upon a thereof by the Secretary of the Interior and cer- 
tification by ches Coun tesinnes of the General Lan 

3 Isolated trac 

‘Indian tribal ands. 

¢ Acreage not counted because previously reported. 


Lanp GRANTS 


Title to 102,185 acres was conveyed during the year in satisfaction 
of grants of land made to the States and railroads by the Congress 
for public purposes. Grants to States included 75,180 acres of park 
selections, 17,426 acres of indemnity school land selections, 2,662 acres 
selected for miners’ hospitals, and 1,740 acres of swamp land. The 
Northern Pacific Railroad received 5,177 acres patented to it pursuant 
to the Transportation Act of 1940. In addition to these grants, 25 
patents were issued to States to give them additional evidence of title 
to 569,575 acres of previously granted school sections. 

A total of 249 applications for rights-of-way were approved during 
the year under laws which provide for the granting of rights-of-way 
over the public lands for telegraph and telephone lines, public roads, 
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pipelines and other purposes. Of the applications approved, 81 in- 
volved permits or easements calling for an annual rental of $2,520 
and 33 were temporary rights-of-way over the Oregon and California 
lands with an annual rental of $340. 


LAND EXCHANGES 


Exchanges of land with private parties and local governments during 
the year resulted in the addition of 144,904 acres to grazing districts 
in exchange for 153,314 acres of Federal land; 13,553 acres to Indian 
reservations in exchange for 18,063 acres; 2,219 acres to the Oregon 
and California lands in exchange for 840 acres; and 361,778 acres to 
national forests in exchange for 23,381 acres of land and sufficient 
timber to equalize the values involved. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


Receipts from all sources during the year totaled $14,355,342. Min- 
eral rentals, royalties, and bonuses accounted for 82 percent of the 
total receipts and sales of timber from the Oregon and California and 
Coos Bay lands for an additional 13 percent. The remaining 5 percent 
was realized from fees and commissions, sales of public and ceded 
Indian lands, rentals, fines and penalties, copying fees, and from 
miscellaneous sources. : 

Of the total receipts, 37 percent will be distributed to various States 
and counties and 43 percent will be credited to the reclamation fund. 
Except for $13,098, which will be credited to Indian trust funds, and 
$50,617 which will be credited to the range improvement fund, the 
remainder will be covered into the general fund of the Treasury. 

Expenditures from appropriations amounted to $2,321,664 distrib- 
uted as follows: general, $857,495; surveys, $560,766; field examins- 
tion, $331,461; administration of the revested and reconveyed lands, 
$257,966; district land offices, $250,727; range improvements, $32,986; 
and fire control in Alaska, $30,263. Expenditures, aggregating 
$286,374, were made from funds transferred to the General Land Office 
for the emergency protection of certain public lands and for soil and 
moisture conservation operations. 

The following table shows the receipts earned during the year, by 
sources and by Treasury accounts. 
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Disposition of receipts of the General Land Office,’ fiscal year 1944 


Covered in the Treasury earmarked for— 


Source of receipts 


General fund Reclamation | States and (|Indian trust Total 


fund counties funds 
Sales of public lands............... $25, 095. 57 | 2 $80, 000. 00 8 $2, 000. 00 $107, 005. 57 
Fees and commissions. ...........- 10, 264. 76 3 40, 000. 00 50, 264. 76 
Mineral leases and permits: 
Mineral Leasing Act. ....-..-- 1, 091, 397. 48 56 10, 913, 974. 82 
Red River oil and gas lands. -_-_|........-....-|-----.-------- 582. 93 9, 554. 47 
Potash soso ce eeca cece 58, 788. 08 30 637, 998. 29 
OUNOF once ee Sots eee 4 229, 570. 31 229, 570. 31 
Total mineral_.............. 1, 379, 755. 87 4, 316, 778. 79 11, 791, 097. 89 
Oregon and California grant lands..| 885, 112. 83 885, 112. 82 1, 770, 225. 65 
Coos Bay grant lands....._..._-.-- . 3 20, 000. 00 24, 969. 21 
Taylor Act grazing leases_...._...- . 101, 233. 17 202, 466. 33 
Rights-of-way leases.._..........-- 5 30, 408. 75 
Sales of reclamation town lots. ....|.........-.-.- 13, 608. 65 
Sales and lease of Indian lands.....|.........-....]....--.-------|-------- 2-2 ee 7, 126, 23 
Copying fees....................-- 17, 343. 36 
Miscellaneous. ............-.-.---- 340, 735. 33 
Grand total._............--- 2, 744, 302. 26 | 6, 272,816.92 | 5, 325, 124. 78 14, 355, 341. 73 


1 Before final settlement of all accounts by the General Accounting Office. 
3 Estimated. 2 


3 Includes $50,117.50 collected in California under act of Oct. 2, 1917 (40 Stat. 297). 
4 Includes $20,257.66 collected in Wyoming under act of June 26, 1926 (44 Stat. 1621), $193,195.80 collected 
in California under Executive order 9087 dated Mar. 5, 1942, and $16, 116.85 collected in Alaska, of which $260 


were collected under the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920. 
5 Range improvement fund. 
* Includes $1,250 from sales of reserved reclamation lands. 


Office of Land Utilization 


LreE Muck, Assistant to the Secretary 


HE activities of the Office of Land Utilization are primarily of 
an advisory and coordinating nature. The assumption of admin- 
istrative functions that should be performed by the bureaus and other 
units which form a part of the departmental organization are assidu- 
ously avoided. The office aids in every possible way in the formula- 
tion of plans for the improvement of administrative activities and 
takes the lead in the presentation to the Congress of the appropriation 
needs of the Department as a whole for soil and moisture conservation 
operations, white pine blister rust control, and emergency forest fire 
protection. | 
When such appropriations are authorized, they are allotted to the 
various action agencies of the Department in proportion to require- 
ments as revealed by detailed reports. In such apportionment the 
office utilizes the experience gained by members of its force during 
many years of practical administration in responsible units of the 
Federal Government over widely distributed areas. The details of 
expenditure and the field supervision of construction, protection, and 
related activities are left primarily to the discretion of representatives 
of various administrative units. Supervision by the Office of Land 
Utilization is confined to the guidance of the action agencies in the 
selection of projects which can unquestionably qualify as appropriate 
activities under the justifications that have been submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Congress and upon the basis of which 
it is assumed the appropriations were made. The supervision of 
appropriations and coordination of types of projects to be undertaken 
is supplemented by field inspections and conferences with those in 
direct charge of field activities for the purpose of insuring that the 
final results achieved are consistent with the general purposes of the 
Department. 
In the soil and moisture conservation program emphasis is con- 
stantly placed upon the restoration to former productiveness of range 
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lands and farm lands that have been subjected to improper use and 
it is insistently required that proper use be established as a condition 
precedent to the expenditure of Federal funds in a restoration plan. 
Attention is centered upon the proposition that only when the recovery 
of a range and the restoration of agricultural productivity can not be 
effected through the utilization of natural processes should expensive 
methods of control be used. The recuperative powers of nature are 
astonishingly effective in the correction of unfavorable conditions 
when the destructive agencies are removed. The artificial reseeding 
of a range may secure no better result than carefully regulated grazing 
will effect at a much lower cost. The construction of expensive 
masonry structures for the protection or restoration of eroding farm 
lands is authorized only when it is reasonably apparent that less 
heroic measures will not be effective. 

In the problem of protecting forests from fire, disease, and insects 
there is generally less occasion for cautioning against precipitate ex- 
penditures than there is for encouraging alertness. The suddenness 
with which a forest fire may develop into an uncontrollable conflagra- 
tion and the insidious manner in which a forest disease or insect in- 
festation may spread before detection demand constant vigilance and 
prompt suppression without too anxious a calculation of the initial 
cost. The Office of Land Utilization need offer no apologies for its 
persistent advocacy of increased measures of forest protection, espe- 
cially for the vast resources of Alaska which have never received the 
protection which their economic importance justifies. 


SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION OPERATIONS 


Under the provisions of the Soil Conservation Act of April 27, 1935 
(49 Stat. 163), and the President’s Reorganization Plan No. IV (54 
Stat. 1234), soil and moisture conservation projects on lands under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior are coordinated 
through the Office of Land Utilization. 

The impact of the war had a restraining effect on the scope and 
amount of work undertaken and, accordingly, the soil and moisture 
conservation program of the Department has been restricted to avoid 
conflicts in the use of labor, equipment, or materials that might be 
needed in the prosecution of the war. The practices and procedures 
followed have been adjusted to a wartime economy, with the emphasis 
on those projects and operations which would contribute to the winning 
of the war. Special emphasis has been placed on projects such as range 
reseeding, small water developments, water spreading, vegetative 
gully control, and similar projects that are low in cost, that can largely 
be accomplished through the use of local materials, and that fit in with 
the cooperation obtained from the users of the land. 


fo 
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Much of the soil erosion and water losses from the lands under the 
jurisdiction of the Department was occasioned by unsatisfactory use 
conditions on the upper portions of the various watersheds. These con- 
ditions were the result of ill-advised use or misuse over a long period 
of time. Continued use of these lands was necessary in the war pro- 
gram and the procedures adopted gave consideration to the necessity 
of maintaining use while correction of the unsatisfactory conditions 
was occurring. Accordingly, a major part of the effort of the Office of 
Land Utilization in the coordination of the program for the Depart- 
ment as a whole was to secure a maximum amount of cooperation from 
the users of lands under its supervision. This procedure was devised 
to develop interest in conservation: by the users of the Federal lands 
and to accomplish a larger amount of work by obtaining contributions 
of labor, materials, and money. During the past year these contribu- 
tions in value amounted to 50 percent of the amount appropriated 
by the Congress. 

Close cooperation also was maintained by field offices of the land- 
management agencies with local soil conservation districts, pursuant 
to an interdepartmental cooperative agreement between the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department of the Interior, which rec- 
ognized that the conservation of soil and moisture on Department of 
the Interior lands was a segment of the over-all national conservation 
policy. 

The funds available during the past year, namely $1,333,200 were 
less than at any time since the program started, but much progress was 
made in soil and moisture conservation by reason of the high degree of 
cooperation which prevailed. 

The Department now is well organized for the prosecution of a sound 
program of soil and moisture conservation that is understood and sup- 
ported by the land-management agencies and by a constantly increasing 
number of the users of its lands. With the continuation of the neces- 
sary funds for the work during the post-war years, marked progress 
can be made in the restoration and rehabilitation of those lands under 
the jurisdiction of the Department which now are in an impoverished 
condition. The program as a whole has been designed and procedures 
have been set up to effect a complete and coordinated rehabilitation 
program on a sound, practical basis. 


COORDINATION OF WATER PROGRAMS 


In recognition of the fact that programs designed to attain a closely 
coordinated plan in the field of land use could not be fully realized 
without a similar degree of coordination in the field of water develop- 
ment programs, the Water Resources Committee was established with- 
in the Office of the Secretary by Departmental Order No. 1946 under 
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date of May 2, 1944. The Water Resources Committee acts in an ad- 
visory capacity to the Secretary and its functions concisely stated are: 
the assembly of essential information covering the water-development 
programs of the bureaus and offices of the Department and other Fed- 
eral, State, and private agencies; the review of all basic water-develop- 
ment projects or programs proposed to be undertaken by the bureaus 
and offices of the Department; the preparation for submission to the 
agencies concerned with water-development programs of statements 
covering various aspects of such programs with a view to providing 
definite information thereon and reconciling such conflicts with respect 
to water use as may develop; the conduct of hearings on problems 
concerned with the use and development of water resources for the 
purpose of resolving questions concerning policy; and the formula- 
tion of such recommendations to the Secretary as will insure an all- 
inclusive departmental water conservation policy. 

The plan of coordination of land-management and water-develop- 
ment programs, which has been established in the office of the Secretary 
of the Interior, is a major forward step in the field of administrative 
management. It insures effective coordination at the top level of 
administration and the objective sought is achieved through the effec- 
tive correlation of operating relationships at the lower administrative 
levels concerned with action programs in the field of land management 
and water utilization. The time is at hand when these principles of 
administrative coordination and integration should be extended to all 
Federa] agencies engaged in these fields, for the effective use of land 
and water will not be at its best until all agencies dealing with these 
functions have coordinated and integrated their responsibilities and 
activities. 


LAND CLASSIFICATION AND LAND POLICY 


Because of the extensive areas and the variable character of the lands 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior, there is urgent 
need for the development of a unified policy of land management. As 
a part of the staff work for the Departmental Land Policy Committee, 
the office is cooperating with the land-management bureaus of the De- 
partment in preparing a succinct statement of the Department’s polli- 
cies for administering the agricultural, grazing, forest, wildlife, min- 
eral, water, and recreational resources under its control; for acquiring 
lands needed for essential public purposes; and for disposing of public 
lands suitable for private ownership. The objectives sought are the 
clarification of existing policies, the coordination of conflicting policies 
and procedures, end the formulation of new policies where existing 
policies appear to be inadequate to protect or advance the public interest 
in the Federal lands. 
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PLANNING POST-WAR PUBLIC LAND IMPROVEMENTS 


An integral part of the war program has been the planning for main- 
tenance of employment in the post-war demobilization period, during 
which time men in the armed forces and workers in expanded war 
industries may be released faster than peacetime industries, with their 
difficult problems of reconversion, can absorb them. To provide a 
reservoir of employment opportunities, the land-administering agencies 
of the Department, in response to a letter from the President dated 
May 22, 1943, have submitted budgets for planning and blueprinting 
of construction projects which would produce, if needed, all or any part 
of an estimated 1,550,000 man-years of employment. The Office of 
Land Utilization assisted in the preparation of these programs for 
presentation to the Bureau of the Budget. 


FOREST MANAGEMENT 


The effect of the World War upon forest administration has been 
especially significant. The very unusual demand for forest products 
has been accompanied by a marked shortage of manpower and by an 
effort to control frices of logs and of manufactured forest products. 
Every facility for an increase in production has been afforded by the 
Department. Some operators have been able to increase their produc- 
tion. However, the total production from Department of the Interior 
lands has shown an reduction in volume over the preceding year. The 
total cut from Oregon and California revested and reconveyed grant 
lands was slightly below 400 million board feet with a stumpage value 
of $1,321,641. The cut from Indian lands was 423 million board feet 
with a value of $1,766,192. Relatively small amounts were cut from 
public lands in Alaska and the United States. 

The act of August 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 874), providing for a conserva- 
tive administration of the Oregon and California revested and recon- 
veyed grant lands, was the first recognition in Federal law of the 
_ principle of cooperative sustained yield in forest management. During 
_ the past year this Department joined with the Department of Agri- 
culture and other agencies in requesting from the Congress general leg- 
islation that would authorize sustained-yield agreements for all classes 
of public land administered by the Secretary of the Interior and the 
_ Secretary of Agriculture for timber production purposes. This impor- 
_ tant legislation was secured in the act of March 29, 1944 (Public, No. 
273, 78th Cong.). 


WAR RELOCATION AUTHORITY 


The President, by Executive Order 9102 of March 18, 1942, created 
the War Relocation Authority, a nonmilitary agency with authority 
to formulate and carry out a program for the p)anned and orderly re- 
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location of persons evacuated from military areas. Acting pursuant to 
this Executive order, agreements were entered into between the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Director of the War Relocation Au- 
thority providing for the location of evacuee communities on lands 
under the jurisdiction of the Department. Agreements were consum- 
mated covering lands within the Tule Lake Reclamation Project, Calif., 
the Minidoka Reclamation Project, Idaho, the Heart Mountain Res- 
ervation Project, Wyo., the Colorado River Indian Reservation, Ariz, 
and the Gila River Indian Reservation, Ariz. 

By Executive Order 9423 of February 16, 1944, the President trans- 
ferred the War Relocation Authority from its status as an independent 
agency to the Department of the Interior. This action had the effect 
of eliminating any necessity for continuing further liaison activities 
by the Office of Land Utilization. 


FOREST AND RANGE FIRE CONTROL 


With $530,000 appropriated by the Interior Appropriation Act of 
1944, together with $231,708 previous year balances reappropriated, 
the emergency fire control program of the Department of the Interior 
was continued during the year. This program, an essential war activ- 
ity, supplements and augments normal fire protection for the forest 
and range resources situated on the forest, brush, and grass lands 
of the Department located within a 300-mile zone of the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts and the Gulfs of Mexico and California. 

There are approximately 400 million acres of forest, brush, and 
grass lands requiring protection from fire under the jurisdiction of the 
bureaus and agencies of the Department of the Interior in the conti- 
nental United States and Alaska. Of this total acreage approximately 
272 million acres lie within critical zones and have required special 
protection during the war. These lands support some of the finest 
stands of virgin timber left in the United States, together with other 
resources all of which are playing an important part in the present 
war emergency. Protection of these resources from sabotage, direct 
enemy action, and normal fire risks is a major responsibility of the ac- 
tion agencies of the Department of the Interior. 

The responsibility of the Department to protect the resources and 
related strategic facilities located on or adjacent to lands under its 
jurisdiction has been most satisfactorily met during the past 2 years. 
The normal fire control protection organizations, assisted by ap- 
proximately 500 trained guards and standby crewmen made available 
through the emergency fire protection program, were able to hold fire 
losses to low levels, and thus prevent the disruption or destruction of 
Important war activities. 
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Cooperation between the Department of the Interior, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the War Department continued at a high 
level throughout the year. The Forest Fire Fighters Service per- 
fected its organization and trained approximately 200,000 volunteer 
civilian fire fighters for prevention and suppression work in 44 States. 
The assistance rendered by the Forest Fire Fighters Service to all 
organized fire protection agencies has proved to be very valuable and 
especially so to some of the action agencies of this Department. 

Excellent results have been achieved in the coordination of fire 
control work on all Department of the Interior lands during the war. 
However, provision has yet to be made for increased regular appro- 
priations which will insure adequate protection for the entire 400 
million acres under the management of this Department. 


WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST CONTROL 


White pine blister rust control operations on lands administered by 
the Department of the Interior were continued during the fiscal year 
1944. These operations are designed to protect the valuable five-needle 
pines from the white pine blister rust, a fungus disease of foreign 
origin which became established in this country approximately 30 
years ago. The actual control work consists of the eradication of 
Ribes (currant and gooseberry bushes), the alternate hosts of the dis- 
ease. The act of April 26, 1940 (54 Stat. 168-169), provides that all 
white pine blister rust control operations be combined as one appro- 
priation to be carried in the annual appropriation act of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. For the fiscal year 1944, $170,747 was appropri- 
ated for white pine blister rust control work on Department of the 
Interior lands and made available to the National Park Service, the 
Office of Indian Affairs, and the Oregon and California Revested 
Lands Administration of the General Land Office. 

Progress in the control operations on Department of the Interior 
lands during the war has been necessarily slow and has barely kept 
pace with the spread of the disease. In the calendar year 19438, 9,446 
acres were worked for the first time and 15,143 acres were reworked. 


CIVILIAN PUBLIC SERVICE CAMPS 


Section 5 (g) of the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
approved September 16, 1940 (54 Stat. 885), provided that persons 
who by reason of religious training and belief were conscientiously 
opposed to participation in war should not be subject to combatant 
training and service in the land or naval forces of the United States, 
and further provided for the assignment of such conscientious ob- 
jectors to noncombatant service or to work of national importance 
under civilian direction. 


-— 
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Prior to July 1, 1943, all Civilian Public Service camps were spon- 
sored by the National Service Board for Religious Objectors and the 
costs of operating the camps, except as to the work program, was 
financed by that organization. On July 1, 1943, Civilian Public Serv- 
ice Camp No. 111 was organized at Mancos, Colo., under the supervi- 
sion of the Bureau of Reclamation, and full responsibility for both 
housekeeping and the work project at this camp was assumed by the 
Government. Two other government-operated camps, namely, Ci- 
vilian Public Service Camp No. 128 at the Deschutes Reclamation 
project (Oregon), and Civilian Public Service Camp No. 135 at the 
Seney National Wildlife Refuge (Michigan), were placed in operation 
during the year. 

All camps on Department of the Interior lands, of which there was 
a total of 11 at the close of the year, continued to give first priority 
to the protection and conservation of natural resources, including fire, 
insect, and disease control. 


PRISONER-OF-WAR CAMPS 


On November 8, 1943, the Secretary advised the Provost Marshal 
General of the War Department that the Office of Land ‘Utilization 
had been selected to represent the Department of the Interior with 
respect to all proposals pertaining to the use of prisoner-of-war labor 
on Department of the Interior lands. 

Following the establishment of this liaison relationship a request 
was made to the War Department for clarification of its policy with 
respect to the compensation to be paid by Federal agencies for prisoner- 
of-war labor. As a direct result of this request the War Department 
issued instructions which provided that the sponsoring Federal agency 
reimburse the War Department for the aggregate cost of prisoner-of- 
war labor at the rate of 80 cents per day for wages and approximately 
65 cents per day for subsistence. 

As of June 30, 1944, only one contract had been consummated with 
the War Department by an agency of this Department, namely, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. However, it is expected that this source 
of labor may prove helpful in relieving shortages which have developed 


in connection with slash disposal on Indian reservations and in the 
construction of access roads. 


Grazing Service 
C. L. Forsuine, Director 


& 


HE IMPORTANCE in war of land, minerals, food, fibre, and other 

materials derived from the soil has been emphasized throughout 
the fiscal year. To help mobilize these resources on grazing district 
lands so they may be utilized to the full extent in the war program 
has been foremost in the work of the Grazing Service. Many of its 
peacetime “musts” have been postponed until victory is won. 

The Federal range is extensively used in many ways for the training 
of men and the development of machines and skills for war. Practice 
bombing ranges, flying schools, mine roads, supply dumps, and many 
other similar activities and uses tell the story of the part these lands 
are playing in the war program. 

Range Administration—In the 10 years since the passage of the 
Taylor Grazing Act progress has been made in the accomplishment 
of the proper use of the grazing district range. This has made it 
possible for these: lands better to play their part in the production 
of livestock for war needs. Regulation of the range has eliminated 
the migrant herds which formerly menaced the stability of the local 
livestock industry. The consumption of vast quantities of forage by 
horses that are no longer useful as domestic animals has been greatly 
reduced, and the reduction in overstocking coupled with better seasonal 
use affords better growth of forage. 

Most effective of all perhaps has been the stabilization in the use 
of the range by the dependent livestock operators and the elimination 
of ruthless competition. Those who are entitled to use the range now 
have reasonable assurance that they will have the benefit of the avail- 
able forage and may plan their livestock operations with greater 
certainty. 

In spite of these accomplishments, however, numerous jobs remain 
undone. Many areas need closer determination of grazing capacity 
and the application of better management practices in order to restore 
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the productivity of the range which was dissipated through the long 
period of unregulated use. The complicated land ownership pattern 
which developed prior to the establishment of the grazing districts 
calls for the development and execution of land exchanges whereby 
private, State, and railroad land is exchanged for Federal range and 
the exchange of use of land to simplify range administration to the 
advantage both of the Government and the range users. Vast areas 
need to be reseeded. Many improvements such as watering places, 
drift and division fences, and other facilities should be constructed to 
afford better management and more even utilization of the grazing 
resources. Protection from fire is still inadequate. Rodent control. 
to reduce the waste of range feed, needs to be expanded. ‘These are 
jobs to be undertaken as soon as enough manpower and enough facili- 
ties are available. 

It is the wartime policy of the Grazing Service to assist and encour- 
age stockmen in every way possible, consistent with long-time policies, 
to produce more meat, wool, and other livestock products to meet the 
needs of war. It includes the following general principles: (1) in- 
creased use of Federal range wherever possible and consistent with 
good range management; (2) removal of surplus horses and the harvest 
of surplus game and their diversion to food channels; (3) increased 
protection to reduce the loss of forage and damage to the productive 
capacity of the soil by fire; (4) the adoption of practices and emer- 
gency activities, such as opening snow-blocked trails, to reduce live- 
stock losses; (5) better management of both range and livestock. 

Increased range use was attained by allowing extended grazing 
periods, by a system of war emergency licenses and by the trend of 
the industry toward more cattle and fewer sheep. . During the fiscal 
year, 1,497 war emergency licenses were issued for 70,319 cattle, 993 
horses, 145,700 sheep, and 4,518 goats. 

A comparison of range use during the years 1940 to 1944 (using 
1940 as 100 percent) shows that the number of animals licensed and 
permitted have been increased by 6 percent in the 5-year period and 
the total amount of range use permitted has been increased by 15 
percent. 

Whether this increased use is consistent with the sustained yield 
and further increase in productive capacity of the range is a matter 
for immediate consideration after the close of the war. The extra use 
has been permitted as a temporary war-emergency measure and must 
be curtailed wherever necessary as soon as the emergency has passed. 

Action under the Secretary’s orders of March 16, 1943, and January 
29, 1944, resulted in the removal of 32,920 surplus horses from grazing 
districts, an increase of 7,647 over the number removed in 1943. A 
total of 77,163 horses have been taken from the Federal range and 
adjacent territory during the past 2 years. These have been diverted 
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to many useful purposes. At the same time, thousands of acres of 
range formerly used by these horses have become available for cattle, 
sheep, and wildlife. 

Despite an increased harvest of big game in grazing districts, the 
numbers increased by about 30,000 over the previous year. Coopera- 
tive game counts in sample areas and inventories gathered from many 
sources indicate that approximately 535,000 big game animals inhabit 
grazing districts during a part or all of the year. 

Licenses and permits.—The number of licensed operators increased 
from 22,019 to 22,562, a gain of 543, and involved 10,694,305 livestock, 
by classes as follows: cattle, 1,990,272; horses, 127,701; sheep, 8,482,387 ; 
goats, 93,956. The statistical detail is shown by regions on table I at 
the end of the chapter. 

The trend toward more cattle and fewer sheep in grazing districts 
followed the national wartime pattern. In the 5-year period (1940-44) 
cattle numbers licensed have increased 27 percent and sheep have 
decreased 16 percent. Sixty-four percent of the range operators were 
on a term permit basis at the close of the year. 

Criticisms from many quarters calling attention to illegal use of 
the range are supported by records which show a greater number of 
trespass cases during 1944 than for any previous year. Current high 
prices for livestock, coupled with the extra grazing load and inade- 
quate facilities for complete range supervision have encouraged tres- 
pass. This circumstance is in need of correction and can be met if 
and when additional personnel is provided. 

Range surveys and utilization checks——Range surveys were com- 
pleted on 738,630 acres and grazing capacity estimates rechecked on 
6,281,565 acres during the year. The area covered by original range 
surveys (598,463 acres) was the smallest coverage since the inception 
of this type of work in 1936. To date 114,326,240 acres have been 
covered by range surveys in 10 States. Since the pattern of grazing 
use as well as of land ownership is interwoven with Federal, State, 
and private lands, such surveys include a comprehensive examination 
of all the lands involved. Approximately 100 million acres to be 
surveyed in grazing districts are included in plans for post-war work, 
as it is anticipated that our trained personnel, many of whom are now 
serving in the armed forces, will again be available. 

Appeals and hearings.—During the fiscal year, 142 appeals from 
administrative decisions were filed, an all-time low. Of these, 67 were 
disposed of and 75 were pending at the close of the year. Twenty of 
the cases disposed of were settled without formal hearing. Ten deci- 
sions of examiners were appealed to the Secretary. 

Land activitves.—F or the third successive year primary emphasis in 
grazing district land matters was given to military needs. During the 
fiscal year 1944, 1,357,000 acres were eliminated from grazing districts 
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for war purposes and 11,676,000 acres were involved in military use 
permits. These include bombing ranges, gunnery ranges, precision 
bombing sites, airfields, storage dumps, depot installations, chemical 
warfare proving grounds, troop maneuver areas, rights-of-way for 
telephone lines, water pipe lines, and military roads. The livestock 
producers cooperated to the fullest extent in adjusting their range 
affairs in order that military requirements could be met. 

Certain land uses for military purposes became unnecessary during 
the year. Also, certain military programs demanded only temporary 
occupancy of public lands for training purposes and, having served 
the purposes for which they were withdrawn, they were restored to 
grazing use. During the year, 1,351,000 acres of such lands were 
returned to Grazing Service Administration. 

As of June 1944, 24,168,532 acres of grazing district lands in nine 
States were used for military purposes, of which 14,428,919 acres are 
federally owned. 

There are a number of reasons why these lands are selected for mili- 
tary uses despite their importance for food production. Among 
these are: (1) their relatively low cost to the Government, (2) dis- 
tance from population and industrial centers, and (3) favorable cli- 
mate and topography for large-scale training operations. 

Military agencies were assisted by the Grazing Service in the joint 
examination of areas proposed for withdrawal, special use, and alter- 
nate use. Maps, data, and technical assistance were furnished in con- 
nection with the appraisal of ranch and range areas to establish equi- 
table settlement values under the act of July 9, 1942 (Public, No. 663, 
7th Cong.). Advice and liaison were provided the Army Claims 
Board and enabled it to settle more promptly for alleged damages to 
private property in connection with troop maneuvers. 

Prior cooperative agreements with bureaus in the Department were 
continued and new agreements for further cooperation on mutual 
problems were initiated. Close cooperation in these and related ac- 
tivities helped to maintain balanced livestock activities in the regions 
while affording both grazing and military uses of a number of im- 
portant range areas. 

Careful study was given to post-war uses of lands now devoted to 
military operation. Substantially all of these lands will be restored to 
grazing administration when they have fulfilled their present pur- 
poses. Asa result of these uses and the various types of installations 
considerable repair is anticipated not only of the land itself but also of 
the livestock facilities. 

Under the act of June 5, 1942 (Public, 586, 77th Cong.), the Grazing 
Service reported favorably on a number of applications to purchase 
timber growing on the Federal range, when the investigation showed 
that the lumber was to be used in connection with production of equip- 
ment for war. 
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At the beginning of the fiscal year, 209 applications were pending 
in the Grazing Service, involving rights-of-way, entry, exchange, and 
sale under sections 6, 7, 8, and 14 of the Taylor Grazing Act and the 
5-acre law of June 1, 1988. Seven hundred and thirty-two such cases 
were received during the year, and 747 were disposed of, leaving a 
total of 283 pending at the close of the year. Favorable action was 
taken on 8 motion-picture permits, 72 cases involving disposal of im- 
provement on canceled homesteads, and 564 applications for domestic 
use of timber within grazing districts. 

Since actions on land matters having to do with war needs took 
precedence, full progress on earlier plans for consolidation of the 
federally owned land by the exchanges for private, State, and county 
land and by additional leases under the Pierce Act was retarded in some 
regions. Detailed, long-time plans to fit into range development and 
post-war activities were under way in 10 districts, involving approxi- 
mately 40,000,000 acres in 10 States. These were in the process of 
preparation in written form at the close of the year. 

Status of grazing districts.—Orders were issued establishing 2 addi- 
tional grazing districts during the year, bringing the total to 60 in 10 
States. Data and other essential material were assembled looking to 
the establishment of other districts or the addition to established dis- 
tricts in 3 States. Status changes during the year included, in addi- 
tion to military withdrawals, 36 orders vacating former reclamation 
withdrawals, totaling 550,000 acres; revocation of stock driveway 
withdrawals involving 720,000 acres; and allocation of 50,600 acres for 
development under the Department’s reclamation program. Grazing 
district acreages are shown by regions on table II at the end of the 
chapter. 

Funds.—Congress provided $1,070,700 for the operation of grazing 
districts during the fiscal year 1944. Of this amount $978,700 was for 
over-all administration, including presuppression of range fires; 
$83,000 for construction and maintenance of range improvements; and 
$9,000 for leasing of lands under the Pierce Act. Contributed funds 
and allotments for soil and moisture conservation work, for fire sup- 
pression, and for miscellaneous items totaled $912,283.55. The Public 
Roads Administration transferred to the Grazing Service $1,446,500 
for construction of access roads under the Defense Highway Act, us 
amended. 

Grazing fees.—Earned grazing fees in the grazing districts totaled 
$813,351.96. Of this amount $406,584.32 was paid to the States 
affected and $183.43 was deposited to the credit of Indians under pro- 
visions of the Taylor Grazing Act. State revenues derived from 
grazing fees during the 9-year period, 1936 to 1944, now total $3,062,- 
047.34. Moneys paid to States as a result of grazing fees earned in 
the fiscal year 1944 are as follows: Arizona, $18,484.26; California, 
$10,087.20; Colorado, $27,056.36; Idaho, $37,321.96; Montana, $28,- 
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515.37; New Mexico, $60,337.92; Nevada, $65,051.35; Oregon, $26, 
980.31; Utah, $74,063.15; Wyoming, $58,686.14. The flat rate of 5 cents 
per month per head for cattle and 1 cent per month for sheep over 6 
months of age, with some exceptions, continued to be charged as the 
grazing fee in grazing districts. The authorizing act provides for 
“the payment annually of reasonable fees in each case to be fixed or 
determined from time to time.” The task of determining a “reason- 
able fee” for the wide variety of conditions found on the public range 
in 10 Western States is not asimple one. The fact finding and analy- 
sis necessary to its accomplishment were interrupted on the entry of 
our country in the war by other activities incident to meeting war 
needs. This undertaking cannot be delayed much longer. 

Audits—Audits were completed in 6 of the 10 regions during the 
year. It was impossible to keep current this important phase of the 
work due to the shortage of personnel qualified to handle these 
matters. 

Job load analyses.—Analysis of work load in the grazing districts, 
begun 2 years ago, was completed during the fiscal year just closed. 
The data were assembled and a method of rating the districts on the 
basis of minimum personnel needs was developed. They emphasize 
the excessive overtime of present personnel and that many jobs are 
being slighted because of inadequate manpower. 

Training and personnel.—The high percentage of personnel turn- 
over, particularly clerical, has made on-the-job training a daily re- 
quisite. In the conduct of action programs and to meet changing 
conditions incident to war demands, conferences were held at all levels 
in the national, regional, and district offices as often as time and funds 
would permit. 

Temporary wage employees decreased 36 percent and salaried work- 
ers increased 10 percent during the year. The number of employees 
in military service totaled 173 at the end of the year, an increase of 39. 

Equipment and supply.—tThe state of repairs of power machinery 
and automotive equipment needed to prosecute action programs is 
at a low ebb and great difficulty was experienced during the latter 
part of the fiscal year in obtaining competent repair of units. Main- 
tenance costs of old, worn-out units have been excessive. 

Range development.—To conserve manpower and material, pri- 
mary consideration has been given to maintenance work on existing 
range improvements for the duration. Approximately $150,000 was 
expended during the year for this purpose. However, in addition to 
public funds the ranchers in many localities contributed an unre- 
corded amount of labor in maintaining thousands of small projects 
of various types, mainly springs, wells, reservoirs, corrals, and fences. 
Whenever new construction was undertaken during the year the mat- 
ter was first considered on its merits. That is, whether it would pro- 
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mote beneficial use of the range, add to food supphes, and aid 
producers to overcome critical labor shortages. In this light a con- 
siderable number of fencing and water development projects were 
pushed to completion. On one-half of all the range-improvement 
projects completed during the year, stockmen furnished either the 
labor or the material or both. Despite the handicaps occasioned by 
shortage of parts, the facilities such as windmills, pumps, and other 
installations at principal stock-watering places were maintained in 
serviceable condition. This was accomplished by use of salvaged 
equipment and substitutes in certain instances. A summary of range 
improvement projects completed is shown on table III at the end of 
the chapter. 

Under section 4 of the Taylor Grazing Act fences, wells, and other 
facilities for handling of permitted livestock on the range may be 
constructed and maintained by the range users. A total of 432 permits 
to construct and maintain such improvements and 92 permits to main- 
tain existing facilities were issued during the year. These have an 
estimated value of $332,572.50, an item of expense that is borne by the 
range users themselves. 

Soil-and-moisture conservation.—Soil-and-moisture conservation 
work to restore depleted range lands was conducted during the year 
on 60 of the 95 project areas approved by the Office of Land Utiliza- 
tion. Gully plugging and area treatment to arrest wind and water 
erosion and fencing to prevent misuse of treated areas comprised the 
principal class of activity in this connection. Since the rehabilitation 
of ranges is integrated with activities authorized by the Taylor 
Grazing Act, the soil and moisture conservation work was augmented 
by contributions from the range improvement funds and by donations 
from cooperating individuals and groups. | 

Range protection—Range fires consume large quantities of re- 
sources needed for victory. They draw manpower from important 
work, aid the Axis, and prolong the war. Everything possible is done 
to keep such fires down to an absolute minimum. 

Due to a late spring in 1944 fire occurrence during the latter half of 
the fiscal year was only about 50 percent of expectations. Throughout 
the past year weather conditions were more favorable from a fire- 
hazard standpoint than for many years. Encouraging results from 
training and organization for fire suppression are shown by a reduc- 
tion in both number of fires and acreage burned. 

A burn of three-quarters of a million acres is too great a loss, how- 
ever, considering in addition to the value of the forage destroyed 
the interruption of going livestock operations, the damage to the 
productive capacity of the ‘range, and the soil erosion and watershed 
menace thus created. 
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In training and educational programs emphasis is given to fire pre- 
vention. During the year, 86 training meetings for per diem guards 
and 114 meetings for training under the Forest Fire Fighters Service 
Cooperative System were held in grazing districts. At these schools 
a total of 3,419 men received instruction in techniques. In addition, 
1,873 cooperative fire fighters, mostly farmers and stockmen, were 
given spot training in fire fighting methods and prevention. Since 
almost 80 percent of the fires that occur on the Federal range are 
- man-caused the protective measures include constant educational cam- 
paigns. As a result of these cooperative efforts, which were aided 
by favorable weather conditions, the 1,085 fires last year burned 
748,138 acres as compared to 1,128 fires which burned 1,734,992 acres 
the previous year. | 

Drafting.—During the year the drafting facilities of the Grazing 
Service continued to serve the Army and other war agencies at the 
expense of much needed regular work. About 60 percent of the 
volume was for various branches of the Army and included blueprints, 
photostats, tracings, drawings, and drafting of air bases, buildings, 
installations, supply depots, land status plats, etc. At the peak of 
Army demands for this type of work, the Grazing Service recruited, 
trained, and supervised certain temporary employees attached to the 
War Department pay roll. 

Access roads.—One of the outstanding Grazing Service contribu- 
tions to the war program is the construction of access roads to sources 
of raw materials. From the inception of the access road program 
in 1942, 1,570 miles of such roads have been built to 20 types of metals, 
minerals, and other war materials in 8 States. During the fiscal year 
788 miles were completed at a cost of $1,171,293. As a part of the 
Department’s war program, the building of these roads has stimu- 
lated the small, independent operator to rush his diggings, and the 
emphasis on production of these vital materials has shifted with the 
progress of the war. For instance, in the early days of war produc- 
tion great shortages existed in the steel alloy materials. The road 
program then was directed to deposits of vanadium, chromium, map- 
ganese, and tungsten. Later the needs for coal, timber, petroleum, 
and certain non-metallic minerals shifted the emphasis to such prod- 
ucts. There are many rungs in a ladder which reaches from the bot- 
tom of a mine shaft to a battle front, and an access road is one of 
them. Over such roads go truck loads of mica, gilsonite, manganese, 
vanadium, lead, zinc, coal, and many other basic ingredients of tanks, 
planes, guns, explosives, and precision instruments. 

Post-war plans.—During the year the Grazing Service submitted 
to the Department general plans for a much needed post-war range- 
improvement program, which would employ 31,000 men for a 3-year 
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period at an estimated cost of $226,000,000. This involves 60,000 
projects of 16 major types, widely distributed in 60 grazing districts, 
and can be implemented within 3 months after victory. The plan con- 
templates 150 camps of 100-man capacity as well as the employment 
of 7,500 men on work convenient to their homes. Of the total ex- 
penditures contemplated in this program nearly $200,000,000 would be 
for wages in 200 counties. Already 5 percent of the listed projects 
have been approved as to location and type of structure. To expe- 
dite the program in the event of an unemployment problem after 
the war, funds are needed now to provide the necessary detailed 
surveys, specifications, and plans for launching the program promptly 
at the proper time. In accordance with the President’s request of 
May 23, 1943, and supplemental Department instructions, the Graz- 
ing Service submitted in August 1943 an estimate showing the need 
for $3,000,000 to cover detailed engineering and planning costs of its 


post-war program. 


Taare I.—Number of licensed operators and livestock in grazing districts by regions, 


June 30, 1944 

Region practi ratora | cattle Horses Sheep Goats | Total live- 
Arigoms................-....-- 612 98, 062 2, 253 140, 558 11, 145 252, 018 
Colorado...............-.....- 2, 150 187, 506 7, 332 746, 320 152 041, 310 
Idaho... . 2-2-2 ee 3, 355 214, 394 17, 440 1, 237, 313 85 1, 460, 182 
Montans..-._..._..._......-..-. 3, 200 223, 772 25, 583 080, 040 87 1, 320, 452 
Nevada-California...........- 1, 690 304, 186 17, 051 960, 999 3, 084 1, 375, 320 
New Merxioo.................. 2, 828 203, 034 12, 483 678, 066 47, 449 1, 031, 082 
New Mexico, 7...............- 1, 935 5, 405 7, 424 140, 705 834 176, 368 
as Cadre ei ates a fe Sens en GR 1, 473 231, 238 16, 883 373, 084 j-.-..-...-.- 621, 205 

U Sache ral aac cin MR hea al a 3, 809 178, 810 8, 087 1, 520, 629 8, 950 1, 716, 476 
W yomning............-........ 1, 510 163, 865 13, 165 1, 604, 662 1, 781, 942 
"Total. 2 ec ede 22, 562 1, 990, 272 127, 701 8, 482, 376 03, 956 10, 604, 305 


Tasre II.—Status of grazing districts—approximate acreages of Federal land as of 


June 30, 1944 
| REE. | ome, | hte 
Number of y 6s e er “| Other 
State Gross area ment of by 
districts g land | the Grazing | /824' 
istricts Ber vice 

Cee eer ee 4] 18,171,400 8, 847, 274 819, 870 9, 667,153 | 8, 804, 247 
Californis............... 2 8, 050, 300 2, 584, 237 812, 399 3, 396, 636]] 4, 653, 664 
aT is 8 | 15,903, 700 7, 645, 973 654, 561 8, 300, 534} 7, 603, 166 
Idaho............-.-...- 5 | 21,867,600 | 12,326, 501 762,200 | 13,088,701 | 8 778,890 
Montans..........___.. 6 | 31, 968, 700 5, 781, 597 924, 357 6, 705, 954 | 25, 962, 746 
Nevads............_.-.. 5 | 48, 560,200 | 33, 586, 960 549,700 | 34, 136,669 | 14,423 531 
New Mexico......._.... 7| 39,747,400 | 14, 263, 675 684,369 | 14,948,044 | 24, 709, 356 
bat ececcetore 7| 20,346,500 | 12 400, 385 157,763 | 12,558,148 | 7, 788, 352 
Utah eee 11] 37,487,800 | 21,343,546 | 2,155,525 | 23,499,071 | 13,988, 729 
Wyoming...._..._......- 5 | 22,506,100} 13,500,878 | 1,096,329 | 14,507,207} 7,908,893 
Total.........-.-- 60 | 264,609,700 | 132, 281,035 | 8, 617,082 | 2 140, 808, 117 |,123, 711, 583 


1 Includes State, private, county, and certain withdrawn lands which the Grazing Service does not 


er. 
3 In addition, the Grazing Service administers 1,306,885 acres of non- Federal land within grazing districts 
ae States under leases authorized by the Pierce Act of June 23, 1938, and under cooperative agreements with 
owners. 
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TaseE III].—Cumulative summary of range improvement projects 


Total com- 

pleted or ac 

Type of project Unit quired from 

April 1985 to 

June 30, 194 

STRUCTURES 
Spring developments................--.---..- Number........------------ 11,982 
Reservoirs (stock water) ............-.-.------ Number.........--..---.--- 12 3 
Wells (stock water)...........---.-....------- Number. ......--.----.----- 17 
Pipe and tile lines......._--..----.----------- Lineal feet........---------- 1318, 
DitCNGS 2.0. soe cheese daweusceeusesea MOS oo os oe ee eststen = ard 
Truck trails_.............----.---.-------.---- IM il@$ co cet bos 113, 95 
Stock trails and driveways...............--..- IM NO@Siic cs ceed hwnsele cece at 13,171 
og (over 20-foot span)..............---.-- Number........-.---------- 195 
PRIS AN a ee oa ENE DRE HO Se FORT Miles_.............--...---- 16,479 
Corrals and holding traps................--.-- Number...........----.---- 1 gf 
Cattle guards.......---...-.-.--- eee. eeeee ee Number.......-------.----- 652 
Dipping VOB oi ter es le ay Luka hs Number.......--.-.-------- 8 
OG coo oe teu oe Re ee eens NU6S..25c8 ce coh cccut cutest 3, 
Telephone lines_..............-----.-.--2.---- WENOS 0 coat ula weweo cs 2 
AREA TREATMENT 

Rodent control. ......-....------.------------ ACTOS cc oe scccecccetccsescicl”® = P7716 sees 
Insect pest control.._......-.-------- eee ee ACCS oo eccuscetescatcc.e|| ° MOO cues 
Range revegetation (seeding)._......-.-...2.- ACTOS sccketeieeeecieteeh: “M1, OSS set eseve seuss 
Noxious weed eradication.............-_..---- ROPCS2 aso cet sete 00 BO eo ON eee 


1 The total number of completed ben ies as reported for the period 1935 to June 30, 1944, includes projects 
peared: such as drought relicf and other emergency structures which are now recorded as grazing distrxt 
provements. 
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HIS Service is the Federal custodian of the Nation’s vast fish and 

wildlife resources, and in cooperation with the various State and 
Federal agencies, organizations, and individuals has the responsibility 
to see that this valuable natural asset is fully maintained and wisely 
managed. 

America’s predominant position in the commercial fishing industry 
of the world must be maintained. Post-war competition among na- 
tions for the food resources of the high seas and even of coastal and 
the larger inland waters will be greatly intensified. That the re- 
sources may be utilized in accordance with sound principles of con- 
servation and management the Service is helping the commercial fish- 
ery industries to organize for expansion and is acquainting them with 
the most modern technological and scientific methods. 

At the present time fishery products rank fifth among food resources 
of the Nation, and in addition supply vitamins, oils, fish meal for live- 
stock and poultry foods, and byproducts for industrial uses. If the 
fishery industries are to maintain a constant flow of these materials 
essential to our economy, and if they are to realize in the near future 
the potential 7-billion-pound yield of fishery products a year, gov- 
ernmental assistance will be necessary in the form of scientific direc- 
tion. The providing of facilities for technological engineering and 
scientific improvement of fishing and of processing, distributing, and 
marketing fishery products is well adapted to a post-war program of 
public works. Such facilities will include experimental stations and 
research laboratories, vessels for the development and exploration of 
fishing grounds, and fact-finding surveys to provide sc aaa 
inventories of the status of the industry. 

Hunting, fishing, and recreation play such an important sant in the 
life of the American people that planning and construction projects 
designed to perpetuate the wildlife resources are being given a promi- 
nent place in post-war planning. 
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A 3-year development program for wildlife conservation has been 
outlined. Work plans are now available for the employment of some 
12,000 persons. In addition it is estimated as a result of these projects 
that another 4,000 persons will receive employment from private in- 
dustry in the production of materials, supplies, and equipment. Ad- 
ditional programs are being formulated that will provide at least 8,000 
persons with employment in development operations and 1,500 per- 
sons with employment in private industry. This 3-year program for 
the continuation of wildlife development projects will cost approxi- 
mately $115,000,000. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service program for the protection, develop- 
ment, and utilization of fish and wildlife resources involves a wide 
variety of activities. The more important of these are: Construction 
and development of wildlife refuges, fish hatcheries, and rearing 
ponds; stream and lake improvement; tree planting on refuges; range 
revegetation; marsh conditioning; and other management practices 
including controlled burning, as well as prevention and suppression 
of uncontrolled fires—all designed to improve living conditions for 
wildlife. 


ECONOMIC FISHERY INVESTIGATIONS AND PROGRAMS 


Studies in fishery economics have been completely adjusted to war 
needs. For the first time data have been collected from fishery unions 
on membership and movements. Tables have been established which 
indicate the classification of labor in the fishery industries according 
to sex, age groups, and occupations. Occupation titles and definitions 
also have been studied. The material was successfully used in present- 
ing to the War Manpower Commission and the Selective Service Sys- 
tem the case for adequate recognition of the needs and importance of 
the fishery industries. 

‘These labor studies will be the bases for analyses of post-war labor 
problems which will extend especially to wages and haurs, to collec- 
tive bargaining, and to the seasonal character of fishery labor. It is 
planned to establish a labor unit for the specific purpose of collecting 
data and studying the problems involved. This will contribute in- 
directly to reemployment after the war and to the solution of the 
fishery industries’ social security requirements which up to now have 
not received adequate consideration in Federal and State legislation. 

A survey of the financial condition of fishery cooperatives was made 
for a report to the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on a bill which provides for the exemption of cooperatives 
from certain taxes. The material collected will be the basis for future 
studies on cooperatives, a type of fishermen’s association which will be 
of increasing importance in the post-war period. 
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A survey made in 12 cities during January and February for the 
purpose of determining the effect of Office of Price Administration’s 
retail Maximum Price Regulation 507 on the retail price and consump- 
tion of fresh fish indicated that the regulation was beneficial as it made 
available to a large number of consumers an increased poundage of 
fish at lower prices. To prevent disruption of the usual channels of 
production and distribution, a survey of 1942 fresh-fish prices was 
outlined, conducted, and supervised in cooperation with Office of Price 
Administration in order to find a fair and equiable basis for fish prices 
at production and wholesale levels. The same consideration prevailed 
in an extended study of cost increases in the fishery industries from 
1941 to 1943 and to prevent an eventual unadjusted recession of prices 
to pre-war levels. The cost survey will establish samples of cost 
ratios for normal and for war years to which any individual enterprise 
can compare its own costs and profits. Both the price and cost surveys 
will be continued, the results being important to the solution of. post- 
war problems. 


CONSUMER RELATIONS 


Efforts made during the fiscal year to obtain maximum benefit for 
consumers have led to wider dissemination of fishery facts and to the 
marketing of new and little used varieties of fishes. Although these 
programs develop slowly there is every reason to expect that their war 
impetus will be effective in promoting increased fish consumption to 
a considerable degree in the post-war period. 


COLLECTION AND PUBLICATION OF FISHERY STATISTICS 


The collection and publication of information relating to the quan- 
tity and value of the commercial catch of fishery products in the 
United States, the employment of fishermen, shore workers, fishing 
craft and gear in the industry, and the production of manufactured 
fishery products was continued. Due to the loss of agents to the 
armed services and also through the assignment of members of the 
statistical staff to assemble information required by war planning and 
regulatory agencies, it was necessary to curtail the regular statistical 
surveys. However, the collection and publication of certain additional 
current information required by the industry and Federal agencies 
concerned with the fisheries was undertaken. 


FISHERY MARKET News SERVICE 


This service assists the orderly marketing of fresh, frozen, and cured 
fishery products by disseminating to fishermen, shippers, wholesalers, 
buyers, and consumers, current information on production, shipments, 
prices, supply, an? demand. Field officers at New York, Boston, Chi- 
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cago, Seattle, and New Orleans, issued daily and monthly reports dur- 
ing the entire fiscal year, but the Jacksonville office was closed after 
only 2 months’ operation, due to curtailment of funds. In addition 
to the supply and demand data in the daily reports and monthly sun- 
maries, the market reports reprinted all Federal orders, in full or in 
condensed form, which affected fishery production, marketing, or sup- 
ply. The inclusion of these regulations, immediately upon issuance, 
provided the only current source of such information to the fishery 
industries. 

Fishery Market News, a monthly review, also carried special articles 
of interest to the industry, more complete texts and interpretations of 
Federal orders, and a monthly index of Federal regulations. Market 
News data has been extensively utilized by other Federal agencies to 
determine ceiling prices on fishery products, in transportation studies, 
in allocating catches, and in distribution surveys. The demand for 
these data and the need for expanding and adapting Market News 
procedures to meet war requirements is expected to continue in the 
post-war period when production and distribution problems, though 
different, will be equally acute. To meet these demands, additional 
Market News offices will be required to collect data for those sections 
of the country from which current information on production, imports, 
markets, and distribution is not now being received. 


STUDIES To IMPROVE METHODS OF PRODUCTION AND UsE or Fisa# 


The fishery technological laboratories at Seattle, Wash.; College 
Park, Md.; Ketchikan, Alaska; and Mayaguez, P. R., continued to be 
completely occupied with researches aimed to relieve difficulties caused 
by material and manpower shortages that have handicapped the fish- 
ery industries. Such difftculties may exist for a considerable time in 
the post-war period, particularly if large quantities of fishery products 
are required for export. Current technological advances therefore, 
will have continuing and world-wide application. 

Specially prepared packs of all types of fish and shellfish, both fresh 
and processed, were subjected to storage and shipping tests to deter- 
mine the most practical solution to the critical tin shortage. After 
many field and laboratory tests, recommendations were made for the 
most effective use of available fibers for cordage and nets. Chemical 
and bacteriological studies resulted in improved methods for extracting 
agar and related seaweed gums. Investigations of present and pos- 
sible vitamin-A resources provided information for their intelligent 
exploitation. Improved methods of handling and processing fish livers 
also were developed. 

To increase the Nation’s food supply, the laboratories developed new 
canned fish products and demonstrated the utility of numerous kinds 
of fish and shellfish formerly neglected. In order to increase the utili- 
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zation of fish as fcod, improved handling and processing methods and 
new recipes were evolved. - | 

Upon its request, the Army Quartermaster Subsistence Laboratory 
was furnished technical assistance in solving fishery problems by the 
detail of an experienced fishery technologist. 

On the basis of completed and proposed researches, the laboratory 
staffs are prepared to make recommendations which will enable the 
fishery industries to satisfy the expected demands of post-war markets 
for improved methods, equipment, and products. 


THE ROLE OF GAME FISH AND HATCHERIES 


Since the outbreak of hostilities, the general public has realized 
more than ever before the tremendous value of this country’s fishery 
resources. While at the present time first place must be assigned to 
the amount of nutritious food involved, the recreational value of an- 
gling is of utmost importance under the stress of wartime living. Con- 
tinued maximum use of the fishery resources cannot be attained by a 
static policy of merely guarding them against unwise utilization. 
Therefore, the Division of Game Fish and Hatcheries has realigned 
its program to include management principles. Up to a short time 
ago the Division had been concerned largely with producing hatchery 
stock—the raw material of fisheries management. While for various 
reasons it will not be possible to put this revised program into full 
operation until the post-war era, the foundation is being laid as rapidly 
as manpower will permit. 

During the present emergency, the value of a properly constructed 
and managed farm pond has been fully demonstrated. Such ponds 
are producing thousands of pounds of edible fish annually, but owing 
to restrictions upon the heavy equipment required for constructing 
the impoundments, the program has not reached its peak. When con- 
ditions return to normal, it is anticipated that in some States 45 percent 
of all farms will have one or more ponds. The Division of Game 
Fish and Hatcheries is expanding its studies on the stocking and man- 
aging of farm ponds for the purpose of obtaining more fundamental 
information so that greater yields may be derived from the ponds 
that are developed in the future. 


BIOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS OF THE FISHERIES 


The very nature of biological control of the fisheries and the neces- 
sity for keeping in mind future goals as a guide for current action 
has stimulated careful thought on plans to be consummated after the 
war. Restriction of theoretical studies was continued as more men 
than during last year were detailed to the staff of the Coordinator 
of Fisheries. Unpredicted changes have occurred in the fisheries 
of the Nation, changes the significance and magnitude of which must 
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be noted now so that their bearing upon the future management will 
not be forgotten. 

As usual the work was conducted on a regional basis. In the North 
Atlantic area studies related especially to the rosefish and yellowtail 
flounder, the yield of which will decrease considerably unless practical 
remedial measures can be developed. On the other hand, fishing pres- 
sure on both the haddock and lobster populations has been reduced 
considerably as the result of wartime boat and manpower shortages. 
Observations on their recovery will be of aid in maintaining and 
increasing the yield in post-war years. 

In the Middle Atlantic area studies of the shad fisheries indicate 
that all the major producing streams can be restored to full production 
by the abatement of pollution, in some cases, and by provisions for a 
larger spawning reserve in others. 

Investigations in Alaska were directed toward maintaining maxi- 
mum production of the fisheries and toward collecting data for their 
proper management in the post-war period. These were concerned 
~ particularly with the salmon populations of Bristol Bay, Brooks Lake, 
and Karluk River. The commercial catch of pink salmon in southeast- 
ern Alaska was disappointing with a total production of 1,035,000 cases, 
only a fourth of the 1941 yield. Studies carried out at the Little Port 
Walter Station indicated an unfavorable change in returns in the 
“test stream” at this location. Herring production in Alaska showed 
a substantial increase with a total yield of 84 million pounds as against 
38 million pounds for 1942. Predictions of the age-composition and 
probable abundance of herrings were made for the season of 1944, 
from which it appears that the prospects of this fishery are very good. 

The sablefish industry has expanded rapidly under wartime de- 
mands, the commercial catch of the past season amounting to approxi- 
mately 4 million pounds. A survey was undertaken to appraise the 
probable effect of this increased fishing intensity and to determine the 
need for regulation. This species has been accepted as an excellent 
food fish and it is probable that there will continue to be a considerable 
demand for it after the war. 

In South Atlantic and Gulf areas observations on the effects of war 
conditions on our shrimp fisheries have been continued. This infor- 
mation will be of great value in the formulation of principles for 
future management. Close watch and collection of data on the fast- 
expanding offshore shrimp fishery have been maintained as develop- 
ments there will be important in the future of the industry. 

Research on the pilchard fishery of our southern Pacific coast is 
directed toward learning the size and productivity of the resources 
and toward measuring the response of these quantities to different 
levels of fishing intensity. Results achieved during the past year 
have demonstrated that fluctuations in year-class strength are highly 
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correlated with fertility of the sea, as reflected by surface salinity. 
The abundance of the resource was found to be indicated, to a high 
decree, by the size of the two age classes which ordinarily dominate in 
the California fishery and by the amount of fishing effort 3 years pre- 
vious to each season. With the return of post-war facilities, consid- 
erable benefits may be expected to accrue to the industry from the 
increased understanding of the trends and fluctuations in the pilchard 
fishery. 

In the Great Lakes area, exhaustive studies are needed on the lake 
trout, the most valuable of the Great Lakes commercial species. It is 
especially urgent that the relative effectiveness of artificial and natural 
propagation of the species be investigated. | 

Analysis of conditions, which in the past have been impeding the 
progress of the shellfish industry, shows that depletion of natural 
oyster grounds and pollution of inshore waters are the two principal 
factors responsible for decline in the production of oysters and clams, 
and that introduction of a definite State-management plan of ex- 
ploitation is necessary for the rehabilitation and planned utilization 
of these natural resources. 

The rapid development of many new industrial processes, and sani- 
tary engineering procedures, attendant on the war have created water- 
quality problems which will persist to the serious detriment of the 
proper post-war development of national fisheries unless adequately 
controlled. Accordingly, systematic studies of these new effluents and 
other substances which can affect our aquatic resources detrimentally 
have been made or are in progress to provide specific scientific defi- 
nitions of the hazards which these materials present to fish and other 
aquatic life. 

After determining the noxious fractions of the various wastes and 
effluents, attention has been given to the chemical and physical prop- 
erties of these fractions looking toward their transformation into 
innocuous or useful products. Practical approaches for the elimina- 
tion of harmful effluents by utilization have been suggested to the 
managers of several plants and are now in successful operation. This 
_ work has increasingly demonstrated that practically all industrial 
- pollution is not only unnecessary, but that in many instances com- 
mercially feasible processes of utilization can be developed which will 
pay part or all of the elimination expenses and may even show a 
profit. : 

War conditions have closed several plants that formerly poured 
_ large quantities of destructive wastes into certain streams and it 
_ has been possible to observe the return of these streams to normal 
fish productivity after cessation of the industrial pollution. These 
findings show that following the elimination of industrial pollution 


many streams will return rapidly to valuable fish production. It has 
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been found that very dilute pollutants present in quantities much tou 
small to be directly harmful to fishes may, nevertheless, in time com- 
pletely eliminate all fishes from the polluted waters. 


PROTECTION OF THE ALASKA FISHERIES 


Protection of the fisheries of Alaska has continued with the purpose 
of permitting maximum commercial utilization of the resource con- 
sistent with a stabilized yield on a high level of productivity in perpetu- 
ity. Every question raised with regard to promulgation or adjust- 
_ment of regulations has been answered in favor of conservation as 
against exploitation. 

The need for greater production of food fishes, during the war years 
and in the post-war period, has not gone unrecognized, however. In- 
creased emphasis has been placed on.careful observations of fishery 
runs; regulations have'‘been made more flexible to permit announce- 
ments of seasonal extensions when runs are above expectations; as a 
result, in 1943, 119 additional] fishing days were permitted, and catch 
limitations on herring were raised 6,250,000 pounds. An increase of 
36,536,405 pounds of fishery products over 1942 production was realized, 
of which 24,032,224 pounds represented the increase in the output of 
canned salmon. , 
Fur-SEAL INDUSTRY 


The year ending June 30, 1944, was notable in that the take of 117,164 
fur-seal skins on the Pribilof Islands was the largest number ever se- 
cured under controlled conditions. The largest previous annual take 
was 110,585 skins in 1874. The byproducts plant produced 782,000 
pounds of seal meal marketed primarily for stock and poultry feed, and 
75,259 gallons of seal oil sold for leather-tanning processes. 

In May 1944, the natives of the Pribilof Islands, together with super- 
visory personnel, were returned from Funter Bay in Southeastern 
Alaska, to the Pribilofs from which they were evacuated for security 
reasons in June 1942, This will reestablish sealing and foxing activi- 
ties on a normal basis, and permit the expansion of the present byprod- 
ucts plant, for which funds have been appropriated, to utilize all seal 
carcasses on St. Paul Island. 

During the fiscal year 1944, two public auction sales of fur-seal skins 
were held at St. Louis, Mo., for the account of the Government. On 
November 1, 1943, 17,525 dressed, dyed, and finished skins sold for 
$717,147.40 and on June 19, 1944, 21,742 skins were sold for $795,397. 
Also, 3 confiscated skins were sold for $1.50. In the same period, 230 
ae were sold at private sales for promotional purposes, under special 
authorization of the Secretary for $11,165. Total gross sales during 
the year amounted to $1,523,710.90. 

Of particular interest to cotiservationists was the act of February 
26, 1944, giving effect to a provisional fur-sea] agreement entered into 
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with the Canadian Government in 1942, and superseding the acts of 
April 21, 1910 and August 24,1912. The terms of the new law, made 
necessary by the abrogation of the fur-seal treaty of 1911 by Japan, 6 
-weeks before the outbreak of the present war, provide for continuing 
protection of the fur seals of the North Pacific, and for a division of 
the skins on the basis of 80 percent to the United States and 20 percent 
to Canada. 


COOPERATIVE PREDATOR AND RODENT CONTROL 


Predator and rodent control operations conducted on a cooperative 
basis with other Federal agencies, States, counties, municipalities, live- 
stock grower and farmer organizations, and individuals played an 
important role in furthering food and fiber production and conserva- 
tion. Sheep, cattle, and poultry were saved from destruction by coy-. 
otes and other predators and stored foodstuffs, agricultural crops and 
other vital materials were protected from the onslaughts of rats and 
field rodents. 

In predator control operations 118,879 predatory animals were 
taken, consisting of 108,050 coyotes, 1,170 wolves, 8,900 bobcats and 
lynx, 167 mountain lions, and 592 stock-killing bears. Rodent control 
operations included the treatment of 12,336,172 acres of infested lands 
for the control of field rodents and the treatment of 377,499 premises 
to control common house rats. 

The operation of the combined projects involved the expenditure of - 
$845,908 from Service funds, $579,885 from cooperating States, and 
$1,302,554 from cooperating counties, livestock grower and farmer as- 
sociations, and others. The Service’s Supply Depot at Pocatello, 
Idaho, prepared and distributed 647,655 pounds of rodent bait mate- 
rials to cooperators and processed other supplies and equipment. 

Control operations were not conducted without many difficulties 
inherent in wartime conditions. There was a dearth of trained preda- 
tory animal hunters and rodent control workers, and a shortage of 
automotive and other equipment in face of the fact that increasing 
predator and rodent populations demanded greater, rather than dimin- 
ished, control efforts. The Service continued to cooperate with the 
Army and Navy on numerous military reservations in the control of 
rats and field rodents to protect food supplies and to alleviate the 
threat of rodent-borne diseases. 


Losses REDUCED THROUGH ORGANIZED CONTROL WorRK 


Where predatory animal and rodent control work has been inten- 
sively prosecuted, substantial benefits have accrued. 

For example, one hunter in Presidio County, Tex., held losses among _ 
40,000 sheep and goats to 11 sheep killed by coyotes. Another hunter 
in the same county kept losses among 11,000 sheep down to 35 killed 
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during the year. Crane County, Tex., ranchers report that predator 
control has made possible an 80 percent, instead of a 40 percent, 
lamb crop. 

While the foregoing examples are typical of many areas, the general 
predator problem is definitely more acute. This is reflected by the 
fact that although a yearly take of 400 predators by an individual 
hunter was considered excellent work a few years ago, today many 
hunters are destroying predators at the rate of 400 to 600 or more 
annually. 

Previous to control work in Flathead County, Mont., the loss to 
wheat, oat, barley, and truck crops amounted to 3 percent annually 
because of ground squirrel depredations. On a monetary basis, this 
loss exceeded $54,000. Organized control during the past 5 years, 
costing $6,200, effected a net saving in crops of approximately $48,600. 
In Ravalli County, Mont., where sugar beet, pea, and truck crops 
were involved, the returns from ground squirrel control were $10 for 
each $1 expended. The Mayor of Marshfield, Oreg., reports that at 
least $25,000 worth of food and other merchandise has been saved dur- 
ing the year because of organized cooperative rat control. 


Post-War ASPECTS 


Post-war control of injurious mammals will be greatly aided by 
the existence of our field organization—kept going as efficiently as 
possible during the war—through which expansion of projects may 
be facilitated. Greater effort must be applied after the war to regain 
control of predator and rodent populations that have locally increased 
rapidly in numbers. The upswing of predatory animal populations 
began at the onset of the financial depression when low fur prices 


removed the incentive for private trappers to take predators for their — 


pelt values. The situation was aggravated because at that time, when 
accelerated organized control effort was needed to fill the gap, Federal 
and cooperative appropriations for the purpose were decreased. The 
effects of subsequent advances in fur prices, which ordinarily would 
have stimulated predator control, were neutralized because private 
trappers began to find more remunerative employment in defense and 
war industries or entered the military forces. These factors have 
operated to remove an important check on predators, the numbers of 
which have continued to increase alarmingly. The manpower short- 
age has also served greatly to curtail organized rodent control opera- 
tions and thus has permitted rodent pests to continue their upward 
population trends. Livestock, crop, and foodstuff damage by 
predators and rodents has also increased proportionately. As man- 
power and equipment again become available, expansion of sorely 
needed mammal control can be realized. 
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The urgency of rodent and predator control to protect vital food 
resources has occupied a prominent part in the thinking of more and 
more people during the period of war. The impression thus left will 
serve to stimulate cooperative measures to protect and conserve vital 
food resources in times of peace, which will be needed to rehabilitate 
our own and the war-torn nations. The widespread interest in rat 
control, especially stimulated during the war to curtail food loss and 
to protect human health, will increase in the post-war era. 


WILDLIFE CONSERVATION LAWS AND REGULATIONS 


Realizing that an increased demand for hunting opportunities will 
immediately follow the war, the Service is administering the Federal 
conservation laws and regulations to assure an adequate supply of 
wildlife at that time. These laws include the: (1) Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act, (2) Lacey Act, (3) Migratory Bird Conservation Act, 
(4) Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act, (5) law protecting wildlife 
and property on Federal refuges, (6) Black Bass Law, (7) Bald 
Eagle Act, and (8) the Alaska Game Law. 

The 60-odd United States game management agents, working singly 
or in cooperation with State officers and United States deputy game 
wardens, obtained 1,985 convictions during the past fiscal year. With 
an expenditure of only $15.75 by game management agents, 3 persons 
were convicted of serious violations and fined $700. In addition, the 
agents worked with farmers in controlling migratory birds threat- 
ening damage to agricultural crops and detected and reported to the 
proper Federal authorities suspicious characters and acts inimical to 
the welfare of the Nation. 

Importation permits issued and the number of animals and birds ~ 
imported increased as the submarine menace eased. The greatest in- 
crease was in monkeys, used largely in medical research laboratories; 
7,¢28 arrived compared to 3,675 the previous year. Mongooses are 
prohibited by law from entry, but 2 were brought in without permits. 
One was discovered in New York, the other in Philadelphia. Both 
were asphyxiated and their skins preserved for science. 

Approximately 40 percent of the enforcement agents in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska have entered the armed forces, but, by making a few 
replacements and by the increased use of airplanes, it was possible to 
obtain fairly satisfactory results. Valuable assistance was furnished 
the armed forces and Federal Bureau of Investigation by enforcement 
agents. The problems of wildlife protection in the Territory increased 
in proportion to the influx of men of the armed forces and war workers. 
The problems were largely solved by arrests, speedy convictions, and 
cooperation on the part of the military authorities and of project 
superintendents. 
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NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGES 


In general, the refuges enjoyed satisfactory water conditions, the 
nesting season was successful, and the production of wildlife food 
was favorable. The refuges also contributed materially to the war 
program through the production of food, furs, and other essentials. 

In 1948, livestock grazing to the extent of 279,358 animal months’ 
use was provided and 15,836 tons of hay were harvested; the cultiva- 
tion of 21,173 acres of refuge land by private individuals and refuge 
personnel produced 456,887 bushels of grain and other crops. These 
represent increases amounting to 177 percent for cattle grazing, 161 
percent for hay production, and 182 percent for cereal crops as com- 
- pared with 1940. These increases were due, first, to the fact that 
while most refuges were not in full production in 1940, subsequent 
proper management has increased utilization possibilities; and sec- 
ond, to operations in accordance with the Department’s policy to 
make available in the war program all possible resources of the 
Department. . 

The restoration of drained marsh areas has served to increase sub- 
stantially not only the numbers of waterfowl! but also of fur animals, 
the pelts of which are of great value in outfitting troops in northern 
climates. Approximately a million fur animals have been taken on 
the National wildlife refuges between 1936 and 1944. During the 
1943-44 trapping season, a total of 185,130 fur animals was taken or 
148 percent of the 1940-41 catch. 

An increased use of wood products was permitted during the year. 
As much pulpwood, posts, ties, firewood, and lumber was removed as 
_ practicable without adversely affecting the primary purposes of the 
areas. 

Where circumstances permitted, refuge waters were managed for 
fish production. Consequently, more use was made of their fishing 
waters than ever before. Recreational fishing totaled 149,941 man-days 
and resulted in the taking of 760,511 fishes. An additional 964,432 
pounds of rough fishes were removed by commercial fishermen. 

The total revenue from economic uses on National wildlife refuges 
including the disposition of big game animals, fur animals, and surplus 
products was $244,700, which was deposited in the Treasury. 

The occupation of the Netherlands West Indies by the enemy 
stopped the importation of kapok. In the hunt for & substitute, the 
fully ripened seed heads of cattails appeared to be the best for use in 
life preservers, sleeping bags, mats, and pads. National wildlife 
refuges proved to be among the best sources for this cattail fluff. The 
70,000-acre Mud Lake National Wildlife Refuge in northwestern Min- 
nesota was opened to the local residents for harvesting this crop, their 
income from the fluff amounting to $34,050. 
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The population of migratory waterfowl, estimated during the spring 
of 1944 as 125,350,000 birds, was probably the greatest since the early 
1920’s. At least a fifth of these birds was reported using the National 
wildlife refuges. Populations of upland game birds and animals on 
these areas have also increased favorably. Hunting possibilities on 
lands adjacent to the refuges as well as on managed hunting units 
have been benefited. On certain refuges, surpluses have been used for 
restocking public lands with low game populations. 

Fire protection on the forest, grass, and marshlands of the national 
wildlife refuges continued a major objective. This phase of refuge 
administration is particularly important not only to protect refuge 
resources from fire but to prevent the spread of fires to adjacent forest 
and grazing lands. Funds gmounting to $30,000 were provided during 
the year under the appropriation “Fire Protection of Forests, Forest 
Industries, and Strategic Facilities (National Defense)” for the pur- 
chase of additional fire-fighting equipment and the employment of 
lookouts, patrols, and standby crews to augment fire prevention and 
fire suppression on nine timber-producing refuges located within 300 
miles of the coasts. 

Lands aggregating 1,845,000 acres were made available on 35 na- 
tional wildlife refuges within the United States for Army and Navy 
use as bombing ranges, artillery ranges, aerial gunnery ranges, train- 
ing grounds, air bases, tank maneuvering areas, docking facilities, and 
as sites for chemical war munition plants. 

The following areas were established as national wildlife refuges 
during the year: Box Butte, a reservoir of 2,210 acres in Dawes County, 
Nebr., part of the Mirage Flats Reclamation project, for the protec- 
tion of migratory waterfowl] (Public Land Order, October 30, 1943) ; 
Mesilla, an area of 500 acres in Dona Ana County, N. Mex., and El Paso 
County, Tex., as a resting area for migratory waterfowl] (Public Land 
Order, April 6, 1944) ; Monomoy, a 3,000-acre peninsula located on 
Cape Cod in Barnstable County, Mass., one of the finest wintering 
concentration areas for waterfowl along the New England Coast; 
Santa Ana, consisting of 1,886 acres in Hidalgo County, Tex., acquired 
on September 1, 1943, the best remaining habitat on the American side 
of the Rio Grande for the chachalaca, white-winged dove, white- 
fronted pigeon, and red-billed pigeon—it will provide a refuge also 
for black-bellied tree ducks. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


The Division of Land’s activities have been directed to the acquisi- 
tion of those new refuges and additions to old ones where the emphasis 
is uppermost on post-war developments. Plans have been formulated 
for expansion of the work immediately upon the termination of the 
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war. The Division, as in the preceding war years, has delegated a very 
substantial part of its manpower to aiding the Navy Department in 
land acquisition. 


WILDLIFE RESEARCH 


The wildlife research program has been planned and conducted on 
the principle that constructive vision and foresight are essential to get- 
ting needed information and in making it available for current wildlife 
management programs and post-war plans. In reeognition that the 
wildlife resources of the continent will be called upon to make an 
important contribution to the rehabilitation of the American citizenry 
and soldiers, the scientific staff has been reorganized to economize on 
time and cost so that the utmost could hg accomplished in meeting 
present. needs and in laying a sound foundation of biological facts for 
post-war programs. Cooperative efforts were enlarged with other Fed- 
eral, State, and local agencies. These have included public-land man- 
agement agencies, as the Forest, Park, Indian, and Grazing services 
and those concerned with flood control, navigation, power develop- 
ment, and reclamation. Extensive studies have been made to develop 
new poison products and methods of application in rodent-control 
Gperations and to devise improved methods of using available sup- 
plies of toxic agents heretofore commonly employed but largely cut 
off by war conditions. Marked progress has been made in these fields 
and also in the use of deterrents and frightening devices through 
investigations by our research laboratories and through cooperation 
with the Office of Scientific Research and Development of the National 
Research Council and with Federal, State, and local health agencies, 
including those of the Army and the Navy. 

Looking to post-war construction and development work, there 
is the greatest need for effective coordination among the various 
land-use agencies, particularly the Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army, the Reclamation Service, and the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. Huge impoundments are being blueprinted by these agencies 
and plans for wildlife development on these reservations are being 
made at the same time with a view to increasing their productive- 
ness for wildlife. Studies have revealed in some instances that a few 
minor modifications in plans will provide means whereby water can be 
effectively controlled for maximum production of wildlife food and 
habitat requirements. 

Work and recreation out-of-doors appeal to a great many people. 
This Service is receiving many requests from military personnel and 
veterans who are now making plais for after the war. They are in- 
terested in such vocations as hunting, fishing, trapping fur animals, 
raising fur animals and game in captivity, and growing rabbits for 
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food and fur. These enterprises require no heavy work and are ad- 
mirably suited for those who prefer the out-of-doors or can do only 
light inside work. | 

Blind people in increasing numbers are finding rabbit raising both 
profitable and practicable, and the Library of Congress has received 
requests frequently for literature on the subject in braille. Per- 
mission to transcribe Conservation Bulletin 25, “Rabbit Raising,” into 
braille in order that information on the production of domestic rab- 
bits for food and fur may be made available to the adult blind, was 
requested of the Service by the Library of Congress. 

A book entitled, “What is Farming?” has been prepared for the 
United States Armed Forces Institute and this Service has contrib- 
uted material and illustrations for the chapter, “Unusual Kinds of 
Farming.” This includes information on fur animal and game farm- 
ing, rabbit raising, and fish propagation. It is written at high school 
level and is intended to serve as an orientation course in agriculture. 
The book will be used by men in the armed services who have an in- 
terest in agriculture. More intensive courses in these subjects also are 
being provided. 

After the last war, veterans were encouraged to invest their money 
in get-rich-quick schemes in the production of fur animals, including 
rabbits. To avoid a recurrence of this evil, the Service is cooperating 
with the War Department and the Veterans’ Administration to in- 
form military personnel and veterans accurately in order to prevent 
their being exploited by unscrupulous persons. Material calling at- 
tention to the danger of exploitation by high-pressure promoters has 
been included in the books, What is Farming? and Managing a Farm, 
which will be distributed by the United States Armed Forces Institute 
to military personnel. - 

Post-war plans for rehabilitating fur farming have been discussed 
at numerous wartime agricultural*conferences for fur farmers. This 
_ Service has taken an active part in this post-war planning and will 
_ put forth every effort to restore fur farming during the period of 
readjustment. This activity is an important part of our agricultural 
development and fits in well with conventional farming. 

All the help that we can give will be provided for the returning 
servicemen and others who wish to engage in fur farming, rabbit 
raising, trapping, and all the other pursuits in the field of fur re- 
sources. Enormous demands for development of this natural asset 
that have been put aside during the war await satisfaction. A great 
effort will be made to prevent pressure groups from exploiting any 
individual who is desirous of rehabilitating himself through business 
endeavor in the wildlife field. 
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FEDERAL AID IN WILDLIFE RESTORATION 


Despite the war and a further reduction in appropriation, the Fed- 
eral Aid in Wildlife Restoration program pongnned to operate effec- 
tively during the year. 

The cooperating States emphasized eaitieulanly the purchase of 
lands of little agricultural value to provide a basis for post-war 
development projects. The International Association of Game, Fish, 
and Conservation Commissioners also has urged the State fish and 
game departments to plan projects of a developmental nature for 
post-war attention. The Association was actuated to a considerable 
extent by the fact that on July 1, 1943, the special Federal Aid in 
Wildlife Restoration fund contained $9,441,557, representing the 
excess of collections over appropriations since 1938. Anticipating 
liberal appropriation of this accumulated money during the post- 
war period, the States desire to have ready ample plans so that con- 
struction and other restoration measures can be started with the 
minimum of delay. 

Wildlife, including fishlife, is an important feature of outdoor 
recreation which has always played a prominent part in the Ameri- 
can way of life. It is primarily responsible for luring thousands of 
people outdoors to our National parks and forests, and to the fields 
and streams. After the present conflict, Americans will require even 
greater wildlife resources for public enjoyment. In addition to their 
value in maintaining public health by inducing recreational activi- 
ties, our abundant wildlife resources normally comprise a basic source 
of raw materials as fur, meat, and other industrial products, and in 
time of war they have developed even greater value. 


Office of The Coordinator 


of Fisheries 


Ira N. GABRIELSON, Deputy Coordinator 


HE United States fisheries are in a condition more nearly ap- 

proaching normal than at any time since the war began. The 
fleet, which lost some 700 of its finest craft through requisitioning for 
military service, is being restored to a size comparable with its pre- 
war strength. Not only is the fleet nearing its normal size, but it 
has been kept in good repair and will soon consist of a larger propor- 
tion of new vessels than ever before. Nets of practically all kinds 
are available in adequate supply and shortages of the best types of 
cordage for marine use are being met in reasonably satisfactory 
fashion by substitution. On the other hand, severe shortages of man- 
power persist in some sections of the industry. In the field of mar- 
keting and distribution, refrigeration facilities and storage space are 
generally insufficient and transportation is inadequate to the demands 
at certain seasons and in some localities. These remaining difficul- 
ties, however, are chiefly of a kind that affect the full and efficient 
utilization of the catch. The basic machinery of production has been 
restored to good order and the condition of the fishery resource itself 
is sound. 

The improved condition of the fishing industry is reflected in the 
statistics of production. The total yield in 1943 was 4 billion pounds, 
a substantial gain over the 3,700,000,000 pounds landed in 1942 and 
approximately equivalent to the catch of the pre-war year 1940, when 
production totaled 4,059,524,000 pounds. 

The upward trend begun in 1943 has continued into 1944. Total 
production in the major fisheries made encouraging increases in the 
first 6 months of 1944 as compared with the previous year, although 
catches of a few important species are somewhat smaller than last year. 

Especially encouraging is the gain in the New England vessel fish- 
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eries, which last year operated under a severe handicap because of 
the loss of many medium and large trawlers taken for military service. 
With the entrance of new vessels into the fishery and the return of a 
number of these boats to active fishing, landings gained 16 percent 
during the first half of 1944, compared with the same period last vear. 

In 1944 the important tuna fishery of the Pacific coast, which ranks 
fourth in productiveness among all fisheries of the United States and 
Alaska, is showing a gain of 50 percent in its landings. The pack of 
Maine sardines has increased 54 percent over the first 6 months of 
1943, which will aid in supplying war-increased demands for canned 
fish. The Pacific mackerel fishery, on the other hand, again shows a 
reduction in its catch, but this industry is one that is normally subject 
to great fluctuations of yield, and the decline probably is not entirely 
due to war conditions. Similarly, the production of shrimp during 
the first half of 1944 has been disappointing, but the small catch has 
been due in large part to a scarcity of shrimp on the fishing grounds. 
A noticeable increase in the catch began during June, however, and 
with the months of heaviest landings still ahead, the year’s produc- 
tion of shrimp may make a better showing. 

Viewing the fisheries as a whole, a survey of production made by the 
Coordinator’s Office at the end of June 1944, showed that the smaller 
catches in certain fisheries, compared with last year, have been more 
than offset by gains in others. The catch during the first half of the 
year normally amounts to only a fourth of the year’s total, so it is too 
early to forecast with assurance the total production for 1944. It is 
believed, however, that it may reach 4,300,000,000 pounds. 

This improvement in the condition of the fisheries has been brought 
about by unceasing effort and close cooperation on the part of in- 
dustry and Government. When the Office of the Coordinator of 
Fisheries was established in July 1942, the fisheries of the Nation were 
in a serious condition of disorganization. The story of the effect of 
war on the fisheries has been told in many places, and need be only 
briefly summarized here. 

The immediate loss of a large part of its most effective machinery 
of production crippled important segments of the industry at the outset 
of the war. The vessels requisitioned for the Army and Navy were, 
for obvious reasons, the largest and fastest boats in the fleet. The 
catching capacity of the pilchard fleet, which normally supplies a 
fourth of all fish caught in the United States and Alaska, was reduced 
materially. The Alaska salmon fishery lost the greater part of its 
floating equipment. In New England, the number of large trawlers 
was reduced one-half. On a somewhat lesser scale, the same condi- 
tion prevailed in most important fisheries employing boats of any 
considerable size, 
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Security regulations placed restrictions on the movements of fishing 
boats, excluded enemy aliens from fishing crews, and reserved many 
formerly important fishing areas as mine fields or for target practice. 

Repairs to vessels and engines were difficult to secure in busy ship- 
yards, even when the necessary materials could be obtained. Netting 
was needed by the Army and Navy for camouflage, and supplies of 
manila, the cordage best adapted to marine operations, were shut off 
when the Japanese occupied the Philippines. In addition to these 
difficulties with operating equipment, an estimated one-fourth of the 
men who normally earn their living directly in the fisheries had either 
entered the armed services or had abandoned fishing to engage in other 
industries. 

Confronted wiih this situation, the Coordinator’s Office undertook 
as its first and most urgent task the restoration of vessels and other 
instruments of production to the fisheries. At the same time it gave 
its attention to the matter of reconciling the various security regula- 
tions and obtaining amendments or relaxations where possible so that 
the industry might have greater freedom of operation. 


BUILDING UP THE DEPLETED FISHING FLEET 


The Coordinator’s Office immediately began negotiations through 
the War Shipping Administration to arrange for the return of vessels 
requisitioned for military service as soon as circumstances should per- 
mit their release. In some instances, a large number of boats had been 
taken as a precaution against emergencies which, fortunately, never 
materialized. This was true of the Alaska salmon fishery. Repre- 
sentatives of the Coordinator’s Office were therefore able to arrange 
for the return of most essential vessels, cannery tenders, and boats to 
this industry before the opening of the 1943 season. Construction of 
new boats for specific military purposes gradually supplied the needs 
of the Army and Navy and in many instances the Coordinator’s Office 
has been able to demonstrate that the requisitioned fishing vessels 
would be of greater service to the nation if returned to active fishing. 

The total returns of requisitioned fishing vessels now amount, it is 
estimated, to about 40 percent of those originally taken. These in- 
clude, in addition to the floating equipment of the salmon fishery men- 
tioned above, vessels returned to the Pacific pilchard fishery, the New 
England vessel fisheries, the Atlantic coast menhaden fishery, and the 
Sponge fishery. Additional craft probably will be returned in the 
near future because of the volume of new construction for the military 
services; some fishing vessels, however, will necessarily continue in 
active military service until the end of the war. 

Much larger additions to the fishing fleet are being made through 
new construction. The role of the Coordinator’s office in this program 

has been to allot controlled materials through the War Food Admin- 
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istration, approve authorized production schedules, and grant prefer- 
ence ratings to applicants who wish to construct vessels. During the 
period from May 13, 1948, to July 1, 1944, the Coordinator authorized 
the construction of 1,010 new fishing vessels. Of these, 661 were sched- 
uled for completion by July 1, 1944; the balance during the second half 
of 1944 or sometime in 1945. | 

Construction needed merely as normal replacements for vessels lost 
at sea or worn out during the year is estimated at about 275 boats 
annually. However, the mounting volume of few vessel construction 
is such that, coupled with the return of requisitioned boats, it is con- 
sidered that the feet will shortly be restored to approximately its pre- 
war size, although shortages may remain in certain fisheries. 


SECURING MATERIALS FOR REPAIR AND OPERATION 


In addition to facilitating the construction of new vessels, the 
Coordinator’s Office has sought to keep the existing fleet and shore 
processing facilities in good operating condition by providing mate- 
rials for repairs and replacements. 

During the period from April 1, 1943, to June 30, 1944, applications 
for more than $1,185,000 worth of controlled materials and products 
destined for use in fishing vessels, engines, and shore processing plants 
were approved by the War Production Board on the Coordinator's 
recommendation. Applications for controlled materials included 
more than 11,670 tons of carbon steel, alloy steel, and copper and 
aluminum products for use in the construction of vessels and engines. 
Manufactured items for which priorities are required totaled more 
than $4,428,000 worth of equipment including various types of*en- 
gines, machines, refrigeration equipment, and canning machinery. 
The total number of individual transactions involved in the granting 
of priority assistance amounts to 891 for the period from April 1, 
1943, to June 30, 1944, exclusive of vessels and marine engines. 

By acting as a direct claimant in securing allocations of fish nets, 
twine, and cordage for the domestic fisheries, the Coordinator’s Office 
has been successful in averting any serious shortage of netting with 
consequent interruption of production. Military needs for camouflage 
netting, which required a large percentage of the output of the fish 
net manufacturing industry until late in 1943, were satistied by that 
time and the military contracts were cancelled. However, heavy de- 
mands for lend-lease and other foreign shipment remain and the 
normal flow of nets from the manufacturers to the distributors and 
users cannot yet be resumed. Vigilance and careful assessment of 
these various demands are still necessary to insure an adequate supply 
of netting for our domestic fisheries. 
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Maintaining production in the fisheries requires the maintenance 
of personnel for producing the catch and processing it for distribution 
and consumption. Like all other industries, the fisheries have lost 
many able and skilled young men to the armed services and the war 
industries. The problem of the Coordinator of Fisheries has been 
the extremely difficult one of attempting to protect fishery labor that is 
essential to production, of permitting the drafting of fishermen and 
processors who are less essential or less productive, and of assisting in 
recruiting replacements for the unavoidable manpower losses. This 
task has required the harmonizing and coordinating of the policies of 
the various Governmental agencies concerned with military and in- 
dustrial manpower. 

During the earlier part of the war the Coordinator’s Office was 
moderately successful in obtaining deferment for men of all age 
groups who were felt to be essential to the effective prosecution of 
the fisheries. More recently, however, with a change in the policy 
of the Selective Service System regarding the deferment of men under 
26, the fisheries have lost many highly skilled men for whom no satis- 
factory replacements can be found. In some localities, fishing vessels 
are tied up for lack of captains or crews. Without additional men 
to operate them, a number of the vessels recently built or returned 
from military service may remain inactive. 

In addition to attempting to secure the deferment of essential men, 
the Coordinator’s Office has considered various methods of recruit- 
ment, and in cooperation with other agencies has applied the most 
promising. Neither the use of prisoners of war nor the importation 
of foreign labor has proved practicable on a large scale. Some of 
the field representatives of the Coordinator’s Office have been success- 
ful in programs of direct recruitment of fishermen. On the Coordi- 
nator’s recommendation, the War Manpower Commission, through its 
local offices, has conducted manpower surveys for the fisheries and in 
some instances has undertaken active recruitment campaigns. Im- 
proved facilities have been obtained here and there for transporting 
cannery and other workers from outlying towns to ports of landing 
where fish are processed. These activities have helped in some measure 
to alleviate the situation, but a critical shortage of manpower persists 
in some fisheries. This situation is undoubtedly the most important 
obstacle to maximum fishery production. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS OF OPERATION 


The role of the Coordinator’s office has for the most part been con- 
fined to placing in the industry’s hands the instruments of production 
and removing, insofar as it was possible to do so, restrictions and 
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hindrances to their effective use. In a few instances, however, it has 
proved necessary to exercise additional authority derived from the 
various Executive orders based on the Second War Powers Act, and to 
assume the broader powers of actual cooperative management of the 
Alaska, and later of the Puget Sound, salmon fisheries and the Pacific 
pilchard fishery. 


SALMON CONCENTRATION PROGRAMS 


‘ The concentration program for the Alaska salmon fishery, which was 
inaugurated in 1948 and repeated at the request of the industry in 1944. 
was made necessary by the unusual situation in which the industry 
found itself at the close of the 1942 season. The loss of its floating 
equipment has already been described. In addition, it was expected 
that no more than 50 or 60 percent of the normal supply of labor would 
be available in 1948. Shipping facilities for transporting labor and 
canning equipment to Alaska for the comparatively brief fishing 
season were at a minimum. 

To make the best possible use of available supplies and labor, the 
Secretary of the Interior issued an order concentrating the canning of 
salmon in 77 of the largest and most modern plants rather than in the 
120 previously used. The concentration program was designed to 
make possible a reduction in manpower requirements by 5,030 persons, 
in north-bound passenger accommodations by 3,933 persons, in north- 
bound tonnage by 17,724 tons, in floating equipment by 86 tenders and 
50 scows, and in fishing appavatus by 48 traps, 25 purse seiners, and 
67,130 fathoms of gill nets. So effectively did the program operate in 
1943 that 5,396,509 cases of salmon were packed during the season, an 
increase of 307,400 cases over the previous season. 

With labor and transportation difficulties somewhat eased in advance 
of the 1944 season, it was possible to make certain relaxations in the 
program for this year, although it continues the essential features of 
the original concentration order. Continuation of the concentration 
plan after 1944 will be dependent on conditions and on the sentiment 
of the industry. 

The success of the Alaska salmon concentration program in 1943 so 
impressed the salmon industry generally that the operators of the 11 
canneries in the Puget Sound area petitioned the Coordinator of 
Fisheries to establish a similar program for that branch of the industry. 
Accordingly, a program was outlined in consultation with represent- 
atives of the industry. Under this program, 9 firms are operating 
jointly in the largest and most efficient cannery of the area, 2 plants 
are operating independently, and a smaller cannery has been desig- 
nated a standby plant for use in case of emergency. The plan rep- 
presents a saving of 525 cannery workers and 27 tenders and fishing 
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boats, which are thus released for use in other fisheries, and a con- 
siderable saving in fuel oil and critical repair and other maintenance 
material. A concentration program is particularly desirable in Puget 
Sound during the 1944 season, which is one of the “off years” in which 
relatively small runs of salmon are to be expected. In 1945, however, 
heavier rufis should occur, and the desirability of modifying or 
abandoning the program will be given due consideration before the 
season opens. 


PILCHARD PRODUCTION PLAN 


Because of the heavy volume of its normal production, and also 
because of the great importance of its products to the war program, 
the effective operation of the Pacific pilchard fishery is a matter of na- 
tional importance. Landings of pilchards normally amount to about 
one billion pounds annually, or a fourth of all the products of the 
fisheries of the United States and Alaska. Out of this catch, three 
to five million cases of canned pilchards or California sardines are 
packed, and over 14 million gallons of o11 and 75,000 tons of meal 
are processed. Since 1941, the Government has requisitioned over 
half the canned pack each year for military and _lend-lease 
requirements. 

In an effort to secure maximum production and effective utilization 
of the catch, some degree of control over the pilchard fishery was 
instituted by the War Production Board in 1942. This control was not 
effective in accomplishing the desired results, however, and after the 
delegation of authority in this field to the Office of the Coordinator — 
of Fisheries, the industry requested the issuance of new Government 
controls which would meet the requirements of the situation. In the 
early months of 1943 conferences were held with industry consultants, 
and mass meetings of fishermen, boat owners, and cannery and reduc- 
tion plant operators were held in several cities in California. A plan 
was evolved which met the approval of the industry and was accord- 
ingly adopted. It provided for distributing the fishing activity and 
catch on the basis of (1) the Government requirements for canned 
sardines and sardine meal and oil; (2) the necessity of maintaining 
an even flow of raw material into the various ports and plants to insure 
that the equipment and manpower would be available at all times for 
processing the catch; and (3) the condition of fishing in the waters 
adjacent to each port. 

In general, the Coordinated Pilchard Production Plan was well 
received and generally successful during the operating season of 
1943-44. Aside from minor administrative difficulties, the chief dif- 
ficulty was to maintain a fleet of sufficient size to supply canneries and 
reduction plants in the San Francisco area. This condition was ag- 
gravated by poor runs of fish and interruptions of fishing by unfavor- 
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able weather. The season’s production in California as a whole was 
473,450 tons, a decline of 9 percent from the previous 5-year average. 
Owing primarily to the shortage of cannery labor, the production 
of canned sardines declined materially, being 11 percent less than the 
5-year average. However, a thorough analysis of the situation in- 
dicates that the pack would have suffered a further decline had no 
production program been in operation. 

The industry was consulted at the close of the season as to the 
desirability of continuing the production program. The consensus 
favored a repetition of the program with minor improvements and 
provision for stricter enforcement during the 1944-45 season. 


FISHERIES IN SOUND CONDITION FOR POST-WAR 
DEVELOPMENT 


In spite of the heavy demand for the products of the fisheries and the 
difficulties under which the industry has operated, the fundamental 
condition of the resource issound. Asa result of the temporary reduc- 
tion in the size of the fishing fleet, the intensity of fishing has declined 
in many areas and, as a result, signs of a relative increase in the 
abundance of many important commercial species have been noted. 
In carrying out the war program for increased production, the re- 
sponsibility of preserving the Nation’s basic fishery resources for 
future use has not been forgotten. Conservation regulations have been 
amended in only a few instances, when mature.consideration indicated 
that such action would not endanger the stability of the resource. The 
wisdom of this policy is now apparent. _ 

The Office of the Coordinator of Fisheries is a war-time agency, and 
as such has no permanent existence and no post-war program. Plans 
for the future development and expansion of the fisheries belong, 
rather, to the Fish and Wildlife Service and the individual States. 
The Coordinator’s Office derives satisfaction, however, from its con- 
viction that when its task is completed and the present controls over 
the fisheries are relinquished, the living resources on which they 
depend will be found in sound condition, unimpaired by the strains 
and demands of war. 


National Park Service 


NEwTon B. Drury, Director 


S THE Nation approaches the decisive phases of total war, it is 
gratifying to report that the national parks as an institution have 

thus far stood intact. There is now reason to believe that they will 
emerge with their essential qualities and the pattern of their man- 
agement relatively unimpaired, for even under the stress of national 
emergency general recognition has been given to the importance of 
protecting, in war as in peace, those portions of the Federal Estate 
which, because of significant features of beauty and interest, have been 
set aside to be held unchanged as part of the American heritage. 

Recent annual reports have outlined the challenge that faced the 
Service in meeting the emergencies and making the contributions in- 
volved in World War IT, at the same time giving protection to scenic, 
scientific, and historic aspects of the National Park System. Those 
_ reports explained the course pursued by the National Park Service, 
with the firm support of the Secretary of the Interior, in cooperating 
with war agencies without departing from the obligation of its 
_ stewardship. 
. After some 3 years of participation in the war program, involving 
more than 1,000 authorizations for uses of park lands and facilities, 
an appraisal of the status of the parks produces some interesting and 
reassuring facts. Although it is still too early to report definitely 
upon the effects of all park uses by military and other war agencies, 
a recent survey indicates that, although such uses have been much 
more numerous than expected, relatively little permanent impairment 
of park features has resulted, largely because of the cooperative, 
open-minded approach of the war agencies to each problem. 


THREATS TO PARK CONSERVATION AVERTED 


It has been fortunate that no desperate situation demanding de-' 
struction of major park features has arisen; and developments of 
the past year proved the wisdom of not yielding to’pressure without 
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a reasonable showing of critical necessity. Park timber, urgently 
demanded on the ground of war needs, upon investigation was found 
not to be essential to victory, as alternatives proved to be available; 
invasion of California parks by cattle and sheep proved not to be 
essential to the public welfare and was found to be of negligible im- 
portance to the meat industry; an initial venture in removing strategic 
mineral ore from a national park was abandoned as uneconomical. 
Thus scenic, scientific, and cultural resources of the national parks, 
that would have been disastrously affected or even entirely destroyed 
had_free rein been given to all agencies and industries demanding 
their use in the name of winning the war, are still held as a part of 
the Nation’s treasure. : 

Sitka spruce——Pressure for the logging of Sitka spruce in Olympic 
National Park was intensified at the beginning of the year. Antici- 
pation of a shortage of this species for aircraft lumber to meet war 
needs in the spring and early summer had led to a request from the 
War Production Board for the release of the park spruce. 

Although some of the lumber manufacturers were insistent, the 
Secretary of the Interior refused to act without satisfactory proof 
that the necessary aircraft spruce could not be obtained from other 
sources. While negotiations between the Department and the War 
Production Board were pending, the situation changed by reason of 
the Alaska Spruce Log Program of the United States Forest Service, 
greatly increased spruce production in British Columbia, increased 
production of aluminum available for plane manufacture, and the 
Army’s cancelation of orders for certain types of wooden planes. The 
War Production Board thereupon withdrew its request. 

Thus the threat of invasion of Olympic National Park by logging 
was safely outridden. Nevertheless, constant vigilance is necessary, 
since in some measure the drive was directed to the use of park forests 
to sustain private industries after the war. 

Spruce and hemlock in Great Smokies.—War needs for wood pulp 
of the long-fibered type early in the spring of 1944 loomed as a threat 
to the remnant of virgin red spruce and hemlock in Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park. 

Availability of these species in the park was investigated by repre- 
sentatives of the Paper Division of the War Production Board, the 
School of Forestry of North Carolina State College, and a local lumber 
company having nearby an idle pulp mill equipped to process these 
woods. 

Fortunately, it was ascertained that namerous other species are 
available for the manufacture of long-fibered paper products and that 
many other mills are manufacturing long-fibered pulp. 

Strategic minerals.—The apparent necessity of relieving the critical 
shortage of strategic minerals resulted in an exception to national park 
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policy in 1943. Mining of a deposit of tungsten in Yosemite National 
Park by the Metals Reserve Co., a Federal agency, was permitted upon 
recommendations of the Geological Survey, Bureau of Mines, and 
War Production Board. The company ceased operations in the fall of 
1943, with approximately 55 tons of hard-sorted ore obtained, and 
permit therefor was revoked by the Secretary of the Interior as of 
December 27, 1943. 

The Defense Plant Corporation, whose permit to extract salt from 
Death Valley National Monument as an emergency measure in con- 
nection with nearby magnesium production expired December 31, 
1942, completed restoration work in the Badwater salt area of the 
monument in December 1943. 

Grazing.—Remembering the experiences of World War I, when 
grazing was permitted as an emergency measure, the National Park 
Service during the present struggle definitely excluded livestock from 
the wilderness national parks. Its studies had revealed that the carry- 
ing capacity of all the national parks in the one State of California, 
where grazing was demanded by the cattlemen, would not exceed 
6,000 cattle—less than one-half of 1 percent of that State’s approxi- 
mately 1,400,000 beef cattle—and that this slight contribution to the 
meat supply would entail heavy damage to park features. 

Drought conditions in the spring of 1944 caused livestock growers 
in the interior valleys to renew efforts to secure grazing privileges in 
the Sierra Nevada national parks. With greater than.normal cattle 
inventories, range conditions were about 50 percent of normal in 
early April and dry feeds were exceedingly short. Therefore, after 
conferences with representatives of livestock associations, war food 
administrators, and others, the Service recommended to the Secretary 
that he consider limited grazing in some national park areas in Cali- 
fornia as a wartime emergency if it were shown that such steps were 
necessary to save purebred breeding stock from starvation. The 
Secretary agreed to consider each case on its merits. 

To investigate the need of such action, a grazing committee was 
established, including representatives of the Sierra Club, California 
Conservation Council, Western Federation of Outdoor Clubs, and 
United States Forest Service. After a thorough study of the sit- 
uation, and after consultation with Government agencies charged 
with control of the wartime food supply, this committee reached the 
unanimous conclusion that to June 30 opening of national park lands 
to grazing was “not justified by manifest war necessity—nor is the 
purebred bregding stock of the herds for which applications have 
been submitted likely to be lost if park range is not made available.” 
Expressing sympathy and understanding of the situation in which 
the applicants found themselves through their efforts to produce more 
meat, the committee nevertheless stated that it “would feel itself 
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hard-pressed to recommend to the Secretary that a natural resource 
within a park, such as its grasslands, should be utilized for what 
amounts to the economical stabilizing of a private operation on the 
outside.” 

In closing its report, the grazing committee stated that “if and as 
applications are submitted which fall clearly within the spirit of the 
Secretary’s intent, the committee will recommend their approval.” 

Meanwhile, a bill (H. R. 5058) has been introduced in Congress by 
Representative Clair Engle to open all national parks and national 
monuments to livestock grazing for the duration of the war and six 
months thereafter. 


HISTORIC OBJECTS THREATENED 


Necessity for the salvaging of metals led to the suggestion that the 
historic cannon, monuments, and markers in the national military 
parks be melted down as an aid to the scrap drive. This was a real 
threat for a time, but was fortunately averted. The Service gathered 
in its areas over 8,500,000 pounds of scrap metal, but as to trophy ord- 
nance and memorials raised with the War Production Board the ques- 
tion whether rare and irreplaceable historic relics should be scrapped 
until the national stockpile of useless and nonhistoric and nonartistic 
metal objects had been utterly exhausted. The point was made that, 
each war memorial represents the last possible debt payment of the 
Nation to some soldier or group of soldiers in our national past, and 
that it would be of little comfort to the soldiers of the present day if 
such evidences of the Nation’s gratitude should come to be lightly 
regarded. . 

In this connection, at least one patriotically intended, but impul- 
sive and irrevocable act of salvage serves to give point to the position 
taken by the Service. The U. S. S. Oregon, famous for its spec- 
tacularly long and speedy run to participate in the American naval 
victory at Santiago Harbor in 1898, was withdrawn from active serv- 
ice in 1925 and maintained as a historic shrine by the State of Oregon. 
In 1942 this battleship was dismantled for scrap metal. Representa- 
tive Homer D. Angell now doubts that an appreciable amount of 
salvage from the Oregon went into the war effort and has asked for an 
officia] investigation. In any case, that which to many citizens was 
a precious symbol of our freedom has now become a wistful memory, 
and the question “Was it really necessary?” is a question asked too 
late. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE LAND POLICIES CHALLENGED 


Partly due to war pressures, and partly because of growing conflicts 
between utilitarian and conservation concepts, there arose during the 
past year definite challenges to the land-acquisition policies of the 
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National Park Service, accompanied by widespread misconception of 
the Service’s functions and purposes. This was the case in the con- 
troversy over Jackson Hole National Monument. It was also brought 
out in the Partial Report of the Senate Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys Pursuant to Senate Resolution 241, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress, which contained this statement: 

There are certain Government agencies that habitually and regularly include 
in their withdrawals far larger areas than could possibly be justified after a 
careful examination of the actual and proper needs. Probably the most fla- 
grant example of this constant overreaching is to be found in the actions of the 
National Park. Service in the setting up of national parks and monuments. 
There is, apparently, no limit to the demands of that agency for additional 
areas to administer. 

It is sincerely believed that this is a misconception of the attitude of 
the National Park Service. 

Hearings were held during the year by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys in various western towns. 
Administrative officials of the Service were asked to attend these hear- 
ings and endeavored to answer this charge. At the hearing in Fre- 
donia, Ariz., the Director said in part: 

We are confining our attention to the areas of national caliber which are out- 
Standing in natural beauty, wildlife values, historical and scenic interest, and 
we can, I agree with you, readily imperil the high standards which we have 
tried to maintain for the national-park system, if we take in too much ter- 
ritory. 

Now the question as to how much land it is reasonable to include in national 
parks and monuments, is, of course, debatable. ‘The fact is that, of the total 
land area of the United States, only about three-quarters of 1 percent, at the 
present time, is included in all tne different types of areas administered by the 
National Park Service. In general, our approach is not to add to this number 
of areas or acreage, except where there are outstanding examples of scenery 
and other values such a8 we are supposed to preserve in parks and monuments, 
examples that are distinctly of interest to the Nation asa whole * * * That, 
too, I think we have to do without injustice either to individuals concerned or 
the communities where these areas are located. 

While at these hearings the National Park Service took exception 
to the charge of “land-grabbing,” it has welcomed the opportunity to 
explain its land policies to members of Congress, to conservationists, to 
those who wish to use park lands for private commercial gain, and to . 

the public generally, which stands to gain or lose most by any change 
in park conservation principles and practices since the national park 
areas are established “for the benefit and enjoyment of the people.” 

It is believed that an impartial review of the history of the National 
_ Park System will verify the statement that the long-range policy guid- 
_ ing its growth has been one of restricting the system to areas superla- 
tive in their own fields of scenery, natural science, or history. Em- 
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phasis has been placed upon quality rather than quantity, ard ues. 
national rather than the local significance of the areas acquired 

The Service would welcome an impartial reevaluation of (ue z 
of the National Park System in the light of the highest public ue {:- 
lands involved, from the standpoint of national interest, 

Establishment of national parks by act of Congress began. 0°. 
with Yellowstone National Park. Up to 1916, when Congress crs 
the National Park Service, 16 national parks, the Hot Spring: Re+- . 
tion, and 56 national monuments and related reservatiosis had te 
established. Unquestionably, before 1916 a few areas had cryt : 
the National Park System which did not measure up to natiota. ts 
standards. No Federal ayency existed to investigate the nat.-. 
importance of their scenic, scientific, or historic characteri-ucs 
Service believes that had it been in existence at the turn of the ar 7 
its stand against inclusion in the system of these sub-standard ar 
would have been heeded by Congress. 

Since its organization the Service has hoped and planned tor 
quish jurisdiction over some such properties. Unfortunatels. is: - 
cases this has been impossible. No units of the National Park Sv+-- 
whether established by act of Congress or by Presidential pree ‘a. > 
tion, may be abolished without authority of Congress. Parad... 
as it nay seem In the fave of the present Jackson Hole controvens. 
is far easier to establish a new area with the approval of Cis 
than to abolish an existing one. Once a park or monument is e- 
lished and accepted by the local people, its abolition usuaily + 
sidered an affront to local pride. 

Similarly, when the consolidation of national parks and alle] s> 
under the National Park Service took place in 1033 by Ease. 
order, certain areas were inherited which were not character: - 
the National Park System. Efforts to remove them from the nat. ¢- 
category and give them State or local park status have in gv:+’- 
been met by united local opposition supported by Congressional + 
gations from the States concerned. 

National cemeteries—Among the areas transferred to Nat :: 
Park Service jurisdiction in 1933 were several national ceme~ 
within or near national military parks, Recently, the denmard * 
burial space in these cemeteries has increased, giving rise to the qo 
tion as to whether cemeteries in this group shall be enlargel. T 
National Park Service has taken the position that existing nat ¢ 
cemeteries under its jurisdiction shall not be extended, stra ¥ 
such increase would encroach upon the historic area of the nat? 
military park with which the cemetery is associated. Mereover. 
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eration of such enlarged cemeteries would not be a proper function 
of the Service. 

It has been determined that the Chattanooga National Cemetery, 
Tenn., one of those transferred to the National Park System in 1933, 
is not located on historic ground and is not adjacent to Chickamauga 
and Chattanooga National Military Park. It has nearly 14,000 un- 
occupied grave sites. With the concurrence of the Secretary of War, 
and approval by the Bureau of the Budget, a draft bill to transfer 
jurisdiction over this cemetery to the War Department has been 
prepared for presentation to the Congress. This is typical of the 
endeavor of the Service to concentrate its activities in the fields 
primarily covered by the basic act establishing it. 

Rejections of park proposals.—F rom 1933 to 1940 the Service inves- 
tigated 853 areas proposed for national park, monument, or related 
purposes. Most of the proposals were disapproved on the ground that 
the areas under consideration were not of national park caliber. Dur- 
ing the same period, 420 additional park proposals were made, but were 
not investigated or otherwise acted upon, largely because of lack of 
funds and personnel. Among the areas proposed for national park 
status which have been adversely reported upon were the scenic and 
well known Pikes Peak and Mount Baker. 

As to the charge that “habitually and regularly” certain Govern- 
mental agencies “include in their withdrawals far larger areas than 
could possibly be justified after a careful examination of the actual and 
proper needs,” the record shows that in wilderness national parks the 
National Park Service in general has erred in taking too little land, 
resulting in inadequate range for native wildlife and creating admin- 
istrative difficulties; and Congress has frequently rectified such park 
boundaries. 

Recreational demonstration areas.—In line with Congressional au- 
thority requested by the Department, upon advice of the National Park 
Service, and granted in 1942, more than half of the 46 “recreational 
demonstration areas” have been relinquished. Fifteen and part of 
another have been transferred to the respective States, and 2 others 
have been approved by the President for such transfer. Nine, and 
part of 1 other, have been added to the National Park System, pri- 
marily to existing park areas. One has been transferred to the Bureau 
of Reclamation. It is expected that 13 additional demonstration areas 
will be transferred to their respective States or political subdivisions 
thereof when these are in a position to administer them. Five are 
being retained in their present status awaiting determination as to 
their best disposition. 
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The status of all 46 recreational demonstration areas is shown below: 


Recreational demonstration areas, June 30, 1944 


Area State Acreage Disposition Visitors 
Acadia...._...-....... Maine._.........-. 5, 654 ase to Acadia National Park, June 6, (}) 
Aiexendee H. Ste- | Georgia...........- AO cers ee gate i Ot neg ea 7, 

phens. 
Badlands...........-- South Dakota...... 43,414 | Added to Badlands National Monu- (") 
ment by act of June 28, 1936. 
Beach Pond......__-.. Rhode Island. - ..-- 3,484 | Transferred to State, Jume 28, 1943 _._..}......... 
Bear Brook. .....___.- New Hampshire. -. 6. 436 | Transferred to State, May 12, 1943......]. . 
Blue Knob....-....--. Pennsylvania. ._._. Oe SG eer eee 2 eae oe et Soa oe te 7,18 
T ‘ H 
Blue Ridge............ PaRatE A arolina.... \ 10, 624 pac to Blue Ridge Parkway, June 30, () 
Bull Run..._--.--...-]..--.d0....-2--- 22... 1,605 | Designated as Manassas National ) 
Battlefield Park, June 10, 1939. 
Camden Hills.........| Maine._......-.-.. GOGO eee et ge eet yok ad ho Cuca terms 5, 495 
Catoctin. .....-...-.- Moaryland.. _...... OT esate eae at rete es ant ate SEMI ian wate - 
Cheraw_....-..-..-.-. South Carolina...-- 6,825 | 6,619 acres transferred to State, June 9, |_.......- 
1944. 206 acres transferred to Fish 
and Wildlife Service, May 10, 1944. 
Chopawamsic......_.. Virginia.......-..-- 15,984 | Added to National Capital Park Sys- |_..._..-. 
tem, Aug. 13, 1940. 
Crabtree Creek... .. North Carolina... - 4,983 | Transferred to State, April 6, 1043.......|......... 
Cuivre River._..._..-. Missouri..._....--- TPN Wee ee ie eee deta ta can ate eae 16, 006 
CUuUSst@h. 2. see cee ewe South Dakota _.__. QO: AOS A couche te Uc Bo et eit ou ae eae ciice RSE _ 
Fall Creek Falls. ......| Tenmessee.__..___-. 15,777 | Transfer to State approved by Presi- 1, 547 
dent, awaiting acceptance. 
French Creek. .._.._-. Pennsylvania. _.... 6,198 | 214 acres established as Hopewell Vil- (‘) 
; lace National Historic Site, August 3, 
1938. Remaining 5,984 acres added to 
. Site, June 6, 1942. 
Hard Labor Creek.___| Georgia_.....__._-- PBI ou oa ost Sat aes Su Codes eae 21, 346 
Hickory Run_._.._... Pennsylvania. _.. VSB ie ce ie tee ee ea Se, ce a a) RE US) 
Kings Mountain___.. South Carvlina 10, 147 | 3,972 acres added to Kings Mountain () 
National Military Park, July 11, 1940. 
Remaining 6,175 acres transferred to 
. the State, May 30, 1944. 
Lake Guernsey........ Wyoming. __.._..- 1, 753 apanstcrns Mg Bureau of Reclamation, |_.......-. 
une 8, 1943. 
Lake Murray. ......-- Oklahoma_._._._..- 2,228 | Transferred to State, February 20, 1943..|_.._..... 
Lake of the Ozarks ___| Missouri........_.. TG. VO Weert seers ec hates ete Oe Lae Wut 10, 522 
Laurel Hill........._-. Pennsylvania. .___- SR LR I ae sng Ale fe ee ee en rree Re il, 331 
BP Wood- | California........_- BA ot ee on co ee eree esa eae sees 2, bi 
ands. 
Montgomery Bell....- Tennessee._...--.-- 3,746 | Transferred to State, June 9, 1943.......]...-...-- 
Montserrat..........-. Missouri... .....--- Bog oe inet oti eb eee hie ote ee 24, 706 
Oak Mountain....._.- Alabama. ._._.._- - 7,805 | Transferred to State, Apr. 30, 1943.......|....... 
Otter Creek....._....- Kentucky.._.._....- GN 6S oF teak a Balin PM tod eae See Soe 4, 73% 
Pere Marquette... .- .| linois...2.22.2.2.- 522 | Transferred to State, May 7, 1943. .....-|.--..-... 
Pine Mountain ._...-. Georgia. . er BORON laters Shee Sec on at ee erat ke atl 3, 413 
Raccoon Creek... _... Pennsy Ivania__.._. GOSS itn hoe ce ee teat ob aie eae cvaeecaen mat 10, 590 
Roosevelt. .........-- North Dakota. ...-. GO, OO ceo 2 2 oe Sen eee ns Pa a eared 12. 450 
Sty CROle cence lees Minnesota.........| 18,499 ] Transferred to State, Sept. 27, 1943 . . _|......... 
Shelby Forest... ...-- Tennessee_......- _.| 12,258 | Transfer to State approved by Presi-. 32, 950 
dent, awaiting acceptance. 
Shenandoah._......_.. Virginia............ 10,129 | Added to Shenandoah National Park, () 
June 6, 1942. 
Silver Creek __......- _| Oregon._..--2 2-2. MOOR lee Celt ate tails te tt 3, #1 
Swift Creek__....2 2... Vireinia........... PNM lve cates ane Bh Sty alan Mn won Mai a peated pian ae dra 8 a 7, 643 
Versailles . .| Indiana._..._....-. 5, 371 | Transferred to State, Apr. 20, 1943.......|._.._.... 
W aysides (6 units) ..-| South Carolina... . 228 | Transferred to State, June 9, 1944. ___..-].2..--2.. 
Do. ......--. 2. eee Virginia........._.- 206 | Transferred to State, Mar. 26, 19043... fle. 
Waterloo.._........_.- Michigan.....__..- 1], 830 | Transferred to State, June 15, 1943_._.2_}) 2-228. 
Winamac _..........- Indiana. ._......--. 6, 233 | Transferred to State, Apr. 20, 1943....._ 1}. Does 
White Sands......___- New Mexico.._. .. 1,719 | Added to White Sands National Monu- (") 
ment, June 6, 1942. 
Yankee Springs. ._.__-. Michigan. ......-.. 4,197 | Transferred to State, June 15, 1943...) 222... 


1 Visitors counted in park or monument totals. 


Jackson Hole National Monument.—Still pending at the close of 
the year were the Barrett bill (H. R. 2241) to abolish the Jackson Hole 
National Monument and the suit of the Stute of Wyoming v. Paw R. 
Franke (Superintendent of Grand Teton National Park and of Jack- 
son Hole National Monument), the latter to test the legality of the 
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establishment of the monument by the President on March 15, 1943, 
under authority of the Antiquities Act of 1906. 

Following the hearings on the Barrett bill held in Washington in 
late May and early June 1943, further hearings were held in the Jack- 
son Hole area the following August. Involved in these hearings 
were many issues which brought to a focus most of the basic problems 
of the National Park Service. 

Of the area Frederic L. Paxton, distinguished historian of the West 
who was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for his History of the American 
Frontier, said: “Jackson Hole at the base of the Grand Tetons is not 
only a great scenic treasure but also an ‘important early center of 
- mountain fur trade and exploration of the far West. It should be 
preserved as a national monument.” Similar opinions by authorities 
on geology and wildlife support the preservation of the Jackson Hole 
according to the National Park Service pattern. 

That many of the local people are of the same opinion was evidenced 
by petitions received by the House Committee on Public Lands too 
late for inclusion in the printed hearings of the committee on the 
Barrett bill, but published in the Congressional Record of June 7, 
1944. Approximately 100 “long-time residents of Jackson Hole, 
Wyo., * * * actively engaged in business here,” expressed the be- 
lief that “Jackson Hole is one of the finest outdoor recreational areas 
in the world and * * * it should be protected and developed as 
such,” and that “it is our final conclusion that it is time for us to work 
constructively together and to put an end to quarreling, and we urge 
upon our congressional delegation that they transfer their efforts from 
the present Barrett bill to efforts for constructive legislation that will 
supplement the monument proclamation, by giving permanence and 
certainty to the foregoing rights [valid existing claims already recog- 
nized by the Department] which, although now guaranteed by the 
statements of officials of the Interior Department, should be placed 
beyond any possibility of doubt by legislative action.” Another pe- 
tition, signed by eight prominent businessmen representing commer- 
cial interests in the Jackson Hole valued at more than half a million 
dollars, urged the Committee “not to undo the Jackson Hole National 
Monument, but, if it needs berterng in any way, that you strengthen 
and perfect it by legislation.” 

During the 1944 fiscal year the National Park Service gave the 
monument such protection against fires and vandalism as could be 
provided under the limitations of the 1944 Interior Department 
Appropriation Act, which provided that the Service might under- 
take only those administrative functions that were in operation on 
the lands prior to monument establishment. The 1945 Appropriation 
Act contains the same restriction. 
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In March 1944 the Public Lands Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives made a favorable report on the Barrett Bill to abolish 
the monument, and in May the Rules Committee of the House took 
action providing for a vote. The bill, however, to June 30 had not 
been called up. 

Meanwhile, the trial of the State of Wyoming v. Paul R. Franke was 
held on August 21 at Sheridan, Wyo.’ | 


TRAVEL CONTINUES DESPITE WAR 


Despite recurring rumors to the contrary, the national parks of the 
United States have not been “closed.” They have remained open to 
travel, but on a limited-service basis. The Office of Defense Trans- 
portation necessarily tightened restrictions on pleasure-travel, and 
the National Park Service adhered strictly to the policy enunciated 
by the Secretary of the Interior of not encouraging visitors to the 
national parks. 

The travel figures are interesting more for the trends indicated than 
for the totals. Due to the continued trend of diminishing travel, 
especially through July, August, and September, 1943 (the first 
months of the 1944 fiscal year), the total number of visitors for the 
fiscal year decreased to 7,455,271 from the 1943 fiscal year total of 
8,193,090, a decline of 737,819 or 9 percent. The downward trend. 
gradually leveling off during the next 2 months, reached bottom 
about December 1, 1943, and has since reversed its direction to con- 
sistent and accelerating increases. The total of 3,818,766 visitors 
recorded during that portion of the 1944 fiscal year from December 1, 
1943, to June 30, 1944, was an increase of 615,446, or 19.2 percent. over 
the 3,203,320 recorded during the corresponding period of the 1948 
fiscal year. An increase of 49 percent was recorded in June 1944 over 
June 1943. 

On the basis of current travel trends, it is estimated that the total 
number of visitors for the 1944 travel year (October 1943 through 
September 1944) will equal 40 percent of the peak travel year of 1941 
when there were 21,050,426 visitors. 

The 2,149,398 military visitors during the 1944 fiscal year made up 
29'percent of the total. In all, 4,135,052 men and women in uniform 
have visited the national parks and allied areas since Pearl Harbor. 

Facilities available to visitors —Park concessioners, as required 
under their contracts, provided limited service, such as stores, meals, 
and overnight accommodations, in those areas where the extent of 
wartime travel indicated a distinct need therefor. In the face of 
difficult operating conditions, this service to the public was well 
handled. All Office of Price Administration rules and regulations 


*The case was taken under advisement and a decision is expected sometime after 
January 1, 1945. 
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with respect to meals and housing rate ceilings and the rationing of 
food and gasoline were strictly applied. No sightseeing trips were 
operated, practically all hotels were closed, and accommodations were 
the simplest compatible with the responsibility of providing for the 
public comfort. 


CONCESSION POLICIES 


The Department policy that concession facilities wherever possible 
should be installed and owned by the Government was further 
crystallized. This policy relates to ownership of the improvements 
and physical plant by the Government, and is quite distinct from the 
question of operation. Post-war construction programs were broad- 
ened to include plans and estimates for new Government-owned con- 
cession facilities in many areas. Concession facilities im 38 areas under 
National Park Service administration now are owned in whole or in 
part by the Federal Government. 

National Park Concessions, Inc., the nonprofit distributing private 
corporation organized in 1941 to handle concession operations in fa- 
cilities acquired through donation in Mammoth Cave National Park, 
extended its operations to include the concessions at Isle Royale Na- 
tional Park, Rosemary Inn in Olympic National Park, and Vanderbilt 
Inn in the Vanderbilt Mansion National Historic Site. It also 
acted in a managerial capacity at Lassen Volcanic National Park for 
the park concessioner. Its operations on the Blue Ridge Parkway 
were in abeyance during the year. The Secretary of the Interior des- 
ignated National Park Concessions, Inc., to operate facilities in Big 
Bend National Park. 


N 


LOOKING INTO THE POST-WAR FUTURE 


Past experience and present indications point to a speedy resump- 
tion in the early post-war period of the upsurge in national park 
travel that was interrupted when hostilities began late in 1941. In- 
herent in this anticipated increase will be diverse problems of pro- 
tection, development, and use, requiring much thought and planning. 

Typical of the most serious pending use-problems are: Control of 
concentration of visitors, fundamental to the protection of perishable 
features of certain western parks; possible future removal of conces- 
sion facilities from areas of the greatest natural beauty; campground 
and forest encroachment conditions in Yosemite National Park; 
operation of Crater Lake National Park on a summer basis, avoiding 
costly snow-removal activities; and possible removal of Mount Rain- 
ler National Park headquarters to a more suitable site. Implicit in 
each of these situations, and many others of like nature, is the respon- 
sibility of the National Park Service, under mandate of Congress, to 
protect the natural features of the ae while contniDarane to public 
enjoyment. 
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In the older national parks the original lay-out of wieitor fa” - 
under then-prevailing slow modes of travel, was based on the 
for overnight accommodations within the parks and near per 
major interest. In general, this condition no longer prevads Te. 
question, therefore, arises: Should future plapming envision ori 
facilities as are necessary for daytime use, depending upon tes 
communities to furnish sleeping accommodations as in the cae 42 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park? Needless to say. ther t 
always be certain areas where it would not be practicable tof. 
this procedure. But a trend away from developments of the rs- 
type within the parks will serve the objective of holding the ter-. 
able features of many areas unimpaired, 

Post-war construction.—The National Park Service is net p> a 
rily a construction agency, but it stands ready, as part of its cont: 
program of providing facilities, to take a small. but nonethebss - 
stantial, part in any national post-war public works program. Wor 
the Nation went on a war basis, the construction of all phy-: a: 
velopments in national park areas was terminated, and there i o- 
a backlog of urgently needed construction. 

Studies have been made of the Master Plans, upon which a - 
velopment is based, to ascertain the maximum amount of cor-tr 
that could be promptly undertaken in connection with post-war f° 
hie works financing. <A suggested program of planning was prs? 
involving the expenditure, over a 3-vear period, of Shissas 
investigations, surveys, and the preparation of detailed plins. 
fications, and estimates. This is essential, as it takes much tus 0 
thought to program construction In such manner as to retain the :- 
ural beauty of the native landscape. Based on such studie, the 87 
ice could have ready for initiation within a reasonable tre: 
construction program involving about $78,000,000) for parker 
major and minor roads, trails, and physical improvements. Exy-7 
ence indicates that the desirable pace for such construction we. :"t 
at the rate of about $22,500,000 per year. More than this mgt! 
in hurried and ill-advised construction. 

During the 10 years of work rehef programs most of the wos? 
National Park Service areas that could be done by unskilled fuss 
with restricted amounts of equipment and materials was accor }045 
The bulk of needed future work could best be done under cut 
with responsible contractors possessing good equipment and ety’ 
enced foremen and crews. 

Studics as baxia of park policy.—Post-war planning should :te-- 
reserrch projects and interpretive undertakings of prime wipe 
in preserving basic park values. Studies of this nature are ee: 
to intelligent administration and vital to the protection of h © 
and scientific resources. One such problem is to determine the ere 
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of permanent impairment that may result from development of tourist 
fucilities and heavy use of park areas. There are kindred problems in 
forestry, wildlife, history, and other fields, regarding which investiga- 
lions as to basic facts must precede the formulation of policies or the 
taking of action. 

Airplanes.—Recognizing the tremendous impetus given to air travel 
by war-caused developments in aviation, the Service is looking ahead ° 
to its possible effect upon the national parks and has discussed the 
problem with representatives of the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
Commercial and private aircraft will increasingly become a popular 
mode of transportation to the national parks, and will have to be 
reckoned with. It is felt, however, as in the case of rail and bus 
terminals, that airplane landing fields should be located outside park 
boundaries: 

There will be a period of experimentation in this new and highly 
important field of air travel, and this phase of trial and error should 
not be allowed to impair the national parks. Experiments with air- 
transport, helicopter, or private plane should be carried on in other 
areas. When aircraft construction and use are stabilized, or when 
conditions change materially, this policy will be reviewed. Mean- 
while, it is obvious that the construction of landing fields and auxiliary 
buildings would intrude upon park scenery; and that the noise and 
confusion of airplanes would disturb the native wildlife and would 
tend to destroy the character of these great areas as nature sanctuaries, 
especially affecting their atmosphere of serenity and peace, wherein 
lies their value for inspiration, recreation, and relaxation. 


COOPERATIVE PLANNING STUDIES 


By maintaining a review of the water control plans of various 
Federal and State agencies, the Service has been able to observe the 
trends In national water policy and water use developments, and their 
bearing upon the National Park System or on other park and recre- 
ational interests. 

Potomac River recreational survey.—At the request of the War De- 
partment, the National Park Service made a study of the scenic, recré- 
ational, and historic features of that portion of the Potomac drain- 
age basin upstream from Great Falls to the headwaters of the river, 
and the effect thereon of the proposals for a series of multiple use 
reservoirs. In putting its investigative facilities at the disposal of 
the United States Army Engineers the National Park Service in no 
way supported any plan to dam the Potomac River, which admittedly 
would adversely affect the environs of the National Capital. 

Denison Dam and Reservoir recreational planning project.—This 
survey was completed and a report was prepared, including plans 
ind recommendations. It recommends acquisition of 9,630 acres of 
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additional lands to permit establishment of two major recreational 
developments—one each in Texas and Oklahoma—and six minor de- 
velopments. The estimated cost for acquisition and development is 
$6,000,000. 

Other recreational situdzes.—Recreational planning studies were 
continued, in cooperation with the Bureau of Reclamation, on the 
Grand Coulee Dam and Reservoir on the Columbia River, Wash., the 
Central Valley Reclamation Project in California, covering the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin watersheds; the Colorado River basin; and 
the Missouri River basin. There were further studies and research 
on the suggested Mississippi River parkway, of interest among Missis- 
sippi River States. 

Alaska Highway study.—F¥ield studies were made during the 1943 
summer, of scenic, scientific, historical, and recreational features, and 
possible roadside developments, along that portion of the Alaska High- 
way located in the Territory of Alaska, as authorized by the President 
on January 8, 1943. Further studies are_now in progress. 


STATE RELATIONS 


The Service has continued, but in a more limited way, to assist the 
States in their park planning and administrative problems. The 
principal assistance rendered has been the serving as an informal 
liaison between State park officials and war agencies in connection 
with the utilization of State parks and recreational areas for purposes 
relating to the prosecution of the war. 


WILDLIFE OVER-POPULATION PROBLEMS 


In war or peace, certain problems of protection and administration 
confront the National Park Service, notably in the fields of wildlife 
and forestry. 

The basic wildlife policy has been one of permitting each species to 
carry on its struggle for existence without artificial aid, in the belief 
that this is for the ultimate good of the species, and conforms to the 
purpose of the parks. If conditions become such that a particular 
type will perish if not given especial protection, temporary resort may 
be made to control of natural enemies, artificial feeding, or such other 
measures as are necessary ; directing the entire effort, however, toward 
placing the species as soon as possible upon a_ self-sustaining 
basis. During the past two decades over-population by grazing and 
browsing species in relation to the available winter range has increased, 
partly because of earlier artificial protective methods and partly 
because of growing restriction of once natural range outside these 
reservations. During the past year definite steps were taken to correct 
several of the most critical situations. 
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Yellowstone buffalo management.—This problem has been especially 
serious in Yellowstone National Park because of the complex pattern 
presented by the varied herbivorous forms that inhabit the area—deer, 
antelope, elk, moose, mountain sheep, and buffalo—and the limited 
winter range available. In considering the buffalo situation three 
salient points were taken into consideration: (1) The buffalo no longer 
faces extermination; numbers and distribution in the United States 
attest to its security as a species. (2) Continuance of the buffalo herd 
in Yellowstone is considered desirable and justifiable because the ani- 
mals occurred there naturally, as evidenced by ancient skeletal finds. 
(3) Reduction of the herd is deemed imperative that Yellowstone 
National Park may be maintained as a natural area, and not as a 
zoological park or game farm. Present policy proceeds on the theory 
that ranch activity is no longer necessary, either for survival of the 
bison as a species or for the continuance of a normal number of 
buffaloes in the park. 

To restore the buffalo to its normal place in the park fauna and to 
rehabilitate the range vitally needed by other wildlife species, the 
Lamar buffalo herd was reduced by 400 animals during the winter. 

The ultimate plan for the Yellowstone buffalo herd contemplates a 
tapering off of feeding and placing the animals entirely upon their 
own resources. Hay will be kept on hand for several years to insure 
against potential adverse effects of unusual weather conditions before . 
the herd reestablishes its natural feeding habits; and intensive studies 
will be made of its behavior under the new program. Future action 
will be based upon experience and investigation, but always with the 
ideal of maintaining the buffalo, like other species, as a wild animal 
in a natural environment, and not as the basis of an “animal show.” 

Yellowstone elk.—Because of the mild winter, most of the northern 
elk herd stayed in the park and the comparatively modest reduction 
planned through hunting north of the park could not be effected. 
The season closed on March 1, 1944, with a total estimated kill of 125 
elk. 

Zion Park deer.—Studies during the past decade revealed that mule 
deer in Zion National Park had increased far beyond food supply 
limits. Hunting outside the park boundary proved utterly ineffective 
in reducing the population or even in keeping it in bounds. Zion 
Canyon offers a sheltered wintering ground and freedom from preda- 
tors, with the result that the range has been badly depleted. A few 
more years would have seen almost total destruction of food plants, 
as well as fatal deterioration of the deer. In cooperation with the 
Utah State Game Department, therefore, 300 deer were removed. 
The animals were killed by park rangers and turned over to the State 
game authorities. 

6172484517 
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Rocky Mountain Park elk and deer.—The east central region of 
Rocky Mountain National Park has been subjected to heavy overuse 
by elk and deer for at least 15 years. Original tendencies of the ani- 
mals to migrate to lower elevations outside of the park have been 
inhibited by human developments blocking the original migration 
route. These ancestral-winter ranges of the elk and deer, further- 
more, have been devoted to close grazing by domestic stock. To meet 
this situation, plans were made in cooperation with the Colorado game 
authorities to reduce the herds by approximately one-third, or 200 
deer and 300 elk. It was impracticable to carry out the program 
during the winter of 1943-44 (only 14 deer and 12 elk were eliminated) 
and it is planned to complete the program next winter. 


WILDLIFE INVESTIGATIONS 


In order to conserve, protect, and manage the important wildlife 
resources of the National Park System, insofar as diminished man- 
power and appropriations would permit, essential fact-finding pro- 
grams were continued as to condition of, and changes in, important 
species. Assistance was furnished by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
for a faunal investigation on the western portion of Olympic National 
Park, and information supplied on the wildlife, particularly elk, in 
Jackson Hole National Monument. A life history study of the Yel- 
lowstone elk was resumed, to fill out many gaps in our knowledge of 
the famous northern herd, and to work out a successful management 
and range restoration program. A cooperative project is contem- 
plated, with all Federal and State agencies concerned contributing 
information. 

Yellowstone Park personnel initiated a life history study of the 
park buffalo. Studies were continued on the depleted winter range 
in the east central portion of Rocky Mountain National Park. The 
Zion National Park staff, assisted by an investigator of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service from the Utah Cooperative Wildlife Research Sts- 
tion, accumulated important data on the 300 deer that were eliminated 
from Zion Canyon in November and December 1943. Studies of the 
black bear in Yosemite Valley were made as a guide to management 
of that species. Bear feeding has been eliminated in all national 
parks. At Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado State officials con: 
tinued investigations of forage on the mesa as a part of a regional 
program to determine carrying capacities for deer that range across 
national park, forest, and private lands without regard to boundaries. 
The Merriam turkey was restocked in Mesa Verde by the Colorado 
Game and Fish Commission. This species is known to have existed 
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there during the Indian era, but disappeared probably at the time 
of the great drought (A. D. 1276-99) that also forced aboriginal 
inhabitants to migrate. 


PROTECTION OF PARK FORESTS 


Protection of the remnants of the formerly widespread virgin for- 
ests of America now held as representative exhibits in the national 
parks continued to be a Service responsibility of first magnitude. The 
normal problems of protection from fire, insects, and disease and from 
preventable injury in areas of intensive use were further aggravated 
by the increasing shortage of experienced protection personnel, avail- 
able fire fighters, and other workers. 

During the 1943 calendar year 308 forest fires originated within or 
entered areas of the National Park System, a decrease of 23 percent 
from the previous 10-year average. A total of 10,444 acres was burned 
over, 70 percent of which involved a forest fire in Saguaro National 
Monument and a grass fire at Dinosaur National Monument. 

The forest insect situation generally continued to be favorable, 
indicating the value of previous maintenance control measures. Three 
areas, however, reported threatening conditions. At Bryce Canyon 
National Park an epidemic of the Black Hills beetle required con- 
tinued control. In Yosemite National Park, as a result of a fire in 
1941, an epidemic of forest insects required control measures. A 
serious outbreak of the spruce budworm attacked spruce, Douglas-fir, 
and ponderosa pine in Rocky Mountain National Park. Experiments 
which indicate improved control methods are being undertaken with 
the cooperation of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 

The intensive white pine blister rust control program has resulted 
in initial control or reeradication work on 253,000 acres to date, leaving 
190,000 acres within important pine areas of the national parks still 
unworked but needing attention. This threat to some of the finest 
forests in the parks is yearly becoming more imminent. 


LAND STATUS 


Since investigations have practically ceased for the duration, and 
acquisitions have been confined to acceptances of donations under 
authority of Congress or rectification of boundaries, land area changes 
were few during the past year. Especially noteworthy was establish- 
ment of the : 


New Nationat Park at Bic Benp, Tex. 
This newest and twenty-seventh national park was established on 


June 12, 1944, in accordance with authority granted by Congress on 
June 20, 1935. Covering an area of 707,895 acres it is our sixth largest 
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national park. Its creation was made possible by the efforts and 
generosity of the State of Texas, which acquired and contributed all 
but 16,556.50 acres of the area to the Federal Government. 

Big Bend National Park deServes the place it has been granted 
among the primary areas of the National Park System. It embraces 
a region of elusive lasting charm and arresting scenery. Perpen- 
dicular gorges cleft by the Rio Grande in the Santa Elena and Bo- 
quillas Canyons are a sharp contrast to the cool forested slopes and 
summits of the Chisos or “Ghost” Mountains that rise above the arid 
plain. Human history, rare wildlife species, mountain and desert 
plant life, and their combination in natural settings make it “a bio- 
logical island in an expanse of desert.” The paramount purpose of 
this national park must be the preservation of its vast wilderness as 
an inspiring “last frontier” on our southern border. The possibility 
of the establishment by Mexico of a similar park across the Rio Grande 
presents opportunity for a lasting memorial to international amity 
through linking the natura] and human history of our two countries. 

Developments for the benefit of visitors to the Big Bend will have 
to wait until the termination of the war. The necessary planning, 
however, is 1n progress. 


HoME OF FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT NATIONAL HIsrToric SITE 


By gift from President Roosevelt, title to his home at Hyde Park. 
N. Y., with approximately 33 acres of ground, passed to the United 
States on January 15, 1944, for preservation as a national historic 
site. Congress in 1939 authorized this step. The site adjoins the 
Library which the President gave to the Nation in 1939. Under the 
terms of the deed, actual administration of the national historic site 
for the benefit of the public shall begin when life interests held m 
the estate by the President, Mrs. Roosevelt, and the Roosevelt children 
shall have terminated. The property fronts on the historic New York 
and Albany Post Road. James Roosevelt, the President’s father, 
acquired it in 1867, and the President was born there in 1882. The 
President’s life has been intimately associated with this home, where 
since 1933 the heads of many foreign governments, including Prime 
Minister Churchill, have visited. 


ToTAL ACREAGE ACCEPTED 


The total acreage accepted by the Department of the Interior for 
park purposes during the year, both in established parks and approved 
projects, was 701,167.65 acres. 
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Funds expended 
Acquired by— Acres 
Federal Donated 
funds funds 
Acadia National Park, Maine... .._. Donations cee leskcces eee ec ee kseud: 2, 700. 00 
Antietam National Battlefield Site, | Donation..-..|............]..--.--22--- 128. 59 
Maryland. 
Appomattox Court House National] Donation-..-_-|...........-].-...-----.- . 06 
istoric Monument, Virginia. 
Big Bend National Park, Texas. .-.- Donation... -.-|.......-----[--.--.------ 691, 338. 95 
Blue Ridge Parkway, Virginia... -_-._- MEYADS(OD 2. oc o 22 eet uc eeu 105. 80 
ee Ridge Parkway, North Caro- | Donation.....)..........-_|..-----.---- 1, 579. 58 
Colonial 2 National Historical Park, | Purchase...... $14, 000.00 | $31, 001.00 214. 8&3 
Great Smoky Mountains National | Purchase.....- 36, 739. 77 850. 00 2, 278. 05 
Park, Tennessee. 
Hickory Run Recreational Demon- | Purchase....-- 3, 700.00 |.........--- 479. 44 
stration Area, Pennsylvania. 
Home of Franklin D. Roosevelt Na- | Donation.....|............]-.---.-.---- 33. 23 
tional Historic Site, New York. 
Lassen Volcanic National Park, | Exchange..-...|......-.....]......------ 40. 00 
California. 
Lava Beds National Monument, | Donation.....|...........-|.--..------- 120. 00 
California. 
Mammoth Cave National Park, (panaice Bee NeN rc teeta ty ee sed case Sti 772. 31 
Kentucky. Purchase......|...-.------- 9, 441. 25 291. 02 
Morristown National Historical | Donation.....].....-......].......-..-- 47 
Park, New Jersey. 
Natchez Trace Parkway, Alabama.-.| Donation.-...].........---]...--------- 432. 62 
Olympie Coastal Parkway, Wash- eters pis aswell eats all ee Re woe 86. 85 
ington. Purchase...._.|.....------- 2. 440. 00 237. 15 
Saratoga National Historical Park | Purchase..._._|.........--- 16, 900. 00 328. 70 
se New York. 
bese teas te td, be baa RS cae oe ee Bea Sate 54, 439.77 | 60,632.25 | 701, 167. 65 
Lands in Federal ownership in other |................|...----.----]..-.--------|-------- eee 
areas, 
DOA ose ck ee horse oeceeed shes e dense sddcetln ele ee ates eee eeu ees eet 
Less land transferred to: 
Navy Department from Colo- | Transfer......|...........-|..--..------ 16. 00 
nia) National Historical Park. ; 
State of Tennessee—Shelby For- | Transfer......|_.........-.|...-2-..---- 28, 174. 00 
est and Falls Creek Falls Rec- 
reational Demonstration 
Areas. 
Fish and Wildlife Services— | Transfer......|............]-..-----.--- 206. 10 
South Carolina—Cheraw Rec- 
reational Demonstration Area. 
Eastern Band of Cherokee In- |} Sale...........|...._..----.|---..------- 905. 27 
dians, North Carolina—Great 
a Mountains National 
State of California— Lassen nor Exchange. ...-|.......--..-]--.-.------- 6. 25 


canic National Park. 


Total Federally Owned Land. 
Non-Federal land within authorized 
boundar 


mercer er ewanreeweeer [ote ewre ere w ee |e meron wee ree f[osenwearocecees 


1, 500, 316. 14 


20, 806, 495. 44 


warren weoececocece 


Non-FEDERAL HISTORIC SITE ESTABLISHED 


St. Paul’s Church, Eastchester, National Historic Site.—Historic St. 
Paul’s Church, associated with events leading to the establishment 
of the Bill of Rights, became a national historic site July 5, 1948. 
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No transfer of property from the Episcopal Church Corporation was 
made; but under the terms of the Historic Sites Act of August 21, 
1935, the National Park Service will cooperate in its management and 
preservation. St. Paul’s is a noteworthy example of the Renaissance 
revival style of architecture in America, and the best example now 
standing of the eighteenth century parish church of the central 
colonies. | 


PROGRESS ON NATIONAL PARK AND MONUMENT PROJECTS 


Everglades National Park project.—Interest in the possibility of 
substantial 011 discoveries in the Everglades region is flourishing in 
Florida. As a consequence, the park project has become more compli- 
cated. If the park cannot be established, some provision for more 
protection for the wildlife of the area must be provided. The Service 
has agreed with Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Director of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, and the Secretary has proposed to the State of Florida, 
that until the obstacles to the park are cleared up, some of the lands 
should be administered as a wildlife refuge. The national park proj- 
ect has by no means been abandoned, but if the park does not eventually 
materialize, the refuge should be made permanent. 

Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recreational area project.—Grati- 
fying progress was made by North Carolina in its acquisition program. 
The North Carolina Cape Hatteras National Seashore Commission, 
with assistance from this Service, in November 1943 made a recon- 
nalssance survey to determine boundaries in relation to the numerous 
- small communities within or bordering the most important of the 
three acquisition units in the project. 

Richmond National Battlefield Park and Fort Frederica National 
Monument projects.—Progress is being made on the clearance of title 
to the lands being donated for these projects, and their establishment 
as units of the National Park System is imminent. Because of their 
historic interest, they will be a distinct asset to the National Park 
System. The Richmond Battlefield Park contains several areas over 
which the Union and Confederate Armies fought during the Union 
drives on Richmond, Va., the Confederate Capital. Fort Frederica, 
in Georgia, was built in 1736 by General James Edward Oglethorp, 
founder of Georgia, as an English outpost against Spain, which then 
owned Florida. | 

Grandfather Mountain—A non-Federal organization, the Grand- 
father Mountain Park Association, was established for the purpose 
of acquiring, for donation to the Federal Government as part of the 
Blue Ridge Parkway, some 12,000 acres including Grandfather Moun- 
tain, N. C., one of the most outstanding features of the entire 484-mile 
parkway route. 
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Iowa Indian Effigy Mounds National Monument project —The State 
of Iowa is pursuing land acquisition, but probably will defer donation 
to the Federal Government until after the war. 

Olympic Parkway, Wash.—This Public Works project of some 53,000 
acres, 1s still in the land acquisition stage. Some general studies have 
been made regarding the parkway location. 

George Washington Carver National Monument project, Missouri.— 
No practical advance was made in this project to preserve the birth- 
place of the late Dr. Carver, noted Negro scientist, as authorized by 
act of Congress, because of the high valuation placed by the owner 
on the lands. 

Cumberland Gap National Historical Park project.—This 6,000-acre 
project has progressed encouragingly. Land surveys, essential to 
negotiations for the purchase of the individual properties, were begun 
by the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia. Funds for land 
purchases are available in the three States, and. Congress, by act of 
May 26, 1943, gave consent to their entering into a compact under which 
the necessary properties may be acquired and conveyed to the Federal 
Government. 

Manuelito National Monument project.—The legislature of New 
Mexico has appropriated funds with which to acquire the most impor- 
tant Indian allotments; and effort is being made to complete the land 
and development programs of this archeological project located in the 
States of New Mexico and Arizona. 


TVA To TRANSFER LAND TO GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS NATIONAL PARK 


By agreement between the Tennessee Valley Authority, the State of 
North Carolina, Swain County in that State, and the National Park 
Service, 44,000 acres of land lying between the reservoir above Fontana 
Dam on the Little Tennessee River and Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park are being purchased by Tennessee Valley Authority for 
addition to the park in consideration of post-war road construction 
to be undertaken by the Service. This addition rounds out Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park in accordance with the original 
concept. 

THE PROBLEM OF PRIVATE HOLpDINcS 


The total gross area of land within the boundaries of the 169 areas 
constituting the National Park System amounts to 21,076,459.41 acres. 
Of this total, 621,445.12 acres are privately owned and not subject to 
the rules and regulations governing the 20,455,014.29 net acreage of 
the system. From the standpoint of protecting and administering the 
parks, these inholdings are a serious handicap; in fact, they constitute 
the greatest single land problem of the Service. While no definite 
action is possible during the war, the Service has done what it can to 
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System. The Richmond Battlefield Park contains several areas 
which the Union and Confederate Armies fought during the Unit 
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owned Florida. 
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Blue Ridge Parkway, some 12,000 acres including Grandfather Mott 
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of Jowa is pursuing land acquisition, but probably will defer donation 
to the Federal Government until after the war. 

Olympic Parkway, Wash.—This Public Works project of some 53,000 
acres, is still in the land acquisition stage. Some general studies have 
been made regarding the parkway location. 

George Washington Carver National Monument project, Missouri.— 
No practical advance was made in this project to preserve the birth- 
place of the late Dr. Carver, noted Negro scientist, as authorized by 
act of Congress, because of the high valuation placed by the owner 
on the lands. 

Cumberland Gap National Historical Park project.—This 6,000-acre 
project has progressed encouragingly. Land surveys, essential to 
negotiations for the purchase of the individual properties, were begun 
by the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia. Funds for land 
purchases are available in the three States, and Congress, by act of 
May 26, 1943, gave consent to their entering into a compact under which 
the necessary properties may be acquired and conveyed to the Federal 
Government. 

Manuelito National Monument project.—The legislature of New 
Mexico has appropriated funds with which to acquire the most impor- 
tant Indian allotments; and effort is being made to complete the land 
and development programs of this archeological project located in the 
States of New Mexico and Arizona. 


TVA To TRANSFER Lanp To GREAT SMOKY Mountains NATIONAL PARK 


By agreement between the Tennessee Valley Authority, the State of 
North Carolina, Swain County in that State, and the National Park 
Service, 44,000 acres of land lying between the reservoir above Fontana 
Dam on the Little Tennessee River and Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park are being purchased by Tennessee Valley Authority for 
addition to the park in consideration of post-war road construction 
to be undertaken by the Service. This addition rounds out Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park in accordance with the original 
concept. 


THE PROBLEM OF PRIVATE HOLDINGS 


The total gross area of land within the boundaries of the 169 areas 
constituting the National Park System amounts to 21,076,459.41 acres. 
Of this total, 621,445.12 acres are privately owned and not subject to 
the rules and regulations governing the 20,455,014.29 net acreage of 
the system. From the standpoint of protecting and administering the 
parks, these inholdings are a serious handicap; in fact, they constitute 
the greatest single land problem of the Service. While no definite 
action is possible during the war, the Service has done what it can to 
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lowa Indian Effigy Mounds National Monument project.—The State 
of Iowa is pursuing land acquisition, but probably will defer donation 
to the Federal Government until after the war. 

Olympic Parkway, Wash.—This Public Works project of some 53,000 
acres, is still in the land acquisition stage. Some general studies have 
been made regarding the parkway location. 

George Washington Carver National Monument project, Missouri.— 
No practical advance was made in this project to preserve the birth- 
place of the late Dr. Carver, noted Negro scientist, as authorized by 
act of Congress, because of the high valuation placed by the owner 
on the lands. 

Cumberland Gap National Historical Park project.—This 6,000-acre 
project has progressed encouragingly. Land surveys, essential to 
negotiations for the purchase of the individual properties, were begun 
by the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia. Funds for land 
purchases are available in the three States, and Congress, by act of 
May 26, 1943, gave consent to their entering into a compact under which 
the necessary properties may be acquired and conveyed to the Federal 
Government. 

Manuelito National Monument project.—The legislature of New 
Mexico has appropriated funds with which to acquire the most impor- 
tant Indian allotments; and effort is being made to complete the land 
and development programs of this archeological project located in the 
States of New Mexico and Arizona. 


TVA to TRANSFER LAND To GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS NATIONAL PARK 


By agreement between the Tennessee Valley Authority, the State of 
North Carolina, Swain County in that State, and the National Park 
Service, 44,000 acres of land lying between the reservoir above Fontana 
Dam on the Little Tennessee River and Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park are being purchased by Tennessee Valley Authority for 
addition to the park in consideration of post-war road construction 
to be undertaken by the Service. This addition rounds out Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park in accordance with the original 
concept. 


THE PROBLEM OF PRIVATE HOLDINGS 


The total gross area of land within the boundaries of the 169 areas 
constituting the National Park System amounts to 21,076,459.41 acres. 
Of this total, 621,445.12 acres are privately owned and not subject to 
the rules and regulations governing the 20,455,014.29 net acreage of 
the system. From the standpoint of protecting and administering the 
parks, these inholdings are a serious handicap; in fact, they constitute 

the greatest single land problem of the Service. While no definite 
action is possible during the war, the Service has done what it can to 
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Florida. As a consequence, the park project has become more compl: § «}, 
cated. If the park cannot be established, some provision for mo { : 
protection for the wildlife of the area must be provided. The Sere |: «: 
has agreed with Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Director of the Fish and Wilt: F- 
life Service, and the Secretary has proposed to the State of Florid, § 
that until the obstacles to the park are cleared up, some of the lant fs, 
should be administered as a wildlife refuge. The national park pr} |: 
ect has by no means been abandoned, but if the park does not eventuall J 
materialize, the refuge should be made permanent. ‘ 

Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recreational area project —Gnt: |» 
fying progress was made by North Carolina in its acquisition program | 
The North Carolina Cape Hatteras National Seashore Commission | -; 
with assistance from this Service, in November 1943 made a reel J; 
naissance survey to determine boundaries in relation to the numer: 
- small communities within or bordering the most important of the F 
three acquisition units in the project. 

Richmond National Battlefield Park and Fort Frederica Natio}. 
Monument projects.—Progress is being made on the clearance of tit B.. 
to the lands being donated for these projects, and their establishme F. . 
as units of the National Park System is imminent. Because of the! | 
historic interest, they will be a distinct asset to the National Pub |. 
System. The Richmond Battlefield Park contains several areaso™ 9. 
which the Union and Confederate Armies fought during the Un } . 
drives on Richmond, Va., the Confederate Capital. Fort Freden 
in Georgia, was built in 1736 by General James Edward Ogletho? 
founder of Georgia, as an English outpost against Spain, which te 
owned Florida. 

Grandfather Mountain—A non-Federal organization, the Groot: | 
father Mountain Park Association, was established for the pu™ 
of acquiring, for donation to the Federal Government as part of to 
Blue Ridge Parkway, some 12,000 acres including Grandfather Mow 
tain, N. C., one of the most outstanding features of the entire 464-ail 
parkway route. 
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lowa Indian Effigy Mounds National Monument project.—The State 
of Iowa is pursuing land acquisition, but probably will defer donation 
to the Federal Government until after the war. 

Olympic Parkway, Wash.—This Public Works project of some 53,000 
acres, is still in the land acquisition stage. Some general studies have 
been made regarding the parkway location. 

George Washington Carver National Monument project, Missouri.— 
No practical advance was made in this project to preserve the birth- 
place of the late Dr. Carver, noted Negro scientist, as authorized by 
act of Congress, because of the high valuation placed by the owner 
on the lands. 

Cumberland Gap National Historical Park project.—This 6,000-acre 
project has progressed encouragingly. Land surveys, essential to 
negotiations for the purchase of the individual properties, were begun 
by the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia. Funds for land 
purchases are available in the three States, and. Congress, by act of 
May 26, 1943, gave consent to their entering into a compact under which 
the necessary properties may be acquired and conveyed to the Federal 
Government. | 

Manuelito National Monument project.—The legislature of New 
Mexico has appropriated funds with which to acquire the most impor- 
lant Indian allotments; and effort is being made to complete the land 
and development programs of this archeological project located in the 
States of New Mexico and Arizona. 


TVA to TRANSFER LAND TO GREAT SMOKY MOounrTAINS NATIONAL PARK 


By agreement between the Tennessee Valley Authority, the State of 
North Carolina, Swain County in that State, and the National Park 
Service, 44,000 acres of land lying between the reservoir above Fontana 
Dam on the Little Tennessee River and Great Smoky Mountains Na- | 
tional Park are being purchased by Tennessee Valley Authority for 
addition to the park in consideration of post-war road construction 
to be undertaken by the Service. This addition rounds out Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park in accordance with the original 
concept. | 

THE PROBLEM OF PRIVATE HOLDINGS 


The total gross area of land within the boundaries of the 169 areas 
constituting the National Park System amounts to 21,076,459.41 acres. 
Of this total, 621,445.12 acres are privately owned and not subject to 
the rules and regulations governing the 20,455,014.29 net acreage of 
the system. From the standpoint of protecting and administering the 
parks, these inholdings are a serious handicap; in fact, they constitute 
the greatest single land problem of the Service. While no definite 
action is possible during the war, the Service has done what it can to 
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No transfer of property from the Episcopal Church Corporation ws 
made; but under the terms of the Historic Sites Act of August 2), fi 
1935, the National Park Service will cooperate in its management aud J -Tu: 
preservation. St. Paul’s is a noteworthy example of the Renaisue § 
revival style of architecture in America, and the best example non fhsss/ 


standing of the eighteenth century parish church of the cen! }-: 
colonies. — | 


ported 


Procress ON NATIONAL Park AND MONUMENT PROJECTS 


Everglades N ational Park project.—Interest in the possibility of § 
substantial oil discoveries in the Everglades region is flourishing 2 aa 
Florida. As a consequence, the park project has become more compl: rer 
cated. If the park cannot be established, some provision for mor 4 
protection for the wildlife of the area must be provided. The Sern §:°2 
has agreed with Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Director of the Fish and Wilt F-.s, 
life Service, and the Secretary has proposed to the State of Florids, 
that until the obstacles to the park are cleared up, some of the Jans fey 
should be administered as a wildlife refuge. The national park Dro} Bevis 
ect has by no means been abandoned, but if the park does not eventually # 
materialize, the refuge should be made permanent. 

Cape Hatteras N ational Seashore Recreational area project —Gritt | 
fying progress was made by North Carolina in its acquisition progran. 
The North Carolina Cape Hatteras National Seashore Commis } 
with assistance from this Service, in November 1948 made a reco F's; 
naissance survey to determine boundaries in relation to the numer 

- small communities within or bordering the most important of tt 
three acquisition units in the project. 

Richmond National Battlefield Park and Fort Frederica Notion ¥.- 
Monument projects.—Progress is being made on the clearance of tite 
to the lands being donated for these projects, and their establishmel! y 
as units of the National Park System is ;mminent. Because of thet F 
historic interest, they will be a distinct asset to the National Path 
System. The Richmond Battlefield Park contains several areas on 
which the Union and Confederate Armies fought during the Unt 
drives on Richmond, Va., the Confederate Capital. Fort Freden J 
in Georgia, was built in 1736 by General James Edward Ogletbor g- 
founder of Georgia, a9 an English outpost against Spain, which Ue | 
owned Florida. 

Grandfather Mountain—A non-Federal organization, the Grex 
father Mountain Park Association, was established for the purp 
of acquiring, for donation to the Federal Government as part of 
Blue Ridge Parkway, some 12,000 acres including Grandfather 
tain, N. C., one of the most outstanding features of the entire sm 
parkway route. 
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lowa Indian Effigy Mounds National Monument project.—The State 
of Iowa is pursuing land acquisition, but probably will defer donation 
to the Federal Government until after the war. 

Olympic Parkway, Wash.—This Public Works project of some 53,000 
acres, is still in the land acquisition stage. Some general studies have 
been made regarding the parkway location. 

George Washington Carver National Monument project, Missouri.— 
No practical advance was made in this project to preserve the birth- 
place of the late Dr. Carver, noted Negro scientist, as authorized by 
act of Congress, because of the high valuation placed by the owner 
on the lands. 

Cumberland Gap National Historical Park project.—This 6,000-acre 
project has progressed encouragingly. Land surveys, essential to 
negotiations for the purchase of the individual properties, were begun 
by the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia. Funds for land 
purchases are available in the three States, and Congress, by act of 
May 26, 1943, gave consent to their entering into a compact under which 
the necessary properties may be acquired and conveyed to the Federal 
Government. 

Manuelito National Monument project.—The legislature of New 
Mexico has appropriated funds with which to acquire the most impor- 
lant Indian allotments; and effort is being made to complete the land 
and development programs of this archeological project located in the 
States of New Mexico and Arizona. 


TVA ro TransFer Lanp To Great SMOKY Mountains NATIONAL PARK 


By agreement between the Tennessee Valley Authority, the State of 
North Carolina, Swain County in that State, and the National Park 
Service, 44,000 acres of land lying between the reservoir above Fontana 
Dam on the Little Tennessee River and Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park are being purchased by Tennessee Valley Authority for 
addition to the park in consideration of post-war road construction 
to be undertaken by the Service. This addition rounds out Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park in accordance with the original 
concept. 

THE PROBLEM OF PRIVATE HOLDINGS 


The total gross area of land within the boundaries of the 169 areas 
constituting the National Park System amounts to 21,076,459.41 acres. 
Of this total, 621,445.12 acres are privately owned and not subject to 
the rules and regulations governing the 20,455,014.29 net acreage of 
the system. From the standpoint of protecting and administering the 
parks, these inholdings are a serious handicap; in fact, they constitute 
the greatest single land problem of the Service. While no definite 
action is possible during the war, the Service has done what it can to 
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formulate a comprehensive program for the acquisition of these 
privately-owned lands. Legislation providing funds for a continuous 
land acquisition program directed to the acquisition of inholdings is 
sorely needed. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


The Interim Committee of the Advisory Board on National Parks, 
Historic Sites, Buildings, and Monuments met once during the year 
to advise on war and postwar problems. Attending were Edmund H. 
Abrahams (chairman), Dr. Waldo G. Leland, Col. Richard Lieber, 
Charles G. Sauers, Dr. Frank Setzler (secretary), and Dr. Ralph W. 
Chaney. Other members of the Board are Dr. Clark Wissler (vice 
chairman), Dr. Thomas Barbour, Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, Mrs. Reau 
Polk, and Dr. Fiske Kimball. 

The death early in July 1943 of George De Benneville Keim, Board 
member, was reported last year. The Service now records with deep 
regret the death of another member, Col. Richard Lieber, noted author- 
ity on conservation. Colonel Lieber’s contribution in the fields of 
conservation and the humanities, both to the Nation and to his own 
State of Indiana, cannot be overestimated. Service officials benefited 
greatly from his wisdom and experience. 

Dr. Ralph W. Chaney, paleontologist of the University of Calli- 
fornia, was appointed a member of the board vice Mr. Keim. The 
vacancy created by Colonel Lieber’s death has not yet been filled. 


COOPERATING FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Public Roads Administration—New regulations implemented the 
working agreement that had been in effect since 1926 between the Na- 
tional Park Service and the Public Roads Administration. Included 
are new cooperative features applicable to the planning and construc- 
tion of major roads and to planning for the maintenance of roads 
constructed by the Public Roads Administration. The regulations 
were approved by the Secretary of the Interior and the Federal Works 
Administrator pursuant to a requirement contained in the 1940 Federal 
Aid Highway Act. 

Public Health Service—A new agreement has been made with the 
United States Public Health Service providing that its eight district 
sanitary engineers shall furnish advice and service on sanitation mat- 
ters in the National Park System. The high plane upon which this 
cooperative work has been conducted was largely due to the pioneering 
by Sanitary Engineer Harry B. Hommon, who retired in 1948. 

Fish and Wildlife Service.—An agreement was reached between the 
Fish and Wildlife Service and the National Park Service as to the 
detailing of biologists for wildlife investigations in national park 
areas. This cooperation is especially helpful at a time when park 
protective and research staffs have been cut to a bare minimum. 
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Civilian Publio Service Program.—Five Civilian Public Service 
Camps—conscientious objectors—again were allocated to the National 
Park Service and assigned to the Blue Ridge Parkway and Shenan- 
doah, Great Smoky Mountains, Glacier, and Sequoia-Kings Canyon 
National Parks. These men were trained for and placed primarily on 
jobs involving forest protection, but also assisted in maintenance 
work, tree-disease control, and soil and moisture conservation in much 
the same manner as did the Civilian Conservation Corps on a much 
larger scale before the war. Their presence helped to meet the man- 
power shortage in the five areas concerned. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


In general, the administrative organization remains unchanged as 
it concerned the responsibilities and activities of the Director’s Office, 
located in Chicago as a wartime measure since August 1942. Organ- 
ization of the four regional offices was improved, despite drastic per- 
sonnel cuts. The units of the National Park System, particularly the 
smaller areas, have been hard put to it to carry their administrative 
responsibilities because of the loss of experienced members of their 
staffs, but have met these responsibilities well. Kings Canyon Na- 
tional Park and the adjoining Sequoia National Park were placed 
under a single superintendent for reasons of economy and effective 
administration. 

The Service suffered a serious loss in the death of George A. Moskey, 
Chief Counsel, in February 1944. Mr. Moskey contributed much to 
Service policy and procedure during the formative years of the bureau 
and in the period of emergency expansion. Of him it has been said: 
“He was an attorney who knew how to apply the science of demo- 
cratic government.” The vacancy created by Mr. Moskey’s death was 
filled by the transfer of Jackson E. Price from the position of As- | 
sistant Solicitor of the Department of the Interior. 

The position of Biologist was established in the Director’s Office 
and filled by the transfer back to the Service of Victor H. Cahalane, 
formerly Chief of the Wildlife Division, who, in a departmental re- 
organization.in 1939, was transferred to the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
As chief of that agency’s section on National Park Wildlife he handled 
_ park wildlife problems until his retransfer to the National Park 
Service. 

Following the trends of previous years, the number of permanent 
full-time positions in the Service was reduced from the 1,974 reported 
on June 30, 1943, to 1,573 on June 30, 1944, resulting in severe handi- 
caps in the basic fields of administration, protection, and maintenance. 
The number. of employees of the Service just before Pearl Harbor 
was 5,963. 
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Increased use was made of women as park rangers and fire lookout: 
during the summer months; and as more veterans return to civil life 
attention is being given to placing them in vacant positions. By such 
means and the use of older men, with some relaxation of physical and 
qualifications standards, it has been possible to maintain reasonably 
adequate staffs despite the critical manpower shortage. The Service 
gained by the return of several of its supervisory officials released by 
the Army. On June 30, 651 National Park Service employees were 
on furlough with the armed forces and 617 had transferred to civilian 
War agencies with reemployment rights. 

The highly trained, competent, and vigorous personnel who have 
left the Service to enter the armed forces constitute one of its most 
important contributions to the prosecution of the war. The Service 
recognizes an obligation to perpetuate for them the integrity of the 
National Park System. This obligation is being met by those who 
have remained, and who have shown themselves constant to their 
tasks. Their loyalty and devotion deserve clear recognition. 


INFORMATION TABLE 


There follows a table showing the units of the National Park Sys- 
tem, including several projects now being administered by the Service 
pending transfer of lands, the acreage of these areas, and the number 
of visitors : 

National Park System, acreage, and number of visitors 


Approxi- A 
pproxi- 
See mate | Visitors. prak 
' ' ’_| visitors, year (1941 
Areas (classification) Location (State) Net acreage pee year 5-year tinleacother 


uly : 
’ average, | wise stated) 
1943-Jane | ‘yo40-4 


EE | pte ees | oct 


National Parks 

Acadia. ccc ceecesceces Maine... ptteefecmmecstaee 27, 870. 99 9, 966 210, 248 |} 423, 048 
Big Bend... 222... TPONAG ocscobee meres a2 691, 338. 95 (1) (4) (1) 
Bryce Canyon..__..._.--. MAR secon tecohotetoe Ge 35, YSO0. 08 8, 014 65,270 | 124,098 
Carlsbad Caverns_....--.. New Mexico....-......- 43, 087.12 104, 476 185,937 | 284,024 
Crater Lake.............. OLeG00 occu eo esee ees 160, 213. 54 30, 641 154,721 | 273,44 
Glacier. _....-2-22--2.--- Montana.__....----2----- 997, 400. 36 25, 542 106, 795 | 210, 072(193; 
Grand Canyon........--. APIZONB ce ec ces 645, 084. 31 63, 350 255, 85) 431, 816 
Grand Teton. _......----- WYOMING 25-6055. ees 04, 852. 84 10, 854 63, 972 153, 353 (1938) 
Great Smoky Mountains.| North Carolina-Tennes- 460, 881. 55 462,125 | 802,424 /1, 247, 019 
Hawail.__.......22-------- Hawail.__..-2..2- 2-2... 173, 384. 00 424, 272 348,800 | 414, 274(1947) 
Hot Springs..........---- Arkansas. ........-.-..-- 1,015. 27 223, 392 199,288 | 273, es 
Isle Royale_..--2 2222 Michigan_.....-...-.-2- 133, 838. 51 5, 026 2 4, 433 7, 25 
Kings Canyon....._..__.. California. ._......... _..| 453, 048. 02 51,151 |. 126,983 | 2017 545/194) 
Lassen Voleanic.........-|----- Oe he Pat Pa 101, 880. 41 19, 991 68, 198 108, 663 
Mammoth Cave..........| Kentucky_....2--2.2-2-- §1, 244. 51 46, 031 102, 023 158, 772 
Mesa Verde....-.-------- Colorado... 2.2.2. eee. 51, 149. 12 4, 584 23, 190 42, 079 
Mount McKinley...----- Alaska. - we ceee-----] 1,939, 199. 04 (1) (!) (*) 
Mount Rainier....-.-.-.- Washington.......-.._.. 234, 899. 92 127, 944 330, 025 | 456, 637 (1940: 
Olin Diese ee eee ke ee ele, 5 (Let eee arses oI 845, 759. 47 62, 168 71, 241 92, 968 

A (eee re ees een E ere: “Oklahoma............... 911. 97 90, 747 220,002 | 358, 24u( 1939) 
Rocky Mountasin.......-- Colorado_.__.....--2 ee. 252, 625. 87 127, 450 438,160 | 685, 393 
Sequoia. .._.......-...--- California. ....2....2.22- 385, 100. 13 63, 599 196,354 | 300, 012 
Shenandoah_........22-2- WiFP II oe eke 193, 472. 98 66, 165 574, 692 j1, 054,479 
Wilt CAaVveese cients: South Dakota..._....... 11, 818. 34 3, 359 12,405 | 108, 443(1929) 
Yellowstone._.-.......--- W a ee Montana, | 2, 213, 206. 55 68, 942 325,910 | 581, 761 

an aano, 

Yosemite... -...2.....222- California. .....2..2...-. 756, 204. 65 122, 618 370, 329 | 504, 062 
De OB rie ratict Bohai dentens, Be cea tay ooo es cdudr ees 94, 201. 06 43,710 | 116,587 | 100,016 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Approxi- 


mate | Approx 
visitors, visitors 
Areas (classification) Location (State) Net acreage fisea! yen 5-year : 
uly 4, 
1943-June piiriwr 
30, 1944 
National Historical Parks 
Abraham Lincoln._.-.._- Kentucky............_-. 110. 50 12, 440 80, 241 
Chalmette...........2 222. uisiana._.........._-. 29. 52 56, 398 38, 642 
Colonial.............. 22. Virginia.............--.. 7, 057. 78 247, 322 428, 298 
Morristown ........-....- New Jersey...........-- 1, 051. 56 : 156, 
National Monuments 
ckia Battleground .__.... Mississippi__........---- 49. 15 (1) (!) 
Andrew Johnson.._......-. emnessee.._.......--..- 17. 08 14, 004 24, 
Appomattox Courthouse_} Virginia..........._..... 973. 30 5, 500 215, 185 
d Oe eeu gee fA eos ee ocera 34, 139. 70 744 2, 
Aztec Ruins......_....... New Mexico. ........... 25. 4, 949 9, 053 
Badlands__.......-..._._. South Dakota........__. 122, 812. 46 9, 234 129, 159 
Bandelier...........____- New Mexico......__.... 25, 971. 89 7, 065 8, 921 
Big Hole Battlefield__.._- Montana._........-.22.-- 200. 1) 21, 962 
Black Canyon of the | Colorado_............_.. 12, 040. 55 3, 141 11, 247 
Gunnison. 
Cabrillo 8... 222.222. California. .............. 0 (!) 2 88, 810 
Canyon de Chelly.___.... Arizona........--....... 83, 840. 00 1, 596 
Capitol Reef............-- tae oct teow veo sae 33, 068. 74 @) 2 970 
Capulin Mountain_.._-_. New Mexico._._.......--- 680. 37 10, 798 25, 199 
Casa Grande.__.....___.. ATIZONG ie es veces 472. 530 8, 660 14, 435 
Castillo de San Marcos...| Florida_... __.......... 18. 51 142, 139 215, 552 
Castle Pinckney..........| South Carolina._..._.__- 3. 50 (') (‘) 
Cedar Breaks...._.._.....| Utah_...._.... 1... 2... 6, 066. 60 4,479 10, 553 
Chaco Canyon_.___...... New Mexico. .........-- 18, 039. 39 2,995 2,117 
Channel Isiands.......... California....._._....... 1, 119. 98 (1 () 
Chiricahua._.........._.. Arizona.........-...-.-.- 10, 529. 80 3, 877 7,979 
Colorado._.._......_...... Colorado..._.......___-. 18, 060. 45 5, 737 22, 018 
Craters of the Moon. .__.| Idaho..........._....... 47, 540. 70 1, 909 12, 006 
Death Valley_............| California-Nevada_.-.- 1, 850, 565. 20 12, 098 50, 734 
Devil Postpile_........... California. ....2...2.... 798. 46 (!) 3 4, 443 
Devils Tower___.....__.. Wyoming............... 1, 193. 91 5, 412 21, 433 
Dinosaur. ................- Utah-Colorado.......... 183, 221. 56 1,477 6, 006 
E) Morro._......_....-..-- New Mexico._..._...__. 240. 00 421 1, 086 
Father Millet Cross... ... New York__._.....__... .01 ‘8 f 
Fort Jefferson. ........... Florida..__.-...-..----.-- 86. 82 ( 1) 
Fort Laramie..........__. Wyoming. ..__..--.----- 214. 41 1, 252 4, 688 
Fort Matanzas..___..._.. Florida.....-_-...-.-- 2... 18. 34 2, 163 11, 425 
Fort McHenry..._....... Maryland..........---.. 47. 64 281, 251 432, 154 
Fort Pulaski?....-..._... Georgian... .. 2.2 lee. 5, 427. 39 (1) 2 22, 410 
Fossil Cycad......22- 2. South Dakota__...._...- 320.00 |...-...-.-- (4) 
oer ee Washington | Virginia..._.-........... 395. 44 9, 193 31, 255 
Gila ia Oita Dwellings pastes New Mexico. -.....-.-_-- 160. 00 (’) 291 
Glacier Bay. ._-..---...-- Alaska.....-..-....----- 2, 299, 520. 00 () () 
Grand Canyon......_._.. Arizona._._........------ 195, 231. 00 (‘) 2 64 
Gran Quivira.........._.. New Mexico......._-..- 370. 94 32] 1, 745 
Great Sand Dunes.....__- Colorado......-.._-..-.- 36, 849. 19 2, 788 6, 678 
Holy Cross._........-.--.]----- QOe YS ewes toe 1, 392. 00 (‘) 224 
Homestead National | Nebraska..._.....-..--. 160. 82 (‘) 3 280 
Monument of America. 
Hovenweep._.......-.-.- Utah-Colorado.......... 285. 80 41 178 
Jackson Hole 4._-......... Wyoming. ..._........-- 173, 064. 62 (!) () 
Jewel Cave._..........-.. South Dakota_....-_--.- 1, 274. 56 31 22,509 
Joshua Tree.._.-.-...--.- Califormia........2-.-2.- 653, 123. 7 14, 487 216. 058 
KatmalL...... 2.2. ee Alaska...-..2-222-22- ee 2, 697, 590. 00 (') (*) 
Lava Beds- ..._........... California. .....2-.2-..-- 45, 727. 00 8, 286 24, 283 
Lehman Caves._.........] Nevada... --. 22.2222. 639. 31 830 3, 021 
Meriwether Lewis._..._-- Tennessee..._......----- 300, 00 3, 567 12, 707 
Montezuma Castle_____.. Arizona. ....-.....2---.- 520. 00 , 036 6, 457 
Mound City Group. -.-._.- WO eo tee ec cee 57. 00 1) (') 
Muir Woods. ............| California.....-.- peeesee 424. 56 105, 397 123, 136 
Natural Bridges.......__- Ulahiece cence ees 2, 740. 09 110 483 
Navajo. ...2.22222222 2288 Arizona. ........-------- 360. 00 45 303 
Oemulgee._.....----.. 28 eorgia...-.-....------- 683. 48 27, 463 41, 511 
Old Kasaan....._.......- ANASKA: occ cnec e's Sees 38. 00 _ (*‘) 
Oregon Cawes._._........| Oregon... ..-2 2-2-2 eee 480. 00 1) 2 28, 60) 
Organ ripe Cactus..._.. Arizona__.....---------- 328, 161. 73 65, 492 27, 042 
Perry’s Victory and In- | Ohio............-..----. 14. 25 14, 794 3 25, 996 
ternational Peace 
Memorial. 
Petrified Forest. _._....-- Arizona. __..-..-..-.---- 84, 507. 10 37, 963 138, 707 
‘innacles.......---...---- California. ....-.-.-.---- 12, 817. 77 4, 779 16, 996 
Pipe Spring. ............- rizONA . 2 oo. en coe 40. 425 1, 105 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Visitors, peak 


year (1941 


unless other- 
wise stated) 


175, 000 (1934) 


48, 216 (1943) 


663, 971 (1937) 
221, 779 


(1) 
6, 898 (1943) 
50, 000 


3, 786 
20, 214 (1938) 
251, 498 


14, 619(1938) 
19, 307(1940) 


234, 465 (1937) 


2, 733(1940) 
2. 100 
35, 550 


37, 244 (1929) 
297, 620 


(") 
22, 500 (1938) 
8, O. 


15, 331 (1934) 
64, 715(1938) 
21, 708 
96, §29 

10, 251 
53, 389 (1938) 

10, 928 (1940) 


10, 102(1940) 

21, 370(1939) 
660, 403 
55, 536 

100 (1935) 

65, 154(1932) 


330 
(') 
324 
4, 812(1930) 
11, 700(1939) 
600(1935) 
1, 400 


500(1937) 
( 
5, 203 (1939) 
27 2.747(1942) 
17(1924) 
36, 619(1940) 
5, 000 


21, 281 
19, 298(1930) 
35, 260( 1935) 
179, 365(1939) 
1, 044(1939) 
965(1929) 

330 


57, 704 
50, 842(1 943) 
75, 000(1 938) 


240, 967 
28, 036 
24 , 883(1929 
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Approxi- A 
pproxi- 
. mate mate | Visitors, peak 
visitors, visitors year (1941 
Areas (classification) Location (State) Net acreage sy yest B-year | unless other: 
y/, 
1943- June noosa wise stated) 
30, 1944 
National Monuments— 

Continued ‘ 
Pipestone.........-.....- Minnesota..........--.. 115. 08 2, 372 $1,470 nS 
Rainbow Bridge........-- | (ae ape ee Cee 160 00 (‘) 3134 550( 1936) 
Saguaro. ......-......---- Arivona. ........-.-..-.-- 53, 609. 24 4, 653 12, 034 2, 422( iS3s) 
Santa Rosa Island.....--. Florida.........-----2--- 9, 500. 00 451, 246 | 2273,182 | 405, ORR 
Scotts Bluff. ...........-- Nebraska. ......-..----- 2, 292. 15 29, 665 65, 513 108, 536(1940) 
Shoshone Cavern......... Wyoming.........-..--- 212. 37 1) () (1) 

BAe css oe a dees Alaska..............-.-. 57.00 4, 484 6, 500 9, 195(1942) 
Statue of Liberty..._.__.. New York..........-.-. 10. 38 345, 299 375, 963 | 446, 364 
Sunset Crater............ Arizona. .......-....---. 3, 040. 00 2, 392 7, 934 12, 944 
Timpanogos Cave........ WAN ot oot eetec ocageeews 250. 00 18, 715 11, 867 16, 673 (1943) 
ODO aieet sec teceaaseee! Arizonsg............-..-- 1, 120. 00 3, 008 5, 517 9,423 
Tumacacori..............}..--- 6 | 5 ee ee eee a nee em 10. 00 §, 016 8, 164 18, 472(1987) 
Tus lg006 22222. oes eee Jee GO se cea tekn eae 42. 67 3, 271 6, 461 . 350 
Verendrye.._............. North Dakota._..._.--- 253. 04 (1) 2 3, 250 15, 000 (1928) 
Walnut Canyon.......... ATIZONG once oo een Glee 1, 635. 32 4, 036 9, 222 13, 526(1938) 
heeler.......-.-..-.-.-- Colorado_.........-.---. 300. 00 (*) 285 $11 (1940) 
White Sands_...........- New Mexico...._.__.-.. 137, 885. 91 34, 69 54, 779 110, 805 (1933) 
Whitman.................] Washington -......_..-. 45. (‘) # 1,640 8, 204 
Wupatki......-.2.22.-22- Arizona. .........-.----. 34, 693. 03 438 2, 309 4,18 
Yucca House...........-. Colorado............---- 9. 47 26 75 400 (1987) 
VA (5) see ey Ne RE || eget noe ne ote 33, 533. 01 (!) 3100 500 
National Military Parks 
Chickamanga and Chat- | Georgia-Tennessee. . .._. 8, 146. 33 100, 755 279,387 | 481, 381 (1940) 
nooga. : 
Fort Donelson..........-- Tennessee.....-..------- 102. 54 7, 078 28, 206 41, 908 
Fredericksburg and Spot- | Virginia................. 2, 420. 15 37, 739 91,133 | 156, 038 
sylvania County Battle- 
fields Memorial. 
Gettysburg. .............- Pennsylvania__..._..... 2, 425. 25 87, 312 382, 286 |1, 554, 234 (1938) 
Guilford Courthouse. _.-_- North Carolina__._.._.. 148. 83 11, 742 29, 610 33, 2 
Kings Mountain--_.._---- South Carolina......_... 4, 012. 29 7, 821 17, 450 29, 487 (1939) 
Moores Creek.........-.. North Carolina_-._.._._. 30. 00 5, 610 4, 389 6, 218(1988) 
Petersburg.._........---- Virginia_.._.........._.. 1, 328. 25 87, 336 185, 707 | 263, 169 
SHHOM: cao sce onde eawe. ennessee_....-...----.. 3, 716. 66 48, 883 158,092 } 346, 069(1938) 
Stones River.........-..-].__.. OO. paces ecu eee ccs 323. 86 10, 649 5, 277 6, 542 
Vicksburg...........--..- Mississippi.............. 1, 323. 56 9, 031 130, 747 | 317, 120(1988) 
National Historic Sites 
Atlanta Campaign Mark- | Georgia................. 20. 96 (') () (1) 
ers. 
Federal Hall Memorial...) New York.__........... .49 110,255 | 263,139 | 126, 737(1942) 
Fort Raleigh. .... -......] North Carolina.._...__. 16. 45 9, 104 319, 881 76, 016 
Home of Franklin D. | New York......_....... 33. 23 (1) () (1) 
Roosevelt. 
Hopewell Village. ........ Pennsylvania. _-...-.... 6, 197. 00 32,246 | 231,557 | 85, 562 
Jefferson National Ex- | Missouri................ 82. 32,252 | 212,027 34, 914 (1943) 
ansion Memorial. 
anassas National Bat- | Virginia................. 1, 604. 57 5, 250 2 6, 504 11, 494(1943) 
tlefleld Park. 
Old Philadelphia Cus- | Pennsylvanis_.......... 79 23, 838 28,847 | 15, 489(1%3) 
tomhouse. 
Salem Maritime..._...._- Massachusetts. ........- 8.61 4,875 453 7, 258 (1942) 
Vanderbilt Mansion...... New York.........-.--. 211.65 20, 950 211, 282 17, 669 
National Battlefield Sites 
Antiotam....:.2.c.22205< Maryland............... 183. 32 12,951 20,697 | 88. 949(1%7) 
Brices Cross Roads... .... Mississippi.........22.2. 1.00 (") 21, 200 3, 200(1940) 
Cowpens.......-...-.-.-. South Carolina.......... 1.00 (1) 2 1, 250 5, 150(1942) 
Fort Necessity...........] Pennsylvania....._..... - 2.00 13, 350 82,321 | 107, 533(1988) 
Kennesaw Mountain. __.. Georgia. ......... 2.2... 60. 00 15, 177 13, 044 18, 432( 1942) 
MupelO co. oe cso anc: Mississippi.......-.--... 1.00 (1) 2 3, 660 7, 500 (1240) 
White Plains............. New York._...-.....--. . 00 (1) (!) (?) 
National Memorials ° 
Camp Blount Tablets..._| Tennessee.._............ (1) (1) (?) (') 
House Where Lincoln | District of Columbia.__. 05 52, 085 36,638 | 91, 724(1937) 
ed. 
Kill Devil Hill. -......... North Carolina. .......- 314.40} 10,427] 41,245] 841%  * 
Lee Mansion..-...-.--__- Virginia.........-....-_- .601 170,380! 274,510 1 729, 652(1997) 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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National Park System, acreage, and number of visitors—Continued 


Areas (classification) 


National, Memoriala—Con. 


New Echota Marker. ._... 
Thomas Jefferson _Me- 
morial. 


Location (State) 


Washington Monument..|.-..- DO ust cere s ees beets 
National Cemeteries 
Antietam. .....-.......-.- Maryland __._.......-.-.. 
Battleground..........--- District of Columbia... 
Chattanooga... ........... Tennessee_.._-..22 222.8 
Custer Battlefield. ..._..-. Montana..........-...-- 
Fort Donelson §.........-- Tennessee... 2222-2. ---. 
Fredericksburg 8..._..._-- Virginia....2222.222 le. 
Gettysburg §.....2... 2... Pennsylvania_........-- 
Poplar Grove §..__.._... Virginia. ....22.- 2.2... 
Shiloh 8... eee Tennessee_....-....-..-- 
Stones River §_...........].---. O25 25 dil neta eee 
Vicksburg §....-........-. Mississippi_...----.--_-- 
Yorktown §.__............. Virginia.......--.._-.2.- 


National Capital Parks ¢ 


The park system of the 
District of Columbia. 


cman eweownecewee meee eae ee eee 


Parkways 
Blue Ridge............... Vigne - North Caro- 
ina. 
George Washington | Virginia-District of Col- 
Memorial. umbia. 
Natchez Trace...........- Mississipp{, Alabama, 
and Tennessee. 
Total National |_.............--.--2- 222 
Park System. 
National Recreational 
Area 
Boulder Dam..........-- Arizona-Nevada..-...-.- 
Projects 
Saratoga National His- | New York..........---- 
torical Park.® 
Kennesaw Mountain Na- | Georgia. .....---.------- 
tional Battlefield Park. 
Richmond National | Virginia................. 
Battlefield Park. 
National Historic Sites in 
Non- Federal Ownership 
Glia vein (Old Swedes’ | Pennsylvania. .......-... 
Independence Hall.......|...-. COs eds css eeas 
Jamestown Island. ....... Virgivia..........----.-- 
McLoughlin Home...-.... Oregon. ._.........------ 
Saint Paul’s Church....-. New York__._..-.....-. 
8an Jose Mission ........- TexaS._._....----.----e. 


Approxi- 


Approxi- 


1, 130, 043 
62, 123 
2118, 997 
23, 027 
4154, 251 


752, 071 


(1) 


2315, 141 
(') 
(1) 


7, 218, 122 113, 056, 451 


526, 219 


3 18, 866 
() 
() 


mate 
visitors, 
Net acreage | fiscal year 
July 1, 
1943-June 
30, 1944 
(‘) 613, 887 
.18 85, 7&3 
1, 710. 00 30, 355 
1.00 (!) 
(') 408, 323 
() 514, 474 
11. 36 (1) 
1. 03 2, 700 
136. 15 (1) 
757. 84 15, 312 
15. 34 (1) 
12. 00 (1) 
15. 55 (1) 
9. 02 (!) 
10. 25 3 
20. 69 (: 
119. 76 (!) 
291 (1) 
7 27, 790. 36 (!) 
38, 910. 00 194, 107 
2, 458. 68 (') 
13, 648. 87 (!) 
20, 455, 014. 29 
1, 680, 133. 33 236, 101 
1, 864. 60 5, 0962 
3, 034. 21 (1) 
00 (') 
1. 53 (‘) 
4. 55 (*) 
22. 00 t 
. 63 1) 
6. 09 (!) 
4.13 (') 


Visitors, peak 
year (1941 
unless other- 
wise stated) 


1, 796, 752 
132, 787(1937) 
400, 000 


6, 090(1940) 
463, 555 (1943) 


998, 686 (1937) 


(1) 


965, 507 
(1) 
(‘) 


~eewreen wean 


838, 246 
72, 591 


(*) 
(?) 


! Travel figures not available or maintained. 
? Travel figures available for less than five years. 


§ Closed to visito 


4 Established by Presidential Proclamation, March 15, 1943. 


‘Included tn travel fi 


¢ Travel included under ‘‘Memorials. 
' Includes Chopawanmsic area, Virginia, and C. & O. Canal, Maryland. 


§ Administered 


* Includes 2,149,398 military visitors. 


by Service pending final establishment. 


res for adjacent battlefield site, military park, or historical park. 


Office of Indian Affairs 


Joun CoLirerR, Commissioner 


HE truly epic story of Indian heroism on all the battle fronts of 

the planet, unstintingly backed by the toil of Indian men, women, 
and children on farm and range and in the war industries, has 
broadened and deepened during the past year. 

On the first of April, 21,756 Indians, exclusive of officers, had joined 
the fighting forces, of which number 19,284 were in the Army, 1,555 
in the Navy, 574 in the Marine Corps, 127 in the Coast Guard, and 
216 in the Wacs and Waves. 


NUMEROUS DECORATIONS 


Throughout the Pacific area, in China, North Africa, Sicily, Italy, 
and Normandy, Indians have served with conspicuous gallantry, 
winning all decorations, in addition to numerous citations and com- 
mendations. By the end of June, 16 had received the Distinguished 
Flying Cross; 29, the Air Medal; 20, the Silver Star; 4, the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross; 1, the Soldier’s Medal; 1, the Distinguished 
Service Medal; 1, the Navy Cross; 1, the Medal of Honor; and 1, the 
Croix de Guerre. Seventy-five had been awarded the Purple Heart. 
Some had received more than 1 decoration, and numerous Oak Leaf 
Clusters had been distributed in lieu of further awards of a given 
medal or in recognition of flying missions achieved. Several had 
received from 6 to 14 Clusters each. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR 


Until April last, no Indian had received the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. Now, thanks to Second Lieutenant Childers, a three-quarters 
Creek of Broken Arrow, Okla., this honor also may be claimed by the 
first Americans, Lieutenant Childers, who had won his commission 
on the battlefield during the invasion of Sicily, was awarded the 
nation’s highest military honor as the result of an all but incredible 
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exploit performed near Oliveto, Italy, in September 1948. Hobbling 
with a broken instep, he advanced alone against three German ma- 
chine-gun nests, rubbed them out, and opened the way for the advance 
_ of his battalion which had been in danger of annihilation. Only 14 
Medals of Honor have been awarded thus far in the war, 3 in the 
Wediterranean theater. 


A GLOBE-EMBRACING STORY 


Decorations serve only to highlight the globe-embracing story of 
the Indian fighting man’s gallantry and efficiency, as indicated by 
reports from all fronts. A group of 13 Indians from nearly as many 
tribes was in the first wave of paratroopers dropped with demolition 
equipment upon German defenses in France at the beginning of the 
Normandy drive. Harlyn Vidovich, “The Sky Chief,” a Shoshone- 
Paiute of Sacaton, Ariz., won fame as one of General Chennault’s 
“Flying Tigers,” was commended by General Chiang-Kai-shek, and 
was promoted to the grade of captain shortly before his death in 
China last January. A noted Cherokee woodcarver, Going Back 
Chiltoskey, was employed by the Engineer Board in making scale 
models of terrain and buildings for the plans of the African invasion. 
It was an Omaha Indian boy, Pvt. Robert Stabler, who, in July last 
year, landed alone under heavy fire in advance of the assault waves at 
Licata, Sicily, to mark the beaches for the infantry craft—an exploit 
for which he received the commendation of his general. He had vol- 
unteered for service at the age of 20, and he wore no medal when he 
died of wounds in Italy last January. 

The story of Indian heroism cannot be told in terms of medals and 
commendations. It is woven closely into the untold all-American tale 
of high heroism everywhere, regardless of race and color and creed. 


FAITH AND WORKS 


The profound seriousness with which Indians generally are devoting 
their energies to the prosecution of the war has been conspicuously 
evidenced by the religious observances of the homefolk. Indians in 
the old days, interwove religion into everyday living to an extent 
unknown in white society; and out of the deeps of racial memory, 
sacred ceremonies have been revived by many tribes as an expression 
of their dedication to a great common cause and their dependence 
upon divine aid for its achievement. In various instances, Christian 
Indians have joined their prayers with the ancient supplications of 
their people, in the true American spirit of religious liberty. These 
expressions of profound faith and dedication, notably increased during 
the past year, have accompanied heroic works at home, as well as 
abroad, even as in the old days. 
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THE GREATEST EXODUS OF INDIANS 


The war has brought about the greatest exodus of Indians from 
reservations that has ever taken place. Out of a total of approxi- 
mately 65,000 able-bodied men from 18 to 50 years of age, 30 percent 
have joined the armed forces and about 25 percent are engaged in war 
industries and other essential war services. In addition, more than 
10,000 men, women, and children have left the reservations for varying 
periods to work on farms and ranches. Thus, at least half of the able- 
bodied men and about one-fifth of other employable persons have been 
drained from the reservations. Reports show that there were 8,683 
fewer Indian families residing at home in 1943 than in 1941. 


WOMEN, CHILDREN, AND OLD MEN CARRY ON 


Notwithstanding this great loss of manpower at home, the total 
production of agricultural commodities by Indians on all] reservations 
was greater in 1943 than in 1942. Approximately 1,000 more families 
engaged in farming and stockraising. Although a greater acreage 
of land was planted to all crops, less grain and feed were sold, owing 
to the increased feed requirements of the great number of livestock on 
hand. At the end of 1943, Indians on all reservations owned a total 
of 1,531,000 head of livestock—90,000 more than at the end of the 
previous year, and, incidentally, double the number owned by them in 
1933. ‘The total receipts from livestock sales in 1943 amounted to 
$10,533,079, which was $667,000 greater than in 1942, and five times 
more than in 1933. The total value of all sales of Indian agricultural 
products was $19,077,333, compared with $17,457,241 in 1942; and the 
total value of all food produced and used in the home was $8,364,792, 
compared with $7,985,584 in the preceding year. 

This remarkable achievement may be credited largely to the eager- 
ness and ability of Indian women, children, and older men to carry on 
while the young men areaway. The bond between the Indian and his 
homeland is very strong, and most Indians in the far-flung battle areas 
write home, giving instructions for the management of livestock and 
farming operations, and dwelling on the plans they have in mind for 
the post-war years. 


REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


The same enthusiastic response to the needs of the time was to be 
noted in the schools of the Indian Service, whose production of fruits, 
vegetables, meat, milk, and eggs was almost 50 percent greater in 1943 
than in the previous year, although many high school students were 
serving in the armed forces or in war industries. Nearly 3 million 
pounds of fruits and vegetables were stored and used. A large num- 
ber of the schools were on a self-sustaining basis, so far as agricultural 
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produce was concerned, and large quantities of vegetables, meat, milk, 
and eggs were marketed for the general need. Fifty-eight thousand 
gallons of fruit and vegetables were canned. 

Dehydrators, on the model developed at the Phoenix Indian School, 
in collaboration with the United States Department of Agriculture, 
were erected at half a dozen other schools in the Indian Service. Asa 
result, more than ten tons of fruits and vegetables were dehydrated 
in the schools of the Indian Service, from which supply the boarding 
schools and hospitals in Alaska were furnished most of their vegetables 
for the year at a great saving in freight cost. In addition to the 
foregoing, the Indian schools produced more than 9,000 tons of hay, 
Nearly 3,000 tons of grain, and more than 5,000 tons of silage. 

A great share of the labor involved in producing such quantities of 
foodstuff was furnished by the Indian boys and girls themselves, and 
many employees of the Indian Service sacrificed their vacation time 
that they might help in the fields. 


INVESTING IN DEMOCRACY 


The Indian people’s faith in their country and their devotion to the 
cause of Democracy have been further attested by their war bond 
purchases. 

It is estimated that bond sales to Indians had reached a grand total 
of $50,000,000 on June 30. During the fiscal year 1944, group invest- 
ments amounted to $2,517,000, and sales to restricted Indians totaled 
$1,525,664. In addition, during the year the Office of Indian Affairs 
had received for safekeeping bonds purchased by individuals with 
their unrestricted funds in the amount of $92,438. The latter item 
represents only a portion of such purchases. 

On many reservations war bond auction sales and bond pow-wows 
have been patronized with remarkable enthusiasm. In January, the 
Lower Brule Sioux sponsored an auction at Reliance, S. Dak., in 
which donations, ranging from a sack of peanuts to poultry and 
horses, garments and fancy quilts, were disposed of to the highest 
bidder in bonds. Sales totaled $22,000, half of which was realized 
through the donations of the Indians. A Sioux boy sacrificed his 
pet colt, which brought $925 in securities. An old longhair wept 
when told that he could not donate 320 acres of land to the cause. 

The Phoenix Indian School was awarded the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s certificate of merit for its success in organizing a bond pow-wow 
that resulted in sales amounting to $58,177. In the Fourth War Loan 
Drive, the Papago Reservation exceeded its quota by almost 600 per- 
cent, although the State of Arizona as a whole fell behind. In Alaska, 
many isolated villages have sacrificed the white man’s food and cloth- 
ing in order to buy bonds. 
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Although the amount donated by Indians to the Red Cross and to 
the National War Fund cannot be stated with accuracy, it is known 
to be very large and in proportion to the general whole-hearted re- 
sponse of Indians to the needs of the time. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Although no additional public funds for land purchases were ap- 
propriated for the fiscal years 1944 and 1945, funds appropriated in 
past years permitted purchases involving 17,337.29 acres at a cost 
of $105,860.70. Also, 631,887.51 acres were restored to tribal ownership 
on the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming, under authority of the 
act of July 27, 1939. 

The desire of the Indians to increase their land holdings is evi-. 
denced by the fact that tribal funds amounting to $183,450.68 were 
used during the past year in purchasing 37,720.18 acres on 12 reser- 
vations. Many tribes possessing funds have demonstrated their deter- 
mination to invest a substantial portion of their money in this way. 
In addition to the above, 2,680 acres were withdrawn from the public 
domain for reservation purposes and for the benefit of certain indi- 
vidual Indians. 


NEW RESERVATIONS IN ALASKA 


The large influx of population into Alaska as a result of war activi- 
ties, and the growing encroachment of the whites upon the land and 
resources of the Indians and Eskimos have served to emphasize the 
most serious problem confronting the natives—the protection of their 
ancestral hunting, trapping, and fishing bases. Recognizing the fun- 
damental importance of the problem, the Office of Indian Affairs, early 
in the year, detailed a special representative to the Territory to super- 
vise the work of establishing reservations. 

Under authority of the act of May 1, 1936, six reservations were 
formally established in Alaska during the fiscal year 1944, as follows: 
Akutan, in the Aleutian Islands, area 72,000 acres; Karluk on Kodiak 
Island, 32,000 acres; Venetie, on the Upper Yukon, 1,408,000 acres; 
Shishmaref, 3,000 acres, and Wales 21,000 acres, both on Seward 
Peninsula. 

Proposals for the creation of 16 additional reserves totaling 3,729,- 
420 acres, have been received and are now under consideration. Two 
of the proposed reservations are located on the upper, and 1 on the 
lower, Tanana River; 2-are in southeastern, and 5 in central Alaska; 
_ Sare along the Arctic coast; and 1 on the Noatak River. 
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. LAND CONSOLIDATION 


The absurd fragmentation of Indian estates under the allotment 
and inheritance system, resulting in great economic loss to the Indians 
and much unproductive administrative expense to the Government, 
has received further attention by the Sioux of South Dakota during 
the past year. The organization of the Triba] Land Enterprise by the 
Rosebud Sioux marks an encouraging advance toward the solution 
of this serious and complicated problem. The new organization's 
bylaws were approved by the Secretary of the Interior in December 
last, and its first “certificate of interest” was issued in January. 

The purpose of the new enterprise, in keeping with the general 
Sioux land consolidation program, is to acquire individually owned 
allotments and fractional inherited interests in exchange for use rights 
in compact tribally owned areas thus established; also to purchase 
scattered interests and key tracts with tribal funds. Indians are 
coming to realize that only by such a method can the progressive, and 
otherwise ultimately ruinous, evil of fractional land ownership be 
ended. Already the Rosebud Tribal Land Enterprise has approx- 
imately 30,000 acres under its management, and there is a growing 
interest in the plan. The South Dakota projects are being watched 
by Indians elsewhere, and this movement to establish land ownership 
on a sound basis may well spread to many other allotted reservations 
of the western States. 


LAND CONSERVATION 


In the long view, the control of erosion on the home front must be 
regarded as secondary only to the successful conclusion of the war. 
Now that soil is being used more intensively than ever before, its 
-fertility is being taxed to the limit. Accelerated erosion is destroy- 
ing millions of acres of Indian land, in common with other lands 
throughout the nation. 

The Indian Service has given increasing attention to aiding Indians 
in following conservation practices which will yield maximum produc- 
tion with a minimum of soil losses. During the war, with curtailed 
appropriations, such practices can be applied only in emergencies, to 
critical areas and to those which will most readily respond to treat- 
ment under the load of maximum production. 

It has been fully demonstrated that the practice of scientific conser- 
vation on farm lands will increase yields by 20 percent, and in many 
instances by as much as 100 percent. The possibility of such increase 
has been demonstrated on the Florine Little Bear farm of 80 acres 
in Oklahoma. On this land the corn yield was increased from 100 to 
560 bushels, hay from 20.5 to 38 tons, cotton from two to four bales, 
pasture carrying capacity from 48 to 63 animal-months. 
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THE RUINOUS COST OF SILTATION 


The Salt River watershed in Arizona serves to reveal the values 
involved in the erosion and siltation problem of the West. At the 
present rate of siltation, the reservoirs of the Salt River Valley System 
will be completely silted full in 175 years. With this hfe expectancy 
it can be shown that the total annual loss resulting from reservoir 
sedimentation in this area is approximately a million dollars, or $150 
for each square mile of watershed. 

The losses from siltation to downstream development in this area 
are greater each year than returns from the range and forest lands 
of the watershed. To these losses may be added large yearly damages 
from flood water. An amount equal to the losses to downstream de- 
velopments, if applied for a 10-year period to the watershed, will 
reduce erosion and siltation to the minimum. Conclusive evidence 
on Navajo demonstration areas show that this can be done, with in- 
creasing returns to watershed users at the same time. 

The Indian lands in the South and Southwest, comprising approx- 
imately one-half of all Indian lands, will require 111,400 man-years 
of unskilled labor, 31,650 man-years of skilled labor, 8,040 man-years 
of technical assistance, and 21,000 tractor-years to build the dams, 
terrace the fields, reseed the ranges, improve pastures, reconstitute 
cropping and cultural practices, stabilize stream banks, spread water, 
and do the other things necessary to preserve the soil and productivity 
of the upland farms and ranches, and to protect the downstream irri- 
vation and public utility developments. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN 1944 


The outstanding response of Indians to a program of conservation 
is attested by the fact that they spent in the past year for this purpose 
$421,206 in terms of cash and contributed labor to supplement $437,839 
of Indian Office funds. The demand for assistance in preparing and 
carrying out conservation plans has been greater than the office could 
supply. Plans were requested on 544 land unit areas comprising 
920,899 acres. Assistance in planning and establishing conservation 
practices was rendered on 330 units embracing 813,265 acres of Indian 
farm and range land, and erosion was checked in varying degrers on 
536 farm units, comprising 206,266 acres. 

Improved cropping practices were inaugurated on 53,047 acres, and 
drainage of 5,539 acres required 13 miles of ditching. Permanent 
farm pastures, totaling 10,000 acres, were established or improved. 
Worn out and badly gullied land, totaling 31,649 acres, was seeded to 
provide better soil cover and increased financial returns. 

On the range land, improved management was instituted on 2,958,- 
775 acres. The various activities undertaken to accomplish this in- 
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cluded the seeding of 17,518 acres, the contouring of 3,203 acres, the 
digging of 4,080 feet of drain canals, water spreading on 10,950 acres, 
the building of stock water tanks, and the development of wells and 
springs. Utilization checks, to learn the amount of forage being 
consumed and to determine the safe use of range, were made on 8,802,- 
500 acres. 


IRRIGATED LANDS AND POWER PROJECTS 


Irrigation construction on Indian reservations was reduced to a 
minimum during the year in order to conserve materials for vital 
war projects, and only facilities for irrigating garden tracts were 
installed, noncritical materials being used. On lands already under 
irrigation, 37 internal distribution systems, comprising 10,000 acres, 
were revised to prevent waste and effect a more nearly uniform use 
of water. 

During the year the irrigation projects of the Indian Service sup- 
plied water to 570,000 acres of farm lands on Indian reservations west 
of the Mississippi River. These lands, used by Indian and non-Indian 
farmers, have been devoted to increased production in keeping with the 
policy of the War Food Administration to emphasize maximum pro- 
duction in the area adjacent to shipping lanes for the Pacific war 
theater. Thus cross-country shipping facilities were conserved for 
other vital war materials. It is estimated that the combined farm crops 
raised on Indian irrigation projects during 1943 were sufficient to feed 
10 Army divisions for a year. Forage crops were harvested for 300,000 
head of beef cattle and 50,000 dairy cows. 

Power systems, operated by the Indian Service along with irriga- 
tion projects, furnished 60 million kilowatt-hours of energy, directly 
and by inter-connection, to copper and molybdenum mines, manufac- 
turing plants, city utilities, and other industrial and commercial con- 
sumers in the rural West. The San Carlos and Colorado River proj- 
ects furnished irrigation water and power to relocation centers settled 
by 20,000 people of Japanese ancestry removed from the west coast 
and strategic defense areas. Power was furnished also to an army 
camp near Florence, Ariz., where prisoners of war are interned. 

During the year, plans were developed for an impressive list of 
_ proposed irrigation projects on Indian reservations, to contribute 
to increased food production, to create post-war employment, and to 
make farms available for Indians returning from the armed services 
and industrial areas. On the San Carlos project, studies were made 
‘to prepare for post-war changes in commercial power loads. 
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MINERALS FOR WAR AND THE FUTURE © 


Will the petroleum and other mineral reserves on Indian lands 
be so depleted when peace comes as to render them insignificant in the 
post-war period? Not if the present exploratory activities, growing 
out of the Nation’s war needs, meet with even a fair degree of success. 

Already wartime discoveries of oil have been made on the Wind 
River Reservation in Wyoming, and on the Otoe and Pawnee lands 
of Oklahoma. Prospecting permits have been issued, with approval 
of tribal authorities, covering several hundred thousand acres in the 
Rocky Mountain region; and wildcat leasing blocks have been assem- 
bled on Indian lands in Montana, western Oklahoma, Mississippi, 
Wyoming, South Dakota, and New Mexico. Over a thousand oil 
and gas leases covering Indian lands have been approved during the 
past fiscal year. 


QUAPAW RESERVATION MINES 


Most gloomy of the predictions relating to post-war production of 
minerals from Indian lands have been concerned with the once-rich 
lead and zinc mines on the Quapaw reservation in the Tri-State mining 
district. But in spite of depletion of the richer ores, production from 
Indian lands within that district has borne up well. In the period 
from July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1943, the mines and tailing mills on 
restricted Indian lands of the Quapaw reservation sold 304,577 tons 
of lead and zinc, and the royalty received by restricted landowners 
from these sales amounted to nearly 2 million dollars. At the close 
of the fiscal year it was estimated that production for 1944 would 
equal that of the previous year. 

Indian owners, the mining industry, the Geological Survey, and 
the Indian Service, are cooperating in arrangements to permit eco- 
nomical, unitized operations for the mining of lower grade ores and 
isolated high-cost ores. These arrangements and the industry’s efforts 
to perfect improved methods for re-treating the ores and tailing piles 
may prove sufficient to prolong the productivity of the Quapaw mineral 
lands. Elsewhere in Oklahoma, prospecting permits, covering several 
thousand acres of Indian lands, have been approved in support of 
efforts to locate additional reserves of lead and zinc ores. In view 
of these activities, it seems probable that. production of minerals from 
Indian lands will not decline in volume or importance during the 
war and for some time into the post-war peried. 

At present, leased Indian properties are producing minerals having 
an annual value in excess of 39 million dollars, yielding an annual 
income of nearly 6 million dollars in royalties to the Indian owners. 
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This estimate includes the total output of petroleum and its products, 
lead, zinc, copper, vanadium, helium, coal, tungsten, asbestos, manga- 
nese, gypsum, limestone, and marble. 


COAL AND ASPHALT LANDS 


The Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations once possessed lands encom- 
passing many hundreds of square miles in the Southern States. Their 
last remaining communally held property, other than a few scattered 
tracts, consists of some 370,000 acres of coal deposits and about 3,000 
acres of asphalt deposits that were segregated and reserved from allot- 
ment under the Atoka Agreement of 1898 and the supplemental agree- 
ment of 1902. A provision in the Interior Department Appropriation 
Act, approved June 28, 1944, paves the way for disposal of this last 
remaining property to the United States. The provision authorizes 
and directs the Secretary of the Interior to enter into a contract on 
behalf of the United States for the purchase of the lands and deposits. 
The contract is not to become effective unless ratified by the Indians 
in a referendum election, and then finally ratified by the Congress. 
The Principal Chief of the Choctaw Nation and the Governor of the 
Chickasaw Nation have indicated their desire to enter into the nego- 
tiations contemplated by the legislation, and plans for the negotiations 
are now receiving consideration. 


INDIAN FORESTS 


Based on a conservative estimate, there are approximately 35 billion 
feet of timber on about 16,700,000 acres of Indian lands in 19 states, 
17 of which are located west of the Mississippi River. Of this volume 
approximately 80 percent is considered suitable for the production 
of lumber. 

There have been active logging operations on many Indian reserva- 
tions during the past year. The volume of timber cut for the produc- 
tion of lumber and other forest products was 502,867,000 feet. Since 
a very high percentage of the timber cut under contract went directly 
into military activities, the Indians and the Indian Service made 
every reasonable effort to furnish timber for cutting, consistent with 
sustained-yield management and available personnel. It is antict- 
pated that the forests on Indian lands will continue to provide their 
full share of timber needed by the Nation during the war and post- 
war periods. 


LUMBER ENTERPRISES OF INDIANS 


During the past year the four Indian sawmill enterprises were oper- 
ated with a reasonable degree of success. The volume of logs cut by 
each of these enterprises is as follows: Menominee Indian Mills, Neo- 
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pit, Wis., 18,337,000 feet; Red Lake Indian Mills, Redby, Minn., 
5,360,000 feet; Navajo Indian Mills, Window Rock, Ariz., 7,718,000 
feet; Fort Apache Sawmill, Whiteriver, Ariz., 1,008,000 feet. 
Limited available labor and equipment curtailed production to some 
extent. In addition to these sawmill enterprises, the Indians have 
carried on logging operations on their respective reservations. 


FOREST DISEASE AND FIRE PROTECTION 


The white pine blister rust continues to be a problem on Indian 
lands in the Lake States area. During the past year control work 
was done on 7,580 acres, in cooperation with the Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, Department of Agriculture. In- 
dian women did much of the work. 

The pine bark beetle caused some loss of ponderosa pine timber on 
Indian lands in the Western States last year. No control work was 
done because of the war. It is planned, however, as a post-war proj- 
ect, to do as much control work as conditions may warrant. 

Fire protection on Indian forest and range lands continues to be a 
serious problem on account of limited funds and personnel. During 
the year, 976 fires burned over 166,058 acres of these lands, but none 
was excessively destructive, owing to favorable weather conditions. 
The average cost for fire presuppression was one-half cent an acre for 
the 36,425,700 acres under protection. 


GRAZING 


Approximately 38,956,000 acres of Indian forest and range lands 
were used last calendar year for grazing approximately 355,770 cat- 
tle, 79,140 horses, and 1,299,720 sheep and goats. Of this total area, 
about 30,365,000 acres are being used by Indians to graze their live- 
stock, and the remainder is being used by non-Indian stockmen under 
approved grazing permits. 

Estimates of the grazing capacity of the Indian range lands have 
been made, and on most reservations the stocking has been limited 
in keeping with such estimates. Some districts of the Navajo, Hopi, 
Papago, and a few of the smaller reservations in the Southwest, con- 
tinue to present a difficult problem with regard to overstocking. In 
all instances the problem is complicated by the fact that the Indians 
concerned depend largely upon a livestock economy, and do not own 
sufficient range lands on which to graze the number of livestock needed 
to maintain themselves on a reasonable economic level. Efforts are 
being made to correct this situation, and some progress was achieved 
during the past year. 
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This estimate includes the total output of petroleum and its products, 
lead, zinc, copper, vanadium, helium, coal, tungsten, asbestos, manga- 
nese, gypsum, limestone, and marble. 


COAL AND ASPHALT LANDS 


The Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations once possessed lands encom- 
passing many hundreds of square miles in the Southern States. Their 
last remaining communally held property, other than a few scattered 
tracts, consists of some 370,000 acres of coal deposits and about 3,000 
acres of asphalt deposits that were segregated and reserved from allot- 
ment under the Atoka Agreement of 1898 and the supplemental agree- 
ment of 1902. A provision in the Interior Department Appropriation 
Act, approved June 28, 1944, paves the way for disposal of this last 
remaining property to the United States. The provision authorizes 
and directs the Secretary of the Interior to enter into a contract on 
behalf of the United States for the purchase of the lands and deposits. 
The contract is not to become effective unless ratified by the Indians 
in a referendum election, and then finally ‘ratified by the Congress 
The Principal Chief of the Choctaw Nation and the Governor of the 
Chickasaw Nation have indicated their desire to enter into the nego- 
tiations contemplated by the legislation, and plans for the negotiations 
are now receiving consideration. 


INDIAN FORESTS 


Based on a conservative estimate, there are approximately 35 billion 
feet of timber on about 16,700,000 acres of Indian lands in 19 states, 
17 of which are located west of the Mississippi River. Of this volume 
approximately 80 percent is considered suitable for the production 
of lumber. 

There have been active logging operations on many Indian reserva 
tions during the past year. The volume of timber cut for the produc- 
tion of lumber and other forest products was 502,867,000 feet. Since 
a very high percentage of the timber cut under contract went directly 
into military activities, the Indians and the Indian Service made 
every reasonable effort to furnish timber for cutting, consistent with 
sustained-yield management and available personnel. It is antic 
pated that the forests on Indian lands will continue to provide thelr 
full share of timber needed by the Nation during the war and post 
war periods. 


LUMBER ENTERPRISES OF INDIANS 


During the past year the four Indian sawmill enterprises were ope 
ated with a reasonable degree of success. The volume of logs cut by 
each of these enterprises is as follows: Menominee Indian Mills, Neo- 
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pit, Wis. 18,837,000 feet; Red-Lake Indian Mills, Redby, Minn., 
5,360,000 feet; Navajo Indian Mills, Window Rock, Ariz., 7,718,000 
feet; Fort Apache Sawmill, Whiteriver, Ariz., 1,008,000 feet. 
Limited available labor and equipment curtailed production to some 
extent. In addition to these sawmill enterprises, the Indians have 
carried on logging operations on their respective reservations. 


FOREST DISEASE AND FIRE PROTECTION 


The white pine blister rust continues to be a problem on Indian 
lands in the Lake States area. During the past year control work 
was done on 7,580 acres, in cooperation with the Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, Department of Agriculture. In- 
dian women did much of the work. 

The pine bark beetle caused some loss of ponderosa pine timber on 
Indian lands in the Western States last year. No control work was 
done because of the war. It is planned, however, as a post-war proj- 
ect, to do as much control work as conditions may warrant. 

Fire protection on Indian forest and range lands continues to be a 
serious problem on account of limited funds and personnel. During 
the year, 976 fires burned over 166,058 acres of these lands, but none 
was excessively destructive, owing to favorable weather conditions. 
The average cost for fire presuppression was one-half cent an acre for 
the 36,425,700 acres under protection. 


GRAZING 


Approximately 38,956,000 acres of Indian forest and range lands 
were used last calendar year for grazing approximately 355,770 cat- 
tle, 79,140 horses, and 1,299,720 sheep and goats. Of this total area, 
about 30,365,000 acres are being used by Indians to graze their live- 
stock, and the remainder is being used by non-Indian stockmen under 
approved grazing permits. 

Estimates of the grazing capacity of the Indian range lands have 
been made, and on most reservations the stocking has been limited 
in keeping with such estimates. Some districts of the Navajo, Hopi, 
Papago, and a few of the smaller reservations in the Southwest, con- 
tinue to present a difficult problem with regard to overstocking. In 
all instances the problem is complicated by the fact that the Indians 
concerned depend largely upon a livestock economy, and do not own 
Sufficient range lands on which to graze the number of livestock needed 
to maintain themselves on a reasonable economic level. Efforts are 
being made to correct this situation, and some progress was achieved 
during the past year. 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 


The management of fish and wildlife resources on Indian lands was 
given considerable attention. The Fish and Wildlife Service has 
conducted special investigations on several reservations and has as- 
sisted in encouraging the Indians to adopt ordinances for the regu- 
_ lation of hunting, fishing, and trapping. The fish hatchery on the 
Fort Apache Reservation, Ariz., was successfully operated, and sup- 
plied fish for planting streams in that area. Fish from other sources 
were planted in waters on other Indian reservations. 


ROAD BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE 


- Modern society cannot exist without adequate transportation. The 
roads constructed on Indian reservations during the last decade have 
contributed greatly to the ability of the Indians to expand their food 
production for war use. During the present emergency period, ordi- 
nary road activities are restricted to maintenance. The fact that con- 
struction organizations were equipped and available at the various 
reservations made it possible for the Indian Service to undertake 
the building of access roads to sources of raw materials, a program 
involving a cost of approximately 1 million dollars. This work is 
continuing. These access roads will be useful in the marketing of 
mineral and forest materials after the war. 

Plans are being formulated for post-war construction to continue 
the development of reservation road systems, but a lack of funds has 
thus far prevented the making of field surveys and the preparations 
of blue prints and specifications. This is an essential step in meeting 
post-war responsibilities. 


EDUCATION CONTRIBUTES TO WAR NEEDS 


The mobilization of Indian resources, energy, and skills for the 
needs of the world conflict, has carried over into the educational 
realm with gratifying results. The effectiveness of the training of- 
fered in the Indian vocational schools, throughout the decade just 
ended, has been demonstrated by the rapid advancement of vocational 
school graduates to noncommissioned and technical grades in the 
armed forces, and by the large number of young men and women who 
have been employed in war work demanding high manual] skill. 

The great exodus of Indian families has reduced the number of 
students in both the elementary day schools and high schools by 2,200 
from a total of 29,621 in the previous year. Although the total en- 
rollment in Indian Service high schools has been reduced about 20 
percent, as a result of the drafting and employment of older students, 
specialized training of a wide variety, which contributes to the suc- 
cess of the war, is being continued. Many high schools have given 
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courses in welding and metal work, suitable to the needs of the air- 
craft and shipbuilding industries. 

The Navajo vocational schools have operated preinduction classes 
for illiterate and semiliterate Navajos, of whom there are a great 
many. Haskell Institute has offered special training for mature men 
in plant maintenance and engineering to replace younger employees 
of Indian schools, agencies, and hospitals, who have joined the armed 
forces. The commercial department at Haskell has found so great 
a demand for trained office workers in other branches of the Gov- 
ernment that most of its students are now finding placement outside 
the Indian Service. Other schools have given special] training for 
nursing and other especially needed skills. 

Schools of the Indian Service are now planning the part they ex- 
pect to play in the continued education and retraining of returning 
veterans under the provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; 
and Indian communities throughout the country have requested that 
we be equipped to undertake such training. 

It is noteworthy that a considerable number of Indian students, 
granted Government loans for higher education, have continued or 
increased the payments on these loans since entering the armed forces, 
despite the legal moratorium they enjoy. The number of loan stu- 
dents, however, has been reduced from a previous maximum of 600 
per year to 155. 


INCREASING INTEREST IN EDUCATION 


Increasing interest in education upon the part of Indians themselves 
has been evidenced by the fact that a number of tribal councils have 
passed compulsory education ordinances, and enforced such ordi- 
nances previously enacted but neglected. 

The Navajo Tribal Council] has called upon the Indian Service to 
provide additional schools, asserting that the Government is not car- 
rying out its treaty agreement to supply a classroom and a teacher for 
each 30 Navajo children presented for enrollment. Also the Council 
has asked that a high priority be given in post-war planning to the 
additional boarding and day schools needed for 10,000 Navajo chil- 
dren not now enrolled in any school. 

Indian communities have been encouraged to take an increasingly 
active part in planning for their school children and in outlining a 
program of post-war development for serving different age groups. 
The discussions which occurred during the year revealed an almost 
unanimous enthusiasm for the Federal school program in the closed 
reservations, to which it is now largely limited. 

Research in Indian education has been supplemented by initiating a 
study of achievement in elementary and high schools, and it is hoped 
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that an initial report on the effectiveness of Indian schools in achieving 
their objectives may be presented within the coming year. 

The annual Indian Service summer school, primarily for the in- 
service training of employees of the Education Division, has for the 
last 2 years been oriented towards war and post-war problems, en- 
couraging a consideration of revised vocational curricula in the light 
of post-war needs. New teachers have found the summer school most 
effective as an introduction to the program of Indian education. 


EXTENSION WORK 


The diminution of Extension funds resulted during the year in the 
withdrawal of Extension positions on several reservations, such as 
Eastern Cherokee and Mississippi Choctaw. In such areas the day 
school teachers and vocational instructors attached to the schools 
undertook to carry on a program of advice and guidance in agricul- 
ture, stockraising, and home extension with the adult Indians. At the 
day schools on these and other reservations, the Education Division 
has assigned purebred sires to assist in improving the beef cattle, 
horses, and other livestock of the reservations. Several years ago, a 
decision to undertake the up-grading of dual purpose beef and dairy 
cattle at Eastern Cherokee led to the purchase for the day schools of 
registered brown Swiss bulls, whose offsprings are now affording 
better milk and more meat. At the day schools of the Pine Ridge and 
other Dakota reservations, purebred Morgan stallions are improving 
Indian cattle horses. 

All Home Extension work on reservations with Federal schools is 
being handled by the day school teachers and housekeepers under the 
direction of the home economics teachers of the central vocational 
schools. Home economics equipment is made available for use by 
adults, and instruction is offered them in sewing, also in cooking by 
way of increasing their concern over the use of an adequate variety 
of nutritious foods within the home. 


INDIAN ARTS AND CRAFTS 


During the past year Indian craft centers have enjoyed a greater 
demand for craft products than at any previous time. While a great 
many of the younger craft workers have been away from the reserva- 
tions, the earnest efforts of craft teachers and the sponsorship of co- 
operative producing and distributing centers have led, in many cases, 
to an actual increase in crafts produced and sold. For example, the 
Northern Plains Indians Crafts Association, which is the outlet for 
producer cooperatives among the Indian craft workers of the Mon- 
tana and Wyoming reservations, increased its business from $6,906.87 
in the calendar year 1942, to $11,135.30 in 1943. 
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During the same period of time, the sales of Alaskan native crafts 
increased from $242,100.67 to $420,201.18. The latter increase, how- 
ever, was more a matter of higher prices than of quantity sold, owing 
to the patronage of American troops stationed in the Territory. 

The foundation has been laid for a considerable expansion of craft 
production in all the major Indian areas after the war. Recently, the 
Indian Arts and Crafts Board has copyrighted trade-marks for the 
Navajo Crafts Guild, the Seminole Crafts, and Northern Plains In- 
dians Crafts Association. Copyrights of trade-marks for other pro- 
ducing and marketing groups are pending. . 


' INDIANS ORGANIZE FOR HEALTH 


One of the more encouraging developments of the year has been 
the increasing participation of Indian communities in the health 
activities of the Indian Service. Health councils were organized by 
the Indians on a number of reservations, and these are now function- 
ing with marked enthusiasm for the task confronting them. In one 
instance a salaried board of health, the membership of which is en- 
tirely Indian, has been established. Such councils, in collaboration 
with health personnel and the superintendent of the agency, formulate 
modern health programs, recommend health legislation to their com- 
munities, and assist in presenting approved health policies and prac- 
tices to their people in such a way as to stimulate interest and win 
acceptance. 

Numerous ordinances, providing for the control of communicable 
diseases, have been passed by the health councils and approved by the 
tribes. This democratic approach to Indian health problems is highly 
significant, and there are indications that the movement will spread 
to other reservations during the coming year. 


SHORTAGE OF HEALTH PERSONNEL 


The growing determination of Indians to do something about. their 
own health problems is especially desirable in view of the critical 
shortage of health personnel. On January 1 of this year, there were 
73 vacancies for full-time physicians, 27 for part-time physicians, and 
188 for nurses. Some of these vacancies are filled by local temporary 
employment, so that, in most instances, the essential emergency services 
are still available. : 

Cadet Nurses are being assigned to Indian hospitals, with benefit 
to all concerned; and the facilities thus given to their training is a 
direct contribution to the war program. Arrangements have been 
completed for the affiliation of the new Tacoma Hospital with the 
School of Nursing at the University of Washington. — 
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Indian technicians and orderlies are being trained by Indian Serv- 
ice physicians and nurses to take the places of those now serving in 
the armed forces and to relieve medical personnel for more important 
duties. 


HEALTH SERVICES OF THE YEAR 


Exact tabulation of health service statistics for the fiscal year has 
not been completed, but the trend has not varied greatly from that of 
the preceding year. At that time the 94 hospitals operated by the 
Indian Service in the States and Alaska had 3,255 beds available for 
general cases and 1,214 for tuberculosis; 40,184 patients were admitted 
to the general hospitals for a total of 968,993 hospital days, and in 
addition, there were 4,739 tuberculosis patients given 393,859 days care. 

Considerable hospital care has been furnished to families of soldiers 
and sailors, in cooperation with the Maternal and Child Care Program 
of the Children’s Bureau. The intensive campaign to control and 
eradicate trachoma has continued, and during the year 2,232 cases 
were reported by the hospitals. The Bacillus Calmette Guerin or 
B. C. G. vaccination research project for the control of tuberculosis 
was carried on under extreme difficulties; but progress continued, 
and several reservations have reported 1 percent of known cases | 
hospitalized. 

Health conditions in Alaska, emphasized by the presence of war 
workers and the military, have been of great concern. At the close 
of the fiscal year, the Congress approved the transfer of a 150-bed 
hospital at Skagway from the Army to the Indian Service. If the 
necessary personnel can be obtained, the operation of this facility will 
contribute in large measure to the control of tuberculosis among a 
highly susceptible people. 

The most notable innovation by the Indian health service during 
the year was the beginning of a complete analysis of vital. statistics 
to determine accurately the Indian population served, birth and death 
rates, age distribution, causes of death and of morbidity, hospital 
utilization, economic status with its many implications, and other mat- 
ters necessary for efficient employment of funds and efforts. When the 
analysis is completed it should prove of great practical value to the 
various branches of the Indian Service. 


WELFARE ACTIVITIES 


Especial emphasis was placed upon a more constructive welfare 
program, beginning with aid to adult Indians in taking advantage 
of opportunities offered by the defense industries, and featuring pre- 
ventive and protective care for children, adolescents, the aged, and 
the incapacitated. Perhaps the greatest advancement in relief work 
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during the past year has been in the substitution of cash assistance 
for rations. 

There has been a continuing effort to gain full recognition of the 
Indians as citizens of their home counties and States, with the respon- 
sibilities as well as the privileges of other citizens. It is good to note 
that the State of Colorado, on January 1 last, began issuing assistance 
under the Social Security Act to needy Indians of the Consolidated 
Ute Reservation. Efforts are being made to have the Sac and Fox 
Indians of Iowa included in the State aid to dependent children 
program. : 

As throughout the Nation, there has been a considerable increase 
in juvenile delinquency, and in other problems traceable to faulty 
adjustments away from home, as well as in families disrupted by the 
absence of the father. Our program is planned to meet such situa- 
tions, continuing to stress adequate aid for the needy, wholesome 
recreation for the whole family, and particularly for adolescents. 
Careful attention is being given to the needs of returning servicemen 
and defense workers. 


AWARDS OF EXCELLENCE 


Four Indian Service employees, Mr. and Mrs. C. Foster Jones and 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Ralph Magee, received awards of excellence 
and meritorious promotions voted by the Interior Department’s Board 
of Suggestions. Mr. and Mrs. Jones, radio operator and teacher, 
respectively, on the island of Attu in the Aleutians, remained courage- 
ously at their posts after war was declared; and when Attu was taken 
by the Japanese in June 1942 they either became prisoners of war 
or lost their lives resisting the enemy. When Attu was retaken no 
trace of them was found and no word has been received from them, 
but it is hoped that they are alive and will return to their work after 
the war is over. Mr. and Mrs. Magee, holding similar positions on 
Atka, managed by heroic measures to evacuate the population of the 
island without loss just before the arrival of the Japanese, and they 
accompanied the Aleuts to temporary homes on the mainland. 


HOONAH VILLAGE BURNED 


Fire broke out in Hoonah Village, Alaska, on the evening of June 
14, when, according to reports, an Indian woman who was drying 
fish in a little stilt-supported house threw gasoline on the embers of 
her fire. A high wind spread the flames rapidly and about 70 
percent of the village was destroyed, leaving 350 persons homeless. 
One man lost his life. Coast Guard officers flew to the scene, and the 
Army, at the request of Indian Service officials, evacuated many of 
the homeless to Excursion Inlet, where barracks were available for 
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temporary shelter. The Red Cross, through the Sitka, Juneau, and 
Kechikan chapters, sent food and blankets. Planning was begun at 
once by the Indian Service, in cooperation with other Government 
agencies and the Army, for rebuilding and resettling the village. 


TRIBAL CLAIMS 


One of the important objectives to be obtained in the post-war 
period is the early settlement of Indian triba] claims against the 
United States, which, for patriotic reasons, have not been pressed dur- 
ing the war. 

The Indians look forward to the settlement of their claims as 4 
means for their economic advancement in the post-war period. The 
proceeds from favorable judgments will be used largely to acquire 
additional needed land, to build homes, and to develop land enter- 
prises. Consonant with this plan, legislation has been enacted to 
enable the Menominee Indians to acquire reservation lands in Wis- 
consin from the proceeds of the judgment rendered by the United 
States Court of Claims last February. Negotiations are being made 
for settlement of the claims of the California Indians by an appro 
priation to be used during the post-war period for the economic 
advancement of these Indians. 

The establishment of an Indian Claims Commission would relieve 
the Congress of the burden of considering each claim at a time when 
other matters of great moment will require attention. Also, such a 
commission would relieve the Court of Claims at a time when doubtless 
it will be overburdened with litigation. The Indian office has urged 
the creation of such a commission, and will continue to do so. 


INTER-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


In Mexico City, on April 18, 1944, the governing board of the Inter- 
American Institute of the Indian held its annual meeting, exactly 4 
years after the first great Congress of the Indians at Patzcuaro, Mex- 
ico. ‘Twelve republics have now united themselves with the Institute 
through treaty. They are: Mexico, El Salvador, Panama, Honduras. 
Nicaragua, Ecuador, Colombia, Peru, Costa Rica, Paraguay, the 
Dominican Republic, and the United States. Others are preparing 
to join in the movement. At the annual meeting, particular attention 
was given to the project of the National Indian Institutes of Panama. 
Nicaragua, and Ecuador, cooperating through the Inter-American 
Institute with the National Indian Tastitute of the United States, for 
the establishment of health work at the subprofessional level. This 
project includes a study of the feasibility of uniting modern health 
work with the work of native medicine men, and the organization of 
subprofessional health services in the necessary absence of a sufficient 
supply of doctors and nurses. 
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Attention was given, also, to the Indian personality project, carried 
out under the Inter-American Institute in Mexico. This project has 
been successful in using the services of many types of professional and 
lay workers, including Indians, and promises to be deeply revealing 
on both the administrative and psychological levels. It is an integra- 
tive study, paralleling that now going forward in our own Indian 
Service. 

On Indian Day, the purposes and hopes of the Institute were broad- 
cast throughout Mexico, Central America, and northern South Amer- 
ica, through speeches by Dr. Manuel Gamio, Director of the Institute, 
Senor Isidro Candia, the Director of the Indian Service of Mexico, 
and Commissioner Collier, who had been reelected as chairman of the 
governing board. 


MISSION TO EL SALVADOR 


During his visit to El] Salvador last summer, Mr. Ernest E. Maes, 
Secretary of the National Indian Institute, was much impressed with 
the program set up there by the Confederation of Rural Credit Funds. 
As our Indian Service has been greatly interested in developing a self- 
liquidating agricultural system for Indian farmers, Mr. Maes felt that 
someone should be sent to El Salvador for the purpose of studying 
the program there in operation. 

Mr. David C. Dozier, a young Santa Clara Pueblo Indian employed 
at the United Pueblos Agency in Albuquerque, was chosen for the 
mission, which he performed during February with profit to all con- 
cerned. In sending Mr. Dozier on this mission, the National Indian 
Institute was fulfilling its function of developing collaboration among 

*Latin-American countries and our own country in the solution of 
Indian problems. 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


The fiscal year 1943 marked the end of 11 years during which there 
had been a tremendous release of long-dormant Indian energy, a vigor- 
ous functioning of inherent Indian democracy, and a rebuilding of 
the shrunken Indian landed estate. It was necessary to know how 
much progress Indians had made during those 10 years in the direction 
of democratic self-control and economic self-sufficiency, and what 
might best be done to safeguard and improve Indian organization and 
economy for the trying test of the post-war period. 

For 2 years research, designed in its end result to criticize and im- 
plement policy and administration in Indian Service, has gone for- 
ward in 11 contrasting communities in 5 contrasting tribes. The 
Committee on Human Development, of the University of Chicago, 
and specialists from a number of other institutions, have contributed 


indispensably. These studies have used integratively the instruments 
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of discovery of anthopology, psychology, ecology, and t-: 
The initial results are now in process of publication or reaty! 
press. Information acquired by these studies and the prat. . 
perience of Indian Service administrators, augmented by ae-. : 
with experts in personnel and public administration, whi » :- 
in the coming months to produce critiques of Indian adi... +>: 
which well may prove far reaching and practicable for toes 
tration of native groups. 

These intensive researches and their practical utilization a> 
fluent with the production, service-wide but less intensive, of 
factually based post-war plans by the Service personnel ari *— 
dians in all jurisdictions of the Service. Early in the Sa - 
Indians and field employees were requested to review pas a ° 
plishments and present conditions; to analyze the social. «> - 
political, and administrative problems of each tribe or group: v 
the basis of such an analysis to consider the future relations ‘+ 
tribe or group to the Federal Government, to the States and ow 
and to the non-Indian population. 

It was realized that the basic resources of nearly all tree + 
inadequate; that the enlargement of resources and their eff 2. 
by Indians presented many difficult problems; and that tie fc - 
ing of the reorganized tribes as civic or corporate bodies was tr 
of much improvement. 

In response to this call of a year ago for the gathering ard i277 
tation of facts, opinions, and suggestions, 64 detailed proper ° 
post-war programs, dealing with the problems of 120 tr.:e + 
groups, have been submitted. These proposed prograne 3a** 
being carefully analyzed and revised. Upon approval in t«: > 
forms, they will serve as maps whereby the Indian trites ar: 
concerned, in cooperation with the Department and with the ~: 
of the Congress, can determine definite courses which will }4: » 
to the common goal of self-sufficiency and harmonious 1.74 
with the national life. 


Division of Territories 


And Island Possessions 


BENJAMIN W. THoron, Director 


HE magnificent accomplishments of the armed forces in freeing 
Alaska of the Japanese invaders, relieving Hawaii of the proba- 
bility of attack, and virtually clearing the Caribbean area of the sub- 
marine menace, point to the necessity for developing a post-war pro- 
gram by the Division of Territories and Island Possessions. It has, 
however, been unable to make much progress because of the reduction of 
its appropriation necessitating reduction in staff at a time when many 
new problems must be met. The action of Congress in still further 
reducing the 1945 budget leaves the Division in a desperate situation. 
The Division of Territories has been keenly aware that the position 
of Alaska is one of national strategic importance. Public interest has 
been greatly stimulated as a result of war activities, the building of 
the Alaska Highway, and various articles in the press and magazines. 
As a consequence, inquiries from servicemen and civilians relative to 
post-war opportunities have flooded the Division. In cooperation 
with the General Land Office and other bureaus an effort has been made 
to supply information that is factual and will be helpful to settlers 
desiring to build their future on the new frontier. The development 
of an Alaskan program by coordinating the work of the various 
bureaus within the Department is essential and the Division has tried 
to make a start on this. Hospitals for the treatment of tuberculosis 
among both white and native populations are urgently needed. Nego- 
tiations are now under way to have the military facilities which are 
no longer considered necessary for the treatment of war casualties, 
transferred for the use of the civilian population. The disposition 
of other surplus military property and equipment to Federal and terri- 
torial civilian agencies can be of great permanent value, where its sale 
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to dealers and speculators for cash as salvage will lead to much greater 
Federal expenditure in the future. 

The Alaska Railroad continues to do heavy duty for military and 
civilian needs. In spite of manpower shortages and difficulty in secur- 
ing equipment, every effort has been made to improve the roadbed, 
bridges, and rolling stock. The Division has worked in close coopera- 
tion with the War Manpower Commission and the War Department to 
recruit help, and with the Office of Defense Transportation and the 
War Production Board to secure priorities for materials and 
equipment. 

Since the changed military situation in Alaska during the summer 
of 1943, the need for governmental] stockpiles of food for civilians no 
longer exists. Liquidation of these stocks has been proceeding in an 
orderly and businesslike manner, through sales to the trade, other 
agencies, and to the Army and Navy, and is rapidly nearing completion. 

The Morningside Hospital at Portland, Oreg., where insane resi- 
dents of Alaska are cared for, was inspected, and conditions were 
found to be satisfactory. 

The position of Hawaii has changed from a defense outpost to a 
base for offense. As a springboard for the South Pacific, it still has 
all of the problems of a war theater. Civilians feel the pinch of hovs- 
ing and shipping shortages. Although martial law remained in force, 
conferences were held between this Department and the War, Navy, 
and Justice Departments, looking to the complete restoration of civil 
affairs to civil authorities and some relaxations of military controls 
were obtained. The validity of the trial of civilians by provost courts 
was challenged in the Federal District Court. Both Federal judges 
ruled against the military, and appeals were taken to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals at San Francisco, but had not been argued by the end of 
the year.’ 

The Division, working in cooperation with the Hawaiian Housing 
Authority, was successful in securing an interim housing program 
providing for 250 publicly financed dwelling units and 500 privately 
financed dwelling units. This allotment was predicated largely on the 
availability of manpower and matériel. While it does not begin to 
meet the need, we hope that a more extensive program may be under- 
tuken in the coming year. The Territorial Office of Civilian Defense, 
which has done an outstanding job in instructing civilians in all 
phases of defense activities, has discontinued many of its branches. 
However, it maintains a skeleton force and its employees, both paid 
and voluntary, demonstrated their training in a recent serious ex- 
plosion and plane crash. By rigid control of expenditures it still 


1 By proclamation of the President dated October 19, 1944, martial law was terminated 
and the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus was restored, effective Cetober 24, 1944. 
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retained a sufficient balance of the appropriation made in January 
1942 to carry through the 1945 fiscal year. 

Of outstanding interest and importance to the possible future rela- 
tionship between Puerto Rico and the continental United States was 
the meeting of the President’s Advisory Committee to draft recom- 
mendations for revising the Island’s Organic Act with a view to 
granting to the people an increased measure of control over their 
local affairs, including the popular election of their Governor. The 
committee consisting of four Puerto Ricans and four continentals 
under the chairmanship of the Secretary of the Interior met in Wash- 
ington for 3 weeks in July and August and drafted a bill providing 
for election of the Governor by the people, appointment of the justices 
of the Supreme Court and of all department heads by the Governor, 
together with other amendments to the Organic Act consistent with 
these provisions and increasing local self-government. The bill was 
transmitted by the President to Congress. It passed the Senate with 
numerous amendments, but has not yet been taken up by the Insular 
Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives. 

The Civilian Food Reserve unit of the Division of Territories, work- 
ing with the Office of Distribution of the War Food Administration, 
during the year procured and shipped to Puerto Rico and to the Virgin 
Islands a total of 479,715 tons of foodstuffs, feeds, and fertilizers. 
There were ample supplies of basic commodities and the prices during 
the year were stabilized in a very satisfactory manner. 

In line with our expressed policy after discussion with our Trade 
Advisory Committee, 41 food and feed commodities, involving ap- 
proximately 8,000 tons monthly, were returned from governmental 
procurement to the regular trade channels. The return of additional 
commodities is being made as rapidly as there is assurance that ade- 
quate supplies can be maintained at reasonable prices. 

While shipping to Puerto Rico was still severely restricted, the 
supply situation was met satisfactorily, considering the prevailing 
wartime conditions, through the continuance of governmental control 
of shipping space as described in last year’s report. 

The complete lack of war industries in Puerto Rico, the cessation of 
military construction, a severe drought that reduced sugar production 
materially, and the discontinuance of the work relief program of the 
Federal Works Agency all aggravated the Island’s unemployment © 
problem. The Insular Government immediately appropriated funds 
for direct and work relief. Induction into the armed services of more 
than 25,000 men also helped to relieve conditions. The Division 
assisted in working out plans in conjunction with the War Manpower 
Commission and the Governor’s office to bring several thousand Puerto 
Ricans to the mainland to relieve the manpower shortage in war in- 
dustries. The War Manpower Commission did not obtain the neces- 
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sary appropriation to finance their transportation, but over 2,500 
Puerto Ricans have come, some paying their own way and seeking 
employment individually, others transported at the expense of em- 
ployers who contracted for their services through the War Manpower 
Commission. 

Steady progress is being made by the Puerto Rico Development 
Co. in the introduction of new industries to supplement the Island's 
agricultural economy. Private interests are constructing a coconut 
fiber bag plant, and a leather goods manufacturer has begun operations 
in the west end of the Island. Continental industrialists are show- 
ing increased interest in the Island. The Division and the Develop- 
ment Co. have not only aided those firms which have begun operations 
in the past year but have encouraged those who are looking to the 
Island as a possible post-war base for branch plants in which to man- 
ufacture goods for South and Central American trade. 

During the year the President issued an Executive order which 
places on the Secretary of the Interior responsibility for coordinating 
the policies and activities of all Federal civil agencies in Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. Most of the agencies have cooperated effec- 
tively with the Division of Territories with a resultant improvement 
in the services provided in the Islands. The reduced appropriation 
for personnel in the Division has made it impossible to make this co- 
ordination fully effective. 

In the fiscal year full or partial settlements have been received or 
agreements reached in 530 cases of hurricane relief loans, with collec- 
tions totaling $135,835.05, as compared with a total of 852 adjusted 
in the preceding 4 years. New procedures have been instituted to ex- 
pedite the settlement of these loans. Small debts of farmers living 
in isolated mountain areas have been handled expeditiously through 
the Agricultural Extension Service of the University of Puerto Rico. 

The need for molasses for munitions production made it necessary 
for the War Production Board to establish quotas for the importation 
of beverage cane spirits from foreign countries and for the production 
of the same product in American Caribbean possessions. The Division 
energetically presented the case for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
at conferences of the interested agencies. The resulting quotas, while 
not fully satisfactory, have permitted the operation of the distilling 
industry in these islands at something less than 50 percent of capacity. 
The effect on the revenues and employment will be very noticeable 
in the coming fiscal year unless the restrictions are removed. 

The failure of Congress to appropriate the salary of a Government 
Secretary for the Virgin Islands, upon which office the Governor's 
duties devolve in his absence, resulted in that position remaining 
vacant from the time of the resignation of Robert Morss Lovett. This 
has resulted in an enormous burden on the small administrative staff 
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of the Virgin Islands Government and the restoration of this position 
is essential. After the Federal Works Agency work program was 
liquidated at the end of November 1943, a bill was introduced in 
Congress containing a program of specified public works. Hearings 
have been held by the House Committee on Insular Affairs but no 
further action has been taken. 

The Virgin Islands Co. enjoyed a prosperous year. The Bethlehem 
sugar factory, which had been rehabilitated with Public Works Ad- 
ministration funds, was put in full operation for the first time in 
14 years and 33,200 tons of sugarcane were ground. It is expected 
that the operation of this mill will bring about increased cane planting 
and so add to the income of the small farmers of the islands. __ 

As a result of the responsibility of the Department for matters 
affecting Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, the Division has par- 
ticipated actively in the work of the Anglo-American Caribbean Com- | 
mission. Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands were represented by 
their own delegates at the first West Indian Conference held at Bar- 
bados, March 21-30. The Director also attended as an adviser to the 
American Commissioners. The interchange of information and ideas 
among the people and officials of the various islands may well lead 
to a better understanding of the community of their problems and to 
trade relationships that will be extremely beneficial to the whole area. 

Although the Philippines are still under enemy control, concern 
for their future is evidenced by the approval in November 1943 of a 
bill relating to their rehabilitation, a joint resolution of Congress rela- 
tive to the establishment of an independent government after the 
enemy has been driven out and the approval of a joint rehabilitation 
commission to study and make recommendations on post-war problems. 
Certain fiscal responsibilities continued to be exercised by the Division, 
but because of the failure of Congress to appropriate funds it was 
not possible to make any constructive preparation for the time when 
the Commonwealth Government returns to the islands. 

A more detailed report of activities in each area follows: 


TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Although the last Japanese on Alaskan soil was exterminated or 
had fled in the summer of 1943, Alaska still retained on June 30, 1944, 
its status as a combat area. What military activity there was, how- 
ever, had been transferred to the Aleutian chain. Civilian travel 
control, censorship, and other military restrictions still remained. 

Recognition of the present and future military importance of Alaska 
has come with the establishment by the Army of the Alaskan Depart- 
ment to supersede the former Alaska Defense Command, commanded 
from San Francisco, and establishment by the Navy of the Seventeenth 
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Naval District to supersede the Alaska Sector of the Thirteenth Naval 
District, commanded from Seattle. Both of these new commands have 
their headquarters in Alaska. 

A similar recognition of Alaska’s importance and of its special 
character in a different field—and one of the greatest economic im- 
portance—came with the establishment of the ‘Territory as region 6 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service under its own Regional Director with 
headquarters at Juneau. Under the Regional Director, a fishery man- 
agement supervisor and a game management supervisor superintend 
the vast natural resources in their respective fields. 

The establishment of an Alaska regional office in Anchorage of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board is likewise a recognition of the great impor- 
tance and potential growth of civil aviation in the Territory. 

In the War-bond drive Alaska maintained its record of surpassing 
its quotas and of leading the Nation. In the Fourth War Loan, 
Alaska raised 202 percent of its quota. In second place was the other 
Pacific Territory, Hawaii, with 175 percent. This record is all the 
more striking since, while Alaska was the only political entity to sub- 
scribe more than double its quota, only two States exceeded their 
quotas by as much as 50 percent. ‘ 

Although the Territory had made no. provision up to the end of 
the fiscal year for a planning or development commission to formulate 
a post-war construction program, both to meet the Territory’s needs 
and to provide for the returning veterans, a start has been made by 
the Governor’s office which has requested individual communities to 
study their needs and to submit desired projects with approximate 
cost estimates. To date requests for projects totaling $23,050,500 
have been received from the following Alaska towns: Anchorage, 
Craig, Cordova, Douglas, Fairbanks, Haines, Juneau, Kodiak, Ketchi- 
kan, Nome, Petersburg, Sitka, Skagway, Seward, Unalaska, Valdez, 
Wrangell, and Whittier. Estimated costs for post-war projects sub- 
mitted thus far by Territorial and Federal agencies total $36,434,625. 
These estimates have been submitted by The Alaska Railroad, the 
Alaska Road Commission, the Forest Service, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the Office of Indian Affairs, the Public Roads Administration, 
the Territorial Department of Education, the Territorial Department 
of Health, the University of Alaska, the Department of Justice and 
the Post Office Department. Post-war planning for Alaska is, how- 
ever, far behind what it should be, especially in comparison with 
other political units—virtually every State in the Union having long 
since established its planning and development commissions. 

While war continues to be, in Alaska, as elsewhere under the flag, 
the overshadowing fact, Alaskans have in the last year become acutely 
and increasingly aware of another insidious enemy within. It is the 
“White Plague.” The incidence of tuberculosis has long been high in 
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Alaska, approximately twice that in the 48 States, with correspond- 
ingly high mortality. Apparently the disease is on the increase. The 
last, the Sixteenth Territorial Legislature was the first to indicate the 
awakening local interest in this peril by appropriating $25,000 for the 
Territorial Department of Health for the hospitalization of tubercular 
patients. But since the health authorities estimate that there are at 
least 2,000 active cases in the Territory that require hospitalization— 
for only 5 percent of which hospital beds are available—this is only 
“a drop in the bucket.” Efforts during the last year to secure the 
construction with Federal funds of additional hospitals for tubercu- 
losis have failed, because new construction requires military endorse- 
ment. Attempts to secure from the Alaskan Department of the Army 
one or more of the various new hospitals constructed for war pur- 
poses and closed as the military situation changed and the war moved 
westward, were likewise unsuccessful. Fortunately, however, the 
Northwest Service Command, which had jurisdiction over a small por- 
tion of southeastern Alaska, took a different attitude and was agree- 
able to the transfer of the abandoned military hospital at Skagway 
for the purpose. At the close of the fiscal year authority was obtained 
for the transfer of that hospital to this Department and an appropria- 
tion was made by Congress to finance the operation of the hospital 
for native tuberculosis patients, at least until the next Territorial 
Legislature, convening in 1945, could determine its desires and re- 
sponsibilities in the matter, and make provision for operation of the 
hospital for all civilian tuberculosis sufferers. 


THE ALASKA ROAD COMMISSION 


The Alaska Road Commission has worked under difficulties due to 
shortage of labor and equipment but it has succeeded in keeping the 
main highways in passable condition to meet civilian as well as mili- 
tary traffic demands. The Glenn Highway was kept open through- 
out the winter. Maintenance work on the Alaska portion of the 
Alaska Highway was transferred from the Army to the Road Com- 
mission at the close of the year. 

Reconstruction and improvement work on the Richardson High- 
way, necessary to make it suitable for the heavy truck traffic to which 
it was subjected was continued to the limit of available funds. Sev- 
eral new steel spans were substituted for weak and inadequate wooden 
bridges and trestles. No new mileage was constructed. 


ALASKA RURAL REHABILITATION CORPORATION 


The Matanuska Valley project has shown notable improvement. 
The total area of cleared land is over 6,000 acres, of which 4,000 are in 
cultivation. The Army and increased civilian population of central 
Alaska have created good markets for all products of the valley. 
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The farmer’s cooperative is now supplying all of the fresh nm ix 
cream used in Anchorage and is in sound financial condition s 
eral of the original colonists have paid their indebtedness in f. oc 
repayments generally are more satisfactory than formerly. We. 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, the Board of Directur: + 
to eliminate all restrictions contained in land contracts when fu. + 
ment is received and to issue fee simple deeds. Several trat- 1. 
doned by or repossessed from original purchasers have been si! 37 -r 
settlers. The Matanuska Colony is well on the road to be «-; 
thriving community of hard working, successful farmers and: + 
makers, fully justifying the sponsorship of the project by the Fer~ 
Government. Agricultural development in the Kenai Penasco 
in the Tanana Valley is also showing progress. 


THE ALASKA RAILROAD 


Operations of the Alaska Railroad were the most succesf = - 
history. For the second successive year, the volume of beth fr 
und passenger traffic exceeded all previous records. Net tenn - 
revenue freight carried were more than four and one-half t:: «= 
volume in 1939, and passenger miles were more than twice t. «. 
1939, the last year before war activities affected transportation 

Shortage of skilled manpower continued as the most serious + {714 
ing problem throughout the year. The Railway Operating Basu 
loaned by the War Department on a reimbursable basis, cont: —.. 
render valuable assistance throughout the year. Neverthe. = 
railroad was handicapped by a continuing shortage of qual t~ : 
sonnel, especially in its repair shops at Anchorage. Strocg °=° 
were continued throughout the year, with assistance of the Aai 
Department of the Army and the United States Employment ¥> > 
to recruit civilian personnel ‘in the States. The results of tices 
tivities have been only partially successful. A comparatle + 
situation prevailed in Alaska’s coal mines. However. the E-ka X° 
operated by the railroad, produced 67,300 tons of coal. 

New construction included an addition to the Ancherage r= 
house, a new engine house at Fairbanks, and extensions to $1 55> 
a number of stations, totaling approximately 13,000 feet. A: ¢ 
tensive tie renewal program was carried on throughout the =:-" 
months of the fiscal year and extensive ballasting was undertas 
the Whittier line and at other points. Efforts to improve the <2 
ard of maintenance were, however, limited by shortage of mavp * 

To provide adequate wartime transportation it Was neesa7" 
purchase much additional rolling stock and equipment, mos cf t-- 
unfortunately had to be second-hand. 

The Whittier Cut-Off has been in full operation through ct 3 
year with the result that the railroad has been able to handz 8 2 
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increase in the volume of freight traffic without a corresponding in- 
crease in existing equipment and with approximately the same number 
of employees. Two new Diesel locomotives were purchased for opera- 
tion on the Anchorage-Whittier line in lieu of providing forced draft 
ventilating systems in the tunnels necessary for operation of steam 
locomotives. Many of the terminal facilities at Whittier were com- 
pleted and turned over to the railroad for operation. 

River boat service on the Yukon and Tanana Rivers was maintained 
throughout the summer season. The river fleet was augmented by the 
transfer from the War Department of the steamer Barry K, and the 
loan of two barges. Also a new 300-ton barge was completed and 
placed in service. The amount of river freight handled increased 
approximately 10 percent, totaling 15,412 tons. 

The McKinley Park Hotel was not operated by the railroad, as it 
has been turned over to the Army for the duration of the war as a 
recreation center for the Alaskan Department. Groups of officers and 
men from outlying posts are given the opportunity of spending a 
week’s leave at the park. 


TERRITORY OF HAWATITI 


During the fiscal year Hawaii continued to accommodate all of its’ 
governmental and its commercial and industrial facilities to the main- 
tenance of internal security and to the military effort centered in these 
islands. Planning for the future necessarily has been subordinated, 
but it has not been neglected. ) 

The Governor established a post-war planning division of the De- 
partment of Public Works and an advisory board to assist this divi- 
sion. This agency is coordinating all other local efforts to formulate 
plans and policies involving the development of Hawaii’s natural and 
human resources and the expansion of its facilities to the highest 
attainable degree of usefulness to itself and to the Nation. 

The operating experience of agencies created under the Governor’s 
emergency powers to meet war-created problems has provided a record 
which should be of great value in establishing future legislative poli- 
cles. Citizens, trained as wardens and as auxiliary police and fire- 
fighters and defense corps, are unified and alert to the requirements 
of community safety. 

The problems which have had to be surmounted in connection with 
the control and development of food production and importation, and 
the procurement locally and from the mainland of other essential 
civilian commodities, have emphasized our dependence upon regular 
trans-Pacific shipping facilities and the necessity for future expansion 
of local production for local use. 

Widespread development of community interest in mosquito and 
rodent control and in other public health security measures fostered 
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by the various territorial, Federal and municipal ageficies involved, 
will pay dividends for years to come. Dengue fever, which became 
epidemic about the beginning of the fiscal year, was under control 
at its end. The disease was probably brought here from the western 
Pacific, which emphasizes the necessity for the intensification of pro- 
tective measures (including embargoes against and quarantine of ani- 
mals) designed to prevent airborne passenger and freight transport 
from bringing to Hawaii or to the continent human or other diseases 
which are prevalent in areas to our west. 

Two new public health centers, constructed with Federal funds, 
were opened during the year. Lanham Act funds also helped to pro- 
vide additions to Hawali’s general and mental hospitalization facili- 
ties. At least one of the hospitals established as part of the emergency 
medical service will remain as a community asset at the end of the 
war. Plans exist to continue the emergency blood bank on a perma- 
nent basis. Compulsory “booster” injections of typhoid vaccine, the 
_ second since Pear] Harbor, provided immunization which should tend 
to keep down this disease in the future. 

Construction had started on two new refuse incinerators in Hono- 
lulu, partly financed with Federal funds, and the municipal govern- 
ment was in the midst of a survey of sewerage requirements which 
should, prior to the war’s end, produce final plans for the complete 
sewering of Hawaii’s capital city. 

Some progress was made toward solution of the continuing acute 
housing problem and efforts are continuing. All agencies concerned 
are endeavoring to tie in relief of current conditions with post-war 
plans for slum clearance and orderly community development. 

All major territorial seaports and harbor facilities and all airports 
continue to be operated under the direction of the military authorities, 
but payment for the use of territorial wharves is now being made by 
the Army and Navy. Extensive reconstruction and repair of harbor 
facilities will be necessary at the war’send. Substantial improvements 
have been made to major airports by the armed forces. Plans for 
continuation of these improvements are being prepared. Highway 
maintenance; i. e., prevention of total disintegration, continued to 
be a major problem and reconstruction will afford a major source of 
post-war employment if efforts to secure war damage reimbursement 
are successful. The Territorial government urges strongly that since 
the deterioration of the highways is due to their use by vehicles of 
the armed forces of a weight and character for which they were not 
built, those services should be obliged to finance their reconstruction. 
New construction, except for the Pearl Harbor Road, was confined to 
military access roads financed by Federal funds. 

Large park and other recreational areas are still devoted to active 
military use. Plans are ready for coordinating the extensive restora- 
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tion work which will be necessary with further improvement and ex- 
tension of these areas. | 

Hawaii's teen-age citizens again cheerfully assisted in the produc- 
tion of its vital crops. Retail and other business remained at a 
relatively high level in spite of acute manpower shortages and con- 
tinued curtailment of shipping space. Tax collections, both Federal 
and local, and bank deposits and postal receipts increased over the 
previous year. Territorial and county bonded indebtedness is being 
reduced, which will increase post-war borrowing capacity. Previously 
established rationing and price control procedures continued to be 
effective. Control of commercial rents was effected by a Defense 
Act rule. 

Territorial, municipal, and Federal departments and agencies, as 
well as the post-war planning division and certain committees, are 
formulating plans for the reassimilation into Hawaii’s economy of 
her returning servicemen. 

Administration of Hawaii’s civilian affairs by civilian agencies, 
existing under the authority of law, was further extended during the 
year. 


PUERTO RICO 


The year has seen the tides of war recede from Puerto Rico but the 
effects of the crucial danger period of 1942 are still noticeable. In 
spite of this it is not possible to relax in vigilance as Puerto Rico’s 
life blood flows through arteries of ships. So long as the war is on, 
the possibility of the diversion of ships for our invasion needs or of a 
final desperate attempt by the enemy to destroy our commerce through 
a renewed submarine campaign, necessitates Puerto Rican prepared- 
ness to keep its people from starvation. 

Unlike the continental United States, the war has brought little 
benefit to the people of Puerto Rico with the exception of increased 
revenues from rum. Even this has been a mixed blessing as it has 
been used as a reason for reducing Federal aid to the Island and for 
proposals to change the fiscal relationships that have existed for over 
40 years. The Federal Works Agency liquidated its work relief pro- 
gram on the island on November 30, 1948, and the Insular War Emer- 
gency program financed by these internal-revenue taxes carried on the 
task of providing work for the island’s unemployed. Military con- 
struction dwindled during the year until at the present time there 
is virtually none. The unemployment created by the completion of 
this work has been partially offset by increased inductions into the: 
armed services, although the benefits do not always go to the same 
families. The short sugar crop of this year meant less work for 
many thousands of workers. No war industries are located in Puerto 
Rico although plans are being formulated to utilize the needle-work 
trades in the manufacture of garments for the liberated peoples of 
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the world under the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration program. 

Keen interest is always displayed in politics in Puerto Rico, but 
with the approach of the elections in November, the battle cries of 
the opposing forces become almost deafening. The annual session 
of the insular legislature which started in February was unfruitful 
because of the impasse between the Senate and the Lower House, and 
only legislation of minor importance was passed. One very serious 
result of the deadlock was the failure to pass a bill appropriating addi- 
tional funds for relief and work projects. This has led to litigation 
to test the applicability of section 34 of the Organic Act which pro- 
vides for the automatic reenactment of appropriations in the event 
of a deadlock. 

Puerto Rico has followed with passionate interest, the proceedings 
of both the Senate and House committees which are considering the 
proposed changes in the Organic Act. 


AGRICULTURE 


A prolonged and severe drought, the worst on record, had a serious 
effect on all crops. Sugar production, the biggest employer of labor, 
dropped from a normal of over 1,000,000 tons to 728,000 tons because 
of the previous year’s fertilizer shortage and the drought. The Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Agency will make deficiency payments to grow- 
ers for crop losses due to the drought. The quality and yield of to- 
bacco were both adversely affected. 

The effects of delayed and lost planting on many root and vegetable 
crops will be felt for some time to come. For a time this spring 
‘there was a relative shortage of locally grown vegetables and these 
were of an inferior quality. 


INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


The manner in which a limitation on the production of rum in 
Puerto Rico was imposed as a consideration to Cuba to make its mo- 
lasses available for industrial alcohol production created a very bad 
impression in Puerto Rico. Although recent partial relaxation of the 
limitation similar to that granted Cuba at the same time has helped 
to relieve this situation, almost the entire quota for the calendar year 
had been produced by midsummer and the resulting unemployment 
and loss of revenue for the fiscal year 1945 are viewed with alarm. 

Slow but steady progress is being made in the introduction of new 
industries. The glass plant, under construction by a subsidiary of 
the Puerto Rico Development Co., ran into unforeseeable wartime 
delays but is now rapidly nearing completion. The ceramics plant 
is functioning well and plans are formulated for expanding its 
operations into other types of clay products. Construction of the 
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saperboard factory has been started and plans are virtually complete 
for the wallboard mill. A proposed spinning and weaving mill for 
soarse fabrics and sugar bags is still in the planning stage. Private 
interests are about ready to start operation of a coconut fiber bag 
plant which is being completed at Mayaguez and a leather goods 
manufacturer is now operating in Cabo Rojo. 

While many types of consumer goods are either nonexistent or 
scarce, the variety and quantity of goods on merchant shelves has 
shown a steady increase. Generally, merchants have suffered little 
or no financial loss despite shortages of goods because of higher 
than normal profit margins. | 

LABOR 


There has been considerable unrest in labor ranks this year, par- 
ticularly in the sugar industry. The time lost in strikes, however, 
has not been higher than usual. The two principal unions are 
engaged in a struggle to determine which will be the bargaining 
agent for the sugar workers. The Insular Labor Relations Board 
with the assistance of technical advisers lent by the National Labor 
Relations Board has held hearings on the question of an election 
among the workers to settle the issue. 


THE CONSUMER AND THE Cost OF LIVING 


The War Food Administration, the Department of the Interior, 
the War Shipping Administration, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and agencies of the insular government have effectively co- 
operated to see that Puerto Rico was supplied with its basic needs 
and that prices did not skyrocket. Wages have increased in Puerto 
Rico during the war period but have not kept pace with the increased 
costs of living. The purchasing power of the wage earner’s dollar 
of March 1941 has dropped to 71 cents and on some items such as 
food and clothing to 6614 cents. However, virtually no change has 
occurred in the purchasing power of the dollar in over a year and 
further devaluation of the dollar has been successfully blocked. 

The total dry cargo tonnage for civilian use received during the 
12-month period ending June 30, 1944, was 875,839 short tons, com- 
pared with 636,330 short tons received during the 12-month period 
ending June 30, 1943. 

In accordance with previously announced policy, the procurement 
of many types of foodstuffs as well as animal feeds has been returned 
to private channels as fast as supply conditions warranted. The 
transfer of responsibility in most instances was accomplished without 
serious disturbance of distribution. The increase in available ship- 
ping tonnage has also permitted the importation of numerous articles 
which were of a less essential nature but desired by the people to 
be resumed. 
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THe FUTURE 


Undoubtedly, the rate of revenue that Puerto Rico has received 
from internal revenue taxes will decline appreciably as beverage 
alcohol production increases in the States. Plans have been made 
to use the surpluses now in the Treasury for the permanent benefit 
of economic and social conditions on the island. It has been in- 
possible during the war to obtain the building materials and supplies 
to do the seriously needed work on schools, housing, sanitation and 
hospitals. Plans for all of these have been prepared and this work 
can start as soon as material is available. 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


This year saw the application to the Virgin Islands, for the first 
time, of the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940. As this 
act was not heretofore applied to the Virgin Islands, registration of 
Virgin Islands youth for service in the armed forces of the United 
States was not accomplished until the President of the United States 
by proclamation dated October 26, 1943, directed the registration of 
all male citizens of the United States not previously registered. 
Registration of Virgin Islanders began in November 1943. The first 
induction call was made in June 1944. At the close of the fiscal year 
there were 2,185 registrants in the age group 18-44 under the juris- 
diction of the St. Thomas local board and 1,475 under the jurisdiction 
of the St. Croix local board. In the first call for 200 inductees, 149 
were supplied from St. Thomas and 62 from St. Croix, all of whom 
were volunteers for Immediate induction. 

The financial condition of both municipalities improved materially 
during the year, especially in the municipality of St. Thomas and St. 
John where income taxes yielded $1,295,380.50 as compared with 
$465,447.76 in the preceding fiscal year, an increase of 178.3 percent. 

In the municipality of St. Croix income tax collections were $114,- 
&36.45 as compared with $46,977.22 in the preceding fiscal year, an 
increase of 144.45 percent. Total revenues of this municipality 
amounted to $262,684.89 as compared with $194,440.62 in the preceding 
year, an increase of 35 percent. This tremendous increase in revenue 
from income taxes is attributable primarily to the prosperity of the 
rum manufacturing business as well as the increased rates and lower 
exemptions. | 

The municipality of St. Thomas and St. John, with its surplus 
revenues, created a hospital building fund with a deposit of $200,000; 
a high school building fund of $50,000; a sewer system fund of 
$150,000; a reserve fund of $100,000; and a scholarship fund of $10,000. 
Almost $300,000 of these funds were invested in War Savings bonds. 
In spite of increased revenues the municipality of St. Croix still re- 
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quired a congressional appropriation to meet the deficit in its treasury, 
even though municipal services have continued at a minimum. 

The withdrawal of the Work Projects Administration of the Fed- 
eral Works Agency from the Virgin Islands in December 1943 left a 
considerable number of unfinished projects. It also eliminated relief 
employment for approximately 1,500 persons. Projects for nursery 
schools, school lunches, sewing, health, and vegetable growing projects, 
formerly operated by the Work Projects Administration, were taken 
over and operated by the Municipal Governments from December 
1948 to June 1944. With the curtailment of employment on defense 
construction projects in St. Thomas during the closing months of the | 
fiscal year, unemployment conditions were accentuated. In St. Croix 
there was considerable unemployment until the Virgin Islands Co. 
opened the cane harvesting season late in February which continued 
well into the month of May. It is estimated that there are at the 
present time between 1,500 and 2,000 unemployed employables in 
the Virgin Islands. For a small portion of these, employment will be 
provided on municipal projects made possible by the increase in 
income taxes on largely increased distilleries’ profits. 

Legislation was introduced in Congress for extension to the Virgin 
Islands of the benefits of those titles of the Social Security Act pro- 
viding for old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the 
blind, maternal and child welfare and public-health work. As Amer- 
ican citizens, Virgin Islanders should share equally with continental 
citizens in the benefits of this act. Certainly there are few spots 
under the American flag which so desperately need these aids. No 
action has been taken on this bill beyond hearings held by a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Finance Committee. 

The Agricultural Experiment Station continued its efforts to im- 
prove farming practices and livestock for the farmers of the Islands. 
For years the policy of the station has been to provide extension and 
demonstration services. Experimentation has been reduced to a mini- 
mum. Limited appropriations have prevented an adequate broaden- 
ing of the scope of its usefulness. It is proposed to request sufficient 
funds to carry out a real program of agricultural extension which 
includes growing and distributing various kinds of vegetable slips, 
importing and selling vegetable seeds, growing of field corn for seed 
distribution, using station equipment. for land preparation for small 
farmers, classroom lectures and field demonstrations in agriculture, 
instruction by staff members in better methods of planting and culti- | 
vation processes, breeding and selling of purebred animals to improve 
the breeds on the Islands and free veterinary service. 

For many consecutive years, municipal departmental operations in 
the Islands, particularly on St. Croix, have been below reasonable 


standards. Employees have been underpaid. Buildings have de- 
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THE FUTURE 


Undoubtedly, the rate of revenue that Puerto Rico has received 
from internal revenue taxes will decline appreciably as beverage 
alcohol production increases in the States. Plans have been made 
to use the surpluses now in the Treasury for the permanent benefit 
of economic and social conditions on the island. It has been im- 
possible during the war to obtain the building materials and supplies 
to do the seriously needed work on schools, housing, sanitation and 
hospitals. Plans for all of these have been prepared and this work 
can start as soon as material is available. 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS , 


This year saw the application to the Virgin Islands, for the first 
time, of the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, As this 
act was not heretofore applied to the Virgin Islands, registration of 
Virgin Islands youth for service in the armed forces of the United 
States was not accomplished until the President of the United States 
by proclamation dated October 26, 1943, directed the registration of 
all male citizens of the United States not previously registered. 
Registration of Virgin Islanders began in November 1943. The first 
induction call was made in June 1944. At the close of the fiscal year 
there were 2,185 registrants in the age group 18~44 under the juris- 
diction of the St. Thomas local board and 1,475 under the jurisdiction 
of the St. Croix local board. In the first call for 200 inductees, 14 
were supplied from St. Thomas and 62 from St. Croix, all of whom 
were volunteers for immediate induction. | 

The financial condition of both municipalities improved materially 
during the year, especially in the municipality of St. Thomas and St. 
John where income taxes yielded $1,295,380.50 as compared with 
$465,447.76 in the preceding fiscal year, an increase of 178.3 percent. 

In the municipality of St. Croix income tax collections were $114, 
836.45 as compared with $46,977.22 in the preceding fiscal year, a 
increase of 144.45 percent. Total revenues of this municipality 
amounted to $262,684.89 as compared with $194,440.62 in the preceding 
year, an increase of 35 percent. This tremendous increase in revenue 
from income taxes is attributable primarily to the prosperity of the 
rum manufacturing business as well as the increased rates and lower 
exemptions. _ 

The municipality of St. Thomas and St. John, with its surplus 
revenues, created a hospital building fund with a deposit of $900,000; 
a high school building fund of $50,000; a sewer system fund of 
$150,000; a reserve fund of $100,000; and a scholarship fund of $10,000, 
Almost $300,000 of these funds were invested in War Savings bonds. 
In spite of increased revenues the municipality of St. Croix still re- 
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quired a congressional appropriation to meet the deficit in its treasury, 
even though municipal services have continued at a minimum. 
The withdrawal of the Work Projects Administration of the Fed- 
eral Works Agency from the Virgin Islands in December 1943 left a 
considerable number of unfinished projects. It also eliminated relief 
~ employment for approximately 1,500 persons. Projects for nursery 
_ sthools, school lunches, sewing, health, and vegetable growing projects, 
formerly operated by the Work Projects Administration, were taken 
.| over and operated by the Municipal Governments from December 
; 148 to June 1944. With the curtailment of employment on defense 
construction projects in St. Thomas during the closing months of the 
fiscal year, unemployment conditions were accentuated. In St. Croix 
there was considerable unemployment until the Virgin Islands Co. 
| opened the cane harvesting season late in February which continued 
~. Well into the month of May. It is estimated that there are at the 
"present time between 1,500 and 2,000 unemployed employables in 
L the Virgin Islands. For a small portion of these, employment will be 
** provided on municipal projects made possible by the increase in 
= income taxes on largely increased distilleries’ profits. 
| Legislation was introduced in Congress for extension to the Virgin 
ee Islands of the benefits of those titles of the Social Security Act pro- 
“viding for old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the 
“i blind, maternal and child welfare and public-health work. As Amer- 
Ss) jean citizens, Virgin Islanders should share equally with continental 
| Gtizens in the benefits of this act. Certainly there are few spots 
under the American flag which so desperately need these aids. No 
action has been taken on this bill beyond hearings held by a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Finance Committee. 
; The Agricultural Experiment Station continued its efforts to im- 
| prove farming practices and livestock for the farmers of the Islands. 
if | For years the policy of the station has been to provide extension and 
we] demonstration services. Experimentation has been reduced to a mini- 
| i mum. Limited appropriations have prevented an adequate broaden- 
mc, Mg of the scope of its usefulness. It is proposed to request sufficient 
8 funds to carry out a real program of agricultural extension which 
n| meludes growing and distributing various kinds of vegetable slips, 
is"; IMporting and selling vegetable seeds, growing of field corn for seed 
he distribution, using station equipment. for land preparation for small 
farmers, classroom lectures and field demonstrations in agriculture, 
: instruction by staff members in better methods of planting and culti-— 
i} Vation processes, breeding and selling of purebred animals to improve 
»& the breeds on the Islands and free veterinary service. 
iat For many consecutive years, municipal departmental operations in 
ag the Islands, particularly on St. Croix, have been below reasonable 


standards. Employees have been underpaid. Buildings have de- 
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THE FUTURE 


Undoubtedly, the rate of revenue that Puerto Rico has received 
from internal revenue taxes will decline appreciably as beverage 
alcohol production increases in the States. Plans have been made 
to use the surpluses now in the Treasury for the permanent benefit 
of economic and social conditions on the island. It has been im- 
possible during the war to obtain the building materials and supplies 
to do the seriously needed work on schools, housing, sanitation and 
hospitals. Plans for all of these have been prepared and this work 
can start as soon as material is available. 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS | 


This year saw the application to the Virgin Islands, for the first 
time, of the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940. As this 
act. was not heretofore applied to the Virgin Islands, registration of 
Virgin Islands youth for service in the armed forces of the United 
States was not accomplished until the President of the United States 
by proclamation dated October 26, 1943, directed the registration of 
all male citizens of the United States not previously registered. 
Registration of Virgin Islanders began in November 1943. The first 
induction call was made in June 1944. At the close of the fiscal year 
there were 2,185 registrants in the age group 18-44 under the juris- 
diction of the St. Thomas local board and 1,475 under the jurisdiction 
of the St. Croix local board. In the first call for 200 inductees, 149 
were supplied from St. Thomas and 62 from St. Croix, all of whom 
were volunteers for immediate induction. 

The financial condition of both municipalities improved materially 
during the year, especially in the municipality of St. Thomas and St. 
John where income taxes yielded $1,295,380.50 as compared with 
$465,447.76 in the preceding fiscal year, an increase of 178.3 percent. 

In the municipality of St. Croix income tax collections were $114,- 
936.45 as compared with $46,977.22 in the preceding fiscal year, an 
increase of 144.45 percent. Total revenues of this municipality 
amounted to $262,684.89 as compared with $194,440.62 in the preceding 
year, an increase of 35 percent. This tremendous increase in revenue 
from income taxes is attributable primarily to the prosperity of the 
rum manufacturing business as well as the increased rates and lower 
exemptions. | 

The municipality of St. Thomas and St. John, with its surplus 
revenues, created a hospital building fund with a deposit of $200,000; 
a high school building fund of $50,000; a sewer system fund of 
$150,000; a reserve fund of $100,000; and a scholarship fund of $10,000. 
Almost $300,000 of these funds were invested in War Savings bonds. 
In spite of increased revenues the municipality of St. Croix still re- 
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quired a congressional appropriation to meet the deficit in its treasury, 
even though municipal services have continued at a minimum. 

The withdrawal of the Work Projects Administration of the Fed- 
eral Works Agency from the Virgin Islands in December 1943 left a 
considerable number of unfinished projects. It also eliminated relief 
employment for approximately 1,500 persons. Projects for nursery 
schools, school lunches, sewing, health, and vegetable growing projects, 
formerly operated by the Work Projects Administration, were taken 
over and operated by the Municipal Governments from December 
1943 to June 1944. With the curtailment of employment on defense 
construction projects in St. Thomas during the closing months of the 
fiscal year, unemployment conditions were accentuated. In St. Croix 
there was considerable unemployment until the Virgin Islands Co. 
opened the cane harvesting season late in February which continued 
well into the month of May. It is estimated that there are at the 
present time between 1,500 and 2,000 unemployed employables in 
the Virgin Islands. For a small portion of these, employment will be 
provided on municipal projects made possible by the increase in 
income taxes on largely increased distilleries’ profits. 

Legislation was introduced in Congress for extension to the Virgin 
Islands of the benefits of those titles of the Social Security Act pro- 
viding for old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the 
blind, maternal and child welfare and public-health work. As Amer- 
ican citizens, Virgin Islanders should share equally with continental 
citizens in the benefits of this act. Certainly there are few spots 
under the American flag which so desperately need these aids. No 
action has been taken on this bill beyond hearings held by a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Finance Committee. 

The Agricultural Experiment Station continued its efforts to im- 
prove farming practices and livestock for the farmers of the Islands. 
For years the policy of the station has been to provide extension and 
demonstration services. Experimentation has been reduced to a mini- 
mum. Limited appropriations have prevented an adequate broaden- 
Ing of the scope of its usefulness. It is proposed to request sufficient 
funds to carry out a real program of agricultural extension which 
includes growing and distributing various kinds of vegetable slips, 
importing and selling vegetable seeds, growing of field corn for seed 
distribution, using station equipment for land preparation for small 
farmers, classroom lectures and field demonstrations in agriculture, 
instruction by staff members in better methods of planting and culti-— 
vation processes, breeding and selling of purebred animals to improve 
the breeds on the Islands and free veterinary service. | 

For many consecutive years, municipal departmental operations in 
the Islands, particularly on St. Croix, have been below reasonable 


standards. Employees have been underpaid. Buildings have de- 
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teriorated, hundreds of pensioners were receiving pitifully low 
monthly allowances. The lepers have had woefully inadequate pro- 
visions. Commercial and vocational education were hardly existent. 
Water supply is precarious and insufficient for drought periods. The 
increase in revenue of the municipality of St. Thomas and St. John 
during the past 2 years enabled correction of many of these deficien- 
cies in that municipality. Departmental operations have been im- 
proved and expanded. Scholarships in health education, public-health 
nursing and agriculture have been provided. In the municipality 
of St. Croix an increase in revenues during the past fiscal year and an 
estimated increase in the coming fiscal year have been budgeted to 
relieve some of the worst of these deficiencies and also to liquidate the 
indebtedness which has been long hanging over St. Croix’s head— 
monies which were borrowed to meet operating deficits for previous 
years. <A deficit for the fiscal year had to be met by congressional 
appropriation as usual. 

A Bill, H. R. 5029, was introduced into the House of Representa- 
tives to aesist in providing capital funds to remedy many of these 
conditions in the Virgin Islands. If this bill passes the Congress it 
will provide total appropriations approximating ten million dollars 
for certain new hospital facilities, sanitation and fire protection, sewer 
and water systems, water supply, schools and educational facilities, 
highways, roads and streets, recreational facilities, telephone and 
radio communication, malaria control, and slaughterhouse and publi: 
market facilities. Unfortunately, its terms narrowly limit the works 
to be undertaken to those recommended by a survey undertaken some 
time ago with no provision for administrative revision in the light of 
needs that may exist after the war. No funds would be allowed for 
continuation of water-conservation work in St. Croix, a project vital 
to the agricultural life of the island. 


THE PHILipPINE ISLANDS 


The Philippines have now been under enemy control for more than 
2 years. Despite extravagant Japanese claims as to the extent to which 
the Filipino people are embracing the idea of the Greater East Asis 
Co-Prosperity Sphere, there is increasing reliable evidence that the 
great mass of the Filipino people are in no way deceived and remaiti 
steadfastly loyal to the cause for which they have made such heavy 
sacrifices. That the Japanese and the puppet government, which 
have established, are having serious troubles is indicated by informa- 
tion obtained from many reliable sources, including the rather naive 
admissions of the Japanese themselves. There are evidently serious 
shortages of almost all essential commodities, notably food and cloth- 
ing. This and the issuance of worthless currency have brought about 
inflation, which has made it necessary for the Japanese, after first 
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reducing the wage scale, to increase it far beyond anything known 
under the former commonwealth administration. . It is inevitable 
under such conditions that unrest and disorder will result, and that 
this has occurred is evidenced by the frequent appeals of the puppet 
leaders and the Japanese for the people to be patient and peaceful and 
for repeated announcements that law and order have been reestab- 
lished. The Japanese have made a great show of attempting to con- 
vince the people of their honest intentions. The principal step in this 
direction was their sponsorship of a convention for the adoption of 
a constitution followed by the establishment of a so-called independent 
government. 

The constitution was drawn up and approved by an organization 
headed by persons collaborating with the Japanese, and there was 
not even any pretense of participation by the people themselves. 

Stripped of all excess verbiage it provided for a one-man rule upon 
whom the only check is by his own appointees and in whose selection 
the people at large have no voice. By controlling one man, the Jap- 
anese control the entire government. 

José P. Laurel, who from the very beginning has been one of the 
leaders among those collaborating with the Japanese, was, in due 
course, named president of the puppet regime. 

It must be recorded with regret that the individuals who have 
taken the leading part in this hollow mockery are for the most part 
men who were formerly high in the councils of the Commonwealth 
Government. 

That their activities are a matter of serious concern to this Govern- 
ment is indicated by the fact that the President on June 29, in an- 
nouncing his approval of a bill relating to the rehabilitation of the 
Philippines, said, “Those who have collaborated with the enemy must 
be removed from authority and influence over the political and eco- 
nomic life of the country.” 

The Commonwealth Government in Exile under the leadership of 
President Manuel L. Quezon? and Vice President Sergio Osmeiia con- 
tinued to function in Washington. Under the provisions of the 
Commonwealth Constitution, President Quezon’s term of office was to 
expire on November 15, 1943, and the vice president would assume 
office. However, at the request of the Government in Exile, Congress, 
by a joint resolution approved by the President November 12, 1943 
(now Public No. 186), provided that President Quezon should con- 
tinue office until the President of the United States should “proclaim 
that constitutional processes and normal functions of government 


1 President Quezon died at Saranac Lake, N. Y., on August 1, 1944, and Mr. Osmefia was 
sworn in as president of the Commonwealth the same day, in the Office of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

President Osmefia landed at Tacloban, Leyte, with General McArthur, commander of the 
American forces, which began the reoccupation of the islands on October 20, 1944. 
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shall have been restored in the Philippine Islands.” Thereafter, the 
vice president is to assume the office of the president and serve until 
his successor is elected and qualified. 

On June 29, 1944, the President approved two joint resolutions of 
Congress pertaining to the Philippines. The first (now Public No. 
380) declares it to be the policy of the United States Government to 
establish an independent government after the repulsion of the enemy 
and the restoration of democratic processes. The President is au- 
thorized, after negotiation with the president of the Philippines, to 
acquire bases in the islands for the mutual protection of the United 
States and the Philippines, and if he finds that orderly processes of 
government have been restored, to proclaim Philippine independence 
prior to July 4, 1946, which is the date originally contemplated by 
existing law in the Independence Act. 

The second resolution (now Public, No. 381) provides for a joint 
rehabilitation commaission to be composed of 18 members, 3 to be ap- 
pointed by the President, 3 by the president of the Senate, 3 by the 
Speaker of the House, and 9 by the Philippine Government. This 
commission is directed to investigate and make recommendations con- 
cerning all matters affecting post-war economy, trade, finance, eco- 
nomic stability, and rehabilitation of the islands. 

The functions of the United States High Commissioner were trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of the Interior by an Executive order of the 
President dated September 16, 1942. In compliance with instructions 
of the President to the Secretary at that time, the Department has 
been engaged in a study of the many problems which will arise when 
the islands are reoccupied. 

Many thousands of Americans are prisoners of the Japanese, in- 
cluding some 4,000 civilians, for whom the Department feels a special 
responsibility. In cooperation with the State Department, the Red 
Cross, and others interested, all possible means of assisting them all 
are being constantly explored. The plight of these unfortunate peo- 
ple, who have now been held for more than 2 years, is made much 
more serious by reported food shortages and inflationary prices. 


Puerto Rico Reconstruction 


Administration 
BENJAMIN W. THoron, Administrator 


ae 


HEN the President under authority of the Emergency Relief 

Appropriation Act of 1935 established the Puerto Rico Recon- 
struction Administration as an agency to administer approved proj- 
ects for providing relief and work relief and for increasing employ- 
ment in Puerto Rico, he stated that its main objective should be 
permanent reconstruction of the island’s economy in terms of agri- 
cultural rehabilitation, rather than mere immediate palliative relief. 
Continuation of such progress as has thus far been achieved through 
projects with long range reconstruction possibilities, will be no less 
essential in the post-war period than it has been during the war, 
when the ever-prevailing unemployment problem was alleviated, but 
only temporarily, by work on Army and Navy projects. 

During the fiscal] year 1944, as in the 2 previous years, the Puerto 
Rico Reconstruction Administration has been financed with funds 
allotted by the President out of the Puerto Rico revolving fund, con- 
sisting only of income and the proceeds of the disposition of property 
derived from the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration’s opera- 
tion of projects which were financed with funds originating in the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. The comparatively 
small amounts thus available have limited the Puerto Rico Reconstruc- 
tion Administration’s activities primarily to preservation of the most 
essential features of its former broad program of rural rehabilitation, 
and to protection of investments of the Government in housing, loans 
to cooperatives, etc., produced by projects of previous years. Despite 
these limitations the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration has 
endeavored to make its work useful to the prosecution of the war as 
well as of service to the island’s post-war needs. 
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For its activities during the fiscal year 1944, the President author- 
ized expenditures by the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration 
out of the Puerto Rico revolving fund (49 Stat. 1135) as follows: 


Operation and maintenance of housing projects and facilities_____- $250, 000. 00 

Management of lands and leases connected with the Lafayette 
IDYOJCCt 22nd ee ee eS oe eee 60, 000. 00 
Operation of Castaner farm project___-~---_--------------------- 60, 000. 00 
Supervision of and making and servicing of loans to cooperatives_.__- 610, 000.00 
General administration._____--__-________-__---_---__ eee 160, 000. &) 
1943 unobligated balance for construction of rural houses__-------- 204, 644 43 
Operation of Central Service Farms____--.-_------_--_----------- 150, 000. 00 

Subdivision and sule of lands in Lafayette district for food crop 
DEOGUCClO Ns a3 ss Se 3 i te ee ee 11, 000. 0) 
OUR 36 5 fet Se ee pt ete 1, 505, 644. 48 


A summary of the year’s principal activities follows: 


HOUSING MANAGEMENT 


Operation of the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration’s 1,210 
urban family dwelling units and 6,254 rural houses; together with 
4,891 3-acre parcels on which no houses have been built, produced 
rental collections in round figures of $335,500 as against outlays for 
management and maintenance of $245,000. On vacant parcels 300 ad- 
ditional rural dwellings were constructed of rammed earth (locally 
known as tosca), mixed with a small amount of cement. Farm laborers 
there resettled were assisted in raising subsistence crops to supplement 
their meagre earnings, so that completion of these houses added 1,5 
acres of formerly unproductive land to the potential food supply of 
the island. As of June 30, 1944, all of the urban houses and 98.5 
percent of the rural houses were occupied, and 80 percent of the 
parcels without houses were rented to farm laborers of the neighbor- 
hood for the nominal sum of 50 cents per month. It has been the 
policy to permit tenants who desire to become owners of the homes 
or parcels they occupy to enter into long-term purchase agreements, 
of which 287 in the urban zone and 3,621 in the rural districts were 
executed during the fiscal year. 


RURAL REHABILITATION 


Closely tied to the rural housing developments, which are really 
the backbone of the rural rehabilitation program, is what is known 
as the Central Service Farms Project. Federal funds of $150,000 were 
supplemented by an insular legislative appropriation of $60,000 and 
approximately $110,000 made available by the Insular Emergency 
Council. The most important accomplishment of the project was 
its contribution to the food supply and income of the island by the 
planting of 15,000 acres in subsistence crops and 3,000 acres in cash 
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crops on lands of the Federal Government occupied by the Puerto Rico 
Reconstruction Administration resettlers. Seeds produced by 550 
acres of seedbeds in the seven Central Service Farms were distributed, 
and fertilizers and insecticides were furnished to resettlers. Agrono- 
mists gave constant advice and supervision to cultivation, harvesting, 
and marketing of their subsistence crops. Resettlers were not paid 
for labor on their own parcels, but were paid from both Federal and 
insular funds for labor performed in the Central Service Farms, in 
the planting of fruit trees on Federal lands, in the repair and main- 
tenance of the intrafarm roads, and the operation of some 34 rural 
waterworks systems, which supply potable water gratis to approxi- 
mately 100,000 rural dwellers. 

At the Castaner project 1,163 acres were devoted to production of 
coffee, sugarcane, citron, vanilla, and minor crops, furnishing em- 
ployment to 200 rural families resettled on 1-acre subsistence parcels. 
Sale of produce from the farm proper fell $4,780 short of the $60,000 
allotted for operation, not a bad showing considering the storm of 
near hurricane proportions in October 1943 which damaged much of 
the planting, and the 7 months’ drought which greatly reduced the 
coffee crop. In addition to the 25-bed hospital at Castaner mentioned 
in last year’s report as established by the National Service Board for 
Religious Objectors, a similar 25-bed hospital was opened during the 
latter part of the fiscal year 1944 at the Puerto Rico Reconstruction 
Administration’s La Plata project, and another health unit has been 
started at the Zalduondo Rural Rehabilitation Unit. These institu- 
tions, authorized by the Director of Selective Service as adjuncts of 
Civilian Public Service camps, with technical supervision of the plan- 
ning and direction of the work program by the Puerto Rico Recon- 
struction Administration, are providing preventive and curative 
health treatment to thousands of the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Ad- 
- winistration resettlers and other rural dwellers for whom such facili- 
ties were never before available. 


COOPERATIVES 


As in previous years, particular attention has been given to the 
vegetable, cotton, and other marketing cooperatives, and to increasing 
the production of the butyl alcohol plant of the Lafayette Sugar Mill 
Cooperative. Increase to $610,000 of the previous year’s $250,000 al- 
lotment for loans to and supervision of cooperatives, was occasioned 
by needs of the Lafayette Cooperative. Difficulty in meeting its ob- . 
ligations due mainly to former operating losses of its pioneer solvents 
plant, required the furnishing of an additional $500,000 loan last De- 
cember as part of a general refinancing of the mill’s obligations to the 
Government. If for no other reason, this additional loan and re- 
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financing were justified by the fact that the butyl alcohol plant was 
able to increase production, as desired by the War Production Board, 
to its full capacity of more than 5 million pounds of solvents per year 
for the exclusive use of lend-lease and war contractors, as contrasted 
with 314 million pounds exported the preceding year. Further, op- 
erations of the solvents plants have produced a substantial profit for 
the year, amounting to about three times Lafayette’s loss from its or- 
dinary sugar mill operations. That loss and a comparable loss sus- 
tained by the Los Canos Sugar Mill Cooperative, which is likewise 
‘financed by the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration, are at- 
tributed to a reduction of about 25 percent in the sugar produced in 
the respective areas, due partly to shortage of fertilizer, and partly to 
the island-wide drought. Prospects for a better crop the coming 
season at present are good. 

A new cooperative known as the “Cooperativa de Cosecheros de 
Cidra” was organized and obtained a loan from Puerto Rico Recon- 
struction Administration of $50,000 for the purpose of stimulating 
the growing, curing, and marketing of citron and kindred fruits 
distressed coffee areas. These products, for which there is constant 
demand, have hitherto had little encouragement. Market conditions 
are favorable, and while operations were started late in the fiscal year. 
the citron curing plant is now operating at full capacity. Additional 
loans totalling $22,000 were made to four vegetable marketing cooper- 
atives; operations have so stimulated plantings by farmer members 
as to increase the cooperatives’ 1943 business of $100,000 to approx!- 
mately $300,000 for the fiscal year 1944. Further, the vegetable co- 
operatives have recently organized a central marketing agency at 
Rio Piedras to attract buyers in the metropolitan district, and to of- 
set the loss of the former New York market for some of their produce, 
particularly tomatoes, which before the war brought a high export 


price. The Vanilla Cooperative has processed and will market the 


largest crop in its history, approximately 5,700 pounds of cured va- 
nilla beans. The Cotton Growers Cooperative has continued to 
market sea island cotton (in demand for war needs) amounting to 
about 1,600 bales. The Sociedad Agricola, a Puerto Rico Reconstruc- 
tion Administration-financed cooperative which purchases farm sup- 
plies for members and patrons, has had a particularly successful year. 
increasing sales of fertilizer, insecticides, feeds, etc., to over $900,000 
as contrasted with the previous year’s record of around $350,000. 
Close supervision is maintained of the accounting and operations 
of all the cooperatives to which the Puerto Rico Reconstruction 
Administration has made advances. 
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CONCLUSION 


For the fiscal year 1945 beginning July 1, 1944, the President has 
authorized the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration to ex- 
pend $1,190,824 out of the Puerto Rico revolving fund for the con- 
tinuation of projects similar to those herein reported. These will at 
least conserve some of the social and economic progress achieved, 
which would be completely lost if the program were entirely termi- 
nated. But very much larger sums of money, whether Federal or 
insular, will have to be expended for many years to come if perma- 
nent reconstruction of the island’s distressed economy is to be accom- 
plished. 


War Relocation Authority 


Dituon S. Myer, Director 


HE fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, was an especially significant 

period in the history of the War Relocation Authority which 
became an agency of the Department of the Interior on February 16. 
This year brought about a full-scale development cf the Authority’s 
program to provide for the relocation, maintenance, and supervision 
of 110,000 persons of Japanese ancestry who were evacuated by mili- 
tary order from the West Coast in the spring of 1942. 

The general objectives of the program had been defined in broad 
outline shortly after the agency was created by a Presidential order 
on March 18, 1942, but much had to be done before the program could 
be put into full operation. Of foremost importance was the need 
to acquire knowledge of the essential character and composition of 
the evacuee population in order to devise the most practicable pro- 
cedures and techniques for resettling in normal communities those 
people who presented no danger to the national security. Methods of 
separating the loyal and law-abiding element from the trouble makers 
and others whose stronger ties were with Japan had to be developed. 
Ways to relocate those who were law-abiding and loyal had to be 
planned and organized. At the same time, the establishment of the 
relocation centers and the organization of personnel and services to 
provide adequate care and supervision for the people temporarily 
quartered in them also called heavily on the time and resources of the 
War Relocation Authority in the first year of its existence. 

Three basic considerations have been taken into account in formu- 
lating the Authority’s program for the past 12 months. First, the 
War Relocation Authority has been fully cognizant at all times of 
the necessity for observing adequate precautions for the national 
security. Secondly, it has recognized an obligation to preserve the 
basic American principles of humanity and justice ky protecting the 
constitutional rights of the American citizens involved in the evacua- 
tion, and by dealing fairly with the aliens. Thirdly, it has held con- 
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sistently to the belief that the best interests of both the evacuees and 
the Nation call for the liquidation of the relocation centers as rapidly 
as possible by returning the eligible residents to the mainstream of 
American life. 

The ultimate goal of the War Relocation Authority is to complete 
the job of relocation of all evacuees in normal communities outside of 
relocation centers. The sooner it can complete its program, the more 
successful its service to the Nation will have been. 


THE RELOCATION PROGRAM 


Several factors had combined to delay the progress of relocation 
outside the centers before the summer of 1943. At the start, it was 
necessary to develop procedures for determining which members of 
the evacuee population should be permitted to depart from the centers 
on indefinite leave, and which ones should be detained. Time was 
needed to perfect these procedures, and to conduct individual hearings 
for thousands of evacuees whose eligibility or ineligibility for leave 
clearance could not be otherwise established. 

There was, furthermore, the need to develop practicable plans for 
getting older people and families out of the centers. In the year pre- 
ceding July 1, 1943, between nine and ten thousand people had relo- 
cated, but the great majority of them were young Nisei without family 
responsibilities. The population of the centers was getting harder ty 
move as the percentage of younger people decreased. 

Various other deterrents were also in evidence. Among them were 
the uncertainty of the evacuees regarding public sentiment, the difi- 
culty of obtaining clearance for them to work in war plants, and hous- 
ing shortages. 

It was early recognized that the success of the relocation program 
would be determined, in a large measure, by the degree to which the 
evacuees approved its purposes. As early as July 1943, relocation 
committees to plan and encourage relocation had been organized among 
the residents of several centers, and increasing emphasis was placed 
on strengthening these committees and organizing new ones in the 
months that followed. By the end of the year, every center had 3 
relocatien planning committee, composed either entirely of evacuees 
or jointly of evacuees and staff members. Issei were well represented 
on these committees and were especially helpful in bringing evacuee 
questions and suggestions to the attention of the administrative staff. 

The earlier relocation of younger Nisei had been mainly to the cities, 
but evidence was mounting in the centers that more emphasis was 
needed an rural relocation. Approximately 43 percent of the evacuees 
had come from farming communities, and most of those with agricul- 
tural backgrounds wanted to return to the land. They wanted 
opportunities which would enable small groups of families to relocate 
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together, where they could have the association of neighbors of Jap- 
anese descent, and they stressed the necessity of sending responsible 
evacuee representatives into the field to investigate the opportunities 
before decisions could be made. 

Many families had suffered heavy losses in the evacuation. If they 
were to leave the centers to start new sermne ventures, they needed 
financial assistance. 

In November, the national office undertook a program to make 
available to these farm families the assistance that they seemed to 
require. The relocation officers in the field were directed to give 
specific attention to the development of opportunities for families to 
resettle in small groups, and exploratory trips by responsible evacuee 
representatives were authorized. On the financial side, the stimulation 
of credit unions among the residents of the centers was suggested as 
one means of providing funds for families that needed financial aid, 
and detailed information was provided on the availability of loans 
from Federal and private agencies. 

Other developments of the relocation program were made, following 
studies and surveys of the problems presented. During the early part 
of 1943, each individual who left a relocation center on indefinite leave 
was given a leave assistance grant of $50, with $100 as the total amount 
that could be granted to any one family. To encourage the resettle- 
ment of larger families, the grant was reduced in October to $25 per 
individual and the $100 limit was removed. An agreement was made 
with the Federal Security Agency which made relocated evacuees 
eligible to receive assistance under the program for aliens and other 
versons affected by restrictive governmental action during the war. 
The cooperation of the Federal Housing Administration was ob- 
tained to help the War Relocation Authority staff in determining the 
acceptability of the evacuees for housing in various localities, and 
to suggest localities where housing opportunities for evacuees appeared 
more prom@ising. 

At the relocation centers, welfare counselors were assigned to inter- 
view families with a view to breaking down the rationalizations of 
reluctant families and to gathering information which would help 
the War Relocation Authority to plan its future course of action more 
realistically. Relocation officers and other staff members who were 
familiar with conditions in various sections of the country visited the 
centers both singly and in teams to bring first-hand information to 
the residents and to answer questions for them. Meetings and forums 
were held, informational publications were distributed, and motion 
pictures borrowed from public and private agencies were shown, 
depicting various cities and rural areas. 

The need to get information into the centers, regarding t! 
munities and areas where the people were encouraged to rel« 
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emphasized repeatedly. Few of the evacuees had ever been east of the 
Sierra Nevadas before they were evacuated. The Middle West and 
East were regions almost unknown to them. 

" To facilitate the gathering of information, reports officers were 
assigned to the principal relocation offices in Denver, Kansas City, 
Chicago, Cleveland, and New York City. The Washington reports 
office also set to work on the preparation of descriptive and illustrated 
pamphlets designed to reveal the character of the relocation areas to 
the evacuees. Personal stories of individuals and families who had 
relocated successfully were found to be especially effective in the 
centers. 

Prior to the fall of 1943, all phases of the relocation program, both 
at the centers and in the Washington office, were functions of an 
Employment Division which was also responsible for the employment 
of evacuees to maintain center operations. In November, however, 
a new Relocation Division was organized to give exclusive attention to 
the relocation program, while other functions of the Employment 
Division, which was then discontinued, were transferred to the Ad- 
ministrative Management Division. . 

Six relocation areas had already been established with headquarters 
in Salt Lake City, Denver, Kansas City, Chicago, Cleveland, and 
New York City. These offices now came directly under the super- 
vision of the Relocation Division in Washington, and they, in turn, 
were responsible for supervising all branch offices set up in the regions 
that they represented. 

It had been the policy of the War Relocation Authority from the 
beginning to discourage the concentration of the evacuees in large 
numbers in any one community; nevertheless, the people from the 
centers showed a strong disposition to congregate in certain locali- 
ties. The most popular localities for resettlement were in the Rocky 
Mountain States, especially in Colorado and Utah, and in the Chicago 
metropolitan district. The concentrations aroused locale opposition 
particularly in the Inter-Mountain region. 

The Relocation Division moved to meet the problem, under the au- 
thority of the Director, by restricting permission to relocate in the 
Inter-Mountain and Western Plains States to the members of families 
already relocated in those areas, and by stressing the relocation pro- 
gram in the Middle West and East. The New England States were 
set apart in a new relocation area with Boston as its headquarters. 
In May and June, a start was made toward developing resettlement 
in certain parts of the South, by opening relocation offices in New 
Orleans and Savannah. 

At the start of the relocation program, emphasis had been placed 
on securing job offers for the evacuees while they were still residing in 
the centers. Many offers were obtained, but for several reasons the 
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evacuees were reluctant to accept them. One reason was that many 
of the jobs were not the kind which they wanted or which they were 
trained and experienced to fill. Since the demand for domestics was 
especially keen, the supply of domestic workers at the centers rapidly 
approached the point of exhaustion. Another reason was reluctance 
to accept employment without meeting the prospective employers in 
advance and learning, from first-hand observation, the character and 
conditions of the job that had been offered. Too often, even when 
evacuees accepted offers, they stayed on the jobs only a short time be- 
fore switching to other employment. It became obvious that a new 
approach was needed to the relocation problem. 

To meet the situation, the relocation officers in the field were in- 
structed to cease sending to the centers long lists of job offers, which 
were often more confusing than helpful, and to prepare, instead, brief 
summaries on employment conditions in the areas where they were 
assigned to duty, emphasizing information about the abundance or 
scarcity of certain kinds of opportunities, the attitude of the com- 
munity, and the housing situations. They were directed to give more 
attention to the development of community acceptance and coopera- 
tion, and to seek community invitations for groups of evacuees to 
come from the centers to look over local conditions before accepting 
employment. 

It was the plan to shift as much responsibility as possible to volun- 
tary cooperating committees. The churches and welfare agencies 
have been especially helpful in organizing these committees which 
were functioning, by the end of the fiscal year, not only in every 
middle-western and eastern community where a relocation officer was 
stationed, but in a number of other communities as well. 

The functions of the cooperating committees were to foster favor- 
able community sentiment, and to assist evacuees in adjusting them- 
selves to normal community life. Insofar as possible, they were to 
help arrivals from the centers to find acceptable employment and 
housing, and to develop social and recreational opportunities for 
them. Especially, they were asked to cooperate in the development 
of plans to accelerate the relocation of families and older people. 

Two devices were used to provide temporary residence for evacuees 
while they were looking for employment. In several cities, special 
hostels were opened by cooperating groups; in other places arrange- 
ments were made with YMCA’s, YWCA’s, settlement houses, and 
churches, to make quarters available for them. 

There had not been sufficient time, by the end of the fiscal year, to 
make a fully adequate test of the effectiveness of the new relocation 
policies in stimulating the resettlement of families and older people. 
Of the 16,846 individuals who departed from the centers on indefinite 
leave during the 12 months, by far the greater number were young 
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Nisei without family responsibilities, but an encouraging increase was 
noted in the number of total family groups that relocated toward the 
end of the period. More notable was the increase of relocation farther 
east. While the Great Lakes States—Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, and Ohio—received the largest number, the percentage 
increases in the Middle Atlantic and New England States were much 
higher. The trend was definitely eastward. 

The acceptance of the evacuees in the communities where they relo- 
cated was generally good. There were a few incidents, however, that 
emphasized the need for the cooperating committees, and for the de- 
velopment of favorable community sentiment before the evacuees 
arrived. In New York City, resistance developed to the establish- 
ment of a hostel in Brooklyn, but was overcome by the efforts and 
influence of individuals and organizations cooperating in the War 
Relocation Authority program. Other incidents involving small 
groups of evacuees occurred in New Jersey, Delaware, and North 
Carolina, and in two midwestern communities, one in Iowa and one 
in Nebraska. The general reaction of the country at large was dis- 
tinctly critical of these communities and favorable toward the 
evacuees. , 

The progress of relocation to the end of the fiscal year permitted one 
center—the Jerome Relocation Center in Arkansas—to be closed on 
June 30. Four other centers, where space was available, were desig- 
nated to receive the Jerome residents. A transfer of 2,489 Jerome 
residents was made by truck to Rohwer, 35 miles north; 2,049 were 
sent to Gila River in Arizona; 549 to Granada in Colorado, and 499 
to Heart Mountain in Wyoming. Before the transfers started, efforts 
were made to induce as many people as possible to relocate. Those 
who chose to relocate numbered 518. 


‘SEASONAL WORK LEAVE 


An early development in the leave program of the War Relocation 
Authority was an arrangement whereby groups of evacuees were 
permitted to leave the centers to assist in harvesting crops in the re- 
gions where the centers are located. Under the provisions of the leave 
granted to them, they were required to stay in specific areas unless 
authorized to move elsewhere by the relocation officers. At the termi- 
nation of the work, they were returned to the centers unless, in the 
meantime, they had obtained indefinite leave. 

These workers, who were employed chiefly in the sugar beet harvest, 
were credited with saving thousands of acres of beets in 1942 and 1943. 
Others helped to harvest potatoes, long staple cotton, and other crops. 

During the year a considerable number of seasonal] leaves were con- 
verted into indefinite leaves to enable the workers to accept offers of 
permanent jobs in the communities where they had been temporarily 
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employed. When certain areas of the West were restricted for relo- 
cation purposes to avoid concentrations, however, the usefulness of 
seasonal leave as a stepping stone to relocation was considerably 
diminished. Moreover, as time progressed, a good many evacuees— 
especially young men—began to show a disposition to favor seasonal 
leave as more desirable than indefinite leave. Each season, after sev- 
eral weeks of outside employment at good wages, they could return 
to the centers with enough pocket money to satisfy their incidental 
needs until another harvest season arrived, and they were increasingly 
reluctant to apply for indefinite leave under terms that made return 
to the centers and the resumption of living at Government expense 
more difficuit. 

The competition among agricultural employers for workers from 
the centers also presented a troublesome problem. Even at the out- 
set, the supply of available workers was never sufficient to meet the 
total demand, and, as the employable population of the centers dwin- 
dled, through relocation, the inadequacy of the supply became more 
acute, 7 

In February 1944, the seasonal work leave program was modified to 
provide for the issuance of seasonal] leave only to persons recruited for 
agricultural work through the War Food Administration, and employ- 
ment was authorized only in counties approved by War Relocation 
Authority relocation officers. This modification of the program im- 
proved controls and the systematic granting of leaves to meet critical 
manpower shortages. It was still impossible, however, to supply 
enough workers to satisfy all of the calls that were made for them. 

There were 7,603 seasonal work leaves granted during the last half 
of 1943, and 5,029 during the first half of 1944, making a total of 
12,632 for the 12-month fiscal period. 


THE SEGREGATION PROGRAM 


It was recognized from the time when the War Relocation Authority 
was first organized that some of the evacuees preferred to think of 
themselves as Japanese rather than Americans. Among them were 
people who wanted to return to Japan, and possibly some who could 
not safely be granted the privilege of moving about the country at 
will in wartime. These people had to be set apart from the others 
who desired to remain law-abiding residents of the United States. 

Three categories were established for segregation which was, by 
every measure, the major War Relocation Authority undertaking in 
the fall of 1943. First, all persons who had filed applications for 
repatriation or expatriation to Japan, and who had not retracted their . 
requests before July 1, 1943, were scheduled for immediate segregation 
at the Tule Lake Center in northern California. Also included in 


the first segregation were those who, in a registration conducted at 
617248—45——21 
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all of the centers in the spring of 1943, had answered in the negative 
a question pertaining to their loyalty to the United States, or who 
had failed or refused to answer it, and who had not changed their 
answers to the affirmative before July 15, 19438, or who, having shown 
a disposition to change their answers, had failed to satisfy the project 
director involved in each case that the changes were made in good 
faith. In the third category were all persons to whom the Director 
had denied leave clearance after individual hearings. Designated to 
receive these individual hearings were all persons who (a) were sub- 
jects of adverse reports by Federal intelligence agencies, (6) had 
changed their answers to the loyalty question from a negative or a 
qualified affirmative to an unqualified affirmative, (c) had retracted 
their applications for repatriation or expatriation to Japan, (d) had 
not been recommended for leave clearance by the Japanese-American . 
Joint Board established in the office of the Provost Marshal General, 
or (e) for any other reasons were believed to be loyal to Japan. Also 
involved in the segregation was a fourth group of considerable magni- 
tude composed of the families and dependent relatives of the actual 
segregants. . 

The major movement of the first two groups of segregants was 
accomplished between the middle of September and the middle of 
October, when 8,573 persons were transferred to Tule Lake. In the 
same period, 6,250 persons, already residents at Tule Lake, who were 
not subject to segregation, were moved to other centers to make room 
for the arrivals. Another movement of 1,876 persons, whose transfer 
to the segregation center had been postponed to permit the construc- 
tion of barracks to house them, was made in February, and a third 
transfer of 1,665 persons was conducted in May. These movements 
were all accomplished without disorders or serious mishaps of any 
kind. 

Persons in the third category of segregants, designated to receive 
individual hearings, have been sent to Tule Lake from time to time, 
and others will be sent as they fail to convince the Director, or his 
authorized representatives, that they should be granted leave clearance. 
Decisions were made on 8,834 cases which were reviewed during the 
fiscal year; 7,307 were approved for leave clearance, and 1,527 were 
disapproved. 

Evacuees who have been denied leave clearance may appeal to 8 
board which has been chosen with special care outside the War Re- 
location Authority organization to give the appellants impartial hear- 
ings. This appeal board, however, serves only in an advisory capacity; 
the authority to grant or deny leave clearance rests in the final analy- 
sis solely with the Director of the War Relocation Authority. Twea- 
ty-four appeals were made prior to June 30, 1944, and were scheduled 
to be heard by the Appeal Board in July. 
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There were 8,981 requests for repatriation and expatriation during 
the year, which raised the total number of effective requests to 
15,366. The cancellations numbered 1,060. Three hundred and thir- 
teen persons were sent to Japan under | an exchdnge of nationals 
arranged by the State Department. 

A marked increase in the number of requests for repatriation and 
expatriation has followed every major change in government policy 
affecting the evacuees. About 10,000 of the requests on file were 
made during or immediately following crises brought about by the 
Army and leave clearance registration which was conducted in the 
spring of 1943, the segregation activities of the summer and fall, 
and the Army announcement on January 20, 1944, that Nisei were 
to be inducted under Selective Service procedures. 

A large percentage of the requests appear to be based more on 
emotion than reason. The evacuation, the loss of economic security 
that went with it, and evidences of antagonism outside the centers 
have filled the evacuees with fear for the future, and any change of 
policy adds to their alarm. Few of them are motivated to request 
repatriation or expatriation because they have any real interest in 
Japan or expectation of going there. They are tired of moving and 
Tule Lake seems to them the one place where they may be allowed 
to stay for the duration of the war. They seek segregation to escape 
pressure to relocate under wartime conditions, to hold their families 
together, or to protest against the evacuation. Others who do look 
to a future in Japan have built up fantasies of life there with hardly 
any actual knowledge of the country they are choosing. 

The population of Tule Lake at the end of the fiscal year was 
18,672. Of this number, about 3,300 were minors under 17 years of 
age, and approximately 1,800 others were living at Tule Lake Center 
merely to be with members of their immediate families who had 
been segregated. 

A relatively small element of troublemakers in the center has 
caused several disturbances which the major part of the population 
has had no voluntary or intentional part in abetting. The first 
occurred immediately after the first segregation movement when a 
group of ruffians attempted to gain control of the community. On 
November 1, during a visit of Director Myer to the center, agents 
of the troublemakers announced in the mess halls that the National 
Director would make a speech at the main administration building 
shortly after noon. As a result, between 3,500 and 4,000 men, women, 
and children gathered in the administration area. While they 
waited for the Director to appear, 17 men entered the building and 
presented a series of demands. Mr. Myer told them, and later re- 
Peated to the crowd outside, that the War Relocation Authority 
would consider requests from the evacuee population, provided they 
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were in the framework of national policy, but that it would not accede 
to demands. After he spoke, the crowd dispersed. 

In the meantime, however, about a dozen rowdies, evidently mem- 
bers of a gang, had entered the center hospital and administered 2 
beating to Dr. Reece M. Pedicord, the Chief Medical Officer. There 
was no evidence that the crowd as a whole was aware of the plot or 
consciously a part of it. 

This demonstration was grossly exaggerated by certain West Coast 
newspapers. Charges that the crowd was angry and violent in spirit, 
that many members of it carried knives and clubs, and that others 
carried straw soaked in oil to fire the buildings were not substantiated 
by later testimony. Of the 31 witnesses, members of the War Relo- 
cation Authority’s staff at Tule Lake, who commented on the attitude 
of the assembly, some described it as quiet but expectant, others spoke 
of it as quiet and friendly, and several remarked on the holiday spirit 
that seemed to prevail especially among the children. 

Several days later, on the evening of November 4, a group of about 
400 young men, many armed with clubs, entered the administration 
area where some of them congregated in the vicinity of the ware- 
houses and the motor pool. Others surrounded the residence of the 
project director who telephoned to the commanding officer of the 
military guard outside the gates and asked him to take full control 
of the center. Troops entered at once and restored order, in accord- 
ance with a memorandum of understanding between the War Relo- 
cation Authority and the War Department, which had been in effect 
since the inception of the War Relocation Authority program. This 
agreement stipulated that the Army would provide special assistance 
te the War Relocation Authority in such emergencies. 

The Tule Lake center remained under control of the Army until 
January 14, when the War Relocation Authority again took over 
Internal administration. During the period of Army control, the 
War Relocation Authority personnel continued to function under the 
orders of the commanding officer. 

About 375 persons who had been implicated in the November dis- 
turbance or whose influence was believed to be detrimental to the law 
and order of the center, were subsequently confined in a “stockade” 
under Army orders, and most of them were still confined when the 
War Relocation Authority resumed control of the center. The orig- 
inal group included approximately 100 aliens and 275 citizens. An 
arrangement was made with the Department of Justice to transfer 
from the “stockade” to Justice Department internment camps those 
aliens who were considered dangerous to the national security. 

Later disturbances at Tule Lake were of a minor character and 
generally consisted of attempts by the strongly pro-Japanese ele- 
ment to intimidate other residents. These infringements on the peace 
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of the community have not been easy to curb, owing to the frequent 
difficulty of identifying the aggressors. They serve, however, to 
spotlight the fact that the population of Tule Lake—contrary to popu- 
lar impression—is not exactly a homogeneous group entirely moti- 
vated by a feeling of allegiance to Japan. 


NATIONAL SELECTIVE SERVICE 


On January 21, the Army announced that Selective Service induc- 
tions of Nisei, which had been suspended in the spring of 1942, were to 
be resumed. The result was the calling of 3,377 men before July 1. 
Of this number, 1,430 were accepted, 460 were inducted into the En- 
listed Reserve Corps, and 194 entered active duty. One hundred and 
elghty-eight refused induction when called, and 106 of them were 
arrested by officials of the Department of Justice. No action had 
been taken before the end of the fiscal year with regard to the others 
who continued to refuse induction. 

The principal resistance developed at the Heart Mountain Reloca- 
tion Center where 76 young men refused to be inducted owing largely 
to the influence of a group in the community which called itself the 
“Fair Play Committee.” The head of this committee argued that it 
was unjust to draft Nisei until all discrimination against Japanese- 
Americans was eliminated, and the Nisei were admitted to all branches 
of the Army and Navy on an equal footing with other Americans. 
These arguments were cautiously phrased, however, in an effort to 
avoid statements that might incriminate the committee members. 
The committee chairman was a citizen of the United States, born in 
Hawaii, had never been to Japan, and had no record of disloyalty or 
disobedience to law prior to the evacuation. On April 1, he was seg- 
regated in Tule Lake, together with several of his principal sup- 
porters, where he was later taken into custody by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation on eee of violating the Federal sedition and con- 
spiracy laws. 

The 188 young men ei refused induction slightly exceeded one- 
half of 1 percent of the total number called by the Army. The great 
majority answered the call willingly, and the departure of most of 
the boys who have been summoned to active duty has been marked by 
patriotic demonstrations in the centers. 


CONDITIONS IN THE RELOCATION CENTERS 


_ The adoption of evacuee government charters at four relocation 
centers during the latter half of 1943 brought to eight the number 
of centers which have instituted formal plans of representative com- 
munity government. At Manzanar, which remained the only reloca- 
tion center on June 30, 1944, without a community council elected by 
the people, the project director continued to retain direct authority 
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over all community affairs, but with the counsel and assistance of 8 
block managers’ assembly. Under the War Relocation Authority 
regulations, Local government was not provided at the Tule Lake 
Segregation Center. 

The community councils, together with other evacuee commissions 
and committees related to the community governments, have rendered 
much valuable service to the War Relocation Authority program. At 
several centers, they provided outstanding assistance in the reception 
of evacuees transferred from Tule Lake when it was converted into a 
segregation center, and from Jerome when that center was closed. 
They helped to stimulate relocation by conducting surveys, trans- 
mitting information, and facilitating the work of the relocation teams 
that visited the centers. When the reinstitution of Selective Service 
for Nisei was announced, they contributed to bringing about a better 
understanding of the War Department action by the people in the 
centers. They sponsored visits by Nisei war heroes, and supported 
the internal stability of the centers by negotiating for the evacuees in 
labor disputes, improving labor relations, and helping to meet critical 
manpower shortages. 

Many problems of center operation have grown in acuteness as 
relocation and Army inductions have drawn away the younger resi- 
dents and professiona] people. However, all divisions and sections 
of the War Relocation Authority cooperated in the major program of 
the agency to relocate people outside the centers as rapidly as possible 
without allowing any service essential to the life of the communities 
to lapse. 

Among the activities affected by serious manpower shortages was 
the agricultural program which is designed to produce as much as pos- 
sible of the food required by the residents of the centers. In spite of 
the loss of agricultural workers, however, only one center—the Gra- 
nada Relocation Center in Colorado—was forced to curtail produc- 
tion. More than 7,500 acres of vegetables were planted and harvested 
at all of the centers. The meat production totaled 2,373,829 pounds 
of pork and 1,283,824 pounds of beef. An estimate of the value of all 
the food produced was placed at $3,089,606. 

Many competent workers in the business enterprises—accountants, 
storekeepers, beauty operators, shoe repairmen, laundry workers, dry 
cleaners and others—were also lost when they departed to accept 
employment in outside communities where they could make more 
profitable use of the skills and experience that they acquired in the 
centers. These business enterprises are maintained by the evacuees 
on a cooperative basis to provide the residents with essential goods 
and services not included in the basic needs supplied by the Federal 
Government, | 

Insofar as possible, all employment in the centers is designed to 
provide the workers with training and experience which will help 
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them to enter gainful occupations when they relocate. Agricultural 
and community enterprises have been especially helpful stepping 
stones to employment outside the centers. Other skills that find a 
ready market are developed by several community industries—par- 
ticularly the garment and mattress factory at Manzanar and the silk 
screen poster shop at Granada. In the 12 months before July 1, 
1944, 25,630 garments and 4,020 mattresses were manufactured in the 
former center, and 47,701 posters were produced at Granada chiefly 
to fill orders for the Navy. Also produced for the Navy were 67 ship 
models, including two large-scale models turned out by the evacuee 
shop at the Gila*River Center. Furniture and food products were 
made at all of the centers. 

Two major aims were stressed by the education program in the cen- 
ters: (1) to provide standard elementary and secondary schooling 
for the evacuee children, and (2) to make available to the adults 
courses to prepare them for successful relocation. The inability of 
many of the older Issei to speak English has been one of the most 
serious handicaps retarding their relocation. To overcome this ob- 
stacle, special English courses were offered and practice exercises in 
speaking English were introduced into adult education classes at the 
relocation centers. Special courses in American customs, home- 
making, and various vocations were offered to develop interest in relo- 
cation, to prepare the older people to participate in community life 
outside the centers, and to equip them to earn their livelihoods. There 
were 10,175 people enrolled in adult education classes in May 1944; 
2,779 in English courses, 1,186 in vocational courses, and 6,210 in other 
courses related to the orientation program. 

The elementary and secondary schools also participated in de- 
veloping interest in relocation through special projects in civics, his- 
tory, and kindred subjects. The total regular school enrollment in 
May was 20,907. 

Health conditions at the centers were generally good. There were 
no major epidemics; the deaths numbered 623, and the births 2,125. 
In the health and medical program, however, as in other essential 
programs in the centers, adjustments were necessary to maintain ade- 
quate services in the face of personnel losses. Only 30 evacuee 
physicians, most of them elderly men and some on duty only part time, 
remained in the centers at the end of the fiscal year. Relocation and 
Army inductions took 22 others who had been employed at the be- 
ginning of the period. This loss necessitated the appointment of 8 
additional nonevacuee physicians, increasing the appointed staff to 
20. The shortage of evacuee nurses was even more acute. Only 7 re- 
mained on June 30, 1944, and the recruitment of nonevacuee nurses 
to fill vacancies proved exceedingly difficult. 
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Average bed occupancy in the hospitals increased approximately 
20 percent, owing in part to a gradual accumulation of tuberculosis 
patients, and in part to the need of providing care for elderly persons 
left behind by younger family members who relocated. Custodial 
barracks under minimum medical supervision were opened in several 
centers to provide care for them. 

General maintenance costs were sharply increased at all the centers, 
owing to the deterioration of temporary construction. The quantities 
of materials needed to repair barrack roofs and to replace the tar 
paper used to cover the outside walls increased greatly. Many in- 
teriors required additional material to maintain them in livable con- 
dition. Lack of foundations caused many structures to settle; inferior 
lumber warped and cracked. Overcrowding in small apartments also 
brought about considerable damage. 

Other maintenance troubles centered in the water systems which 
were often constructed of second-hand material. Old water mains 
sprang leaks; pipes and fixtures had to be replaced. 

The problem of keeping motor transport equipment in operation 
was especially critical. Evacuees skilled in automotive repair work 
were among the first to relocate, and replacements from the center 
population were almost impossible to find. Additional difficulties 
arose from the scarcity of material and parts to make repairs of any 
kind. 

The highly inflammable character of the construction at all the 
centers, and the dryness of the climate in which most of them are 
located, make for heavy fire hazards. On Christmas Day, a fire at the 
Colorado River Relocation Center resulted in the destruction of prop- 
erty valued, according to estimates, at about $42,000. The major loss 
was suffered by the evacuees whose furniture and personal belongings 
were stored in the buildings consumed. On March 5, a $16,000 fire 
occurred at Gila River. On both occasions, water shortages seriously 
hampered the fire fighters. Two other fires that caused damage in 
excess of $5,000 in each instance occurred at Colorado River and Tule 
Lake. 

All problems of center operation are bound to become more acute 
as the progress of relocation takes from them the younger, abler 
members of the communities, and as the physical equipment deteri- 
orates with age and use. These problems have been frankly viewed 
by the War Relocation Authority which will continue to meet them 
with the best resources at its command. 


LITIGATION 


Two court cases of interest to the War Relocation Authority arrived 
at new developments during the 12-month period. In December, the 
Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals sustained the conviction of Fred T. 
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Korematsu for violating Civilian Exclusion Order No. 34 issued by the 
commanding general of the Western Defense Command. This decision 
held valid the evacuation and exclusion program. At the end of the 
fiscal year, the case was pending before the Supreme Court of the 
United States which had granted a writ of certiorari to review the 
lower court’s decision. 

The second case had to do with a petition for writ of habeas corpus 
filed by Miss Mitsuye Endo who originally sought to obtain release 
from the Tule Lake Center. When Tule Lake was converted into a 
segregation center, she was transferred to the Central Utah Reloca- 
tion Center. This case was complicated by the fact that Miss Endo 
had been granted leave clearance. She was free to leave the center 
at any time by complying with the general provisions of the leave 
clearance regulations which require all evacuees who relocate to offer 
evidence that they can support themselves outside the centers, and to 
agree to report changes of address. These provisions she refused 
to accept. 

When a Federal District Court in California denied the writ, Miss 
Endo appealed to the Ninth Circuit Court which considered the case 
but did not decide it. Instead, the Circuit Court certified to the United 
States Supreme Court four questions bearing on the validity of the 
War Relocation Authority leave regulations. This case was on the 
calendar of the Supreme Court at the end of the fiscal year. 


EMERGENCY REFUGEE PROGRAM 


On June 9, a new responsibility was given to the War Relocation 
Authority when President Roosevelt announced that the agency would 
be placed in charge of an emergency shelter at Fort Ontario, N. Y., 
for approximately 1,000 European war refugees. Plans to receive 
the refugees were under way at the end of the fiscal year. A director 
for the shelter had been named, and steps had been taken to organize 
the personnel necessary for its operation. 


CONCLUSION 


The objective of the War Relocation Authority, with regard both 
to the evacuees and the refugees who have been, or may be, placed 
under its supervision, is to hasten in every available way, through 
the direct use of its own resources and in cooperation with other 
agencies, the termination of the conditions that require the main- 
tenance of Government projects to care for these people. The War 
Relocation Authority program is an emergency program which should 
be completed and liquidated as rapidly as possible. It should not be 
continued into the post-war era. 


Board on Geographical 


Names 


MEREDITH F. Burritx, Director 


EOGRAPHICAL names, recognized to be important tools of 
war, may be equally important instruments of peace. Attu, El 
Alamein, Guadalcanal, Salerno, and Tarawa, little known in this 
country 2 years ago, have become bywords. ‘Tomorrow the peoples 
of the world will be tied together by even faster communication and 
an even greater number of common objectives. In post-war inter- 
national trade and travel, consistency in geographical nomenclature 
will be as necessary as in time of war, and the names of far-distant 
cities will be as familiar as our own. 

The Board on Geographical Names, in seeking and finding answers 
to the multiple problems of place names all over the world, is con- 
tributing to the peace as well as to the winning of the war. Although 
this emergency often has made necessary the adoption of principles 
emphasizing speed and quantity more than precision in the treatment 
of names, the overwhelming share of the Board’s work will stand 
the test of peacetime requirements. With but few exceptions, the 
problems of geographical names, once they are solved, need never 
again hamper either the defense or the commerce of this Nation.- Re- 
organized shortly before the beginning of the fiscal year, the Board 
has made rapid strides toward securing uniformity of name usage by 
Federal agencies, its basic function which it could not perform prop- 
erly before for lack of staff and source materials. In the more than 
50 years since the establishment of the original Board, a total of about 
25,000 name decisions had been rendered, about one-fifth of which were 
foreign names. The simple rules covering foreign names laid down 
years ago have proved to be basically sound but inadequate for large- 
scale mapping. Proper application of these very general rules to the 
complex problems of geographical names in diverse countries without 
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further assistance from the Board would have required each agency 
using such names to make exhaustive studies. They were not pre- 
pared to do this, and consequently there was wide variance in names 
on the Federal maps and charts of foreign areas. 

Much of the early part of the present year was spent in recruiting 
and training an adequate staff, developing techniques and procedures, 
and collecting and evaluating source materials. The Board now has 
a highly competent professional staff including geographers, |in- 
guists, and other experts brought together in the face of insistent 
doubts that such a technical group could be assembled at a period when 
competition for such services was necessarily great. The Board has 
collected and cataloged a library of over 100,000 maps and 12,000 tex- 
tual sources which make this source-materials library the finest in the 
Western Hemisphere dealing exclusively with the problems of geo- 
graphical names. Most of these sources have been contributed by 
persons and offices vitally interested in place-name problems. 

During the fiscal year the Board has increased the output of de- 
cisions one-hundred-and-forty-fold over the yearly average of the 
last decade and has provided detailed directions for treating names 
in a large number of foreign areas, emphasizing those of greatest 
military importance. These directions have made possible a consist- 
ency of usage among map makers not otherwise obtainable and have 
enabled military map makers to compile maps not simply with names 
but with the best names that can be had in the absence of decisions. 
The Board has compiled finding lists for the rapid identification of 
more than 500,000 places and features on military maps. Hundreds 
of thousands of individual place names have been checked and cor- 
rected, in advance of publication, on maps and strategic intelligence 
and planning materials where consistency and good name-usage have 
contributed to the usability of military information. 

The Board has established and maintained an information service 
that has assisted in the answering of individual place-name inquiries 
from more than 50 Federal war agencies and offices. By doing this 
kind ‘of work for all, the Board has not only provided the best of such 
information and reduced confusion and delay but also has done so 
at a fraction of the cost in time, money, and manpower which would 
have been required if individual agencies had been forced to do this 
work for themselves. 

The fund of experience necessary in carrying on this place-name 
work which has been accumulated is highly important for the future. 
Aside from the work of private individuals on a small number of 
specific problems and the relatively small amount of this kind of re- 
search previously carried on by the Board, there was extant in this 
country relatively little published work or experience dealing with 
place names as an integral part of map production and much of this 
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was not available to all compilers of maps and intelligence. The basic 
research which has been and is being carried on by the Board is making 
generally available adequate sources for names of literally millions of 
places and features. 

The Board is in a position to render real and significant service to the 
Government and thus toindividuals. Furthermore, it is much cheaper 
for one Government agency to maintain a central collection of place- 
name information than for each agency to maintain its own, and the 
same names—the right names—will be used on all Federal maps and 
publications in wartime and in peacetime only if all Federal agencies 
use the same source. This source can continue to be provided, as it is 
being provided, by the Board on Geographical Names. — 


Office of the Solicitor 


FowLer Harper, Solicitor’ 


NYHE Solicitor’s office has concentrated during this fiscal year on 
, aiding the Department to carry on its threefold work of supporting 
8 war, preparing post-war action, and protecting the Nation’s re- 
irces for their best long-term use. Achievements have been signifi- 
nt despite the complications of a wartime economy, of the new laws 
Ued forth by that economy, and of the constant need to reckon with 
st-war changes. 

Wartime controls—Certain activities are exclusively “for the dura- 
m.”” Among these is civilian explosives control by the Bureau of 
ines under the act of December 26, 1941. Greatly needed as part of 
is control were explicit regulations on the storage, handling, and 
mnsporting of explosives. These were drafted by the Mines Divi- 
m of this office. The burden of the division’s work, however, lay 
the enforcement of the act and regulations, and a number of li- 
1se revocations and convictions resulted. Troublesome questions 
conflicts of powers and duties between State and Federal officers 
‘re solved and model State explosives laws were prepared for sub- 
ssion to the States holding regular legislative sessions. ‘ 
Among the most urgent and novel war problems were those inci- 
nt to the possession of the coal mines under the Executive orders 
May 1 and November 1, 1943. Within the framework of principles 
d procedures mapped out for the handling of this emergency by 
e Solicitor’s office, the Legal Division of the newly created Coal 
ines Administration worked out the necessary orders, instructions, 
d instruments of operation and assisted in the conduct of litigation, 
well as in negotiations leading to the termination of outstanding 
sputes and the return of the mines to private operation. 

The Legal Division of the Solid Fuels Administration for War also 
erated as an integrated part of that administration. In perform- 
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ing its main job of devising legal mechanisms for obtaining a fair 
and equitable distribution of the limited supplies of coal and other 
solid fuels, the division drafted the regulations and orders, organ- 
ized industry advisory groups, and passed upon almost all proposed 
actions of the agency. 

With the transfer to the Department of the War Relocation Author- 
ity on February 16, 1944, the Solicitor’s office inherited a series of 
" pending cases and problems raised by the enforced detention of over 
100,000 persons, two-thirds of whom are citizens. Important aspects 
of the constitutional questions are now before the Supreme Court. At 
the same time this office found itself faced with the many-sided legal 
tasks of that authority in furnishing advice not only to the admin- 
istrators, particularly with respect to hearing procedures used in 
segregating the disloyal, but also to the community organizations of 
the relocation centers, and to individual evacuees, particularly with 
respect to their abandoned property. 

Public lands and resources.—Nowhere is the double objective of full 
wartime use and long-term conservation of the Nation’s resources 
‘ more in evidence in the legal work of the Department than in that 
performed for the agencies engaged in the administration of the public 
lands. In carrying out the war programs of the General Land Office, 
Geological Survey, and the National Park Service, the legal divisions 
of those agencies and the Public Lands Division of this office have 
aided in the withdrawals of public land, now amounting to over 16 
million acres, for war purposes, and the utilization of the public land 
by lease and permit for the extraction of critical minerals, oil and gas, 
timber, and other products and for the location of military facilities. 
Similarly, the Conservation Division of this office and the Legal Divi- 
sion of the Grazing Service have passed upon the utilization of graz- 
ing land for military purposes and greater food production. Over 
1,600 war emergency licenses for additional grazing have been issued 
following the determination by the Conservation Division of the 
authority therefor. 

In line with the great increase of unit plans in oil and gas produc- 
tion since Pearl Harbor, the Public Lands Division and the Legal 
Division of the Geological Survey gave frequent consideration to unit 
and cooperative agreements, particularly for the development of 
wildcat areas to discover new reserves, for cooperative drilling ar- 
rangements to conserve materials, and for protection against drain- 
age of deposits. Oil and gas rights were the subject of most of the 
important court cases handled by the Public Lands Division either di- 
rectly or by furnishing assistance to the Department of Justice. Of 
the cases thus far decided, the United States has been successful in all 
except the litigation over oil rights in Los Cerritos Channel, Calif. 
The Public Lands Division also took part in the Department’s con- 
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sideration of a domestic military oil reserve program. In anticipa- 
tion of post-war large scale coal mining operations in Alaska, the coal 
mining regulations of the Geological Survey were amended to apply 
1o that territory. 

The Public Lands Division notably protected the permanent inter- 
ests of the Nation when it discovered that certain ancient “forest lieu 
selection rights” offered for the purpose of acquiring surface title to 
potash lands for lessee potash companies and valuable timber lands 
were invalid. The Property Acquisition Division of this office as- 
sisted in the acquisition of extensive new acreage in its approval of 
title to over 25,000 acres acquired under the Taylor Grazing Act in 
exchanges which have aided consolidation of grazing lands, of over — 
263,000 acres acquired under the Forest Exchange Act, and of over 
$00,000 acres acquired for national parks. The exchanges of land for 
timber under the Forest Exchange Act, reviewed by that division, have 
facilitated the movement of timber for war purposes. The passage 
of Public Law 273, largely drafted by the Legislative Division of this 
office, has provided the Department with an important conservation 
mechanism in establishing the principle of sustained-yield forest man- 
agement on federally owned lands and providing effective means for 
enlisting cooperation of private land owners. 

Mineral development.—In aid of exploration by the Bureau of Mines 
for critical and strategic minerals, the Property Acquisition Division, 
through field attorneys, determined the ownership of the land being 
explored, and drilling contracts were made in the light of advice and 
instructions from the Mines Division. In aid of the experimentation 
by the Bureau for new or more efficient metallurgic processes, the 
Property Acquisition Division assisted in the acquisition of new plant 
sites and buildings and the Mines Division prepared the contracts for 
constructon, supply, and operation of these facilities. By the same 
division of work, plants and rights-of-way were acquired for the vast 
expansion of the Bureau’s helium production, and construction, supply, 
and operation contracts were executed. To enable the Bureau to un- 
dertake practical experiments in the production of synthetic liquid 
fuels from shale, coal, and natural gas the Legislative Division pre- 
pared legislation which became Public Law 290, authorizing demon- 
stration plants. The problem of securing repayment to the Federal 
Government of expenditures to be made in the construction of the 
Leadville Drainage Tunnel, designed to dewater some of the richest 
lead and zinc mines in the country, was referred to the Solicitor’s office 
at the beginning of the fiscal year. It was solved through the drafting 
and negotiating of royalty contracts which, by the close of the fiscal 
year, had been executed by nearly all of the operators ia from 
the project. 
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Reclamation and power.—Important blue prints for post-war use of 
land and water resources were drawn up in the legislative program 
of the Bureau of Reclamation with the aid of attorneys in the Legis- 
lative Division and of the Legal Division of the Bureau. This pro- 
gram included the Central Valley Soldiers Settlement Bill, now before 
Congress, providing a plan for the settlement of soldiers on lands re- 
ceiving water under that project, authorization for the post-war con- 
struction of the Hungry Horse project (Public Law 320), and amend- 
ments urged to the pending rivers and harbors and flood control bills. 
The construction program for immediate war food purposes was for- 
warded by the passage of Public Law 152, drafted by the Department’s 
attorneys, designed to increase food production through small reclama- 
tion projects, and by the negotiation of construction and supply con- 
tracts under seven war food projects reapproved by the War Production 
Board. The Bureau’s Legal Division with the advice of the Conserva- 
tion Division drafted important power contracts, particularly for the 
sale of energy from Boulder and Shasta Dams. An understanding 
was reached with the Bonneville Power Administration for the 
marketing of energy from the Grand Coulee Dam and a return of part 
of the Government’s investment out of the power revenues. In the 
settlement of problems relating to the apportionment of waters, of 
particular note was the negotiation of the Belle Fourche compact be- 
tween the States of Wyoming and South Dakota, ratified by Public 
Law 236. The apportionment of the North Platte River is now pend- 
ing in the Supreme Court in the case of Nebraska v. Wyoming and 
Colorado, in which Bureau attorneys gave active assistance. 

Territories.—Political and economic questions of major importance 
to the Territories demanded intensive consideration from this office, 
particularly from the Legislative Division, and from the legal staff of 
the Division of Territories. Assistance was given to the President’s 
Committee set up to study further autonomy for Puerto Rico, in the 
preparation of legislative recommendations designed to achieve that 
objective, and to the congressional committees studying basic condi- 
tions in Puerto Rico. An Executive order was drafted to coordinate 
Federal activities in Puerto Rico. War and post-war economic 
measures for Puerto Rico which demanded attention included arrange- 
ments for the procurement and distribution of food, the consolidation 
of power and water facilities to meet military and post-war industrial 
needs, and the more equitable distribution of petroleum products. As 
the tides of war moved westward in the Pacific, new steps were taken 
toward completing the elimination of martial rule in Hawaii. Meas- 
ures for the Virgin Islands included extension of social security serv- 
ices and Federal credit, and legislation for a public works program. 
Measures for. Alaska included proposals for homestead opportunities 
for veterans and other settlers, for a development company to promote 
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post-war industrialization, and for the resettlement of evacuated 
natives. Legislation for post-war development of the territories was 
studied which became Public Law 320, amending the Hawaiian Homes 
Commission Act; Public Law 236, the so-called G. I. Bill of Rights, in 
which amendments were inserted to provide adequately for the return- 
_ ing veterans of the territories; and Public Laws 380 and 381, establish- 
ing a policy for Philippine independence and a commission to consider 
rehabilitation of the Philippines. 

Fish and game.—The enforcement by the Office of the Coordinator 
of Fisheries of the orders of the Secretary for more effective use of 
fishery resources during the war required constant negotiation by the 
chief counsel] of that office with interested parties, and, in connection 
with the pilchard program, the institution of 21 administrative pro- 
ceedings against violators of the orders. The Conservation Division 
and the chief counsel, in cooperation with other officials of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, drafted amendments and extensions of the 
departmental orders relating to the pilchard industry, the allocation 
of salmon in Alaska, the regulation of the salmon canning industry in 
Alaska, and the regulation of salmon operations in the Puget Sound 
area. Major conservation legislation drafted by the Legislative 
Division became Public Law 106, revising the Alaska Game Law to 
strengthen game control and extend protection to inland fishes, and 
Public Law 237 effectuating the 1942 provisional Fur Seal Agreement 
between the United States and Canada. The Conservation Division 
and the chief counsel of the Fish and Wildlife Service revised the 
regulations under the Alaska Game Law to effectuate Public Law 106 
and the Alaska commercial fishery regulations to permit a maximum 
take this year. The chief counsel aided the temporary transfer of 
400,000 acres to the military services, worked with the Office of Price 
Administration in preparing maximum ceiling price regulations for 
the raw fur industry, and drafted conservation agreements with other 
American Republics. 

Indians.—Protection of Indian rights was the chief occupation of 
the Indian Division of this office during the past year. Litigation to 
eject trespassers who had for many years maintained ranches on the 
Pyramid Lake Indian Reservation in Nevada was brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion when the Supreme Court declined to review the 
decision favorable to the Indians in Depaoli v. United States, 139 F. 
(2d) 225, cert. den., 321 U. S. 796, and the trespassers agreed to’ sell 
their improvements to the Pyramid Lake Tribe. Litigation against 
some 800 lessees in the Town of Salamanca, New York, who had 
defaulted in rentals due under long-term leases executed more than 
50 years ago by the Seneca Tribe, resulted in nearly all of the defaulting 
lessees paying up the amounts due and entering new leases under which 
the Indians will hereafter receive rentals more commensurate with 
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the present value of the land. These two victories should go a long 
way toward commanding respect for Indian land ownership in quar- 
ters that have often considered Indian tribal lands as a kind of 
public domain open to all takers. Another old wrong was righted 
when, following a judgment in favor of the Menominee Tribe for 
$1,700,000, the value of land promised the tribe in 1854 but never | 
transferred to it, arrangements were completed for the use of this 
recovery to acquire the lands promised 90 years ago by a nation which 
still holds its word to be sacred. Further progress in the protection 
of Indian lands was made in Alaska, where a preliminary study of the 
status of Indian land claims resulted in the perfecting of arrangements 
for administrative adjudications of aboriginal claims within the public 
domain. 

A large increase in important Indian litigation made necessary the 
assumption by the Solicitor’s office of new responsibilities for brief- 
writing. Additional burdens were Jikewise cast upon this office in 
the field of taxation, where recent decisions have compelled recon- 
sideration of various Indian tax liabilities under State laws. Further 
new responsibilities in the field of financing Indian land-use and indus- 
trial development were the result of congressional legislation at the 
start of the fiscal year extending the credit provisions of the Indian 
Reorganization Act to tribes which had not hitherto been entitled to 
the benefits of that act. Assumption of these new responsibilities was 
made possible by an extensive delegation of authority in other fields 
of Indian law and administration to the Indian Office and to the 
Legal Division of that office, on which-have fallen greatly increased 
burdens, particularly in fields of land transactions, credit, law and 
order, and probate matters. 

Government property and transactions.—To prepare for post-war 
property liquidation problems, the Legislative Division drafted 4 
comprehensive bill, submitted to interested congressional committees. 
for the administration of surplus federally owned real property, and 
the Solicitor’s office advised the Department’s representative on the 
-interdepartmental surplus war property committee. In the admin- 
istration of the Department’s order defining the Government’s prop- 
erty interest in employee inventions, the Legislative Division drafted 
Public Law 357, authorizing the payment of rewards for inventions 
and suggestions, and the Mines Division prepared opinions on the 
relative rights of the Government and the employees, set up new 
procedures for reporting inventions to the Secretary and the Attorney 
General, and reviewed at least 109 new patent matters transmitted to 
the Department of Justice. The several divisions of the office, draft- 
ing, reviewing, and administering the contracts of the Department, 
studied and apphed the numerous wartime Executive orders and in- 
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structions establishing contract procedures and provisions to meet 
critical labor and materia! shortages. 

Departmental procedure.—To obtain more effective distribution and 
speedier conduct of the Department’s business, the Solicitor’s office was 
repeatedly called upon to analyze the Secretary’s authority to dele- 
gate functions to the heads of agencies and to transfer functions among 
them. It drafted delegation opinions and orders concerning the In- 
dian Office, Board on Geographical Names, General Land Office, Graz- 
ing Service, National Park Service, and the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and upheld the authority to transfer safety inspections of mines under 
Government lease from the Geological Survey to the Bureau of Mines 
and the authority to transfer, consolidate, and regroup, with one minor 
exception, all of the oil and gas functions of the Department. 

Personnel organization.—To stimulate the interest of the Depart- 
ment’s attorneys in the opportunities of Government service and in 
the possibilities for improvement of standards of work, the Solicitor 
put into effect a strict application of the Department’s advancement- 
from-within policy and undertook the establishment of an in-service 
training program. Since January when advancement procedures 
were Officially established, 13 of 17 vacancies have been filled from 
within the service. In organizing the in-service training program, as 
many as 20 different Government agencies were consulted. Courses 
are now planned, in cooperation with 13 other agencies, which will 
be open to lawyers newly entering the service, those in the service, 
and those returning from the armed forces. . 

The reorganization of the work of the office, previously approved, 
was carried on this year by the establishment of chief counsel posi- 
tions in the Geological Survey, General Land Office, Grazing Service, 
and Office of the Coordinator of Fisheries, by the transfer of certain 
title work from the General Land Office to the Property Acquisition 

Division, by the reorganization of the Law Division in the General 
Land Office, and by the formal] establishment of the fiscal and person- 
nel law section in the Conservation Division. 
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Division of Personnel 


Supervision and Management 


Mrs. J. Atwoop Mautpine, Director 


HE conservation and full utilization of manpower have con- 
tinued to be the objectives during the fiscal year 1944. In the 
development of programs toward these goals the Division has en- 
deavored to strengthen the whole personnel structure in preparation 
for the tremendous post-war problems, such as post-war expansions, 
the returning veterans, and the demobilization of purely wartime 
activities. ” 

The Division has continued the policy of searching the Depart- 
ment’s own personnel for needed talent first, not only as a part of the 
recognized promotion-from-within policy, but to avoid as much as 
possible a drain on the outside manpower sources. This has re- 
sulted in filling from within the Department 60 percent of the vacan- 
cies above the entrance grade in the District of Columbia and 38 
percent of those in the field. In the specialized war work, however, 
there has been a continuing demand for topographic engineers, 
geologists, engineering aids, and draftsmen in the Geological Survey; 
mining engineers, metallurgists, and coal mine inspectors in the Bu- 
reau of Mines; as well as special services in coal and other fields. 
The supply has not been adequate, which has made it necessary to 
request occupational deferment from military service for a number 
of those professional and specially qualified persons to carry on effec- 
tively the strategic work. Our requests for deferment have been 
principally in the 30 to 37 age group, interfering as little as pos- 
sible with the military program. 

Every effort has been made to recruit women and those not subject 
to military service. The fact that the Department now has approxi- 
mately 9,600 women, nearly 3,000 more than at Pearl Harbor, points 
up this policy. At the same time the Department has released to the 
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armed services more than 6,200; 267 have returned to duty in the 
Department and 32 have paid the supreme sacrifice, 

There has been a constant shortage of stenographers, typists, and 
other types of clerical help. As part of the effort to recruit them a 
joint recruiting program was arranged with the Civil Service Com- 
mission which was conducted in Virginia, West Virginia, and North 
Carolina. While productive it did not meet fully the demands. The 
help of the Department’s own personnel in locating recruits has also 
been enlisted. 

A broad training program has been conducted this year in an effort 
to increase the effectiveness of persons presently employed in the De- 
partment, to improve further the efficiency of our supervisors, and 
to orient new employees. In addition to refresher courses previously 
conducted for typists and stenographers, over 400 new employees have 
participated in the orientation program. Representatives from the 
bureaus in Washington, Chicago, Denver, and Salt Lake City took 
the trainers’ course for job instruction training, which course they 
have given to over 200 supervisors in these cities. To provide a r- 
serve from which to draw administrative talent the Department’s 
administrative course was again given to carefully selected candi- 
dates. Three employees were also selected for the in-service admin- 
istrative training program of the National Institute of Public Affairs. 

Four separate promotional examinations were designed and con- 
ducted in the Division, in which 486 employees participated in Wash- 
ington, Chicago, and Denver. These were for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the eligibility of clerks for higher grade vacancies, and mes- 
sengers for clerical positions. 

The classification office has reviewed and allocated 16,700 positions 
during the year, and has made numerous surveys of groups of posi- 
tions, some in collaboration with the Civil Service Commission. 
Specifications have been prepared and promulgated for various classes 
of field positions, as part of a long-range plan for covering by speci- 
fications all of our typical field positions. — 

Consonant with the Stabilization Act the Division has endeavored 
to keep rates of pay for the trades and occupations at the prevailing 
level and wage board procedures have been extended to accomplish 
this. 

Even under the abnormal conditions of wartime every evidence is 
that the morale of the Department’s personnel is high. Information 
regarding recreational opportunities, housing, child care and so on 
has been disseminated ; by cooperation with the Public Health Service 
chest X-rays were made available on a voluntary basis; health lectures 
were held; the welfare and credit union services have been available. 
While turn-over has been above normal, we have found very few in- 
dividual grievances. 
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: In order to give improved and more expeditious service to the three 
bureaus of the Department which were transferred to Chicago in 1942, 
a branch office of this Division was established there in January 1944. 
The results of bringing the departmental staff closer to the operating 
officials has been most gratifying. 

During the fiscal year there were 18 retirements for age, 74 optional, 
43 for disability. There were 21 employees reemployed after having 
reached the retirement age. 

At the close of the fiscal year there were 43,879 employees in the De- 
partment, 4,858 in the Washington metropolitan area, and 39,011 in 
the field. 

As part of an improved over-all program of the Division, plans have 
been going forward looking to more decentralization of paper work 
and the placing of more responsibility on the bureaus and offices, while 
retaining central control over policies and sound personnel standards 
and procedures. The first major delegation of authority was made 
in May 1944, to the Bureau of Reclamation in Denver. Others are in 
process. The Division is girding itself for the challenging tasks 


ahead. 


Interior Department Museum 


H. L. Raut, Museum Curator : 


ITH vast national resources under the administration of the 

Department of the Interior and directed toward sure victory 
and post-war requirements, the vital contributions of the Department 
to these ends are illustrated graphically in the Interior Department 
Museum. The museum, operating in direct contact with the public, 
reflects the history, aims, and the current activities of all of the 
bureaus of the Department. 

Its educational character is well attested by the popular use made 
of the museum by the general public, members of the armed forces, 
educators, and students. 

The museum was visited during the past year by approximately 
45,000 persons. The visitors’ register recorded visitors from every 
State in the Union with the single exception of Nevada. Registra- 
tions were received also from Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Argentina, 
Australia, Canada, China, Colombia, Cuba, England, Ecuador, France, 
Haiti, Holland, Iceland, Italy, Mexico, Mongolia, New Zealand, Scot- 
land, Sumatra, Sweden, Switzerland, FeDaMe Paraguay, Thailand, 
Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. 

In cooperation with the bureaus, revisions have been made in the 
display cases to reflect current conditions. During the past year the 
. Museum has served, upon request, numerous agencies including Ameri- 
can Air Forces, Corcoran Gallery of Art, Fort Belvoir Engineers’ 
Board, National Institute of Public Affairs, Navy Department, Public 
Buildings Administration, State Department, United States Service 
Organizations, Veterans’ Administration, and the War Department. 

A collection of antique Indian baskets, selected from the Colburn 
Collection of Indian Basketry, was exhibited, by request, at the 
Toledo (Ohio) Art Museum during the month of January. This 
exhibit proved its popular interest by a granted request for extension 
of the exhibition period for an additional month. 
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A silhouette, which is ten feet in length and which depicts “The 
Driving of the Golden Spike” at the completion of the first trans- 
continental, railroad, at Promontory Point near Ogden, Utah, on 
May 10, 1869, was designed in the museum and installed in the General 
Land Office Gallery. Books added to the museum collection include 
A Manual on the Origin and Development of Washington, by H. Paul 
Caemmerer, Ph. D.; The Crafts of the Ojibwa (Chippewa), by Carrie 
A. Lyford; and Seneca Split Basketry, by Marjorie Lismer. 

Throughout the year conducted tours of the museum galleries were 
held for teacher groups and public and private school classes. A 
pertinent commentary on the educational value of the museum 1s 
indicated by the continuous use of the galleries for school purposes. 
Notwithstanding transportation difficulties which frequently pre- 
vented entire school classes from attending, the teachers visited the 
museum, singly and in groups, to avail themselves of material for 
arranging study courses on conservation, historical and other subjects 
pertaining to various activities of the Department. Numerous in- 
quiries on the part of the general public have been complied with 
daily at the information desk. Many requests have been received 
from visitors in the uniforms of our armed services. 


POST-WAR 


In connection with post-war potentialities of the museum, certain 
improvements are desirable. The museum specimen collections have 
been largely augmented during the past several years. Much of this 
important new material now is held necessarily in storage, and, 
therefore, is not readily available for display or study purposes. 
Additional space will be needed to provide for these collections and 
for other important exhibit material. Furthermore, while present 
display cases currently are subject to additions and revisions to 
reflect the current bureau activities, space restrictions are evident. 

As during the course of the war the facilities of the museum 
have been made available for the training of hundreds of depart- 
mental personnel in modern first aid techniques, developed and 
taught by the Bureau of Mines, a post-war expansion of the use by 
the bureaus of the museum facilities and equipment is suggested, 
should the need arise, in connection with possible post-war training 
and rehabilitation programs for returning war veterans, particularly 
those who were past employees of the Department. In this field the 
museum technical workshop could well serve as a nucleus for training 
courses in expert model-making, visual and graphic techniques, and 
other specialized training useful both to the veterans and to the 
Department. 
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From the post-war historical standpoint, when victory is won, 
many of the museum displays will require final revision and re- 
designing to illustrate and record the vital importance and the 
amazing scope of essential activities accomplished by the Department 
and under its auspices in the prosecution of the war. Post-war 
potentialities for the museum indicate that when the full story of the 
Department’s participation in this great crisis in the life of our 
Nation can be unfolded in. its entirety, by modern museum methods, 
this new great chapter in the history of the Department appropri- 
ately will require increased exhibit space for its presentation. It 
will comprise an inspiring story of vast achievement in many fields 
vital to victory. In reflecting this story for permanent visualization 
and reference, desirable post-war museum results are anticipated for 
the Department and for the public. 
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Division of Information 


Joun E. Rycxman, Director 


& 


URING 1944 the Division of Information has endeavored to 

keep the public abreast of what the Department, as custodian of 

he Nation’s natural wealth, has done, not alone in mobilizing our 
esources for war, but in planning for the post-war period. 

The informational programs of the various Bureaus and Offices 
aving to do with the development and wise use of such natural assets 
s metals, power, fuel, helium, food, land, timber, and fisheries, have 
een under the direction of this Division and channeled through it 
) the public. This Division is comprised of editorial, radio-tele- 
ision, photographic, and publications sections. 

By appointment of the Secretary of the Interior, eh Director of 
nformation has acted as security officer for the Department in safe- 
uarding secret and confidential material that might aid and comfort 
he enemy, as clearance officer for publications with the Office of War 
nformation, and as editor in chief of the Interior War Records 
‘roject, now in the process of being compiled for the future use of 
ne Government in time of emergency. . 

The Division has been responsible not only for passing upon the 
ditorial content and format of pamphlets, booklets, and other publica- 
ions released by the Bureaus but also for deciding whether such 
rinted matter should be issued at all during the emergency. In this 
mnection, considerable savings in vital paper stocks have been 
fected through abridging many publications and restricting others 
yr which there is not a definite war need. 

The fiscal year has seen the assignment to the Division of the task 
‘producing “Inside Interior,” a monthly publication designed to keep 
e Department’s own employees informed about its activities, as well 

to enable the more than 6,000 employees in the armed services to 
1intain contact with their former associates. 

The Division was also responsible for editing, designing the format 
d supervising the printing of the Secretary’s annual report. 
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RADIO-TELEVISION SECTION 


Under the general supervision of the director of information, the 
radio-television section, operating the only modern broadcasting and 
recording studios in the Government, has in the past year been in- 
creasingly called upon to serve Federal war agencies. 

Principal use of these facilities was made by the armed services 
for the preparation of special training programs, including electrical 
transcriptions, direct broadcasts, and the production of slide film and 
film strips. These training productions were for use in every theater 
of the war. 

More than 200 hours of secret, and confidential utilization of radio- 
television section facilities were spent in the production of special 
materials for the Office of Strategic Services and for the War and Navy 
Departments. 

A total of 29 different languages have been used in productions 
put out in the Section in the past year and broadcast as a part of the 
psychological war activity. 

Diplomatic representatives of all of the United Nations and many 
distinguished war visitors have been presented by direct broadcast 
and by radio transcriptions both to American and foreign audiences. 
Notable in this category were a special broadcast of the arrival in 
Washington of General Charles DeGaulle, prepared for European 
listeners; the dramatic swearing in of Sergio Osmefia as President of 
the Philippines; broadcast for European and American audiences of 
special interviews with His Royal Highness, The Amir Faisal of 
Arabia and his royal entourage; a special broadcast to the men of 
the Marine Corps by General Holcombe upon his leaving his position 
as Commandant of the Corps for special duty. Representative of the 
type of series broadcasts produced in the section were the 482 special 
broadcasts by electrical transcriptions made by the Free Thai Minis- 
ter, Mom Rajawongse Seni Pramoj, and shortwaved to the people of 
Thailand. 

While these special services are being rendered to war agencies 
outside of the Department, our own bureaus and offices have in no 
wise been neglected. Programs, transcriptions and special record- 
ings have been made in this period for the Solid Fuels Administration 
for War, the War Relocation Authority, Petroleum Administration 
for War, Board on Geographical Names, Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, Bureau of Reclamation, Bureau of Mines, Division of Terri- 
tories and Island Possessions, Coordinator of Fisheries, National Park 
Service, and Geological Survey. 

Within the past year, the radio-television section has cooperated 
in the preparation or production of radio and transcription material 
with most of the Federal departments and other agencies. 
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PUBLICATIONS SECTION 


This is the first complete fiscal year during which the publications 
tion has concentrated upon editing and publishing rather than 
on the procurement of printing. Copy has not been merely proc- 
ed for the printer. It has been examined editorially, and faulty 
nuscripts have been revised or returned to the issuing agencies for 
isions. This change in practice has been justified by the results, 
of which is that the public receives clearer and better-selected re- 
‘ts of the Department’s findings. 

[he section chief has assisted in effecting clearance of publications, 
ler the Office of War Information Regulation No. 8 and has also as- 
ned greater control over all departmental and bureau publications as 
ards format. Economic practices in the printing and processing 
all information material have been enforced and appreciable 
nomies have resulted. 

uch remains to be done in improving the appearance and the 
torial content of our publications, and it is planned to make 
h improvements as rapidly as circumstances permit. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SECTION 


‘fost of the offices and bureaus of the Department have continued 
utilize the facilities of the photographic laboratories to effect con- 
erable savings in descriptive matter in official reports. The photo- 
phic section has devoted its time almost exclusively to furnishing 
tographs and illustrations having a direct bearing upon activities 
ited to the war. . 

n addition to work for the Department, it has continued to co- 
rate with other governmental agencies in the production of illus- 
‘ive material involved in their war programs. It has also furnished 
‘ures for textbooks, guidebooks, pamphlets and travel literature re- 
sted by scientific, trade and other magazines and publishing 
anizations. 
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My Dear Mr. Presipent: This annual report seeks to show how 
the mobilized resources of this Nation contributed to victory over 
the Axis nations. It also reveals how near that victory came to being 
a Pyrrhic one. 

At the beginning of the period here covered we were still searching 
the earth for the minerals that were needed in ever-increasing quan- 
tities to equip our own fighting forces as well as those of our allies. 
While we were searching for these minerals with meticulous diligence 
we were spending them with wanton prodigality. 

By the end of the period of this report our natural resources had 
been tapped, processed and sent to the battlefields in such prodigious 
quantities that Nazi Germany already had collapsed, and Japan was 
about to do so. 

But the drain on our national natural assets had been staggering. 

Only nine of the major minerals remain in our known domestic 
reserves in great enough quantity of usable grade to last 100 years or 
more. Our known usable reserves of 22 essential minerals have dwip- 
dled to a 35-year supply or less. Our assured domestic deposits of 
petroleum would last from 14 to 20 years at our present rate of use, 
but our prospects of making good on some of our losses in oil are 
fairly good. 

In some other fields of conservation, the damage of war has been 
just as real, though it may prove to be temporary, and certainly it 
has been less severe. We were obliged to complete our huge power- 
production facilities ahead of schedule to energize war plants where 
there was no comparable peacetime manufacture to sustain the plants 
after the war. We must find new markets for those facilities or suffer 
the consequences of unemployed power which is scarcely more health- 
ful economically than are unemployed men. 

The war has reduced much of Europe and Asia to such a shambles, 
physically or economically or in both respects, that great populations 
abroad cannot provide the essentials of existence for themselves. 
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But they must be maintained so that, if for no other reason, they can 
sustain our economy. We must provide these peoples with as many 
of their needs as we can provide, especially food. We equipped our- 
selves during the war to produce more food, but not enough more to 
meet the postwar demands at home and abroad. The inadequate 
expansion of our agriculture is just as certainly attributable to the 
war as is the increased demand for food. We had to put as little ma- 
terial and work as possible into irrigation facilities so that we could 
put as much as possible into dams and power plants that would pro- 
duce fighting equipment. 

It is only fair to interrupt this gloomy recital long enough to say 
that some advantages, aside from military victory, also came our way 
between the beginning of the war and my transmittal of this report. 
The danger of defeat sped our improvement of new methods of ex- 
ploring for mineral deposits, and for processing ores. 

We have acquired jurisdiction over the Continental Shelf, which is 
about 760,000 square miles of underwater land from which we may 
replenish some of our depleted mineral reserves. Other Federal 
agencies have discovered or improved certain techniques and devices, 
radar among them, that will enable us to explore the shelf and to ex- 
tract its riches more quickly than we could have hoped to do had 
science developed at its peacetime pace. We have several advantages 
in the programs which this Department formulated for the express 
purpose of regaining our balance in conservation after victory. We 
have begun an accounting of the minerals that we still have in our 
reserves, and when the tally is complete it will be as valuable to us as 
a clear statement of its assets would be to a corporation. We have 
made studies that show what the prospects of sucesss are for various 
industries that might buy and use the power that we produce when 
war contracts are cancelled. These studies, which were made in co- 
operation with other Federal agencies, States, municipalities, colleges 
and industries, tell prospective contractors for our power which raw 
materials would be available to them, in what probable quantities, at 
what probable prices, what markets they might expect, and many 
related facts which may hasten the sale of power by facilitating the 
prospective buyers’ preliminary surveys. We have already contracted 
for the sale of some power and the outlook for additional contracts 1s 
not discouraging. Within the past fiscal year, also, we have made 
much headway toward achieving regional development. 

This is about as accurate as so brief a statement of our principal 
gains and our principal losses could be, but we cannot use it as a 
balance sheet. The losses that are listed are indeed losses; the ores 
that we have taken out of our mincs will not creep back into the 
ground, but the “gains” are not so conclusively gains. Oil deposits 
in the Continental Shelf remain an unknown factor. We will have 
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to make a survey to find them. Processes for beneficiating low- 
grade ores will not, of their own accord, extract an ounce of metal, 
and many of the other “gains” that I have listed are equally incon- 
clusive. They are merely potential gains. We can use them to our 
advantage or we can let the opportunity to use them escape us. 
I hope that a more detailed view of what is left of our diminishing 
resources will convince all of us that we must make amends for our 
losses by squeezing the last drop.of advantage out of every potential 

gain that we have at hand. 

The nine minerals that are plentiful enough in our known domestic 
reserves to last 100 years or more at a normal rate of use, are iron ore, 
nitrogen, magnesium, salt, bituminous coal and lignite, phosphate 
rock, molybdenum, anthracite, and potash. There are only nine of 
them out of the long list of metals that we must get at home or abroad 
in quantities as great as we need in order to hold our high place among 
the nations. 

Even if we had a hundred years’ supply of all of the metals that-we 
need, that would not mean that we would be safe for a century. In 
the games of war and trade which nations play, a century is only a 
little while. Military and economic campaigns have been planned 
that far ahead. Consequently, it behooves us to learn the true 
meaning of our meager supply, which is not that we will be weak in 
a hundred years, but that we are relatively weak now. 

Neither does the possession of a particular metal in great quantity 
guarantee that we can have all of the products that can be made of 
that metal so long as it lasts. We must have, in addition, the alloys 
that go into those products. Manganese is just as important as iron is 
in the making of most steel, and we have only a 2-year supply of usable 
Manganese ore in our proved domestic reserves. So are vanadium 
and tungsten as necessary as iron is in making certain steels that are 
essential in time of peace or war; but we have in our proved domestic 
reserves only a 7-year supply of vanadium, and a 4-year supply of 
tungsten. We have less than a 35-year supply of 19 other minerals; 
among them, petroleum, copper, lead, tin, zinc, nickel, bauxite, 
chromite, and cadmium. Our reserves of high-grade coking coal 
are low. We do not know just how low because our knowledge of 
reserves is not yet so extensive as it should be. Our highest-grade 
iron ore, the kind that can be mined and smelted most cheaply, would 
be exhausted in about 22 years at a normal rate of use. 

The past has not taught us how severely we can be penalized for a 
lack of metals at the outbreak of a war. It has taught us only that 
such a dearth can put us to a severe test. That is the worst that has 
happened to us; because we have always had time between the threat 
of war and actual war to get the materials which we lacked, or to 
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find substitutes for them. But we cannot henceforth count on any 
appreciable lapse of time between the threat and the event of a war. 

Neither has the past taught us how terribly we could be made to 
suffer, from a scarcity of minerals, even in time of peace. We have 
never had to use substitutes for the commonest metals, nor have we 
paid unbelievable prices for such necessaries as automobiles and 
refrigerators. But that is what we would have to do if we used the 
last of our high-grade ores, and had to import metals over great dis- 
tances or extract them from our own submarginal reserves. Trans- 
portation of heavy goods is costly. So is the treatment of low-grade 
ores, and the consumer would pay the cost. I think that most 
Americans would like to see us take preventive measures against these 
threats while there is still time and I urge the necessity for it. 

Many of the measures that would conserve the minerals that we 
have, or give us access to a larger supply, are very well known. We 
should stockpile; that is, we should import emergency supplies of 
metals that are scarce here, and store them, and we should add to that 
reserve from our own surpluses whenever we produce metals in greater 
quantity than we use them. We should intensify our explorations for 
new reserves. Improved instruments and methods would make our 
explorations effective and relatively cheap. | 

We should intensify our experiments in extracting metals from low- 
grade domestic ores by means of new and improved processes. If we 
wait until our high-grade ores are gone, and only then begin to use 
those of low-grade, processing will be very costly and uncertain of 
profitable results. If begun in advance of actual need, most experi- 
ments are not gropings after undreamed of methods. They are, 
instead, very practical proceedings by which well-known laboratory 
methods are improved enough eventually to make them profitable in 
Jarge scale production. There is no mystery about how to make 
synthetic gasoline, for example. We can make it now, but the 
processing costs about 15 cents a gallon. Gasoline can be made from 
crude oil by means of a process that costs only about 5 cents a gallon. 
If we should drop our experiments in making synthetic motor fuel, 
and begin to produce it after our petroleum had vanished, by the 
methods which we know, every motorist would have to pay for a 
process that would be three times as expensive as that now in use. 
We should continue our experiments in all of our processes for benef- 
ciating low-grade ores for the same reason. that we should continue 
our experiments with synthetic gasoline—so that they will be cheap 
enough to use when we have to use them. 

We should also find more efficieat methods of reusing scrap metals, 
find out how we cap induce operators to take more oil from nearly dry 
wells, and act accordingly. We should regulate production methods 
so that waste in the process of mining will be minimized, and we 
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should do all that we can do to prevent the unnecessary use of our 
scarce and essential‘eserves. Our continued waste. of natural gas is 
inexcusably profligate. Another case in point is coking coal, now 
being used where ordinary coal would be adequate, and which should 
be reserved for steel making, in which it is essential. 

Above all we should act upon the advice of competent researchers, 
scientists, and technologists whose official business it is to keep us 
informed about which minerals we need and how to get them. No 
list of critical and strategic metals can remain accurate very long. A 
new alloy becomes indispensable, an old one becomes passe, a foreign 
source of supply becomes more accessible to us, and another becomes 
less so. Consequently, we cannot formulate any policy which would 
be applicable at all times and on all occasions. 

The measures that I have recommended would help us to strengthen 
our position, but two other programs that are under way in this 
Department almost certaioly will add more to our wealth and conserve 
our resources more effectively than any measures would that I have 
discussed thus far. These are a program for regional development 
and another for the exploration of the Continental Shelf. The con- 
cept and theory of regional development were discussed recently in 
hearings before a Senate committee, and these preceedings were pub- 
lished. Some of the facilities that could be administered in developing 
the resources of the Missouri Valley are under construction, and we 
are making studies that may result in the full and coordinated develop- 
ment of 14 other great river basins. News of these activities has been 
published, too. Consequently, there is relatively wide-spread under- 
standing of what regional development is, of what is being done about 
it, and what it is intended to accomplish. But there has been almost 
no discussion of our impending exploration of the Continental Shelf, 
one of the Nation’s most important acquisitions. If we discount the 
_obvious fact it is uninhabited and uninhabitable, the Continental 
Shelf ranks with the lands which we acquired by the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, or by the opening of the West, of by the purchase of Alaska. 
And the exploration of this vast underwater area will be an important 
historical event. We will make new applications of modern science 
and set scientists to work in cooperation on a scope that has been sur- 
passed on no single undertaking other than the project for the develop- 
ment of atomic energy. 

Approximately described, the Continental Shelf is all of the ocean 
floor around the United States and its Territories that is covered by 
no more than 600 feet of water. The whole area is almost as large as 
the area embraced in the Louisiana Purchase, which was 827,000 
square miles, and almost twice as large as the original 13 colonies, 
which was 400,000 square miles. Along the Alaska coastline the 
shelf extends several hundred miles under the Bering Sea. On the 
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Eastern coast of the United States the width of the shelf varies from 
20 miles to 250 miles, and along the Pacific coAst it is from 1 to 50 
miles wide. 

Two Presidential proclamations assert our sovereignty over the 
mineral resources of this ground, and our jurisdiction over the fish- 
ery resources of the bigh seas contiguous to our lands. The food and 
mineral resources of these areas are worth billions of dollars. Ex- 
perts in the geology of oil lands would not be surprised if we found 22 
billion barrels of oil—more than we are sure that we have on the con- 
tinent—beneath one small part of the shelf that reaches into the Gulf 
of Mexico. Geologists also think that the shelf will yield rutile, sul- 
phur, ilemenite, chromite, monazite and other heavy minerals. Their 
expectations are based on geologists’ observations and on geologic 
reasoning. They have ‘‘tracked” lines of oil-bearing formations in 
the earth up to the shoreline, and they have good reasons to believe 
that the lines continue along the bed of the ocean. They also know 
which geologic processes create oil, and the shelf has undergone those 
processes. 

The great wealth in this new acquisition is not something that we 
may take in a few decades or a few centuries We can begin taking it 
within a relatively short tme It is true that oil has never been 
recovered from fields that are distant from the shore and under 600 
feet of water, but it has been recovered from a field that is a mile off 
the Louisiana shore and from another that is 2 miles off the coast of 
Texas. Techniques for recovering it from deeper waters appear to 
be possible to our scientists and engineers, and they must appear 
possible also to at least one oil company, for it has explored the waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico for oil up to 26 miles off the Louisiana coast. 

This Department has been assigned to explore the shelf, and we have 
developed our plans so far as we can develop them without knowing 
how much money the Congress will appropriate for the work. We. 
have acquired some of the extraordinary instruments that will be 
used; we are building or redesigning others. We are formulating a 
program for cooperative work by geophysicists, geologists, and en- 
-gineers. Their work will be carried on partly aboard vessels and partly 
in submarines, and diving bells, and in airplanes. The cost of the 
survey may run to several millions of dollars if we include the cost of 
ships and equipment that have served their war purpose for the Navy 
and which are still in the Navy’s possession. Even if we did count 
the cost of these essentials in the cost of the survey, which would be 
doubtful bookkeeping, the shelf would still be cheap. Alaska cost us 
$7,200,000; the Danish West Indies, $25,000,000; and the Louisiana 
Purchase amounted to $27,000,000. The Continental Shelf cost only 
the forethought that was required to assert our sovereignty over It. 

Regional development is not a new theory of conservation, but 
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rather an improved technique for developing, using and conserving 
our resources by the usual means—but doing it better, cheaper, faster, 
and to better purpose. It is the kind of logical next step in conserva- 
tion that mass production was in production. We would continue 
to build dams, power plants, reservoirs, irrigation facilities, and other 
adjuncts of conservation. We would improve navigation, advance 
the propagation of fish and wildlife, and create and preserve recrea- 
tional facilities. We would provide for flood control and for the 
allevation of stream pollution, but we would not plan any facility 
or program singly, nor would we be content to derive from it only 
those benefits which a single facility or program alone would provide. 
Instead,, we would draw into one plan all of the dams and other 
facilities that a large region would need to develop and conserve its 
resources, build each unit, not as a thing in itself, but as a part of the 
whole, and we would design these unified projects to be operated as 
a single conservation-and-development program for the benefit of an: 
entire region. 

The great facilities which we have recently begun to build, especially 
those in the Missouri Valley, were designed as parts of a program 
of that kind. But these facilities and others that will be built later 
will not work as one unit of their own accord, regardless of how 
well-designed they may be. They must be operated as a unit, and 
this Department has helped to prepare for that kind of operation. 
The Senate Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation was given 
all of the guidance and information which this Department’s extensive 
experience in conservation enabled us to give, when that committee 
held hearings on the Murray bill (S. 555). We are prepared to appear 
before any other congressional committee that may need us. 

I approved of the principal aim of the Murray bill, which is to 
provide by statute that all of the conservation facilities in the Missouri 
Valley shall be used in coordination. However, I believed that the law 
should be amended to make possible similar benefits to the inhabitants 
of other river basins if they wanted them, so I recommended certain 
revisions in the bill which would assure the continued usefulness 
of those Federal organizations, within this Department and others, 
that now successfully administer the established conservation policies 
of the Nation. My recommendations have been published as a Senate 
document, and they have been particularized in a bill which this 
Department has prepared and proposed as a substitute for Senate bill 
555, so I will not repeat them here. 

There has been so much honest misunderstanding and deliberate 
misrepresentation with respect to my attitude on the development of 
our great river valleys that it may be worthwhile to make a brief 
statement here. I am not only in favor of the full and diversified 
development of our river valleys, I was one of the first men in public 
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Eastern coast of the United States the width of the shelf varies from 
20 miles to 250 miles, and along the Pacific coAst it is from 1 to 50 
miles wide. 

Two Presidential proclamations assert our sovereignty over the 
mineral resources of this ground, and our jurisdiction over the fish- 
ery resources of the bigh seas contiguous to our lands. The food and 
mineral resources of these areas are worth billions of dollars. Ex- 
perts in the geology of oil lands would not be surprised if we found 22 
billion barrels of oil—more than we are sure that we have on the con- 
tinent—beneath one small part of the shelf that reaches into the Gulf 
of Mexico. Geologists also think that the shelf will yield rutile, sul- 
phur, ilemenite, chromite, monazite and other heavy minerals. Their 
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rather an improved technique for developing, using and conserving 
our resources by the usual means—but doing it better, cheaper, faster, 
and to better purpose. It is the kind of logical next step in conserva- 
tion that mass production was in production. We would continue 
to build dams, power plants, reservoirs, irrigation facilities, and other 
adjuncts of conservation. We would improve navigation, advance 
the propagation of fish and wildlife, and create and preserve recrea- 
ional facilities. We would provide for flood control and for the 
ilevation of stream pollution, but we would not plan any facility 
ot program singly, nor would we be content to derive from it only 
those benefits which a single facility or program alone would provide. 
Instead, we would draw into one plan all of the dams and other 
facilities that a large region would need to develop and conserve its 
resources, build each unit, not as a thing in itself, but as a part of the 
whole, and we would design these unified projects to be operated as 
i single conservation-and-development program for the benefit of an: 
tntire region. 
The great facilities which we have recently begun to build, especially 
those in the Missouri Valley, were designed as parts of a program 
that kind. But these facilities and others that will be built later 
| rill not work as one unit of their own accord, regardless of how 
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life to propose and advocate such a development. There are few if 
any differences between my views on the Murray Bill and those of 
the author. | 

My principal objection went to the question of administration. 
Whether the administration should be in the hands of a single admin- 
istrator or of a board is not so much a matter of principle as it is of 
practicality. I cannot concur in the disposition that some people 
have to set up so-called independent boards that can go their own 
way in criss-cross fashion without any effective control by a principal 
executive who has the power to see to it that there shall be no waste 
or overlapping or unnecessary expenditure of money. It is airily 
suggested that the President, the most overburdened executive in the 
world, can undertake this additional little chore. ° 

I do not believe that such a burden should be laid upon him. In 
the end there will be a number of these separate administrations, 
some of which will overlap as to functions and as to areas to be 
administered. Unless we are careful these could result in bad admin- 
istration and worse feeling. As our Government is constituted today, 
it seems to me that these administrations should clear to the President 
through the Secretary of the Interior. This Department has had more 
experience than any other in this type of administration. To clear 
through the Secretary of the Interior, I do not suggest any lack of 
proper local autonomy. The history of this Department, especially 
during the past 12 years, has amply demonstrated our belief in local 
autonomy to the fullest possible extent consistent with proper coordi- 
nation and sound administration. Unsupervised and too diffuse local 
autonomy might mean a series of political grab-bags that would dis- 
credit the whole theory of river valley authorities. I do not happen 
to believe in administration by a debating society and I doubt the 
efficacy of a shibboleth when it is expected to roll up its sleeves and 
go to work, day after day, to do a varied and intricate job for the 
people. ' 

The Congress eventually will decide how these coordinated facilities 
shall be administered. Meanwhile we are so planning that they can 
be operated as single developments when a suitable policy has been 
formulated. Several bureaus and offices are cooperating in these 
plans so that the preservation of fish and wildlife, the creation of 
recreational facilities, and the other aims of thoroughgoing conserva- 
tion will not be overlooked, but the Bureau of Reclamation is planning 
and building the principal facilities, and is coordinating the program. 


The Bureau of Reclamation 


This Bureau has presented to the Congress a postwar development 
inventory of 415 irigation and multiple-purpose projects in the 17 
States that are west of the one-hundredth meridian or are bisected 
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by it. More than 100 of them are in operation, or have been author- 
ized, or are under construction, and preliminary studies of others 
have been completed. Among the projects that have been authorized 
are 29 of those in the Bureau’s program for basin-wide development 
of the Missouri River Valley. 

These projects, calling for the construction of dams, irrigation 
systems, power plants and reservoirs for flood control and other 
purposes, would create employment for thousands of returning veter- 
ans and others, would open new lands to settlement, encourage the 
development of new business and industry, provide protection against 
drought and flood, increase Western purchasing power, and would, 
in many other ways, contribute to the National welfare. 

Here, briefly summarized, is what the developments that are 
proposed by the Bureau of Reclamation would do: 

1. Provide almost 200,000 new irrigated farms for settlement by 
veterans and others. (Construction of proposed projects would bring 
nearly 11 million acres of new land under irrigation and provide 
supplemental water to another 11 million acres which now have 
inadequate water.) 

2. Provide jobs at the peak of employment for more than 400,000 
workers at construction sites and for thousands of others working in 
factories, mills, mines, and in transportation throughout the country 
to supply the necessary materials and equipment. 

3. Provide huge blocks of low-cost power for the development of 
natural resources, of new industry, and of business. 

4. Create opportunities for farm workers, tradesmen and _ pro- 
fessional people in the new and expanded rural and urban communities 
that would result from such developments. 

5. Greatly increase the purchasing power of the West for the 
products of other sections of the country. 

6. Diversify and bring into greater balance the economy of these 
Western States in caring for an increased population. 

Many other benefits would accrue from this program, not only to 
the persons who would be directly affected by the developments that 
it provides for, but to the whole Nation as well. 

The first of the coordinated programs for regional development— 
that for the Missouri Basin—was approved by the Congress during 
the present fiscal year, and the Bureau is now completing studies 
anid reports on 14 other major river basins in the 17 Western States. 
These studies also embrace tributary basins and many scores of 
individual projects. | 

It is from these studies and from 43 years of experience in developing 
the land and water resources of the West that the postwar program 
of the Bureau has emerged.. The construction of the projects in the 
inventory will be dependent upon the action of the Congress in 
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appropriating the necessary funds. Based on 1940 price levels, the 
estimated cost of constructing all of these projects would be approx- 
imately 5 billion dollars, but the major portion of such costs would be 
returned to the Federal Treasury from payments for irrigation water, 
proceeds from the sale of power generated at the projects, and other- 
wise. There would be, in addition, many indirect benefits that could 
not be evaluated in dollars and cents. The benefits to be derived 
would return many times over the cost of such a development program. 

An understanding of the impact that such a program would have 
upon the Nation’s peacetime economy can be gained from a review 
of what the projects that are in operation did during the war to help 
the United States to establish an unparalleled record of production. 

Farmers on more than four million acres of land that is irrigated 
by Bureau facilities produced food, forage and fibre crops valued at 
more than $411,000,000 in 1944, setting an all-time record. As the 
result of the urgency of its war-food program, the Bureau, since 1941, 
has increased the irrigated acreage served by its projects by 759,000 
acres. Of this total increase, 125,000 acres were brought under irm- 
gation during the past fiscal year. 

The Bureau’s production of electric power has been equally spec- 
tacular. At the outbreak of the war we faced a critical shortage of 
power with which to meet the huge demands of rapidly increasing 
war production. We actually had a third less power available than 
the Axis countries had, and that deficiency threatened to retard 
seriously the production of munitions and equipment that were 
desperately needed by our armed forces. 

How the Nation overcame that power deficiency is one of the stirrmg 
chapters in the history of the war. Our production of electric energy 
was stepped up to unprecedented levels, and the major contributors 
to that greatly increased output were the hydroelectric plants of the 
Bureau of Reclamation in the West—the plants at Grand Coulee, 
Boulder Dam, and elsewhere. 

In 1941, Bureau plants had an installed capacity of 828,000 kilo- 
watts. By June 1945, that capacity had been increased to 2,439,300 
kilowatts. In speaking of the Bureau of Reclamation it should be 
borne in mind that the Tennessee Valley Authority, which is a sepa- 
rate agency, is not included. The power output of Bureau plants 
has quadrupled since the attack on Pearl Harbor. That output this 
year totaled nearly 14 billion kilowatt-hours, making the Bureau 
the largest single power-producing. agency in the world. The bulk 
of its output went to war plants—aircraft factories, shipyards, chemi- 
cal and metallurgical plants, ordnance works, steel, aluminum and 
magnesium plants, and also to cities, Army airfields and other military 
installations. It was also used to pump water for irrigation, and 
to electrify rural homes. From the Grand Coulee-Bonneville system 
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alone came the power for processing one-third of the Nation’s alu- 
minum output for airplane production. Grand Coulee Dam also 
furnished the huge blocks of power needed for the construction and 
operation of the Federal government’s ‘‘mystery war plant’ near 
Hanford, Wash., one of the producers of the atomic bomb. 

In these ways the projects of the Bureau of Reclamation contributed 
to the winning of the war. Now we must help to adjust the Nation 
to the conditions of peace. Our service men and women are coming 
back to seek jobs, to look for places to start farming, to practice 
trades, to establish themselves in business. We must help to keep 
our great industrial plant at full production, and to maintain the 
national income at a high level. To accomplish that, and to provide 
increased opportunities for our people we must apply the lessons 
learned during the war and bring to full development the natural 
resources which the Nation still possesses. 

The program proposed by the Bureau of Reclamation for developing 
on a basin-wide scale the great river valleys of the West has that as 
its objective. Its operating projects have already pointed the way 
in showing what can be done through coordinated effort and intelli- 
gent planning. Similar projects will provide a solid economic founda- 
tion on which to build a stronger America, and afford the oppor- 
tunities for richer, happier living for thousands of people in the years 
to come. 

We cannot end a discussion of the world’s largest producer of 
hydroelectric power without noting that in the harnessing of atomic 
energy we have a new challenger of the place of electricity. But 
when we have acknowledged its arrival, that is about all that we 
can do. We know that atomic energy has been used for the benefit 
of mankind, although not on a commercial scale. We do not know 
whether it could be used economically in industry. We presume that 
it will be used in industry, but we do not know even approximately 
how long it would take to develop it for such use. In a word, we do 
not know enough about it to justify an exhaustive discussion of the 
effect which atomic energy may have upon hydroelectricity. 


The Division of Power 


With the postwar period on the horizon the activities and respon- 
sibilities of the Division of Power have increased commensurate with 
the many complex problems inherent in the operations and the 
marketing of power from the largest aggregate of hydroelectric 
capacity in the world. As of June 30, 1945, the total installed 
capacity of the plants involved, was 3,107,300 kilowatts with a 
total generation during this fiscal year of 18 billion kilowatt- 
hours, more than five times the 3,672,995,000 kilowatt-hours 
produced by all of the power plants under the jurisdiction of the 
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Department in 1940. Again these figures do not include the pro- 
duction of TVA, a separate authority. 

The Flood Control and the River and Harbor Acts placed addi- 
tional responsibilities upon the Division. They directed the Secretary 
of the Interior to dispose of the power that is generated at the dams 
constructed by the Corps of Engineers. The ultimate installed 
capacity of these authorized projects will be more than 7,200,000 
kilowatts. 

In preparing for the transition to a peacetime economy, while 
meeting the needs of war, studies have been undertaken in order 
that the power that is under the jurisdiction of this Department 
may be disposed of in accordance with the policy that the Congress 
has forged during the past four decades—that is, in such a manner 
as to encourage the most widespread use at the lowest possible rates 
to consumers, consistent with sound business principles, and with a 
preference to public bodies and cooperatives. Consideration is also 
being given to the problem of the integration, with our Federal 
power projects, of fuel-operated generating plants that were built 
to serve some of our large military establishments and war plants. 

The Division has reviewed or has participated in the determination 
of the allocation of costs of dams such as Grand Coulee, in the estab- 
lishment of rate schedules, and in the negotiation of variovs contracts 
for the sale of power by the Bonneville Power Administration, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and the Southwestern Power Administration. 
It assisted the Solicitor’s Office in the negotiations for the disposal of 
the Hetch Hetchy power by the city of San Francisco in accordance 
with the terms of the Raker Act. It cooperated in the studies and 
negotiations of the Bureau of Reclamation for the proposed acquisition 
of the power facilities of the Salt River Water Users’ Association in 
Arizona and of the Minidoka and Burley power facilities in Idaho in 
an effort to bring about unified operating systems and to make possible 
lower rates. It also assisted the Puerto Rico Water Resources 
Authority and the territorial government of the Virgin Islands in 
connection with their power problem. 


The Bonneville Power Administration 


America’s best insurance against the threat of possible economic 
chaos is its supply of human and natural resources, and the ability 
to convert both into national wealth under a system of free enterpmise. 
The Pacific Northwest, with its inexhaustible supply of hydroelectnc 
power and its still untapped reserves of some natural resources, will be 
expected to contribute much toward a balanced economy. In view of 
this, and recognizing also that difficulties would be caused by cut- 
backs in war industries, by reconversion, and by the dislocation of 
industries after the war, the Bonneville Power Administration, early 
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in the fiscal year 1945, set out to make a realistic appraisal of the job 
ahead. “ 

A brief analysis of the Administration’s war loads indicates that 
possibly as much as 600,000 kilowatts, or approximately half of the 
Administration’s total production, may become available for re- 
marketing. In order that this power may be marketed as quickly as 
possible and to prevent, insofar as is possible, any loss of the Pacific 
Northwest’s wartime industrial gains, the Administration is devoting 
considerable effort to an extensive program of market and system 
development. The marketing program is directed toward the develop- 
ment of new power outlets for industries that will: directly or in- 
directly provide jobs for returning service men and displaced war 
workers. ‘ 

Cooperative research programs have been established with major 
educational institutions in Oregon, Washington, Montana, and Idaho 
to study and develop the potentialities of farm electrification, of 
electric home heating, or electric generation of processed steam and of 
other projects that, if developed, would require electricity. 

Bonneville’s own research staff is gathering data on railroad electri- 
fication, on the application of power in the development of the plastic 
industry in the region, on electric space heating, on urban and rural 
power utilization and on other potential uses for Columbia River 
power. | 

A program of system development, which was formulated by the 
Branch of Engineering and Operations, contemplates the early invest- 
ment of approximately $164,000,000 in new transmission facilities 
designed to bring low-cost power from existing and proposed Columbia 
Basin projects to farms, homes and industry throughout the region. 
The new facilities will enable the Bonneville Power Administration 
to bring power into power-deficient areas, and will make Columbia 
River power available to any point in the Northwest at the Bonneville 
standard wholesale rate of $17.50 per kilowatt-year. 

This postwar construction program will provide approximately 46 
million man-hours of work at the construction sites and a great number 
of jobs in the manufacture and transportation of the equipment and 
materials that would be required. 

Initially, the function of the Bonneville Power Administration is 
regional development; its final objectives are social and economic 
progress. The mechanism by which these ends are to be achieved is 
the marketing of an inexhaustible natural resource—Columbia 
River hydroelectric power. Unlike many Federal development 
agencies whose programs, in varying degrees, have been arrested 
in the course of the war, the activities of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration have shown marked acceleration, to a large extent due 
to war necessity. 
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During the fiscal year 1945, Congress passed the omnibus rivers 
and harbors bill which authorized the construction of four dams on 
the Snake River in Idaho and the McNary Dam on the Columbia 
near Umatilla, Oreg. The Flood Control Act was passed, authorizing 
appropriations for the development of the Willamette Basin project, 
including the Detroit, Lookout Point, and Quartz Creek Dams. 
In both bills Congress authorized the Secretary of the Interor to 
market surplus electric energy from the proposed projects. 

With these projects authorized for early postwar construction, the 
Bonneville Power Administration began to develop an extensive 
program of construction and of market development to encourage 
the utilization of the Pacific Northwest’s water resources for the 
benefit of the region. 

Operations during the fiscal year have been eminently successful. 
In addition to having made a contribution of incalculable value 
toward winning the war through service to war industries, military 
establishments and agriculture, the Administration has progressed 
in its construction 9nd power marketing programs. The financial 
position of the project is sound and may be expected to remain s0 
despite temporary setbacks that were caused by the changeover 
from full wartime to partial peacetime activities. 

The transmission system that is serving all of the major load 
centers, particularly those which have been engaged in war goods 
manufacture, and also much of the outlying region, will be ready for 
further expansion according to already completed plans as rapidly 
as manpower and materials become available. 


The Southwestern Power Administration 


During the past fiscal year the Southwestern Power Administration 
continued to operate the Grand River Dam project, marketing the 
power that was generated there, and at the Norfolk and Denison 
Dam projects, which are operated by the War Department. 

The Grand River Dam project, which is owned by the Grand River 
Dam authority, an agency of the State of Oklahoma, was under 
Federal control for the duration of the war. The Government com- 
pleted the transmission system and made contracts to dispose of the 
power output to war industries, chief among which are Camp Gruber, 
an Army camp near Muskogee, Okla.; Oklahoma Ordnance Works, 
near Prior, Okla.; The Cardox Corporation at Claremore, Okla., and 
the Jones Mills Aluminum Reduction Plant at Lake Catherine, Ark. 
During the past 2 years, the Southwestern Power Administration has 
worked to secure desirable industrial loads for the project, which 
would continue after the war. Asa result of this work, service was 
begun to The B. F. Goodrich Co. plant at Miami, Okla., in December 
1944, under a permanent contract. 
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- The Norfolk and Denison Dam projects are each equipped with one 
35,000-kilowatt generating unit. They have no transmission systems.. 
It was, therefore, impossible to sell the electric production of these 
two projects directly to wholesale users. Contracts were negotiated 
with the neighboring private companies, under which the companies 
purchased all of the power output for their own use. The private 
companies in return, have made substantial rate reductions to Govern- 
ment-owned facilities and to other consumers, by specific provision 
of the contracts. These two projects have been in full commmercial 
operation since March 1945. 

The Administrator of the Southwestern Power Administration has 
made and published a general study covering all of the constructed, 
authorized and proposed War Department dams in the Southwest. 
We intend to initiate the program of development during the next 
fiscal year. 


Bureau of Mines 


~The continuation of the many varied scientific and technologic 
activities of the Bureau of Mines provided assistance to the producers 
and manufacturers of war materials and to the armed forces, and also 
resulted in the addition of a wealth of technical information which 
is expected to benefit the Nation in the readjustments of the post- 
war years. These services to industry and to the Nation obviously 
are worth many times what it cost the Bureau to render them. 

Many of the advances made in the laboratories and pilot plants 
that are operated by the Bureau were achieved under the pressure 
of a national emergency, but they will help the mineral industries to 
adjust themselves to a new peacetime economy. ‘This is especially. 
true in the field of mineral exploration and development; that is, in 
the search for critical and essential ores and in experiments to find 
the best and quickest methods of converting these ores into usable 
_lMmetals and other mineral commodities. During the war years, the 
Bureau performed a great deal of this kind of work, because of the 
need for speedy action to meet changing requirements. 

Equally important technological results were obtained in many 
other widely diversified ficlds in these years, including research in 
coal and coal products, explosives, ventilation, petroleum, synthetic 
fuels from coal and oil shale, air and dust analyses, and fuel efficiency. 
The Bureau’s specialists strove to answer questions that would solve 
urgent wartime problems, and they answered many of them. 

Not all of the Bureau’s experiments were successful, but that is 
not expected in any kind of scientific research, and enough of them 
yielded results to cause other war agencies to depend more and more 
on the Bureau in certain fields. Many of the techniques and processes 
that were developed by the Bureau during the war already have been 
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adapted by private industry and in Government-operated plants, 
‘and others are being considered in long-range post-war planning. 

The Bureau’s staff also provided valuable aid in consultation with 
Government and industry in fuel efficiency, in the conservation of 
manpower through safety training and accident prevention, and in 
promoting a more efficient utilization of all resources. Furthermore, 
the factual information that was supplied by the Bureau about the 
production, distribution, and consumption of scores of mineral com- 
modities was important to the war planning of many agencies and is 
essential in peacetime to industry. Most of the technical information 
accumulated by the Bureau in 1939-45 has been compiled and 
published. 

Without waiting until the end of the war, the Bureau of Mines began 
to plan for the postwar era, with the hope that the Bureau and the 
Department might be helpful in formulating a future mineral policy 

‘for the Nation. I have already discussed our depleted mineral 
resources, and I have recommended some remedial measures. I here 
recommend further that we do all that can be done to insure the health 
and safety of workers in mines and smelters and plants, both to con- 
serve Manpower and to make additional reserves available by the 
removing of hazards. The Bureau of Mines has had more than three 
decades of experience in this field, and gave the advantage of this to 
Government and industry during the war. Accident rates declined 
and the production of coal mounted despite manpower shortages, loss 
of skilled workers to the armed forces, and the inability to replace 
worn machinery. Innumerable safety improvements were made as 
the result of the Bureau’s inspection of 3,400 coal mines last year. 
Thousands were trained in first aid, mine rescue, and accident preven- 
tion, and Bureau engineers saved lives by assisting at major mine 
fires and explosions. 

Without a detailed knowledge of the economic conditions in the 
minerals industries, no program of exploration and investigations could 
be expected to succeed. I think that the Bureau of Mines should be 
authorized to expand its economic and statistical services to obtain 
accurate and up-to-date information on the production, distribution, 
and consumption of all of our minerals and fuels. 

The mineral legislation under which the Bureau of Mines operates 
now, with one or two exceptions, is permissive in nature. The Bureau 
in general is an advisory agency, and is in no position to exercise any 
authority over the use of mineral resources. New legislation designed 
to cope with postwar problems should be more positive, requiring 
specific things to be done, and having the effect of defining a national 
mineral policy. A good example of the type of legislation needed is the 
Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act, which sets forth a specific 5-year program 
of research in the production of gasoline and oil from coal and oil 
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shales, defines clearly what should be accomplished, and appropri- 
ates funds for the purpose. Another is the Federal Coal Mine In- 
spection Act, authorizing the inspection of coal mines in the interest 
of safety and efficiency. 

With its pilot plants and laboratories, its engineers, chemists, metal- 
lurgists, geophysicists, and other trained personnel, the Bureau of 
Mines is ready to put into effect a Nation-wide program of mineral 
conservation and development which it believes will be in the interest 
of future security and national welfare. Many of its recommendations 
have been submitted to Congress, others are in advanced stages of 
development. 


The Geological Survey 


Geology is becoming increasingly important to the Nation’s social 
and economic welfare. During the war our geologists located new 
mineral deposits by applying geologic principles. They also pre- 
dicted for the military intelligence the terrain conditions in those areas 
in which combat operations had to be conducted. While their mili- 
tary activity was perhaps the more spectacular and won numerous 
military commendations for directly assisting the armed forces, the 
Survey’s information about our mineral deposits, and its program of 
searching for new ones, contributed materially to solving the coun- 
try’s supply problem. 

Turning from the past to the future, the Survey recommends a con- 
siderably extended program of aerial geological mapping so as to pro- 
vide the necessary geological basis for sound planning in the develop- 
ment of our resources. The Survey also recommends continuation 
and extension of the scientific investigations that, during the war, 
were conducted cooperatively with geologists representing our allies. 
These international projects not only bring mutual scientific benefits 
but they can become a strong contributing force towards better inter- 
national understanding. | 

During the year the Alaskan Branch continued its investigations of 
mineral deposits in Alaska, performed geologic services for the War 
and Navy Departments, and compiled aeronautical pilotage maps and 
charts for the Army Air Forces. The investigation of mineral de- 
posits contributed to a more adequate inventory of Alaska’s mineral 
resources, particularly in regard to deposits of mineral materials other 
than the precious metals. The Branch’s geologic service to the armed 
forces was principally in regard to phenomena associated with per- 
manently frozen ground. An understanding of these phenomena is 
necessary for carrying on construction activities in frozen-ground 
areas. The compiling of aeronautical pilotage maps was a continua- 
tion of the high-priority mapping from aerial photographs that has 
been carried on for several years by the Alaskan Branch for the Army 
Air Forces. 
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The limitations of funds and personnel prevented the undertaking 
of any activities aimed toward satisfying the many anticipated needs 
for information regarding Alaska. Plans for fulfilling Geological 
Survey responsibilities in Alaska have been made, however, and will 
be put into effect so far as funds and personnel permit as postwar 
needs become more acute. 

In the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1938, the percentage of the area of the United 
States covered by topographic maps was given as 45 after deductions 
had been made for maps that had become obsolete and inadequate. 
As the latest report gives the percentage as 47.7, the average annual 
increment over the 7-year period is approximately 0.4 percent and 
for the 65-year period of the Survey’s activity the average annual 
increment is 0.74 percent. At these rates from 70 to 130 years may be 
required to map this country completely. At this critical period in 
our history when a serious, thoughtful effort should be made to 
appraise our national economy and plan for the future, the lack of 
this essential part of the basic knowledge required for intelligent 
planning is a serious handicap that we should strive to overcome. 

The investigations of the quantity and chemical quality of the 
Nation’s water resources have been continued. These investigations, 
which relate to a varying and recurring resource, yield records that 
are widely used by administrative officials in planning water projects, 
in dividing water among users, and in determining and administering 
water rights. The records are also used by engineers in the design 
and operation of hydraulic works and other structures affected by 
water; by financiers in the consideration of investments; and by ° 
lawyers and courts in the adjudication of rights and the assessment of 
benefits and damages. During the war the information has been 
conspicuously valuable in the placement, design, and operation of 
military and naval establishments of many kinds, including power and 
industrial plants, munitions plants, cantonments, airfields, and hospi- 
tals, and in developing water supplies for new concentrations of popu- 
lation brought about by war activities. It will be no less useful in the 
postwar period of adjustment and reconversion to the requirements 
of the Nation at peace. As the limits of supply are approached, more 
and better water is always being sought, and investigations of its 
availability and utility must be continued. 

Although hampered by manpower deficiencies in critical ‘positions, 
in both field and headquarters staffs, the Conservation Branch has 
maintained a high level of accomplishment in classifying the public- 
domain lands as to their mineral and water-power potentialities, in 
supervising the development and production of minerals from leased 
lands under Departmental supervision, and in rendering consultative 
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assistance to various Government agencies and to individuals con- 
cerned with public-land administration and minerals development. 

The land-classification activities required the expeditious handling 
of more than 13,000 cases, each involving many geologic investiga- 
tions and determinations by the field and headquarters staffs; the 
administrative definition of the known geologic structure of seven 
producing oil or gas fields; the geologic appraisal of 80 unit plans of 
operation; and numerous special reports to the General Land Office, 
mostly in aid of a program for the discovery of new oil and gas fields 
or deposits during the national emergency. 

Mineral-lease supervision, involving the work of special study 
groups, and the regulation of the development and production of coal, 
oil, gas, sodium, potash, lead, zinc, and many other minerals from 
public, Indian, and Naval-petroleum-reserve lands, were continued 
with due regard to those approved conservation principles which have 
long guided the Survey in its minerals-recovery policy. Known 
reserves of such minerals on leased lands under supervision are 
estimated to have a value in place in excess of 2 billion dollars. Pro- 
duction from these reserves amounts to $150,000,000 annually and is 
rendering royalty returns in benefit of the public interest amounting 
to $12,000,000. 


The Solid Fuels Administration for War 


Despite numerous difficult wartime obstacles, the coal mining in- 
dustry has supplied the unprecedented quantities of fuel required by 
war production plants to equip the armed forces. This the coal-indus- 
try accomplished with the smallest labor supply in a half century. 

The civilian population, although at times inconvenienced by winter 
emergencies and frequently having been obliged to burn substitutes, 
has had sufficient solid fuels to keep healthfully warm, if not always 
comfortable. The Nation also has had enough fuel to maintain its 
wartime civilian economy at an extraordinarily high level. 

This is an achievement of which the industry, the government and 
the consumer can be proud, considering the difficulties involved. We 
solved, by democratic processes, the perplexing problems which our 
enemies would have sought to solve by despotic procedures. It was 
the result of careful planning and control by the Solid Fuels Adminis- 
tration for War, of hard work and good management by the miners 
and operators, and of cooperation by all parties concerned. 

During the war the American miners’ average output rose to the 
highest level of all time; higher than that of any other nation. They 
worked longer hours than the free miners of any industrialized country 
in the world. 

Difficulties encountered in the production of solid fuels lay, primarily, 
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in the steady loss of mine manpower to the armed services and to other 
wartime industries. In many instances mine workers were attracted 
by higher pay and safer, less arduous employment. We cannot, how- 
ever, overlook the fact that recurrent disputes between labor and 
management, which plague this industry in peace and war, prevented 
the production of additional coal. Wewere able to hasten the restora- 
tion of mine output, thus avoiding major impairment of war produc- 
tion, by helping to speed the settlement of disputes and by taking 
possession of the mines on various occasions. 

While we did not lack fuel from underground which was needed to 
wage this war, the heavy wartime drain accelerated the depletion of 
reserves of high grade metallurgical coals and other special purpose 
coals, and brought closer the time when it will be necessary to deal 
with the problem of their exhaustion. 

The most critical period with respect to our supply of solid fuels 
occurred in the fiscal year just passed. Bituminous-coal requirements 
soared to an unprecedented 626,000,000 tons during the fuel year 
which ended on March 31, 1945. Yet the lack of mine manpower 
and all-too-frequent strikes caused production to fall some 16,000,000 
tons under that figure. Furthermore, we were approximately 5,000,- 
000 tons short of the 66,100,000 tons of anthracite necessary to meet 
our needs. 

Since these deficits in bituminous coal were of particular kinds that 
were essential to the manufacture of steel, chemicals, and other vital 
war goods, and upon which a large part of the Nation depended for 
heating fuel, they presented problems of unusual complexity. It 
was only by exercising the most careful control of distribution of mine 
output, by requiring industries to use coal out of stockpiles built up 
to record heights earlier in the war, and by the insistence upon fuel 
conservation and the acceptance of alternative fuels by industries 
and householders, that those problems were solved. 

The high degree of success with which distribution difficulties were 
overcome was due, in great part, to the cooperation of producers, 
wholesalers, dock operators, and retail dealers in carrying out, without 
recourse to coupon rationing with all of its undesirable aspects, 
measures for maintaining an equitable sharing of the available solid 
fuels supply. 

Early in the war, the need for careful planning and control of dis- 
tribution was recognized. Requirements were forecast a year ahead, 
production was estimated in advance, and basic distribution patterns 
were established. Industry representatives were consulted exten- 
sively in the formulation of programs. Normal distribution channels 
were disturbed as little as possible. Controls and regulations were 
kept at a minimum, giving industry the widest possible latitude for 
exercising judgment. Under such a policy, producers and con- 
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sumers alike were enabled to act intelligently. Probable difficulties 
were detected in sufficient time to permit appropriate counter 
measures to be taken as they arose. 

We did everything within our power to help the coal-producing 
industry to increase its output. This included aid in obtaining the 
deferment of as many essential workers as possible from military 
induction and in providing mine operators with machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies. We made a vigorous, if unsuccessful, effort to 
obtain the release of experienced mine workers from military service 
after the fighting in Europe was ended. I regret that, because of 
the lack of funds, we were unable to carry on as effective a fuel-con- 
servation program as conditions seemed to require. 

It now appears that the job of maintaining an adequate fuel supply 
during the winter of 1945-46 would require that the Solid Fuels 
Administration for War retain the right to direct the distribution of 
solid fuels, and to stimulate the use of alternative fuels wherever the 
scarce types are not available. 

Disruptions in the flow of coal, due to bad weather, strikes, or other 
causes, May require emergency action from time to time. We face 
a most difficult task in preparing for such emergencies while at the 
same time shipping coal to Europe to help prevent chaos and anarchy 
from aWeepine the liberated nations because of the lack of fuel. 


The General Land Office 


The public land is an asset which must be taken into account in any 
evaluation of the natural resources of the United States. This 778- 
million acre domain belonging to the people is conservatively estimated 
as representing nearly a quarter-billion dollars’ worth of real estate 
which is under the administration of the General Land Office. While 
it is obvious that no man can compute with unalterable accuracy 
the permanent value of land, it is believed that this vast expanse of 
public domain in the United States and Alaska comprises real estate 
values aggregating $235,000,000 of which $125,000,000 are located 
in the United States itself. Roughly divided, the assets comprise 
forest lands and woodlands worth $160,000,000, grazing lands (out- 
side of districts administered under the-Taylor Grazing Act) whose 
value is placed at $30,000,000, and other lands, including barren 
areas as well as those devoted to special uses, valued at $45,000,000. 
In addition to this conservative evaluation of the land, technical 
services rendered to the public and to agencies of both Federal and 
state governments by the General Land Office constitute other less 
tangible factors whose values are estimated to bring the total worth 
of the people’s assets in this real estate to $250,000,000. 

The continued management of this property under progressive 
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conservation policies for use and development with an eye to the 
requirements of the future, is essential, since in no other way can 
the domestic demands for maximum beneficial use of the land and its 
resources adequately be met in the reconversion period. 

Already, the trend of scientific research has pointed the way to 
new fields of usefulness for the public domain, broadening the scope 
of activities in the development of resources beneath the surface and 
increasing the opportunities for utilization of the land itself. The 
wider horizons for mineral uses revealed by the discovery and de- 
velopment of atomic energy, the steadily mounting requirements 
for lumber and other forest products to repair the ravages of war, 
and the growing demands for ex-servicemen for land settlement op- 
portunities, serve to illustrate the trend toward more extensive usage 
in the year immediately ahead. 

* Obviously, this contribution to future economic advancement will 
enhance the value to the American people of their public domain. 
However, it will also bring a corresponding increase in the responsi- 
bilities facing the General Land Office. New methods and new laws 
must be provided with which to carry out these new tasks which, in 
effect, mark the beginning of a new era in national land administration. 

Land administration experiences in connection with the prosecu- 
tion of the war have sharply accentuated the pattern for efficient 
management of the public domain in time of peace, At the close of 
the 1945 fiscal year, definite alterations in Federal law and in pro- 
cedures of the General Land Office were revealed as imperatively 
needed to bring about the type of management to which the public 
is entitled and without which the maximum beneficial use of the 
national lands and: their resources, cannot be assured. Some of 
these needs long have been recognized, but their enactment was 
held in abeyance for the duration of the war: Today, freed from the 
restrictions of military necessity, problems awaiting solution include 
the rejuvenation of our Federal mining laws and the enactment of a 
general mineral leasing statute. A thoroughgoing examination of 
the remaining vacant public land to determine its availability for 
‘ homesteading use also should be undertaken to meet to some extent 
the needs of returned veterans for land settlement opportunities in 
the United States and Alaska. Other factors equally essential to 
the successful administration of a well-rounded and integrated national 
land use program are set forth in the detailed report of the General 
Land Office. 

Meantime, it is noteworthy that this official real estate agent of 
Federal Government closed its books for the 1945 fiscal year with a 
net profit both in conservation advancement and in financial gains re- 
sulting from its work. Operating through four branches with 12 
divisions in Washington, 5 agencies in the field with 25 offices scat- 
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tered throughout the West and in Alaska, and 25 district land offices 
also strategically located for service in the West and in the Territory, 
the activities of the General Land Office produce cash returns several 
times greater than the expenditure incident to its maintenance. In 
1945, these cash receipts totalled $13,381,654 and represented a ratio 
of $5.66 for every $1 of the expenditures, which aggregated $2,365,005. 
This was the second consecutive year in which the receipts exceeded 
$13,000,000, and the fourth time that receipts of the General Land 
Office have exceeded $10,000,000 since 1880. 

Aside from these financial accomplishments, definite progress was 
made during the year in the conservation of natural resources on the 
publiclands. Foremost among its obligations in this field is the estab- 
lishment of sustained-yield forest management on all of the Federal 
lands under its jurisdiction, as required by congressional mandate 
enacted during the 1945 fiscal year. Under this program, forestry 
operations off the timbered public domain eventually will be brought 
into a balanced ratio in which the volume of tree-cutting and tree- 
growing will be regulated so as to provide a continuing supply of 
timber. | 

Definite contributions to the Nation’s lumber needs were made 
during the year from the 2% million acres of revested Oregon and 
California railroad grant lands in western Oregon under the adminis- 
tration of the General Land Office, operating through its Oregon and 
California Revested Lands Administration in Portland, Oreg. In 
1945, sales of timber from these lands exceeded 426,000,000 board feet 
valued at approximately $1,518,000. Meanwhile, definite plans for 
cooperation with private management in the maintenance of sus- 
tained-yield forest practices on intermingled: public and privately 
owned lands were advanced during the year. 

Prospects of postwar development of Alaska which will increase 
the burdens of the Alaskan Fire Control Service in the prevention and 
suppression of fires on more than 250,000,000 acres of public domain 
in the Territory, confronted this branch of the General Land Office 
at the end of the 1945 fiscal year. The end of the war is expected to 
bring about an unprecedented number of tourists and settlers, the 
reopening of mining operations, and the construction of new airfields 
and roads, all of which will present new and greater fire hazards. 

Favorable weather conditions in 1945 resulted in the smallest fire 
loss in the 6-year history of the organization. During the year the 
service took action on 57 fires with a total burned area of 2,535 acres, 
of which 624 acres were on private land. There were 13 fires in- 
accessible to the Service which burned over an estimated 110,200 
acres. The number of fires for the year, therefore, totaled 70 with 
an aggregate loss of 112,735 acres. Service records show that more 
fires were caused by lightning in 1945 than in former years, about 37 
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percent of the total number of fires being started by lightning, ana 
approximately 98 percent of the total acreage consumed being due to 
lightning fires. 

In the 1945 fiscal year, the use of more than °12,400,000 acres of 
public land in the United States and Alaska for the grazing of live- 
stock was supervised by the General Land Office as part of its admin- 
istration of the people’s real-estate assets. Consisting of tracts in 
Alaska that are suitable for grazing purposes and of similar areas in 
the United States that are not included in the established Federal 
grazing districts, a total of 12,479,270 acres was made subject to use 
under 10,593 leasesfinvolving annual rental of $229,523. 


The Office of Land Utilization 


Experience ip the Department of the Interior during the past several 
years has clearly demonstrated the value of effective coordination and 
close cooperation in the field of land and resource management. The 
Office of Land Utilization, which is charged with the reponsibility of 
coordinating and integrating the land-use and land-management ac- 
tivities of the several bureaus and agencies of the Department, con- 
tinued its policy of promoting unified action through cooperative 
efforts, the dissemination of information, and the rendering of efficient 
advisory service. 

The methods pursued have proved to be successful and have oper- 
ated definitely in the public interest. It seems clear that the time has 
arrived when the principles of coordination and cooperation should 
be extended to all agencies that operate in the conservation field. 
The effective use and development of the basic wealth of the Nation— 
its soils and waters, its forest and pasture lands—will not be at its best 
until all interests involved have fully coordinated their responsibilities 
and activities. 

The Grazing Service 


On the whole the surface resources of the Federal range in grazing 
districts are in as good condition as they were in at the beginning of 
the war, or in better condition. Even so, the range made an effective 
contribution to the Nation’s needs for war. This is in sharp contrast 
to the situation of the First World War when increased numbers of 
livestock on the open public domain, then unregulated, stripped the 
forage and hastened its depletion without adding materially to food 
supplies during that conflict. The range livestock industry itself, 
aided by stabilized range use fostered by the Taylor Grazing Act, 
is now in a strong positjon to cope with the problems of postwar 
readjustment. 

The use of 744 million acres of Federal range as testing grounds for 
machines and training grounds for men emphasized the importance of 
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these lands as a key to successful global warfare. While it was neces- 
sary to exclude livestock from certain military training areas and 
testing areas such as the one used in the atomic bomb experiment in 
New Mexico, it was possible through special arrangements with the 
military authorities to provide alternate grazing during the war 
period for nearly 500,000 sheep and 16,000 cattle on areas set aside 
for war purposes. | 

Livestock production levels of the earlier war period were main- 
tained and in some localities exceeded during the year ending June 30, 
1945, although slightly fewer animals were permitted on the range than 
in the previous year. Total numbers licensed to use the range de- 
clined 6 percent from 10,694,305 to 10,019,178, a reduction of 675,127 
head. There were 725,464 fewer sheep but 86,174 more cattle. The 
number of authorized users decreased by 912 from 22,562 to 21,650. 
Big game increased from 535,000 head to 583,000. 

On.the basis of natural wealth and long-time economic values, the 
surface resources and facilities of the Federal Range, administered by 
the Grazing Service, have an assumed capital value of not less than 
one-half billion dollars. Although the principal use made of range 
land is the grazing of livestock and the providing of food and shelter 
for big game, these purposes are closely related to those of other 
resources among which are the soil, water, wood, and crop lands, and 
recreational areas. The administration of these land aims, in addi- 
tion to stabilizing the dependent livestock industry, to accomplish 
the conservation and proper use of all of the resources upon them. 
Progress toward these objectives by the Grazing Service, although 
interrupted by high priority war needs, was in general satisfactory 
during the fiscal year just closed. 


The Fish and Wildlife Service 


If all of the economic and game animal resources were to vanish 
from this continent tomorrow, the United States could reckon this 
catastrophic loss at something over a hundred and forty billion dollars. 
This is the value which the Fish and Wildlife Service places on the 
birds, mammals, and fishes which inhabit the Nation. The abun- 
dance of these resources is in a state of continual change. Against the 
many forces acting to reduce it—such as excessive exploitation, 
pollution, diversion of water for industrial uses, etc., the Fish and 
Wildlife Service is acting in various ways to increase it. This service 
to the Nation is evaluated as being worth approximately 30 mullion 
dollars a year. 

The war has had little, if any, effect upon the abundance of our 
continental fish and wildlife resources. If anything, it was beneficial 
to it, since hunting and fishing were generally below peacetime levels. 
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However, certain of the commercial fisheries increased the intensity 
of their operations in response to augmented demands for protein 
food, and imposed added strains on the stocks of those species which 
they exploit. Hence the problems of restoring stocks that have de- 
clined in quantity will be one of the most important post-war activities 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

From the standpoint of conserving fish and wildlife, a problem of 
primary importance has been created by the increasing uses of water 
for public purposes. However, the disposal of sewage and industnal 
waste products, is an obnoxious nuisance. As a result of the re- 
searches of Fish and Wildlife scientists, pollution is becoming less 
excusable each year. This is because the Service is constantly im- 
proving and enlarging the criteria of acceptable water quality, and is 
constantly striving to develop methods of utilizing waste. Largely 
as a result of these efforts, domestic sewage and almost every kind of 
industrial waste can now be disposed of by practical and commercially 
profitable means. Thus, conservationists have an unassailable posi- 
tion in answering any assertion that it is too costly or impractical to 
avoid defiling our streams. Indeed, many industrial enterprises in 
the fields of distillation, brewing, canning, petroleum refining and 
electroplating have not only been able to eliminate waste, but to do 
so at profits greater than those derived from some of their basic 
products. Thus it looks more hopeful than ever that pollution will 
gradually become a less menancing evil as our fight against it pro- 
gresses. 

Meanwhile the accelerating trend to modify water courses for power, 
irrigation, and flood-control projects, is a serious threat to the resident 
animal life. A dam can change a stream enough to exterminate the 
most valuable fish and wildlife resources dependent on it. Yet it 1s 
possible to devise means of modifying that dam so as to preserve those 
resources. That is what the Fish and Wildlife Service is endeavoring 
to do wherever major water utilization projects are under construction 
or are being planned. There are few if any precedents or principles to 
guide in this work. For the most part each dam presents an entirely 
new set of conservation problems which must be solved before con- 
struction, and tested afterwards with results that may not become 
evident for several years. During 1944, an experiment designed to 
preserve the salmon of the Columbia River, which were stopped in 
their upstream migration by the unsurmountable Grand Coulee Dam, 
was tried for the first time. This involved trapping the fish and 
hauling them overland by truck to the tributaries below the dam. 
The remarkably successful results give hope that the problems of pre- 
serving the animal stocks in the numerous other places where dams 
are projected, will be as successfully solved through the intensive 
study that the Fish and Wildlife Service is carrying on. 
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The encroachments of civilization upon primeval habitats has em- 
phasized the importance of refuge areas as the most effective device for 
conserving wildlife. During 1944, six large areas were added to the 
national system, which now furnishes protection to about 25 percent 
of the waterfowl resources. 


The Office of the Coordinator of Fisheries 


The year 1945 brought the completion of the principal task which 
had been assigned to the Office of the Coordinator of Fisheries upon 
its creation early in the war. This was to restore and maintain the 
ability of the fishing industry to produce the protein foods, vitamin 
oils, animal feeds, and industrial oils which were needed in exceptional 
quantities for war purposes. The productive capacity of the industry 
has been shattered by the events of the first months of war. The 
requisitioning of boats, the drafting of skilled fisherman, the heavy 
needs of the military services for netting, cordage, marine engines, 
and most of the other essentials of fishery production, all made the 
problem of meeting the heavy war demand for fishery products an 
especially difficult one. 

From its normal level of about 4.4 billion pounds, the yield of 
aquatic products declined in 1942 by half a billion pounds. Beginning 
in 1943, however, production made steady and gratifying increases, 
actually exceeding the peacetime yield in 1944 and continuing to 
gain in 1945. 

This steadily increasing production was achieved principally by 
restoring the numerical strength and effective functioning of the fishing 
fleet. Specifically, it was brought about by the construction of new 
fishing craft, the provision of facilities for repair, and the supplying of 
nets, cordage, and other equipment that was necessary to production. 

During the period from May 13, 1943, to June 30, 1945 the Coordi- 
nator’s Office authorized the construction of 2,002 new fishing vessels 
and recommended the approval by the War Production Board of 
applications for controlled materials and products worth $9,053,605. 
In addition to acting as claimant for the fishing industry before other 
Government agencies, the Coordinator’s Office administered produc: 
tion programs controlling fisheries which collectively yield about one- 
third of the total United States production—those for the Pacific 
sardine or pilchard and for the salmon of Alaska and Puget Sound. 
Under these programs, the available manpower and equipment were 
used far more effectively than would have been possible otherwise, 
and the yield of these important fisheries was maintained at a satis- 
factory level in relation to the stocks of fish. 

In carrying out its wartime task of supplying the aquatic products 
that were needed for war, the Coordinator’s Office has also worked 
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to safeguard the fishery resources from excessive drains which would 
impair their future value to the Nation. In contrast to the situation 
at the end of World War I, the fisheries as a whole have been main- 
tained in’sound*condition. 


| The National Park Service 


The National Park Service, although operating throughout the war 
with greatly reduced personnel in the field and at its headquarters, 
experienced a steady increase in travel to the 169 areas that it ad- 
ministers. This increase became more rapid with the end of the war n 
Europe; next it became a flood. Not only did this suddenly increased 
use of the National Park System place a heavy strain on the organi- 
zation of the National Park Service and of the companies operating 
concessions; it also forecast a volume of travel during the next season 
which may well surpass the record year of 1941. 

This prospect po‘nts to the necessity of bringing the Service's 
organization back to approximately its prewar size and functions. 
This will be impossible without furds to supplement those now 
available, since the present appropriution was determined in the 
expectation that the war with Japan would continue for another year 

sat least, and that the wartime low volume of travel would continue. 

The National Park System has been weathering the war period 
without material damage to the resources of scenery and history 
and science which it is charged with conserving. Perhaps the most 
serious threats to such resources were found in the efforts to open 
parts of Olympic National Park to the logging of Sitka spruce and 
of Great Smoky Mountains National Park to the cutting of its virgin 
stand of red spruce. Proposed legislation, which would have com- 
pelled the opening of all national parks to the grazing of domestic 
livestock, aroused such widespread opposition that no action was taken 
on it in the Seventy-eighth Congress, neither was it introduced in 
the Seventy-ninth. 

Although the work of the National Park Service was not considered 
to be tied in directly with the prosecution of the war, the areas that it 
administers provided much-sought recreational opportunities for 
members of the armed forces and those engaged in war industry, 
and it is also fair to say that the system through war permits made its 
appropriate contribution to the victory. 

Immediately ahead of the National Park Service, as soon as funds 
can be made available for it, is a program of reconditioning of roads 
and trails and of the utilities and facilities that are used for admini- 
stration and for direct service to the public. For this it is estimated 
that $1,200,000 will be required during the next year or two. Along 
with that should go an orderly program of needed developments. 


| 
| 
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All construction has been halted for 4 years. A program should be 
started for the acquisition of non-Federal lands within the boundaries 
of areas in the park system. These holdings, amounting to more than 
600,000 acres, make it difficult to furnish adequate protection to 
Federal properties, add to the expense of providing needed develop- 
ments, and are open to undesirable and destructive uses. 

The controversy over the establishment of Jackson Hole National 
Monument was marked by two important events: The late President 
Roosevelt’s veto of the Barrett bill, which would have abolished the 
monument, and District Judge Kennedy’s decision, in the Case of 
the State of Wyoming v. Paul Franke, affirming the legality of the 
President’s action in establishing the monument. Representative 
Barrett has reintroduced his bill and Senator Robertson has intro- 
duced a bill to amend the Antiquities Act of 1906 by providing that 
the establishment of a national monument would require approval 
by the Governors and a majority of the congressional delegations of 
the states affected. No action has yet been taken on either of these 
nor on any of the four other bills now pending which would amend 
or abolish the Antiquities Act. I continuc to believe that it is still 
true that only vision and perspective can be relied upon to save for 
Americans of future generations outstanding areas that belong to 
the whole people. 

The cooperative responsibilities of the National Park Service have 
been appreciably enlarged through the first appropriation to imple- 
ment the Park, Parkway, and Recreational Area Study Act of 1936; 
by studies, underaken at the request of the Corps of Engineers, of 
the recreational values of reservoirs proposed to be built by them; 
and by a study, launched at the request of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
of the same sort with respect to their prospective reservoirs in the 
Missouri Basin. By agreement with the Bureau of Reclamation, 
the Service is also undertaking the administration of the recreational 
resources of the Friant and Shasta Dams in the Central Valley project 
in California. 


The Office of Indian Affairs 


The Office of Indian Affairs reports some important gains during the 
past fiscal year. 

The program of land acquisition and consolidation has been con- 
tinued; 257,000 acres, formerly opened for settlement but unclaimed, 
were restored to Indian use. Tribal funds, totaling $177,000, were 
used in purchasing 63,000 acres on 12 reservations, much of this land 
being from Indian estates complicated by heirship. The Jicarilla 
Apaches newly completed their program of consolidation, and the 
Southern Utes reacquired 40,000 acres at a cost of $83,000. ane 

678716—_46——-8 
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Rosebud and Cheyenne River reservations have made notable progress 
in the exchange of heirship interests for use-rights in tribal lands, thus 
enabling many Indians to engage in, or enlarge, farming and livestock 
operations. 

Recent experience has demonstrated the facility with which the 
resources on Indian lands could be developed for the national benefit. 
Thus far during the war, 11,400 oil wells on Indian lands produced 
more than 70,000,000 barrels of oil, principally in Oklahoma, Montana, 
and Wyoming. During the past fiscal year Indian wells yielded 
23,000,000 barrels of oil. The excess draft on this nonrenewable 
resource, however, was not too heavy, and conservation practices 
continued to be applied in the Osage field. The yield of the Cutbank 
field on the Blackfeet Reservation began to decline in 1945. 

War bonuses made possible the extraction of some low-grade lead 
and zinc ores from the Quapaw lands, which yielded 78,248 tons of zine 
and lead concentrates during the past year. The total production 
during the war years was 415,000 tons valued at $38,000,000. 

More than half a billion feet of timber were cut and removed from 
Indian forests, the major portion being for military use. Indian saw- 
mill enterprises produced more than 30,000,000 feet of lumber, but the 
principle of sustained yield was maintained. 

Maximum production was maintained on 44,000,000 acres of forest 
and open range land, and overstocking generally was not permitted, 
although overgrazing still presents a difficult problem on the Navajo, 
Hopi, and Papago reservations. 

In the calendar year 1944, the Indians earned a total income of more 
than $15,000,000 from their beef and dairy herds—an increase of 
more than $1,000,000 over the previous year. In addition, the live- 
stock and livestock products consumed at home had a market value 
of more than $7,000,000. 

Although about 45,000 Indians left their homes during the year to 
work in various industries, while 25,000 others were serving in the 
armed forces, those who remained at home produced nearly 5,000,000 
bushels of cereal crops valued at $5,000,000. Other field crops with 
a market value of $3,500,000 were produced, while tree fruits, nuts, 
and berries, sold and consumed, were worth $775,000. Garden 
produce, raised by 32,000 families, was valued at more than $1,000,000. 

Indians not only increased food production at home, but further 
contributed to victory by working for the Red Cross and by assisting 
in the war-loan drives. Many communities, in which income are 
small in terms of cash, made large dcontributions to the Red Cross, 
and war-bond quotas were frequently over-subscribed. 

Indians in the armed services won high praise for their conspicuous 
gallantry on all fronts. The Office of Indian Affairs has recorded two 
awards of the Congressional Medal of Honor, 51 of the Silver Star, 
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70 of the Air Medal, 34 of the Distinguished Flying Crosse, and 50 
of the Bronze Star. 

In April 1945, more than 400 Aleuts who had been evacuated to the 
mainland at the time of the Japanese invasion of the Aleutians re- 
turned to their island homes. The Army and the Navy, with the 
help of Indian Service architects, will rebuild their villages; and 
Indian Service teachers and special assistants are helping the natives 
to reestablish themselves. 

Because of the great exodus of Indians from the reservations, the 
attendance at Indian schools has decreased considerably, and many 
children who left home with their parents have been deprived of 
schooling. Much of this loss of education may be irreparable, but 
anew emphasis is now placed on the value of education by those who 
are returning from the armed services. During the year the Navajos 
demanded by resolution that the Government keep its pledge of 1868 
to furnish a schoolroom for each 30 pupils. There are nearly 20,000 
Navajo children of school age, but the school facilities will accommo- 
date no more than 40 percent of them. 

Because of the shortage of personnel, the health service was com- 
pelled to limit its activities largely to curative and palliative measures. 
During the past year, 750,000 out-patient treatments were given, and 
40,000 patients were placed in hospitals with a total of 865,000 in- 
patient days. 

During the year a judgment was entered in the United States Court 
of Claims, allowing the California Indians to recover $5,024 842.34 in 
partial satisfaction of claims arising from the Senate’s failure in 1852 
to ratify 18 treaties made with these tribes. 

The Menominee swamp land case was settled by the payment of 
$1,590,854.50 from funds of the Menominee Tribe to the State of 
Wisconsin for 33,870 acres of swamp lands within the boundaries of 
the Menominee Reservation. 

Reexamination of claims for losses of personal property by the 
Sioux Indians after the “‘Custer War’ resulted in a departmental 
finding that the claimants were entitled to the additional sum of 
$101,630. 

Although the Colorado River Reservation was set aside in 1865 
for the Indians of the river and its tributaries, colonization of the 
area was not feasible until, at the outbreak of the war, the completion 
of the Headgate Rock Dam and its distribution system made possible 
the irrigation of 100,000 acres of land. In May 1945, the War 
Relocation Authority returned to the control of the Indian Service 
2,000 acres of developed land in the southern area, and 16 Hopi 
families decided to migrate to the reservation, taking over 40-acre 
units of irrigated land. 
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The Division of Territories and Island Possessions 


The territorial areas—Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands—have been the active, strategic outposts of the American 
people at war. In the interest of the Nation at large, most of them 
have endured perils, hardships and losses exceeding anything experi- 
enced in the continental United States. | 

All of these areas are trying to establish a more workable formula 
for their political relationship with the continental United States. 
Alaska and Hawaii have both had Statehood bills introduced into 
the Congress, and Puerto Rico has drafted and had introduced a bill 
which requests the Congress to authorize the people of the island to 
decide by a plebiscite whether they shall have independence, state- 
hood or a dominion type of government. The Virgin Islanders are 
preparing amendments to submit to the Congress which would 
liberalize their organic act. 

We should support these 2% million American citizens who are 
trying to evolve a sounder relationship with us and who are, in effect, 
giving us the opportunity to maintain our leadership as a progressive 
nation. As you stated recently of the Puerto Ricans: ‘‘ All Americans 
are grateful to them for their loyalty and service during the war 
* * * such loyalty should now be rewarded by the opportunity 
to reinforce their local government and to settle by free choice their 
future relationships with the United States.” 

In addition to support from the mainland in the fulfilment of their 
political aspirations, it is obvious that the territorial areas will deserve 
our full cooperation in the restoration of their normal economic life. 

In Hawaii, agricultural production was hindered from the beginning 
of the war by acute shortages of labor and equipment. The flourishing 
fishing industry was practically suspended, and the great influx of 
troops and war workers caused a crisis in housing and public health. 

Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, when shipping had been 
drastically cut, came very close to mass hunger. Shortages of food 
and essential consumer goods were critical during the early years of 
the war in both Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands; and throughout 
the war their own agriculture and industry have been seriously 
handicapped by the lack of equipment, supplies and shipping. 

The Philippine Commonwealth suffered great physical damage and 
severe dislocation of its industry and trade. At the end of the 
Japanese occupation, it was found that sugar cane production in the 
islands had been disastrously reduced; many sugar mills had been 
destroyed; and a violent inflation had sect in, originating from the 
flood of Japanese pesos, and intensified by the dire scarcity of essential 
goods. 

In seeking remedies for their wartime losses and dislocations, the 
governments and people of these American outposts have proceeded 
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along practical lines. They have shown a readiness to rely to the 
fullest extent possible on local resources, local devices and local 
ability. Indeed, one of the significant features of our relations with 
the territorial areas is the energetic attention given to concrete 
economic and governmental problems, while at the same time we 
have engaged in the formulation of a policy looking toward a sound 
and realistic political relationship. 

This direct approach to common problems is Gharacterstic of the 
close working relationship which the Division of Territories and 
Island Possessions has helped to develop between the local goveri- 
ments and the mainland. Such activities as those of the Territorial 
Office of Civilian Defense in Hawaii and the Civilian Food Reserve 
program in Puerto Rico have strengthened these working relation- 
ships during the war. Some of these ties will be broken when the 
special war services are discontinued. To the normal peacetime 
problems of economic and governmental development will be added 
those of recovery from the spccial losses and dislocations of the war. 
In dealing with these problems, care must be taken to preserve mutual 
confidence in inter-governmental cooperation. 

The Territory of Alaska, which attracts increasing attention from 
prospective agricultural settlers, traders, and tourists, will need 
further assistance in such matters as road surveys, soil management, 
breeding and feeding of fur animals, experimental fishing, water 
resources investigations, mineral surveys, topographical mapping, 
land classification and development of recreational resources. Only 
by securing such assistance, can the Territory, as well as the 48 States, 
derive the full benefit from the transfer of population which is likely 
to occur. 

In Hawaii, the problems of housing and public health, which are 
now extremely critical, will need continued attention for some time 
after the war. There may be a partial reversal of the wartime influx 
of workers from the mainland; but, in any case, as a result of the 
severe impact of the war upon Hawali’s economy, the readjustment of 
industry and agriculture and the rehabilitation, of returning service- 
men and local labor, will present problems calling for real intelligence. 

The insular government of Puerto Rico has gone far by its own 
efforts to encourage the maximum development of resources, to attract 
suitable industries, to improve labor-employer relations, and to 
develop sanitation. 

In the Virgin Islands, progress is being made toward increased 
responsibility in the management of local affairs and toward greater 
economic productivity. But the postwar period will bring difficult 
problems of readjustmeat which will be only partially solved by the 
proposed Federal program for construction of public works, such as 
health and sanitation facilities. A more complete and explicit policy 
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is needed with respect to political status and economic development. 

In the Philippines, the biggest immediate jobs are the reconstruction 
of industry, particularly the production of sugar, and the reestablish- 
ment of the Commonwealth finances on a sound basis. Difficult 
questions of war damage compensation and future trade policy will 
call for close and farsighted cooperation of the two governments. 

In every territory certain economic problems will remain for solution, 
no matter what form of political status may be adopted. It will be 
fortunate if, as discussions of “‘statehood,’’ “independence,” and 
‘dominion status’ proceed, leaders of opinion, in the territories and on 
the mainland, will continue to give attention to the common economic 
problems that lie before them. 


The War Relocation Authority 


The War Relocation Authority, created as an independent agency 
in the spring of 1942 and brought under the Department of the 
Interior in February 1944 had, at the close of this fiscal year, assisted 
in the permanent relocation of 51,412 persons of Japanese ancestry, 
from the 10 relocation centers which it originally administered. 

The original population of these centers was approximately 110,000. 
The Tule Lake relocation center became a segregation center in the 
summer of 1943, as a result of the progress of relocation at that time. 

The chief objective of the Authority has been to return to the main 
stream of American life all of those evacuces from the west coast who 
have not been denied the right to return by the Department of Justice 
or by the War Department. Most of these latter are among the 
17,454 persons remaining at the Tule Lake Center. 

The relocation of eligible evacuces was greatly speeded when the 
Western Defense Command on December 17, 1944, announced that it 
would rescind its evacuation order on January 2, 1945. On the day 
following the announcement, December 18, the Director of the 
Authority announced that the remaining eight relocation centers 
would be closed in not less than 6 months nor more than 1 year. 

The success of the relocation effort is indicated by the fact that 
during the year 24,679 evacuces did establish themselves outside of 
centers. And while the movement back to the west coast was slow 
immediately after the lifting of the ban, by the end of June, 4,922 
individuals had resumed residence in the evacuated zone. In this 
same period, however, 10,176 persons had relocated in other parts of 
the United States. 

Obstacles to a stronger movement back to the coast were met with 
an energetic program of assistance, and of authentic information to 
create a more ready acceptance of the returning evacuees. Prejudice 
was strong in some areas of the west coast, where acts of attempted 
violence against evacuees were committed, such as shooting at their 
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homes and planting dynamite. In other instances acts of intimida- 
tion were committed. Other serious handicaps were the acute hous- 
ing shortage and the comparatively large number of evacuees who 
were in need of public assistance. Farmers among the evacuees also 
found it difficult to get the necessary equipment to operate their lands. 

The well-publicized military record of the more than 20,000 young 
Nisei men who volunteered for, or were called into the Army after the 
reinstitution of Selective Service for them, on January 20, 1944, did 
much to overcome prejudice on the west coast, as did the fact that 
many of the relocating evacuecs went directly or indirectly into war 
work. Large groups of both citizens and aliens took employment 
with the Army Ordnance Depots at Tooele, Utah, and Sidney, Nebr. 

To overcome the housing difficulty, full time housing experts were 
attached to various area offices and field offices on the coast, and in- 
dependent cooperating groups sponsored hostels in key localities in 
which evacuees could live while finding permanent quarters. 

The Authority, in its budget requests, based its needs on an estimated 
population at its centers of approximately 44,000 by the beginning of 
the 1946 fiscal year, and as the 1945 fiscal year closed, the population 
figures were actually close to this total. 

Population charts for the centers revealed that a great majority of 
those who were relocated came from the age group between 18 and 
35, leaving the residue of children and older aliens, posing a greater 
problem in working out relocation plans. Many of the more difficult 
relocation problems were being solved through the cooperation of 
Federal, State, and county welfare agencies. 

Relocation was materially speeded by the elimination or curtail- 
ment of many of the center functions. : These included the closing of 
the schools with the end of the June term, the termination of the 
agricultural and construction programs, with certain exceptions, and 
the reduction of maintenance. Mess halls were closed whenever a 
block population dropped to 125 or fewer. Other functions were 
greatly restricted as the relocation of persons who were able to work 
reduced evacuee manpower to a minimum. 

By the end of the year a pronounced reluctance on the part of a 
considerable number of evacuees to leave the centers was being 
gradually overcome, as they realized that the final closing of the 
centers was a fixed policy. 

’ The War Relocation Authority completed its first full year of 
operation of the refugee shelter at Fort Ontario, N. Y., having taken 
over this responsibility in July of 1944, when approximately 1,000 
refugees from Europe arrived’ there. Problems here were somewhat 
different from those of.the relocation centers. In June the sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion held a hearing at the shelter to determine the possibility and 
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advisability of extending immigration status to the residents of the 
shelter, but had not made its findings public as the fiscal year closed. 
Fourteen of the refugees returned to Europe during the year and 
another group was preparing to return in August. 


The Office of the Solicitor 


The Office of the Solicitor, while continuing to carry its regular 
load of normal departmental legal work and the extra burdens imposed 
by war activities in fuel, mineral, territorial and other fields, was 
able to absorb a new and increasingly heavy and important additional 
legal responsibility in connection with the departmental and general 
governmental programs incident to peacetime reconversion. 

Most of the proposed reconversion programs under consideration 
by the Congress are closely interwoven with the regular activities of 
the Interior Department. For example, the regional authority bills, 
the bills for the disposal of surplus property, the strategic materials 
stock-piling bill, and the several bills for scientific research and 
development. The Department’s attorneys examined and analyzed 
all of the reconversion bills, and all others affecting the Department’s 
activities, prepared committee reports, suggested clarifying amend- 
ments, arranged for attendance and testimony of Departmental 
witnesses before Committees of Congress, and generally advised the 
interested agencies of the Department with respect to the legal 
significance of proposed legislation as it might affect their particular 
activities and existing authorizations. 

Documents were drafted incident to the seizure and possession of 
struck coal mines under various executive orders; plans were developed 
for the orderly return of eligible relocation center residents to normal 
communities and for the prompt liquidation of war relocation centers. 
Bureau of Reclamation attorneys prepared 37 basin reports, to be 
submitted to Congress, providing for comprehensive postwar plans 
for the development of water, land and hydroelectric power re- 
sources, and they were actively engaged in the legal implementation 
of the Bureau’s vast reclamation programs which had been temporarily 
halted by War Production Board orders during the war. An 1m- 
portant victory was won in the case of United States v. General Petro- 
leum Corporation, et al, involving additional oil royalties to the United 
States in the Kettleman Hills district, California, Regulations: 
were drafted with respect to such matters as grazing under the Taylor 
Grazing Act; to provide for the reopening of the national parks on 
a peacetime scale; to anticipate an expected increase in hunting during 
the 1945-46 season; to relax wartime control of explosives; to improve 
the control over departmental patents, and “many others. Hearings 
were conducted in Alaska with respect to Indian aboriginal rights 
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and conferences with territorial and War Department officials culmi- 
nated in the terminating of martial law in Hawaii, This, briefly, 
is indicative of the range and variation of the legal affairs that were 
dealt with through the Solicitor’s office. 


Conclusion 


The foregoing pages provide a documented basis for a truth that 
can be summed up in a fairly brief sentence: We lack much that we 
need, and we must get it or else sufter grave consequences in the not 
very remote future. 

If anything remains to be said it is only enough to stress what ‘“‘we’’ 
means, and to point out what the kind of suffering that I have re- 
ferred to could mean to each one of us. 

“We” does not mean the Nation in any life which it may be supposed 
to live apart from the people themselves. ‘‘We’’ means all of us, and 
here, if not in Webster, it means each of us. It means we who are 
free, but who would not be if we were conquered. It means we who 
have and use a thousand conveniences that are made of metals, but 
who would not have them if we exhausted our mineral supply. 

If we suffered the worst that could befall us, under attack, for a lack 
of metals we would not merely suffer ‘‘an unsuccessful war,’’ nor would 
we do our suffering academically on a certain page of a school history. 
We would suffer goosestepping, and we would suffer it in our homes, 
and in our schools, and in our places of business. 

If our shortages of metals were acute enough, even in time of peace, 
we would not suffer merely from ‘“‘reduced inventories,” or from ‘“‘a 
higher cost-of-living index.’”’ We would suffer from our inability to 
get automobiles, refrigerators, washing machines, and other luxuries 
that have become common place to us, because, in their scarcity, they 
would be available only at outrageous prices which we could not pay. 

All that I can set down by way of a formal conclusion is that the 
situation with respect to many of the minerals upon which our very 
manner of living depends is such as to give the United States of America 
real national concern. If we do not remedy that situation we will 
most certainly and indisputably wish that we had. 


Sincerely yours, 
Porctol CT awn. 


Secretary of the Interior. 
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[THE Bureau of Reclamation during the fiscal year maintained at 

record levels its production of food and power for a fighting Nation, 
and carried forward its plans for further development of Western 
resources in meeting the problems of peace. 

Food production on Federal Reclamation projects during the war 
years has been stepped up to the highest levels in history. In 1944 
the gross value of food and fiber crops reached an all-time peak. 

Power plants operated by the Bureau at its great dams in the West 
have been a major factor in the rapid expansion of war industries in 
Western States, and the power output of these plants during the past 
year totaled almost 14 billion kilowatts, most of which went into 
production of planes, tanks, ships, and other commodities to sustain 
our fighting forces in all parts of the world. 

While directing major attention to its programs in support of the 
war effort, the Bureau during the year has also made substantial 
progress on its plans for undertaking a greatly expanded program for 
development of Western resources during the postwar period. With 
the end of hostilities the Nation faces not only the problems of the 
immediate reconversion period, but also the longer range problem 
of maintaining a high employment and high production economy at 
& permanent level. The postwar program of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion is designed to gear into both the reconversion period and the 
leveling-off period which follows it. 

That program, outlined before a congressional committee in April, 
calls for full development of the agricultural and industrial resources 
of 17 Western States through construction of multiple-purpose proj- 
ects to provide irrigation, power production, flood control, and other 
benefits. The Bureau’s postwar inventory of projects listed 415 
proposed for construction after the war, including those on which 
work is under way or authorized and those on which studies are still 
being made. Construction of these projects, estimated to cost nearly 
5 billion dollars at 1940 price levels, would provide thousands of jobs, 
open new lands for settlement by veterans and others, stimulate the 
development of new industry, and in many other ways help meet 
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the problems of reconversion and in permanently building for a better 
stronger America. 

The late President Roosevelt, in a letter written a few days be fr 
his death to Representative John R. Murdock, chairman of the How. 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, emphasized the importar. + 
of Reclamation projects as a means of providing job and farm opp -- 
tunities for returning veterans. An excerpt from that letter, date 
April 10, 1945, is as follows: 

Aa I stated in my message to the Congress of January 13, 1944, demoticsate > 
starts long before the war cnds, and it is exsential that programs of assistarer 4 
veterans be authorized and adequately prepared now. One such priran te 
been under active study and is in the advanced stages of planning through t- 
work of the Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior. [have (rea, #5 
ly spoken with pride of the accomplshments of this administration iu, wen 
Reclamation projects. The great Columbia Basin project in the Nee 
the projects in the Missouri River Basin, and others of equal significarer, ¥ 
as I said at Chicago on October 28, 1944, be golden opportunities for pet im. ¢ 
veterans. Such projects constitute great increases in national wealth and incor 
They also offer splendid opportunities for secure and abundant lveuhesed + 
men and women willing to engage in the arduous, though stimu'atirg, tara / 
pioneering these latest frontiers. I commend and urge your favorable crs.s- 
ation of Federal Reclamation projects as an important opportunity for ret ure 
veterans. 

A program to facilitate settlement of returning veterans on farms can be J 
great value in assisting them in returning to civilian life. It can also be of gree: 
value in the reconversion of our national economy to fully prosperous pact. ze 
basis. Full enjoyment of the great productive resources of this Nation tvoa 
of the people requires that all have opportunity to engage in productive ister 
The purchasing power created by reclamation projects is a stimulus to td 
and commerce, thus promoting full employment throughout the Nation The 
engaged in agr:cultural production should secure ample livelihood so that toe 
can participate in enjoyment of the products created by full industrial em: ss 
ment. Measures in addition to those dealing with Federal Reclamation pour 
will be needed to round out a comprehensive program in this regard. 


Projects included in the Bureau's inventory are integral parts «| 
programs for coordinated resource development on a basin-wide <a: 
in each of 15 major river valleys in the West. The first of these eo7- 
prehensive studies and reports was completed during the fiscal vear f - 
the Missouri: River Basin, and the Congress approved the joint: 's:. 
the Bureau and the Corps of Engineers by passage of the Flood Cor‘: 
Act of 1944. The postwar inventory includes 29 Bureau ypre-vs 
initially authorized for construction in carrying out this coord..ats 
plan, 

Production of food and power on 52 operating projects of the B.-a. 
during the vear was maintained at record Jevels, as was gcuerato-. 
power for war production. 

Construction activities of the Bureau were continued durmcz v- 
year ona restricted basis, confined mostly to war food and war jaca: 
projects approved by the War Production Board. Work was halteu ti 
War Production Board stop-orders, or deferred because of the war: 
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more than a billion dollars worth of construction planned by the 
Bureau. Project planning activities and the preparation of designs 
and specifications were also carried forward during the year, primarily 
on projects included in the postwar inventory. Work was hampered 
by limited funds and the lack of trained personnel. | 

The Bureau is now resuming construction on a considerable number 
of projects. Among those slated for early development are the 
Columbia Basin project in Washington State, the Central Valley proj- 
ect in California and various projects in the initial development stage 
for the Missouri Basin. The report on the allocation of costs for the 
Columbia Basin project was submitted to the Congress during the year 
and repayment contracts setting forth the terms under which water: 
users will repay part of the cost of constructing the irrigation system 
were to be submitted to landowners in the Basin at a special election 
in July. 

The Federal Government now has an investment of $952,893,000 in 
projects built and under construction by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
The cost of constructing the irrigation features of the projects actually 
in operation was slightly in excess of $312,000,000, of which at the end 
of 1944, more than $71,000,000 had been repaid by water users under - 
Reclamation law. The gross value of crops produced on these lands for 
the single year 1944 amounted to more than the cost of building the- 
irngation systems. 

More than 91,000 family-sized farms are provided with irrigation 
water through the 52 operating projects of the Bureau, and nearly five 
million people live in the areas served with irrigation and power from 
its systems. 

Disruptions caused by the war have affected die work of the Bureau 
many ways. More than 1,800 members of its staff, many of them 
skilled technicians, joined the armed services. Operations were- 
hampered by shortages of manpower and materials. Necded repairs 
and maintenance work on urigation systems and power plants were - 
delayed. 

An expanded irrigation acreage and development of other resources 
is necessary to insure the continued growth of the West. In the 
Pacific States and several of the Mountain States, population growth 
has outstripped agricultural production. The drought experiences of ~ 
the Plains States, on the other hand, point to the need for increased 
Hrigation to stabilize their agriculture and to stimulate development 
of other resources. 

The war has placed a tremendous drain upon our natural resources. 
It is essential that remaining resources be conserved and utilized to the 
greatest possible advantage if the Nation is to continue its role of © 
world leadership. To this objective the work of the Bureau of Rec- - 
lamation is dedicated. 
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MISSOURI BASIN DEVELOPMENT 


The Congress this year called upon the Department of the Interior 
and the Bureau of Reclamation to shoulder major responsibility for 
the biggest single development job in the Nation’s history—that of 
harnessing the Missouri River and putting it to work as a constructive 
force in expanding the agricultural and industrial frontiers of the 
West. 

The Bureau’s program to control and put to greater use the waters 
of one of the country’s most unruly and destructive rivers was ap- 
proved by the Congress in passing the Flood Control Act of 1944, 
under which the coordinated plan of the Bureau and the Corps of 
Engineers for development of the Missouri Basin was adopted. 
The latter agency will be primarily responsible for flood control and 
navigation projects. The Bureau of Reclamation, working closely 
with other agencies of the Department of the Interior, will construct 
projects for irrigation and power development. The Congress au- 
thorized an appropriation of $200,000,000 each for the Bureau and the 
Corps of Engineers in carrying out the initial phases of the program. 

This comprehensive program for coordinated development of 
Missouri Basin resources surpasses anything of similar nature ever 
undertaken. It will affect a region embracing approximately one- 
sixth of the area of the continental United States, extending from the 
eastern slope of the Rockies in Montana where the Missouri starts 
its twisting 2,500-mile course, to where it empties into the Mississippi 
near St. Louis. The drainage area of the river and its tributaries 
includes 10 States—all of Nebraska, the Great Plains of Montana, 
North and South Dakota, Wyoming, Colorado, Kansas, parts of 
Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri. 

The magnitude of the engineering tasks involved in this develop- 
ment program can be realized from the fact that coordinated plans 
call for the construction of more than 100 dams to create storage 
reservoirs of 63,000,000 acre-feet capacity, almost equal to the 
present storage capacity of all present Bureau reservoirs combined. 
The works to be constructed will provide for irrigation, the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power, flood control, improved navigation, 
municipal water supplies, fish and wildlife conservation and oppor- 
tunities for recreation. 

Projects to be constructed under the coordinated plan will aid 
greatly in stabilizing the agricultural economy of an area which has 
known the devastating effects of both droughts and floods. The 
projects proposed will provide for the irrigation of 4,760,000 acres of 
moisture-famished land never before irrigated, and for supplemental 
water for 547,000 acres now inadequately irrigated. A total of 
more than 150 major and subsidiary units for irrigation are con- 
templated in the seven arid or semiarid States of the Basin. Hydro- 
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electric plants with a capacity of 789,750 kilowatts and a power 
_ transmission grid are included. The estimated annual output of the 
_ power plants would approximate 4} billion kilowatt hours. 

- In the initial stage of the unified plan the Congress authorized the 
_ construction by the Bureau of Reclamation of 29 units and a power 
_ transmission grid. When completed, these will irrigate 2,836,000 
acres, and allow for installed power capacity of 321,000 kilowatts. 
The Bureau bas started work on the plans for the first 11 units with 
_ a View to having them ready for beginning of construction in the 
next fiscal year. 

The 29 initial Reclamation projects authorized by the Congrese for 
construction in the Missouri River Basin are: | 
_ Kansas-Nebraska: Bostwick, Cedar Bluff, Frenchman-Cambridge, 

_ Kirwin, North Republican (Wray) (Colorado-Nebraska), pumping 
' units for underground water in Republican Basin. 

Montana: Canyon Ferry Reservoir, Glasgow Bench pumping, 
- Hardin (including Yellowtail Dam), Marias, Missouri-Souris (Mon- 
tana division), South Bench, and Yellowstone River pumping units. 

North Dakota: Heart River, Knife River, Missouri-Souris (North 
~ Dakota division), and five Missouri River pumping units. 

South Dakota: Angostura, Grand River (Shadehill-Bluehorse), 

Oahe (James River), and Rapid Valley (including Brennan Reservoir). 
Wyoming: Big Horn pumping units, Big Horn project (Boysen 
Dam), Glendo Reservoir, Kortes, Owl Creek, Paintrock, Riverton, 
_ and Shoshone project extensions. 

Transmission lines to carry energy generated by Bureau plants 
complete the list of initial projects. 

The table below summarizes by states the irrigation and power 
development features of proposed Bureau projects under the coordi- 
nated plan: 


New iccieated Seppicmenial Power Installed 


State land | supplies plants capacity 
Acres Acres Kilowatts 
MONCAN Ges fe ots bw nae ee eeieaeeeece enemies 967, 130 346, 6 

W VOMUING oot 2 So tthe bce ttanarterdastes asus 281, 560 167, 400 8 217, 000 
COlOTAC Osos spore dat su tpeeeues dade sacanieavesee 101, 280 L710 \eeuenievties | aekerecoadeee 
North Dakota.......-.--.222- 2 eee eee 1, 266, 440 |..-...-.--..-- 3 458, 267 
ena DGROtAo ses cudc cic ucdetcledscelovews sce 961, 210 11, 300 5 510, 500 
cists oS a dl Gratin wh eee Gumus Wik dele ola ete ee 989, 445 10 OGD 6 2nd eek eels Cecaeuwen eee 
tito S hie eae ea Oe oR ade bin cle awateabiet es 193, 335 Saas ole teen ces cae 
TT OCA eis Geena tas oh ee ce hus Genet enetes 4, 760, 400 547, 304 | 22 1, 494, 267 


The Flood Control Act, putting the congressional stamp of approval 
on the coordinated plan for Missouri Basin development, became law 
in December 1944. Two wecks later the Bureau called key members 
of its regional staffs at Billings and Denver to Washington for con- 
ferences with the Commissioner’s staff to map out a program for 
starting work. A second conference was held at Denver in June at 
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which further plans were made, policies formulated, and the general 
organizational set-up for carrying out the program agreed upon. Also 
selected was a group of projects, from among the 29 authorized, on 
which construction could be started first. 

For this comprehensive development job the Bureau will have the 
assistance and cooperation of many Federal agencies in addition to 
those in the Department of the Interior, and of State and local organ- 
izations in the Missouri Basin. Interior agencies working with the 
Bureau include the Geological Survey, National Park Service, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Bureau of Mines, Office of Indian Affairs, Gen- 
eral Land Office, and the Grazing Service, working through the Water 
Resources Committee of the Department. 

Plans for project development are also coordinated through the 
Federal Inter-Agency River Basin Committee made up of represents- 
tives of the Department of the Interior, the War Department, 
the Department of Agriculture, and the Federal Power Commission. 
In April, a special subcommittee of this latter agency was set up to 
deal specifically with Missouri Basin developments. Known as the 
Missouri Basin Inter-Agency Committee, it is made up of represents- 
tives of the 4 Federal agencies named above and 4 governors repre- 
senting the 10 Missouri Basin States. 

The cost of constructing the projects approved under the coor- 
dinated plan is estimated at approximately 1} billion dollars, based on 
1940 prices. Many of. the multiple-purpose projects to be built 
would be self-liquidating, and a major portion of the total investment 
would be returned to the Federal Treasury through payments by 
water users and through sales of electric power. Construction costs of 
flood control and navigation projects proposed under the plan would 
not be directly repayable but yield benefits far in excess of costs. 

Construction of the initial projects in the Bureau’s program for 
Missouri Basin development will be started as soon as the Congress 
makes the necessary appropriations and the manpower and materials 
become available. 

The impact which a completed program of this magnitude will have 
upon the national economy can readily be imagined. It will provide 
thousands of jobs for returning servicemen, war workers, and others. 
not only at construction sites but at supply centers many miles away. 
The development of irrigation projects will help to stabilize the agri- 
cultural economy of a vast area periodically scourged by drought. 
The availability of low-cost hydroelectric power will stimulate business 
and industry, make possible development of untapped natural re- 
sources, and lighten the burdens of farm and city dwellers. Storage 
reservoirs to be constructed will minimize greatly the danger of floods 
in the lower reaches of the river. Approximately 53,000 new irrigated 
farms will be created. Population will be increased. Purchasing 
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power in the Missouri Basin States for commodities produced in other 
parts of the country wil be expanded by many millions of dollars 
annually. 


FOOD FOR A FIGHTING NATION 


Food is as important In war as men and machines are. The men 
and women on the farms of America are as truly “war workers” as 
those employed in shops and factories to turn out planes and tanks. 
And wherever our fighting men have gone on all the battle fronts they 
have been the best fed, the best clothed, and the best equipped troops 
ever mobilized. 

To make possible that achievement, the farm families of America 
have made a record in the production of food and fiber that is without 
parallel in the Nation’s history. They have provided not only for the 
needs of our fighting forces but for our allies and the civilian population 
here at home. 

The part which farmers on lands irrigated by Federal Reclamation 
projects have played in that record-breaking achievement is outstand- 
ing. The value of crops produced on Bureau-irrigated lands has more 
than doubled during the war years, partly reflected in increased market 
prices but also due to greatly increased production of war-essential 
crops and to additional acreage brought under irrigation. 


CROP VALUES HIT RECORD LEVEL 


During the past fiseal year, more than 4 million acres of land were 
served with inrieation water from Bureau projects, representing an 
increase Of 759,000 acres over 1941 and 125,000 acres more than in 
1943. The value of crops produced hitan all-time high of $411,226,000, 
compared to $159,886 ,000 in the pre-war vear of LOLL. 

In meeting wartime food needs, farmers on Reclamation lands 
during 1944 produced 57,122,000 bushels of potatoes, 1,941,000 tons 
of sugar beets, 6,495,000 bushels of onions, 3,674,000 bushels of beans, 
6.072,000 bushels of erain, and 49,000,000 bushels of truck crops. 
To maintain production of meat and dairy preducts at a high level, 
they also produced 4,360,000 tons of forage crops, Including 3,830,000 
tons of alfalfa hav. Production of apples, oranges, grapefruit, 
peaches, and other fruits and berries totaled 729,000 tons, and crops 
produced for seed amounted to 4,512,000 bushels. 

The average per acre value of crops on Bureau-irrigated lands in 
S44 was also the highest on reeord, an average of $99.27 per acre, 
compared with a per acre average of $47.50 im 1941. The highest 
average crop Value in 1944 was reported for the Tieton division of the - 
Yakima project at $598.34 per acre, closely followed by the Okanogan 
project: at $592.32 per acre. Both are apple-growing districts in the 
State of Washington. 
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PROJECTS HAVE $100-PER-ACRE RETURN 


Gross crop values exceeding an average of $100 per acre also were 
reported on the following projects: The Salt River (Arizona); Yuma 
(Arizona-California); Orland, Imperial Irrigation District and Cen- 
tral Valley (California); Fruitgrowers Dam and the Orchard Mesa 
division of the Grand Valley project (Colorado); Rio Grande (New 
Mexico-Texas); Klamath (Oregon-California); Owyhce Ditch Com- 
pany (Oregon-Idaho); and Provo River and Weber River (Utah). 

Tonnage of food and forage crops increased from 10,660,000 tons in 
1943 to 11,369,000 tons in 1944. Of the cultivated area 26.1 percent 
was in alfalfa with production valued at $67,978,000, 4.9 percent in 
potatoes valued at $50,211,000, and 4.3 percent in seed crops with a 
value of $24,333,000. Gross value of other crops produced in 1944 
were: cotton, $18,446,000; beans, $13,363,000; sugar beets, $20,623,000; 
truck crops, $59,178,000; grains, $39,610,000; and fruit, $56,140,000. 
Principal volume increases occurred in alfalfa hae grains, truck crops, 
and fruit. 

The returns cited are exclusive of the values of livestock fattened on 
Reclamation projects and of dairy and poultry products. These 
would increase quoted totals by more than 25 percent. 


TABLE 1.—Reclamation areas and crop returns, calendar year 1944 ! 


Projects entirely constructed by the Bureau 


Land subject to construction charges 


Irrigable | Irrigated | | Crop values 


area ? area Net area in. 
cultivation | 
| Total Per ate 
eee eee — ee 
-lcres Acres -leres | | 
Total, regular projects. 0.222204 seca 2,394,246 ) 2,918,820 | 1,921, 437 1 S188. 184. 306 ar 4 
Total, storage projects....2...222..2--.2-.- 521, 724 430, 917 434, 747 31, O62 S352 | 74 
Total. special and Warren Act Jands._.___. 1, 069, 281 | 1,694,861 | 1, 664.069 | 186,543,084 5 112.10 
Additional areas reported: | 
Temporarily suspended. 2... 2....2..-].2 2.22. ee. | 43, 295 53, 295 1, 360, 5409 25.53 
Leased areas, War Relocation Author- | 
, ity Centers, ete ................ Avis eee eer 65, 80) 65, 801 4,075, 562 61 4 
i ae 
Grand total, 1944.......22.2.222.2--- 4,885,251 | 4,163,703 | 4.139, 349 g 411, 226,364 | AT 
Grand total, 1943. ... 2.2222. 222222--. 4, 807.522 | 4,055,329 , 4,014,346 | 38S. 670, 969 | BS 
Increase, 1943-44, total.....22222.-... 77.729 108, 374 | 125. 003 22. 555, 395 | 2 4 


1A detailed table of area and returns by individual projects is available on request from the Buresd a 
Reclamation, Washington, D.C. 


2 Arca for which Bureau is prepared to supply water. 
Note.—Per-acre value based on net area in cultivation. 


LANDS LEASED FOR GRAZING 


The Bureau had under lease during the calendar year 1944 8p 
proximately 964,900 acres, of which 799,000 acres were leased for 
grazing purposes; 64,000 acres for agricultural use; and 101,000 acres 
for other special uses. The above figures include 89,195 acres of 
patented land which have been acquired by the Bureau in connection 
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with its projects. Revenues received by the United States for use of 
land in 1944 totaled $195,805. The majority of the leased lands are 
withdrawn in connection with operation of completed projects. In 
addition, more than 700,000 acres of reclamation withdrawn land is 
now administered by the Grazing Service, with transfer of revenues 
to the Reclamation Fund. Under an agreement entered into Febru- 
ary 28, 1945, between the Bureau and the General Land Office, vacant 
public lands under reclamation withdrawal may be temporarily 
transferred to the administration of the General Land Office until 
needed for reclamation purposes. At the end of the fiscal year, ap- 
proximately 44,000 acres of such lands had been so transferred. 


WORLD'S LARGEST POWER PRODUCER 


Through a spectacular expansion in its generating facilities to meet 
the war emergency the Bureau of Reclamation has become the larg- 
est power producer in the world. From plants operating on its pro)- 
ects came nearly 14 billion kilowatt-hours of electric energy during 
the past fiscal year, much of it to war industries for the manufacture 
of planes and ships, aluminum, magnesium, and other materials and 
equipment. for the fighting forces. Production of electric energy at 
Bureau projects has quadrupled since Pearl Harbor. 

When the war ts over this tremendous capacity for power production 
will be one of the most important factors in the continued industrial 
and agricultural expansion of the West. It will provide jobs, stimu- 
late the establishment of new industry, aid in developing mineral 
resources and,in general,serve as the foundation for the establishment 
of a more balanced economy throughout the West. 


POWER FOR WAR 


From its beginning in the power field in 1909 with the 6,000-kilo- 
watt Minidoka project plant in Idaho, the Bureau’s installed capacity 
has grown to 2,439,300 kilowatts. This growth was required to keep 
pace with the needs for electrical power in areas served by reclamation 
projects and plaved a vital role in the tremendous expansion of war 
industries in the West. To meet demands, the installed capacity of 
Bureau hydroelectric plants was increased since 1941 by nearly a 
milhon and a half kilowatts, a gain of nearly 65 percent. 

In the fiseal vear 1945 the combined output of the plants operating 
on Bureau projects was approximately 14,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 
Revenues from the sale of energy were in excess of $20,000,000, 

Construction of new plant facilities has been virtually halted since 
1942 because of the need for diverting critical materials to other war 
uses. During the past vear an additional $2,500-kilowatt unit) was 
installed in the plant at Boulder Dam, which has supplied a steady 
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stream of energy to aircraft and shipbuilding facilities, magnesium 
plants, and other basic industries. The plant at Boulder is the world’s 
largest, and has a capacity of 1,034,800 kilowatts. The Shasta Dam 
power plant in northern California completed its first full year of 
operation with an output of 739,000,000 kilowatt-hours. Power 
from Grand Coulee Dam continued to be the mainstay of booming 
war industries in the Pacific Northwest. More than one-third of 
the aluminum used in airplane construction in the United States 
was produced from power generated by the Grand Coulee-Bonne- 
villesystem. From Grand Coulee also came the large blocks of power 
for other important war purposes. 

During the year the Bureau also completed construction of the 97- 
mile transmission line to Oroville which made possible the delivery 
of Shasta power to the connecting lines of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. and thence into northern California war plants. The company 
serves as the marketing agency for this power under a wartime con- 
tract. The availability of Shasta power resulted in saving thousands 
of barrels of fuel oil that would otherwise have been required had the 
same energy been generated by steam plants. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


The postwar program of the Bureau calls for increasing the capac- 
ity of present plants to 4,000,000 kilowatts, principally by adding 
generating units for which space has been provided in constructed 
plants. Additional installations at projects included in the postwar 
inventory call for generating plants which will give the Bureau of 
Reclamation a total power capacity of about 9,000,000 kilowatts. 
Of this, about a million and a half kilowatts will be in plants strategi- 
cally located in states of the Missouri Basin to aid in the further de- 
velopment of that great area. 

The demands of wartime have served to emphasize what officials 
of the Bureau of Reclamation. have long recognized—the importance 
of developing the power resources of our western rivers along with 
the utilization of their waters for irrigation and other purposes. The 
availability of such low-cost power is essential on many projects for 
irrigation pumping, but it is even more important as a stimulant 
to the development of industry and business to go hand in hand with 
agricultural expansion in establishing a balanced economy. 

Revenues from the sale of such power helps repay to the Federal 
Treasury a major portion of the cost of constructing many reclamation 
projects. Without that source of repayment revenue, projects which 
are now contributing so much to the Nation’s agricultural produc- 
tion and providing homes and jobs for thousands of people could 
not have been constructed without a much greater net cost. 

Under reclamation law, most of the investment which the Govern- 
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ment makes in these irrigation projects is repaid over a period of 
from 40 to 60 years by water users, and the revenue from sale of elec- 
tric energy to municipalities and individuals. 

The mighty. contribution which the West has made to war produc- 
tion since 1941 would not have been possible without the power- 
producing facilities of Bureau projects, and after the war they will 
play an even more important role in developing the great latent 
resources of the vast area between the Mississippi and the Pacific. 


POSTWAR PLANS TO DEVELOP THE WEST 


While pushing its programs to aid in winning the war the Bureau 
of Reclamation also laid a solid foundation for a program to meet 
the problems of peace. This program was presented to the Con- 
gress in April in the form of an inventory of 415 irrigation and mul- 
tiple-purpose projects which the Bureau is prepared to undertake in 
further developing the resources of 17 Western States and to provide 
jobs and farms for thousands of returning servicemen and demobilized 
war workers. 

This inventory of projects included more than 100 which have 
already been authorized by the Congress, 29 of them as part of the 
Bureau’s coordinated program for development of the Missouri 
Basin. 

Construction of these authorized and proposed projects would pro- 
vide jobs at peak employment for more than 400,000 workers at 
construction sites and a great many more workers in factories, mines, 
and transportation systems throughout the country. 

The cost of constructing these projects—those authorized and 
those under study—is estimated at close to 5 billion dollars, based 
on 1940 costs. The estimated construction cost to complete projects 
already authorized by the Congress is $1,337,701,000. 

Nearly 200,000 irrigated farms would be made available for settle- 
ment by veterans and others upon the completion of these projects. 
They would bring water to nearly 11 million acres which have never 
before been irrigated, and supplemental water to an additional 11 
million acres which now have inadequate water supplies. Thus, 8 
total of 21 million acres would be served in stabilizing the agricul- 
tural economy of these 17 Western States and contributing to the 
welfare of the Nation as a whole. 

Another very important contribution which these projects would 
make in developing the resources of the West to the benefit of the 
whole country is the tremendous increase in the output of electrical 
energy which would be made possible by harnessing these western 
rivers through multiple-purpose projects. Power plants on Bureau 
projects now have an installed capacity of 2,439,300 kilowatts, with 
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a total output in 1944 of nearly 14 billion kilowatt-hours. The post- 
war program calls for increasing the capacity of present plants to 
4,863,000 kilowatts principally by adding generating units for which 
space was provided in original construction. Additional installations 
m the postwar inventory call for the addition of generating units 
which would give Bureau of Reclamation plants a total capacity of 
9,324,000 kilowatts. 

A summary of the Bureau’s postwar inventory of projects is given 
below: 


Irrigation | Power 
7 aaa i aa |) OOO 
Number ae 
ae ae i remaining 
State She Supple- | Installation aoe ae costs, 1940 
New lands| mental | authorized pro] prices 
water projects ve 
Acres cileres Nilowatts | Kilowatts 
AUUON A ot th ecco 19 383, 050 602, 800 225, 000 1, 877, 200 |$1, 268, 219, 000 
CALMOPNIA cn ie od ee eo ue 37 2, 233, 900 4, 475, 000 686, 500 627, 400 $36, 404, 000 
Colorado.....__._....-..-.-.. 21 | 797, 385 1, 981, 740 144, 900 574, 0UO 525, 017, 000 
S512 nae a Ono meee ra he 2 | 319, 180 1, 163, 715 100, 500 133, 620 190, 142, 200 
FANS SS Foon et ek et ll 202, 948 CPA ee gore ve cee cee oe = 78, 322, 000 
Montana RS Naty hk Se A whens A Poh oN an 96 1, 127, 526 204, 500 252, 000 31, 000 265, 273, O00 
NOUTAS RA eed te eed eas 1b 337, 922 57, 430 2, 000 75, 000 77, 955, 000 
NOVEQGR Good ie ee eeeieennn Ba eds 13 67, 100 110, 500 [ooo 2 ee er 16, 000 39, 609, 000 
New Mexico.....-...-..-.---- | 14 132, 770 194,380 |.-0. le. 102,400 | 143, 626, 000 
North Dakota..._..-...-...-. | 14! 1,214,805 |. 0, 139,750 |.. _..____.- 137, 438, 500 
Oklahoma...........--..._--- 1! 187, 0OO OOO Fe ose oir l eee 39, 184, 000 
Orezon_...... essen eee. | 21 468) 515 167,300 |...... 7,800 | 97,353, 200 
South Dakota.......-......- 11 934, 690 25, 300 143, 000 600 125, 406, 000 
(> Cs Rae Oe nn Mae ee ce ere 13 442, 550 430, 270 18,000 |........-_.- 135, 797, 000 
Tato hee a ketene phe 23 100, 760 272, 069 8, 600 124, 700 181, 472, 000 
Ww ashington mae a deae BS Nase Pettey ad 5 1, 116, 0OV 252, 000 842, 000 622, 000 4Ul, 488, 000 
Wy0MiIng. - 2 ccoeeccosuses 3. 68 743, OOO 587, 700 40, 000 75, 000 239, 576, 000 


10) 2 | eee gee mee 1415 | 10, 809, O81 | 10,617,078 | 2,612, 250 | 4,271,720 | 4, 792, 371, 900 


! Total Includes individual units of some major projects. Miscellaneous projects not included. 


The speed with which construction of these projects can be under- 
taken will depend largely upon the action of the Congress in making 
the necessary appropriations and upon the availability of manpower 
and materials. Work is in progress under war food and war power 
programs on many of the authorized projects and work on others has 
been halted or deferred because of the war. 

The development program proposed by the Bureau is important 
both from the standpoint of what it can do toward helping the Nation 
in meeting some of the immediate reconversion problems, and also 
because of its promise for long-range development of the agricultural 
and industrial resources of the West. It is a program that permits a 
quick get-away. Provided with funds and manpower to complete 
field investigations and preconstruction work, as well as appropriations 
for actual construction, the Bureau could put from 150,000 to 200,000 
men to work at project sites the first year. Peak on-site employment 
could be reached in the second or third year. Although construction 
would be centered in the Western States, more than half of the re- 
sulting employment would be in mines, mills, and factories of the 
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ment makes in these irrigation projects is repaid over a period of 
from 40 to 60 years by water users, and the revenue from sale of elec- 
tric energy to municipalities and individuals. 

The mighty. contribution which the West has made to war produc- 
tion since 1941 would not have been possible without the power- 
producing facilities of Bureau projects, and after the war they will 
play an even more important role in developing the great latent 
resources of the vast area between the Mississippi and the Pacific. 


POSTWAR PLANS TO DEVELOP THE WEST 


While pushing its programs to aid in winning the war the Bureau 
of Reclamation also laid a solid foundation for a program to meet 
the problems of peace. This program was presented to the Con- 
gress in April in the form of an inventory of 415 irrigation and mul- 
tiple-purpose projects which the Bureau is prepared to undertake in 
further developing the resources of 17 Western States and to provide 
jobs and farms for thousands of returning servicemen and demobilized 
war workers. 

This inventory of projects included more than 100 which have 
already been authorized by the Congress, 29 of them as part of the 
Bureau’s coordinated program for development of the Missouri 
Basin. | | 

Construction of these authorized and proposed projects would pro 
vide jobs at peak employment for more than 400,000 workers at 
construction sites and a great many more workers in factories, mines, 
and transportation systems throughout the country. 

The cost of constructing these projects—those authorized and 
those under study—is estimated at close to 5 billion dollars, based 
on 1940 costs. The estimated construction cost to complete projects 
already authorized by the Congress is $1,337,701,000. 

Nearly 200,000 irrigated farms would be made available for settle- 
ment by veterans and others upon the completion of these projects. 
They would bring water to nearly 11 million acres which have never 
before been irrigated, and supplemental water to an additional 11 
million acres which now have inadequate water supplies. Thus, 4 
total of 21 million acres would be served in stabilizing the agricul- 
tural economy of these 17 Western States and contributing to the 
welfare of the Nation as a whole. 

Another very important contribution which these projects would 
make in developing the resources of the West to the benefit of the 
whole country is the tremendous increase in the output of electrical 
energy which would be made possible by harnessing these western 
rivers through multiple-purpose projects. Power plants on Bureau 
projects now have an installed capacity of 2,439,300 kilowatts, with 
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atotal output in 1944 of nearly 14 billion kilowatt-hours. The post- 
war program calls for increasing the capacity of present plants to 
463,000 kilowatts principally by adding generating units for which 
space Was provided in original construction. Additional installations 
in the postwar inventory call for the addition of generating units 
which would give Bureau of Reclamation plants a total capacity of 
9 324,000 kilowatts. 

Asummary of the Bureau’s postwar inventory of projects is given 
below: 


Irrigation Power 
—_— sh | COWer-5 
Number | . : remaining 
State of proj- Supple- | Installation fee costs, 1940 
ects New lands| mental authorized cots Saat prices 
water projects ¥ * 
study 
: ih SY A a a a 
aicres Acres ‘ilowalts | Kilowatts 
0 Sr 19 383, 050 602, 800 225,000 | 1,877, 200 |$1, 268, 219, 000 
Valfomia.. 37 | 2,233,900 | 4,475, 000 686, 500 627. 400 8:36, 494, 000 
“olorado...... 21 797, 385 | 1,981, 740 144, 900 574, 000 525, 017, 000 
Mga! 22 319,180 | 1, 163, 715 100, 500 138, 620 190, 142, 200 
AMIS ll 202, 948 GPE Nd 3 Dh ee Fa ee ot a eee 78, 322, 000 
Montana : 96 | 1,127,526 294, 500 252, 000 31,000 | 265, 273, 000 
\ebraska . 16 337, 922 57, 430 2, 75, 000 77, 955, 000 
Nevada ; 13 67, 100 110, 500 |... ....---- 16, 000 39, 609, 000 
New Mexico... 14 132, 770 194,380 |_...-..----- 102,400 | 143, 626, 000 
Neth Dakota........... 14/ 1,214,805 |. _..._..... 139, 750 |....-.-.---- 137, 438, 500 
Velshoma.. 11 187, 000 O00 dl eis Sesto one os 39, 184, 000 
WON..........-.--... 0, 21 468, 515 167; 900 | ven cesta 7, 800 97, 353, 200 
Sth Dakota............_._. 11 934, 690 25, 300 113, 000 6 125, 406, 000 
MG dois cet delle hor ane 13 442, 530 430, 270 18,000 4 oo aca 2 135, 797, 000 
y 100, 760 272, 969 8, 600 124,700 | 181, 472, 000 
Nashington. 5 | 1,116,000 252, 000 852, 000 622, 000 411, 488, 000 
Njoming 68 743, 000 587, 700 40, 000 75, 000 239, 576, 000 
Total... 1415 | 10,809,081 | 10,617,078 | 2,612,250 | 4,271,720 | 4, 792, 371, 000 


a en ee 


‘Total includes individual units of some major projects. Miscellaneous projects not included. 


The speed with which construction of these projects can be under- 
taken will depend largely upon the action of the Congress in making 
ihe necessary appropriations and upon the availability of manpower 
id materials. Work is in progress under war food and war power 
ograms on many of the authorized projects and work on others has 
ieen halted or deferred because of the war. 

The development program proposed by the Bureau is important 
both from the standpoint of what it can do toward helping the Nation 
meeting some of the immediate reconversion problems, and also 
‘eeause of its promise for long-range development of the agricultural 
‘ud industrial resources of the West. It is a program that permits a 
ick get-away. Provided with funds and manpower to complete 
leld investigations and preconstruction work, as well as appropriations 
lor actual construction, the Bureau could put from 150,000 to 200,000 
nen to work at project sites the first year. Peak on-site employment 
‘uld be reached in the second or third year. Although construction 
“ould be centered in the Western States, more than half of the re- 
sulting employment would be in mines, mills, and factories of the 
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Midwest, East, and South. It would mean jobs for thousands of 
workers in manufacturing materials and machinery—iron and steel 
products, cement, electrical equipment and supplies, foundry and 
machine-shop products, and lumber, from their beginning as raw mate 
rials, their transportation to the factory for fabrication, their process- 
ing, and again their transportation to the place where they are used. 
Thus every State is affected by western construction. 

The benefits that would be derived from these projects would not 
end with the construction of the engineering works but go on for gen- 
eration after generation to increase agricultural production, stimulate 
industry, Increase purchasing power, create new opportunities for 
business, trade and professional people in towns serving project areas. 
So not only the West but the entire Nation would be benefited per- 
manently. 

For 43 years the Bureau of Reclamation has been working on pro- 
grams for developing the land and water resources of the West. The 
value of those developments has been effectively demonstrated during 
the war. The need for continuing and expanding such developments 
has also been demonstrated. At present there are about 2% million 
more people living in the 11 far Western States than there were before 
the war. This is a population increase of 17.8 percent, compared with 
a national increase in the same time of only seven-tenths of 1 percent. 
Many of these new residents of the West will remain in the region. 
In addition more than 1,000,000 western boys will be demobulizeil 
from the armed forces. They will want jobs, they will want oppor- 
tunities to start farming, to practice their trades and professions, to 
open business establishments. An increase in the basic irrigated 
agriculture of this area will therefore be necessary to support and sus- 
tain the growth and the continuing industrial expansion of these 
States. It is to meet this challenge and to open up a new frontier of 
opportunity in the West that the Bureau of Reclamation presents its 
postwar program. 


RIVER BASIN STUDIES PROGRESS 


The Branch of Project Planning gave major attention during the 
year to projects proposed for construction after the war. 

Field staffs concentrated on the completion of the comprehensive 
engineering and economic investigations and reports on 15 major 
river basins in the West, in addition to sub-basin and project studics. 
The objective of these studies is to present a comprehensive and over- 
all plan of development on a basin-wide scale to bind the various pro}- 
ects and units into an orderly and logical program for the most 
effective utilization of land and water resources. 
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The first of these basin reports—covering the Missouri River 
Basin—was presented to the Congress last year (S. Doc. 191). Fur- 
ther studies of projects and sub-basins in the Missouri Valley are con- 
tinuing. Reports on other major western river basins in various stages 
of completion by the Bureau are: Columbia River Basin, Rogue River 
Basin, Central Valley, Santa Barbara County, Russian River Basin, 
Lower Colorado River Basin, Upper Colorado River Basin, Great 
Salt Lake Basin, Nueces River Basin, Rio Grande Basin, Red 
River Basin, Pecos River Basin, Guadalupe River Basin, Colorado 
River (Texas) Basin, and Arkansas River Basin. 


SPECIAL STUDIES TO AID SETTLERS 


In addition to these basin reports and studies of individual projects 
in the postwar inventory, the Bureau brought to substantial comple- 
tion during the year its special studies of the two largest Reclamation 
projects on its postwar development schedule, the Columbia Basin 
project in south-central Washington and the Central Valley project 
in California. | 

Published during the year were 3 of the 28 special reports prepared 
by the Columbia Basin Joint Investigations Committees—Types of 
Farming, Rural Recreational Areas, and Insuring Proper Land Use. 
Additional studies in the series are scheduled for publication during 
the coming fiscal year. 

Also completed during the year were similar special studies for aid 
to settlers on the Central Valley project. The studics embrace a great 
volume of factual material on all phases of the proposed development 
of the project and were prepared by the Bureau in cooperation with a 
great many Federal and State agencies. Publication of some of the 
Central Valley studies is also planned for next year. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES LIMITED 


Construction activities of the Bureau continued during the year 
on a restricted basis, confined almost entirely to projects under war 
food and war power programs. 

The 37-mile Madera Canal on the Central Valley project was com- 
pleted late in the fiscal year. It will provide water for irrigating 
about 20,000 acres of new land and supplemental water for 80,000 
acres in the fertile San Joaquin Valley. An application to start 
construction on the 160-mile Friant-Kern Canal was pending before 
the War Production Board. Twenty-nine projects were cleared under 
the war food program. 
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Ten dams were partially completed at the end of the year, as 
follows: 
Concrete dams 


Dam preeniel Height Complete 
acre feet Feat Percent 
US oot tts oe ee a el iN Bolen ee bee ek 15], 6450 110 ye 
IOS WICK sc 532.00" Shee et oucin So ancbunesd. celeas sistas At patel eine. neva 28, sy 430 S 
| 
Earth dams 

Avidérson: Ranich 86 eee a iced ya lyews po bweec ye dees 500, 000 | 456 tt 
WT CO ie Ed a hes nes ee ce ad Sl 2 ee heel eth 5, 500 101 Th 
Deerields ae ee ee ee ee en? 15,000 | 10 75 
DOUG 222 consti cu sete lashed wena eee bow nee Sea beeen 65, 000 6S &) 
WY IC UD ors ait seagate iain tag eh ounss ” 150, 000 100 ‘a: 
BOx Tt te oe cer erent Neus n'a ey ah wacine hcue Wesed we edges Se Tee's 31, 5K) OH 7 
Jackson GuleNseceicc ccc ccc eaeia sa lec keh i eli gagde Vea ves ead 10, 000 180 A) 
HAGOW NEOUMUGIT 2 5 cons sds Sue ot ae A athe le ie dy 15, 000 4S | far 


A total of 144 miles of transmission lines was completed and 
construction of an additional 308 miles was in progress. Fifty mules 
of canals were built and work on other water distribution facilities 
for war food production was continued. Construction during the 
year involved the use of more than 300,000 barrels of cement, and 
220,000 cubic yards of concrete were placed. 

Construction of Anderson Ranch Dam on the Boise project in 
Idaho passed the half-way mark. When completed it will be the 
highest earthfill dam in the world. The reservoir created will pro- 
vide flood control, and store irrigation water for 290,000 acres now 
recelving an inadequate supply. Ov the Deschutes project in Oregon 
an earth dam is under construction to provide irrigation for approxi- 
mately 20,000 acres, and construction also was continued on the canals 
and distribution system for irrigating 32,000 acres on the Yakima 
Roza project in Washington. 

Clearance was granted for the installation of additional equipment 
for the power plant and for emergency repair work on the spillway 
bucket at Grand Coulee Dam. On the Tucumcari project in New 
Mexico, work was completed on the first section of the Conchas Canal 
to provide irrigation water for an initial block of 7,000 acres. 

Construction also progressed on the Gila project in Arizona and 
on the Coachella Canal in Southern California. Other construction 
included guniting over the dry rock paving in the desilting basins at 
the headwaters of the All-American canal, preparation of the designs 
and specifications for the construction of the $17,000,000 San Diego 
Aqueduct, continued construction on the Salt Lake Aqueduct, flood 
control work on the Colorado River, and concrete lining work on the 
13-mile Alva B. Adams Tunnel under the Continental Divide. 

A limited program of construction was also carried on at Green 
Mountain and Shadow Mountain Dams on the Colorado-Big Thomp- 
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son project in Colorado, and on the following projects cleared for 
construction under the war food program: Rapid Valley, S. Dak., 
Newton and Scofield, Utah, Mirage Flats, Nebr., Mancos, Colo., 
and Lugert-Altus, Okla. 


DESIGNS PREPARED FOR POSTWAR PROJECTS. 


The Branch of Design and Construction concentrated on the 
preparation of designs for postwar projects, so that work might begin 
on a considerable volume of construction whenever war conditions 
permit. In planning for this postwar development of land and water 
resources, preliminary designs and estimates were made for 15 con- 
crete and 10 earth dams, 40 power plants, 9 pumping plants, 2 water 
sipply systems, and for canals and water distribution facilities on 
15 projects. In addition to these, design studies were started on 
features of numerous other postwar Reclamation projects. 

Primarily, construction work on projects authorized by the War 
Production Board has been for the purpose of food and power pro- 
duction. The War Production Board authorized work on 21 Bureau 
projects during the fiscal year, but due to labor and materials short- 
ages, Some projects did not progress as planned. Efforts to conserve 
critical war materials has resulted in increased construction costs on 
some project features and at times has necessitated design changes. 


TECHNICAL ADVANCES 


Outstanding technical advances included the development of the 
hollow-jet regulating valve, and the development of the transformer 
reactance voltage-drop compensator. The hollow-jet valve will 
provide more economical installation and maintenance and improved 
operation for water outlet regulation. The voltage-drop compensator 
permits the adjustment of electric potential measuring devices in 
about one-tenth the time required by previous methods. During 
the year an inexpensive integrating machine was developed which 
will materially facilitate computations for design where differential 
equations are involved and which has possibilities for application in 
mathematical studies elsewhere. 


BUREAU AIDS OTHER UNITED STATES AGENCIES 


During the war, Bureau engineering and laboratory personnel and 
facilities were called upon to assist the War and Navy Departments, 
as well as other Government agencies and private corporations con- 
cerned with the war program, in solving a wide diversity of numerous 
technical engineering problems. 

The Bureau cooperated with the Bureau of Mines by furnishing 
power for research, and with the Geological Survey in exploration for 
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strategic minerals, by providing technical assistance and laters 
facilities. The Bureau cooperated also with the War Departs 
the Geological Survey, and the Department of Agmeulture ir 
interchange of information and technical data. 


WORLD'S BIGGEST DAMS 


The engineering accomplishments of the Bureau of Reelan a: 
are known the world over. Its engineers have tatned the mm 25: 
rivers in the West and put them to work at. transforming ts 
lands into productive farms and to producing power fer iuneai- - 
The three biggest concrete dams in the world have been bec! 
the Bureau of Reclamation— Grand Coulee Dam on the Cel.: 
River ino Washington, Shasta Dam on the Sacramento KRove- 
California, and Boulder Dam on the Colorado River between Acu 
and Nevada. 

The Bureau has built 15,495 miles of irrigation canals ene 
cross the continent five times. The storage reservoirs behind &+ +: - 
have a capacity of 66,558,840 acre-feet. It has built 347 tunnel as 
combined length of 560,271 feet. Operating on its projects ar 
hydroclectric plants with an installed capacity of 2.480.300 kilos: 
part of the energy produced being marketed over 2.164 m.~ : 
transmission lines built by the Bureau. 

In the construction of its projects the Bureau has eves‘ 
606,313,120 cubic vards of earth and rock, poured 33,67 1.Sel « 
vards of concrete, used 38,289,133 barrels of cement. Tt has i 
209,016 canal structures, 5.196 miles of waste water ditches 1 
drains, 13,676 bridges, 23,620 culverts, 6,310 flumes with a een:! 
length of 873,989 feet, and 331 pumping plants. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


Operation and maintenance activities on the 52 operating Fr. 
reclamation projects were devoted first and foremost to furtishenc 
Irrigation service needed to maintain record-breaking syne.’ 
crop production. The stabilization of these projects to prote! 
Federal investment is important, as are also steps which have & 
taken to aid in assuring the suecess of the water users threo 
proved irrigation practices, land-use and related activities, ioe: 
settlement. 

A special effort was made again during the year to provide f° ff 
full use of Reclamation withdrawn lands for grazing purp es 
support the livestock production in the West. 

Activities carried on ain the field by this branch of the Burvs- 
Reclamation for the benefit of water users and to facilitate pr, 
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pperations included: (a) programs for improved operations of proj- 
ts and preparations for operations, land use, and settlement on 
projects under construction or authorized; (b) land reclassifications; 
‘c) thorough economic analyses in connection with the negotiation 
of amendatory repayment contracts and the deferment of construc- 
tion charges. Plans for the land purchase, development and scettle- 
ment of the Columbia Basin project were a major goal.. Coopera- 
ton with State agricultural colleges and other agencies was advanced. 

Field work was completed or in progress on the reclassification of 
irigable lands on 16 projects or divisions of projects, involving approx- 
imately 309,000 acres. 


FIELD ORGANIZATIONS ESTABLISHED 


Progress was made during the year in setting up operation and 
maintenance organizations in regional offices. This was in line with 
th: decentralization program of the Bureau to place supervision and 
contacts closer to operations and to the water users affected, and also 
to prepare for accelerated operation and maintenance programs that 
will be needed with the end of the war in connection with project 
etilement, 

The Operation and Maintenance branch was transferred from 
Deaver to Washington during the year. The work of the branch has 
teen primarily directed at (1) the delegating of direct supervisory 
sponsibility of field operations to regional and project. officese (2) de- 
‘lopment of programs with emphasis on land-use and “the human 
ide” of reclamation, particularly with respect to aiding veterans in 
wetting on irrigated farms, and (3) the review of repayment contracts 
lo determine the need for adjustment in repayment schedules, based 
m the ability of water users to meet such payments. 


AMENDATORY REPAYMENT CONTRACTS 


Section 17 (b) of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 authorized 
triporary relief from) payment of accrued construction charges for 
rach of the years 1939 to 1943, inclusive, in eases where such payments 
wid not be met due to cireumstances beyond the control of water 
ses. During the fiseal year, five water users’ organizations sub- 
mitted applications for relief from) payments totaling $209,001.30, 
fur of the five requests concerned 1944 construction installments. 
Mo legislation existed for consideration of these requests until passage 
of Public Law 39 (79th Cong., Ist sess.) on April 24, 1945. 

Action taken during the fiseal vear to defer construction charge 
bivinents granted relief to five water users’ organizations, for 1942 
tnd 1943 installments, in the total amount of $208,214.41. | Post- 
Ponements of payments were recommended due to the ermucal finan- 
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cial condition of the applicant irngation districts as a result of ¢ 
growing season, grasshopper infestation, hailstorms, low prod ic: 
influenced by labor shortages, and other factors. At the cla 
the fiscal year five applications as to 1944 changes, as well as. 
request for deferment of 1943 charges, were awaiting final acthen 
An inventory was prepared carly in the year of repayment conte: 
in force, to be used in the various regions in negotiating amends’ 
provisions of such contracts. To date, 10 amendatory contract. to 
been executed under provisions of the Reclamation Project Act ef ¢- 


WATER CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION PROGRAM 


Work was continued on six projects authorized for constr: : 
under this program before the war, and on two new projects on 3° 
construction was initiated during the year. Preconstruction act: 
were under way on four additional projects approved under the ¥ - 
food program. 

Projects under construction were: Mirage Flats (Nebraska of 2 
Rapids No. 2 (Montana), Newton (Utah), Rapid Valley» 
Dakota), Mancos (Colorado), Intake (Montana), and the Post } 
unit of the Rathdrum Prairie project (Idaho). Other Water Ce-~-- 
vation and Utilization projects cleared for construction are M.-s 4 
Valley (Montana), Dodson Pump Unit, Milk River project M+ 
tana), Bitter Root (Montana), and Balmorhea (Texas). 

Construction remained at a standstill on the Eden project) Ws > 
ing) and the Fallon Unit of the Buffalo Rapids project (Mora - 
because of War Production Board stop orders. 


WAR RELOCATION CENTERS 


Three relocation centers continued to operate on Bureau pr: 
during the year. These projects in 1942 became sites for bs: 
constructed barracks-cities to care for more than 35.000) poem >: 
Jupanese ancestry evacuated from the West coast. The cente>+ 
operated by the War Relocation Authority on the Heart Moo. 
Division of the Shoshone project (Wyoming), Gooding Divixer, 
Minidoka project (Idaho), and the Tule Lake Division of the Kiss. 
project (Cahifornia-Oregon). 


The population at the first two of these centers has been x7 
reduced during the past year through the efforts of the War h-« 
tion Authority in providing resettlement opportunities for evs 


families in many parts of the country. As a result, most 


» 
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acreage in project lands used by residents of the centers to provide 
food for their own needs, is being turned back to the Bureau. 


The Bureau in turn is leasing this land to private operators for 
continued production of food and forage crops. Both the Heart 
Mountain and Minidoka centers are scheduled to be closed within 
the next few months. Part of the irrigation system on each project 
was developed under the direction of Reclamation engineers, with 
construction work and farm operations carried on by the evacuees. 


Cc. P. S. CAMPS 


On four other Reclamation projects Civilian Public Service crews, 
uider the Selective Service program, have helped to relieve labor 
shortages in continuing construction and development work. At the 
Mancos project (Colorado) an average of 149 Civilian Public Service 
workers were employed during June. Construction of Deerfield Dam 
on the Rapid Valley project (South Dakota) was continued by Civil- 
in Public Service labor, a 150-man camp being maintained. Approxi- 
mately 95 Civilian Public Service assignees were employed on the 
Deschutes (Oregon) project. These men were used for firefighting, 
operation and maintenance, and clean-up work. During the irriga- 
tion season the Department of Agriculture Camp furnished a few 
Civilian Public Service assignees for similar work on the Buffalo 
Rapids project (Montana). There were not enough workers avail- 
able, however, to advance construction on the project. 


PLANS FOR VETERAN SETTLEMENT 


The branch was actively engaged in developing a program for the 
settlement of veterans and others on public lands on projects for 
which irrigation facilities are constructed and in helping irrigation 
districts and local interests to advance settlement on privately owned 
lands in projects under construction. Restricted construction of irri- 
gation facilities during the war limited the settlement opportunities 
that could be made available in 1945-46, but resumption of construc- 
tion work was expected to increase materially the number of irrigated 
farms on public and privately owned lands that could be offered. 
Preference is provided for veterans under existing law in settlement 


of public lands. 
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24 - Report of the Secretary of the Interior 
REGIONAL ACTIVITIES EXPANDED 


Substantial progress was made during the year toward completing 


the Bureau’s program of decentralization and in expanding the 
activities of seven regional offices set up under that program. Inav- 
gurated in September 1943 the regionalization of the Bureau is de- 
signed to coordinate activities in each of the major watersheds of 
the West, and to place supervision closer to the field of operations. 
A summary of the most important activities in each of the regions is 


given below: 
REGION 1 


Fourteen operating Bureau projects in the Pacific Northwest pro- 
duced crops valued at $178,265,000 during the crop year of 1944, and 
power plants operated by the Bureau delivered almost 6 billion kilo- 
watt-hours of electric energy to war industries. This region includes 


the States of Washington and Idaho, all but a small portionof Oregon, . 


part of western Montana, and small areas in Wyoming and Nevada. 

The gross value of crop returns on Bureau projects in this area in 
1944 exceeded 1943 by $7,890,000 and averaged $99.44 per acre. In 
addition to many other food crops, the irrigation farmers of the region 
raised 40,234,832 bushels of potatoes, an amount sufficient to provide 
a year’s supply for 19 million persons; 838,517 tons of sugar beets, 
sufficient to provide 8 million persons with a year’s supply of sugar; 
and 1,648,360 tons of alfalfa, which, on being fed to beef and dairy 
herds, provided the equivalent of an annual supply of milk for 2 
million persons plus an annual supply of beef for 2% million persons. 

In the production of power, the four Bureau multiple-purpose 
projects in the Northwest produced 5,894,969,245 kilowatt-hours of 
energy during the 1945 fiscal year. This production to a large extent 
made possible the huge output of aluminum and other war supplies 
in the area. 

Largest of the power producers was Grand Coulee Dam with an 
output of 5,716,661,000 kilowatt-hours. There was a steady growth 
in this project’s contribution to war industries consuming huge blocks 
of electrical energy, and the total output since operations were started 
in March 1941 amounted to approximately 15,232,375,000 kilowatt- 
hours by the end of the fiscal year. Although the present installation 
of the power plant is less than half its ultimate capacity, it continues 
to hold the unchallenged world’s record for producing the largest 
quantity of hydro power in a single month: 621 million kilowatt- 
hours in March 1944. 

Construction activities continued on a curtailed basis during the 
year. Work on Anderson Ranch Dam on the Boise project passed 
the half-way mark. On the Post Falls unit of the Rathdrum Prairie 
project in Idaho work was going forward on construction of a pumping 
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plant and discharge line. An earth dam and canals are being built 
on the Deschutes project in Oregon, and work was resumed under 
the war food program on canals and distribution system for the 
Yakima-Roza project in Washington. 

The Northwest is mindful of this wartime food and power produc- 
tion record as it regards the Bureau’s inventory of new projects for 
the postwar period and analyzes the significant features of that 
inventory. 

Forty-seven potential developments in the States of Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington, and western Montana are “inventoried,” and many of 
these would be multiple-purpose in scope. They would bring under 
irrigation 1,970,195 acres of new land, provide a supplemental supply 
to 1,552,855 acres now suffering with shortages, add 1,084,500 kilo- 
watts of installed capacity in existing Bureau power plants, and 
provide 753,420 kilowatts of new firm power on projects under study. 


REGION 2 


An increased production of food for military and civilian needs 
and of electric power for war industries marked operations of Bureau 
projects in region 2, largest of which is the Central Valley project. 
The region includes three-fourths of California and a small area in 
Oregon. Construction was completed during the year on the 37-mile 
long Madera Canal to provide water for irrigating approximately 
100,000 acres of land in the fertile San Joaquin Valley. The power 
plant at Shasta Dam, completing its first full year of operation, 
generated 739,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity to turn the wheels 
of California’s wartime industry. | 

While contributing to the war program, the region also moved ahead 
with its plans for meeting the problems of peace. Thousands of 
jobs will be created and hundreds of irrigated farms made available 
for settlement through further development of the Central Valley 
project and 36 other projects included in the Bureau’s postwar in- 
ventory. The first of these projects on which work will start in the 
immediate future is the 156-mile Friant-Kern Canal. The War 
Production Board approved construction of the initial 5.6-mile sec- 
tionin June. - The canal, when completed, will extend from Millerton 
Lake, the reservoir created by Friant Dam, to the Kern River near 
Bakersfield, to provide water for irrigating 358,000 acres of new land 
in the highly productive San Joaquin Valley and supplemental water: 
for an additional 374,000 acres threatened by shortages. 

Millerton Lake, the reservoir created by Friant Dam, reached full 
capacity and overflowed the spillway of the dam for the first time on 
June 30. Storage capacity of the reservoir for irrigation and flood 
control purposes will be increased by 83,000 acre-feet with the installa- 
tion of three drum gates and other control facilities on the spillway 
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section of the dam. Contracts for this installation are scheduled to 
be let early in the next fiscal year. The reservoir in 1944 provided 
water for irrigating 32,500 acres of land for crops and 110,000 acres 
for pasture land for more than 140,000 head of cattle. Water- 
marketing contracts were in process of negotiation with 12 irrigation 
districts in the San Joaquin Valley as the fiscal year drew to a close. 

The Bureau has also initiated negotiations with several municipali- 
ties in the Sacramento area for a larger market for power generated 
at Shasta Dam. Although the plant operated at only two-fifths of 
its ultimate capacity during the year because the war deferred installa- 
tion of full generator capacity, its output represented a saving of 
1,400,000 barrels of oil which would have been consumed as fuel by 
steam-plant production of the same amount of power. An applica- 
tion was pending before WPB for the return to Shasta of two 75,000- 
kilowatt generators “loaned” to the Coulee Dam plant because of 
the war emergency. Release of water from Shasta Reservoir helped 
provide for irrigation needs in the Sacramento Valley, enabled farmers 
to double the acreage of rice, and helped protect $14,500,000 worth of 
crops by controlling salt-water intrusion in the delta. Record crops 
were grown on the Klamath project in southern Oregon and 16,300 
carloads of food were shipped. 

Work was continued during the year on plans for postwar develop- 
ments in the region and on preparation of comprehensive reports of 
projects and river basins. The Central Valley Basin report was in 
final stage of completion, recommending a program which would 
double the irrigated acreage in Central Valley through construction 
of 38 reservoirs for storage of 30,000,000 acre-feet of water now largely 
wasted. Cost of the program is estimated at $1,800,000,000 based 
on 1940 prices, and benefits from such development would amount 
to an estimated $275,000,000 annually. The report on Santa Barbara 
County investigations has been completed and is now in Washington 
for review. Joint investigations by the Bureau and the Corps of 
Engineers on the Salinas and Russian River Basins are in progress. 
Plans also progressed during the year for developing the recreational 
facilities of Millerton Lake and Shasta Reservoir, the work to be under 
the general direction of the National Park Service. 


REGION 3 


This region is the ‘powerhouse’ without which the record produc- 
tion of war industries in southern California would not have been 
possible. From the giant power plant at Boulder Dam alone, came 6 
billion kilowatt-hours of electric energy used in turning out planes and 
ships, in processing magnesium, and in producing other equipment and 
materials so vital to the war effort. From the farms irrigated by 
Bureau projects jn this area, which embraces the State of Arizona, 
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southern California, and small portions of Nevada, New Mexico, and 
Utah, also came great quantities of food for the armed forces and the 
civiian population. 

More than half of the electric power used by war industries in this 
region was produced at Bureau-operated hydroelectric plants, of which 
the one at Boulder Dam on the Colorado River is the largest in the 
world. An additional 82,500-kilowatt generator was added to the 
plant during the year, bringing its total capacity to 1,036,000 kilowatts. 
Its output of 6 billion kilowatt-hours of energy yielded a revenue of 
$8,574,300. Including the power output at two smaller plants, one at 
Parker Dam below Boulder, the other on the Yuma project in Arizona, 
a total of 6% billion kilowatt-hours of energy was produced. 

Region 3 continued its substantial contribution to the Nation’s 
war food supply. Crop production, for the calendar year 1944 from 
743,018 acres served by Reclamation facilities, was valued at $112,780,- 
437 and exceeded by $3,407,259 the record production established by 
the region’s farmers in the previous year. 

On the 150,000-acre unit of the Gila project (Arizona), approved for 
construction, leveling operations were completed on 5,000 acres of 
public land in the 8,500-acre tract cleared by the War Production 
Board as a dust control project for the important Yuma Air Base. 
Over 1,300 acres are now in alfalfa and the remainder of the public 
land will be seeded to a sudan grass cover crop during the summer and 
to alfalfa in the fall of 1945. On the All-American Canal project 
(California), construction was progressing rapidly at the end of the 
year on the Coachella Canal which will bring water to 22,000 acres. 

Members of the region 3 staff and other Bureau personnel have also 
been in charge during the past year of preconstruction surveys and the 
preparation of designs and specifications for the $17,500,000 aqueduct 
to provide a water supply for the city of San Diego from the Colorado 
River. 

All possible effort, with curtailed personnel, is being made in the 
planning of the region’s 35 projects in the inventory of projects for 
postwar construction. Emphasis is being placed on those projects 
that can go forward immediately as the Nation converts from war to 
peace. The potential program, which would require an expenditure of. | 
upwards of $1,000,000,000 would supplement and insure the water 
supply for some 600,000 acres presently irrigated but without an ade- 
quate water supply, as well as furnish water for some 800,000 acres 
of lands not now irrigated. In addition to the irrigation benefits, 
these multiple-purpose projects would add 1,885,000 kilowatts of 
hydroelectric capacity to the Region’s power pool. 

Resumption of work on Davis Dam, halted late in 1942, has been 
authorized by the War Production Board. This dam, 65 miles down- 
stream from Boulder Dam, will aid in regulating the flow of the Colo- 
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rado River for downstream uses and provide means of compliance with 
the pending treaty with Mexico. 

Construction work on a large scale can be resumed at short notice on 
the Gila and All-American Canal projects. These projects when 
completed and developed will provide for, roughly, 3,000 new family- 
size farm units. Study of the Central Arizona project, a project to 
divert water from the Colorado River to the highly developed irngated 
agricultural area near Phoenix now sorely in need of supplemental 
water, is receiving priority attention. The State of Arizona is coop- 
erating in the investigations of this project. Progress on the many 
other projects in the inventory will be accelerated as additional per- 
sonnel and equipment become available. 


REGION 4 


Region 4 increased its contribution to the winning of the war while 
carrying on limited construction activities and speeding up postwar 
plans for basin-wide development of water resources. This region 
includes most of Utah and Nevada, that part of Wyoming and 
Colorado west of the Continental Divide, and small sections of Idaho, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. 

Food for fighting men and industrial war workers was the major 
contribution to the war from 18 projects in operation in the region. 
Such operation included the storage of water in 13 Bureau reservoirs, 
with an aggregate capacity of nearly 1,365,000 acre-feet, in addition 
to the distribution and handling of other water supplies for irrigation. 
Approximately 494,000 acres urigated by these projects in 1944 pro- 
duced crops valued at $35,000,000, an increase of over 50,000 acres 
and $500,000 respectively during the year. 

The West’s big $200,000,000 steel plant at Geneva, Utah, was fur- 
nished an increased industrial water supply from the Provo River 
project. The city of Ogden, Utah, threatened with a water shortage, 
continued to receive protection for its municipal supply from Pine- 
view Reservoir, which, also, furnished water to war housing facilities 
and the Army’s Bushnell Hospital in the area. The armed forces 
benefited from the services of 33 experienced engineers on military 
leave from the region. Reclamation reservoirs provided recreational 
opportunities for thousands of people. 

Construction continued on the Mancos project, Colorado, and the 
Newton, Provo River, and Scofield projects, Utah. Sufficient prog- 
ress had been made on the enlargement of two canals and a section of 
the Provo River Channel, Provo River project, to furnish a supple- 
mental water supply of 28,000 acres of highly developed lands. A 
6-mile pipeline section of the 40-mile Salt Lake Aqueduct was con- 
structed, bringing to completion about 20 miles of the conduit that 
will carry water to Salt Lake City and other municipalities and in- 
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dustries in the area. Work was advanced on Scofield Dam and high- 
way and railroad relocations. Work was still suspended by War 
Production Board stop-order on the 6-mile Duchesne Tunnel of the 
Provo River project, the Eden project, Wyo., and three small reser- 
voirs of the Ogden River project. 

In project planning activities, emphasis was placed on the formu- 
lation of general basin-wide plans for full utilization and control of 
water resources in three river basins. Preliminary reports outlining 
comprehensive plans for ultimate development in the Colorado River 
and Bonneville Basins were prepared and submitted informally for 
review and comment to the States and local interests concerned. 

The Colorado River report, prepared in cooperation with region 3, 
outlines some 92 projects in the upper basin to provide 1,200,000 acres 
of new land with a full irrigation supply and 500,000 acres of inade- 
quately irrigated land with a supplemental supply. Potential hydro- 
electric power plants are outlined with installed capacities aggregating 
1,700,000 kilowatts and annual firm power generation exceeding 
9 billion kilowatt-hours. 

The Bonneville report describes 13 potential projects, including 
those that would import water from the Colorado River Basin, to bring 
a full irrigation supply to 350,000 acres not now irrigated and a sup- 
plemental supply to 325,000 acres insufficiently irrigated. In addi- 
tion 1.2 billion kilowatt-hours of energy could be produced in hydro- 
electric plants, and flood control and other benefits provided. A re- 
port was well advanced on the Lahontan Basin, and detailed project 
investigations were being conducted and plans and estimates were 
being prepared for several projects in these three basins which are 
recommended for initial construction in the postwar period. 


REGION 5 


Maintenance of a high level of agricultural production on operat- 
ing projects, continued construction on three war-food projects and 
planning for a program of postwar development marked the activities 
of region 5 during the current fiscal year. 

The 6,534 irrigated farms in the Carlsbad and Rio Grande Sroieets 
in New Mexico and Texas produced crops last year valued at 
$23,205,821. The crops were grown on 174,858 acres, and the cash 
income averaged $132.10 an acre. Almost 17,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
of hydroelectric power, with revenue amounting to $329,447.90, were 
produced last year at Elephant Butte Dam on the Rio Grande project 
in New Mexico. 

Construction in the region during the year was centered princi- 
pally on the Altus, Oklahoma, and Tucumcari, New Mexico, projects, 
and to a minor extent on the Balmorhea and Marshall Ford Dam 
projects in Texas, and the Fort Sumner project in New Mexico. 
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Altus Dam and a major portion of the reservoir storage system, in- 
cluding relocation work on highways and the main canal from the dam 
to the project boundary, were completed. Water will be delivered to 
a part of the project in the fiscal year 1946. 

Construction of the Tucumcari project was continued and water 
for the first 7,000-acre unit of project lands is scheduled for delivery 
early in the next fiscal year. Plans were also being made to rush 
construction of a 64-mile transmission line from Las Cruces to Ala- 
mogordo, New Mexico, to supply power for the Alamogordo Army 
Arr Field and the United States Army’s Ordnance proving grounds 
at White Sands. 

Comprehensive reports on basin-wide investigations of the Rio 
Grande, Nueces, Guadalupe, and Colorado Rivers were completed, 
and the tentative drafts submitted to the Commissioner. Investiga- 
tions in the Red and Arkansas River Basins were approximately 75 
percent completed. Reports for the Canton and Middle Rio Grande 
Valley projects were in final stages of preparation, and surveys were 
initiated on the San Juan-Chama diversion. A power market sur- 
vey in the Alamogordo, New Mexico, area was completed, two land- 
use programs were developed for the projects under construction, 
and a review was made of the land classification surveys for both 
projects. Approximately 600 acres were leveled on the Altus project 
and several thousand acres were cleared and leveled on the Tucumcari 
project. A demonstration farm was initiated on the Altus project. 

The war has affected Bureau operations in many ways. Con- 
struction was limited to those projects considered essential under 
either the war food or war power program and even on such projects 
was carried on under severe handicaps. The increased cost of labor 
and materials on the two projects under construction is estimated at 
nearly $11,000,000. The increased cost of project planning surveys, 
for salaries and wages alone, is estimated in excess of $100,000. 
Serious losses, though not always tangible, were sustained on crop 
lands under the drive of all-out production for war. Farmers, in 
many instances, abandoned normal crop rotation plans in order to 
meet food goals, increased acreages of soil-depleting crops, were 
unable to carry out usual fertilizer programs because of shortages in 
materials, equipment, and manpower. It is estimated that crop 
production on the two projects under construction would have in- 
creased by $7,000,000 had it not been for the war, and this does not 
include the value of livestock, poultry, and garden truck that would 
have been produced had the projects been completed and made pro- 
ductive. Also, more than a million acre-feet of water has spilled 
over Conchas Dam since December 1941, unused for irrigation because 
construction of the canal system on the Tucumcari project had to be 
deferred. 
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With the end of the war, these projects will be fully developed and 
many more will be completed as soon as funds, manpower, and 
materials are obtainable. Altogether, there are 53 projects included 
in the Bureau’s inventory for pastwar construction in region 5, which 
includes all of Texas and Oklahoma, most of New Mexico, the southern 
half of Kansas and a small area in south-central Colorado. Comple- 
tion of these projects will make 11,500 irrigated farms available for 
settlement, irrigate 1,269,000 acres of new land, provide additional 
water for 991,000 acres inadequately irrigated, and make available 
tremendous quantities of low-cost hydroelectric power for agricultural 
use and industrial expansion. 


- REGION 6 


National attention was focused during the year on the Great 
Plains area of the Missouri River Basin as the Bureau of Reclamation 
went forward with plans for undertaking after the war the largest and 
most ambitious development program in the 43-year history of the 
agency. The Congress gave its endorsement to that program by 
adoption of the Flood Control Act of 1944 which approved the co- 
ordinated plan of the Bureau and the Corps of Engineers, War De- 
partment, to put the Missouri and its tributaries to work in expand- 
ing the agricultural and industrial economy of a region embracing one- 
sixth the continental area of the United States. 

The act authorized 29 projects for construction by the Bureau and 
authorized an appropriation of $200,000,000 to each of the agencies 
for carrying out the initial phases of the program. The Bureau con- 
tinued its engineering and economic investigations which have been 
in progress for the past several years and which culminated last year 
in the presentation to the Congress of a report (S. Doc. 191, 78th 
Cong., 2d sess.) setting forth a comprehensive program for resource 
development in the basin. It is contemplated that this investigation 
work and the preparation of detailed plans and specifications will be 
greatly expanded within the next few months with a view to having 
several projects ready for starting construction by the beginning of 
the next fiscal year. 

To more effectively coordinate its work, the Bureau in Sintember 
1944 established a regional office at Billings, Montana, for the area 
made up of the States of North and South Dakota, most of Montana, 
and the northern part of Wyoming. This office works closely with 
the region 7 office at Denver, which serves the remainder of the area 
drained by the Missouri River and its tributaries. 

Bureau-operated projects in region 6 continued their record produc- 
tion of food and fiber crops in helping to meet increased war demands. 
A total of 342,623 acres were irrigated on the eight operating projects 
in the region and the crops produced had a gross value of more than 
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$14,000,000. This is equivalent to more than 30 percent of the total 
investment which the government has made in the construction of 
these projects. : 

Among the major contributions te the food supply of the Nation 
were 3,346,000 bushels of cereal grains, 239,000 bushels of hay, flax, 
pea, and vegetable seeds, 165,000 tons of hay, 1,300,000 bushels of 
beans, potatoes, and other truck, and 355,000 tons of sugar beets. 
The inventory value of all livestock on the farms of the eight projects 
at the close of 1944 was $17,200,000. 

Under the war food program, 14,400 acres have been brought under 
irrigation on the Buford-Trenton project near Williston, N. Dak., 
works have been almost completed for 8,000 acres in the Second 
Division of the Buffalo Rapids project, near Terry, Mont. Though 
restricted by War Production Board orders and labor shortages 
construction work was also in progress on the Deerfield Reservoir 
near Rapid City, S. Dak., a project to furnish supplemental water 
for irrigated lands in Rapid Valley and a municipal supply for Rapid 
City. Civilian Public Service camps were furnishing labor on both 
the Rapid Valley and Buffalo Rapids No. 2 projects. 

A contract for the construction of works to irrigate 800 acres on the 
Intake project near Savage, Mont., was awarded and bids had been 
received for the Big Flat project of 900 acres near Missoula, Mont. 
Advertisements for bids on the 1,600-acre Dodson project, near Malta, 
Mont., were issued but bids had not been opened at the close of the 
year. 7 
In the power field three operating plants produced a total of 
141,783,000 kilowatt-hours, more than 84,000,000 of which were 
produced at the Fort Peck plant operated by the Corps of Engineers, 
and marketed through the Bureau of Reclamation. 

A 115,000-kilovolt transmission line to carry energy from Fort Peck 
to Glendive, Mont., was under construction. 

At the end of the year there were 43 regional employees in the office 
at Billings, Mont., and 367 employees in the field working on plan- 
ning, operation and maintenance, construction and power operation. 


REGION 7 


With large-scale construction halted or retarded because of the 
war, Major emphasis of the Bureau in this region was placed on con- 
tinuing high level production of food and electric power and in laying 
the groundwork for carrying out coordinated plans for Missoun 
Basin development and completion of trans-mountain diversion 
projects. Region 7 was established 3 months after the start of the 
fiscal year as the newest subdivision in the Bureau’s program of de- 
centralization, and includes the State of Nebraska, northern half of 
Kansas, northeastern Wyoming, and western Colorado. 
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More than $16,000,000 worth of war-vital crops were produced on 
the North Platte project (Wyoming-Nebraska), with a full water 
supply provided for 209,668 acres and a supplemental supply for 96,803 
acres. Expanded war industries in the Rocky Mountain area made 
increased demands for electric power, and four Bureau-operated plants 
generated 185,000,000 kilowatt-hours of energy, distributed over 
some 900 miles of transmission lines to industry, cities, and farms. 

Construction efforts were concentrated on the Colorado-Big 
Thompson transmountain water diversion project in northern Colo- 
rado and on the Mirage Flats irrigation project in northwestern 
Nebraska. Work proceeded, despite delays due to manpower and 
material shortages, on the lining of the 13-mile Alva B. Adams Tunnel 
beneath the Continental Divide, and on Shadow Mountain Dam 
near Grand Lake, key features of the Colorado-Big Thompson project. 

Completion of the project will provide for the diversion of 310,000 
acre-feet of surplus water annually from the western slope of the 
Rockies, through the Alva B. Adams Tunnel, for supplemental irriga- 
tion of 615,000 acres on the eastern slope and the generation of about 
600,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electric energy annually. Delivery of 
90,000 acre-feet of water annually is scheduled to start in the spring 
of 1946. Full diversion is expected to increase’crop values on the 
eastern slope by approximately 5 million dollars annually. - On the 
Mirage Flats project in Nebraska, construction of Box Butte Dam 
on the Niobrara River was about 90 percent complete and work on 
the irrigation canals and laterals was in an advanced stage. The 
dam will store water for irrigating 13,000 acres of new land -to be 
opened for settlement by veterans and others. 

Investigations were nearly complete on two other major projects 
proposed for postwar construction in region 7—the Gunnison-Arkansas 
transmountain diversion project and the Blue River-South Platte pro}- 
ect, both in Colorado. With Missouri River waters originating in 
or flowing through all four states in which it functions, region 7 is 
also taking an active part in the plans and program for coordinated 
development of the Missouri Basin. 


U. S. RECLAMATION INVESTMENT NEAR BILLION 


At the end of the 1945 fiscal year the total investment of the 
Federal Government in projects constructed by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation amounted to $952,893,542, an increase of $31,122,922 over 
the previous year. 

During its 43 years of operation, accretions to the Reclamation 
fund have totaled $228,106,850 (see table 4). These have come 
from the sale of public lands, proceeds from the Oil Leasing Act, 
from Federal water power licenses, potassium royalties, and rentals — 
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and receipts from naval petroleum reserves from 1920 to 1930 under 
the act of May 9, 1938. Collections— construction and operation and 
maintenance repayments, water rentals, power revenues, etc.—have 
totaled $173,263,626. 

Disbursements during that period have totaled $358,689,871, leav- 
ing a balance in the fund on June 30, 1945, of $42,680,606. Repay- 
ments of construction charges to the Reclamation fund during the 
fiscal year 1945 totaled $3,611,000. Operation and maintenance 
collections totaled $1,513,000, of which $442,000 accrued to the 
Reclamation fund. Receipts from water rentals, power sales, and 
other sources aggregated $9,462,000. 


TABLE 4.—Accretions to Reclamation fund by States 


Bale of public lands Proceeds cont Leasing 


States Be ee | Total to Juin 
Fiscal year | To June 30, | Fiscal year | To June 30, 
1945 1945 1945 1945 
A ADSING So 22 ecck eeetoceeesd | wees sawewicbe 2 asa cece seecees osceece eee $197, 635.78} $197, 635. 75 
Arizona... ......---------2-----e- cs hvala ise itans Mee $2, 766, 339. 36 $1, 792. 87 9, 204.47, 2,775, 63.8 
ATK BSSS cs dows Sacetevecccetesel ics demedee sews eceaveweee eee 886. 47 R886. 47 BSH. 47 
Calilormdsceecei 2s coeecee eon esa eusseeses 8, 304, 067. 54] 1, 790, 905. 22| 24, 986, 829. 16] 33, 200, 89H. 70 
Colorado !............-.------- Ris biehie eae eS wee 10, 326, 330. 20 207, 288.14) 1, 443, 771.65) 11, 770, 101.8% 
VGANO oc dee Pouce sates Goce eesl seen eee 7, 058, 097. 58 463. 90 22, 901. 84) 7, UR), 999. 42 
BANS9S bose crete eraudetcte ree wetecameuaees 1, 033, 601. 40 30, 664. 88 50, 667.94] 1, O84, 269.34 
TOUWSIGNGs asec css Sesser eee waned. isohe memset 13, 581. 31 355, 632. 08 355, 632. 08 
MMIiCniPAN oles hc eet, th ee eel eed Seas yee 1, 323. 54 2, 300. 35 2, 390. 35 
MUSSISSID DE ocelot at sannd oe | ues eee Sane ee ee eassesene 122. 06 232. 31 Zz 31 
MOM ANG toe os ens Steen sandeep deeees 15, 388, 624. 80 574, 201.33) 2,362, 562. 24) 17, 751, 187.14 
INGDEASKA ou oo cece ee cea ligalesseéesees 2, 097, 698. 70 94. 50 446. 25| 2, 098, 144. 95 
N@VAGR 6 ec) cnet oks ere be sosess a cée ted ad od 1, 042, 345. 90 9, 627. 46 24, 361.01) 1, 066, 706.91 
New Merxlco.....-..-...---.-.-.-|-------------- 6, 742, 810. 30 943, 189.49) 5,909, 994. 87| 12, 652, 805. 17 
North Dakota !_.........-2.-..22|....----..---- 12, 219, 646. 27 25, 445. 46 303, 496. 45} 12, 523, 142. 72 
ORIGHOMNG 2.65.0. c2c5cecceececk eth. 5, 931, 145, 58 4, 854. 09 13, 181. 16] 5, 944, 336. 74 
OFOR OD oe oo soe etc eucce sree cosueeeesaee 11, 995, 324. 73 804. 46 1, 950. 04) 11, 997, 274.7 
South Dakota ?!...........2--222 2 [2202222 7, 733, 675. 48 5, 277. 20 30, 103, 27| 7, 763, 778. 75 
WAN 222. eotoe toads seceea eden lis Cetedencaete 4, 397, 539. 48 197, 009. 23} 1, 491,678. 72| 5, S89, 218 2 
Washington !._....22222 2222 7, 475, 102. 22 845. 12 46, 116.08} 7, 521, 218. 30 
W Yoming . ccc ee os cts eed hel cae ated 8, 722, 080. 55| 2,918, 225. 36) 44, 740, 980. 73) 53, 463, 061. 23 
js) 5. ae ae ere Oe, Ur ee ae 113, 234, 430. 19} 6, 735, 892. 09| 81, 995, 112. 87/195, 229, 543. 06 
Proceeds, Federal water power 
MCGNSCS ex So en oie oh Salen an abe ats SCs ee BOE as inetd coe ne ew eee les 3 906, 812. 8&5 
Proceeds, pen royalties 
BING: FONtAIS 2c 0 0 oe ld dk ee te tt ile aha od ag 32, 102, 194. 34 


Receipts from naval petroleum 
reserves, 1920-38, act of May 


De OSS baie se ceases eedemas ee ee eels sll nse aaa eu Ghd ete ee eee Shc Sue Sia 20, 778, 300. 33 
Grand totals 2552260 sel es ee dies 113, 234, 430. 19) 6, 735, 892. 09) 81, 995, 112. 87)228, 106, 850. 48 


1 Missouri Basin 8tates. 


¢é 
2 Proceeds for fiscal year $36,221.99. 
3 Proceeds for fiscal year $424,430.38, 
STATUS OF RECLAMATION FUND 
Accretions to the fund: 
Sales of public ands i52. o ceo cout ee el eye whines bee oedeee ce $113, 234, 430. 19 
Royalties and rentals under Mincral Leasing Act...._......-....--..- 81, 995, 112. 87 
Federal water power licenses _..._.....--.--..2--- 2-2 eee eee een eee econ 096, 812. 85 
Potassium royalties and rentals _........ _.. .........__.._...._...--. 2, 102, 194. 34 


Receipts from naval petroleum reserves, 1920-38, act of May 9, 1938... 29, 778,300.23 
Total accretions.......... Milehd einweninns anion Jeet als Domawaeehs 228, 106, 850. 48 


| 
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NEW LAWS ADVANCE RECLAMATION 


Legislation of far-reaching significance to Reclamation was enacted 
by the Congress during the past year. Most important was the 
passage of the Flood Control Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 887; Pub. Law 534, 
78th Cong.) signed by the President December 22. This act: 


1. Approved the coordinated plan of the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps 
of Engineers, War Department, for development of the Missouri River Basin as 
set forth in Senate Documents No. 191 and 247, , Seventy-eighth Congress, Second 
session. 

2. Authorized appropriations of $200,000,000 to each of these agencies for 
partial accomplishment of the works to be undertaken under the general com- 
prehensive plan. 

3. Established the principle that ‘‘the use, in sonnestion with the operation and 
maintenance of such works for navigation herein or hereafter authorized for con- 
struction, of waters arising west of the Ninty-seventh meridian shall be subordinate 
to and shall not adversely affect at any time the beneficial consumptive use, west 
of the ninety-seventh meridian, of such waters for domestic, irrigation, mining or 
industrial purposes.”’ 

4. Provided that the use of irrigation water stored in reservoirs eonenieied by 
the Corps of Engineers, War Department, shall be in accordance with Reclamation 
Laws. 

5. Provided that electric power produced at dams constructed by the Corps of 
Engineers shall be marketed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

6. Provided for review and recommendations by the States and other Federal 
agencies concerned, of the reports by the Secretary of the Interior and the Secre- 
tary of War proposing and recommending construction of projects under the 
provisions of the act. 


Several of the policies set forth in the Flood Control Act of 1944 were 
subsequently restated by the Congress in passing the River and Har- 
bor Act of March 2, 1945. (Pub. Law 14, 79th Cong., 1st sess.). 

This latter bill failed of enactment by the Seventy-eighth Congress 
due partly to a controversy which arose over an amendment which 
would have exempted lands in the Bureau’s Central Valley project in 
California from provisions of the law limiting to 160 acres the area that 
can be held in single ownership on Federal Reclamation projects. 
This amendment and other controversial issues were stricken from the 
bill as reintroduced, and passed, by the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Water and power users on Reclamation projects benefited by the 
amendment on April 19, 1945, of the Fact Finders’ Act (Pub. Law 35, 
79th Cong., 1st sess.). The Congress by this amendment provided 
that the cost of administration of the reclamation program, whether 
incurred by the Commissioner’s office in Washington: or by regional 
or branch offices, should not be assessed against water or power users. 

Another law passed to benefit farmers on Federa] Reclamation 
projects is the act of April 24, 1945 (Pub. Law 39, 79th Cong., 1st sess.), 
amending sections 4, 7, and 17 of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939. 
This act now extends the time within which amendatory contracts 
may be negotiated and within which the Secretary of the Interior may 
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grant deferments of construction charges. It also modifies the opera- 
tion of the normal and percentage plan by putting a ceiling on the 
amount that can become due in any year through the operation of the 
plan. Finally, this act now permits minor amendments, without 
further reference to the Congress in amendatory contracts, which have 
already been authorized. 

The Seventy-ninth Congress also passed an act (Pub. Law 34) con- 
senting to the negotiation by Colorado and Kansas of a compact for 
the division of the waters of the Arkansas River. 

Veteran settlement discussion was focused during this year on a 
bill (H. R. 520) introduced by Representative John R. Murdock of 
Arizona. This bill would “facilitate settlement of returning veterans 
in projects constructed, operated, and maintained by the Bureau of 
Reclamation.” Extensive hearings were held before the House Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation and the bill was reported out by 
unanimous vote of the Committee with recommendation that it be 
enacted. 

Hearings were also held on Senate bill 555, to establish a Missoun 
Valley Authority, and the Commissioner and other officials of the 
Bureau made statements on the bill before the Senate Committee on 
Commerce. 


BUREAU WINS INTERNATIONAL RECOGNITION 


The work of the Bureau of Reclamation in developing western 
resources has won international recognition, and its engineers have 
been called upon by many foreign governments for technical assistance 
in the planning and design of projects in other countries. 

John Lucian Savage, chief designing engineer for the Bureau, 
returned to the United States in March from an extended tour of duty 
in China and the Middle East as engineering consultant to various 
foreign governments on their plans for postwar irrigation and power 
developments. In his 34 years of service with the Bureau, Mr. 
Savage has drawn plans for the construction of more than a billion 
dollars worth of dams, including the three largest concrete dams ever 
built—Grand Coulee, Shasta, and Boulder. He went to China at 
the special request of the Chinese Government, “on loan” from the 
Bureau to the United States State Department. While there, he 
made the preliminary surveys and studies for several large reclamation 
projects, including the huge Yangtze Gorge project for irrigation and 
flood control. He also spent several months in India. Mr. Savage's 
engineering achievements have won him many honors and this year 
he was awarded the John Fritz medal, one of the highest honors of 
the engineering profession. He retired as chief designing enginecr 
in May but will continue to serve the Bureau in a consulting capacity. 
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The work of the Bureau has been recognized in many other ways. 
Another member of its staff, Engineer Douglas McHenry, was awarded 
the Telford Premium by an engineering group in Great Britain. 
Design and construction methods used by the Bureau have been made 
available to many foreign governments through technical papers, by 
visits of foreign engineers and public officials to Bureau projects and 
offices and through facilities of the Bureau training program. During 
the year, 38 engineers from 15 foreign countries visited the design and 
construction offices and several of the men remained for training. 
Arrangements were made during the year to train foreign engineers 
under the sponsorship of the Foreign Economic Administration. 
Nineteen engineers from China began their training with the Bureau 
during the summer of 1945. 

The Bureau’s Concrete Manual has become a recognized text on 
concrete. Its distribution is world-wide and two foreign countries 
have translated it. The manual on dams, preparation of which was 
begun during the fiscal year, will be a comprehensive compilation of 
data on dam investigation, design, construction, and operation. 


DECENTRALIZED ORGANIZATION 


The Bureau of Reclamation, following through on a decentralization 
plan inaugurated in September 1943, created a seventh regional office 


’ during the fiscal year and further developed and strengthened existing 


staffs to expedite both war and postwar objectives. 
The basic concept for streamlining the Bureau has been the estab- 
lishment of competent regional organizations in each of the seven 


major watersheds in the 17 Western States with authority to act 


swiftly and surely in close collaboration with States, local interests, 
and other affected Government agencies. 

The seven regional offices are as follows: Region 1, Boise, Idaho; 
region 2, Sacramento, Calif.; region 3, Boulder City, Nev.; region 4, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; region 5, Amarillo, Tex.; region 6, Billings, 
Mont., and region 7, Denver, Colo. 

The regional directors who are responsible for coordinating all 
Bureau activities within their regions, report directly to the Com- 
missioner of Reclamation. They are assisted in technical phases of 
their work by four technical branches, namely, Project Planning, 
Design and Construction, Operation and Maintenance, and Power 
Utilization, and by administrative facilities in the fields of manage- 
ment, law, finance, public information, supply, personnel, and office 


services, which are also centrally directed. 
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The Branch of Operation and Maintenance was transferred from 
Denver to Washington during the fiscal year. In addition plans were 
made to transfer the Branch of Project Planning and the central 
budget function to Washington early in the fiscal year 1946. 

The chart indicates the present organizational arrangement of the 
Bureau under the decentralization plan. 

The number of Reclamation employees increased from 6,513 on 
June 30, 1944, to 7,033 on June 30, 1945. Further increases in the 
Bureau staff, greatly depleted by the war, will be required to accom- 
plish authorized postwar programs. A total of 1,806 employees of 
the agency have entered the armed forces of the United States; so far, 
30 have given their lives and 4 are missing. | 

The number of persons employed in the various Bureau activities 
are: Commissioner’s office, 141; Branch office, Denver, .837; region 1, 
1,773; region 2, 764; region 3, 1,175; region 4, 302; region 5, 1,009; 
region 6, 410; and region 7, 622. Ten new project and other field 
offices, exclusive of headquarters for project planning work, were 
established during the year. 


PERSONNEL CHANGES 


The past year has been marked by several changes in the Bureau’s 
top-ranking personnel. Notable among these was the retirement 
after 34 years of Bureau service of John L. Savage, chief designing 
engineer, who has won world renown for his work on Grand Coulee, 
Shasta, Boulder, and many other dams in this country, in addition 
to serving as an adviser to foreign governments. 

Another important change in the Denver office was the appoint- 
ment of Walker R. Young, assistant chief engineer since 1940, to suc- 
ceed S. O. Harper, who retired after 37 years in Reclamation. Three 
assistant chief engineers were appointed as follows: Chief of Civil 
Engineering Division, W. H. Nalder; Chief of the Electrical and 
Mechanical Division, L. N. McClellan; and Chief of the Construction 
Division, Ralph Lowry. 

E. B. Debler, Director of the Branch of Project Planning, was ap- 
pointed Director of the newly created region 7 with headquarters in 
Denver. John R. Riter, assistant. Director of project planning, 
moved up to the position as Director of that Branch. 

Goodrich W. Lineweaver, assistant to the Commissioner, was ap- 
pointed Director of the reorganized Branch of Operation and Main- 
tenance. Clifford E. Fix replaced J. Kennard Cheadle as Chief 
Counsel when the latter resigned to enter private practice. Barrow 
Lyons became Chief Information Officer. 
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yHE work of the Division of Power, which is charged with super- 

vising and coordinating the power activities of the Department, 
continued along lines dictated by the marketing problems resulting 
from war operations, as well as by concern for postwar conversion 
and expansion. 

The responsibilities of the Division have been greatly enlarged by 
the enactment of the Omnibus Flood Control and Rivers and Harbors 
Acts which direct the Secretary of the Interior to transmit and 
market all excess power generated at reservoir projects constructed 
by the War Department, in such manner as to encourage the most 
widespread use of the power at the lowest possible rates to consumers 
consistent with sound business principles, and to give preference in 
its sale to public bodies and cooperatives. In this legislation the 
Congress reiterated the public power policy which it has developed 
during the past 40 years in the Reclamation, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the Rural Electrification, the Bonneville, the Fort Peck, 
and other acts dealing with power. Fundamentally that policy 
directs that. the benefits of Federal power developments shall not be 
monopolized by limited groups, but shall be widely distributed so 
that the power shall develop the industry and agriculture of the 
Nation, and lighten the burden of the domestic consumer. 7 

The ultimate installed capacity of the authorized flood control 
projects is more than 5,775,000 kilowatts, and of the authorized 
rivers and harbors projects is over 1,425,000 kilowatts, or a total of 
more than 7,200,000 kilowatts. 

The Department of the Interior is now operating and marketing 
power from the largest aggregate of hydroelectric capacity in the 
world, including power which is generated at dams operated by the 
United States Army Corps of Engineers. 

The total investment in power facilities at projects from which 
the Department markets the power, including parts of dams and 
reservoirs allocated to power, aggregated nearly $425,000,000 on 
June 30, 1944, on the basis of tentative power investment figures for 
those projects where the allocation studies have not been completed. 
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This figure also includes the Grand River Dam project which is 
owned by the Grand River Dam Authority of the State of Oklahoma 
but which since September 1, 1943, has been operated by the Depart- 
ment. 

The generating plants from which the Department now markets 
power delivered 18 billion kilowatt-hours of salable energy 
during the 1945 fiscal year as compared with 17.6 billion kilowatt- 
hours the preceding fiscal year. In 1940 all of the power plants 
under the jurisdiction of the Department produced 3,672,995,000 
kilowatt-hours. As of June 30, 1945, the total installed capacity of 
such plants in operation amounts to 3,107,300 kilowatts. During 
the 1945 fiscal year the three major power agencies of the Depart- 
ment, the Bonneville Power Administration, the-Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, and the Southwestern Power Administration generated 17,820,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours of which 17,300,000,000 kilowatt-hours were 
sold for a gross revenue of $45,500,000. . 

Fortunately, hydroelectric power is not a “nonrecurring’’ assets. 
To be sure, the billions of kilowatt-hours that have gone to 
war in the past year are not available for nonwar or for future 
peacetime uses. But the power facilities and the river resources 
through which they were developed are long-run assets for the people 
of the United States to use in their national defense or in the general 
welfare. Against the 7,300,000,000 kilowatt-hours that were used 
for war purposes from the Columbia River projects, for instance, 
must be measured the untold millions of kilowatt-hours that were not 
developed during the year at proposed projects on that river system 
that have been authorized or studied. Unused resources, through- 
out the country, represent ‘‘frozen’’ assets that must be made useful 
by development. To that end the congressional authorization in 
the Flood Control and Rivers and Harbors Acts and the compre- 
hensive development program of the Bureau of Reclamation will 
provide for a realization of a large portion of our unused hydro 
energy resources. But these vast new power resources must be 
sold and to accomplish this task efficiently studies by the power 
selling agencies of the Department are now under way in collaboration 
with other Federal agencies and with State and municipal organiza- 
tion. The successful efforts to develop and use the tremendous 
supply of public power for-war activities, must, with the coming of 
VE-day and the anticipation of VJ-day, be matched by achievement 
of appropriate reconversion programs and load building activities 
in order to provide for the period of transition from a wartime basis 
to a peacetime economy without avoidable wastage of this natural 
resource. | 

The Division has also been working with the war agencies on the 
problem of disposition of fuel-operated generating plants that have 
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been built to serve some of our large military establishments and war 
plants. Acquisition by the Federal power agencies of those plants 
which will not be needed for defense purposes after the emergency, 
as a means of supplementing and firming the hydroelectric power: 
which is now generated or will be generated by the proposed Federal 
plants, has been under study. Such coordination of Government 
facilities will result in better operations in areas of irregular stream 
flow, and consequently in sounder financial arrangements, lower 
rates, and greater regional benefits. In some instances such fuel- 
operated plants can provide needed peaking or standby power which 
is now being purchased by the Government. 

Regional studies—The Division has continued its participation in 
studies being conducted by the agencies of the Department in efforts 
to work out the pattern for the administration and the extension of the 
multipurpose developments in the various river basins throughout the 
country, such as the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers, the Colum- 
bia River, the Missouri River, the Arkansas River, the Colorado 
River, and the rivers in the Southeastern section of the United States. 
These studies are necessary to determine the best method for making 
available to the people of the various areas the maximum benefits of 
the multipurpose projects at a minimum cost. These studies include 
the use of power for war production, the scheduling of construction 
features, the reconversion of war plants in the areas, the extension of 
these projects to provide additional postwar opportunities, the 
allocation of costs, and the power policies to be effectuated. 

Rates and rate schedules —No reductions were made in the various 
wholesale rates of the Department during the year, but substantial 
reductions were made by purchasers of low-cost Department power 
for resale as required under their purchase contracts. Private power 
companies making such reductions include the Montana-Dakota 
Utilities Co., serving eastern Montana and western North Dakota, 
with a reduction of over $200,000 per annum; the Mountain States 
Power Co., serving northwestern Wyoming, with a reduction of over 
$25,000 per annum; The Texas Power & Light Co., serving northern 
and eastern Texas, with*a reduction of approximately $400,000 per 
annum, which includes a 10 percent reduction to Federal war loads; 
and the Arkansas Power & Light Co., serving much of the State of 

Arkansas. 

Thirty-seven REA-financed projects are being supplied with 
power at rates ranging down to about 3 mills a kilowatt-hour. Owing 
to the inability to obtain materials because of war-time restrictions, no 
increase was made within the year in the number of Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration financed projects served by the power agencies. 
within the Department, 
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The Division reviewed during the year several major rate studies 
including the interim rate for the Central Valley project in California 
and the rate structure of the Bonneville Power Administration in the 
Pacific Northwest. In connection with the latter study which is still 
under consideration are proposed rates for the electrification of the 
railroads and the generation of steam by the use of secondary electrical 
energy. 

Contracts.—F urther efforts to decentralize the administration of 
power matters, while achieving maximum uniformity, has resulted in 
the establishment of standard contract provisions for Bureau of 
Reclamation projects. 

Miscellaneous.—The Division participated in the negotiations for 
the disposal of the Hetch Hetchy power by the city of San Francisco 
in accordance with the terms of the Raker Act. The injunction 
against the sale of this power to the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has been 
put into effect as a result of arrangements made by the city to use its 
power for its own municipal purposes and to sell power directly to two 
irrigation districts and to industrial war plants in the area. 

The Division cooperated in studies and negotiations of the Bureau 
of Reclamation for the proposed acquisition of power facilities of 
Salt River Water Users’ Association in Arizona and of the Minidoka 
and Burley power facilities in Idaho in an effort to bring about unified 
operating systems and to make possible lower rates. The Division 
also cooperated in the study of the financial feasibility of proposed 
power projects of the Bureau of Reclamation prior to authorization 
and in the handling of the power contracts of the Defense Plant 
Corporation for Boulder Dam power. 

The Division was also able to render service to the Puerto Rico 
Water Resources Authority in connection with its priorities problems 
in the construction of the Caonillas Dam and transmission facilities 
which are necessary in the supplying of power to Army and Navy 
bases in Puerto Rico. Assistance was also given to the Territorial 
Government of the Virgin Islands in connection with the studies of 
critically needed AC generating and distributing systems for the 
towns of Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, and Christiansted and 
Fredericksted, St. Croix. 


Bonneville Power Administration 
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THE FOURTH WAR YEAR 


RY June 80, 1945, the power of the Columbia River, harnessed by the 
two great Federal projects, Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams, 
ind marketed by the Bonneville Power Administration, had played 
‘ §major role in the production of several billion dollars worth of 
| sips, planes, light metals, chemicals, and other war supplies. 
: During the 3% years since the United States entered the war on 
! December 7, 1941, the Administration has delivered a total of 17.5 
| bilion kilowatt-hours to war industries and military establishments. 
| Revenues from the sale of this power for war purposes aggregated 
"$3,216,192 to June 30, 1945. 
| War loads continued to consume a major share of the Administra- 
tion's total power deliveries during the 1945 fiscal year. Of 8.5 
billion kilowatt-hours sold during that 12-month period, the Pacific 
Northwest's five aluminum reduction plants and one aluminum 
a mill took 4.6 billion kilowatt-hours. Although minor cut- 
licks’ in Northwest aluminum production occurred early in 1944 
‘nd more serious cut-backs threatened, the Nation’s continuing high 
level of aircraft production made it necessary to revise estimates of 
‘luminum requirements, and by the summer of 1945 all of the North- 
rest plants had been requested to increase production to capacity. 
fiscal year 1945, as in 1944, the Northwest plants produced more 

than one-third of the Nation’s entire aluminum output. Aluminum 
produced with Columbia River power contributed greatly toward 
‘he establishment of United States air supremacy in the European 
ind Pacific battle areas. The 503,144,000 pounds of sluminum 
btoduced by Northwest plants in this 12-month period was sufficient 
‘0 produce 10,000 B-29s or 150,000 fighter planes. 


Of even greater importance to final victory in World War II was _ 


‘he contribution made by Bonneville-Grand Coulee power to the 

(evelopment of the atomic bomb. The location of the Hanford 

Engineer Works in the Pacific Northwest was determined to a con- 
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The Division reviewed during the year several major rate studies 
including the interim rate for the Central Valley project in California 
and the rate structure of the Bonneville Power Administration in the 
Pacific Northwest. In connection with the latter study which is still 
under consideration are proposed: rates for the electrification of the 
railroads and the generation of steam by the use of secondary electrical 
energy. | 

Contracts.—F urther efforts to decentralize the administration of , 
power matters, while achieving maximum uniformity, has resulted n 
the establishment of standard contract provisions for Bureau of 
Reclamation projects. | 

Miscellaneous.—The Division participated in the negotiations for 
the disposal of the Hetch Hetchy power by the city of San Francisco 
in accordance with the terms of the Raker Act. The injunction . 
against the sale of this power to the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. hasbeen 
put into effect as a result of arrangements made by the city to useits ~ 
power for its own municipal purposes and to sell power directly to two 
irrigation districts and to industrial war plants in the area. 7 

The Division cooperated in studies and negotiations of the Bureau ~ 
of Reclamation for the proposed acquisition of power facilities of * 
Salt River Water Users’ Association in Arizona and of the Minidoka — 
and Burley power facilities in Idaho in an effort to bring about unified ~ 
operating systems and to make possible lower rates. The Division — 
also cooperated in the study of the financial feasibility of proposed — 
power projects of the Bureau of Reclamation prior to authorization — 
and in the handling of the power contracts of the Defense Plant — 
Corporation for Boulder Dam power. | 

The Division was also able to render service to the Puerto Rico 
Water Resources Authority in connection with its priorities problems — 
in the construction of the Caonillas Dam and transmission facilities 
which are necessary in the supplying of power to Army and Navy — 
bases in Puerto Rico. Assistance was also given to the Territorial 
Government of the Virgin Islands in connection with the studies of © 
critically needed AC generating and distributing systems for the 
towns of Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, and Christiansted and 
Fredericksted, St. Croix. ° 
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THE FOURTH WAR YEAR 


BY June 30, 1945, the power of the Columbia River, harnessed by the 

two great Federal projects, Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams, 
and marketed by the Bonneville Power Administration, had played 
a major role in the production of several billion dollars worth of 
ships, planes, light metals, chemicals, and other war supplies. 

During the 3% years since the United States entered the war on 
December 7, 1941, the Administration has delivered a total of 17.5 
billion kilowatt-hours to war industries and military establishments. 
Revenues from the sale of this power for war purposes aggregated 
$43,216,192 to June 30, 1945. 

War loads continued to consume a major share of the Administra- 
tion’s total power deliveries during the 1945 fiscal year. Of 8.5 
billion kilowatt-hours sold during that 12-month period, the Pacific 
Northwest’s five aluminum reduction plants and one aluminum 
rolling mill took 4.6 billion kilowatt-hours. Although minor cut- 
backs in Northwest aluminum production occurred early in 1944 
and more serious cut-backs threatened, the Nation’s continuing high 
level of aircraft production made it necessary to revise estimates of 
aluminum requirements, and by the summer of 1945 all of the North- 
west plants had been requested to increase production to capacity. 
In fiscal year 1945, as in 1944, the Northwest plants produced more 
than one-third of the Nation’s entire aluminum output. Aluminum 
produced with Columbia River power contributed greatly toward 
the establishment of United States air supremacy in the European 
and Pacific battle areas. The 503,144,000 pounds of aluminum 
produced by Northwest plants in this 12-month period was sufficient 
to produce 10,000 B-29s or 150,000 fighter planes. 

Of even greater importance to final victory in World War II was 
the contribution made by Bonneville-Grand Coulee power to the 
levelopment of the atomic bomb. The location of the Hanford 
Emgineer Works in the Pacific Northwest was determined to a con- 
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siderable extent by the availability of large quantities of hydro- 
electric power and water from the Columbia River. 

Working closely with representatives of the United States Army 
and the Hanford project, engineers of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration conducted studies to determine: (a) The most reliable 
location on the Bonneville Power Administration system for the 
important Hanford load, (6) what system circuits and connections 
would be necessary so that the Bonneville generators could pick up 
and carry this load in case of trouble at the Coulee powerhouse, (c) 
how the remainder of the Bonneville system could be disconnected 
from the Hanford load to permit the Bonneville powerhouse or the 
Coulee powerhouse generators to continue carrying the Hanford load 
in case of major disturbances on the Bonneville system. 

As a result of these studies, the Bonneville Power Administration 
was able to provide large quantities of power to the Hanford project 
with the highest possible degree of reliability, a prime requisite to 
successful production of the atomic bomb. 

Other war materials produced during the past year in plants using 
Bonneville-Grand Coulee power included 181 ships—54 Victory cargo 
ships, 62 troopships, 63 tankers and 2 aircraft carriers—and large 
quantities of calcium carbide, ferroalloys; chemicals and explosives. 

While the Bonneville Power Administration continued its home 
front job of delivering power for war, 1,050 employees on military 
furlough with the nation’s armed forces were scattered over fighting 
fronts throughout the world. 


CURRENT OPERATIONS 


Kilowatt-hour sales of the Bonneville Power Administration for 
fiscal year 1945 totaled 8,502,000,000 compared with 8,671,000,000 
the preceding year. Despite the slight drop in kilowatt-hours, rev- 
enues increased 10 percent from $20,896,000 to $22,990,000 after 
deduction of a $438,560 reserve for contract and bill adjustments. 
This situation arises from the fact that the revenues are power billings 
which are based upon capacity contracted for, rather than upon 
energy delivered as regards the bulk of the Administration’s service. 
For the period from the commencement of operation to June 30, 1945, 
earnings from power sales have aggregated $63,626,000. 


INDUSTRIAL AND RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


As World War II drew to a close in 1945, the Bonneville Power 
Administration began to focus attention more sharply on the problem 
of developing peacetime power markets to utilize surplus power 
becoming available as Pacific Northwest war plants curtailed opera- 
tions or closed. 
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Analysis of the Administration’s war loads indicates that a maxi- 
mum of 600,000 kilowatts, or approximately 50 percent of our total 
capacity may become available for remarketing. 

Confronted with this possibility, the Administration is devoting 
considerable effort to the formulation of an extensive program of 
market and system development designed to provide markets for 
surplus power as quickly as possible, and to assist in retaining the 
Pacific Northwest’s wartime industrial gains. The marketing pro- 
eram is directed toward the development of new power markets in 
industries that will directly or indirectly provide eee for returning 
service men and displaced war workers. 


REPORTS 


As a part of this program, the Division of Industrial and Re- 
sources Development completed a number of reports during fiscal 
year 1945, based on continuing studies of Pacific Northwest resources 
and potential power markets. 

A particularly valuable report issued during fiscal 1945 was one 
entitled ‘‘A Preliminary Report on the Plastics Industry as Related 
to Pacific Northwest Industry.’’ This report originally had been 
prepared for limited distribution to technical and industrial interests. 
The response from industry, however, was so overwhelming that a 
new printing was ordered. 

A new supplemental report on the same subject is now in course of 
preparation. It deals in specific terms with cellulose-base plastics, 
for the manufacture of which a great potential exists in the Pacific 
Northwest. . 

Economic surveys under the general title ““Economic Base for 
Power Markets’’ were issued for the following counties: Clatsop: 
County, Oreg., and Cowlitz, Walla Walla, and Thurston Counties in 
Washington. Similar surveys which were under preparation during 
the year and are scheduled for early release include Lane, Lincoln, 
and Benton Counties in Oregon; Flathead, Lake, and Sanders Counties 
in Montana. In Washington State, studies were under way for 
Chelan, Douglas, Okanogan, Clallam-Jefferson, Franklin, Benton, 
Skagit, Mason, Grays Harbor, Stevens, Ferry, and Pend Oreille 
Counties. 

Reports for use within the Administration saeluded’ one entitled 
“A Preliminary Study of Railroad Electrification in the Pacific North- 
,west.’’ In brief, this study revealed the following points: 

(1) In a region of great hydroelectric abundance, it seems unde- 
sirable from the standpoint of national interest to allow a continuously 
replaceable form of energy to remain unused while remaining irre- 
placeable reserves of petroleum and coal are further depleted. 

(2) The development and utilization of railroad motive ‘power is at 
a critical juncture, with newer forms of prime movers rapidly appear- 
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ing to claim the placeflong occupied by the old familiar reciprora’s z 
steam locomotive. 

(3) The Diesel-electric locomotive, which thus far has been a:: 
gives promise of continuing to be the most likely replacement for u. 
steam locomotive, is not a completely satisfactory answer. Neith- 
phsyically nor economically does the Diesel solve all the protic. 
which are posed by the retirement of the steam locomotive. ™ fi 


as yard switching service goes, the Diesel is granted to have prove. . 


its case, and not even the most ardent advocates of electnhca’- 
suggest any deviation from the trend toward their full replacement ‘ 
steam units in yard and industrial trackage assignments. 

(4) For main-line purposes, the problems are entirely dut-rr: 
Here a strong case, and it is believed an ultimately compelling c- 
can be made for the straight-electric locomotive. 

(5) Physically, the straight-electric locomotive compares favors’ .. 


with the Diesel-electric. Actually, they are both electric lon<- ' 


tives so far as the method by which torque is supplied to d-.7s 


wheels is concerned. Where they differ is that one is supplied #°* : 


electricity generated on the locomotive by a severely limited me:- 
anism of prime mover, generator, etc., which must also carry its 98: 
fuel supply as dead weight and which has no overload capacity «bs- 
soever, while the other can be supplied from a trolley system with & 
almost limitless capacity of hydroelectric central stations. 

The Bonneville Power Administration, realizing that there was n> 
tively little likelihood of adding to electrified trackage dunnz t- 
war, has directed its inquiries toward an appraisal of the poster 
possibilities. Action has been sought on a power rate schedule uo 
would be conducive to the consideration of electrification, and «= 
thought has been given to the best and most economically feas. 
method of bringing service from the Administration's facilities to & 
railroad’s trolley systems. This has involved some attention to & 
problem of standardization of railway electrification svstems ¥> : 
have in the past involved too many variations to lend them~..> 
either to the most economic manufacture or operation. Studies 
be continued particularly on these two subjects dumng the ens_-. 
year. 

Numerous.other technical reports were prepared, including oem * 
the effects of new industrial developments on tax revenues mv 
Pacific Northwest, and one entitled “A Review Study of the Coius’ 4 
Basin” for the use of the Bureau of Reclamation. A third mo7 
dealt with shipments through the locks of Bonneville Dam ‘4 
exhaustive report was also made on the zinc lead mines of the Fs = 
Northwest and tributary areas. 
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INDUSTRIAL CONTACT ACTIVITIES 


In carrying out the Bonneville Power Administration’s industrial 
research and development programs, contacts have been made with 
leading industrialists and businessmen throughout the country. 

Through these contacts valuable information on the Northwest’s 
resources and market potentialities has been made available to in- 
dustries in all sections of the country, many of which are looking to 
the Pacific coast as the last industrial frontier. 

Bonneville’s industrial contact program has been directed to a 
large extent toward the fields of electronics, electro-process indus- 
tries and other industries in which low-cost power is an important 
element. 

The region’s tremendous hydroelectric power resources coupled 
with its rich forest, agricultural and mineral resources furnish a 
sound basis for the belief that the Pacific Northwest corner of the 
United States will play an important role in the development of new 
electronic, chemical, and metallurgical industries based on important 
discoveries made in these fields during the war. 

Specific products which Bonneville research indicates can be 
produced in the Northwest include: phosphorus, manganese bronze, 
glass containers and glass blocks, sulfuric acid, mdustrial alcohol, 
electrolytic iron and other powdered metals, electrolytic zinc, rayon, 
pigments, dichromate salts for ink, electrolytic manganese, fertilizers, 
chlorine and acetylene products, tars and phenols, coal and by- 
products, limestone, plastic metals, lithium and other rare metals, 
ferro-alloys, silica sands, battery lead, and litharge. 

All of these products have been discussed with industrial represen- 
tatives, and it is expected that a number of new Northwest plants 
will be constructed in the near future as a result of these contacts. 

Bonneville’s industrial contact activities have been instrumental 
in initiating action on a number of plants already under construction 
or completed, including the Springfield alcohol plant near Eugene, 
Oreg., the alcohol plant at Bellingham, Wash., in which use is made 
of sulfide liquor wastes from the pulp mill in that locality. In the 
promotion of both of these ventures, the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration played a pioneering part. 

Development of the Salem, Oreg., alumina plant was encouraged 
and its promotion maintained by the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion in cooperation with regional interests. Of particular interest 
are the electric boilers in the plant, an innovation for which Bonne- 
ville Power Administration had primary responsibility. 

In electrolytic iron, the Administration stimulated the interest of 
three major companies, one of which is now proceeding with the 
selection of sites and expects to begin plant construction in the near 
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future. The Administration is continuing ite activities in the field 
of powdered metallurgy now gaining in practical importance, par- 
ticularly in the automotive industry. The Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration also continued to stimulate interest in electrolytic 
manganese. 

The availability of titanium-bearing sands caused the Administra- 
tion actively to stimulate research in the utilization of the titanium 
fractions for the use of pigments. Much interest is developing in 
the industrial potentialities of this resource. 

An important plant for the manufacture of resinous plastics for 
the plywood industry has been established by one of the key com- 
panies in this field. Continuous contact and release of the ‘Pre- 
liminary Report on the Plastics Industry” by the Administration 
had a direct bearing on the establishment of this plant. 

Activity and interest in the production of rare metals such as 
lithium have been followed closely by the Admuinistration- and con- 
tinuous contact with one of the major producers of rare metals 
indicates the possible establishment of a large plant in this region. 

Culminating 8 years of. effort on the part of the Administration in 
the utilization of electric power for the manufacture of glass was the 
establishment of a sizable glass-producing unit in a Northwest glass 
plant utilizing the so-called Cornelius electric glass furnace. The 
success of the operation will bear definitely on the use of this type of 
furnace elsewhere in the Pacific Northwest in the coming expansion 
of glass-producing industries. 

Also as part of the interest in chemical industries, renewed activity 
has taken place in the mining of limestone and silicas. These two 
materials are the basis for any chemical industries which might develop 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


INDUSTRIAL STUDIES 


The industrial contact work indicated above requires careful ad- 
vance as well as continuing industrial and market analysis. In 
this respect, studies on hmestone and silica and on lead and zinc were 
prosecuted by members of the staff, together with a multitude of 
short-run studies required for direct industrial contacts. 

The Administration continued with collaborative studies on a8 
wood-utilization experimental pilot plant for the production of char- 
coal. It also collaborated in basic research work on the utilization of 
titanium-bearing sands for the production of pigments. 

In order to lay a sound basis for market analysis, the Administra- 
tion began a long-range study of interregional and intraregional freight 
rates as well as of specific markets for specific power-using industries. 
Utilization of local coals for the production of charcoal, phenol, and 
tars was the subject of much contact work. Discussions with leaders 
of industry and with Government officials on a comprehensive study 
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of fertilizer use and potential production in the Pacific Northwest have 
also been carried on in the past fiscal year. Also initiated was a long- 
range study of railroad electrification, with numerous collaborating 
contacts with the TVA, Bureau of Reclamation, and various railroads 
and manufacturers of equipment. 

Anattempt to stimulate interest in the manufacture of line hardware 
by local manufacturing enterprise was launched during the year, with 
interesting initial results. 

A long-range program in the use of aluminum and its fabrication in 
the Pacific Northwest was initiated by the staff. The cooperative 
relationship of the Administration with the Office of Alien Property 
Custodian was continued, with many direct contacts madé by the 
Alien Property Custodian representative. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


Staff members prepared testimony and participated in hearings 
before the United States Senate Special Committee to Study and 
Survey Problems of Small Business. Particular emphasis was given 
to problems relating to the disposal of Government facilities in the 
production of aluminum and in general problems of business and indus- 
trial expansion in the Pacific Northwest States. Another committee 
with which the Administration collaborated was the United States 
Senate Committee on Centralization of Industry. Numerous con- 
ferences were held with State officials on matters relating to industrial 
and resource development and initial conferences were held in the 
four Pacific Northwest States with staff members of higher educational 
institutions for the purpose of developing cooperative programs of 
research in industry and resource utilization. 


THE LIGHT METALS INDUSTRY 


Much effort was put forth by the Bonneville Power Administration 
during the fiscal year 1945 in studying problems of industrial and 
peacetime operation of Government-owned light metal plants in the 
Pacific Northwest. Declaring it to be a primary objective of the 
Bonneville Power Administration to assist in the utilization of North- 
west resources for the development of a well-rounded industrial econ- - 
omy to provide maximum employment, Administrator Paul J. Raver, in 
testifying before the Murray Small Business Committee, maintained 
that the aluminum industry can and should be a major part of that 
development. The following recommendations to be undertaken 
immediately by Government agencies to assist new operators to take 
over the Government-owned aluminum plants and operate them 
successfully were made at that time. In substance, they are: 

1. In order to prevent immediate shutdown of the major part of the 
aluminum capacity because of a shortage of war orders, minimum 
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markets above immediate normal needs should be provided by 
Government stock-piling of aluminum ingot as a national defense 
measure. 

2. The Government should control all surpluses of virgin and so- 
called secondary metal, releasing them gradually so as not to interfere 
with an orderly change of price levels. 

3. Government should provide new operators with access to high 
grade, imported bauxite to insure an pocauate and reliable source of 
raw material. 

4. Government agencies should coordinate and increase efforts in 
the direction of assisting private enterprise to appraise both export 
and domestic use of light metals. The question of freight rates is 
basic to the aluminum marketing problem, and the Bonneville Power 
Administration has started studies of freight rates on electro-industry 
products. 

5. In order to help overcome problems of improper Jocation, frac- 
tional capacity operation and reopening of shut-down. plauts, the 
Government should provide engineering assistance in appraising 
production costs, grant flexible terms of lease and assume the costs of 
plant alterations and, where necessary, finance relocation of improp- 
erly located plants or their equipment. So far as power rates are in- 
volved in this problem, the Bonneville Power Administration has 
pointed out its obligation to pay for the cost of the power projects 
out of revenues.as provided by Congress in the Bonneville Act. 


UTILIZATION ACTIVITIES 


Intensive efforts have been devoted throughout the year to investi- 
gation and study of electric house-heating systems, particularly 
installations in service for a season or more. It is immediately 
apparent from public interest shown in this method of home heating 
that a Jarge potential market for power exists in this field. Asa result 
of the findings of the Adminvistration’s utilization engineers in the 
field, many of the adverse attitudes heretofore caused by lack of 
knowledge of energy demands and of the cost of the electric space 
heating, have been dissipated. 

These investigations have included extensive measurements and 
tests on existing heating installations to determine results and costs 
of this type of heating. Although a great deal of data have been 
accumulated, much work remains to be done in this field, particularly 
because of continuing new developments in electric heating methods. 

In the fields of rural and agricultural utilization, considerable in- 
vestigation has been made into improved methods of hay drying, fruit 
dehydration, sprinkler irrigation, scientific dairying, and food preser- 
vation by means of electric processes. 
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COOPERATIVE RESEARCH PROJECTS 


As a part of the program for developing use of power in the Pacific 
Northwest, particularly for farm use and electric house heating, a 
program of cooperative research with colleges and universities in the 
Northwest was initiated by the Administration during fiscal year 1945. 

Funds utilized for this research program were those provided by the 
Congress for advanced marketing activities. Agreements were 
executed during the fiscal year with Oregon State College, Washington 
State College, Montana State College, the University of Washington, 
and Linfield College. With each, a basic memorandum of understand- 
ing has been executed outlining the relationships between the insti- | 
tution and the Bonneville Power Administration and forming the 
basis for specific agreements regardivg individual research projects. 

With Oregon State College, under a basic memorandum dated 
May 22, 1945, eight separate studies are to be undertaken. These will 
include studies on (1) pipe and pipe materials for use with sprinkler 
urigation, (2) dairy water heating, (3) home built farm refrigeration 
units, (4) electric radiant panel heating, (5) reversed cycle heating 
(6) electric heat storage and its economic aspects, (7) biochemical 
analysis dealing with preservation of forage crops, and (8) livestock 
feeding experiments in connection with cured hay. 

Five studies will be made by Washington State College under a 
asic Memorandum dated June 12, 1945. These will include studies 
m (1) cranberry drying equipment, (2) refrigeration for family use, 
3) corrosion characteristics of metal pipe used in sprinkler irrigation 
nstallations, (4) low-pressure sprinkler investigation, and (5) use of 
lectric welders on the farm and their effect on rural lines. 

Under a basie memorandum dated June 23, 1945, the University of 
Vashington will pursue the following studies: (1) Possible improve- 
nents or changes in a design of distribution systems resulting in a 
»wer cost of distribution, (2) domestic house-heating installations in 
nd near the city of Seattle, and (3) economics of the heat-pump 
1ethod for domestic heating. 

Montana State College, under a basic memorandum dated June 11, 
945, will make a survey of opportunities for small irrigation pumping 
lants in western Montana. 

Linfield College at McMinnville, Oreg., under a basic memorandum 
ated June 13, 1945, will prepare a critical survey of the present art 
f water treatment by ozone and other technological uses of ozone. 

The total maximum obligation for all of the studies to be under- 
iken will amount to $63,528. 

Work was started on certain of these projects during the month of 
une, and in other projects initial activities will not be undertaken 
ntil late in 1945. The period for completion will generally extend 
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into late 1946 or early 1947 although in a few instances completion by 
June 30, 1946, was planned. 

Approximately $20,000 has been obligated for studies relative to 
electric heating. Oregon State College, which has an excellent heating 
research laboratory, is undertaking to make experimental studies in 
radiant panel heating, heat storage systems and reversed cycle heating, 
all with electric energy as the heating medium. Radiant panel 
heating is perhaps the newest form of heating developed and promises 
to have considerable future development both because of the inherent 
advantages of this type of heat and because it appears to be pecu- 
liarly well adapted to conversion of existing dwellings from fuel heat 
to electric heat. Many problems in application of radiant panels are 
yet unsolved, in part relating to the characteristics of panels of differ- 
ent types, the method of application of panels, and the relative 
efficiency of panel heating. 

Electric heat-storage systems have been in existence for many years 
and were designed originally in order to control the time of occurrence 
of the electrical heating load so as to prevent this from coinciding 
with other loads. With the development of electric heating which 
will probably occur, it is not likely that this ‘‘off-peak’’ feature will 
have much practical advantage, but heat-storage systems will enable 
the maintenance of a constant demand at all times on the electrical 
system to supply fluctuating heating demands. This characteristic 
is of great value to electrical distributors. It is hoped by the experi- 
ments at Oregon State College that it will be possible to determine 
the most efficient of the various types of heat storage systems now 
available and to simplify the designs so as to reduce the cost of 
installation which now is fairly heavy. 

The characteristics of reversed cycle heating or the heat pump are 
now fairly well known, but application of this method of heating under 
actual operating conditions, as would be experienced in the climate of 
this area, are relatively unknown. Experimentation at Oregon State 
College will uncover the operating problems which are likely to occur 
and will make possible determination of the technical feasibility of 
this method of heating. Since the heat pump returns approximately 
_ three times as much energy in heat as is required in electricity for 
operation, a low-cost and practical development of this equipment 
would enable very rapid expansion of the electric-heating market. 
The University of Washington’s studies in the economics of the 
heat pump will provide the answer to the present questions of using 
the equipment under conditions as they exist in the area and will 
also poiut the way to determining what reductions in costs or changes 
in technique are necessary to make the heat pump a practical instru. 
ment of heating. 
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The University of Washington will study the characteristics of 
existing heating installations in the Seattle area, which include a 
considerable variety in heating methods, such as radiant panel, heat 
storage, and radiant-convection. Analysis of the load characteristics 
and operating results will help to answer questions which occur in the 
minds of power distributors and ultimate consumers. 

One of the major problems connected with electrical heating is the 
development of economical methods of distributing electricity to 
serve the large loads which are imposed by this use. The University 
of Washington will analyze the problem of the most efficient distri- 
bution methods for this type of load and the results of their studies 
will help in solving many problems involved. ® 

Sprinkler irrigation is a subject of great interest to farmers in 
the Northwest and to the Bonneville Power Administration as a 
marketer of power. This method of irrigation holds many advantages 
for the farmers and also uses large quantities of power. Three 
research projects are planned to study various phases of sprinkler 
irnigation. Washington State College will study the corrosion 
characteristics of various types of metal pipe used in sprinkler- 
irrigation installations in order to determine relative durability of 
various types and the soil and water conditions to which each is 
best adapted. This college will also analyze various other problems 
involved in sprinkler-irrigation systems such as the soil and crop 
conditions necessary, types of sprinkler heads and other problems. 
Oregon State College will study pipes and pipe materials for use with 
sprinkler irrigation under conditions in the State of Oregon to deter- 
mine which types are best adapted for furthering the efficient use 

of sprinkler irrigation. 

Montana State College will analyze the opportunities for establish- 
ment of small irrigation-pumping units in western Montana. The 
detailed survey of the area which is planned will reveal the possibilities 
of developing irrigation projects and the conditions which must be 
overcome to obtain this development. 

Use of electricity on the farm for operation of refrigerating units 
for preservation of meats, vegetables, and other farm produce promises 
to be a very large market for electricity in the future. It is of the 
utmost importance that farm refrigeration equipment be developed 
which will perform the job efficiently and will be relatively low in cost. 
Both Oregon State and Washington State Colleges have been interested 
in the development of farm refrigerators for many years, and each is 
conducting a research project on this subject with funds made available 
by the Bonneville Power Administration. 

The interest of farmers has been much attracted in the past few 
years by the possibilities of improving the quantity of usable hay 
harvested by the use of electrically operated blowers for drying hay 
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in the hay mow. This practice is of particular importance in areas 
where there is considerable rain during hay harvesting periods. One 
angle which has not been sufficiently investigated to obtain reliable 
data is that of the nutritional qualities of barn-dried hay. It has 
been claimed that these are superior but this claim was not based on 
very thorough scientific research. Accordingly, Oregon State College 
proposes to expand its research program in hay. drying to include 
investigations of the biochemical analysis of barn-dried hay in com- 
parison with ordinary hay. They will also conduct livestock feeding 
experiments to throw light on the nutritional quality of barn-cured 
hay. 

Washgngton State College will conduct a study of the use of electric 
welders on the farm which will indicate the operational characteristics 
of this equipment and the improvements which should be made to 
better adapt it to the needs of the farmers and to meet the limitations 
of electric power lines. This college will also conduct experiments 
in the development of electrically powered cranberry dryers which 
will make possible more efficient practices in the harvesting and 
marketing of cranberries. 


POWER SALES 


During fiscal year 1945 approximately 86 percent of all energy 
generated at the Bonneville-Grand Coulee plants was delivered 
either directly to war industries and military establishments or to 
other utilities to enable them to serve such loads. The proportion 
of total deliveries going to war loads is beginning a downward trend 
from the 90 percent for the 1942-43 fiscal year and 89 percent for the 
1943-44 fiscal year. 

The Bonneville Power Administration delivered 8% billion kilowatt- 
hours of electric energy to 80 customers during this last year. Of this 
total, 824 million went to publicly owned utilities, 2,057 million 
to privately owned utilities and 5,632 million to industries and 
military establishments. As compared with the previous year, 
deliveries to other utilities increased 13 percent for publicly owned 
utilities and 40 percent for privately owned utilities; deliveries to 
industries and military establishments decreased 13 percent. The 
total of all deliveries under power and exchange agreements decreased 
1.8 percent from the comparable figure of the year before. 

Noncoincidental maximum demands under power contracts for 
publicly and privately owned utilities are shown in detail by customers 
in the accompanying table. Energy deliveries and dates of initial 
service are also shown by customers. 
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TABLE 1.—Contraets with customers not served by the Bonneville Power Administration 
as of June 30, 1945 


Contract | Date of ex- 


demand ecution 
Public or peoples’ utili svete: . Kilowatts 
Central Lincoln PUD_.._... 2-22 ee eee eee eee nee (4) Feb. 25, 1942 
Columbia River BUD sk asia hah cuapeuisatesaectect A apctelSed DSi ec So on 6S hah nla! Tunes se edad f Dec. 18, 1942 
Nehalem Basin PUD_.._..._.2 22. ene een ee eee 1) July 9, 1942 
Northern Wasco County PUD. ......-.-.-2- 222 eee ee eee eee 4,000 | Oct. 28, 1940 
Okanogan Count Sd ene Retinol Hors to mean te ak ents pentane oe eT ee ir eR TNS 2,500 | Nov. 8, 1944 
Stevens County PUD._-_-._.- 2 ee eee eee eee ee eee (!) Oct. 8, 1943 
Tillamook Count Ub Snieten Gutiehseee ee daruat chin cawketatdineaeoweee 2,000 | May 15, 1940 
Union County: FU D xe oo eas hh acs'e Sab ence eb aw iwcw deswaeeeceey. (4) Mar. 2, 1942 
eee County PU D NOs Veceoees eb need tae eeeeckGees cowebeseten 16, 500 | May 15, 1942 
ratives 
soe a County Cooperative..............._....-------------------- 50 | Oct. 7, 1941 
Coos Electric Cooperative. _..._....-..2-. 2-2 ee ene ene ee enn eee eee (1) Feb. 20, 1944 
Irrigation districts: Vera irrigation district__.........-.-.---------------------- 500 | Apr. 4, 1944 
Industries: DPC—Sslem Alumina ?____._.....2. 2-2-2. e eee eee (1) June 30, 1945 


1 No contract demand specified. 
? Executed in fiscal year 1945. 


TABLE 2. —Energy deliveries to customers of the Bonneville Power Administration, fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1945 


deren magi lie deliver-| Date of 
ental maxi- [Energy ver- 
Customers mum demand] ies for year pees 
during year 
Deliveries under power contracts: 
Public agencies: 
Municipalities: Kilowatts Kilowatts 
Canby, OTretn es c ee cde cue eects. caete 435 1,725,000 | Feb. 1940 
Cascade Locks, Oreg.........2-2-2-- 2 eee 366 1, 438, 800 | Mar. 1939 
Centralia, Wash.._.......-.-----.-2.-------------- 300 60,000 | Jan. 1941 
Drain; O1reg is. ccwaas ood ies rotctieerssekotecee 220 724, 000 =) oe 1941 
Ellensburg, Washb....................-..02.0.----2- 2, 502 4, 046, 400 ay 1941 
Forest Grove, Oreg...........--..---.--2---------. 1, 440 5, 907, 200 - 1939 
Grand Coulee, Wash.: 
Grand Coulee...............-.--- 2-2 eee eee 600 2, 352,600 | Jan. 1942 
DG@ING 2 see eet eeecascetoseieodcoeeetenees 140 484,800 {| Oct. 1942 
McMinnville, Oreg.._._-...---- 2 eee 3, 660 16, 127,000 | Oct. 1940 
Monmouth, Oreg.....2.2...-2-2- 2-2 ee eee 388 1, 638, 400 | Dec. 1940 
Total municipalities. ........-.. 222.222. 10, 051 34, 504, 200 
Public utility districts: 
Clark County PUD: ; 
Air reduction....--....-..22222 2-2 eee eee 1, 260 7, 582,000 | Aug. 1942 
DOM OPY oa sa sescw tics evaestan b yescoeesseeaes 1, 300 *7, 085,000 | Sept. 1942 
MA plain... oc. westawinceevesciesvawecadetwesces 13, 752 64, 242,000 | Aug. 1942 
Clatskanile PUD... oo 2 scsc. cece escckcccasdescccukcccliocecces seesaw 396, 720 | Mar. 1943 
Cowlitz County PUD_...._ 2.2.2 ee. 15, 673 109, 790, 825 | Aug. 1941 
Grant County PUD: 
BOAD LOK sie oe eaun toe cst cecde etcivacoeee 282 1, 262,000 | Aug. 1942 
Coulee City aoe cece ewcectckeecaleseaeecues 120 520, 717 Do. 
Grays Harbor Sounty PUD ee ccee Se eackssesteese 12, 400 55, 554,000 | Nov. 1940 
Kittitas County PUD....-.2 2.22 eee. 210 810,600 | June 1941 
Klickitat County PUD.....2.2 22.2 eee 186 633,030 | Nov. 1940 
Lewis County PUD. ........... 200-22 eee 690 2, 501,400 | May 1941 
Pacific County PUD: 
Nooo” eg od Ree dea ge eree eaerp ie Sateelcle male 2, 450 10, 396, 465 | Oct. 1940 
is cia aha ane Ciutat ee cinclas a cue euenewc 1, 269 §, 304, 600 | Nov. 1940 
Siamants ‘Gounty PUD: 
Stevenson ...........-...----- 2+ ee eee 588 2, 451,600 | Jan. 1940 
White Salmon.._...-... 22 222 - ee ee 436 1,043, 280 | Apr. 1942 
Bonneville Dam___._..........-....-......---- 25 14,300 | Jan. 1943 
Wahkiakum County PUD: 
Cathlamet........-....------.---2-2 02-2 678 2, 762, 666 | Nov. 1940 
SVGNSOD weno eee cwe ce devce sk ckwtewewses 134 558, 049 Do. 


Total PU Ds ocisevoiccsseseecewsss ves newewee 51, 453 272, 999, 252 
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TABLE 2.—Energy deliveries to customers of the Bonneville Power Administration, fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1945—Continued 


Plier maar ( deli 
ental maxi- |Energy deliver te 
during year merrier 


Deliveries under power contracts--Continued 


Cooperatives: Kilovwatts Kilowetts 
enton-Lincoln Electric Cooperative... ...........--..- 651 2, 566, 800 | Oct. 190 
Benton Rural Electric Association: 
PUORGCE os oye eee tae es ee teeeeee ser saewece 366 1, 563, 600 | July 1942 
Grand: Vi@W.2.3 22 532 ee Se ees 380 1, 526, 400 Do. 
Big Bend Electric Cooperative...........---.---------- 508 1, 816, 630 | Aug. 102 
Clearwater Valley Li v4 & POWer 2 .c525 occ -25s5-4e5 960 3, 894, 200 Do. 
Columbia County REA.-...............-.-..---------- 414 1,812,900 | July 11 
ours ee Caine: 
Opkland 225i. hot cee nace cet eG nese §33 2, 056, 604 Do. 
Bees PUNCHON 42.60 2 nS oss toes sees eck e a 172 505, 600 | Sept. 1M1 
Idaho County Light & Power Cooperative.......--...-. 205 735,600 | Aug. 102 
Inland Empire REA: 
C ou eect Sewn Gace oe Dele ee oeutce 1, 200 §, 361, 200 Do. 
Opportunity... 2... ct eases eke ee ea Sengcies 1, 060 4, 291, 900 Do. 
Kootenai Coane REA: 
Coeur d" Alene ...2-21ccceseees oe ee ese secece: §25 1, 951, 800 Do. 
Harrisott Flats: 22225 oo. cecicne se a eee seecae eds 38 110, 110 Do. 
Lincoln Electric Cooperative: 

Daven P0Mecs oso soca cen e eteee ses ceeeecetoes sues 343 1, 222, 470 ea 1942 
RMI oo eos Seow teehee ene nedevecced 389 1, 561, 824 , 
Nehalem Valley Electric Cooperative. ..........-.....- 86 288,120 | Feb. 1%! 
Nespelem Valley Electric Cooperative -..-.........-..- 216 788, 400 | Sept. 1941 
Northern Idaho RERA...........-----.--------------- 370 1, 246, 608 | May 103 
Okan County RE A ooo ns ice testa cwces cescecens 144 559, 920 | Aug. 1042 
Pend Oreille Electric Cooperative.....-....------------ 207 636, 228 | May 103 
Salemi Electr: 2 c226s.c6 ove Sent sede cde ssesicsaceceex 768 3,117,120 | Mar. 1041 

Stevens County Electric Cooperative: 
ROGY coe ec See Veceee tse teweusteeereieske 235 862,920 | Aug. 192 
FEV ONS 6s ors ste che ceend hese ees wee cows ses 392 1, 439, 180 Do. 
Umatilla Ia Electric Cooperative: 
oe ROMS oss Sos eh eee does bte ss oe ues 433 1, 784,166 | July 1942 
bs, ot Bs I SD sc fag ee Soi AN cas eles sla a Oe 816 3, 866, 826 | Feb. 193 
Wasco Electric Cooperative. ............---..--.-.-...- 204 776, 700 | May 1%! 
Total cooperatives........-...--..----- 22-2 eee eee eee 11, 715 
Total public agencies... ..........-..---..-.-.-...--- 73, 219 
Privately owncd utilities: 
Mountain States Power Co.........-.-..--.-----.----- 1, 200 
Pacific Power & Light Co. ...........-2-2.--2- 2-2 ee " 2,475 
Portland General Electric Co. ....-...-.-.......-...-.- 185, 000 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. ............22....222- 164, 000 
Washington-Pacific-Northwestern...............-.---- 135, 000 
Total private utilities. ............---..---..-2.2-2--- 487, 675 
Military establishments, 14.............---.-.-----.-.- 38, 
NGUSUIICS, 18 2 ccs 5 occ oeticsce tee ee toe eactateeeke ede &33, 907 
Total under power contracts..........--..-.----.2... 1, 433, 180 
Deliveries under exchange agreements: 
Publicly owned: 
CODUTAl Baws Ss ho ed eo eee ee et eee eels eee aca 
WUR@NG 2 5032420 sh dccuscee aco Cutout eee eee eee ee ceased 
BOS 422 see ooh ee ete oe eo eae eet et Bee 
"PRCOM Bisse seine ae sete ee SE ce es 
TOUS caeeees oe coarse decent es es satemsaceee ees ooceeeeeeeues s 
Privately owned: 
Pacific Power.& Light............22-2 222.2 e eee eee 
Washington-Pacific systems... ............-...2-2-2---|------- eee 
Oh OUR oor iesee Seca tene e  Gaee  ceele NE eke ee 
Total CxCNGnge :: .22 bee sececo ot os eds envio lnd eeeetewsas 
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PUBLIC DISTRIBUTION 


At the end of the fiscal year the Bonneville Power Administration 
had signed contracts with 54 publicly owned utilities and cooperatives. 
During the fiscal year, a contract with one publicly owned utility 
had been canceled and snother had been added, leaving at the end 
of the fiscal year the same number of contracts with publicly owned 
utilities as were in existence at the end of the previous fiscal year. 

Of the 54, all but 12 of the publicly owned utilities are now taking 
power, either under power or exchange contracts. Deliveries to the 
42 publicly owned utilities for the fiscal year amounted to 823,817,368 
kilowatt-hours, an increase of 13 percent over the previous fiscal 
year. During this fiscal year, 504,384,200 kilowatt-hours were de- 
livered to municipalities which is an increase of 6 percent over 
the previous fiscal year. The deliveries to public utility districts 
amounted to 272,999,252 kilowatt-hours and is an increase of 27 per- 
cent over the previous year. The cooperatives received 46,433,916 
kilowatt-hours of energy, an increase of 23 percent over the previous 
year. 

The noncoincidental maximum demand during the year for these 
publicly owned utilities was 73,219 kilowatts. 

The public agencies distributed low-priced Bonneville power under 
the best American business tradition of delivering it at the lowest 
possible cost to the ultimate consumers. 

For the calendar year 1944, the 38 publicly owned distributors— 
omitting Centralia, Eugene, Seattle and Tacoma—received a gross 
income of $4,802,889; and after deducting the cost of power, other 
operating expenses, depreciation, taxes and interest, had a net income 
of $761,044. The net income amounts to approximately 16 percent 
of the gross revenue and included in the deductions from the revenue 
are taxes amounting to $203,374. 

These 38 public agencies had cash on hand or invested in United 
States bonds amounting to $3,024,777, which exceeds slightly the 
accumulated surplus of $3,013,845. The cash on hand of $3,024,777 
is 14% percent of the total long-term debts of these distributors. The 
cash on hand also amounts to 63 percent of the gross annual revenue. 
This financial showing by the public distributors leaves no doubt as 
to the financial soundness of these distributors and the ability to 
distribute power to the ultimate consumers at the lowest possible cost. 

Data for the cities of Centralia, Eugene, Seattle, and Tacoma have 
been omitted from this tabulation for they have distributed power for 
many years; Tacoma—for more than 50 years. These are well- 
established and they received during the past fiscal year only a small 
part of their energy requirements from the Administration. 
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SYSTEM POWER RESOURCES 


No new generators were added to the system during the fiscal 
year ending June 1945; however, the generating capacity was sufh- 
cient so that by careful scheduling of outages, each of the 18 
main units at the Bonneville and Grand Coulee plants could be 
shut down for annual overhaul and maintenance. 

Although the total load on the Bonneville-Grand Coulee system was 
slightly less than that of the previous year due to cutbacks in war 
production, increased deliveries to the utilities of the Northwest power 
pool largely offset the decrease in industrial load. 

With stream flows in the Northwest below normal during the summer 
and fall of 1944, the Administration delivered large blocks of power to 
other utilities in the region to enable them to meet their load require- 
ments without burning critical fuel oi! for power production. By 
the last week in December, all storage reservoirs west of the Cascade 
Mountains had been pulled down to their rule curves, or below, and 
schedules for power from the Administration and other pool utilities 
were suddenly increased to an all time high. As a result of these high 
deliveries to the pool, the Bonneville-Coulee system established a 
record 60-minute peak generation of 1,427,000 kilowatts on January 
4, 1945. During the hour of this peak, 623,000 kilowatts were de- 
livered to pool members for their own use. Moderate weather and 
heavy rains beginning the second week in January and continuing 
intermittently throughout the winter and spring, relieved the North- 
west water shortage and consequently decreased Bonneville Power 
Administration deliveries to other pool members. 

The flow of the Columbia River was below average practically all 
year, and was below the minimum on record for part of the time. 
Nevertheless, the power resources of the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration were adequate to meet all demands for energy. 

During 1945, as in 1944, the Bonneville and:'Grand Coulee power 
plants supplied approximately 50 percent of all electric energy con- 
sumed in the five Northwest States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, and Utah. The task of scheduling loads and regulating 
the frequency of the entire power pool was carried by the Adminis- 
tration throughout the year, with the actual regulation being done at 
either the Bonneville or Grand Coulee power plants, depending mainly 
on water conditions. 

The following tabulation of energy receipts and deliveries shows 
the Administration’s major contribution to the Northwest power pool 
during the past fiscal year. Deliveries to other utilities for their 
own use increased from 1,810,602,507 kilowatt-hours in fiscal year 
1944, to 2,401,859,000 kilowatt-hours or 32.65 percent. 
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TABLE 3.—Bonneville-Grand Coulee generation (kilowatt-hours) 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1944 1945 


Bonneville plants ec ss eve se eho c ocho e dade cukidedhscaeskeae debs 3, 488, 873, 992 3, 391, 127, 400 
Grand Co DIG Geh eon ceo es oo ee he ee eee 5, 750, 949, 460 5, 660, 446, 000 
POG owcchete sale lis eee Be ao oad) 9, 239, 823, 452 9, 051, 573, 400 


Power pool operations—scheduled exchange (kilowatt-hours) 


Scheduled from BPA 


Scheduled 
to BPA 


Tacoma City rm SPR Wir ct I ey ee ie UE IE en 189, 619, 000 

Seattle City Light 

Washington-Pacific-Northwestern systemS............--.2.-]------- 2-2. 
Portland General Electric Co........- 2... 2.-2---- eee |e ee oe 


MOURN inc dames sa oeles teen seat este du seas 194, 771,000 | 2, 401, 859, 000 437, 475, 000 


Cie i ee er er es ee ee ee ee 


1 The other members of the Northwest power i—power systems in Utah, Montana, and Idaho—are 
not directly interconnected with the Bonneville-Grand Coulee system. 


In order to meet the power requirements of other Northwest 
utilities, several new points of interconnection were established 
during the year. The first, a temporary tie with the Portland 
General Electric Co., made at Bonneville’s St. Johns substation on 
July 9, 1944, to relieve overload conditions, was discontinued on No- 
vember 15 when the company’s two underwater cables across the 
Willamette River were ripped out by a ship’s anchor. Failure of 
these cables resulted in serious curtailment of power to a part of the 
company’s system, but fortunately it was possible to bring into service 
on the same day a new interconnection with the company, tapping 
the Administration’s St. Johns-Oregon City lines near the Linnton 
district of Portland. 

To further increase deliveries of the Administration’s power into 
the Portland area, one Bonneville generator was isolated to feed 
power directly into the Northwestern Electric Co.’s system through 
a temporary interconnection with the Bonneville-Alcoa No. 6 Kine. 
This tie was still in service at the end of the fiscal year, pending 
installation of a permanent interconnection at the Troutdale sub- 
station. 

A cable failure on the Puget Sound Power & Light Co.’s system 
between Richmond Beach and President Point occurred on October 
25, 1944, and in order to supplement the reduced capacity of the 
remaining cables and to assure an adequate supply of power on the 
Olympic peninsula, it was necessary to close the Bonneville Power 
Administration-Tacoma-Puget Sound Power & Light Co. loop at 
Bremerton. Except for normal operating outages, this loop has 
been closed continually since that date. 
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During the year, stream flow gages were installed on the Columbia 
River at Trinidad, Umatilla, and Celilo; and on the Snake River at 
Clarkston and Five Mile Rapids. These gages consist of impulse 
transmitters and telephone connections to the dispatcher’s office, 
enabling the load dispatchers to obtain immediate water flow data 
from the various points and to make maximum use of the available 
water. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRESS 


Although shortage of materials, lack of adequate manpower, changes 
in design and other factors brought about by war conditions handi- 
capped construction progress during the year, the major projects 
under construction were held close to original schedules. 

The most important construction project of the year—the Coving- 
ton-Grand Coulee Line No. 2—was completed on October 6, 1944, 
approximately 1 month ahead of schedule. Energization of this line 
eliminated a serious transmission bottleneck in the Seattle area and 
reduced the load on the Grand Coulee-Covington Line No. 1 to normal 
or below. Prior to completion of the second line, Line No. 1 had 
been carrying up to 251,000 kilowatts, an overload of 41,000 kilowatts, 
to meet power requirements in the Puget Sound area. 

The major construction projects started during the fiscal year were 
the Columbia substation, a new 230,000-volt substation near Rock 
Island on the Columbia River, and a 51-mile 230,000-volt steel tower 
line from Midway substation to the new Columbia substation. 
Completion of the Midway-Columbia project will improve stability 
of the Bonneville-Grand Coulee System and increase the amount of 
energy that can be transmitted to the Puget Sound and Portland 
areas. 
<A total of 149.8 circuit miles of transmission lines of all types was 
built during the past fiscal year. Segregated by voltage classifica- 
tions, this construction included 146.6 circuit miles of 230-kilovolt 
line, 11.9 circuit miles of 115-kilovolt line. and 1.3 circuit miles of 
low-voltage line. 

Six permanent transformer banks, one single-phase transformer 
and four cooling fan installations, totaling 181,600 kilovolt-amperes; 
and two spare transformers totaling 25,000 kilovolt-amperes were 
installed at various substations. However, only 132,100 kilovolt- 
amperes was energized and placed in service. The remaining un- 
energized transformers, totaling 49,500 kilovolt-amperes are available 
for service to the customers when required. Three permanent 
transformer banks and one single-phase transformer totaling 38,712 
kilovolt-amperes were removed from service, leaving a net increase 
of 142,888 kilovolt-amperes of transformer capacity installed and 
ready for service during the 1945 fiscal year. 
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The following tabulation shows, by comparison with fiscal year 
1944, system additions placed in service during fiscal year 1945: 


TABLE 4.—System additions 


Circuit miles 


Total 
Transmission lines 

Placed in operation during 1945 fisca) year.........-. 210. 5 
In operation on June 30, 1944........-..-.-.-.------ , 055. : 2, 518. § 
Leased to other utilities.............---....----2.--|- 2-2. - eee. |e eee ee eee . —10.6 
borer to arg eres lant account..........-.|-...-....-.- : ; —.4 
Operated for U. 8. Army-Hanford-Taunton........|...-..--..-- 8.5 

Total circuit miles in operation on June 30, 1945-. 2, 726. & 


Substation facilities: 
T ormation oe eamperes)..._.....-..--.-. 
Static condensers (kilovolt-amperes)...............- 
Synchronous condensers (kilovolt-amperes) -....... 
Substations (number).........-...-.--.--.-..--.--- 
Switching stations (number)... ......-..-......-.-- 


1 Includes 49,500 kilovolt-amperes ready for service but not energized. 


THE YEAR'S HIGHLIGHTS 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT AGREEMENT 


Of particular significance in the year’s operations was the signing 
on May 2, 1945, of a labor-management agreement providing for a 
method of collective bargaining with hourly employees of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration in the trades and crafts unions. This 
basic agreement was made applicable to all Bonneville hourly em- 
ployees in the trades and crafts who are not subject to the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923. 

By the terms of the agreement, conference and consultative machin- | 
ery and procedures, through the processes of collective bargaining, 
were set up (1) to provide for joint determination of fair and reasonable 
rates of pay, hours and working conditions; (2) to insure the making of . 
appointments and promotions on a merit basis; (3) to promote stabil- 
ity of employment and to establish satisfactory tenure; (4) to provide 
for improvement and betterment programs designed to aid the 
employees in achieving their acknowledged and recognized objectives; 
(5) to promote the highest degree of efficiency and responsibility in the 
performance of the work and the accomplishment of the public pur- 
poses of the Bonneville Power Administration; (6) to adjust promptly 
all disputes, whether related to matters covered by the agreement or 
otherwise; (7) to promote systematic labor-management cooperation 
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between the Administration and its employees; and (8) to aid the 
reestablishment in civilian life of returning veterans. 


COLUMBIA BASIN COST ALLOCATION REPORT 


An earlier event of signal importance to smooth peacetime conver- 
sion in the Northwest was the completion and approval by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior on January 31, 1945, of the Columbia Basin Proj- 
ect Cost Allocation Report which was prepared jointly by the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration and the Bureau of Reclamation. The 
report was transmitted to Congress on May 8, 1945, and published as 
House Document No. 172. 

According to the report, total estimated cost for the completed 
Grand Coulee project is $487,030,228. This includes the total ulti- 
mate development of power generating capacity of 1,800,000 kilowatts 
of power and the completion of irrigation canals and facilities for the 
irrigation of 1,029,000 acres of arid land in central Washington. The 
project will provide a livelihood for about a quarter of a'million addi- 
tional people on farms or in industry and service in the project area and 
for many others in industry and service elsewhere in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Repayments from power revenues will include $348,065,228, or 70 
percent of the total project cost, from commercial power sales by the 
Bonneville Power Administration ang $50,500,000 for pumping power 
supplied by the Bureau of Reclamation to irrigate the project. 

Of the remaining investment, farmers who irrigate the 1,029,000 
acres of new agricultural land in the project will repay $87,465,000, 
or an average capital cost of $85 per acre for their water. 

Under the terms of the report, the Federal Government will be 
repaid all its reimbursable investment in the Columbia Basin project 
within 75 years, and during that period the project will be maintained 
out of power revenues so that it will be in excellent operating condi- 
tion after the capital cost is repaid. : 

The report states that existing rates of the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration are expected to produce revenues sufficient to return the 
power investment with interest, and to repay all irrigation and other 
reimbursable costs of the projects which cannot be repaid otherwise, as 
well as meeting all estimated obligations in connection with the Bonne- 
ville-Grand Coulee transmission system. 

Commercial power revenues‘also will be used to establish a special 
treasury fund amounting to $70,786,815 over the repayment period. 
This money will be available for possible reduction in water and power 
rates at Grand Coulee, or for assistance to other irrigation and power 
projects in the Columbia River Basin. 


a 
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BONNEVILLE DAM PROJECT COST ALLOCATION REPORT 


On June 26, 1945, the Federal Power Commission entered an order 
making a final allocation of the capital costs of the Bonneville Dam 
project incurred to June 30, 1944, including interest during construc- 
tion at the rate of 2.5 percent per annum. The order fixed the total 
cost at $83,709,430, of which $5,784,055 was incurred for facilities 
solely for improvement of navigation; $37,681,648 for facilities solely 
for development of power; and $40,243,726 for facilities having joint — 
value for the production of electric energy and other purposes. 

The Commission allocated to power $20,121,800, or 50 percent of 
the investment in joint purpose facilities. This sum plus the direct 
power facilities of $37,681,648 makes a total power investment at 
Bonneville Dam of $57,803,448 as of June 30, 1944. 

Supplemental allocations will be made by the Federal Power Com- 
mission to include costs incurred subsequent to June 30, 1944, in 
completing the Bonneville project. 

With actual plant investment and operating cost data now avail- 
able for both the Grand Coulee and Bonneville projects, the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration is having an independent commercial 
audit made covering cost accounts of the Administration and the two 
generating projects. Upon completion of the audit a comprehensive 
financial report will be prepared covering the operations and financial 
status of the entire Federal power development on the Columbia 


River. 
BONNEVILLE REGIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Contributions of great value to the development of the Administra- 
tion’s programs were made by the Bonneville Regional Advisory 
Council during fiscal 1945. Representative leaders in business, in- 
dustry, agriculture, education, government, and the press have 
served either as active members or invited guests at the various meet- 
ings of the Council in conferring with the Administrator on matters of 
moment concerning regional policies and the Bonneville developmental 
program. 

Of particular interest in the activities of the Council was the adop- 
tion of a report prepared by an independent committee regarding the 
question of a coordinated river development program. 

Other matters of importance studied and reported upon at Council 
mcetings throughout the year included rural electrification, relation 
of freight rates to industrial development, electric house heating, 
power rates for industry and for irrigation, the Administration’s 
advanced marketing program, the transmission construction program 
and problems involved in developing a coordinated research program 
for the region. 


Southwestern Power Administration 


DOUGLAS G. WRIGHT, Administrator 
3° KE 


| lew Southwestern Power Administration was created by order of 
the Secretary of the Interior on August 31, 1943, for the purpose of 
fulfilling the requirements of the Executive Orders 9366 and 9373 
which provide for unified administrative control during the war of (a) 
the operation of the Grand River Dam project and the marketing 
of the power generated by the project, (6) the marketing of power 
generated by the Norfork Damsproject, operated by the United States 
Army Engineers, and (c) the marketing of the power generated by 
the Denison Dam project, also operated by the United States Army 
Engineers. The Southwestern Power Administration assumed these 
duties on September 1, 1943, with the present Administrator 
appointed as Acting Administrator. 

The Flood Control Act of December 1944 vested in the Secretary — 
of the Interior the responsibility for distributing and marketing the 
power output of the multiple-purpose reservoir projects authorized 
by the Congress for construction by the War Department. The 
Southwestern Power Administration has made a general study covering 
all of the constructed, authorized, and proposed War Department 
projects on the Arkansas, White, Ouachita, Red, Brazos, Neches, and 
Guadalupe Rivers. 


PRESENT ACTIVITIES 


GRAND RIVER DAM PROJECT 


The Grand River Dam project was constructed by the Grand 
River Dam Authority, an agency of the State of Oklahoma, under a 
Public Works Administration loan and grant agreement. Construction 
was started in 1938 and the plant began commercial operation May 
1, 1941. Of the total $25,113,636 estimated cost of the project, 
$11,113,636 was supplied by the Federal Government as a grant and 
$14,000,000 as a loan which is to be repaid by the Grand River Dam 
Authority from revenues of the project. The initial installation was 
four 15,000 kilowatt generating units. Space was provided in the 
power plant for two additional identical units. The fifth unit was 

67 
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purchased in 1941 by the Grand River Dam Authority, but priority 
ratings were not high enough to enable the manufacturers to proceed. 
Late in 1944, adequate priority assistance was granted, and installa- 
tion of the unit will be completed by the end of 1945. The plant 
capacity will then be 75,000 kilowatts. 

With the power supply for war production becoming critical in 1941, 
the President on November 21 assumed control of the project on behalf 
of the United States under section 16 of the Federal Power Act and 
designated the Administrator of the Federal Works Agency to operate 
the project and dispose of the power generated. 

Contracts were negotiated for the sale of power to war industries. 
Forty-thousand kilowatts of the capacity were committed to the 
Ark-La Electric Cooperative, Inc., for transmission to the Defense 
Plant Corporation’s aluminum plant at Jones Mills, Ark. Other 
war loads served are Camp Gruber near Muskogee, Okla.; the Okla- 
homa Ordnance Works near Pryor, Okla., and the Cardox Corporation 
at Claremore, Okla. 

On September 1, 1943, control of the project was transferred to the 
Secretary of the Interior. With the end of the war approaching, 
negotiations have been started to return the control of the project 
to the State of Oklahoma. 

During the period of Federal control, from November 21, 1941, 
through June 30, 1945, the gross revenue has been $5,499,110. 


NORFORK DAM PROJECT 


On July 30, 1943, the President under Executive Order 9366 
assigned to the Secretary of the Interior the responsibility of market- 
ing the power and energy generated at the Norfork Dam project in 
Arkansas, which is a combined flood control and hydroelectric de- 
velopment on the North Fork of the White River. This project 
was constructed and is operated by the United States Army Engineer 
Corps. The project was built with an initial installation of one 
35,000 kilowatt generating unit and provision for three additional 
units. The cost of the Norfork Dam project is approximately 
$26,000,000. 

The project was operated on an emergency basis while it was under 
construction to meet a critical power shortage in the Southwest 
during the last 6 months of 1944 and until March 6, 1945, when 
commercial operation was begun with a full reservoir. Revenues 
from the sale of power amounted to $321,593 through June 30, 1945. 


DENISON DAM PROJECT 


The Denison Dam project was built and is operated by the United 
States Engineer Corps. It is located on the main stem of the Red 
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~ River between Texas and Oklahoma near Denison, Tex., and Durant, 
- Dkla. 

The Denison Dam project, like the Norfork Dam project, is a 
“sombined hydroelectric and flood control development. The cost 
of the project is approximately $54,000,000. The ioitial installation 
“sonsists of one 35,000 kilowatt generating unit, and provision for 
‘four additional units. 

The project was operated on an emergency basis, like Norfork, 
-Juring the last 6 months of 1944 and until March 9, 1945, when 
commercial operation began. Revenues from the sale of power 
“amounted to $313,892 through June 30, 1945. 


MARKETING POLICIES 


The Grand River Dam project has its own transmission sys m 
-which enables it to serve its customers directly and without relying 
on the facilities of others. Interchange agreements with the Public 

Service Co. of Oklahoma and the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 
‘provide stand-by and off-peak steam-generated power and energy. 
Project sales for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, were 453,180,939 
kilowatt-hours. During the war nearly all of the power has been 
delivered to war industries. A program of encouraging peacetime 
industries to locate in the area served by the project has been for- 
warded for 2 years, with the result that service to The B. F. Goodrich 
Co. at Miami, Okla., began in December 1944, and construction is 
under way to bring Grand River Dam power to the: lead and zinc 
fields of northeastern Oklahoma. Introduction of low-cost power 
into the field will result in prolonging its life for probably 20 years, 
in the opinion of the major companies which operate in .the area. 

The Norfork Dam and Denison Dam projects, on the other hand, 
do not have adequate transmission systems; it has, therefore, been 
necessary to sell the entire output of the projects to the neighboring 
private utility companies, Arkansas Power & Light Co., Texas 
Power & Light Co., and Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., for the dura- 
tion of the war. The contracts provide for a reduction in rates to 
power users of $400,000 per year by the Texas Power & Light Co., 
and $150,000 per year by the Arkansas Power & Light Co., with the 
additional provision that rates to the rural cooperatives served by 
the two companies shall not exceed 6 mills per kilowatt-hour for the 
duration of the agreement. 

Under the 1944 Flood Control Act, the Secretary of the Interior is 
assigned the duty of marketing the power and energy generated at 
all dams built and operated by the War Department to Federal 
agencies, public bodies and cooperatives, and private companies in 
that order of preference, and is authorized to construct or acquire 
the necessary transmission lines and related facilities. Accordingly, 
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plans are now being made to interconnect the projects and carry 
out the directive of the act. 


COORDINATED OPERATION 


Coordination of operations between the three projects has been 
impossible during the war because the Government does not own the 
necessary interconnecting transmission lines, and some of the private 
companies, whose lines do not interconnect the projects, have been 
unwilling to make agreements for the interchange of power and mutual 
use of facilities. The Flood Control Act of 1944 enables the Secretary 
to accomplish the desired coordination by interconnecting the projects. 
Engineering studies show that by coordinated operation of the eight 
presently constructed or authorized projects in this area, the combined 
dependable output can be increased by 10 percent both in power and 
energy over the sum of their individual capabilities. 


POSTWAR PLANS 


The Flood Control Act of 1944 has made it necessary for the South- 
western Power Administration to plan an extensive program of trans- 
mission line construction for interconnecting hydroelectric projects 
in the Southwest and marketing their output. The conclusions and 
recommendations are included in a report to the Secretary entitled 
“Report on Comprehensive Plan of Power Distribution and Sales 
from Hydroelectric Projects as Authorized by the Flood Control Act, 
December 1944 (H. R. 4485) in the Southwestern Region—Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, southeastern Kansas, southern Mis- 
souri.”” ‘It will be necessary to secure an average revenue of approx- 
imately 5 mills per kilowatt-hour for the wholesale power and energy 
delivered to consumers from the integrated system. The conclusions 
of the report are as follows: 

1. The hydroelectric developments at the reservoir projects, under control of 
the War Department, must be fully integrated with each other, with existing 
utility system, and sufficient fuel burning generation to firm up their entire capac- 
ity to realize the full benefits of the power installations. 

2. Adequate transmission and distribution facilities must be made available 
either by utilizing existing facilities or the construction of new facilities to bring 
the power from the interconnected hydroelectric developments to the load centers 
of the area, and to prospective users of the electric service if the most widespread 


use of the electric power and energy at the lowest possible rates to consumers Is 
to be secured. 


Bureau of Mines 


R. R. SAYERS, Director 
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‘FOREWORD 


To prodigious effort of the mineral industries of the Nation to 
provide the raw materials for the weapons and munitions of war was 
supported throughout the fiscal year by the manifold activities of the 
Bureau of Mines. As the demand for mineral commodities of all 
kinds increased, the Bureau intensified its work of exploring mineral 
deposits and developing methods of treating ores, its investigations 
of fuel resources, its production of helium, its research on explosives, 
and its many other varied technologic and economic services to the 
extractive industries. 

To help meet the needs for minerals from domestic sources, the 
Bureau conducted 150 exploratory projects and examined 850 addi- 
tional ore deposits in 36 States and Alaska. The critical and essential 
minerals, such as tungsten, vanadium, chromium, zircon, coking coal, 
fluorspar, mica, asbestos, optical calcite, and crystalline quartz, re- 
ceived special attention. Lead and zinc deposits were explored in a 
dozen States. Copper deposits were likewise extensively explored, and 
two major low-grade deposits were confirmed by Bureau engineers in 
Arizona. <A low-grade mercury deposit in California, estimated to 
contain-10,000 flasks, was disclosed by diamond drilling. Exploratory 
projects on pegmatites in 6 States stimulated production of strategic 
mica. Through continuation of the large-scale exploration of bauxite 
deposits in Arkansas and Alabama, approximately 90,000,000 tons 
of bauxite of all grades were added to the known reserves. The search 
for needed nonmetallic minerals was conducted in 12 widely scattered 
States. In the course of hundreds of such projects, new useful tech- 
niques were developed for diamond drilling, bulldozer trenching, and 
geophysical exploration. 

In connection with the Bureau’s investigations of mining methods, a 
method of tamping blast holes was devised which has lowered dyna- 
mite consumption 25 percent at mines adopting it, and a new micro- 
seismic method of determining rock pressure was further developed. 

At its metallurgical experiment stations, demonstration plants, and 
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pilot plants, the Bureau of Mines developed and improved methods 
and processes for using mineral resources unsuited to ordinary treat- 
ments. Substantial progress toward this end was made with manga- 
nese from extensive low-grade reserves, and full-scale tests at steel 
plants assured an adequate market for an electrolytic manganese 
plant large enough to produce low-cost metal. Advances were made 
in processes for treating Montana chromite, Idaho cobalt, Alabama 
iron, South Carolina sillimanite, North Carolina feldspar, and the 
domestic and foreign fluorspar stock-piled by Metals Reserve Company. 
Numerous iron, copper, lead, and zinc ores were tested by ore-dressing 
methods, and experimental studies were continued on smelting iron- 
chromium-nickel ores of Oregon and Washington, leaching Wyoming 
vanadiferous phosphate shales, producing titanium and zirconium 
metals, reducing magnesium, and extracting alumina from low-grade 
bauxites, clays, and alunite. 

Three ferro-alloy pilot plants, an electrolytic chromium pilot plant, 
and a bauxite mill were completed, and ‘“‘breaking-in’’ operations 
progressed at a methane-reduction zinc pilot plant. 

With fuel shortages still prevalent, the Bureau of Mines acted as 
consultant to industry, Government, and home owners on problems 
of efficient storage, selection, and utilization of coal and coal products. 
Fuel-efficiency and eyuipment-acceptance tests, together with a 
national fuel-conservation program, saved thousands of tons of coal. 
Anticorrosion, studies and a feed-water-conditioning service helped 
protect 300 million dollars worth of boilers and lines at Federal and 
other plants. New sources of coal were explored in critical-shortage 
areas, and thousands of samples of coal, coke, peat, briquets, pitch, 
tar, coal dust, and organic compounds were analyzed. To aid anthra- 
cite producers, the Bureau studied mine-flood prevention, suggested 
methods for more efficient mining, and developed new uses for surplus 
anthracite fines. Completion and successful testing of a large gasifi- 
cation retort brought cheap, abundant lignite nearer integrated 
industrial usage. 

Wartime demands having cut sharply into known petroleum re- 
serves, the Bureau stressed research on methods of recovering more 
oil from old fields and increasing the use of crudes held undesirable 
by refiners because of their sulfur content. With the major effort 
centered on condensate fields which produce petroleum suitable for 
blending or ‘‘building” special aviation fuels, seven reports were 
published on stimulative production methods. The results of these 
and other studies were submitted to operating companies and Govern- 
ment agencies concerned with meeting the war needs for special 
lubricants, fuels, and chemicals. 

Looking still farther ahead to the day when auxiliary sources of 
oil and gasoline may be needed to fuel the motorized economy, the 
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Bureau was well on its way toward the development of synthetic 
liquid fuels. With Congressional authorization, construction started 
on a laboratory at Bruceton, Pa., for research on the hydrogenation 
and gas synthesis processes of producing oil from coal, on a laboratory 
at Laramie, Wyo., to develop oil-shale distillation processes, and on 
a demonstration plant at Rifle, Colo., to provide for private industry 
a technical and economic prospectus on the possibilities of exploiting 
the country’s rich and immense oil-shale reserves. The Bureau 
engineers went abroad to obtain first-hand information on synthetic 
fuel operations at plants captured from the Germans. An oil-shale 
mine was opened in Colorado. 

Production at the Bureau’s five helium plants, which extract the 
world’s supply of this useful lightweight, nonflammable gas from 
natural gas, continued at approximately the same rate, for com- 
mercial demand increased sharply as direct war uses declined. Helium 
in Federal gas fields was conserved by increasing the proportion 
obtained from privately produced natural gas that is being piped to 
commercial markets, and reserves were augmented by injecting the 
surplus from this source into the subterranean vaults of the Govern- 
ment-owned Cliffside field for storage until needed. Bureau engineers 
developed another new use for helium, employing it to trace the under- 
eround movements of oil and gas. 

To aid industry in conserving irreplaceable equipment and expe- 
rienced manpower, the Bureau intensified its safety and security pro- 
grams. Accidents declined and output mounted as the coal-mining 
industry, demonstrating an increasing acceptance of the recommen- 
dations of the Federal inspectors, made innumerable safety improve- 
ments in the 3,400 coal mines visited during the year. Bureau en- 
gineers and safety instructors trained thousands of additional workers 
and officials in first-aid, mine rescue, and accident-prevention proce- 
dures. They assisted at major mine disasters and investigated mine 
accidents, explosions, and fires. Mine equipment and materials were 
tested for safety in the Bureau’s laboratories, where special investi- 
gations on safe equipment design also were continued for the Navy. 

Attesting to the whole-hearted cooperation of the mineral indus- 
tries in the Bureau’s wartime plant-security assignments, the record 
still was free of a single known case of sabotage when the mineral- 
production security program was terminated and the explosives con- 
trol program was curtailed at the close of the fiscal year. 

Thousands of chemical analyses and control tests were made on 
explosives and flammable gases, many for other Government agencies, 
and cooperative inspections were conducted with the Army, Navy, 
and State agencies on the storage of explosives. New explosives for 
mining and military use, and explosive devices captured from the 
ehemy were examined; and research was continued on the ignition of 
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gases and dusts by explosives. New schedules were prepared gov- 
erning the use of higher charges of unsheathed explosives and the 
testing of Diesel mine locomotives for use in the gas- and dust-laden 
atmospheres of coal mines. A method for determining detonator 
efficiency was developed, and an electronic chronoscope which meas- 
ures time intervals of a millionth of a second was invented and 
used in Bureau and military tests on explosives. 

To guide Bureau engineers and mine inspectors in preparing gas- 
and dust-control recommendations, some 19,000 mine-air and coal- 
dust samples were analyzed for explosion hazards. Advances were 
made in methods for determining atmospheric contaminants, and 
many respirators were tested for efficiency. 

As the chief source of economic and statistical information on 
minerals, the Bureau provided the basic facts on domestic and for- 
eign production, stocks, distribution, and consumption required by 
war agencies and industries to guide their programs. Toward the 
end of the year, these fact-finding and economic services were being 
revised to enable industry to meet many reconversion problems and 
to permit Government to determine policies in regard to potential 
utilization of surplus war plants, appraisal of postwar employment 
prospects in the mineral industries, and the use of mineral resources 
in proposed river-valley development projects. Facts on the causes 
and frequency of accidents in the mineral industries, also collected 
and analyzed by the Bureau, proved their worth in helping to keep 
accident rates within bounds under difficult war conditions. 

Demands from industry, war agencies, and the public for published 
information continued to increase, and the Bureau prepared and is- 
sued many bulletins, technical papers, handbooks, and other reports. 
A large number of other reports necessarily had to be issued on a 
confidential basis. However, under a rigid policy of economy, the 
number of copies printed and distributed was held to a minimum. 
The shortage of paper and difficulties of printing made it necessary 
to delay the publication for general use of other reports. It is hoped 
that the accumulation of all the valuable wartime information can 
be published and made available during the forthcoming year to 
service the minerals industries and the eae public in the recon- 
version period. 


FUTURE WORK 


War experience has indicated that the Nation’s known reserves of 
many minerals are inadequate to meet peak emergency demands. 
This fact emphasizes the need for advance preparation to strengthen 
the country’s domestic mineral position for any future crises. There 
is wide agreement that such preparation should include some provision 
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for national stock piles of strategic and critical materials, together 
with an exhaustive mineral exploration and metallurgical research 
program. Surplus war materials would provide the nucleus for a 
stock-piling program, and their storage would prevent a deflation of 
mineral prices that would be inevitable if they were dumped on the 
market. 

A comprehensive inventory of the Nation’s mineral resources is 
needed urgently. No accurate, or even reasonably correct, estimate 
of the location, extent, quality, and minability of the various ores in 
the United States and Alaska now exists. Neither are the ways and 
means of utilizing them fully known. Had this knowledge been avail- 
able when the war began, it would have saved time, money, and 
possibly lives. With the passage of the Strategic Minerals Act in 
1939, the Bureau of Mines was permitted to make a modest start on a 
mineral inventory but only a start. When the “day of infamy” 
occurred at Pearl Harbor, the objective necessarily was shifted to that 
of finding deposits that could be brought into production immediately. 
Time was of the essence and there was none to spare for the usual 
decided lag between exploration and production. Exasperating de- 
lays occurred, nevertheless, particularly where methods of mining and 
treating marginal deposits had not been tried out in advance, for pro- 
duction does not follow in all cases merely because high prices are 
offered for the contained metal in such deposits. 

A continuing program is proposed, therefore, which will include 
both exploration of reserves and investigation of mining and treating 
methods so that marginal deposits of strategic minerals can be an 
effective bulwark against any future emergency. Changing projected 
needs for a national emergency and continually advancing technical 
knowledge require a long-term program subject to constant revision 
so that plans for the development and treatment of large strategic 
reserves will be the best available and ready for use at once should the 
need arise. The Bureau is capable and willing to undertake such an 
assignment. | 

If the mining and metallurgical processes for low-grade and complex 
ores were developed and made available, some marginal deposits would 
come into economic production before another national emergency 
would be likely to occur, thus contributing to the well-being of industry 
and the national defense. Small operators interested in such deposits 
require help, particularly because they are unable to retain research 
staffs and operate laboratories and pilot plants as large corporations 
do. Not only technical assistance is required, but economic advice 
as well, encompassing marketing studies and analyses. The Bureau 
will continue to render such services to the best of its ability. 

The mineral industry has acquired many other problems as a result 
of the war. In the race against time to provide minerals for war, 
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much of the usual long-range development work has been deferred in 
existing mines. Some aid may also he required on such problems as 
acquiring new machinery or replacing old machinery, improving 
roads, and obtaining financial backing and skilled manpower. The 
Bureau will continue to assist as much as possible in accordance with 
the functions that have been delegated to it. 

The national security and the national economy are closely linked 
in all fields, but particularly so in the mineral industry. If the Nation 
is to be in any sense secure, it must have a healthy, thriving mineral 
industry. 

To insure the survival and maintenance of such a going industry, 
consideration must be given to its problems. Victory will abruptly 
wipe out the Government’s war procurement programs for minerals 
and metals and reduce the premium prices that had been paid for 
some of these products. Reconversion of war plants, modernizations 
and repairs for railroads and other heavy industries, and long-deferred 
demands for consumer goods undoubtedly will take up part of 
the slack for several years, but domestic producers will require 8 
permanent market and a stable price structure. Lest these be in- 
periled, careful consideration of the problems of international trade 
and the disposal of war stocks of metals and scrap will be necessary. 
The extractive industries must be assured of a helpful and stable 
national mineral policy if they are to prosper. 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 
EXPLORATION AND METALLURGICAL RESEARCH 


As the decisive campaigns of the war opened and the demand for 
raw materials necessary to the manufacture of arms and munitions 
increased, engineers of the Bureau of Mines intensified their quest for 
adequate sources of metals, and metallurgists redoubled their research 
on methods for utilizing the vast reserves of low-grade mineral deposits. 
Substantial progress was made in each field. 

During the fiscal year 1945, the engineers examined 850 mineral depos- 
its and conducted exploratory projects on 150 deposits in 36 States and 
Alaska. Meanwhile, the metallurgists solved problems of immediate 
importance in supplying critically needed materials for war together 
with some of longer-range significance. 

To the engineer in the field and the metallurgist in the laboratory, 
the approach differed but the objective was the same—more effective 
utilization of the mineral resources to the end that they might make 
the greatest possible contribution to the Nation’s economy and 

security. 
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In selecting deposits for exploration, restrictions upon the Bureau 
-equired that one of the following criteria apply in each case: 

1. Geologic, geophysical, or engineering evidence must indicate, in 
he judgment of the Bureau’s engineers, that the project has a possi- 
lity of making a substantial contribution to the national economy; or 

2. The project must show promise of making a direct contribution to 
he national security, such as the possibility of producing material for 
t Government stock pile; or 

3. The project must have been specifically authorized and directed 
y the Congress. 

Following exploration, samples from the mineral deposit were sub- 
nitted to the Bureau’s laboratories and pilot plants to determine 
shether the material could be treated commercially by known meth- 
ids. If not—and this frequently is true now that the “cream-skim- 
aing’’ period of mineral exploitation has reached its denouement in 
he United States—new processes of treatment were sought. In this 
aanner some low-grade mineral deposits become actual ore reserves. 

In the course of conducting hundreds of exploratory projects, the 
Jureau of Mines developed several useful new exploratory techniques. 
n & northern iron district, glacial drift as much as 90 feet in thickness 
verlies important deposits of magnetite iron ore. Because of numer- 
us boulders in this unconsolidated material, it was difficult to drill 
hrough to solid rock. A new technique was developed on the spot by 
he engineers. The method was to freeze the moisture in the gravel, 
n order to hold the boulders firm so that they could be drilled and 
ven permit the unconsolidated material to be cored. In one case, the 
enetration of 90 feet of such material—formerly requiring 2 weeks— 
vas accomplished by this method in 9 hours. 

From the beginning of the exploratory program, extensive use was 
nade of the bulldozer for trenching through overburden to expose 
re bodies at considerably less cost than the older hand methods. 
[renches that would have taken half a dozen men several weeks to 
li¢ with pick and-shovel were excavated in a few hours by a single 
yulldozer operator. 

By placing pressure and speed gages on hydraulic-feed diamond 
lrills and correlating the results with the type of rock and percentage 
if core recovery, the Bureau hopes to improve and perfect control of 
lrilling operations. 

Geophysical exploration methods are being more widely used and 
iseful new instruments are being perfected. For example, a sturdy, 
elf-leveling magnotometer has been developed which is sensitive 
ough for most purposes and which permits set-ups to be made and 
readings to be taken in about half the time needed with other instru- 
ments. 
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As mining problems also must be solved to obtain maximur ;>- 
duction of domestic mineral resources, the Bureau, at its Mes: 
Weather Testing Adit, developed a method of tamping bla-: b-> 
which has saved 25 percent in dynamite consumption at several ore- 
ating mines where the procedure was adopted. The Bureau cont...-. 
its work in developing new uses for the microseismic methuid « 
determining rock pressure. Two investigations in progress mar w - 
mately lead to the recovery of several million tons of high-grade o>. 
from mine pillars. 

In the field of metallurgical research, the Bureau’s Pacific Eve -- 
ment Station at Berkeley, Calif., during the war developed fi.:+» 
mental data for compounds involved in processes under studs 1 
other experiment stations and pilot plants, while the Rare and Prevs 4 
Metals Experiment Station at Reno, Nev., functioned primarcs & 
an analytical laboratory serving exploration projects for war num n- 


Iron, Steel, and Ferro-alleys 


Continuing its search for additional reserves of iron ore and anci.s7 
materials required for a record steel production, the Bureau of M.:~ 
explored by drilling, trenching, or tunneling 76 deposits in 27 Sta:- 
and Alaska. These included 32 iron, 16 fluorspar, 10 coal, 6 ma- 
ganese, 5 tungsten, 5 nickel, and 2 chromium deposits. In adu.te: 
some 450 deposits were examined by Bureau engineers. 

Important reserves of iron ore aggregating many millions of & = 
were indicated in Arizona, Utah, Alaska, New Jersey, New Ya 
Pennsylvania, Missouri, and Virginia. Studies made in Aistens 
offer promise that significant tonnages of usable ore may be recosen-. 
from the tailings of former operations. 

Results of pilot-plant and cooperative investigations on man cas~ 
during the year justify the prediction that the United States mar : 
considerably less dependent in the future upon foreign sourres of i: 
strategic metal. Tests conducted largely in cooperation with %- 
steel industry disclosed that the electrolytic manganese prwu~. 
in the Bureau’s pilot plant at Boulder City, Nev., has enough a;z - 
cations in industry to assure an adequate market for a plant of += 
cient size to attain low production costs. 

The Bureau completed tests on Three Kids manganese ore f>. 
southern Nevada and made detailed estimates of capital and open 
ing costs for a commercial plant capable of producing 4U tons of =: 
a day. Electrowinning campaigns also were carried out on sac; - 
of Ladd mine ore from California, carbonate nodule concentn'- 
from Chamberlain, S. Dak., and oxide ore from the Metais Rewr 
Company stock pile at Deming, N. Mex. Development of Carts 
mining and conical rolls separation for the Pierre mangan.fer~ 
shale near Chamberlain, S. Dak., on which considerable wura te 
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done during the year, promises a substantial reduction in production 
costs. This development, together with the successful electrowinning 
campaign on nodules at Boulder City, may eventually lead to the 
peacetime exploitation of the South Dakota deposit, the Nation’s 
largest manganese reserve, containing some 50 million tons of manga- 
nese in nodular form. Research continued on the production and 
study of alloys made with electrolytic manganese. At Salt Lake 
City, Utah, campaigns were carried out in the small dithionate 
leaching plant on manganese ores from Arizona, Nevada, and Utah. 
Construction and equipment installations progressed at the new 
ferro-alloys pilot plants at Rolla, Mo., and Redding, Calif., while 
plans were completed for a similar pilot plant at Raleigh, N.C. In- 
vestigations to be made at each pilot plant will seek methods for 
utilizing steel and ferro-alloy raw materials occurring in the vicinity. 
An electrolytic chromium pilot plant with a daily capacity of 100 
pounds of metal was brought into operation at Boulder City, Nev., 
treating Montana chromites. At Minneapolis, Minn., glomeration 
tests on mixtures of off-grade Montana chromite concentrates and 
Russian chromite fines yielded a satisfactory feed material for ferro- 
chromium furnaces. Cobalt concentrates produced at Salt Lake City 
from low-grade, complex, cobalt-copper-silver-gold ore of Idaho’s 
Blackbird district were treated successfully in a 5-pound-a-day elec- 
trolytic cobalt pilot plant installed during the year at Boulder City, 
Nev. Small-scale smelting tests on the production of nickel-iron 
from iron-chromium-nicke] ores of Oregon and Washington were con- 
tinued at Salt Lake City, and larger-scale tests are planned at the 
Northwest Electrodevelopment Laboratory at Albany, Oreg. Late 
in the year, laboratory tests on the extraction of vanadium and phos- 
phate from extgnsive deposits of Wyoming shale culminated with the 
installation and operation of a small pilot plant at Salt Lake City. 
Beneficiation tests were made on iron ores and sponge iron products 
in laboratories at Salt Lake City, Utah; Rolla, Mo.; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Tuscaloosa, Ala.; and College Park, Md. At Tuscaloosa, 
significant developments were made in the hydraulic classification 
and flotation of Alabama iron ores. Sponge iron produced in saggers 
at the Canton, Ohio, and Salisbury, N. C., pilot plants and in rotary 
kilns at the Laramie, Wyo., and Johnstown, Pa., pilot plants of the 
Bureau of Mines was used successfully in melting tests at several 
commercial steel and wrought-iron plants. Following laboratory 
tests at Salt Lake City, tonnage samples of Shasta, Calif., magnetite 
were magnetically separated and the high-grade concentrates were 
reduced at the Laramie pilot plant. It was planned to use this sponge 
iron in steel-making investigations at Redding, Calif. After magnetic 
separation tests at College Park disclosed that extremely high-grade 
concentrate could be made from magnetite ore occurring at Cran- 
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berry, N. C., a pilot mill was installed at the deposit to produce c= 
centrates for the Salisbury sponge iron pilot plant. The b= ~ 
quality sponge iron ever made in substantial amounts was obta:- 
from these concentrates. At Minneapolis, experiments were eve 
pleted on the Brassert bubble hearth-type of reduction with hyde 
and work was continued on shaft-furnace reduction of iron ore sz 
erules. At Salt Lake City, tests were continued on smeltirz « 
leaching methods of extracting iron and titania from the titan: {> - 
magnetites of Iron Mountain, Wyo. 

To ‘increase supplies of critically needed acid-grade fliesp 
commercial milling of material stock-piled by the Metals Keo 
Company was made possible by Bureau of Mines laboratory & 
pilot-plant flotation tests at College Park on Spanish fluorspar of == 
metallurgical grade and at Rolla on similar Mexican and dun~ 
material. 

Nonferrous Minerals ' 

In the field of the nonferrous minerals—lead, zinc, copper. tin. 2” 
the various pegmatites—the Bureau of Mines simultaneously ca~ 
on a far-reaching exploratory program, a broad research and det-.---: 
ment plan, and a major drainage project. { 

The exploration of 28 lead and zine deposits in 12 States ds! ~ - 
large reserves in Illinois, Idaho, Nevada, Kansas, and Oklab-~- 
Bureau engineers also examined 130 additional deposits dunrz *' 
fiscal year. 

Despite shattered, caving ground and heavy inflows of water «> - 
retarded progress, the Leadville tunnel in Lake County, Cole... s - 
advanced 4,800 feet or nearly a mile in the fiscal vear 1945. bavs : 
the total advance to 6,600 fect. This tunnel project, undertaker °° 
the direction of the Congress, was designed to prowide perma: 
drainage for 84 mines which have been flooded and idle «nee 
The purpose was to make available, upon its completion, an e~' —s 
4 million tons of zinc, lead, and manganese ores, and mvise ° 
formerly productive Leadville district. 

A major low-grade copper deposit was confirmed in Pima Cor: 
Ariz., and another deposit of considerable promise was delineat-+ 
Coconino County, Ariz., as the Bureau of Mines earned out 1% - 
ploratory projects for copper in 9 States. Another S45 dae 
were examined by Bureau engineers. Private interests are cond 27 ~ 
further exploratory work on the Pima County deposit. 

Meanwhile, considerable beneficiation work was done on om~ 
copper, lead, and zine at Salt Lake City, Utah; Rolla, Mo, as: 
College Park, Md. <A pilot plant for reduction of zine with meio 
eas was completed at Rolla and breaking-in operations wer ~~ 
ducted. Cooperative investigations were continued with a -* 
mercial firm on improvements in the smelting of lead and z:n¢ 
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A lode deposit of tin on the Seward Peninsula of Alaska, which has 
greater potentialities than any other known domestic source of tin, 
was tested through diamond drilling by the Bureau of Mines. Anoth- 
er tin deposit was explored in California. 

Two mercury deposits, both in California, also were diamond-drilled 
by the Bureau. One of these, in Napa County, is estimated to contain 
10,000 flasks of recoverable mercury sealed in low-grade ore reserves. 
six other mercury deposits were examined by Bureau engineers. 

Six investigations in as many States were conducted on pegmatites 
chat yield feldspar, mica, beryl, tantalum, and lithium minerals. 
The principal objective of this work, which included explorations of 
nany separate deposits, was to stimulate production of the strategic 
nica used in radio sets and aviation spark plugs. Forty-eight 
idditional deposits of mica were examined. A flotation flow sheet 
jeveloped several years ago in the Bureau’s laboratories at College 
Park, Md., and Tuscaloosa, Ala., made possible the erection and suc- 
cessful operation of a 750-ton-a-day mill at Kona, N. C., to supply 
eldspar of the grade and in the amount needed. 


Nonmetallic Minerals 


Anticipating a major postwar demand for the commodities made 
rom nonmetallic minerals—including building materials, insulating 
sroducts, fertilizers, paints, pigments, and inorganic compounds—the 
Bureau of Mines explored 12 deposits in 11 widely-scattered States and 
Alaska. These included sillimanite, potash, optical calcite, and 
isbestos deposits, together with 2 barite and 6 corundum deposits. 

Georgia’s and South Carolina’s huge deposits of sillimanite, a 
material used in the manufacture of refractory brick for high- 
temperature furnaces and spark plugs, hold promise of national 
self-sufficiency in this commodity, which the United States heretofore 
has largely imported. Ma£neral-dressing investigations at College 
Park and Tuscaloosa developed a procedure for grading sillimanite up 
from 20 to 98 percent purity with high recovery, and tests at the 
Electrotechnical Laboratory at Norris, Tenn., indicated that silli- 
manite concentrate can be substituted for scarce kyanite in refractory 
brick. 

Approximately 50 deposits of nonmetallic minerals were examined 
by Bureau engineers. Their minerals include silica, oil shale, quartz 
crystals, kyanite, pearlite, pumice, talc, pyrophyllite, bentonite, and 
vermiculite. 

Light Metals 

Fortunately, the supply position of the United States improved 
during 1945 in the light metals—aluminum, magnesium, and their 
alloys. Hence, it was necessary to mine and use only a small portion 
of the reserves of bauxite—estimated to total 90 million tons of all 
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grades—indicated by large-scale exploration by the Bureau of Mines 
in Alabama and Arkansas. 

Work continued at several laboratories and pilot plants on the 
extraction of alumina from low-grade bauxites, clays, and alunite, with 
particular emphasis on assisting in operation problems at Government- 
owned, semicommercial alumina plants. At Bauxite, Ark., construc- 
tion of a pilot bauxite mill was completed, and breaking-in operations 
were started. At Rolla, Mo., laboratory beneficiation studies were 
made on bauxites to be treated in the mill. At College Park, Md., 
progress was made on the recovery of magnesium and aluminum from 
drosses, powders, and dust. Air tabling of magnesium sawdust 
recovered magnesium metal of suitable purity and particle size for 
reduction of titanium. 

Significant advancements were made in the development of a new 
commercial metal, ductile titanium. This project was transferred 
from Salt Lake City, Utah, to Boulder City, Nev., where a production 
rate of approximately 100 pounds of metal a week was attained. A 
project was begun at the Albany, Oreg., Electrodevelopment Labora- 
tory on the reduction of zircon, which is present in Oregon beach 
sands. As both titanium and zirconium are reduced with magnesium, 
their production might offer a post-war outlet for magnesium metal. 
The Albany laboratory will continue development work on the 
catbothermic magnesium reduction process, which had been studied at 
Pullman, Wash., and in cooperation with the Ford Motor Co. at 
Dearborn, Mich. 


COAL AND COAL PRODUCTS 


To combat the problem of solid fuel shortages which persisted in 
1945, the Bureau of Mines promoted methods for more thorough 
mining of coal, improved preparation and upgrading of coal for 
specialized uses, and secured better utilization of coal and coal 
products in industrial establishments and homes. 

In conjunction with its well-known fuel services, the Bureau 
analyzed more than 20,000 samples of various fuels during the year 
in its laboratories. This work helped maintain fuel efficiency at 
Army and Navy installations, helped keep war industries operating 
at full capacity, aided Federal coal-mine inspectors in preventing 
coal-dust explosions, guided Government fuel-purchasing agents, and 
assisted the coal exploration and research work of the Bureau. Main- 
taining its consulting service for Government agencies in the purchase 
and utilization of fuels and fuel-burning equipment, the Bureau 
saved thousands of tons of coal by recommending changes in the 
operation of equipment at many Army camps, eliminated difficulties 
that prevented continuous boiler operation at two Navy land sta- 
tions, chose fuele for new Veterans’ Administration projects, and 
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made scores of fuel-efficiency and equipment-acceptance tests. Fed- 
eral boiler plants, including those at all Army posts, were safeguarded 
against boiler-scale corrosion and caustic embrittlement by the 
Bureau’s feed-water conditioning service, and studies of corrosion in 
condensate return lines resulted in better protection for $300,000,000 
worth of steel equipment. 

Thousands of volunteers were enlisted in a Nation-wide fuel 
efficiency program aimed at saving 29 million tons of coal a year and 
proportionate economies in the commercial and industrial use of 
other types of fuel and energy. More than 13,000 plants and estab- 

lishments pledged cooperation as a network of some 20,000 engineers 
and fuel experts—virtually all serving without pay—carried the cam- 
paign directly to commercial, industrial, and institutional fuel con- 
sumers. Thousands of copies of publications incorporating up-to-date 
information on such subjects as coal storage and use were made 
available to industry. 

- Also directed at fuel-shortage problems, Bureau studies resulted 
in the establishment at Philadelphia of a packaged-fuel plant for 
converting 150,000 tons of surplus anthracite fines into a more con- 
venient fuel and in the blending of anthracite fines with bituminous 
coal for stoker use. 


Coal Mining and Exploration 


Cooperating with anthracite producers, the Bureau studied prob- 
lems of mine flood prevention and better methods of mining the thin, 
steeply pitching beds that constitute a large part of remaining 
reserves. Determinations were made on the economic limitations of 
light equipment for stripping coal from outcrops in mountainous 
areas. Coal fields of the West, South, and East were explored for 
minable reserves of coking coals, and the Pacific Northwest was 
scoured for adequate fuel supplies to relieve an acute shortage in 
that area. Laboratory petrographic examinations and coking tests 
were made on more than 150 coals of the United States, Chile, and 
China, and methods of increasing the production of Chilean coals 
were investigated. 


Gas- and Dust-Explosion Research 


_ Toreduce explosion hazards in coal mines and many types of plants, 
-ests were made on industrial powders, dust, and vapor-air mixtures. 
Recommendations and safety codes were formulated for plants pro- 
lucing explosive materials and dust, and specifications for conductive 
footwear and flooring materials were developed to lessen hazards of 
2xplosions from static electricity. Conditions permitting the safe use 
of larger charges of explosives in coal mines were determined by tests. 
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Coal Preparation and Storage 


To augment diminishing reserves of high-rank coking coals and to 
up-grade marginal and lower-rank coals, studies were made on pre- 
paratory treatments to reduce sulfur and ash in coking coals and on the 
salvaging of refuse coal at points of origin. The distribution of sulfur 
in the coking coals of Greene County, Pa., was determined, and con- 
centrating tables were found effective for recovering coke breeze from 
dumps. Two Alabama companies based designs for coal-preparation 
plants on washability data provided by the Bureau. Laboratory 
studies were made on the storage properties of about 35 coals. 


Coal Combustion 


Keeping pace with new developments in order to improve its 
service to industry, the Bureau of Mines became the first in the 
United States to employ the electron microscope for determining the 
surface area and size distribution of powdered coal. Needed informa- 
tion was provided on the burning characteristics of war-emergency 
fuels, including some produced by new processes. The Bureau 
developed apparatus to measure the thermal conductivity of coal-ash 
slags, permitting the study of slag deposits on boiler tubes from melted 
coal ash to provide the data required for improving the design and 
operating efficiency of boiler furnaces. Fundamental data were 
obtained in a study of more than 200 ash analyses, and studies of 
slagging and atmospheric conditions around furnace walls demon- 
strated one cause of tube failure and lessened boiler “‘outage,’’ or time 
lost in maintenance and repairs. 


Coking and Gasification Studies 


Progress was made on two processes which offer promise of a cheap 
source of materials for a multitude of purposes. In the first, carbon 
monoxide of relatively high purity was produced by burning pitch 
coke or petroleum coke with oxygen. In the second, the Nation’s 
immense reserves of lignite were brought closer to industrial use 
through the successful testing of a large retort for producing carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen from lignite by gasification. Evaluation of 
the gas- and coke-making properties of coals from newly developed 
fields greatly benefitted the coke and gas industries. Greater pro- 
duction and a more uniform grade product were obtained without 
increased capital or labor costs at several coke plants using the Bureau’s 
data on coal bulk-density control, and others receiving direct technical 
assistance also reported higher operating efficiencies and increased 
outputs. 

Synthetic Liquid Fuels 

Major strides were made in the fiscal year 1945 toward the objec- 

tives set forth by the Congress in. the Synthetic Liquid Fuels Act 
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(Public Law 290), which commissioned the Bureau of Mines to 
undertake a 5-year, $30,000,000 research and development program 
-o demonstrate and to provide private industry with the “know how”’ 
or making synthetic fuels from American coals and oil shales. 

With sites chosen and construction under way at the end of the year 
mn three of the four major installations required, research also was in 
rogress in temporary laboratories. Buildings were being erected 
ind equipment installed for a coal research and development labora- 
ory at Bruceton, Pa., an oil-shale demonstration plant near Rifle, 
4olo., and an oil-shale research and development laboratory at 
aramie, Wyo. The announcement of the location of the fourth and 
inal installation—a demonstration plant for the production of oil 
ind gasoline from coal by the hydrogenation and gas synthesis proc- 
sses—was expected shortly, for detailed information already had 
een collected and analyzed on 206 proposed sites, in 21 States, in- 
luding several war plants suitable for conversion. This demonstra- 
ion plant, which will produce 200 barrels of oil a day by each process 
s compared to 1 to 2 barrels a day from the preliminary pilot 
lants, will be designed to incorporate new German developments and 
leas obtained in a study made during the year of captured documents 
nd synthetic fuel plants. 

At nearby Pittsburgh, a staff of more than 100 persons who will 
perate the Bruceton, Pa., laboratory is now engaged in fundamental 
esearch, process development, and engineering design. Progress has 
een made in developing an internally cooled converter designed to 
educe the steel requirements for each production unit to one-fifth or 
ven one-tenth of that required in the present European equipment. 
‘he effects of variables such as catalyst, temperature, and contact 
ime on the primary liquefaction of coal by hydrogenation have been 
tudied, and the experimental hydrogenation unit has been operated 
na Bureau-developed process for the production of fuel oil from coal. 

At Laramie, Wyo., research also was conducted in temporary 
uarters to obtain fundamental data needed for the design of experi- 
1ental and demonstration plants for producing marketable products 
rom oil shale. Among the investigations begun was the so-called 
hermal solution method in which the oil shale is heated to moderate 
emperatures (400° C.) in the presence of a solvent such as shale oil 
nd then extracted with a more volatile solvent. 

At Rifle, Colo., construction on the demonstration plant, roads, 
tilities, and housing was in progress at the close of the fiscal year. 
‘he processing section of the plant was designed to have retorts of 
averal types, handling 25 to 100 tons of shale each per day, as 
rell as equipment for refining the shale oil to produce salable prod- 
cts. A mine was opened which will provide up to 200 tons of shale 
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daily for the retorts, develop low-cost methods of mining oil shale, and 
demonstrate the costs of mining on a large scale. 


PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS 


To offset in some measure the immense withdrawals from the Na- 
tion’s oil reserves during the war, the Bureau of Mines has stressed a 
three-phase program of. conservation and better utilization, the ob- 
jectives being to increase primary recovery of oil through more 
efficient utilization of the energy impounded with the oil in the native 
reservoir, to stimulate secondary recovery of oil from old fields, and 
to enhance the use of crude oils containing sulfur compounds which 
the refiners regard as undesirable. Unaltered by the weakening of 
enemy resistance, these are basic, long-range objectives in the field 
of petroleum and natural gas, and the Bureau’s research toward their 
attainment will be continued. 

In 1945, studies of primary methods of crude-oil extraction were 
intensified in the California, Rocky Mountain, and Gulf Coast fields 
with particular emphasis upon the gas-condensate reservoirs of the 
latter region. Engineering analyses of reservoir data were made 
for the operators and Government agencies concerned with three 
gas-condensate fields, each with multiple-zone production. Flow 
characteristics and other properties of the fluids from two of the 
reservoirs were determined on the spot in a specially designed mobile 
pilot plant, and fluids from the third reservoir were collected for 
subsequent laboratory analysis. In a study of reservoir conditions 
in Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1 at Elk Hills, Calif., the Bureau 
performed service for the Navy and unit operators by analyzing more 
than 600 samples of unconsolidated cores and by determining gas- 
liberation and shrinkage data as well as other physical characteris- 
tics of the reservoir oils. 

In Oklahoma’s West Edmond field, a technique of diamond coring 
was introduced which has wide application in other fields where the 
use of steel bits causes low core recoveries. 

The internal corrosion of tubing and wellhead equipment in fields 
where high pressures and temperatures exist has become a serious 
menace to life and property. Laboratory corrosion tests conducted 
by the Bureau under controlled conditions simulating those found 
in field practice indicated the probable corrosive effects of carbon 
dioxide and organic acids and disclosed the protective values of differ- 
ent chemical inhibitors. 

Extending their rescarch on stimulative methods of secondary 
recovery in fields long past their peak of production, Bureau engi- 
neers prepared reports on such operations in Illinois and the Appa- 
lachian region and on the history of water-flooding operations in 
Kansas. New techniques were developed in the water and core 
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laboratories which aided greatly in the interpretation of field data. 

Contamination of oil-field cores by ‘“‘oil-base’’ muds was studied in- 

tensively. A pilot-plant process yielding a 90-percent recovery 

yf microcrystalline wax distillate from tank-bottom settlings was 
Jeveloped successfully after many technical operating difficulties 
vere overcome. 

Wartime petroleum chemistry and refining research of the Bureau 
f Mines—involving superfractionation, hydrocarbon analysis, and 
mgine testing of fuels—was channeled toward the maximum utili- 
‘ation of the less desirable domestic crude ous in aviation and other 
uels. To this end, a comprehensive investigation was undertaken 
ipon sulfur-bearing oils. Postwar developments will demand in- 
reased knowledge of the composition of petroleum, and the Bureau’s 
vartime studies of aviation fuels will form the groundwork for re- 
earch programs to obtain accurate information on the hydrocarbon 
omposition and properties of distillates from all types of crude oils. 
Juring the year, 32 special restricted reports containing some 600 
ages upon several phases of the aviation-fuel work were made avail- 
ible to refiners and members of technical committees. Many of 
hese data will be applicable to postwar refining of aviation, motor, 
ind Diesel fuels. : 

Precise values of certain fundamental thermodynamic constants 
vere determined on 11 different pure hydrocarbons, heats of combus- 
ion were ascertained on blended fuels proposed for use in the latest 
ypes of aviation engines, and preliminary work was done on lead 
etraethyl. The completion of a hydrogen liquefaction plant permit- 
ed the extension of low-temperature research to 435° below zero 
Fahrenheit). 

HELIUM 

Direct war uses of helium—a lightweight, nonflammable gas pro- 
luced solely by the Bureau of Mines—declined somewhat in 1945, but 
‘ommercial demand increased some 65 percent and other war-sup- 
orting uses also increased, permitting production to continue at 
‘pproximately the same rate as last year. 

The Bureau’s helium plant at Otis, Kans., was awarded the Army 
ind Navy “E”’ for outstanding production, and the plants at Amarillo 
ind Exell, Tex., each received a star for their Army and Navy “E”’ 
lags. 

To conserve helium for future use, the Bureau established a gigantic 
inderground cache by injecting all produced in excess of military and 
ndustrial needs into the Government-owned Cliffside gas field. This 
ielium was extracted from natural gas being delivered by private 
roducers to domestic and commercial markets and otherwise would 
ave been lost. Helium in Government-owned fields also was con- 
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served by increasing the proportion taken from privately owned 
natural gas. 

Now used as a tracer gas in underground oil and gas reservoirs to 
determine flow conditions, helium has provided the petroleum industry 
with a new and important tool. Bureau engineers introduced this 
technique in the Elk Hills Naval Petroleum Reserve with signal 
success. Many other industrial applications of helium have been 
developed to supplement its principal employment in the inflation of 
lighter-than-air craft. The Bureau of Mines, with its present facib- 
ties, stands ready to meet the demand occasioned by these and by 
other new uses still in the development stage. © 


EXPLOSIVES RESEARCH 


Fostering the protection of life and property, the Bureau of Mines 

made many special investigations for industry and the armed forces 
on the safe manufacture and handling of explosives and explosive 
materials. In the course of these studies, the Bureau’s technicians 
made more than 400 chemical analyses, 2,700 gallery tests, and 2,000 
other control tests. 
_ Research on the explosive properties of important combustible 
liquids and gases, such as high-octane gasoline and materials for 
synthetic rubber, enabled the Bureau to develop methods for pre- 
venting explosions. Inert atmospheres, for example, were used in 
loading incendiary war materials. 

An investigation of the numerous acetylene generator explosions 
in shipyards, which was undertaken at the request of the War Produc- 
tion Board, disclosed that inferior carbide and improper generator 
operation caused a number of these disasters. 

Following an extensive investigation of a disastrous fire which 
broke out when a storage tank containing liquefied natural gas 
failed at Cleveland, Ohio, on October 20, 1944, the Bureau of Mines 
prepared detailed recommendations for preventing the recurrence of 
such disasters, 

To avoid fires and explosions caused by sparks and arcs from bare 
electric trolley wires in gassy and dusty coal mines, the Bureau 
encouraged the development of Diesel mine locomotives by pre 
paring a schedule of permissible requirements for such locomotives. 

To assist mines in meeting increased demands for coal, the Bureau 
determined the conditions under which the permissible charge of 
explosives may be increased from 1.5 to 3 pounds. A new schedule 
also was published which set forth the conditions under which permis- 
sible blasting devices can be fired without stemming. Sheathed 
explosives reduce or prevent fires and explosions caused by blasting 
in coal mines, but sheaths may increase toxic gas emissions under 
certain conditions and these are being studied. Hazards associated 
with the use of liquid-oxygen explosives also were being evaluated. 
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New equipment for testing explosives and detonators was intervals 
including an electronic chronoscope that will measure time invented, 
of a millionth of a second. Five more explosives were added to the 
list of permissible explosives, which now includes 178. 

Cooperating with the War and Navy Departments, the Burean 
determined experimentally hazards involved in the handling and 
storage of military explosives and incendiary materials, and a member 
of the Bureau’s staff served as chairman of the Army-Navy-Bureau of 
Mines Board on the Storage of Smokeless Powder. A related study is 
n progress on the hazards associated with static sparks. 


SAFETY, PLANT PROTECTION, AND HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


An acute need for increasing war production in the mineral industries 
lespite manpower and equipment shortages lent added significance to 
the safety and security programs of the Bureau of Mines in the fiscal 
rear 1945. 

Under these programs, the Bureau performed a multiplicity of 
ervices—virtually all devoted basically to the conservation of essential 
nanpower and equipment in these industries. These services included 
iafety education, accident-prevention training, accident investi- 
vations, material and equipment tests, coal-mine inspections and 
‘eports, prevention of sabotage with the cooperation of the armed 
orces, explosives control, and field and laboratory studies on the 
yecurrence of gases, dust, temperatures, and one conditions affecting 
che health of mine workers. 

The influence of the Bureau’s safety programs upon the accident 
ecords of the mineral industries cannot be measured with exactitude, 
wut it is significant that coal-mine fatality rates declined to the low- 
st point in the Nation’s history. 

Fewer American mine workers lost their lives for each million tons 
coal produced in 1944 than in any other year on record. Despite 
lumerous unfavorable safety factors incident to a war economy, 
neluding the necessity for producing a maximum quantity of coal, 
detween 150 and 200 lives were saved in coal mines as compared 
vith the previeus year. The fatality rate for the first 6 months of 
1945 likewise shows a heavy reduction over the same period in 1944. 
in fact, nearly 4,000 coal miners are alive today who might have 
erished during the last 3% war years had coal-mine fatality rates 
‘emained at the levels of World War I. 


Safety Work 


The safety educational and investigative field work of the Bureau 
of Mines, an invaluable service to industry for more than 3 dec- 
ades, is correlated and directed by the supervising engineers of the 
eight districts into which the country has been divided. These men, 
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veterans of many years experience in industrial safety work, also 
administered coal-mine inspection, explosives control, and mineral- 
production security activities within their respective districts. 

During the fiscal year 1945, the Bureau’s safety engineers and in- 
structors trained more than 18,000 employees of mining and allied 
industries in first-aid and mine rescue procedures, increasing to more 
than 1,600,000 the total number of persons given these courses since 
the establishment of the Bureau in 1910. These men also assisted in 
conducting 22 first-aid contests in five States. About 1,200 workers 
and officials in the mineral industries completed Bureau courses in 
accident prevention, and ee the same number received 
partial training. 

In this safety-education program, the Bureau utilized extensively 
motion pictures, slides, demonstrations, and similar visual educational 
methods. Sound motion pictures were exhibited 231 times at safety 
meetings, and Bureau representatives attended and addressed 494 
safety meetings in 29 States. 

At virtually all major mine disasters occurring during the year, 
Bureau personnel assisted in the rescue and recovery operations which 
usually are arduous and dangerous in character. The aid thus ren- 
dered often enabled the mines concerned to resume production at 
relatively earlier dates. In all, Bureau engineers investigated 31 mine 
explosions in 31 States, 52 mine fires in 20 States, and 132 miscella- 
neous accidents in 30 States. 

Following investigations in which 1,327 explosion tests were made, 
the Bureau gave its official sanction and approval to 26 units of electr- 
cal equipment designed for safe operation in gassy mines. Special 
investigations were continued on the design of safety equipment for 
naval use. 

Had such services as first-aid and mine rescue instruction, accident- 
prevention training, accident investigation, disaster recovery work, 
equipment tests, and safety research been available from private 
sources, it is estimated that they would have cost the mineral indus- 
tries considerably more than $1,000,000 during the year. Such 
services could not be provided, however, by any means other than 8 
similar national organization. 


Coal-Mine Inspection 


In the fiscal year 1945, Bureau of Mines representatives made 3,163 
inspections and reports on coal mines producing approximately 91 
percent of the Nation’s total annual output. The reports on these 
safety surveys, most of which were reinspections, demonstrated aa 
increasing acceptance of the Federal safety recommendations by the 
coal-mining industry, for hundreds of proposed improvements had 
been made in the mines since the previous inspections. 
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Virtually all of the mines in the United States employing 25 or more 
men now have been inspected at least once, and many have been 
examined several times. Greater attention was given last year to 
mines employing fewer than 25 men, more than 100 such mines 
being inspected. In accordance with an order from the Secretary of 
the Interior on July 1, 1944, the Bureau of Mines assumed respon- 
ibility for safety inspections of mining operations on the public 
jomain, Indian lands, and other Government-lease operations for- 
nerly inspected by the Geological Survey. Many of these are small 
nines which ordinarily would not be inspected by the Bureau. 

Federal coal-mine inspection has a definite dollar value to the 
ndustry, for accident reductions actually attained resulted in a money 
iaving to the industry, considerably in excess of the hypothetical cost 
stimates. 

Fatal and nonfatal accidents in the Nation’s coal mines were re- 
luced approximately 11 percent in 1944 as compared with 1943. On 
he usual basis for computing direct and indirect accident costs, this 
eduction represents a saving of upward of $6,000,000 to the industry. 
Jnquestionably the mines of the country are in a much safer condi- 
jon today than they were before the advent of the Federal inspection 
rogram, and this program has been a large factor in bringing this 
ondition about. The program also has influenced some States to 
nodify their mining laws to parallel in part the Bureau’s inspection 
tandards. 

Antisabotage 


When activities under the mineral-production security program of 
he Bureau of Mines were ended officially on June 30, 1945, the World 
Var II record of the Nation’s mineral industries remained unblemished 
y a single known case of sabotage. In the absence of any subversive | 
icts—and even a few might have seriously crippled the war program— _ 
t obviously is difficult to assess the extent to which the Bureau’s 
tivities are responsible for their prevention, but is believed to be 
ippreciable. Cooperating closely with the Internal Security Division 
if the Office of the Provost Marshal General, the Bureau’s engineers 
nade surveys during the year at 36 facilities not formerly inspected, 
hus increasing to 2,911 the total number of mines, mills, smelters, 
ind refineries inspected during the life of this program. Recurring 
nspections made at intervals of 90 days at the more important 
acilities totaled 395 for the year, or a total of 1,598 reinspections 
luring the past 3 years. 

Security inspections at coal mines were discontinued at the end of 
hine 1944, permitting the reduction of field engineers engaged in this 
york to 16. The defeat of Germany made further curtailments 
ossible, and the working agreement between the Bureau of Mines 
and the War Department was terminated in May 1945. 
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Explosives Regulation 


At the direction of the Congress, the Bureau of Mines maintamed 
close surveillance over the millions of pounds of nonmilitary explosives 
used during the year by American industries to make certain that 
none fell into subversive hands. 

The Federal Explosives Act was administered through an organizs- 
tion of some 3,900 cooperating licensing agents serving without pay, at 
least 1 being designated in nearly every county of the United States 
for the convenience of applicants. In the fiscal year 1945, approu- 
mately 90,000 licenses were issued to individuals and firms requiring 
explosives, which increased the total number of licenses approved 
during the war to about 760,000, including reissuances. 

Since the work was undertaken, the Bureau has found it necessary 
to revoke only 56 licenses, indicating that compliance has been 
obtained with a minimum of interference with business and industry. 
Most of the violations resulted from ignorance of the Federal require 
ments, and 14 of the revoked licenses have been restored upon request 
and assurances by the licensees that they would in the future comply 
with the act and regulations. 

During the year, Bureau investigators inspected or reinspected 
more than 16,000 explosives magazines and submitted reports on each 
to the Washington office. In consequence, more than 7,500 letters of 
instruction or recommendation on safe practices were transmitted to 
licensees, and the replies indicated that 5,188 explosives magazines 
were improved to comply with minimum standards of construction 
and locking to minimize thefts. 

Explosives control funds were reduced substantially at the end of 
the war, and early termination of this work was anticipated. 


Health Work 


Two broad objectives in the Bureau’s over-all program—accident 
prevention and better working conditions in the mineral industries— 
were furthered materially by the analysis of numerous gas and dust 
samples, improvement of procedures for determining atmospheric 
contaminants, inspections of unhygienic conditions with recommenda- 
tions for control measures, approval testing of respiratory protective 
devices, and determination of toxic gases produced by decom position 
of cable insulation and plastic materials used in electrical equipment. 

Approximately 19,000 samples of gas and dust were analyzed, guid- 
ing Bureau technicians in preparing recommendations to curb explo- 
sion and health hazards in mines, aiding in the control and extinguish- 
ment of mine fires, and determining places in mines where dangerous 
quantities of methane were being released, where ventilation was in- 
adequate, and where injurious concentrations of harmful gases and 
dusts were present. The results also were helpful in evaluating hazards 
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associated with noxious gases in tunnels and military establishments, 
exhaust gases from Diesel locomotives, and rock-dusting materials. 

Owing to the importance of the analyses of gas and dust samples in 
evaluating hazardous conditions, studies were continued to improve 
the various analytical procedures used for determining atmospheric 
contaminants. Definite advances were made in methods for collecting 
and indicating the concentration of dust and other injurious contamin- 
ants in the air. 

Dust studies were made in more than 50 anthracite and bituminous- 
oal mines, and encouraging results have been obtained in the control 
f coal dust through better utilization of water to allay it and more 
ficient ventilation to dilute it to concentrations that are not harmful. 
Direct assistance was given in numerous instances in the installation 
4 control measures, and indirect assistance was given by training 
nine personnel in dust collection and analysis techniques and by 
yroviding information on the effects and control of harmful substances. 
spections were made of change houses at both anthracite and 
yituminous-coal mines, and information will be published on the con- 
itruction and operation of best types. 

Approval testing of respirators was continued, and information on 
heir proper use and maintenance was disseminated. A new approval 
chedule for nonemergency gas respirators was issued. 

Observations were continued on the use of Diesel locomotives, tests 
yelng made in tunnels and roundhouses. 

Confidential studies were conducted for the Navy Department’s 
3ureau of Ships on the performance of various gas-indicating instru- 
nents and on the nature of the gaseous decomposition products of 
lectric cable insulation and of thermosetting synthetic resins. This 
oformation will be of value in combating hazards in the mineral 
ndustries when these materials receive industrial application. 


ECONOMICS OF MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


The reduced military requirements for many metals and minerals 
nd the gradual relaxation of restrictions on civilian uses subsequent 
0 victory in Europe brought about various revisions in the economics 
nd statistics services of the Bureau of Mines at the close of the fiscal 
ear. These services which had provided invaluable information on 
roduction, stocks, distribution, and consumption of minerals for the 
uidance of industry and Government during the war were modified 
0 meet the needs of the reconversion period. A host of new prob- 
ems demanding immediate attention required a slight expansion of 
his fact-finding program. 

The war had clearly demonstrated the need for importation of 
ninerals not available in adequate quantities from domestic sources, 
mpelling the Bureau to give more consideration to foreign supply 
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and to the conservational aspects of mineral utilization. In addition 
the disposition of immense quantities of scrap metal, the need for 
national stock piles of strategic and critical materials, and similar 
controversial but vital problems arose. The Bureau of Mines in- 
mediately began the collection, interpretation, and dissemination of 
the up-to-date, accurate information necessary for a solution of 
these problems. 

In mobilizing for effective action, the Bureau did not overlook 
other postwar problems of mineral supply and development. Market- 
ing studies and other types of economic analysis as well as basic fact- 
finding are required by industry to meet reconversion questions and 
by Government to determine sound policies for utilization of surplus 
war plants, to appraise postwar prospects for employment in the 
mineral industries, and to plan for the wide use of mineral resources in 
river-valley projects. The mounting costs of mineral production 
require careful study of the effects of taxation, transportation, wages, 
and other cost factors on the conservational use of mineral resources. 
Although the Bureau was insufficiently staffed for work of this kind, 
the program was initiated pending the anticipated granting of in- 
creased appropriations by the Congress for these studies. 


Metals 


During the fiscal year 1945, the peak was passed in the wartime 
effort to obtain a balance between mineral supplies and requirements. 
Plans for a smooth and orderly transition from war to peacetime 
activities in the metal industry began to take shape in a period 
which began shortly after the successful Allied landing on the Nor- 
mandy coast. 

Originally organized to meet growing industrial and governmental 
needs for factual information on the status of nearly all metals, the 
metal-reporting service of the Bureau of Mines was broadened during 
the early phases of the war to provide more frequently and in greater 
detail the basic data required by war agencies to direct and control 
distribution for military and essential civilian products. Now, in 
addition to the extensive series of confidential and published reports, 
numerous special studies were made for use in stock-pile planning, 
surplus industrial property disposal, standard commodity classifi- 
cation, and other programs of various agencies. 

Victories in the military campaigns permitted a broad relaxation 
of censorship rules at about midyear. In view of the great number 
of requests for economic and statistical data which were received, 
indicating a growing conciousness by industry of the need for authon- 
tative, factual information for guidance in the reconversion and post- 
war period, the Bureau made preparations to revise various metal 
canvasses which it has regularly conducted so as to include the 
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desirable features of those carried out by war agencies in order that 
continuity would not be interrupted when the emergency agencies 
were disbanded. 

Nonmetallics 


Supplementing its regular annual and other periodic statistical 
reports in the highly diversified field of nonmetallic minerals, the 
Bureau of Mines prepared for the war agencies special monthly or 
quarterly canvasses on minerals of noteworthy military importance 
and provided the answers to inquiries on current supply situation, 
new developments and uses, and various other factors associated 
with the industries. 

To make this service possible, the Bureau’s extensive information 
files on the nonmetallics were augmented with several thousand items 
of current data. Furthermore, field trips were made to areas where 
supply problems demanded attention with respect to such war min- 
erals as asbestos, barite, graphite, and magnesite. For the third 
year, the Bureau prepared monthly and confidential series entitled 
“Mineral Trade Notes” and comprising abstracts of consular and 
other reports primarily on foreign mineral developments, for use of 
various war agencies. 

Special reports were written on such critical minerals as optical 
crystals, graphite, corundum, and phosphate rock. A comprehensive 
survey was prepared covering international trade in all nonmetallics, 
and a 33-year history of the chemical raw material and fertilizer in- 
dustries was issued. General reviews were compiled for the technical 
press of all major developments in the broad and complex field of 
nonmetallic minerals. 


Petroleum and Natural Gas 


During the war, much of the information normally published by the 
Bureau of Mines on the production and demand for crude petroleum, 
natural gas, and their products was available for confidential use by 
Government agencies only. In anticipation of the termination of 
such restrictions, the Bureau undertook to prepare special-reports to 

show the major changes in demand on the domestic and world markets. 
In the United States, the major oil problems of the postwar period 
will include the future rate of crude production, restoration of the 
normal supply of motor vehicles, and the expansion of aviation. Out- 
side the United States, the discovery of new reserves in the Middle 
East, the increase in crude production in the Caribbean region, the 
restoration of devastated refineries and oil fields, and the future rate 
of consumption in enemy countries will materially change the inter- 
national trade in crude oil and its products and make essential more 
complete and accurate information on oil supply and demand. 
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During the year, the Bureau of Mincs made numerous spre 
economic studies of distribution and trends of consumption in the f+ 
of petroleum. Its work also included collection of compreher~<:: 
statistics on refinery operation, including the production of avis. | 
gasoline; the preparation of monthly forecasts of demand for er... 
petroleum; an annual survey of the consumption of fuel oils by 4+ 
and uses; the production and distribution of natural gus, nat. | 
gasoline, related products, and carbon black; and assembly of u.. | 
on foreign oil production and competitive trends in international in.- — 
in crude petroleum and refined products. 

Well-developed before the war, the Bureau’s services made prs - | 
an accurate analysis of the changes in demand during the war aud 6_ | 
be of equal value in indicating postwar readjustments, 


Coal 


Now encompassing bituminous coal as well as anthracite, Lo. 
and other solid fuels and byproducts, the detailed studies of uw 
Bureau of Mines on requirements, production, shipments, and we 
provided information indispensable to carrying out the distnbss : 
and pricing programs of the Solid Fuels Administration, War Pra. 
tion Board, Office of Price Administration, and other Goveruce: 
agencies concerned with solid-fuel shortages. This infurmau: 
served as a basis for the equitable distribution of anthracite. av 
and special-purpose coals at a time of unprecedented demand &- 
acute shortage. When broad-wage-scale revisions in all pnw. 
coal fields required corresponding changes in maximum pnces, » 
statistical facilities and trained personnel of the Bureau were cm 
available to the war agencies in working out the adjustments. 

Well-established weekly, monthly, and annual reports pulc:. . 
by the Bureau were continued on an expanded scale, partucus: 
those concerning the distribution of bituminous coal, anthr.. 
and lignite. Detailed studies were made on the production, cen. -- 
tion, and resources of coal in eastern European and Far Es:-- 
countries at the request of the Combined Production and Kew =» 
Board. Staff members also worked closely with the Telus 
Industrial Disarmament Committee in the preparation of ar: 
on the German solid fuels industries from a standpoint of &: 
national security. 


| 
{ 


Foreign Minerels 
A program for postwar activity initiated a year ago deve: “- 
during the fiscal year 1945 to a stage where adjustments in p. ° 
and procedure were required to enable the Bureau of Mines to pe-~ - 
ipate more actively in foreign investigations. 
If the Congress approves legislation sponsored by the Dvyar * 
of State, the Bureau proposes to establish 18 regions throurt»<i => 
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world and assign competent technical specialists to the United States 
Foreign Service to aid this Government on problems relating to 
supplies of mineral raw materials. At the request of the Department 
of State, the Bureau now is extending mining and metallurgical 
technical assistance to Brazil under a $25,000 congressional appro- 
priation which restricts the investigations to those minerals in which 
the United States is deficient. 

Several Bureau engineers visited Mediterranean and Silver European 
areas as studies of foreign mineral resources were extended to molude 
areas liberated during the fiscal year 1945. 


Accident and Employment Data 


With critical labor shortages in the mineral industries focusing 
attention on accident prevention as a primary means of conserving 
manpower, information compiled by the Bureau of Mineson frequencies 
and causes of accidents and related employment data were used 
widely by the War Manpower Commission, War Production Board, 
and other Federal agencies charged with war labor procurement and 
production maintenance duties. 

A confidential monthly series of employment and productivity 
data on bituminous-coal mines, assembled on a Nation-wide basis 
and later on a State basis were supplied to several war agencies. 
Mineral industry employment information was used to gage transfers 
of labor from unessential to necessary mining or war work and to 
measure the effective mine-labor force in localities and regions. 

Detailed analyses of individual accident reports on the cause and 
severity of coal-mine injuries were undertaken through the Coal 
Mine Inspection Act as a standard feature of the Bureau’s work. 
{n addition to usual uses, virtually all of the regular accident statictics 
on the metal, nonmetal, and mineral fuel industries were used in one 
XY more ways for war purposes. Facts on the constituents and 
‘onsumption of industrial explosives were required by the armed 
‘orces as well as by those permanently interested in explosives pro- 
luction and markets. 

PUBLIC REPORTS | 

During 1945 the volume of publications prepared and issued by - 
he Bureau of Mines increased somewhat in response to a rising de- 
nand from industry, war agencies, and the public for informative ma- 
erial on virtually every subject associated with the mineral industries. 
‘in all, there were 660 publications, which required editing 20,520 
vages of copy, reading proof, and preparing 2,437 illustrations for 
yrocessing. The publications included 124 bulletins, technical papers, 
Minerals Yearbook chapters, miners’ circulars, and other printed 
‘eports; 230 special war minerals reports for restricted use; 107 
-eports of investigations and information circulars; 177 speeches and 
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papers for the technical press; and 22 miscellaneous manuscripts, 
together with numerous periodic statistical reports for dustry. 

As in all the war years, however, the number of copies printed 
and distributed was restricted to the barest minimum to save funds 
and paper and the total number of copies issued remained substan- 
tially unchanged. Security restrictions on the distribution of the 
Minerals Yearbook were lifted after VE-day, making this authoritative 
publication again available. 

The Bureau’s Washington library of selected reference material 
was increased by 2,351 books and pamphlets and 207 bound volumes 
of periodicals; 247 periodicals were received regularly; and 19,611 
books and periodicals were loaned for use outside the library. Ap- 
proximately 5,000 readers visited the library for reference work, 
and about 4,500 telephone calls were received. The catalog of the 
library’s collections was increased by 8,066 cards. 

Free educational motion-picture films, produced under the Bureau’s 
supervision and paid for by private industry, were shown on 84,959 
occasions to audiences totaling 7,932,361 persons. Three new sound 
films entitled Sand and Flame, A Story of Copper, and A Story of 
Arc Welding, were added to the Bureau’s library of more than 10,000 
reels. The last-named is the first Bureau film in technicolor. These 
films, shown in many countries, were in constant demand for war 
training and rehabilitation classes, Army and Navy personnel, en- 
gineering and scientific societies, business and civic groups, schools 
and colleges, and other groups. 

The Bureau continued to effectuate its policy of the widest possible 
dissemination of its technologic, economic, and scientific information 
consistent with national security, and made plans for reprinting 
and even wider distribution of its reports upon the termination of 
hostilities, in response to an ever-growing demand from industry 
for such information. 

ADMINISTRATION 


As in past years, activities of the Bureau of Mines were administered 
from Washington, D. C., but were carried on largely in the field offices, 
laboratories, and pilot plants. To handle more efficiently the large 
volume of administrative work, an Administrative Service was organ- 
ized to include the divisions of Personnel, Field and Property, and 
Budget and Finance. 
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Personne! 


On June 30, 1945, there were 3,974 full-time employees in the 
Bureau of Mines, distributed as follows: 


Classification{and number of appointees 


P&S SP! CAF CPC! Total 
DePAMMe@NS 222 ice a eee eects euede eee sesso: 138 3 22 11 774 
NPI seis heat esos eins ade eta ees 920 763 1, 153 3, 200 
DOUI ca. uacteisseccbaceuiwecaseus ewer ole sens 1, 058 367 1, 385 1, 164 3, 974 


‘Includes instrument makers, safety instructors, laboratory aids, assistants, etc. 
1 Includes laborers, mechanics, messengers, wage employees, etc. 


Property 


As of June 30, 1945, the property of the Bureau had a total cost of 
$9,960,310.98, of which $3,114,745.06 was for land, buildings, and 
mprovements; $2,368,139.74 for laboratory equipment; $1,720,908.57 
or machinery and power-plant equipment; and the remainder for 
fice furniture and equipment, automobiles and trucks, rescue cars 
ind specialized apparatus, and other goods. 


Finance 


The total funds available to the Bureau of Mines for the fiscal year 
mded June 30, 1945, including direct appropriations, departmental 
llotments, reappropriated balances, and sums transferred from 
)ther departments for service work, were $28,988,520. Of this amount 
520,926,543 was spent, leaving an unexpended balance of $8,061,977. 
)n the regular work of the Bureau, $19,162,455 was expended. These 
igures are subject to revision because of unpaid obligations. 

Table 1 presents classified information regarding the financial 
ustory of the Bureau for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1942-46. 

Table 2 gives a statement of the distribution of congressional 
ippropriations to the services and divisions and the expenditure of 
hese funds in 1945 by Bureau divisions. 
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Geological Survey 


W. E. WRATHER, Director 
Ke 


HE science of geology, no less than the other sciences, is becoming 

increasingly important to the Nation’s social and economic welfare. 
The successful application of the principles of geology to the discovery 
and development of critically needed mineral resources and the 
successful application of geology for predicting terrain conditions in 
advance of our military operations represent some of the dividends 
that were paid to this country during the war as 4 result of the advance- 
ment of geology as a science. 

Geology relates to the earth. The better we understand our earth— 
its composition, structure, and history—the better prepared we are to 
make the most of the land that we have. 

Geological mapping is the mechanism by which our scientists 
determine the composition, structure, and history of the earth. 
Reduced to its simplest terms, geologic mapping consists of plotting on 
a plane map the intersections between the ground surface and the 
boundary planes that separate different kinds of rocks. 

The agency responsible for making geological maps is the Geologic 
Branch of the Survey, and it plans’to undertake extensive, systematic 
geologic surveys of many large areas of the country. These plans call 
for the utilization of every known refinement in mapping techniques 
and for the use of the most modern and varied techniques of geo- 
physical exploration. Indeed, because even these will probably fall 
short of what should be done, the Survey plans also to carry out rather 
elaborate research to discover and develop new geophysical and 
geochemical methods of exploration and to continue and enlarge its 
research on the geologic and geochemical factors that determine the 
localization of mineral and mineral-fuel deposits. 

The geologic mapping and research will cost something like 4 million 
dollars annually, for the work of searching hidden geology and deter- 
mining ore controls is time consuming and costly. But geologic 
surveys repay their cost to the Nation many times over in augmented 
mineral wealth and economic benefits. The wartime work of the 
Geological Survey has already led to the discovery of 25 million dollars 
worth of new tungsten and mercury ores. 
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In addition to these domestic plans it is hoped that means can be 
found to continue and to extend the cooperative scientific work that 
has been conducted during the war by our Geological Survey and its 
equivalent agency in various foreign countries. These. international 
projects not only bring mutual scientific benefits but they can become 
a strong contributing force toward better international understanding. 

During the year the Alaskan Branch expended all of its efforts on 
projects that were carefully selected as being most pertinent to the 
successful carrying on of the war. The limitations of funds and 
personnel restricted the work to only a few of the more urgent projects. 
The projects carried on during the fiscal year were of three general 
kinds—investigations of deposits of minerals or search for deposits of 
minerals needed in the war, geologic investigations pertaining to 
problems of construction or maintenance of military or naval establish- 
ments, and planimetric and topographic mapping from aerial photo- 
graphs. 

Projects of the first kind were principally concerned with petroleum, 
coal, quicksilver, copper, tin, and zinc. Some of the petroleum work 
was carried on at the request of the Navy Department, and at that 
Department’s expense. 

Work of the second type included principally investigation of 
phenomena associated with permafrost, or permanently frozen ground, 
that bear directly on construction and maintenance activities over 
much of Alaska. This work was done at the request and expense of the 
War Department, and arrangements have recently been completed for 
continuing these investigations on an expanded scale in the fiscal 
year 1946. Brief investigation was made for the War Department 
of a volcano that erupted near an Army establishment in June. The 
purpose of the study was to determine the extent of danger to the 
establishment. 

Work of the third type was the continuation of the compilation of 
- aeronautical pilotage charts and maps from aerial photographs for 
the Army Air Forces. This work included the preparation of maps 
not only of parts of Alaska but of many other areas widely distributed 
over the world. In order to staff adequately this high-priority work 
it was necessary to postpone regular Survey planimetric and topo- 
graphic mapping of Alaska although the need for more maps is con- 
tinually becoming more acute. 

In view of the greatly increased public interest in Alaska and the 
anticipated development of the Territory in the postwar period, it is 
planned to refocus the work of the Survey in Alaska to projects per- 
tinent to the Territory. 

Topographic mapping in the United Sintes has proceeded at such 
a slow pace for the past 60 years that only a relatively small part of 
the country may be considered sufficiently well mapped to meet 
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present-day map requirements. One-half of the Nation is without 
topographic maps; the other half is provided with maps, but some of 
these are considered inadequate. This situation is deplorable, and 
action. should be taken at once to make available maps essential to a 
survey of the natural resources of the Nation. 

Topographic maps supply much of the basic data essential to a 
survey of the country’s resources and are highly valuable for the 
economical and efficient planning of drainage, flood control, irriga- 
tion, water supply, hydroelectric and navigation projects; they de- 
crease the number of expensive field surveys usually made in con- 
nection with the location of transmission lines, railways, highways, 
canals, tunnels, airports, and industrial plants and thereby reduce the 
cost of constructing such projects; they provide topographic data 
essential to the proper location of frequency-modulated and tele- 
vision radio stations and for recording and correlating data obtamed 
from geologic investigations and thus aid immeasurably in the loca- 
tion, evaluation, and development of our mineral wealth. Maps of 
this kind provide information essential to the proper classification 
of the public lands, the conservation of the soil, and the administra- 
tion and protection of the forests, both national and State. They 
are of great value for the administration and best utilization of the - 
vast domain of public lands, enormous areas of which have never been 
mapped and concerning which administrative officials responsible for 
the enforcement of the public land laws-are consequently without 
adequate knowledge of their extent, the character of the terrain, their 
intrinsic value, or the possibility of their development. 

A comprehensive mapping plan is now being prepared in compliance 
with instructions from the Secretary of the Interior, under which, if 
funds are made available by the Congress, the serious handicap of 
inadequate map information could be overcome within the next 15 
years. However, during the past year, as in other years since the 
beginning of the war, major emphasis has been placed on those 
operations that contributed directly to the war effort. 

The authorized functions of the Geological Survey related to water 
consist of the collection and publication of information as to the 
quantity, quality, availability, and utility of the Nation’s surface- 
water and ground-water resources. The quantities of both forms 
fluctuate widely because they are dependent on precipitation, which 
may range from 10 inches or less annually in arid regions, to 100 inches 
or more in humid regions. 

Records of the fluctuations in available water are essential to its 
administration with respect to private, corporate, and governmental 
users, to interstate relations and compacts, to international problems 
and treaties, and to its efficient utilization for irrigation, navigation, 
sanitation, and power, for certain industrial processes, and for many 
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of the comforts of civilized life. As the available supply is inadequate 
in many places for the many uses that are made of water, the de- 
mands for it are conflicting, and pressing questions arise relating to 
priority of rights, superiority of use, and equitable division. Reliable 
information is essential to the stability of development, soundness of 
financing, efficiency of operation, and equity of adjudication and 
administration. Demands for reliable water information are there- 
fore insistent and continuing. Moreover, information is wanted 
promptly when it is needed, and little or no time is available for 
collecting it. Therefore, needs for it must be anticipated and inves- 
tigations must be started in advance of the probable call for the results. 

It is the Survey’s policy and duty to collect the essential information 
as to water resources as rapidly as funds will permit, giving priority 
to places of probable most urgent need. However, water investi- 
gations are largely financed by means of cooperation with States and 
municipalities, which leads to uneven distribution of investigations 
among the States. Such financing has the advantage of assurance 
that investigations will generally be made in those places where the 
need for them is most pressing, and the disadvantage that little or no 
provision may be made for starting investigations that will have more 
specific reference to needs that are not now pressing but will certainly 
be in the future. In recent years a program of gaging stations and 
observation wells supported by Federal funds and not dependent on 
the availability of cooperative State and municipal funds has been 
inaugurated and gradually developed. This program is, however, 
still inadequate and is especially weak with respect to observation 
wells and to the quality of surface waters that have been seriously 
polluted in places by municipal and industrial wastes during recent 
years, especially during the war. The Federal program should be 
continued and expanded. It will serve not only to supplement the 
cooperative programs but also to provide a net of observation stations, 
well distributed throughout the country, that will not be liable to 
breaks resulting from fluctuations in cooperative funds. 

The classification of the public lands of the United States as to 
mineral and water resources and the supervision of operations for the 
development of these vital natural resources without waste are 
functions of the Conservation Branch. This work involves intricate 
problems of geology, engineering, economics, and administration in 
complying with legislation enacted by the Congress, which contem- 
plates that these resources shall be developed by private initiative in 
accordance with wise conservation practices. The activities include 
field investigations and preparation of reports dealing with water 
power, fuels, minerals, and chemicals essential to national war and 
postwar programs, 
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In carrying out the land-classification functions, Government 
agencies by administrative arrangement are furnished information 
concerning undeveloped resource values in the form of special reports 
concerning individual parcels of land involved in applications for 
sale, lease, exchange, or other forms of disposal. It is an essential 
service in the proper administration of Federal land in order to insure 
appropriate and timely use of such property. Advance determination 
of economic values also assures proper and adequate return for all 
disposals of such property and compliance with applicable Federal 
iaw. In the avoidance of duplication of such essential services by 
the numerous Federal agencies having need therefor, it is estimated 
‘that a saving of not less than 2 million dollars a year is effected in 
the costs of land administration. Whenever the information so 
»btained will be useful for the general public in encouraging develop- 
nent of the resources, reports are prepared for public distribution, 
ind local offices are open for consultation by technical personnel 
mployed by private interests. Such services are of indeterminate 
value to the general public. 

The supervision of operations constitutes a technical service which 
issures use Of sound scientific principles in the development of the 
‘esources under supervision. The estimated value of production 
rom all public-land mineral resources under supervision has increased 
rom somewhat more than 69 million dollars in 1935, to a present 
innual worth of nearly 150 million dollars, and during the same period 
‘oyalty accruals have increased from 6.75 to 11.64 million dollars a 
rear. The oil, gas, coal, lead, zinc, and other mineral resources under 
eases supervised by the Branch have a value estimated in excess of 
billion dollars. | 

It is expected that discoveries of new deposits during the postwar 
years will increase the known reserves materially. Proper engineering 
wractices will increase the ultimate economic value of these, probably 
1ot less than 50 percent. 


GEOLOGIC BRANCH 


The Geological Survey is, in a sense, custodian and appraiser of the 
Nation’s mineral wealth. How great that wealth is may be judged 
tom the fact that the aggregate value of all the mineral and mineral- 
uel resources produced in the United States up to the end of 1943 
vas approximately 8 billion dollars. The reserves in the ground that 
ire now known or are being worked are estimated to be worth more 
than 6 trillion dollars and to that must be added all the yet undis- 
sovered mineral wealth. Until a vast amount of geologic and geo- 
physical investigation and research are done no one can give even a 
“guesstimate”’ of the probable value of these total resources. Suffice 
it to say that 6 trillion dollars plus another large but unknown amount 
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is staggeringly huge. More than 90 percent of this huge value, how- 
ever, is locked up in our colossal coal reserves. In other fuels and 
most metals we are much less well off. 

In meeting the requirements for war our Nation has taken a heavy 
toll of its mineral resources. Of our known commercial reserves, we 
have depleted 97 percent of our mercury, 78 percent of our chromium, 
70 percent of our vanadium, and comparable amounts of manganese, 
tungsten, zinc, and copper. Our fluorspar resources are being depleted 
four or five times as fast as in normal times, and peacetime adapta- 
tions of wartime uses will cause heavy demands after the war. War 
requirements have strained available resources of petroleum to the 
limit, and in some pools reserves in the ground have been endangered 
by too heavy withdrawals. _ 

Discovery of new deposits can counter this depletion but because 
the easily discoverable deposits have already been extensively ex- 
ploited, it will be necessary to expand old techniques of exploration 
and to develop new ones capable of finding obscure and deeply hidden 
deposits that have no easily discernible surface manifestations. 

Geologic mapping is the first need in the search for hidden deposits 
of minerals. As the search becomes more intense and more difficult 
larger-scale geologic surveys are required. At the present time not 
more than 7 percent of the United States has been mapped geologically 
on scales adequate to serve the modern discovery program necessary 
to sustain our industries. 

The Geological Survey plans to undertake extensive and systematic 
geologic surveys of many large areas of the country. These plans call 
for the utilization of every known refinement in mapping techniques 
and for the use of the most modern and varied techniques of geo- 
physical exploration. Indeed, because even these will probably fall 
short of what should be done the Survey plans also to carry out rather 
elaborate research to discover and develop new geophysical and geo- 
chemical methods of exploration and to continue and enlarge its 
research on the geologic and geochemical factors that determine the 
localization of mineral and mineral-fuel deposits. Some of the tech- 
niques and methods developed by the unit will be of great value in 
the planning and construction of peacetime engineering projects, such 
as the selection of airport sites, highway alinements, dam construction, 
and municipal planning and development. Any large-scale construc- 
tion project necessarily must be adapted to the geological and soil 
conditions at the site. 

The limit of the Nation’s capacity to produce oil efficiently from 
known fields was reached during the war, and forecasts for the postwar 
years indicate even greater requirements. This emphasizes the nec- 
essity for an accelerated rate of discovery. Geologic investigations 
directed toward this end have been conducted vigorously, and success 
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in finding new sources of petroleum is confidently expected. Never- 
theless, prudence demands that we appraise the potentialities of sub- 
- stitutes for liquid petroleum. The oil shales and the low-rank coals, 
_ especially those of the Rocky Mountain States, afford a source of 
substitutes in large quantity, and extensive field investigations of 
them should be undertaken now. 

_ Expansion and redistribution of industry during the war has created 
~ local problems of coal supply requiring special investigations. One of 
_ the most pressing of these problems concerns the need for supplies of 
coking coal to sustain the new steel industry of the Salt Lake Valley, 
Utah, and of the Pacific coast. 

Geologic maps pay extra dividends in appraising surface and under- 
ground water resources, in making soil surveys, in planning intelligent 
soil-conservation programs, and in the planning and execution of large 
engineering construction projects and reclamation programs. 

During 1945 the work of the Geologic Branch was devoted strictly 
to war projects. 

The Military Geology unit, at the request of the Military Intelli- 
gence Division, Office of the Chief of Engineers, expanded its terrain 
studies and also filled requests for more than 50 geologists to be de- 
tailed to the theaters of operation on assignments concerned with the 
preparation of operational intelligence or as scientific consultants in 
combat zones. Numerous official commendations prove the value of 
applying scientific methods for predicting terrain conditions in ad- 
vance of operations. 

New sources have been sought for certain rare elements that were 
needed for secret war projects like the atomic bomb. In addition to 
extensive field studies new techniques, both for field and laboratory 
use, have been developed to aid the discovery program. This part of 
our work 1s receiving much attention because of the tremendous peace- 
time. implications of harnessing atomic power. 

Our work on metallic minerals has emphasized basic geologic studies 
of the principal ore-producing districts in order to provide a proper 
foundation for further exploration. Some of this effort has already 
produced results: At San Manuel, Ariz., the Geological Survey co- 
operated with the Bureau of Mines in a drilling program that indicated 
copper reserves of possibly as much as 64 million tons of ore averaging 
0.8 to 0.9 percent of copper, which is a small fraction of a percent below 
the 1.0 to 1.1 percent copper ores worked in large volumes in Utah and 
Arizona. About 10 million tons of bauxite ore have been added to 
the known national reserves of about 75 million tons as a result of 
investigations conducted jointly during the past 4 years by the Geolog- 
ical Survey and Bureau of Mines. 

Under the auspices of the State Department and the Interdepart- 
mental Committee for Cultural and Scientific Cooperation, 13 mineral 
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commodities were investigated cooperatively in Mexico, Cuba, Chile, 
Brazil, the Dominican Republic, and Haiti. The Geological Survey 
frequently in the past has been host to representatives of foreign Geo- 
logical Surveys who have visited this country. More attention should 
be given to the cultural and scientific benefits that accrue from the 
visits of foreign scientists here and the visits of our scientists to foreign 
countries. 
ALASKAN BRANCH 


During the year the geologic work of the Alaskan Branch was 
devoted to projects that seemed to promise immediate results in 
terms of satisfying the war needs of the Nation for certain mineral 
commodities and supplying direct benefits to the war agencies engaged 
in activities in Alaska. The intense search for and examination of 
Alaskan mineral deposits during the war has clearly demonstrated 
the need for continuing in the postwar period the making of an ade- 
quate inventory of Alaska’s mineral resources. 

The war years have seen a greatly increased public interest in 
Alaska. The Alaskan Branch in its activities has reflected this 
interest, and its expanded and pointed war program has illustrated 
the sound basis for such interest. The field investigations of the 
twoscore members of its technical staff, during the short seasons im- 
posed by climatic conditions, have resulted in the issuance of a series 
of reports covering detailed examinations of a large number of mineral 
deposits, some whose worth was previously undetermined, others 
whose very existence was uncertain. While few of these deposits 
have as yet reached the stage of commercial development many 
stand available as sources of added raw matcrials should our country 
face greater or long-continued needs for such mineral commodities. 
As a result of these relatively limited studies the reserves of many of 
the war minerals present in the Territory have been substantially 
increased. For example, quicksilver, formerly considered as a re- 
source of only minor significance, has become one of the important 
commodities which are now commercially produced in Alaska. The 
work of the Alaskan Branch geologists has increased known coal 
reserves by millions of tons. The mining of gold, in peacetime 
Alaska’s major mineral industry, has been seriously curtailed by 
the war. 

Not only has no significant percentage of Alaska’s mineral resources 
been consumed in our war effort, but her mineral wealth is still so 
slightly tapped that any calculation in terms of dollars and tonnage 
reserves can be only a rough approximation. The Alaskan Branch, 
which has never numbered more than 40 geologists and through 
most of the half century of its life has numbered between 5 and 10 
men, has spread its efforts widely over most of Alaska’s nearly 600,000 
square miles and has accumulated a considerably body of sound and 
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lasting information, but the task ahead is'tremendous. As a result 
of these activities the known value of Alaska’s mineral resources 
can be set at & minimum of several billions of dollars. 

The accelerated war program has been coordinated with the an- 
ticipated future development of the Territory. Many of the thou- © 
sands of servicemen who have passed through or have been stationed 
in Alaska have become greatly attracted to the Territory. Never. 
again will there be a lack of interest in the Territory. With the 
growing interest in Alaska are coming increased inquiries as to the 
possibilities there for newcomers. Information as to Alaska’s mineral 
resources is sought daily from the Alaskan Branch by servicemen, 
other private citizens, and corporations. As a result of its war . 
program the Branch is better able to reply adequately to such ques- 
tions than at any time in the past. But to provide complete answers 
to many of these questions, answers which will enable the questioner 
to plan his new life satisfactorily, far more is needed. The average 
postwar settler in Alaska can be helped immeasurably and the devel- 
opment of the Territory on a sound basis expedited if the Alaskan 
Branch and other Government agencies, each in its respective field, 
are able to supply the needed answers. 

Alasks’s development must be based on ® sound and enduring 
economic structure, which has been established with an understanding 
of the aims and methods of sound conservation, not only for the safe- 
guarding of Alaska’s resources for the future but as well to insure the 
success of its prospective citizens in their varied ventures. One of the 
prime requisites for the establishment and maintenance of a highly 
developed civilization is the production and regular revision of a 
series of large-scale topographic maps of high detail and accuracy. 
The most efficient development of any area is impossible without the 
careful study of such maps. The most desirable locations for town 
sites, highways, reservoirs, airports, and & myriad of other works of 
man require at least initially a careful examination of detailed topo- 
graphic maps. As a result of its work for the Army Air Forces, small- 
scale aeronautical pilotage charts have been completed by the Branch 
for the greater part of the Territory, but these, while they will serve as 
a springboard for future mapping activity, are inadequate to meet the 
demands of a developing civilization. Less than 1 percent of Alaska 
has been mapped in the detail and accuracy considered essential for 
areas of only moderate development in the United States. 

With the production of such detailed maps should come a greater 
intensification of diversified geological examinations. Before the war 
the emphasis was placed on investigations contributory to the produc- 
tion of gold, during the war it was placed on the development of 
mimerals essential to the war program, and now the postwar emphasis 
must be on a diversified mineral production. The development of 
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deposits of nonmetallic mineral commodities, such as limestone, 
gypsum, marble, and other building stones, and clay, gravel, and sand 
may make important contributions to the establishment of a sound 
and stable society in Alaska. Alaska’s fuels, her coal and perhaps her 
petroleum, may prove sufficient when adequately developed to satisfy 
not only her own needs but to sustain a considerable “‘export’’ trade 
as well. Many of these materials or their finished products are being 
shipped to Alaska today when Alaskan reserves, as yet practically 
undented, may be able to offer the same or better materials with lower 
costs and greater efficiency. Along with its postwar development of 
such mineral resources the Branch must continue at an increased 
tempo the delimitation of areas in which the production of metallic 
minerals is, or may become, possible. It is the duty of the Alaskan 
Branch to provide the basic information necessary for the continua- 
tion, expansion, and greater diversification of Alaska’s mineral 
industry. 

During the field season of 1944, which included the latter part of the 
fiscal year 1944 and the early part of the fiscal year 1945, the Alaskan 
Branch, through its regularly appropriated funds, carried out 15 
specific projects and 4 supervisory projects, the majority of which 
were devoted to petroleum, coal, quicksilver, copper, tin, and zinc 
investigations. 

The program for the field season of 1945 has been influenced in 
compliance with the needs of certain units of the War and Navy 
Departments. In the latter part of the fiscal year 1945 about two- 
thirds of the technical geologic personnel of the Alaskan Branch of 
the Geological Survey were engaged on projects designed to meet these 
needs. In addition six projects relating to mineral commodities for 
which there was an acute demand to meet war needs were in progress 
at the close of the fiscal year 1945. 

A major activity of the Alaskan Branch throughout the fiscal year 
has continued to be the compilation of aeronautical pilotage maps and 
charts from photographs furnished by the Army Air Forces, and 
financed with funds transferred to the Geological Survey from the 
Air Forces. 

During the 1945 fiscal year 3 bulletins were published, 8 preliminary 
mimeographed reports on strategic and critical mineral investigations, 
7 press releases embodying technical information and designed to take 
the place of preliminary reports pending regular printing of the results, 
1 geologic and topographic map accompanied by a brief report, and 
12 other press releases were issued. 


TOPOGRAPHIC BRANCH 


The headquarters offices of the Topographic Branch and the 
Atlantic Division are in Washington, D. C.; the headquarters office 
of the Central Division is in Rolla, Mo.; and that of the Pacific 
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Division is in Sacramento, Calif. Section offices are maintained in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and Arlington, Va. 


General Office Work 


The major part of the year’s activities of the Topographic Branch 
was directed toward producing maps in manuscript form from aerial 
photographs made for the War Department. Approximately 80 
percent of the time and services of the personnel of the Arlington, 
Va., and Chattanooga, Tenn., groups was devoted to the mapping or 
supervision of mapping of areas in foreign countries for use of the 
Armed Forces. In all, 64,084 square miles were mapped by these 
facilities, of which 59,810 square miles were completed before VE-day. 

Of the domestic maps published during the year, 183 were within 
the strategic areas designated by the War Department, thus increasing 
to 586 maps the total published of those areas since the declaration 
of war. 

Section of computing.—Processing field notes of geodetic control 
surveys is the primary function of this section. The listed results 
are required by topographers and geologists in subsequent mapping 
processes of the Geological Survey. They are furnished regularly 
to the War Department, and, upon request, to other governmental 
organizations. As a public service, data for limited areas are avail- 
able to geophysical prospectors, civil engineers, and surveyors through- 
out the United States. During the year lists for 374 quadrangle- 
map areas were issued in lithographed form, and many others were 
prepared as typewritten manuscript. 

The section is engaged in occasional tests of field instruments and 
researches into computing methods. Instructions are prepared for 
the technical procedures used in both field work and office processing 
of leveling, transit traverse, and triangulation. 

Section of photomapping.—The principal work of this section is the 
production of topographic maps from aerial photographs by stereo- 
photogrammetric methods and the production of planimetric maps 
and planimetric bases for topographic field surveys by both stereo- 
photogrammetric and graphic methods. 

Topographic maps of areas in the United States produced during 
the year by these methods covered approximately 6,280 square 
miles; planimetric and base maps covered an area of approximately 
8,688 square miles. Topographic maps of foreign areas were pro- 
duced in manuscript form from aerial photographs for the War De- 
partment of an area of approximately 35,734 square miles. In addi- 
tion, Geological Survey personnel working in cooperation with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority either completed or supervised addi- 
tional foreign mapping for the War Department in the amount of 
28,350 square miles. 
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At the principal office of the section, in Arlington, Va., in addition 
to the large production facilities, which are operating on a two-shift 
basis, there are also maintained a central laboratory for designing, 
testing, repairing, and adjusting all types of special optical and 
mechanical equipment utilized for stereophotogrammetric work and 
a photographic laboratory specializing on research and precision 
photography required for the other offices. 

The Washington office maintains a general file of aerial photographs 
utilized in the work of the Geological Survey and of aerial photographic 
negatives that have been purchased under photographic contracts. 
Through this office contacts are maintained with other governmental 
agencies involved in aerial photographic work. 

Section of cartography.—Work on the International Map of the 
World on a scale of 1:1,000,000 was continued. Sheets H—14 (Austin); 
H-15 (Mississippi Delta); I-17 (Savannah); I-18 (Hatteras); (K-10 
(Mount Shasta); K-17 (Lake Erie); and L-10 (Cascade Range) were 
in progress, and sheet K~16 (Chicago) was in course of publication 
at the end of the year. 

The preparation of the transportation map for the Public Roads 
Administration was continued. Compiling, inking, lettering, and 
editing was in progress for the States of Louisiana, Nevada, North 
Carolina, Ohio, and West Virginia. Fourteen sheets in New Mexico 
were published; 33 sheets in Texas are in course of publication; and 
8 sheets in North Carolina were transmitted for publication. 

The Columbia River Basin maps for the International Columbia 
River Engineering Board as well as other special maps were prepared 
for publication. | 

Section of inspection and editing —During the year 249 quadrangle 
maps were edited for publication, 175 of which were for multicolor 
photolithography and 74 for engraving; 376 quadrangle maps, 15 
State maps, and 10 State index maps were prepared and edited for 
reprint editions; 112 maps and diagrams that had been prepared as 
illustrations for geologic reports were edited; and 392 proofs of all 
kinds were read. On June 30 maps in the process of reproduction 
included 85 for engraving and 79 for.multicolor photolithography; 
maps being edited or awaiting editing included 32 maps for engraving 
and 59 for multicolor photolithography; and 292 maps remained on 
hand for preparation for reprinting. 

The Section of Inspection and Editing maintains in Arlington, Va., 
a small unit to draft maps produced by the Atlantic Division. 


Map Information Office 


The Map Information Office continued its work as clearing agency 
for data pertaining to maps and aerial photographs of both Federal 
and commercial agencies. The office maintains extensive card-index 
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and map files and is equipped to furnish data to Federal and State 
institutions and to the public. 


Field Surveys 
Topographic mapping was carried on in 35 States. 


- Cooperative 


projects were conducted with 19 States and with the Tennessee Valley 


Authority. 


Tépographic mapping by the Geological Survey in the United States, Puerto Rico, and 
Hawaii, to June 30, 1945 
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1945 for publication on stand- 
ard scales, contour intervals 
from 1 to 8&O feet (square 
miles) 


Total 
area 
mapped 
to June 
30, 1945 
(square 
tniles) 


Control, fiscal year 1945 
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a Planimetric maps covering 1,638 square miles in Wisconsin, not included in total surveys, were compiled 
from serial photographs with field examination. 
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The mapping of forty-three 15-minute quadrangles and ninety-six 
7%-minute quadrangles was completed and mapping was in progress 
on forty-two 15-minute quadrangles and thirty-nine 7%-minute 
quadrangles dt the end of the year. In addition, work on 132 quad- 
rangles was progressing in some one of the steps prior to actual 
mapping. Of the 139 quadrangles completed and the 81 partly 
completed, 116 are within the strategic area designated by the War 
Department. For use in the investigation of strategic and critical 
minerals, including iron, copper, bauxite, alunite, high-aluminum 
clay, manganese, and zinc, 9 special projects were completed and 1 
was 1n progress. 

Mapping was accomplished on 16 projects in several States for the 
Army Engineers, War Department, for flood control. For the 
irrigation and reclamation of lands, 5 large-scale maps were in prog- 
ress for the Bureau of Reclamation. The survey of the Olympic 
National Park in the State of Washington was continued. 


Of the total area of the United States, 47.7 percent has now been 
covered by topographic maps produced by the Geological Survey. 


WATER RESOURCES BRANCH 


The Water Resources Branch collects and publishes basic informa- 
tion on the conditions and uses of surface water and ground water in 
all parts of the country. A widely scattered field force is needed for 
this work. About 100 field headquarters are maintained in which 
experienced men familiar with local problems related to water are 
available. Such decentralization serves well the purposes of coopera- 
tion, as close contact is thereby maintained between the Survey per- 
sonnel and cooperating State and municipal officials, and information 
is available currently where urgently needed. During the emergency 
of war and now in preparing for peace the decentralization of the 
Survey’s field forces has been especially valuable, because men who 
are specialists not only in water problems but also in local problems 
have been available in all parts of the country to conduct special 
field investigations and to furnish information promptly and 
efficiently. 

Cooperation With States and Municipalities 


States and municipalities provided more than a third of the funds 
for the Survey’s water investigations during the fiscal year 1945. 
The amounts contributed for cooperation in each State are summarized 
below: 
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State: Contribution | State—Continued Contribution 
Alabama.........---- $15, 000 New Hampshire. .--_- -_- $9, 208 
Arizona. __-..- ....--- 30, 900 New Jersey._--.------ 23, 550 
Arkansas........-.--- 11, 250 New Mexico_...----_-- 41, 850 
California. ........-.- 90, 730 New York... .--_.---- 83, 378 
Colorado_....-.------ 32, 550 North Carolina. -_-..-- 24, 500 
Connecticut.-_.._--.- 11, 430 North Dakota_ -_-_._.- 13, 900 
Delaware... .-.__---- 2, 050 ONG. 224242203 0eeunss 29, 751 
Florida._..._:..-_---- 40, 620 Oklahoma. -________--- 26, 130 
Georgia. _...-.-.----- 17, 200 Oregon___..-----.-_-- 26, 075 
Idaho__....-.._----.-- 28, 050 Pennsylvania-___-_-.-- 41, 800 
Illinois........-.-.--- 15, 090 Rhode Island... .__--.- - 2, 950 
Indiana.____._-___--- 26, 400 South Carolina________ 9, 050 
FOWO S22 22006 ete ee 27, 745 South Dakota____.-_-- 4, 550 
Kansas_...._..-------- 35, 540 Tennessee. -_---_-.---- 22, 100 
Kentucky..._..--.-- % 25, 900 DO@RAS 20 oS sere ects 64, 300 
Louisiana. __._....--- 31, 750 | Ofc: | ee er een ae 25, 906 
Maine.___._.--.--- ete 7, 500 Vermont.____.-..---- 6, 260 
Maryland. -.--_------- 16, 975 Virginia_.__-_._. pte 33, 800 
Massachusetts - -_- _-. - - - 17, 246 Washington. _______-_- 55, 587 
Michigan___.___._. --- 31, 375 West Virginia____._.-- 9, 300 
Minnesota___.__--- .-- 15, 790 Wisconsin_____._.__-. 9, 388 
Mississippi. . - - - -- ---- 15, 000 Wyoming.-_._._..---- 21, 200 
Missouri. _.....-.---- 13, 055 Hawaii_.......--.---- 43, 947 
Montana_..__..------ 13, 810 —_——. 
Nebraska__..____.---- 27, 520 PL OUR 2 seh esl ge b, 238, 956 
Nevada.___.___._---- 10, 000 


Activities Carried on for Other Federal Agencies 


Other Federal agencies provided about $970,000 for water investi- 
vations that could not be financed by appropriated funds of the 
geological Survey or included in cooperative programs. These 
agencies are the Office of the Chief of Engineers and the Mississippi 
River Commission, War Department; Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
Navy Department; Tennessee Valley Authority; Weather Bureau, 
Department of Commerce; Bureau of Reclamation, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, National Park Service, Office of Indian Affairs, Office of 
Land Utilization, and Bonneville Power Administration, Department 
of the Interior; Department of State; Defense Plant Corporation; 
Federal Power Commission; Federal Works Agency; War Production 
Board; Foreign Economic Administration; and Bureau of Prisons, 
Department of Justice. 


War and Postwar Activities 


Throughout the war the Geological Survey operated in an unusual 
degree as a consulting agency on matters related to the availability 
and chemical quality of water for war activities of all kinds. This 
service was based on the Survey’s collection of essential facts gathered 
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over many years by means of both regular and special] programs of 
investigation. 

During the 4 years, July 1, 1941, to June 30, 1945, the Geological 
Survey made more than 15,000 special reports on water at the request 
of war agencies. Of these, 4,225 were made in the fiscal year 1945. 
There is no basis for exact estimates of the value of these reports. 
Many of them have given assurance of the adequacy of available 
water supplies and so have led to sound and efficient developments; 
adverse reports have prevented unwise development and waste of 
money in inefficient or useless construction. Some of the reports 
have certainly been worth many hundreds of thousands or even mil- 
lions of dollars; others may have been worth not more than $50, but 
assuming conservatively an average value of $1,000 each, the over-all 
value of the 15,000 special reports has been at least 10 to 20 million 
dollars. 

Other significant values of the service of the Geological Survey in 
relation to water are indicated by the fact that Federal agencies have 
for several years transferred to the Geological Survey nearly $1,000,- 
000 annually for special water investigations made in addition to the 
continuing programs conducted in cooperation with States and munici- 
palities. No estimate has been attempted of the great value to private 
and corporate industry and to the general public. The values of 
water facts during the years of war are illustrative of even greater 
values in the many years of peace, when supplies will be more fully 
utilized and need for knowledge of them becomes more critical. 

Continuing Activities 

The operations of the Water Resources Branch have been con- 
ducted by five administrative divisions—surface water, ground water, 
quality of water, utilization of water, and power resources. 

Records of the stage, quantity, and availability of surface waters 
are collected through 65 field offices at about 5,600 gaging stations dis- 
tributed through every State and Hawaii, the number of stations 
depending largely upon the funds made available by 166 cooperating 
State and municipal agencies and by transfer from other Federal 
agencies. 

The investigations of ground water relate to the water from which 
wells and springs are supplied. Investigations in nearly.every State 
and Hawaii are conducted through 38 field offices and in cooperation 
with 74 State and municipal agencies. During the year, periodic 
measurements of water levels or artesian pressure were made in about 
7,000 observation wells. Observations were continued to determine 
the depletion caused by the numerous war industries and other war 
establishments and to provide against possible shortages. Attention 
was also given to natural and artificial replenishment of the ground- 
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water supplies, and to their maximum utilization for the many pros- 
pective postwar demands. The war has caused heavy overdrafts on 
ground-water storage at many places. Data are not available for 
computing this overdraft exactly, but it may be as much as a few 
hundred billion gallons. 

Chemical] analyses of 2,048 samples of water were made in the Water 
Resources laboratory in Washington, and analyses of 4,867 samples 
were made in laboratories in Safford, Ariz.; Albuquerque, N. Mox : 
Raleigh, N. C.; Stillwater, Okla.; and Austin, Tex. Many samples 
vere collected in connection with studies of water supplies for Army 
ind Navy establishments and for munition plants and housing devel- 
ments. Cooperative studies of the chemical character of surface 
vaters were started in Pennsylvania and Virginia and were con- 
inued in Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
ind Texas. Samples’ were analyzed for cooperative studies of 
round waters in other States. Interpretations of analyses or advice 
tbout water problems were furnished to other Federal departments and 
© independent agencies. 

A variety of hydrologic and hydraulic studies and compilations were 
nade on the utilization and control of streams, and the Water Re- 
ources Review, a monthly summary of stream-flow and ground-water 
onditions in this country and Canada was issued. The administra- 
ion of certain features of permits and licenses of the Federal Power 
Yommission has been continued. Investigations of water problems 
Jong the international boundary between the United States and 
Yanada have been continued for the State Department and the Inter- 
‘ational Joint Commission. After the death of A. H. Horton, for 
oany years its Chief, the Division of Power Resources was discon- 
inued as of March 31, 1945, and its functions transferred to the 
Jivision of Water Utilization. 


CONSERVATION BRANCH 


The classification of the public lands of the United States as to 
oineral and water resources and the supervision of operations for the 
levelopment of these vital natural resources without waste are 
unctions of the Conservation Branch. This work involves intricate 
roblems of geology, engineering, economics, and administration in 
omplying with legislation enacted by the Congress, which contem- 
lates that these resources shall be developed by private initiative in 
.ccordance with wise conservation practices. The activities include 
ield investigations and preparation of reports dealing with water 
ower, fuels, minerals, and chemicals essential to national war and 


ostwar programs. 
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Mineral classification—The Mineral Classification Division, in 
response to war-engendered demand for new sources of oil, gas, coal, 
potassium, and magnesium from the public domain, continued and 
increased markedly all phases of its service during 1945. ° 

In all, 13,079 cases were acted on during the year, an increase of 
20 percent over 1944. Initial or revised definitions of the known 
geologic structure of 7 producing oil or gas fields were prepared and 
_ promulgated; geologic appraisal was made of 80 unit-plan submissions; 
and 53 special reports were rendered to the General Land Office on 
new discoveries of oil or gas on or adjacent to Federal lands, including 
22 applications for the royalty benefits accorded by the act approved 
December 24, 1942 (56 Stat. 1080), for the discovery of new oil and gas 
fields or deposits during the national war emergency. 

The Division established during the year a sixth regional field office 
with a resident geologist in charge at Tulsa, Okla. 

Water and power classification.—The work of obtaining basic infor- 
mation concerning the water-power resources and storage possibilities 
of Federal lands was on projects proposed for development to assist in 
the prosecution of the war or for postwar construction. Topographic 
surveys were made of 147 linear miles of streams including 8 dam sites. 
In cooperation with the Water Resources Branch, supervision of 
construction and operation was given to 163 power projects under 
license from the Federal Power Commission, to 212 such projects 
under permit and grant from the Department of the Interior, and to 
157 in cooperation with the Office of Indian Affairs. 

Office activity resulted in the addition of 110,278 acres to power- 
site reserves and the elimination of 7,929 acres, increasing the outstand- 
ing reserves in 22 States and Alaska to a net total of 6,774,297 acres; in 
the publication of maps of 180 miles of stream valley and 18 dam sites; 
in final action involving hydraulic determination on 267 cases received 
for report from departmental sources and the Federal Power Com- 
mission, and in water-power classification on 1,939 cases, which also 
involved mineral classification. Reservoir-site reserves in 9 States 
remain unchanged at 137,172 acres. 


Mineral Lease Supervision 


Mine superrision.—The Mining Division supervises operations for 
the discovery and production of coal, potash, phosphate, sodium, 
silica sand, sulfur, and oil shale on public lands; of gold, silver, mercury, 
and quartz on various land grants; and of all minerals except oil and 
gas on tribal and restricted allotted Indian lands. The total output 
of such minerals from Indian and public land was valued at more than 
$66,000,000 during 1945. The Division serves as consultant to the 
Department of Agriculture on mining leases under the jurisdiction of 
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that Department and also supervises production of minerals from 
public lands by the Metals Reserve and the Defense Plant Corporation. 
The supervisory work involved on June 30, 1945, 572 public-land 
properties under lease, permit, and license; 235 Indian properties 
under lease or permit in 14 States and Alaska; and 3 secretarial 
authorizations in 3 States. 

The Division cooperated with the Departments of War, Justice, and 
Agriculture, other bureaus of the Department of the Interior, the War 
Production Board, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the 
Defense Plant Corporation, and Smaller War Plants Corporation by 
furnishing information on potential sources of minerals necessary to 
the successful prosecution of the war. 

The production of potash was maintained at a high level during the 
year, with continued diminution of known high-grade ore reserves on 
public lands in New Mexico. Test holes drilled cooperatively by the 
Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines in and adjacent to the 
potash reserve created by Executive Order 6797 indicated that the 
reserve contains several million tons of high-grade potash ore. Prospect 
drilling by the three large operating companies in advance of mine 
development disclosed additional high-grade reserves. 

The increasing demand for fertilizer materials, because of the need 
for increased food production, has intensified interest in the develop- 
ment of phosphate deposits in the western States. During the year 
one phosphate lease was modified to include additional land and pro- 
duction was begun under two leases previously issued. The suspen- 
sion of action on the issuance of phosphate leases by Departmental 
Order 1294, of July 2, 1938, except in particularly meritorious cases, 
continues in force. | 

Most of the sodium from the public domain is produced from 
Searles Lake, Calif., the plants there being operated at maximum 
capacity, with available labor, to meet the war-induced demand for 

chemical products used in the manufacture of war materials, such as 
percussion caps, bombs, flares, shells, smokeless powder, synthetic 
rubber, armor plate, range finders, bomb sights, and fire-control ap- 
paratus. Sodium products are used also as food preservers, water 
softeners, and refining processes. 

Ou and gas supermsion.—The Oil and Gas Leasing Division super- 
vises operations for the discovery and production of petroleum, natural 
ras, natural gasoline, and butane occurring in public lands of the 
United States, in naval petroleum reserves, and in all Indian lands 
subject to departmental jurisdiction, both tribal and allotted, except 
those of the Osage Nation, in Oklahoma. During the year these 
luties were accomplished through 18 field offices and suboffices in 
California, Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Utah, and 


Vyoming. 
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Four special-study groups were engaged in investigations to aid in 
secondary recovery operations and other engineering practices neces- 
sary to conservation and maximum ultimate recovery of petroleum 
from public-land leases. During the year studies were completed and 
preliminary reports prepared on the Buena Vista Front Pool, Calif.; 
Square Lake and Grayburg fields, N. Mex.; Cole Creek and South 
Oregon Basin fields, Wyo. A limited supply -of mimeographed 
copies of reports for the Hogshooter and Nowata-Claggett fields in 
Oklahoma was prepared for public distribution. 

On public lands, 7,041 oil and gas properties were under supervision 
at the end of the fiscal year, aggregating 4,596,053 acres in 20 States 
and Alaska, an increase of 32 percent in the number of properties and 
nearly 48 percent in the acreage under supervision at the close of the 
previous fiscal year. 

Drilling on public lands during the year included the spudding of 
566 wells and the completion of 626 wells, 440 of which were productive 
of oil and gas and 186 of which were barren. In all, 11,460 public- 
land wells, including 6,289 capable of oil and gas production, were 
under supervision on June 30, 1945. The production from petroleum 
deposits of the public lands during 1945 was somewhat more than in 
1944. 

The efforts to fulfill the need for new petroleum reserves were 
reflected in an increase of 4 in the number of new unit plans approved 
during the year, the total being 22; 11 unit plans were terminated 
because all rights thereunder were relinquished or abandoned, leaving 
121 approved plans covering 1,421,487 acres outstanding on June 30, 
1945. Production under approved unit agreements constituted about 
54 percent of the petroleum obtained from public lands during the 
year, 71 percent of the natural gas, and 80 percent of the gasoline and 
butane. In addition, two Indian-land unit agreements covering a 
gross area of 11,685 acres were in effect during the year. 

On Indian lands the work of oil and gas lease supervision involved 
4,786 leaseholds in 9 States, containing at the end of the year a total 
of 7,569 wells, 3,987 of which were productive of oil or gas and 146 of 
which had been completed during the year. Notable increases in 
production of natural gas and crude oil were reported from the 
Chickasaw and Choctaw lands in Oklahoma, from the Blackfeet lands 
in Montana, and from the Shoshone lands in Wyoming. Rentals, 
royalties, and bonuses accrued from Indian-land operations during 
the fiscal year are estimated to aggregate $3,073,728. 

On behalf of the Navy Department supervision was continued over 
operations for the production of oil, gas, gasoline, and butane from 
31 properties under lease in Naval Petroleum Reserves Nos. 1 and 2 
in California. Production from 312 active wells on this reserve ag- 
gregated 3,284,300 barrels of petroleum, 3,584,300,000 cubic feet of 
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natural gas, and 8,343,300 gallons of natural gasoline and butane, 
having an aggregate royalty value of $600,200. 


WORK ON PUBLICATIONS 


Texts—The publications in the regular series (professional papers, 
bulletins, and water-supply papers) issued during the year numbered 
38, a decrease from the 49 of last year, again reflecting adjustment to 
a war-curtailed publication schedule. These publications together 
with 18 miscellaneous publications issued during the year comprise 
7,289 printed pages. Work by the editors included: 6,671 pages of 
manuscript edited and prepared for printing; 431 galley proofs and 
2,955 page proofs revised and returned; indexes prepared for 4 publi- 
cations, covering 632 pages and consisting of 593 index entries. 
Copy prepared for mimeographing included 92 press releases, consist- 
ing of 147 pages, and 76 pages of miscellaneous material. 

Illustrations.—Seventeen reports, containing 403 illustrations, were 
transmitted to the printer. In addition, 37 maps and sections 
illustrating deposits of essential strategic minerals were prepared for 
preliminary release, and 210 proofs and 39 edition prints were ex- 

Geologic map edting.—Sixty-five geologic maps and diagrams were 
‘completed by the new Section of Geologic Cartography, including 
nulticolor maps of the Comstock Lode district, Nev., and the Gouver- 
reur talc deposits in New York. Copy for the geologic map of 
'daho was nearly completed, and the Hollidaysburg-Huntingdon 
olio was finished. Progress was made on the geologic map of the 
District of Columbia and vicinity and on the preparation of indexes 
howing published geologic information on each of the 48 States. 

In addition to the maps prepared by the Section of Geologic Car- 
ography, the geologic map editor examined and checked 63 maps 
ind figures drafted by the Section of Illustrations for water-supply 
yapers and 70 maps and figures for professional papers and bulletins. 

Distribution —The Division of Distribution received during the 
rear a total of 852 publications, comprising 40 new books and pam- 
yhlets and one special reprint of Water-Supply Paper 888 for official 
ise only, 35 preliminary maps and 9 preliminary charts in the oil and 
‘ag and war-minerals investigation series, 253 new or revised topo- 
raphic and other maps, of which 30 maps were first published as 
reliminary editions, one Tennessee Valley Authority map with 
‘contours, 474 reprinted topographic and other mags, and 9 reprinted 
rdvance sheets. The total units of all publications received num- 
»ered 74,226 books and pamphlets, plus 1,000 copies of the reprint, 
14,500 copies of revised index maps, and 2,308,005 topographic and 
»9ther maps, a grand total of 2,396,731. The division distributed 
72,154 books and pamphlets, 722 geologic folios, and 1,155,548 maps, 
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making a grand total of 1,228,424, of which 678 folios and 1,001,194 
maps were sold. The net proceeds (gross collections less copying fees 
and amounts refunded) from the sales of publications were $56,608.20, 
including $56,425 for topographic and geologic maps and $183.20 for 
geologic folios. In addition to this, $20,923.59 was repaid by other 
establishments of the Federal Government at whose request maps or 
folios were furnished. The total net receipts, therefore, were $77,- 
531.79. 

Division of map reproduction.—During the year 80 newly engraved 
topographic maps, 161 multicolor topographic maps, 44 geologic pre- 
liminary maps, and 12 special maps were printed, making a total of 
297 new maps printed and delivered. Reprint editions of 393 en- 
graved topographic maps, 8 multicolor maps, and 73 photolithographed 
State geologic and preliminary and other maps were printed and 
delivered. Of new and reprinted maps, 771 different editions, 
amounting to 2,322,779 copies, were delivered. A large amount of 
work was done for 69 other units of the Government, including 
branches of the Geological Survey and States, and the charges for it 
amounted to about $177,000, for which the appropriation for en- 
graving and printing geologic and topographic maps was reimbursed. 
Transfer impressions and velox prints, numbering 61, were made 
during the year, and the amount turned over to miscellaneous receipts 
was $1,129.10. Topographic maps and contract and miscellaneous 
work of all kinds, totaling 4,776,814 copies, were printed and delivered. 
The photographic laboratory made 9,647 negatives, 28,673 prints, 
3,872 photolith press plates, 238 intaglio etchings, 2 celluloid transfers, 
and mounted 1,448 prints. 


LIBRARY 


The work of the library during the year was again directed prin- 
cipally toward providing reference material for the war activities of 
the Geological Survey. The Military Geology unit with a corps of 
bibliographic aids used the library to the maximum in making a 
compilation of strategic engineering studies. The total number of 
readers was 12,000. The total circulation of books, pamphlets, 
periodicals, and maps was 65,600. Acquisitions of books and serial 
parts again declined in number to 10,806. More than 6,000 maps 
were acquired, approximately 5,000 from the Army Map Service. 
A number of German scientific books and periodicals, chiefly in the 
fields of physics and chemistry, have been purchased in reproduction 
through the authority of the Alien Property Custodian. The lesser 
number of geologic items on the market enabled the library to expend 
a larger portion of its book funds in building up its collection in 
chemistry and physics, which was inadequate in many phases of 
recent research touching on the work of the Geological Survey. 
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Other purchases reflect the emphasis on engineering geology. The 
Bibliography of North American Geology, 1942-43 is in press. 


FIELD EQUIPMENT 


Among the more unusual devices made during the past year by the 
Division of Field Equipment are the following: 

A graph subdivider, which is used to convert graphical records of 
the gage heights of rivers into figures representing the daily mean dis- 
charge of such rivers. 

A tick graduator, which is used for precisely dividing the distances 
between degree lines on map grids into 60 equal parts representing 
minutes and cutting the graduations (“‘ticks’’) through the photo- 
graphic emulsion on glass plates. 

An attachment for aerial continuous strip cameras whereby distor- 
tions in the photograph such as caused by the tilting and dipping of 
the airplane are largely eliminated. 

A stereo plotter, which is used to plot onto maps contour lines de- 
rived by the floating dot method from vertical aerial photographs. 

The devices are offering many advantages in their respective fields 
of stream gaging, mapping, and geologic investigations. 


FUNDS 


During the fiscal year 1945 there was available for expenditures 
under the direction of the Geological Survey a total of $12,598,873. 
Of this amount $6,364,160 was appropriated directly to the Geo- 
logical Survey, and $6,234,713 was made available by other Federal 
agencies and by States and their political subdivisions. In addition, 
$11,800 was allotted from the appropriation for contingent expenses 
of the Department of the Interior for miscellaneous supplies. © 

Funds available to the Geological Survey in 1945 from all sources, 
general administrative salaries: 


Interior Department Appropriation Act_..._.....---.--.--_----- $240, 490 
Topographic surveys: 

Interior Department Appropriation Act_.._.....-- $1, 180, 360 

States, counties, and municipalities. ......_.__._- 330, 575 

War Department_-___.___-_-.-.------ 2 eee 1, 149, 960 

Tennessee Valley Authority_..._.._............--- 76, 000 

Public Roads Administration.............__----- 57, 487 

Miscellaneous repay...---.--.----------------- 209, 992 

—_————-_ 3, 004, 374 

Geologic surveys: 

Interior Department Appropriation Act. ....----- 1, 337, 970 

States, counties, and municipalities. _......_--_-- 65, 000 

Bureau of Mines._.-......._._-....----------- 317, 000 

Board of Foreign Economic Administration - -- --- 64, 000 

War Department._._..._._-.-..--.....---_---- 410, 000 

Miscellaneous repay.--.---.----- .------------ 9, 026 


2, 202, 998 
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Strategic and critical minerals: 
Interior Department Appropriation Act...__.._-. 
States, counties, and municipalities. ......_._____ 
State Department (for work in other Ameriean Re- 
DUDNCS one cee oe eh ee 


Mineral resources of Alaska: | 
Interior Department Appropriation Act......._-. 
Navy Department.-...-------.-------.-------- 
War Department......-._..-------. ---.------ 
Miscellaneous repay. -_---------.-.-...--------- 


Gaging streams: 
Interior Department Appropriation Act--..._..-. - 
First Supplemental Appropriation Act_._......._- 
States, counties, and municipalities. .....___..__- 
Permittees and licensees of Federal Power Commis- 


Department of the Interior: 
Bonneville Power Administration......__._.- 
Fish and Wildlife Service_.__............_.-. 
. Office of Indian Affairs..._.........-_____-- 
National Park Service.---- ---- safes aches Ree 
Office of Land Utilization.........._.._.---- 
Bureau of Reclamation_.---.--.--.----.---- 
Miscellaneous repay.--------------- ai seme eie 
Commerce Department..........--_-.---------- 
Justice Department........---------------.---- 
Federal Power Commission ----.---------------- 
Federal Works Agency.._..-.------------ eee ase 
Board of Foreign Economic Administration -- -. - - - 
Rubber Reserve Corporation..........-.-------.- 
War Production Board.....-----------..------- 
Navy Department......-._------------.------- 
Defense Plant Corporation._-.--.-._------------ 
State Department--...-...-------------------- 
Tennessee Valley Authority_-.---_-------------- 
War Department---_-_..-.---------------------- 


Classification of lands: 


Interior Department Appropriation Act---------- 


States, counties, and municipalities........_..--- 
Federal Power Commission...-_....-.--.------- 
Miscellaneous repay------.- .-.---------------- 


Printing and binding: 
Interior Department Appropriation Act_--_-_------ 
Miscellaneous repay --.--...------------------- 


Preparation of illustrations: 
Interior Department Appropriation Act---------- 
Miscellaneous repay --------.----.--------- sees 


$665, 000 


7, 000 
90, 500 
1, 614 


177, 000 
50, 000 


1, 269, 370 


240, 000 
1, 875 
38 

563 


$764, 114 


830, 374 


4, 093, 563 
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Engraving and printing geologic and topographic maps: 


Interior Department Appropriation Act.---_--.--- $235, 000 
First Deficiency Appropriation Act.-......------ 26, 000 
Miscellaneous repay --------------------------.- 176, 227 


———_———._ $4387, 227 
Mineral leasing: 


Interior Department Appropriation Act._.__-__-_-- 557, 000 
Department of Agriculture______.-.-._---------- 1, 063 
Department of Justice---_--------.------------ 297 
Navy Department_...-_------.---------------- 20, 825 
National Housing Agency----......-.------ ae 24 
Office of Indian Affairs............-----...------ 85, 000 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation - _---____--_-- 105 
Miscellaneous repay-.-.--..-------------------- 452 

——_—_—__———_ 664, 766 

‘ayment from proceeds of sale of water, special account..._._...---- 2,714 


12, 598, 873 
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DESPITE most difficult wartime problems affecting the production 

and distribution of coal during the past fiscal year, the American 
mining industry, backed by the Solid Fuels Administration for War, 
supplied the tremendous quantities required by war plants to turn out 
munitions and equipment to crush Nazi Germany and speed the defeat 
of Japan. 

At the same time, the public, although pinched at times by winter 
mergencies and often having to use substitute fuels, has had enough 
al to keep healthfully warm, if not always comfortable, and to main- 
‘ain the wartime civilian economy at the highest level of any nation. 

This is an achievement of which those who shared in it can be justi- 
iably proud. It reflected the successful solution of many perplexing 
yroblems. It was the result of careful planning and control by the 
Solid Fuels Administration for War, of hard work and good manage- 
nent by the miners and the operators, and of cooperation between 
sovernment and industry. The coal industry performed an excellent 
var job. : 

The need for the careful, centralized planning of distribution, with 
idequate controls, was recognized early in the war. These activities 
»omprised the primary function of this agency. Requirements were 
iorecast a year ahead, production was estimated in advance, and basic 
listribution patterns were thus established. Industry representatives 
were consulted extensively in the formulation of plans and programs. 
The success of the entire war fuel program rested in large part, on their 
sooperation. Controls and regulations were kept at a minimum, and 
industry was given the widest possible latitude. The Administra- 
tion’s controls modified normal distribution as little as possible. 
Modifications were required in fulfillment of the objective of doing 
averything helpful to early and successful termination of the war. 

Under such a program, producers and industrial consumers alike 
could schedule their operations intelligently. Sound planning revealed 
probable difficulties in sufficient time to permit appropriate counter 
measures to be taken. Of course, all conditions could not be foreseen. 
Particular situations arose which required emergency handling— 
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including snowstorms, floods, fires, sudden changes in war news & 
many other developments. But the over-all job of planning c:u- - 
possible for such problems to be met with a minimum adver & - 
on the general fuel supply and its distribution. 

Even with many hard-won fuel battles of the war safely bes! - 
June 30, 1945, a difficult fuel situation still existed. Germany's d4-f.. 
did not diminish requirements appreciably, and the mines, whick ts 
been steadily losing manpower to the armed forces, to other ind.-1r- 
and because of natural attrition, no longer had sufficient men w ;-- 
duce all the coal needed. Stockpiles, built up to unpreerd-:- 
heights under Government leadership early in the war, no longer ¥ - 
adequate to tide the Nation over a serious production deficit. 

In the United States, the solid fuels issue lay not in the lack of + 
underground but principally in the steady loss of mine many + 
The heavy wartime drain, however, did accelerate depletion of « 
reserves of high-grade metallurgical and special-purpose coals, tr: 
ing nearer the time when the problem of their exhaustion must be = 


SOLID FUELS REQUIREMENTS 


Because of the heavy pressure of war industrial demands a: 4°: 
increased financial ability of the domestic consumer to buy more !. 
soft coal requirements reached an all time peak of 626,000.00 w-. 
during the fuel year which ended on March 31, 1945. This £-- 
outstripped peak requirements of World War I by about 7.3" | 
tons, although the situation is not entirely comparable as an m:i:: 
recent wartime fuel needs, due to the great increase in fuel en=. < 
and the greater availability of other fuels during World War II 

Requirement figures for the new fuel year, beginning Apnl 1. .+ 
were initially placed at 600,000,000 tons, assuming that the war 
Japan continued, reflecting anticipation of some decrease mn u.d ---- 
consumption under that of the 1944-45 fuel year and a 20 p> 
curtailment in the consumption of the eastern (districts 1, 2,3 4: 
7, 8, and 13) coals by households and other domestic users. 

The fall of Germany caused little further downward mvs e : 
these estimates because war production needs for the defeat of Ja: 
continued high. 

The war caused shifts on the fuel front which made it neerssa7 - 
the anthracite industry to take on an unexpected burden of a «+- 
number of new consumers when supplies of fuel oil, wood, ard ~> 
became short. Total hard coal requirements were ewtunsix ¢ 
66,100,000 tons for the 1944-45 fuel year and the figure was inom 
to 67,000,000 tons for the 1945-46 fuel year. (The 67.(x# >*-:: 
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production would be required to supply the needed volume of domestic 
sizes.) 

Byproduct coke requirements were high in the early part of the past 
fiscal year because of the continuing demands for manufacturing pig 
iron and steel. This placed a burden on anthracite in certain areas. 

Industrial requirements decreased, however, from September 1944 
to May 1945, due to general expectations of an early end to the war in 
Europe. 

During the fuel year which ended March 31, 1945, approximately 
60,372,821 tons of byproduct coke were shipped to industries requir- 
ing that fuel. The movement of byproduct coke to domestic con- 
sumers was estimated at 6,407,900 tons. Reclaimed beehive coke 
provided as an alternative fuel for consumers of scarce solid fuels dur- 
ing the year totaled 713,000 tons, and rescreened byproduct coke, 
147,000 tons. 


PRODUCTION—MANPOWER SITUATION 


Bituminous coal production in the calendar year 1944 was the larg- 
est of all time, totaling 620,000,000 tons. Production in the fuel year 
ending March 31, 1945, dropped to 610,000,000 tons, or about 10,000,- 
000 tons below requirements, and estimates for the 1945-46 fuel year 
point to a8 maximum output of some 575,000,000 tons. 

Production of anthracite in the 1944—45 fuel year totaled approxi- 
mately 61,287,000 tons. Indications are that hard coal production 
in the 1945-46 fuel year will not exceed 55,000,000 tons. 

The coal production problem, reduced to its simplest terms, was 
inadequate manpower aggravated by strikes. On April 1, 1945, an 
estimated 378,000 workers were employed at bituminous mines, the 
lowest figure in 43 years. Anthractie employment was put at 72,000, 
the lowest since the early days of that industry. 

Trends at the start of the 1945-46 fuel year indicated that bitumi- 
nous mine manpower would decrease an additional 19,000 before the 
end of that year, due largely to accidents, deaths, and retirements. 
In the anthracite mines, a further net loss of some 3,000 workers was 
expected. 

The Solid Fuels Administration appealed vigorously but unsuccess- 
fully for the release of adequate manpower from 30,000 younger mine 
workers in military service. By agreement with the Selective Service 
System, draft deferments were obtained for some 27,000 mine workers 
during the past fiscal year. 

Recurrent strikes throughout much of the 1944-45 fuel year further 
retarded coal production. A strike which started July 3, 1944, at the 
anthracite mining properties of the Philadelphia and Reading Coal & 
Iron Co., near Shenandoah, Pa., cost consumers 500,000 tons of hard 
coal before it was terminated on August 23 after the Government took 
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possession. These properties were operated under Government 
possession until April 18, 1945, when they were returned to the owners. 

Fostering increased mine output by every possible means, the Solid 
Fuels Administration for War assisted the industry in carrying out 
various incentive programs. In addition the Administration assisted 
mine operators in obtaining new equipment to replace worn out tools 
and machinery. The Administration aided in having roads constructed 
to new mine pits and stripping operations and helped retail dealers 
obtain tires for their trucks. Successful representations were made 
to the Office of Price Administration to obtain larger supplies of meat 
for mine workers, many of whom complained that they were unable 
to continue their work without increased rations. 


COOPERATION IN LABOR MATTERS 


Production in bituminous coal mines suffered heavily in August and 
September 1944 because of a wave of so-called ‘“‘supervisory” employee 
strikes. These started in the northern Appalachian mining districts 
and spread south, affecting principally the mines producing vitally 
needed special-purpose coals. In order to restore production, it was 
necessary for the Government to take possession of 72 mining proper- 
ties, which remained under its control until February 24, 1945. 

In the spring of 1945, the Secretary of the Interior, at the direction 
of the President, took possession of 272 soft coal operations and 354 
anthracite companies to minimize losses of production due to strikes 
attending a break-down in wage negotiations. Possession of the mines 
was administered by the Solid Fuels Administrator for War until 
after the wage controversies were settled. When anthracite wage 
negotiations became stalemated, Secretary Ickes called the opposing 
parties together and suggested a basis for further consultations which 
resulted in an agreement. With these matters settled, all but a small 
number of mines that had been taken over by the Government sub- 
sequently were returned to their owners. 

Estimated losses of potential production due directly to strikes in 
the 1944-45 fuel year were 13,835,000 tons of bituminous coal and 
5,098,000 tons of anthracite. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SOLID FUELS 


With coal supplies falling behind requirements throughout the fiscal 
year, it was necessary for the Solid Fuels Administration for War to 
exercise controls over distribution in order to prevent interruption of 
vital war industries and hardship to civilians. 

On August 1, 1944, retail deliveries of scarce Southern Appalachian 
bituminous coals were limited to 90 percent of 1943-44 receipts. A 
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regulation was issued requiring shippers of scarce Southern Appalach- 
ian coals to maintain three categories of shipping preferences. The 
shippers were ordered to fill first the needs for byproduct and special 
purpose coals, then to fulfill commitments on coal ordered for move- 
ment by water during the Great Lakes navigation season to dock 
operators. Third preference was given to orders from retail dealers. 

That regulation also established three ‘consumer areas,” in’ which 
priorities were given for shipping the scarce Southern Appalachian 
coals to retail dealers. Southeastern States which had no alternative 
source of solid fuels were given first priority. The second area em- 
braced regions receiving their coal by Great Lakes vessels. Mid- 
western States which have alternative fuels comprised the third 
consumer area. | 

The shortage of high grade Appalachian bituminous coals became 
so acute by August 1944 that the Solid Fuels Administration for War, 
in order to protect wartime steel production, ordered the diversion 
of some 1,680,000 tons over a period of several months from industrial 
plants using it for generating steam to steel and coking plants. 

Heavy inroads on Midwestern bituminous coal, coupled with pro- 
duction difficulties occasioned by bad weather, compelled action in 
December to restrict shipments of fresh-mined coal by producers to 
industrial consumers in proportion to their stock piles. Many indus- 
tries which had comparatively large stocks on hand were obliged, 
therefore, to withdraw from those stocks for day-to-day burning 
needs to provide more new-mined coal for others whose stocks were 
being depleted too rapidly for safety. ; 

In January 1945, extremely heavy snowfall hampered rail transpor- 
tation in many eastern States, making temporary railroad embargoes 
necessary. Producers in Southern Appalachian mining districts were 
requested not to ship coal west of Pittsburgh and north of Central 
Ohio, Indiana, and I]linois during the embargoes because of car short- 
ages. As an emergency measure, retail deliveries also were limited 
for a short time and diversions of coal in transit were made in order 
to supply dealers whose yards were nearly empty. The cooperation 
of local authorities in many cities and towns was obtained in assuring 
that every one had at least enough solid fuel to prevent acute suffering. 

Equitable distribution of anthracite, the primary market for which 
is among household consumers in the Northeastern and Middle 
Atlantic States, was carried out successfully in the past fiscal year 
despite the serious production deficit and numerous delivery handicaps 

A critical emergency was created in fuel distribution by the series 
of heavy snowstorms which formed ice in many northeastern rail 
terminals, freezing cars to the rails and coal in the cars. For a time 
shipping and retail delivering in northern, central, and western New 
York State was completely disrupted. 

673716—46—12 
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At the start of the 1944-45 fuel year, distribution of hard coal from 
producers and wholesalers was planned on a basis of 90 percent of 
adjusted 1942-43 base period tonnages. The deficit of production 
under requirements, however, exceeded earlier estimates, and in 
August shipments by producers and wholesalers to retail dealers were 
" cut to 87% percent. In February and March of the fuel year it was” 
necessary to reduce this figure to 80 percent. 

Adhering to principles adopted at the beginning of anthracite dis- 
tribution controls, the Solid Fuels Administration for War continued 
to make upward adjustments of dealer quotas wherever this was made 
necessary by population increases, conversions from other fuels and 
similar changes in requirements. 

The Solid Fuels Administration for War assisted the anthracite 
industry in disposing of some of the excess fine sizes of hard coal which 
were not suitable for home heating, through the development of new 
markets. Encouragement was given to manufacturers of processed 
fuel to use these small sizes and some were shipped abroad as a sub- 
stitute for fuels normally used. | 

In the distribution of anthracite in sizes suitable for heating, the 
Administration gave a preference to poultry brooders and hatcheries 
because of their essentiality as wartime food producers. 

Anthracite production during the 6 months preceding the end of the 
1945-46 fuel year fell 19 percent below that of the comparable period 
of the previous year, and at this time the prospect is that the in- 
dustry’s output will be substantially short of requirements. 

Distribution of coke during the past fiscal year was a problem the 
solution of which lay chiefly in supplying coke plants with sdequate 
tonvages of suitable coals. During the last 3 months of the fiscal 
year—from April 1 to July 1945—it was necessary to divert byproduct 
coke from the domestic market to meet the requirements of industrial 
users. This demand, however, tapered off in the latter part of June, 
releasing additional supplies for domestic consumption. 

Throughout the fiscal year the Solid Fuels Administration for War 
continuously urged persons using anthracite for heating purposes to 
accept deliveries of reclaimed coke to supplement short supplies of 
their customary fuel. Wherever this advice was followed, purchasers 
were able to stretch their heating fuels farther during the winter 
months. 

Special problems arising in connection with the distribution of 
solid fuels included providing adequate fuel supplies for regions which 
normally receive their winter’s supplies of coal by water over the 
Great Lakes shipping routes. Slightly more than 58,000,000 tons of 
coal were forwarded from lower lake ports during the 1944 navigation 
season—an all-time record achieved under a regulation of the Solid 
Fuels Administration for War requiring uniform monpthly shipments. 
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Taking cognizance of the prospect that production during 1945 
would continue to decrease, the Solid Fuels Administration for War 
directed Great Lakes dock operators to inform their suppliers by 
February 16 of the amounts, grades, and sizes they would require for 
a year from May 15, 1945. At the same time retail dealers were 
ordered to supply the dock operators with detailed information as to 
the needs of their industrial customers. This information formed the 
basis whereby producers could gauge their shipments during the 
season of navigation. 

Industrial stockpiles were increased during the summer and fall of 
1944 from a low of 50,513,000 tons on May 1, to a high of 65,074,000 
tons on November 1, but mine manpower shortages and strikes made 
it impossible to build them up sufficiently to offset the additional 
winter consumption reguirements. From November until the end 
of the fuel year on March 31, 1945, stockpiles declined again to 
45,495,000 tons. This decline continued until May 1, 1945, when 
stockpiles reached their lowest point of the war—43,793,000 tons. 
During the remainder of the spring they began to rise again, reaching 
47,718,000 tons by the end of the fiscal year. 


DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM FOR 1945-46 


Serious shortages of solid fuels in prospect early in 1945 compelled 
thorough revision of the Administration’s distribution program. One 
of the regulations drafted for the 1945—46 fuel year laid the basis for” 
allocations of special purpose coals, protecting them against uses 
which would tend to handicap the national war effort. 

Other outstanding features of the 1945-46 distribution program 
included: (1) Limitation of dealer quotas for the scarce eastern solid 
fuels to 80 percent of the dealer’s receipts in a base year period; 
(2) limitation of retail deliveries of anthracite, eastern-mined bitumi- 
nous coal, coke, and packaged fuels to 80 percent of the consumer’s nor- 
mal annual requirements; (3) giving a third priority on soft coal to be 
moved to the Great Lakes and stipulating that the lake movement was 
to be completed by November 17, 1945; (4) continuation of tight con- 
trols on industrial coal distribution and stock piling; (5) requiring that 
‘*‘ over-the-road”’ anthracite truckers secure SFAW licenses to assure a 
more equitable distribution by truck and by rail; and (6) encouraging 
spring and summer storage of solid fuels by as many consumers as 
possible under conditions of shor} supply. 

To assure the widest possible spread of solid fuels during the 1945- 
46 fuel year, the new regulation required consumers using them for 
heat in all States east of the Mississippi and in certain areas west of 
that river to file ‘‘consumer declarations” with their retail dealers to 
show how many tons their premises normally required for a year. 
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A similar method of retail distribution already had been in use by 
anthracite consumers and had operated successfully in lieu of coupon 
rationing. Solid fuels consumers who filed the declaration were 
limited to 80 percent of their normal annual requirements of the 
scarcer kinds of fuel. Toward the end of the fiscal year this limitation 
was removed with respect to midwestern-mined soft coal. 

Local advisory committees were continued in all States in which 
fuel was scarce to assist domestic consumers and retail dealers with 
respect to fuel problems. Provisions were made in regulations where by 
the so-called ‘‘orphan’’ consumers were helped to get coal. (These 
were consumers who were either new in & community or for some other 
reason had no regular retail supplier.) 


WAGE AND PRICE STABILIZATION 


Consistent with the responsibility of the Solid Fuels Administration 
for War to maintain production at the highest possible level within 
the established stabilization policy, the agency frequently recommended 
to the Office of Price Administration the establishment of prices for 
solid fuels that would encourage or protect coal output. In mak- 
ing such recommendations, the Administration reviewed in detail the 
cost and realization figures where the application for price adjustment 
affected a complete production district, a production subdistrict, or 
any considerable group of mines. 

On general price revisions or on those affecting mines of large pro- 
duction, the Solid Fuels Administration for War made recommenda- 
tions to the Director of Economic Stabilization which supplied him 
with information useful in passing upon recommendations of the 
Office of Price Administration. Also, in connection with wage stabili- 
zation, the Administration furnished data and advice to the War Labor 
Board. 


CONSERVATION OF FUELS 


Fuel conservation became an important wartime measure during the 
fuel year 1944-45. The reduction in supplies made it necessary for 
householders and industries alike to take vigorous steps to avert fuel 
waste. It was necessary to convince the public of the need to save 
fuel through programs of education in methods of accomplishing 
fuel savings. 

Mass educational and promotional procedures were used to obtain 
the cooperation of the household consumers, while the industrial 
activities largely consisted of engineering advice, carried on through 
the National Fuel Efficiency program of the Bureau of Mines. 

The part of the program pertaining to household consumers was 
carried on directly by the Solid Fuels Administration for War, with the 
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help of State governments in areas where fuel was most critically short, 
and with the aid of the Office of War Information. The Governors of 
25 States in the critical areas appointed State Fuel Conservation 
Directors who cooperated with the Federal Government in the issuance 
of information to promote fuel savings. Basic information, and a small 
amount of educational materials were supplied the states by the Solid 
Fuels Administration for War, which coordinated State and Federal 
activities in connection with this program. With the cooperation of 
the Office of War Information, the Solid Fuels Administration for War 
carried on a program of public education, employing such media as 
radio, press, motion pictures, posters, and circulars, 

The funds appropriated for public informational activities were 
exceedingly inadequate as compared to the size and importance of 
the task, making it necessary for the Solid Fuels Administration for 
War to appeal to and depend largely upon the expenditures of business 
organizations and other interested groups. The radio industry and 
its advertisers devoted broadcasting time freely to fuel messages. 
Government advertising material was placed in the hands of private 
business organizations and associations which reproduced and dis- 
tributed it, or sponsored and paid for its use as commercial advertising 
by the radio and press. 

During the warm months, steps were taken to encourage the public 
to prepare for winter by ordering and storing whatever fuel was 
available, cleaning and repairing heating equipment, insulating and 
otherwise making homes and other buildings “‘heat tight.’”’ During 
the heating season, more direct conservation measures such as delaying 
the starting of fires in the fall and extinguishing them early in the 
spring, preventing overheating, or inefficient furnace a were 
advocated. 


COMPLIANCE WITH REGULATIONS 


Considerable credit for the generally excellent compliance with 
wartime fuel regulations is due to the coal industry for its cooperation. 
The job of distributing fuel fairly could not have been done, however, 
without the compliance activities of the Administration, important 
among which. were the efforts taken to explain to the trade the regula- 
tions and directions by which solid fuels were distributed, their pur- 
poses and necessity. 

Violations were relatively few, considering the many thousands of 
producers, distributors, dealers, truckers and consumers affected. In 
most cases, maldistribution resulting from detected violations was 
corrected by adjustment of shipping schedules, and in some instances, 
by the elimination of untrustworthy channels of distribution. 
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Because there was sufficient coal to supply household consumer 
with a reduced percentage of their normal requirements, it fell upon 
Solid Fuels Administration for War to see that they received ther 
full share in tons of the available supply, and that the limited supply 
was not adversely affected by deliveries of coals containing excessive 
ash. It was necessary to suspend the operation of some 20 anthracite 
mines for various periods because fuel containing excessive ash was 
shipped from them. Violations of all types averaged about 100 per 
month.,! 

! The war had ended by the time this report was written. The solid fuels outlook for the 1945-46 fuel 
year was still clouded, however, by the delayed return of manpower to the mines from the armed services 
and from employment in war industries in time to make possible the production of adequate coal for 
all purposes. 

In general, the supply of the lower grades of coal appeared adequate, but the Nation was still confronted 
with a serious shortage of the higher grade bituminous coals produced in the east and of anthracite. It 
unquestionably will be necessary to continue exercising certain controls over the distribution of solid fuels 


throughout the 1945-46 fuel year, and for the public to accept alternative fuels wherever preferred type 
or sizes are not available. 


Petroleum Conservation Division 


E. B. SWANSON, Acting Director 
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[2 Connally “ Hot Oil’ Act, approved February 22, 1935, delegates 

to the President prescribed powers ‘‘to regulate interstate and 
‘reign commerce in petroleum and its products by prohibiting the 
shipment in such commerce of petroleum or products moved in excess 
f amounts allowed by State law and for other purposes.”’ 

Acting through the Secretary of the Interior as the designated 
went of the President, the Petroleum Conservation Division was 
stablished to assist in the prescribed administration of the act, to 
operate with oil and gas producing states in the prevention of waste 
und the adoption of uniform oil and gas conservation laws, and to keep 
nformed as to the movement in interstate commerce of petroleum 
ind its products with respect to its parity between supply and con- 
umptive demand. 


FEDERAL PETROLEUM BOARD 


The Federal Petroleum Board with its head office in Kilgore, Tex., 
ind field offices at Lafayette, La.; Corpus Christi, Houston, and 
Midland, Tex., administers the regulations prescribed under the - 
Yonnally Act. While the act is applicable to any State having an 
il proration law, the supervisory operations of the Federal Petroleum 
3oard are now confined to 106 counties in Texas, two producing 
‘counties of New Mexico, and the entire State of Louisiana. Within 
his area, monthly production reports are not required for ‘‘stripper’’ 
ields. Eliminating these, the designated area includes 476 oil fields, 
19,323 wells, 78 refineries, and 129 gasoline plants. Daily production 
wwerages 2,110,604 barrels of oil and 132,599 barrels of casinghead 
rasoline and other liquids. This is 75.37 percent of the total output 
or New Mexico, Texas, and Louisiana or 41.96 percent of national 
yutput. The refineries process a daily average of 1,679,189 barrels of 
oroducts. The daily average increase in production, within the desig- 
uated area, over the fiscal year 1944, is as follows: Barrels of crude 
vil, 10.2 percent; barrels of petroleum products, 16.1 percent; barrels 


of casinghead gasoline, 25.6 percent. 
141 
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Although the Board’s area for supervision does not include all 
territory in which State proration laws are applicable, action can 
be and is instigated by the Federal Petroleum Board when Connally 
Act violations occur outside of the supervised area but within a 
State proration area. 

The enforcement of the act and administration of the regulations 
is essentially a specialized field operation requiring, among other 
things, routine and special inspections. This function is necessary 
to maintain effective control over the interstate movement of petro- 
leum and its products. As a result of this control, illegal practices 
are reduced and a maximum compliance with conservation laws is 
maintained in oil operations. 

Activities of the Federal Petroleum Board have been curtailed by 
reduction in experienced personnel and by other wartime handicaps. 
Yet the volume of criminal investigative operations has been main- 
tained at an effective level. Changing economic conditions have 
reduced the incentive for Connally Act violation and continued 
supervisory operations have acted as a deterrent. The Board's 
personnel has been for several months in a position to report on 
technical and economic conditions within the Board’s area. 

During the fiscal year J. W. Steele retired as chairman, and member 
Ray O. Armstrong was appointed chairman. 

As of July 1, 1944, there were seven Connally Act cases which had 
been referred to the Attorney General pending action by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and six major investigations in progress. Evidence 
had been developed in the six investigations to such an extent as to 
allow for allegations of Connally Act violation. Of these 13 cases, 
4 were prosecuted successfully, and $12,100 in fines collected. Indict- 
ments have been secured in two other cases and they are now ready 
for trial. The two indictments name two corporations and 21 per- 
sons. Civil action involved in three cases has been conducted effec- 
tively in the Government’s interest and criminal action against 
respondents has been started. One of the cases in investigative 
status at the beginning of the fiscal year has been compiled and 
presented to the Department of Justice, another will be offered 
shortly. Two of the cases in an investigative status have been 
closed by administrative action because it was found that prosecution 
would not be advisable or justified. The thirteenth case remains 
pending in the Department where it has been for several years 
awaiting apprehension of the indicted. 

On December 1, 1944, by Order No. 2012, the Secretary established 
a Departmental Petroleum Committee, which consists of the Director 
of the Geological Survey, Director of the Bureau of Mines, Assistant 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, Assistant Solicitor and the 
Director of the Petroleum Conservation Division, as Chairman. 
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The Committee reviews and coordinates the petroleum work of the 
several agencies of the Department and makes recommendations to 
the Secretary as to changes which may be necessary or desirable to 
increase the effectiveness of the work. 


Comparative analyses of production data by fiscal years 


Crude production 
Percentags of 


production 
Re prec? to Soieae 
era nite 
United States | petroleum States 
Board 
Barrels Barrels 
Fiscal year 1942.......---2 eee eee 1, 409, 015, COO 647, 627, 750 38. 9 
Fiscal year 1943_......--.-.--2 2 eee eee eee eee 1, 418, 609, 000 550, 412, 012 38.8 
Bistal year 1044.25. ccc bee ele eee ce Suis ubede 1, 559, 141, 000 710, 014, 166 44.4 
Fiscal year 1945....--2 2-20.02 eee eee eee 1, 721, 956, 559 770, 370, 489 44.7 


General Land Office 


FRED W. JOHNSON, Commissioner 
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oe administration of public lands roughly estimated as 

representing nearly a quarter-billion dollars’ worth of real estate 
owned by the American people, is the paramount task confronting 
the General Land Office at the close of the 1945 fiscal year. Taking 
into account the intangible assets inherent in the 778 million acres 
of the public domain in the United States and Alaska and the mineral 
deposits and other resources in the land, this property is an important 
factor in national economic advancement during the reconversion 
period. Its continued management under progressive conservation 
policies for use and development with an eye to the requirements of 
the future, is essential. In no other way can the domestic demands 
for maximum beneficial use of the land and resources of the public 
domain, adequately be met. 

Already, the trend of scientific research has pointed the way to 
new fields of usefulness for the public domain, broadening the scope 
of activities in the development of resources beneath the surface 
and expanding the opportunities for utilization of the land itself. 
The wider horizons for mineral uses revealed by the discovery and 
development of atomic energy, the steadily mounting requirements 
for lumber and other forest products to repair the ravages of war, 
and the growing demands from ex-servicemen for land settlement 
opportunities serve to illustrate the trend toward more extensive 
usage in the years immediately ahead. 

Obviously, this contribution to future economic advancement 
cannot help but enhance the value to the American people of their 
public domain. However, it will also bring a corresponding increase 
in the responsibilities facing the General Land Office. New methods 
and new laws must be provided with which to carry out these new 
tasks which, in effect, mark the beginning of a new era in national 
land administration. 
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There is & wide range of fluctuation in the evaluation of land. 
Current conditions and demands can change such calculations over- 
night. Who, for instance, can predict with accuracy the worth of 
areas destined to become homes of future settlers in Alaska, or esti- 
mate the ultimate monetary value of mineral-bearing lands? Never- 
theless, some idea of the value of the public land is essential to the 


determination of its worth as a national asset of the United States. . 


It has been conservatively estimated that the public lands of the 
United States on the continent and in Alaska represent real estate 
values aggregating $235,000,000, of which $125,000,000 worth is 
located in the United States. Roughly divided, the assets comprise 
forest lands and woodlands worth $160,000,000, grazing lands whose 
value is conservatively placed at $30,000,000, and other lands in- 
cluding barren areas as well as areas devoted to special use, valued 
at $45,000,000. In addition to this conservative evaluation of the 
land, technical services rendered by the General Land Office to the 
public and to agencies of both Federal and State governments con- 
stitute other less tangible factors whose value conservatively is 
estimated to bring the total worth of the people’s assets in this real 
estate to $250,000,000. 


NEW PROBLEMS 


Land administration experiences in connection with the prosecu- 
tion of the war have sharply accentuated the pattern for efficient 
management of the public domain in time of peace. At the close of 
the 1945 fiscal year, definite alterations in Federal law and in pro- 
cedures of the General Land Office were revealed as imperatively 
needed to bring about that efficiency to which the public is entitled 
and without which the maximum beneficial use of the national lands 
and their resources cannot be assured. Some of these needs long 
had been recognized, but their accomplishment was held in abeyance 
for the duration of the war. Today, freed from the restrictions 
arising from the necessity for emergency military action, these 
problems await solution: 

1. Rejuvenation of our Federal mining laws is essential. Mecha- 
nized warfare has demonstrated that minerals are indispensable in 
modern war; under present statutes, no method exists for securing 
to the United States the utmost advantages from the development of 
such resources on lands under its control. No real mining conserva- 
tion, a vital factor in the postwar economy, can be brought about 
without Federal law granting authority for the United States to 
supervise the minerals which it owns. Except for statutes governing 
the development of the fuel and fertilizer minerals in the public lands, 
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no such authority éxists at present. A general leasing system appli- 
cable to all minerals would provide the Government with not only , 
the power to conserve but the opportunity to catalog and classify 
its natural assets to insure their maximum beneficial use during the 
reconversion period. 

2. Legislation is needed: to extend the salutary provisions of the 
present mineral leasing law to lands acquired by the Government, as _ 
well as to the original public domain. Specifically, lands acquired by 
Federal agencies under the National Industrial Recovery Act, the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act and various relief appropriations 
and rehabilitation acts, together with the public lands, constitute a - 
veritable storehouse of essential minerals. Without the enactment 
of new laws, the United States may not catalog and in cooperation 
with private initiative develop the resources on these acquired lands . 
through leases based on sound principles of conservation. . 

3. Another element essential to the successful administration of 
the public domain, both in relation to mineral resource development 
and the general management of the Federal estate along conservation 
lines during the postwar period, is complete, authentic information 
as to the character and status of the land. At the present time, 
evidence of the filing of thousands of unpatented mining claims is not 
made a matter of Federal record, but is solely registered in county 
recording offices. The enactment of legislation to enable the record- 
ing of such evidence in the General Land Office is urgently recom- 
mended. 

4. Similarly, another of the serious handicaps to proper ate 
tration of the nation’s assets is the lack of any facilities by which 
detailed information can be secured concerning the real estate hold- 
ings of the various branches of the Federal Government. The. 
establishment within the General Land Office of a centralized, con- 
solidated inventory of all such land records is recommended as a 
solution of this problem. 

5. From time to time, areas of the Federal domain have been | 

withdrawn from general use by the public in order that broader 
programs of national development might be facilitated. A careful 
survey of these withdrawals should be undertaken, and a reduction 
in the size of the areas withdrawn be brought about wherever feasible 
in the public interest. By this means, portions of the hitherto with- 
drawn lands may be restored to their public land status and the land 
and its resources made available for more general utilization in the 
postwar period. 

6. A reexamination of the public lands to discover whether any 

tracts hitherto overlooked may be suitable for homestead use by vet- 
erans or the general public, is suggested as an appropriate part of 
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any program for the maximum beneficial use of the natural resources 
of the Nation. | 

7. Similarly, a thoroughgoing study of the statutes and adminis- 
trative procedures for homesteading on the public domain should be 
undertaken with a view of extending all possible assistance in the 
placement of returned veterans upon the land. 

8. Greater speed and flexibility in the solution of all factors in the 
veterans’ homestead problem should be facilitated through decentral- 
ization of administrative operations made possible by additional 
legislative authority and funds. 

9. Many of the 5,000 public land laws under which administration 
of the public domain is carried on by the General Land Office were 
enacted more than a half-century ago, and many others have reached 
a stage of obsolescence incompatible with the requirements of efficient 
management of the nation’s real estate assets during the years im- 
mediately ahead. A survey of the Federal land laws and a modern 
streamlining of their provisions should be made as a prime requisite 
to adequate public land administration. 

10. Meantime, maximum use of the public lands and their resources 
can be enhanced by the enactment of a uniform Federal trespass law 
which would afford greater protection against the unlawful acquisition 
and wasteful dissipation of these national assets. 

11. War legislation authorizing the disposal by the Government of 
sand, stone, gravel, vegetation, timber and other forest products on 
public lands of the United States should be embodied in permanent 
law, in order that these natural resources may be made available for 
construction purposes during the postwar period. 

12. The development of Alaska through increased land settlement 
will require the utmost in service and safeguards for the public if 
economic advancement is to be attained on a permanently stabilized 
basis. Protection against ill-advised use of the public domain in the 
Territory, similar to that provided on the mainland through the 
requirements for classification of land tracts for the best use to which 
they may be put, would do much to solve this postwar problem. For 
this reason, the passage of legislation making such classification stat- 
utes applicable to the public land in Alaska is urgently recommended. 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


Full benefit from the use of the public land depends, however, upon 
much more than mere legislative enactments, important though they 
may be to the proper administration of the people’s quarter-billion 
dollar estate. It depends also upon a program of utilization based 
upon a carefully-planned integration of the objectives and operations 
of the General Land Office. 

During the war years, the planning units of the Office facilitated 
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prosecution of the military program. For example, more than 16 
million acres of the public domain were made available as sites for 
samps, gunnery ranges, aviation bombing fields, tank training areas, 
and other combat training uses. In addition, many secret withdrawals 
of land were made to assist the Army and Navy in carrying on the 
var, and several millions of acres were placed in a state of reserve to 
yermit the untrammeled development for war purposes of the pe- 
roleum and other mineral resources in the areas. At the same time, 
he activities of trained investigators and cadastral engineers and 
ther experts in land identification, classification and management 
rere centered almost entirely upon war-connected tasks, ranging from 
he examination of thousands of mining claims to the segregation of 
reas in Arizona, New Mexico and other States for use in experi- 
aentation and in the development of the atomic bomb. 

Never before in history had the public lands under the jurisdiction 
f the General Land Office been called upon to provide such an 
bundant supply of natural resources for military purposes as in the 
eriod of World War II which drew near to a close with the end of the 
945 fiscal year. ; 

Most of this land, like the manpower of the nation which entere 
he armed forces, is scheduled to return to its former “civilian” status 
fter the need for military use has passed. The orders providing for 
he “enlistment” of the tracts for service in the war stipulate their 
ventual return to the public domain. The “discharge processing” 
nd subsequent administration under national conservation of these 
inds is one of the reconversion tasks confronting the General Land 
ffice in the immediate future. 


Land Settiement Opportunities 


The end of the war has centered the thoughts of many American 
“rvicemen and servicewomen upon the prospects for establishing a 
ermanent home upon the public lands of the United States. Visualiz- 
ig broad opportunities for settlement such as existed in the earlier 
cages of American history, thousands of members of the armed forces 
armed to the General Land Office during the last fiscal year for in- 
mation and guidance in matters connected with the Federal home- 
sead laws. A special leaflet, dealing in terse, question-and-answer 
xm with the problems of homesteading on land in continental 
Inited States, was prepared for the benefit of the men and women in 
he military service, and distribution of other informational material 
ealing with the public lands both on the mainland and in Alaska was 
tepped up in response to popular demand. 

While prepared to render all possible assistance in the solution of 
.nd settlement problems for both military personnel and civilians, 
ttention is called by the General Land Office to the fact that, since 
omesteading as popularly understood first was set under way by 
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President Abraham Lincoln 83 years ago, good farm land upon which 
an agricultural living can be made as required by the homestead law 
is scarce on the vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved public 
domain in the United States. 

Meanwhile, another type of use of the public lands which does not 
require the making of a living by agriculture, has grown during 1945 to 
become one of the major operational problems confronting the Office. 
This opportunity for land settlement by World War veterans as well as 
civilians is afforded under the terms of a law which authorizes the 
lease or sale of not to exceed 5 acres of public land for home, camp, 
cabin, health, convalescent, recreational, or business purposes. 

Popularity of the plan is indicated by the fact that applications for 
leases under the law totaled more than 3,200 in 1945, as compared 
with only 1,600 during the preceding 6-year period. To help meet 
this increased demand, special land examinations had to be made, with 
the result that more than 30,000 acres of land, the major portion of 
which is located in Southern California, were recommended for classi- 
fication as suitable for use under the Small Tract Act. 

As the fiscal year drew to a close with prospects for a rapid return 
of service personnel to a civilian status, interest in the small tract land 
settlement program increased, areas in the vicinity of Tucson and 
Phoenix, Ariz., Sacramento, Calif., and Denver, Colo., being applied 
for, as well as tracts in Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, and Oregon. 
Further expansion of the program to provide still more areas for lease 
and a streamlining of administrative processes to facilitate the work is 
an essential task confronting the General Land Office in the postwar 
period. 


ALASKAN DEVELOPMENT 


The fact that more than nine-tenths of the 375 million acres of 
land and water in Alaska consist of public domain remaining in 
Federal ownership places upon the General Land Office a large share 
of direct responsibility for the proper administration and development 
of the natural resources of the Territory. Foremost among these 
is the obligation to furnish authentic information concerning the 
various types of land-use opportunities within its borders. During 
1945, this requirement was met in part by the distribution of an 
information bulletin on Alaska which not only has served as a standard 
reference publication for other Federal agencies and members of 
Congress, but also has provided thousands of servicemen and women 
with data relating to the privileges and obligations inherent in the 
administration of the public land laws in Alaska. 

Shortly after the close of the fiscal year, Congress enacted a law 
making the provisions of the Small Tract Act which hitherto had 
been confined to continental United States, equally applicable to the 
public lands in Alaska. As a result, plans were immediately set 
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under way to gear General Land Office operations in the Territory to 
the requirements of the new law. 

At the same time, definite steps were taken for strengthening the 
organization in Alaska to render effective service in meeting land set- 
tlement and other problems of resource development during the 
oostwar period. Specifically, a new regional field office of the Branch 
of Field Examination was established at Anchorage to handle matters 
formerly routed through San Francisco, while the Alaskan Fire 
Control Service was vested with broader authority in the protection 
of public land areas from fire and in the use of timber from the public 
jomain. In addition, special examination of some of the public 
ands in the Territory was made during the summer of 1945 to insure 
1p-to-date evaluation of the areas from the standpoint of suitability 
or agriculture or other use in the economic development of Alaska. 


Sustained Yield Conservation 


Maximum benefits from the natural resources of. the United States 
n the postwar period will require a complete cessation of the hap- 
hazard use which in former years led to denuded timbered areas, 
abandoned “‘ghost towns,’’ and the depletion through overgrazing of 
the rangelands of the West and Southwest. Responsibility for the 
attainment of this goal on the public lands under national conservation 
policies rests in large measure upon the operational activities of the 
General Land Office. 

Foremost among its obligations in this field is the establishment of 
sustained-yield forest-management practices on all the Federal lands 
under its jurisdiction, as required by Congressional mandate enacted 
during the 1945 fiscal year. Under this program, forestry operations 
on the timbered public domain eventually will be brought into a 
balanced ratio in which the volume of tree-cutting and of tree-growing 
will be regulated so as to provide a continuing supply of those natural 
resources on the land. 

Adequate protection from fire of the 262,500,000 acres of timber, 
grass and brush land areas of the public domain in the United States 
and Alaska also is an additional administrative task assumed by the 
General Land Office during 1945, and plans were completed at the close 
of the fiscal year to preserve these resources for postwar use. 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR'S WORK 


The dual task of meeting the public land requirements in the 
Nation’s war program while orienting its operations to respond to the 
demands for public service in the postwar period, highlighted the 
record of accomplishment of the Geveral Land Office during the 1945 
fiscal year. Operating through 4 branches with 12 divisions in Wash- 
ington, 5 agencies in the field with 25 offices scattered throughout the 
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West and in Alaska, and 25 district land offices also strategically lo- 
cated for service in the West and in the Territory, this official real 
estate agent of the Federal Government closed its books for the period 
with a net profit both in conservation advancement and in financial 
gains resulting from its year’s work. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


In the aggregate, the activities of the General Land Office produce 
cash returns several times greater than the expenditures incident to its 
operations. In 1945, these cash receipts totaled $13,381,654 and 
represented a ratio of $5.66 for every $1 of the expenditures which 
aggregated $2,365,005. This was the second consecutive year in 
which the receipts exceeded $13,000,000, and the fourth time that 
receipts of the General Land Office have exceeded $10,000,000 since 
1880. 

Last year’s receipts totaled $14,355,342, and expenditures $2,321,- 
eae Oregon and California Revested Lands Administration 

World demands for lumber and other forest products in the post-war 
period were reflected in operations and plans of the Oregon and 
California Revested Lands Administration during the 1945 fiscal year. 
Established in 1938 to carry out @ broad program of sustained vield 
forestry management on 2% million acres of land in western Orevon, 
which once was encompassed in a Federal railroad graut but later 
revested in Government ownership, this branch of the Geveral Land 
Office maintains its headquarters at Portland, Oreg. 

Rated as the world’s largest experimental laboratory in practical 
cooperative sustained yield forest management, the “O. and C.”’ lands 
provide the testing grourd for a world pattern of forestry economy. 
Under this program all elements would join ip operetions under which 
tree growing would reasonably balance tree cutting to the end that 4 
continuing supply of raw materiels will be available for the existence of 
industry and dependent communities. Definite plens for the further 
advancement of the sustained-yield program in the Pacific Northwest 
were made by the “O. and C.”’ Administration during the last fiscal 
year. 

Meantime, definite contributions to the Nation’s lumber needs 
were made during the year from the “O. and C.”’ lands which contain 
one of the finest stands of Douglas fir trees in the United States. 
In 1945, sales of timber from these lands exceeded 426,000,000 board 
feet valued at approximately $1,518,000. 

The use of aerial mapping as a means of more speedily completing 
an inventory of timber resources in the “‘O. and C.”’ lands is expected 
to form a part of the work program for 1946. 

Further augmenting the post-war program for betterments in the 
industry on the Pacific coast is the planting of seedlings on the de 
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uded lands by the “O. and C.” organization. Utilizing Civilian 
-ublic Service enrollees, more than 1,550,000 seedlings were planted 
nd 350,000 trees prepared for transplanting in the field during the 
nae 

With the end of the war, studies for broader use of the ‘‘O. and C.” 
nds for recreational, grazing and other uses which were laid aside 
uring the emergency, were ready to be resumed at the close of the 
945 fiscal year. 

Cadastral Engineering Service 

Plans for reorganization of this scientific branch of the General 
and Office so as to meet the demands for accurate surveys in connec- 
ion with land administration during the postwar period were brought 
9a completion near the close of the 1945 fiscal year. Involving the 
ransfer of headquarters for this work from Denver to Washington, 
).C., the reconversion program of the Cadastral Engineering Service 
ontemplates the execution of a greater amount of actual survey work 
1 the field than in previous years. 

One of the major requirements in the first transfer of land from 
rovernment to private ownership, cadastral surveying consists of 
areful measurement of areas on the ground, the recording of such 
aeasurements by the placing of monuments or other markers, and 
he preparation of maps scientifically compiled from field notes made 
y trained engineers at the time of the on-the-ground measurements. 

First undertaken 150 years ago in accordance with the ordinance of 
795, these surveys were carried on in 23 States and the Territory of 
\laska in order that the identification of the assets in the people’s 
{uarter-billion-dollar real estate might be adequately protected 
n 1945. 

Altogether a total of 9,231 miles was surveyed or resurveyed in 
.945, some of the 1,287,490 acres being encompassed in areas acquired 
or military purposes. 

With an increase in land settlement in Alaska looming large as a 
tential postwar development, the plans of the Cadastral Engineering 
Service include an expansion of survey work iv that Territory. 


Branch of Field Examination 


The examination of land upon which is based the rejection or 
approval of plans for its use under the public land laws, is the major 
responsibility of this branch of the General Land Office. By main- 
taining a staff of trained technicians including mining and civil engi- 
neers, geologists, lawyers, auditors, timber cruisers, range specialists, 
and others experienced in land investigations, the branch handled 
many difficult and unusual types of cases during 1945. 

For example, the reappraisal of unsold lots in a townsite in upper 
Miami Beach, Fla., was made by field examiners from this agency 
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and the subsequent auction sale brought out bidders who ran prices 
up to a new high in Florida beach property. 

At another period of the year agents of the branch were assigned 
to investigate mining claims on areas set aside as military bombing 
ranges, while a third group made extensive investigations in the now 
famous Alamogordo area where the atomic bomb experimentation 
was carried on. 

Paving the way for more efficient service to the public in the devel- 
opment of Alaska, a new regional office was established at Anchorage. 
Other regional offices maintained by the Branch of Field Examination 
are located in San Francisco, Calif.; Billings, Mont.; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; and Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Responsibilities placed upon the General Land Office by Congress 
in the enactment of the sustained yield forestry management act 
greatly increased the task of the Branch of Field Examination during 
the 1945 fiscal year in preventing trespass upon the public domain. 
Altogether, over $70,000 was collected in payment of trespass viola- 
tions of the public land laws. 


Alaskan Fire Control Service 


Prospects of post-war development of Alaska which will increase 
its burdens in the prevention and suppression of fires on more than 
250,000,000 acres of public domain in the Territory, confronted the 
Alaskan Fire Control Service at the end of the 1945 fiscal year. The 
end of the war is expected to bring about an unprecedented pumber 
of tourists and settlers, the reopening of mining operations, and the 
construction of new airfields and roads, all ot which will present new 
and greater fire hazards. 

At the same time, increased popular interest in the Territory will 
bring about greater demands for the use of the timber and other 
natural resources of Alaska. In order that full coordination may be 
attained in both the protection and utilization of the timber resourccs, 
expansion of the operations of the Alaskan Fire Control Service to 
include management and disposal of the timber on the public lands 
in the Territory, was begun during the year. 

Meanwhile, favorable weather conditions m 1945 resulted in the 
new smallest fire loss in the 6-year history of the organization. Dur- 
irg the year, the Service took action on 57 fires with a total burned 
area of 2,535 acres, of which 624 acres were on private land. There 
were 13 fires inaccessible to the Service which burned over an esti- 
mated 110,200 acres. The number of fires for the year, therefore, 
totaled 70, with an aggregate loss of 112,735 acres. 

Service records show that there were a larger number of fires caused 
by lightning in 1945 than in former years, about 37 percent of the 
total number of fires being started by lightning, and approximately 
98 percent of the total acreage consumed being due to lightning fires. 
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A more extensive use of airplanes for the detection of fires and the 
ransportation of service crews to the conflagrations is contemplated 
inder programs formulated in the 1945 fiscal year. 


PUBLIC LANDS FOR PASTURES 


In the 1945 fiscal year the use of more than 12,400,000 acres of 
ublic land in the United States and Alaska for the grazing of live- 
tock was supervised by the General Land Office as another element 
n its administration of the people’s real estate assets. Consisting of 
racts in Alaska suitable for grazing purposes and similar areas in the 
snited States not included in established Federal grazing districts, 
. total of 12,479,270 acres were made subject to use under 10,593 
eases Involving annual rental of $229,523. 

In order that maximum production of meat and other livestock 
oducts might be provided from the public lands during the recon- 
‘ersion period, plans were being formulated at the close of the 1945 
iscal year to increase the stocking capacity of the range lands. It is 
stimated that with proper range facilities and improved range 
ractices the capacity of the leased area could be increased 50 percent 
ind an additional 10,000,000 acres leased if the improvement and 
‘ehabilitation program is carried forward to completion. Meanwhile, 
yperations of the Range Development Service of the General Land 
Jfice, previously halted by war conditions, were scheduled for 
esumption as the close of the fiscal year brought an approaching 
nd to the war. 

Under the supervision of this Service improvements on the range 
such as the development of springs and wells, the construction of 
‘ences, the reseeding of areas denuded of vegetation, and the control 
of rodents and other predatory animals is undertaken in cooperation 
with the stockmen. 


THE PUBLIC LANDS 
AREA OF THE PUBLIC LANDS 


The area of public lands remaining in Federal ownership, includ- 
ing Indian trust and tribal] lands, as of June 30, 1945, amounted to 
about 413 million acres in the public land States and about 365 million 
acres in Alaska. Approximately 400 million acres of these public 
lands were vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved as follows: 
37 million acres in the States outside of Federal grazing districts; 
133 million acres within such districts; and 230 million acres in Alaska. 
During the year 692,000 acres were withdrawn for various public 
purposes while withdrawals reserving 9,497,000 acres were revoked. 

Of the approximately 778 million acres remaining in Federal owner- 
ship in the States and Alaska, 118 million acres in the States and 
363 million acres in Alaska were still unsurveyed as of June 30, 1945. 
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The total acreage patented with minerals reserved to the United 
States was increased during the year to 48,766,625 acres as shown on 
the following table: 


Acreage of lands patented with minerals reserved to the United States, as of June 30, 1945 


Patented Total pat- 
Type of mincral reservation during fiscal jented through 
year 1945 June 1h 


Reservation of all minerals: 


Utider Stock Raising Acts cconco 25 oe oss le eee eee tee cee ss 15, 094 33, 55), 052 

Wider OUCr SCS. ae cecil ace eee ceo ce by suede eas ceceead 50), O84 2, 376, 2 

TL OUR odes Seles eee ae Poe Ce ek ene eae aed eeeeeeeueebesoes 65, 778 35, 962, BS 
Reservation of specific minerals: 

OO ak ak eS a Nt a RE Ol ae te Min 5, 084 10, 878, 615 

OUNGIS oe hee es reaee mk oe eles bore et ue si tes ee eles 7, 342 1, ¥28, 17 


TP Ola) oso 5 etait eee ee ee et oe ei. Se eee 12, 426 12, S04, 317 


! Includes coal reserved in combination with other minerals. 
Leases and Permits 


During the year an additional area of 1,793,513 acres was brought 
under lease, including mineral permits and licenses, making a total of 
17,707,440 acres under lease at the end of the year. The types of 
leases in force June 30, 1945, are shown by the following tables. 


Mineral leases, permits, and licenses outstanding,’ as of June 30, 1945 


Leases Permits Licenses | Total 
Mineral ss - ee 3 
.um- um- um- um- 
ber Acres Acres Acres ber Acres 
Oil and a8. 2ccc2cssue snes ss 260 142820 ARG ocelot bk ele oeie oes leaee pane 6, 969 | 4, 521, 485 
Cech meee he ee Ue it ietaton 331 76, 100 79 66, 635 88 3, 385 48 146, 210 
Phosphate....-.2.2.22.-.---- 7] SOUT he eeeeec tae se teed ee Ieee ey ee 8) 5, 911 
Potashie 23 22. 235002 Set pee 20 47, 292 1 7 A) 0h ee SEOs ere 21 49,81 
Silica sands_.....----..------ 2 MO Ne coe a Ne alti oe eet Wei eS cans ote 8 oar 2 400 
SedgHiihi cco ecu osseseet so. 4 1, 629 34 2 S12 ee SIRS, rere gene nae 38 54, $33 
"POUR As3 mosses eed 7, 335 |4, 652, 908 114 122, 398 88 3,385 | 7,537 | 4,778, @1 


1 Does not include permits granted to Federal war agencies. 
2 Does not include 25 leases within naval reserves (10,162 acres). 


Leases other than mineral leases outstanding, as of June 30, 1945 


ry Annual] 

Type of lease Number Acres retital 
POS AUOU cs 2st soe i a Ae et anil ara he arate ett 43 28, 776. 27 $525. 00 
Fur farm (Alaska) 2222s... cc ces cea cecec eee cik cli eeeccueee 19 133, 810. 00 775. 00 
Grazing (Alaska) ...._.-. sD ok ns coset atcha SDR Unde Wet ae coal oes ee ) 1, 168, 953. 93 1, 269. 35 
Grazing (Oregon and California). ...2.02..22220..2.02020--28- 212 263, 044. 01 §, 358. 
Grazing (Taylor Act, sec. 15)- 22.222 10, 584 | 11, 310, 316. 49 20K, 24. 
Hecreauvional: «22245022 ee eee eee Scecveenecs se ecdtee oe 17 20, 003. 78 1610. 70 
Small sites (5-acre tracts) _......-.2....2-22.2222---- eee ee 626 3, UY1. 32 2 3, O80. U0 
Wester Wella So edeete cree i ta ec et eee es cce 15 600. 00 Sao, 0 
OU CRS cach iceccse esas cet e bie ed ee tee ate ke bares 3 153. 01 10. 00 
Ot dere Cree ae otek ee odd oe eae a take 11,528 | 12, 928, 748. 81 243, 478. 07 


1 Does not include rental of 1 lease, the rental of which Is based on receipts. 
2 Does not include rental of 10 business site leases, the rentals of which are based on receipts. 
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In addition, 393,000 acres were being used at the end of the year by 
Federal and local agencies, private individuals, and corporations 
under permit from the Commissioner of the General Land Office. War 
agencies held Departmental permits for the use of almost 24,000,000 
acres of public lands. 

Homesteads, Sales, and Other Entries 


Although the total number of entries on the public lands declined 
again during the year, the number of new homesteads and public 
auction sales increased over last year. ‘The number of new homesteads 
in Alaska totaled 117, compared to 94 in the fiscal year of 1944 and 79 
during 1943. 

The following table shows the new entries and selections allowed, the 
entries finally approved and the patents and certifications issued during 
the year. At the end of the year, 4,156 entries embracing 626,000 
acres were pending awaiting further compliance with the public land 
laws by entrymen or final action by the General Land Office. 


Entries and selections, fiscal year 1945 


Original entries : Patents and cer- 
and selections! | Final entrics! tifications ! 


Type of entry or selection 


Num- Num Num- 
ber Acres ber Acres bar Acres 
Homestead entries: 

Stockh Pulsip-.. ote odece soe tee eect ae eles ee! 26 | 12,711.18 32} 15,094.37 
FAME POG co wee becker Re cea 8 | 2, 162. 83 11 | 2,622. 27 1l 2, 799. 81 
Reclamation: <<... cc205cet ese cscceseceses. $17 | 2,133.50 | $118 | 12,715.49 158 | 16, 458. 66 
POLCS Cocos coe ete aise os ake te even ewe " 3 178. 73 3 197. 67 7 530. 98 
COMmMUtG:.226..55 ces oe ore Bone Sei te te eae ee See ees 611 1, 064. 95 83 366. 59 
Sec. 2289 R.S., et al... 22-0 ee 157 |18, 218. 69 780 | 8, 086. 58 ® 68 6, 872. 43 

Total homestead entries. ............-222-- 185 |22, 693. 75 249 | 37, 398. 14 279 | 42, 122. 84 

Other entries and selections: 

Desert land entrie8__... 2.222222 eee 13 | 1, 280. 82 22 | 2,333. 58 30 3, 961. 50 
Publie suction sales_.<.. 2.22... 2 seen ence ccl eee cence cece ce 149 | 13, 058. 34 110 9, 454. 01 
Timber and stone entries. ...........2-.2 2.2L }e. eee |e eee 1 00 60 
Mineral entries. ...........-.----22---.-.---- 49 | 6, 487. 87 87 | 6,095. 33 58 5, 814. 49 
INGIAT -SCICCHIONS foc oe Ae ae ee a ao Ses SG ni wee 103 551. 04 
Miscellaneous cash sale entrics............... 2 (4) 230 | 2,126.04 139 8, 571. 27 
FNCU AINE CS cts ee to tara en te esas nh I ett 160 72, 389. 57 
State selections. ._..-._-..--.-------------2-e- 25.) 9,802. 18 12.222 ce )es eo t eck 24 [18 72, 226. 59 
Curative and supplemental patents_...._....]...-.-.].--...--.-|-------[..-----2--- 174 ul 

CHOTS ce cathe ook ee Be eee eee (3) 0. 73 8 306. 27 80 1, 773. 19 

Total other entries and selections. .......-. 89 |17, 571. 60 497 | 23, 959. 56 R81 | 174, 840. 26 

Grand totelics<.c2250 oso tcceetbostze 274 |40, 265. 35 746 | 61,357.70 | 1,160 | 216, 963. 10 


1 An original entry or selection fs one made in pursuance of an act of the Congress which prescribes the 
terms and conditions under which patent may be issued or other evidence of title granted. An original 
entry becomes a final entry upon compliance by the entryman with further requirements of the law, such 
as residence or additional payment, and upon the issuance of a final certificate. <A final certificate shows 
that, in the absence of irregularity, the entryman is entitled to a patent and passes equitable title to the 
land to the entryman. Where upon final examination it is found that an entry or selection is in proper 
form and that the law has been complied with, a patent conveying legal title to the claimant is issued. In 
the case of certain State selections, the legal title is conveyed upon approval thereof by the Secretary of the 
Interior and uper certification by the Commissioner of the General Land Office. 

1 Includes 3 homesteads on ceded Indian lands (433.60 acres). 

3 One selection was amended. 

4 Town lots upon which only part payment was made; area not tabulated. 

4 Includes 4 homesteads on ceded Indian lands (400.00 acres). 

* Includes 9 homestcads on ceded Indian lands (759.94 acres). 

7 Includes 14 homesteads on ceded Indian lands (1,240.90 acres). 

§ Includes 1 homestead on ceded Indian lands (80.00 acres). 

® Includes 3 homesteads on ceded Indian lands (280.75 acres). 

18 Includes certifications, 47,963.15 acres. : 

! Acreage previously reported. 
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Land Grants 


Title to 73,765 acres was conveyed during the year in satisfaction 
of grants of public lands made by the Congress to States and railroads 
for public purposes. Grants to States included 43,237 acres of m- 
demnity school land selections, 14,983 acres of park selections, 9,280 
acres of swamp land, and 4,726 acres selected for miners’ hospitals. 
A total of 1,539 acres was patented to railroad companies pursuant 
to the Transportation Act of 1940. In addition, 16 patents were 
issued to States to give them additional evidence of title to 407,833 
acres of previously granted school lands. 

A total of 218 applications for nghts-of-way were approved during 
the year under laws which provide for the granting of rights-of-way 
over the public lands for telephone and telegraph lines, public roads, 
pipelines, and other purposes. Of the applications approved, 104 
were permits or easements with an annual rental of $1,730 and 32 
were temporary rights-of-way over “O. and C.”’ lands with an annual 
rental of $160. 

Land Exchanges 


Exchanges of land with private owners and local governments re- 
sulted in the addition of 56,087 acres to grazing districts in exchange 
for 51,954 acres of Federal land; 9,037 acres to Indian reservations in 
exchange for 9,079 acres; 480 acres to the “‘O. and C.”’ lands in ex- 
change for an equal acreage; and 197,395 acres to national forests in 
exchange for 10,877 acres of land and sufficient timber to equalize 
the values involved. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


Receipts from all sources during the year totaled $13,381,653. 

Mineral rentals, royalties, and bonuses accounted for 82 percent of the 
total receipts and sales of timber from the Oregon and California and 
Coos Bay lands for an additional 13 percent. The remaining 5 
percent were realized from sales of public and ceded Indian lands, 
rentals, fines and penalties, copying fees, and from miscellaneous 
sources. 
Of the total receipts, 38 percent will be distributed among various 
State and county governments and 44 percent will be covered into 
the reclamation fund. The remainder, except for $10,384.58 which 
will be credited to Indian trust funds and $57,734.66 which will be 
credited to the range improvement fund, will be covered into the 
general fund of the Treasury. 

Expenditures from appropriations amounted to $2,365,005 distrib- 
uted as follows: general administration, $867,783; surveys, $517,297; 
field examination, $343,482; administration of the revested and re- 
conveyed grant lands, $290,956; district land offices, $267,925; range 
improvements, $44,275; and fire control in Alaska, $33,287. Ex- 
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penditures, aggregating $319,191, were made from funds transferred 
to the General Land Office for the emergency protection of public 
lands and for soil and moisture conservation operations. 

The following table shows the receipts earned during the year, by 
sources and Treasury accounts. 


Disposition of receipts of the General Land Office:! fiscal year 1945 


Covered in the Treasury earmarked for— 


Source of receipts 
General Reclama- | States and nee Total 
fund tion fund counties funds 

Sales of public lands.........-......-.-- $79, 582.17 |2$100, 000.00 | * $3, 800.00 |.........-- $183, 382. 17 
Fees and commnissions................-- 17,359.71 | 261,000.00 |...---...----]-.2-22-22.- 78, 359. 71 

Mineral leases and permits: 
Minera] Leasing Act.....-...-..--- 1, 005, 976. 36 |5, 281, 375. 89 13, 772, 411.35 |..........- 10, 059, 763. 60 
Red River oil and gas lands. _._....]....-.-.-.-..].-.---.--.--- 3, 399.75 | $5, 666. 24 9, 065. 99 
POtCASD 2 ho a ee aan 68, 098. 61 | 3 410, 095. 34 255, 369. 79 |...-..----. 733, 563. 74 
OUNCE 5 access ceieeeeseckcbesb ee © 216, 608.10 ose ease etiics [oot oon ce desks | soc. cuciees 216, 604. 10 
Total mineral. .........--.....--. 1, 200, 697.07 |5, 601, 471. 23 /4,031, 180.89 | 5, 666. 24 |11, 018, 997. 43 
Oregon and California grant lands... -.- 867, 004. 56 |.........-.-- 867, 004. 57 |....-.-.--. 1, 734, 189. 13 
Coos Bay grant lands............_.----- 15, 433. 74 |...--...----- $15, 000.00 |........--- 30, 433. 74 
Taylor Act grazing leases..........--.-. 57, 734.66 | § 57, 734. 66 115, 469.32 |.....-.---- 230, 938. 64 
Rights-of-way leases..........-.-.---..- 31, 977. 49 BAA ON Naso see ese aes 32, 422. 00 
sales of reclamation town lots._......__].....--.-.-.. 67,408. 64 |.....- 22-2 fee 7, 498. 64 
sales of Indian lands. ............-.----|--.----------}-- ee eee |e 4, 718. 34 4, 718. 34 
Copying fees... ...--.22--2-2-- oe eee 21; 108-68. lebcccorscceda| sa tielecsececMesweocn se 21, 103. 63 
Miscellaneous. ..........--.----..-.-.-- 30; 000: 46 -f on eo doeh el eccccte see tee eile ot 39, 609. 46 
Grand total. .....-.......-.....-- 2, 420, 574. 49 |5, 918, 149. 04 /5, 032, 544. 78 | 10, 384. 58 /13, 381, 652. 89 


; peers ar settlement of all accounts by the General Accounting Office. 

stima 

¥ Includes $52,577.64 collected in California under act of Oct. 2, 1917 (40 Stat. 207) 

‘Includes $23,767.94 collected in Wyoming under act of June 36, 1926 (44 Stat. oa) $176, ra si collected 
in California under Executive Order 9087 dated Mar. 5, 1942, and $15,967.22 collected {n Alask 

+ Range improvement fund. 

‘ laclades $112.50 from sale of reserved reclamation lands. 


Office of Land Utilization 


LEE MUCK, Assistant fo the Secretary 
DIKE 


ECONVERSION in a broad sense means the return of the Nation 

as expeditiously as possible to the pursuits of peace. For the 
Department of the Interior it points to the need of an inventory of 
hose national assets for the management of which we are directly 
‘sponsible; a determination as to the extent of the depletion of these 
issets which may have occurred as a result of the war; and the prepa- 
‘ation of plans which will insure a maximum restoration of the im- 
yaired values and the development of a sustained national economy. 
[he basic wealth of the Nation, represented in large measure by its 
oils and waters, forests, and pasture lands, has been drawn upon as 
iever before to provide the essentials of war that brought victory to 
‘he United States and its allies after five destructive years. Recon- 
version to & sound peacetime economy following the war and its 
ittendant heavy drain upon the natural resources of the Nation 
hherefore presents a problem and a challenge to the Department in 
che field of land and resource management. 

The problem and the challenge involved in reconversior place a 
‘esponsibility upon the land and resource management agencies of 
the Department to provide a more fully coordinated and integrated 
management program by virtue of which the lands and resources 
under their respective jurisdictions will be so administered as to 
insure the greatest possible returns to society in the years ahead. 

The value of cooperation and of coordinated and integrated action 
to secure desired results was most clearly demonstrated during the 
war. The principles involved were not new but the successful appli- 
cation thereof under so many and such varied conditions constituted 
a complete demonstration of the importance of unified action in the 
conducting of operations. If the same cooperative approach is 
applied to the solution of the problems of peace, the future of the 
Nation is assured, regardless of the serious drain on its natural re- 
sources. 

The land and resource management problem facing the bureaus 
and agencies of the Department of the Interior in reality is not one 
problem but many problems, all closely related and having a distinct 
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bearing on the successful establishment of peacetime economy. The 
complexity and interrelation of land and resource management 
problems which exists has been recognized in the Department for 
many years and finally brought about the establishment of the Office 
of Land Utilization in the year 1941 with a view to evolving a unified 
conservation program. In the interim much has been accomplished, 
but much more remains to be done to coordinate and integrate fully 
and effectively the operations of the respective bureaus and agencies 
of the Department and to secure effective cooperation with other 
governmental agencies operating in similar land-use fields. 

While major attention during the past 4 years has been directed to 
winning the war, nevertheless the long-time problems of peace have 
not been neglected, and marked accomplishments have been made in 
several important lines of cooperative endeavor, namely: 

1. The development of a Nation-wide soil and moisture conserva- 
tion program on lands under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
the Interior. 

2. The coordination of the forestry activities and the development 
of a more effective forest and range protection program. 

3. The clarification and reorientation of the land-use policies of 
the Department and the establishment of sound land-classification 
procedures. 

4. The organization of the Water Resources Committee which is 
charged with the responsibility of acting for the Department and 
its agencies on problems affecting the water resources of the Nation. 

5. The rendering of advisory service looking to the solution of 
numerous day-to-day management problems that constantly arise in 
a Department with highly diversified activities. 

The encouraging results accomplished were made possible through 
the application of a high level of functional coordination and the 
integrating and reconciling of divergent views, experiences, and judg- 
ments in the field of land administration: The objectives sought 
were attained through cooperative efforts and the dissemination of 
information with respect to operating programs and practices and 
through the rendering of technical service on management problems. 
The practical application of these administrative principles and the 
degree of success achieved in the several fields in which they were 
applied are hereafter set forth. 


SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION OPERATIONS 


The Soil and Moisture Conservation program of the Department 
of the Interior is an integrated and coordinated program conducted 
through the land-management agencies of the Department on the 
Federal lands under their respective jurisdictions. It is a segment of 
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the national soil conservation program, the other parts of which are 
conducted by agencies in the Department of Agriculture. It has 
for its purpose the correction of soil erosion and water losses occurring 
on approximately 60 million acres of land widely distributed through 
the various States in which there are public lands. The principal 
areas on which soil and moisture conservation operations are being 
performed comprise portions of the various river basins lying west of 
the Mississippi River and largely west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Within each of these river basins there are land areas administered 
by some one or more of the land-management bureaus of the Depart- 
ment. For example, in the Snake River Basin—a tributary of the 
Columbia—there are national parks and monuments, fish and wildlife 
refuges, Indian lands, reclamation projects, grazing districts, and 
unappropriated and unreserved public domain areas. An orderly, 
integrated plan of soil and moisture conservation on Federal lands 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior in the Snake 
River drainage basin requires that the Department exercise super- 
visory authority over conservation operations in the whole area in 
order to insure that the various land-management agencies perform 
soil and moisture conservation operations within the basin that are es- 
sential to the correction of the situation as a whole. These operations 
are further coordinated with the management responsibilities of the 
agencies concerned in order that full value may be obtained from the 
restoration and management work performed. Furthermore, since 
there are intermingled lands in private ownership within the basin, 
and also lands under the administration of other Federal and State 
agencies, it is necessary that the Department of the Interior conserva- 
tion program be coordinated with the programs of these other agencies. 
Specific reference in this connection is made to the State soil conserva- 
tion districts operating under State law with the advice and aid of the 
Soil Conservation Service, Department of Agriculture, and the general 
program of the Forest Service, also in the Department of Agriculture. 

The problem is a complex one from any angle. The task of restora- 
tion under the best of circumstances is difficult. The complex land 
ownership pattern and the conflict of interests and uses tends further to 
complicate the situation. 

The Office of Land Utilization determines the over-all program in 
the areas where operations are to be conducted, harmonizes and com- 
promises any differences that may develop, and provides for a max- 
imum amount of assistance necessary to secure correction of erosion 
and water losses. To this end, advice and assistance are given to 
the agencies concerned regarding the conditions and circumstances 
under which projects may be established, the type and character of 
work to be performed, and approval of the expenditures to be in- 
curred. Under this program attention can be, and is, directed to- 
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ward the correction of conditions on the more critically eroded areas 
of Federal lands and the operations performed are those of proved 
value as demonstrated heretofore under like soil and other conditions. 

Wherever possible the securing of a maximum amount of coopera- 
tion from the users of the lands is urged, for, while the lands are ex- 
clusively or primarily in Federal ownership, the users who are de- 
pendent thereon for a livelihood have a definite interest in their 
reconstruction and improvement. This cooperative feature consti- 
tutes a further coordination of the soil and moisture conservation 
program which facilitates and hastens the corrective procedures while 
providing more definite assurance against recurrence of the destruc- 
tive processes that have heretofore occurred. The constant pressure 
by the Department in this matter of cooperation has resulted in a 
year-to-year increase in the amount of such cooperation, until at the 
present time the amount contributed is almost equal in value to the 
appropriations authorized by Congress for soil and moisture conser- 
vation operations on the Federal lands. 

The soil and moisture conservation program of the Department 
comprises operations on 500 project areas scattered through 30 States, 
embracing a total area of approximately 60 million acres. It has 
been determined that of this total between 10 and 12 million acres 
can be classed as being in a serious or critically eroded condition. 
Approximately 20 million acres in addition should receive some at- 
tention from a soil and moisture conservation standpoint, with the 
remaining 30 million acres largely in the twilight zone where material 
benefits from a conservation standpoint can be obtained without too 
large expenditures, provided the lands and resources are properly 
managed. 

FOREST CONSERVATION 


In the field of forest conservation the progrdm of the Office of 
Land Utilization has been mainly directed toward the accomplish- 
ment of three specific objectives: 

1. The securing of adequate protection for the forest and range 
resources administered by the Department. 

2. The development of the sustained-yield principle in the manage- 
ment of the forest resources under the jurisdiction of the Department. 

3. The formulation of a sound plan of management for the forests 
of the interior of Alaska. , 

In the field of protection the Office of Land Utilization rendered 
advisory service to the agencies concerned in more fully and ade- 
quately presenting to the Congress the whole forest protection prob- 
lem on the 400 million acres of forest, brush, and grass lands under 
management in the continental United States and Alaska. Appro- 
priations made available during the past 4 years have more than 
doubled and, while not yet sufficient to provide adequate protection 
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or all of the lands in need thereof, the several agencies concerned are 
yetter organized and better prepared than ever before to protect the 
yublic lands from the ravages of fire, insects, and disease. As con- 
rete evidence of progress in this direction, it should be noted that 
he area burned over in the continental United States has been re- 
luced from 1,879,613 acres in the calendar year 1942 to 552,235 acres 
n the calendar year 1944; and in Alaska, from 4,500,000 acres in 1940 
0 110,603 acres in 1944. 

Cooperative work carried on with the Bureau of Entomology and 
lant Quarantine, Department of Agriculture, in which the Office of 
znd Utilization acts in a supervisory capacity, has brought about 
he coordination of white pine blister rust control operations designed 
0 protect the valuable five-needle pirncs from the white-pine blister 
ust. Control work has been definitely advanced on the national 
varks, Indian reservations, and the Oregon and California revested 
rant lands. At the close of operations last December, a total of 
‘63,000 acres out of the 728,000 acres of white pine lands under the 
urisdiction of the Department had been covered by the preliminary 
radication of the species of brush responsible for the spread of the 
lisease. Plans are in preparation involving expanded and mote in- 
ensive operations looking to the control of infections that are a con- 
tant menace over large areas of land, portions of which are under the 
urisdiction of the Department. 

Sustained yield of forest resources contemplates improvement in 
onditions of growth, management of the timber stand, and utili- 
‘ation of the timber crop in ways that will permit and sustain the 
tire economy built around the lumber industry. The Office of 
nd Utilization participated during the preceding year in the pre- 
aration and presentation to the Congress of information relating to 
he values inherent in the sustained-yield principle. The repre- 
‘entations made in this connection by Federal, State, and private 
iwencies resulted in the enactment of the cooperative sustained-yield 
orest management act of 1944, authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
rior and the Secretary of Agriculture to establish sustained-yield 
mits either directly or in cooperation with other forest land owners. 
A general statement of policy with respect to the administration of 
this law was formulated by the Department for the guidance of the 
agencies concerned. Marked progress was also made in the appli- 
cation of the sustained-yield principle under the O. & C. Act of 1937, 
and a form of cooperative agreement was worked out by the General 
Land Office and the Office of Land Utilization. 

The major forward step taken by the Department in the field of 
forest conservation during the year 1944 was the securing of a regular 
appropriation of $147,460 ‘‘For the administration and management 
of forest resources, including the prevention and suppression of fires 
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on the public domain in Alaska, * * *.’’ This appropriation will 
make possible the setting up of administrative machinery, under the 
direction of the General Land Office, which will insure the protection 
and management of these vast resources of the interior of Alaska for 
the first time since the Territory was acquired from Russia. It means 
for Alaska, and for the Nation, the protection of these forests from 
fire and the establishment of sound forestry practices in connection 
with the development thereof. 

The timber sale operations conducted on the lands under the juns- 
diction of the Department normally constitute a business amounting 
to more than 3 million dollars in value and reflect a timber cut of over 
a billion feet a year. War demands continued at a high level during 
1944 and, as a result, a large number of timber contracts were con- 
sidered and approved by the Department. 


LAND CLASSIFICATION AND LAND POLICY 


During the year 1944 a study was conducted of the land-classi- 
fication activities of the General Land Office and the Grazing Service, 
and recommendations were made for coordination and expedition 
with respect to these activities. A draft statement for the Depart- 
mental Land Policy Committee on the land-management policies of 
the Department was completed and submitted to. the Department 
for final consideration. Land-administering agencies of the Depart- 
ment were kept informed concerning surplus real property in which 
such agencies might have an interest, and a survey was initiated 
looking to the compilation of a list of surplus areas suited for addition 
to existing administrative units. About 1,500 applications involving 
the disposal, lease, or permitted use of public lands were reviewed. 
Many of these cases were on appeal or otherwise involved contro- 
versial issues and required most careful consideration before recom- 
mending action. The General Land Office was assisted in preparing 
a statement of conservation policy with respect to the sale of isolated 
tracts of the public domain, and the statement was issued as Depart- 
mental Order No. 1973, under date of August 4, 1944. 


CIVILIAN PUBLIC SERVICE CAMPS 


The Office of Land Utilization continued to act in a liaison capacity 
between the Selective Service System and the bureaus of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in the operation of the civilian public service 
camps during the year 1944. These camps, which provided work of 
national importance in the protection and conservation of natural 
resources—including fire, insect, and disease control and water 
conservation projects—were under civilian direction and were manned 
by persons who, by reason of religious training or belief, conscientiously 
opposed participation in the war. 
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At the close of the year, 10 civilian public service camps were 
operating on Department of the Interior lands: 5 on the national 
parks, 3 on reclamation projects, 1 on the O. & C. lands of the General 
Land Office, and 1 on a national wildlife refuge. The Seney National 
Wildlife Refuge camp, located in the State of Michigan, was abandoned 
m June 1, 1945. 


WATER RESOURCES COMMITTEE 


The staff work of the Water Resources Committee, established by 
lepartmental order dated May 2, 1944, was conducted by the chair- 
nan and the executive officer during the fiscal year just passed. The 
»bjective sought by the Committee is to insure the coordination of 
vater-development programs within the Department in order that 
‘ull recognition may be given to the over-all benefits to the Nation. 

In carrying out its stated functions, namely, the assembly and dis- 
mination of essential information concerning water-development 
wrograms, the following work was accomplished by the Committee: 

1. Sixteen formal meetings were held; and the executive officer 
‘epresented the Committee at 12 meetings of the Federal Interagency 
River Basin Committee. 

2. Recommendations designed to promote cooperation and co- 
dination at the field level were submitted to, and received the ap- 
sroval of, the Secretary. 

3. Consideration was given to a number of project and basin reports 
of agencies within the Department and the War Department, and 
lefinite recommendations were made thereon. 

4. Detailed information concerning water projects, laws, policies, 
and related features was assembled and made available to the in- 
terested agencies of the Department. 

5. Operating procedures looking to the coordination of the water- 
development and water-conservation programs of the Department 
were established. 

The progress made in the coordination of the water-development 
programs of the Department of the Interior has been encouraging, 
and the procedures laid down by the Congress in the Flood Control 
Act of 1944 and the Rivers and Harbors Act of 1945 have greatly 
strengthened the cooperation between the Federal agencies and the 
States. However, much remains to be accomplished before the degree 
of coordination essential to sound management in this complicated 
field can be fully attained. 


PRINCIPLES OF COORDINATION 


Experience in the Department of the Interior during the past several 
years has clearly demonstrated the value of effective coordination and 
close cooperation in the field of land and resource management. It 
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seems obvious also that the coordination of conservation activities of a 
Department organized on a bureau basis can be secured by devices 
less drastic than complete centralization and that a common plan of 
action which cuts across structural lines in the pursuit of an over-all 
interest is possible of attainment without seriously disrupting well- 
established bureau organizations. 

The Office of Land Utilization, since its creation in 1941, has pro- 
ceeded on the theory that the application of the fundamental principles 
of coordination and cooperation can be effected without overlapping or 
duplication and without interfering with the administrative authorities 
of the bureaus operating in the various functional fields. It has 
earnestly sought to promote a unification of action directed towards a 
common goal through cooperative efforts, the dissemination of in- 
formation, and the rendering of efficient advisory service. The 
methods pursued have proved to be reasonably successful and have 
operated deffmitely in the public interest. It seems clear that the time 
has arrived when these principles of administrative management 
should be extended to all agencies operating in the conservation field, 
for the effective use and development of the basic wealth of the 
Nation—its soils and waters, its forests and pasture lands—will not 
be at its best until all interests involved have fully coordinated their 
responsibilities and activities. 


Grazing Service 


C. L. FORSLING, Director 
DIKE 


O pegtecs the administration of the Federal range, as provided by 

the Taylor Grazing Act, the surface resources of the grazing dis- 
tricts on most of these public lands were in as good condition at the 
close of the fiscal year as they were at the beginning of the war, or 
better. At the same time they made their contribution in meeting 
the Nation’s needs for war. This is in sharp contrast to the First 
World War when increased numbers of livestock, on the then unregu- 
lated, open public range, which, under the circumstances, did not con- 
tribute materially to food supplies during the war, resulted in over- 
stocking that added to the already serious degree of depletion of the 
forage and soil resources. j 

The aim of the administration of the grazing districts is twofold; 
namely, the protection, improvement, and proper utilization of the 
natural resources on these lands and the stabilization of the livestock 
industry dependent upon them. These public lands, together with 
the non-Federal lands associated with them, continued during the 
past year to contribute to the Nation’s needs of food and fiber, with- 
out material injury to their permanent productive capacity. While 
the Federal range on the whole is still far below its potential produc- 
tion capacity, due to past overuse and fire, extensive areas actually 
improved in condition as the result of weather conditions above the 
average, coupled with regulated use. 

Nearly 40 percent of the range land in the 11 Western States is 
situated within grazing districts. Somewhat more than half of this 
is Federal land; the remainder is in private, State, and county owner- 
ship. Associated, both physically and economically, these grazing 
lands and the intermingled crop lands are the foundation of numerous 
livestock producing enterprises. Although range land makes large 
contributions by providing grazing for livestock and big game, its 
problems are closely related to those of other resources among which 
are water, wood, crop lands, and recreational use. 

Settlement of public land under the homestead pattern of earlier 
years was reached and over-run during the aftermath of the First 
World War. New frontiers now lie chiefly in managing the remnant 
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of the former vast public domain so that it may be put to its highest 
use and fitted into the over-all land-use economy of each locality. 
The benefits to be derived are shared by the range users, local com- 
munities, and the public. 

The war has also emphasized the importance of the Federal range 
in the training of air and ground troops, the testing of machines, pre- 
cision instruments, and explosives, and in perfecting techniques of 
modern warfare. <A total of approximately’ 14,500,000 acres was so 
utilized. Through cooperation with the War and Navy Departments 
it was possible for certain of the affected lands to be grazed at the 
proper time without interference with their use for military purposes. 
In other instances it was necessary to exclude livestock. One with- 
drawal in New Mexico, for example, involved the removal from graz- 
ing district land of 8,421 cattle, 618 horses, 12,432 sheep, and 10,861 
goats belonging to 47 permittees. In still other instances, through 
special arrangement with the military services, it was possible 
to provide alternate grazing during the war period for nearly 500,000 
sheep and 16,000 cattle on areas set aside: for war purposes in 
several States. 

First among the resources and values of the Federal range are the 
plant cover and the soil. Their protection and improvement are 
basic to all other uses and values and particularly to the sustained 
yield of forage for grazing animals. Of equal, if not of greater im- 
portance, is the relation of these lands to water supply for irrigation 
and other purposes. Numerous individual ranches and farms, as 
well as communities, obtain their water supplies directly from these 
lands. In addition the Federal range and associated lands contribute 
more or less run-off to streams which are the source of supply to dis- 
tant towns, cities, and irrigated fields. Water is so important in the 
West that it is imperative that watershed lands be maintained in a 
condition to yield the maximum quantity and quality of water. Silt- 
laden reservoirs and clogged streams or irrigation canals are a direct 
concern to irrigation, industry, and commerce, as well as to the farmer 
at the far end of the ditch. Maintaining adequate plant cover con- 
ditions is the key to adequate watershed protection. 

Thousands of families obtain fuel, fence posts, farm timbers, and 
rough lumber from the 23 million acres of woodland and forest on the 
Federal range. No detailed survey has ever been made of the forest 
and woodland growth. Assuming, however, that the areas classified 
as woodland and forest contain an average of 10 cords of wood to the 
acre, there are 230 million cords of wood in grazing districts. In 
addition to the foregoing there are special use values, such as rights- 
of-way, home and business sites, recreation, and sites for commercial 
photography. 
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No adequate survey has ever been made to determine the value in 
terms of dollars and cents of the surface resources of the public land 
in grazing districts. Any attempt to do so at this time, therefore, 
must be based upon many assumptions. It may be assumed, for 
example, that 144 million acres of grazing land have an average 
value of $1.25 an acre for soil and forage. The estimated 230 million 
cords of wood are considered to have a value of 50 cents a cord. 

Many factors enter into the problem of attaching a tangible cash 
value to these lands for watershed purposes. What is the value of a 
watershed, for example, to a community which derives its domestic 
water supply from it? What protection values may be assigned to a 
given area for the control of floods, the prevention of the deposition 
of silt in streams and reservoirs, or the abatement of dust storms? 
Certain areas rank high in these respects and at the other extreme, 
certain other areas have practically no watershed value. Hence, the 
dollar value of watersheds, ranging from $12 or $15 an acre or more 
in some localities to nothing in others, may be arbitrarily set at $1 an 
acre for the 144 million acres of Federal range. 

It would be difficult to estimate the value of the public lands for 
training and testing grounds and the parts these lands played in 
winning the war. Had the Federal Government been obliged to 
purchase the 14% million acres of public lands used for war purposes, 
a considerable item would have been added to the cost of the war. 
The availability of these lands for war purposes and for special uses 
as home sites, commercial photography purposes, rights-of-way, and 
stock driveways, for which the Federal Government derives revenue, 
is arbitrarily placed at $52,000,000. 

In addition to the foregoing, range improvements placed on the 
Federal range at public expense during the past 10 years, consisting 
of 17 major types, are estimated to have a residual value of $10,000,000. 

On the basis that has been outlined, the capital value of the 144 
million acres in the custody of the Grazing Service may be tabulated 
as follows: 


Soil and forage at $1.25 an acre___.________.----- $179, 000, 000 
Watershed at $1 an acre_____.__________-_-_----- 144, 000, 000 

Woodland and forest, chiefly woodland, at 50 cents 
Oe a ee os 115, 000, 000 
Range improvements.__..____------------_------ 10, 000, 000 
SpeCiAl lis@Secoe ese a ere Geese 52, 000, 000 
DOUG sc escent heehee eee scat e ast 500, 000, 000 


In undertaking to rehabilitate the range and stabilize its use, the 
Grazing Service generally has had the active support and cooperation 
of the users themselves, including the district advisory boards. A 
much greater interest and concern in the condition of the range on 
the part of the stockmen is noticeable as compared to a decade and a 
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half ago. The Grazing Service is hopeful that the willing cooperation 
of the range users, who, after all, are most vitally concerned in main- 
taining and improving forage production on the range, will bring 
about, within practical time limits, the further adjustments that may 
be needed wherever necessary to stop further range deterioration and 
to turn the trend in favor of range rehabilitation. 

In addition to rehabilitation, extensive further development of the 
range is needed to facilitate range administration, promote its full 
economic utilization, make possible better handling of livestock, and 
improve the quantity and quality of the resources. Needed projects 
include water developments, fencing, construction of roads, trails, and 
telephone lines, rodent control, the installation of improvements for 
fire control, soil and moisture conserving structures and improvements 
of the forage cover by both natural and artificial reseeding. 

The forage cover, and hence the grazing capacity, can be improved 
within justifiable economic limits on literally millions of acres of the 
Federal range by mechanical treatment and reseeding. The presence 
of thrifty sagebrush, for example, which occurs on millions of acres of 
land, is indicative that soil and moisture conditions are ample for the 
production of a good forage cover. Over extensive areas the sage- 
brush has thickened to an extent that the better forage plants have 
been greatly reduced or almost entirely eliminated. By the judicious 
use of controlled burning or breaking down the sagebrush with heavy 
equipment, the land can be freed of sagebrush in a manner to permit 
the growth of grasses and other forage plants. Where the remaining 
native forage plants are insufficient to revegetate the land naturally, 
reseeding will be necessary. A vast opportunity lies ahead in this line 
of endeavor in the grazing districts. The same is true also for exten- 
sive areas of nonsagebrush land needing rehabilitation. 

The Grazing Service has presented estimates for a postwar conserva- 
tion program for use especially in the event that an emergency employ- 
ment program should become necessary. Employment under this 
program, in addition to the unskilled labor, would include engineers, 
draftsmen, range technicians, carpenters, drillers, truck drivers, tractor 
operators, dragline operators, and many other types of skilled labor. 

Since the areas where the work is proposed are remote from centers 
of population and the projects variable in size and character, it would 
seem feasible to operate from work camps to be distributed over the 
territory. This will likewise be attractive to local citizens who seek 
employment within reasonable proximity of their homes. The plan 
contemplates construction of 150 portable camps with facilities to 
accommodate 100 men at each camp. 

The backlog of work in sight is estimated to require 67,000 man- 
years or full employment of 20,000 men for 3% years at a total cost of 
$191,422,500. Of this total, the amount of $50,714,500, about 26 
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percent, is estimated on the basis of actual needs of the range, to be in 
the interest of the livestock industry, and predicated on increased — 
forage production values which would compensate for the carrying 
costs of the investment. The balance is considered to be a responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government to rehabilitate, preserve, and protect 
the capital values inherent in the land and its resources in the public 
interest. 


RANGE ADMINISTRATION 


Forage conditions during the year were, on the whole, better than 
average during the previous year but extreme drought persisted in 
localized areas causing some losses. The grazing load in terms of 
permitted animal units declined 1 percent while the numbers of per- 
mitted livestock decreased 6 percent from 10,694,305 to 10,019,178 
head. There were 725,464 fewer sheep, but 86,174 more cattle during 
1945 than in 1944. For the first time in grazing district history the 
number of permitted cattlefexceeded 2,000,000 head. “9 

Ranch sales involving grazing preferences on the Federal range and 
transfers of privileges under the Federal Range Code reached a new 
high during the year. Livestock generally were in good condition and 
with the current high prices and consumer demand the users were 
encouraged to cut down their numbers, especially cattle, as a means of 
providing for the dry years which, according to experience, inevitably 
lie ahead. Losses of forage caused by trespassing stock and range 
fires are still excessive. This situation cannot be corrected fully until 
adequate manpower on the ground is available to patrol and supervise 
the area. 

The grazing district advisory boards are an important part of the 
Grazing Service organization. Their cooperation in lending advice on 
range problems, improvement, wildlife protection, and economic con- 
ditions within the industry aided materially in the administration of 
grazing districts during the eleventh year of their participation in the 
program. 

Recheck of grazing capacities and proper seasons of use and the 
reexamination of many dependent properties are recurrent jobs. The 
ultimaté goal of properly stocked ranges subdivided into units or 
allotments, to be utilized under term permits by all who are entitled to 
share in the use of the range has not been wholly achieved. 

Only two-thirds of the authorized users are operating on a term- 
permit basis although most of the licensees and permittees can now 
plan their year-to-year range operations with reasonable assurance, 
subject, of course, to the variable weather conditions and other unfore- 
seen factors, including needed adjustments which will be necessary 
in some cases upon completion of range surveys and base property 
inventory. 
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In regard to the fees to be charged, section 3 of the act provides: 
‘That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to issue or 
cause to be issued permits to graze livestock on such grazing districts 
* * * upon the payment annually of reasonable fees in each case 
to be fixed or determined from time to time.’”’ Grazing fees of 5 
cents for cattle and horses per month and 1 cent for sheep and goats 
were established in 1936 when the livestock industry was beginning 
to recover from drought and depression and when grazing districts 
were new. During the year consideration was given to increasing the 
grazing fees pending the completion of a comprehensive range ap- 
praisal. This matter was first broached to the National Advisory 
Board Council in November 1944. Since then and up until Septem- 
ber 10, 1945, further study and 10 hearings on the matter have been 
conducted by the Senate Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 
in Washington, D. C., and 8 of the Western States. Recommenda- 
tions on the fees by the Director are being delayed until the facts 
presented at the hearings and obtained through various studies have 
been fully analyzed. 


LICENSES AND PERMITS 


Due to transfers, liquidation, and suspension of emergency licenses 
there was a reduction of licenses and permits issued during the year 
frem a total of 22,562 in 1944 to 21,650 in 1945, a difference of 912. 
Livestock use the range under licenses and permits at various periods 
during the year. The statistical detail is shown by regions in table | 
at the end of the chapter. 

Big game numbers in grazing districts represented by_11 major 
species totaled 583,432 head. A proper distribution of game animals 
over the range generally has not been achieved and, as a consequence, 
many ‘‘sore spots’ exist where game is concentrated to the detriment 
of both game and forage. | 

Approximately 20,000 excess horses were removed from the range 
during the year. Action under the Secretary’s orders of March 16, 
1943, and January 29, 1944, resulted in the removal of about 100,000 
surplus horses from grazing districts and adjacent lands during the 
past 3 years. Steps are needed to encourage purchase and shipment 
of excess horses by appropriate agencies for food and farm purposes in 
devastated countries. 


RANGE SURVEYS 


Extensive range surveys were accomplished on 2,065,964 acres in 
four regions. On 1,051,661 acres previously surveyed the grazing 
capacities were checked in preparation of range management plans. 
In connection with the allocation of range privileges in one district, 
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;819,697 acres were surveyed on a reconnaissance basis. Approxi- 
nately one-third of the above acreage is within approved soil and 
noisture conservation projects. Property examinations were made 
m 1,839 cases during the year. An estimated job load of 17,959 such 
ases exists in 60 grazing districts of which 13,673 have been examined 
o date, only one-third of which are completed to required standard. 


(he appropriate decision as to the relative claims of about 5,000 bona 


ide applicants for range privileges is still tentative and unsettled. 
“his program should be augmented in order to achieve the conserva- 
ion objectives of grazing districts. 


HEARINGS AND APPEALS 


During the fiscal year 1945, 100 appeals from decisions of the local 
dministrative officers were filed, 86 of all pending appeals being dis- 
iosed of by cooperative actions between the appellants and district 
Taziers or through formal hearings and decisions of examiners. Ten 
xaminers’ decisions were appealed to the Secretary. 


LAND PLANNING AND UTILIZATION 


Fundamental in the conservation program is a policy which will fit 
he complexities of land ownership within grazing districts into man- 
weable units whereby the land can be properly administered and the 
teatest benefits will accrue to both public and private lands. This 
s accomplished mainly through exchange of lands, exchange of use, 
‘operative agreements with States, counties, and individuals, and 
vy leasing lands within the boundaries of grazing districts under the 
Pierce Act. | 

Land planning in grazing districts to improve the pattern of owner- 
hip was undertaken and considerable progress has been made during 
‘ecent years. Detailed plans involving a long-time program of ex- 
change, blocking and negotiation were submitted for review. One 
of the most effective means of coordinated land administration in 
areas of mixed ownership is through cooperative agreements with the 
individuals, groups, or agencies affected. A number of such agree- 
ments were inaugurated during the year and many that were entered 
into during previous years were continued. 


COOPERATION WITH MILITARY SERVICES 


At the end of the fiscal year 14,403,302 acres of public land in graz- 
ing districts were involved in military withdrawals and use permits 
representing a reduction of 25,617 acres from the amount used for 
such purposes during the previous year. Major military uses of 
public lands include testing ranges for bombing, aerial gunnery, ma- 
chine-gun practice, and areas for airfields, airports, landing fields, 
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tank corps maneuver grounds, proving grounds, storage dumps, and 
depot centers. Also lands were provided the War and Navy De 
partments, the Defense Plant Corporation, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, and the Federal Housing Authority for rights-of-way, 
telephone lines, water-pipe lines, landing strips, and airfields. 

Other activities in connection with the war program included the 
consideration of applications for timber, involving millions of board 
feet, in grazing districts under the act of June 5, 1942 (Pub. Law 
586, 77th Cong.). Assistance was given to military services in the 
appraisal of nonpublic lands listed for lease, purchase, and 
condemnation. 


STATUS OF GRAZING DISTRICTS 


Grazing districts total 60 in number, there having been no change 
during the year. However, modification orders, withdrawals, and 
revocations involving public lands mainly for reclamation and military 
purposes caused many internal changes in grazing districts, resulting 
in the addition of about 5,000,000 acres of all categories of land to the 
total area administered during the previous year. The statistical 
detail of grazing district acreage is shown on table II at the end of the 
chapter. 


LAND CLASSIFICATION 


At the beginning of fiscal year 1945, 283 individual land cases were 
pending within grazing districts under sections 6, 7, 8, and 14 of the 
Taylor Grazing Act; the 5-acre-tract law of 1938; and other public- 
land laws. A total of 783 new cases were received, 671 were disposed 
of, and 395 were pending at the close of the year. 


PIERCE ACT LEASES 


Favorable economic conditions of recent years have created an 
active demand for non-Federal grazing lands as well as for crop lands 
within the boundaries of grazing districts. As a result, much of the 
State and county-owned land formerly leased under the Pierce Act 
was sold or leased to individuals. The area of Pierce Act leases at the 
end of the year totaled 928,500 acres in 6 States. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND ALLOTMENTS 


Administrative funds provided by Congress for the fiscal year 
totaled $1,047,740. Of this amount $119,630 was for fire suppression 
and presuppression leaving $928,110 for grazing district administra- 
tion. In addition $115,000 for construction and maintenance of 
range improvements, and $8,500 for leasing of lands under the Pierce 
Act were available from direct appropriations. Allotments for 
emergency fire fighting totaled $125,000 and for soil and moisture 
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conservation work $492,500. Advisory boards contributed $77,115.83 
for range improvements. The Public Roads Administration trans- 
ferred to the Grazing Service $520,500 for construction and main- 
tenance of access roads to mineral deposits and other war material in 
eight States. 


FEES COLLECTED AND DISTRIBUTED 


Earned grazing fees during the year totaled $765,382.35, of which 
$211.93 was deposited to the credit of Indians in Arizona and $382,- 
585.24 was paid to 10 Western States for expenditure under State law. 
Grazing fee income for the year by States with the respective amounts 
paid to States shown in parentheses, are summarized as follows: 
Arizona $40,059.14 ($19,923.60); California $19,767.67 ($9,883.81); 
Colorado $51,503.65 ($25,751.84); Idaho $77,851.91 ($38,925.98); 
Montana $52,961.47 ($26,480.71); Nevada $118,411.97 ($59,206); 
New Mexico $118,277.65 ($59,138.80); Oregon $52,035.92 ($26,017.- 
97); Utah $133,079.86 ($66,539.95); Wyoming $101,433.11 ($50,- 
716.58). Earned fees in grazing districts for the 10-year period ending 
June 30, 1945, now total $6,927,036.03, of which $3,444,632.58 have 
been paid to the above listed States under provisions of the Taylor 
Grazing Act. 

The Service continued to be hampered by a large personnel turn- 
over, mainly in field and clerical positions. This affected chiefly the 
district and regional offices and reduced materially the output and the 
quality of pressing work. Excessive time of supervisory personnel 
Was required in training new employees. Many costly delays in work 
programs were experienced due to lack of repair facilities and scarcity 
of materials and parts. 


RANGE IMPROVEMENT 


During the war the Grazing Service has maintained a policy of 
limiting its construction program to projects that were absolutely 
necessary to aid the production and handling of livestock on the range. 
Only 651 stock-water developments, 342 miles of truck trails, 125 
mules of stock trails and driveways, and 390 miles of fence were built. 
On the other hand, strong emphasis was placed on the maintenance of 
range improvements previously constructed. 

A summary of range improvements with accumulative totals is 
shown on table III at the end of the chapter. 


SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION 


Soit and moisture conservation activities were conducted on 55- 
project areas. Nine additional project areas were added during the 
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year resulting in a total of 114 active projects. Plans for rehabilita- 
tion were formulated on 12 areas which are pending approval. The 
new project areas approved entail revegetation of about 82,000 acres 
of depleted Federal range. Within active projects 24,000 acres of 
range reseeding was accomplished, and 150,000 acres were treated for 
rodent control. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Approximately 100,000,000 acres of Federal range are considered to 
be within the urgent fire protection zone as determined cooperatively 
by Federal, State, and private protection agencies. Fire records are 
kept by calendar years. A total of 297,481 acres of Federal land was 
burned over in calendar year 1944 as compared to 1,206,715 acres in 
1942. In this 3-year period the average size of fires has been reduced 
from 1,537 to 674 acres. 


ACCESS ROADS 


Participation in the construction of access roads to raw materials 
needed for war continued throughout the year but on a reduced scale. 
A total of 326 miles of roads was constructed, bringing the total mileage 
to 1,896 in 3 years. Principal materials tapped by these roads are 
copper, lead, zinc, iron, coal, timber, oil, fluorspar, talc, manganese, 
phosphate, corundum, vanadium, tungsten, chromium, mica, gilsonite, 
and arsenic. 


TABLE I.—Number of licensed operators and livestock In grazing districts by regions, 
June 30, 1945 


2, 076, 446 119, 234 | 7,756, 912 10, 019, 178 
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TABLE Wl.—Status of grazing districts—approximate acreages of Federal land as of 
June 30, 1945 


Withdrawn Total land 
by estab- admini adminis- 
State of lishment tered by Other land | Gross area 
; of grazing ing | the Grazing 
districts i Service 
Arivona_..--.22- 2-2. 11, 309, 671 6, 861,729 | 18, 171, 400 
California... 22-222 e 3, 377, 438 6, 453, 962 9, 831, 400 
Colorado_........-....-- 8, 143, 926 7, 759,774 | 15, 903, 700 
WIANGi ce cows ota bass 13, 660, 701 8, 206,899 | 21, 867, 600 
Montana..........-.--- 7, 468, 541 24, 500, 159 | 31, 968, 700 
Nevada... 2-22-22 lee 33, 614, 179 13, 164, 921 46, 779, 100 
New Mexico_.._.......- 16, 280, 380 23, 467,020 | 39, 747, 400 
OfeQON cca cet sees een 13, 285, 471 7, 061, 029 20, 346. 500 
Wale cs esc ean cetee 23, 932, 375 13, 555, 425 37, 487, 800 
Wyoming............... 5 13, 479, 638 14, 705, 292 , 800, 22, 506, 100 
Total._..........- 60 | ! 130, 683, 965 | 215,004,009 | 145, 777,974 |2 118, 831, 726 | 264, 609, 700 


‘Includes vacant, unappropriated, and unreserved public lands covered by rights-of-way, unpatented 
mining claims; lands unreserved except for mineral withdrawals for classification and lands unreserved 
except for Public Land Order No. 35 but which have not been classified as valuable for vanadium. 

1 Includes certain Federal lands in withdrawals administered under agreement with other agencies and 
non-Federal lands administered under Pierce Act Jeases and cooperative agreements 

‘Includes private, State, coauty, and certain withdrawn Federal lands which the Grazing Service does 
not administer. 


TABLE 11l.—Cumulative summary of range improvement projects in grazing districts, 
1935-45 


Total com- 
Completed | pleted or 
Type of project Unit fiscal year jacquired from 
1945 April 1935 to 
June 30, 1945 
Spring developments... ..-..- 22.22 eee eee Number.......... 86 2, 083 
Reservoirs (stock water) _......-........----..----------- |e ee GOsccosene cs 520 3, 467 
Wells (stock water) .....2222 2-22 eee eee Ree: (; eek eee eeeeeee 45 824 
Pipe and tile lines... 2.222 eee Miles. .....-.2.2.- 7. 25 63. 25 
ICD OS gece ee Seater ae eel cues NOs cisecokuce 8 58.5 
Wek (ral Seco ceewtsiecc un ccc eebuc ois aces see deen ioe (1 eee ee 342. 1 10, 516.6 
BlOCK SPAlIS 2 ee se oo Sok ee aa oe Ant 6 (0 ee a eee 83.8 1, 680. 4 
Stock driveways.........-.-.-2---- eee] eee GO scch ees 41 1, 471.9 
Bridges, livestock (over 20-foot span) ..............--.-...- Number. .._......].-...-.....- 69 
ee vehicle (over 20-foot span) ........-.--.-2.22---2- | 22 (6 {Sener eee 7 112 
POH RS eho Ne ah nee Ne al hae eg i re Miles__....-...--- 390. 3 7, 136.6 
Corals and holding traps.................--------.--.---- Number_.-.....-... 38 446 
Cattle pUardScoo5 ue cat eco ees ee eesse ee anes 6 (1 ee en 50 736 
DIDDING Walt6)) 2285s te cnc Shes t howe koe nous OOzctesnccsect 2 7 
Telepbone lines....................-.-.-- PROC SSE ON Miles__...--.2.--. 4 380.7 
PireDreak$ Cc toe fot east a Coa ed ees G02eesec% cosas 418 4,113 
Boundary marking. _.........--....-.-.---------.--.-----]----- (ao ee 322. 5 4, 729.5 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


HE central function of the Fish and Wildlife Service is to effect 

and maintain an equilibrium of our native animal resources that 
will be most profitable to the most men. Ever since European man 
first landed on this continent, the forces of progress—i. e., growth of 
the population of man, the development of industry, the expansion of 
cities, the spread of highways, the facilitation of contacts with the 
rest of the world—have all constantly worked and will continue to 
work to destroy that profitable equilibrium. 


VALUE OF ANIMAL RESOURCES 


It is well worth the struggle and expense we must make to oppose 
such negative results of progress, especially since we can do this with- 
out opposing progress itself. Our national resources of birds, beasts 
ind fishes, with the conservation of which the Fish and Wildlife 
Service is concerned, are valuable far beyond what can be expressed 
in dollars and cents. But if money be set arbitrarily as the whole 
criterion of worth, there are the following estimates on the fraction 
of United States fish and wildlife resources that can be evaluated 
from quantitative knowledge: 


~ Capitalized value 

Resource: (billions of dollars) 
Water oWlic. ctcccedececs ote teed eee 1.5 
Fur-bearing animals--_--.------------------------- 4 
Big-game animals.__..-.---.-.---------.~----------- 1.3 
Commercial fisheries....-.........----------------. 5. 8 
Game fishes: siccce teehee eh etc 5.0 
9 Otalecs22cces pe wanteweda sees eseue wes wet iod 14.0 


If now we take into account the unutilized resources, and such 
benefits as are rendered fields and forests by the insect control activi- 
ties of birds, for example, and all the imponderable values, such as 
beauty and recreation, the amount derived above is perhaps no more 

18] 
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than a tenth of the grand total, which may therefore conservatively 
be set at somewhere around 140 billion dollars. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR ON ANIMAL RESOURCES AND 
ON CONSERVATION 


Unlike the nonrenewable resources, our continental fish and wild- 
life have not, on the whole been adversely affected by the war. If 
anything, they have been benefited by it, since fishing (except for 
certain commercial species) and hunting have been below peace-time 
normals. Offshore wildlife, on the other hand, has suffered from the 
war. Many populations of birds and mammals which frequent the 
shore, the open sea, and the oceanic islands have been seriously deci- 
mated. Thousands of auks, murres, puffins, sea gulls, and ducks have 
perished from the effects of oil on the surface of the sea, which pene- 
trates the feathers and ruins them as waterproof coverings. 

The transformation of small islands in the Pacific from jungles to 
war camps has seriously diminished the abundance of sea birds re- 
quiring those islands for nesting sites, and has perhaps even extin- 
guished at least two species, the Laysan Island rail and Laysan Island 
finch. The use of certain coastal islands for bombing practice has 
destroyed the nesting grounds of many birds frequenting our shore. 
Unknown quantities of whales, the most valuable animal in existence, 
have been killed in the course of submarine warfare. It will take at 
least 5 years of observation to determine the extent of these losses and 
to effectuate measures for recovery wherever the possibilities of re- 
covery appear hopeful. 

The most serious effect of the war on the conservation of our animal 
resources has been the loss of trained personnel by Federal and State 
agencies. This effect evidenced itself as soon as men began to be di- 
verted to war occupations, several months before hostilities actually 
commenced. During the war years, so few young men were in a posi- 
. tion to take the college training needed to turn out competent wildlife 
managers and conservationists that virtually none have been available 
for apprenticeship in the Fish and Wildlife Service. Consequently, 
there is now & wide gap between the beginning grades and those filled 
by such of the older, well-experienced men as have remained in con- 
servation work during the war, and there are not enough of the latter 
to fill all the supervisory positions that will be required for vital post- 
war projects. 

With an ever-increasing number of returned war veterans seeking 
to establish themselves in civilian life, there is the opportunity as 
well as the need for the Federal Government to encourage those sult- 
ably inclined to take the college training required for any of the several 
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phases of conservation practice. This means that the Fish and Wild- 
life Service must cooperate with the universities in establishing and 
maintaining at a high standard of excellence, the kinds of courses 
which will produce the most effective men in this field. 

During the war, the Federal Government has assisted in the training 
of visiting foreign students by granting generous traveling fellowships, 
paying living expenses and tuition in schools with curricula in fishery 
or wildlife biology. It is proposed here that similar fellowships be 
made available to United States citizens of promise. The choice of 
subjects for study and life work is exceedingly broad, as will be shown 
in the following account. 


REFUGES 


Among the activities of the Fish and Wildlife Service, none is more 
effective in wildlife conservation and restoration than a Nation-wide 
system of refuges. These are lands dedicated wholly to the propaga- 
tion of wildlife by good management practices. From a modest be- 
ginning in the early part of the twentieth century, the system grew 
slowly for many years; and in the 1930’s it was given great impetus 
by the allocation of special funds and by passage of the Migratory 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act. This act, which requires every duck and 
goose hunter over 16 years of age to buy a Federal migratory water- 
fowl hunting stamp, has provided annual funds ranging from half a 
million to nearly a million and a half dollars. Of this money, 90 per 
cent must be used for enlarging and maintaining the system; the re- 
maining 10 per cent is available for the administration of the act. 

In the past year, six areas, totaling in size over a million acres, were 
established as national wildlife refuges. These were located in Wash- 
ington, Missouri, California, Florida, North Dakota, and Kentucky. 

During the war years, the refuges have been operated on a strictly 
maintenance basis. With two thirds of all refuge personnel in the 
armed services, with construction at a standstill, and with mainte- 
nance reduced to the very minimum, water-control structures, patrol 
trails, buildings, etc., are deteriorating. An extensive program has 
been prepared for the rehabilitation of many of these developments, 
and for continuation and completion of the continental waterfowl 
refuge program. 

It is estimated that about 25 percent of the ducks, geese, and swans 
in North America inhabit these Federal refuges. The value to the 
people of the United States in having these resources protected from 
the critical danger of extermination and in having them maintained 
in areas where conditions are most favorable to restoration, is esti- 
mated to be worth about 3 million dollars annually. The value of 
maintaining all of the other forms of wildlife in these areas—the non- 
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game birds, the mammals, the fish—cannot be measured from any 
quantitative basis, may amount to as much as an additional 3 million 
dollars annually. 


FEDERAL AID TO STATE CONSERVATION AGENCIES 


Of equal benefit to wildlife conservation has been the Federal Aid 
to Wildlife Restoration Act of 1937, designed primarily to increase 
and improve conservation work by the States. Under the terms of 
this act, the Federal Government may pay a grant to any State which 
has enacted certain legislative measures to promote conservation. 
This grant contributes 75 percent of the cost of work performed on 
approved projects concerned with the purchase and development of 
lands, the restoration of natural environment, and the prosecution of 
research into problems of wildlife management. The source of this 
money is the revenue from the tax imposed on firearms, shells, and 
cartridges. The amount thus collected is set aside in a special account, 
known as the Federal Aid to Wildlife Restoration Fund. The amount 
unused in any year may be left in the fund for future use. 

As a consequence of wartime shortages of personnel, equipment, 
and materials, this program has proceeded on a greatly reduced scale 
during the last 4 years. Last year, for example, the total Federal 
grant was only $900,000 —the lowest to date; and by June 30, 1945, 
nearly $11,000,000 had accumulated in the fund. 

Judging from experience after the First World War, it is anticipated 
that the number of hunting licenses sold will increase by about 30 per- 
cent during the next few years, and Federal and State programs of 
wildlife management will have to be intensified accordingly. The In- 
ternational Association of Game, Fish, and Conservation Commis- 
sioners at its June 1945 meeting in Chicago passed a resolution favor- 
ing the appropriation of the aforesaid accumulated funds over a 


5-year period, in addition to the regular annual deposits put into : 


that fund. 


EFFECT OF DDT ON WILDLIFE 


World War II has brought into production and use a new insccticide 
known popularly as‘‘ DDT,” dichloro-diphenyl-trichloroethane. This 
potent matcrial has been used widely by the Army and Navy for control 
of pest- and disease-carrying insects in war theaters, chiefly in the 
Pacific. Unfortunately DDT has been found to be an unselective 
poison. It may kill, under certain conditions, a great variety of 
animal life, including birds, reptiles, and amphibians; and preliminary 
indication of this from laboratory tests has led to intensive studies to 
evaluate the damage that may result to wild animal life when forest, 
marsh, and agricultural areas are sprayed with DDT solutions. The 
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3ureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the United States 
Jepartment of Agriculture has recognized the potential hazard in wide- 
ipread use of DDT and has entered into a cooperative agreement with 
he Fish and Wildlife Service to aid in appraising the biological con- 
equences of applying it. Various types of applications in various con- 
‘entrations have been tried on experimental plots, some of which have 
veen as large as 3,000 acres. Biologists of the Service are now inten- 
ively studying the effects of these experimental treatments on fish, 
jirds, mamals, and other vertebrates. The objective of these studies 
s to find out what doses and formulae can be used with minimum 
lamage to fish and wildlife. 


PEST CONTROL 
DEVELOPMENT OF A NEW RODENT POISON 


Notable progress was made during the year in the search for new 
odenticides through the development of a compound which already 
1as become widely known under its laboratory serial number, ‘1080.’’ 
Chis material, sodium fluoroacetate, is extremely toxic to rodents as 
vell as to certain other mammals and birds. It is readily soluble in 
tater, has only a slight taste in the dilutions in which it is commonly 
ised, and lends itself well to most of the methods used in bait prep- 
rations for domestic rats and mice and for field rodents. 

In the Southern States ‘‘1080” already has made an excellent record 
n the experimental control of Norway, black, Alexandrine, and frugi- 
‘orus varieties of rats. | 

There still remain many aspects of the use of ‘‘1080”’ to be investi- 
rated. Its high toxicity portends possible dangers not only to persons 
vho handle it but also to beneficial forms of wildlife that might be 
ndangered in its field application. Studies are being pressed to the 
mit of available personnel and with the generous help of cooperators 
throughout the country, as well as of members of the armed services 
ngaged in problems of rodent control abroad. 

Correlated with the search for new rodenticides has been the con- 
Anued effort to make the use of poisons as safe for beneficial or harmless 
wildlife as is humanly possible. Research is in progress in the use of 
‘olor to make rodent bait unattractive to seed-eating birds without 
impairing its attractiveness to rodents. Results so far appear promis- 
ing and already are being given practical application in field operations. 


RED SQUILL 


_At the close of the fiscal year the national and international situa- 
lion with respect to red squill, the source of the most important 
rodenticide for domestic use, was materially improved over that of a 
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year ago. Thanks to numerous importations from the Mediterma- 
nean, the stock pile of squill in this country was increased to approx- 
mately a million pounds. Not only did the importations exceed in 
poundage those of any previous year, but the quality of the raw chips 
received was superior to that obtained in other recent years. Much 
of the material revealed a high enough toxicity to permit a reduction 
in the price of fortified squill. Determinations of the toxicity which 
led to these developments were made largely in the laboratory of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. Samples imported from Italy were found 
to be comparable in toxicity to those from Algeria, whereas samples 
from Spain proved, as in former years, to be wholly nontoxic. 


PREDATOR CONTROL 


Meanwhile, the Fish and Wildlife Service has continued its program 
of organized hunting throughout the country for the reduction in 
the abundance of coyotes. This work is carried on primarily to reduce 
predation of livestock. During the past year, however, an epidemic 
of rabies among dogs, coyotes, and foxes has necessitated an intensi- 
fication of this program. 

The Service has also contributed greatly to the suppression of 
typhus, a disease endemic in the South, through its rat control work, 
carried on in cooperation with the States. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE RABBIT INDUSTRY 


The shortage of meat during the war stimulated the development 
of a rabbit industry, which now gives evidence of continuing growth 
in the future. This new industry owes a considerable part of its 
success to the work of the Fish and Wildlife Service Rabbit Exper- 
mental Station at Fontana, Calif. There research is carried on to 
improve methods of managing, feeding, and breeding rabbits; and the 
results of these studies are made available to the public in a series of 
booklets. As a result of this research, domestic rabbits now outclass 
their ancestors of 10 or 15 years ago. They have better meat, finer 
fur, are more economical to feed, less subject to disease, and breed more 
true to color, size, and shape. 

Small business characterizes the United States rabbit industry, 
most of the meat, fur, and wool being produced in small rabbitries 
‘whose owners devote only part of their time to the project. The 
amount of meat produced is impressive, being somewhere between 
15 and 20 million pounds in 1944. | 
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ALASKA FUR SEALS—AN EXAMPLE OF A WELL- 
MANAGED RESOURCE 


One of the finest living examples of an animal resource that was 
once depleted by imprudent exploitation and restored by good manage- 
nent is the Pribilof Islands (Alaska) fur-seal resource, over which the 
Fish and Wildlife Service has jurisdiction, Virtually unaffected by 
he war, the fur-seal herd has continued to yield close to normal 
‘eturns. 

The fur-seal industry, estimated to be worth $100,000,000, has 
‘eturned nearly $20,000,000 as net proceeds to the Treasury since 
867. From a low of about 130,000 seals in 1910, the herd has been 
estored through wise management practices to 3,000,000 animals, 
ind is providing the Government with an annual net income of over 
| half-million dollars. 

Rehabilitation of the 500 inhabitants of the Pribilof Islands, who 
vere returned to the islands in May 1944, made possible the resump- 
ion of fur-sealing and related activities upon a normal basis. Seal- 
ng operations, however, were somewhat disappointing; the herd 
sa whole was late in arriving at the islands after their customary 
inter sojourn to the South. Furthermore, for some reason yet to 
e discovered, the 3-year-old males, the class from which nearly all 
illings are made, did not haul out in normal numbers, and the re- 
ulting take of 47,652 skins was less than anticipated. Other ele- 
nents of the herd, however, appeared in usual numbers. 

Of the sealskins taken, 20 percent, or 9,530, were delivered to a 
epresentative of the Canadian Government at Seattle, Washington, 
a accordance with the Provisional Agreement of 1942 between the 
Jnited States and Canada, and the remainder were sent to the Fouke 
‘ur Co. at St. Louis, Mo., for processing and sale. 

During the year two public auction sales were held at St. Louis for 
he account of the Government. At the auction held October 9, 
944, 22,393 dressed and dyed skins, and 169 unfinished skins were 
old for a total of $823,500.75. 

On April 9, 1945, there were sold at public auction 22,682 dressed 
nd dyed Pribilof Islands sealskins and 4 confiscated sealskins for a 
otal of $811,992.75. In addition, there were sold at private sales 
or promotional purposes under special authorization, 214 dressed 
ind dyed skins for $8,467.50. All of the sales were made at ceiling 
rices established by the Office of Price Administration. 
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THE MENACE OF POLLUTION 


The distribution of all animals is controlled by the distr.buc.-: 
water. Even the most desiccated looking desert creatunss, st - 
bodies are magnificently adapted to living in dry climates, car. 
live permanently without it. Furthermore, each kind of a's. 
depends for its living on a particular water habitat. Desen-.i. . 
animals cannot live in marshes; marsh-dwellers cannot survise . .. 
in open lakes. Any change, however slight, in the water or the - 
vironment surrounding it affects the animal populations depen. ox 
it. But the progress of industrialization in the United States a 
depends on the distribution of water. For various reasons, im. *'- 
centers tend to become established close to lurge rivers, or bavsc: . 
seacoast; and from the beginning, they have defiled those rive 
bays with sewage and factory wastes. The effect on animal rx =: 
has been so wastefully destructive that pollution is now one of ° - 
most serious and complex of conservation problems occups.ic 
attention of the Fish and Wildlife Service. , 

The Service has for the past 10 years carried on a series of eu- 
ments in various parts of the country to establish minimal stascs - 
of water purity necessary for the support of aquatic life. Tu. --' 
formation is required as a basis for effective control measur~ , ' 
has been established that stream pollutants, regardless of their ~ | 
can be grouped into three classes: those which disturb the tals: 
and general conditions of nature required to maintain aquat< ~ 3 
those which have specific toxic action on fish or other aquatic f.- 
and those which combine both hazards. | 

The first group includes various effluents, both municipal a 
industrial, which reduce the dissolved oxygen, alter the ac.a-z-- | 
balance of water, increase turbidity and reduce hght pen in: _ 
blanket the bot toni with unproductive materials, or otherwise cee 
general stream conditions. The second and third groups mst 
considered together because of the common hazard of teoue 
living things. In these groups are various metallic poisons a 
dyes, organic compounds and sulfur derivates, noxious gass « 
as chlorine and methane, and compounds like evanids which ¢* ‘+7 
streams as by products or wastes from numerous types of u 
activitics. 

During recent vears effluents of these types have been ucts 
In quantity and have been introduced into new areas as a >> 
the expansion and dispersion of industry of all tvpes ue aye 
War-munitions manufacture. To an already ne list of se 
wastes known to be harmful to aquatic life have been adie. > 
kinds and additional quantities of harmful wastes from ev - 
plants, rayon mills, and synthetics manufacture. Not ay os = 
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juantity of waste materials increased from these processes, but, under 
he pressure of war, and with the shortage of materials for the con- 
truction of treatment and purification equipment, less attention has 
wen given to either the recovery of useful and valuable byproducts, 
r to the treatment of harmful wastes for which no profitable market 
as been found. 

It is extremely difficult to establish national standards of water 
irity mecessary to safeguard aquatic resources. . Experiments 
onducted by the Fish and Wildlife Service over many years have 
lemonstrated that even the lethal limits of many specifically poisonous 
ubstances cannot be defined. This is because slight changes in the 
cidity or salt content of water, the dissolved oxygen, and the natural 
bility of water to neutralize acids, will materially alter the toxicity 
{many compounds. Copper sulfate, for example, was found to be 
oxic to most fish and aquatic animals in the water of one stream 
ven when diluted with 4 million parts of pure water, while in another 
(ream a concentration four times as great was readily tolerated by the 
ame species because of differences in the amounts of other dissolved 
aits carried by the two streams. 

Instead of being subject to uniform Nation-wide standards of 
‘ater purity which government and industry could apply confidently, 
ach stream or river basin presents individual problems which must 
e studied on the ground. Pollution abatement practices must be 
eveloped for each particular situation if our aquatic resources are 
o be protected. 

Thus pollution is controllable only on local and State levels. At 
he same time, it is a national problem and it is the duty of the Na- 
ional Government to furnish guidance for the abatement of this 
wisance. During the past year, the Fish and Wildlife Service has 
ompiled the results of its long study on this subject in a bulletin 
ntitled, “The Determination of Water Quality.” This work, now 


0 press, is designed to serve as a guide to those engaged in pollution 
ontrol. 


‘FECT OF WATER UTILIZATION PROJECTS ON 
ANIMAL RESOURCES 


During recent years, a movement has been gathering momentum to 
levelop all the inland waterways to their fullest extent, so as to utilize, 
y means of systems of dams, the flow and gradient of each river and its 
nany tributaries to serve the purposes of navigation, irrigation, power 
ind flood control. Although this development will undoubtedly 
oroceed over a long period of time, a number of major constructions 
re planned to be under way in various parts of the country within the 
next five years. 
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. The Fish and Wildlife Service is one of several Government agencies 
that are working together to achieve the maximum national benefits 
from these projects. Its particular function in this respect is to devise 
means of minimizing the inevitable damage which animal populations 
living around the affected water courses must suffer when their 
environment is changed. Like the pollution problem, no rules or 
principles exist or could ever be devised to solve the conservation 
problems of all water-use projects. When a single dam is considered 
by itself, it is usually possible to devise modifications that will help a 
migrating fish population like salmon to surmount it with no serious 
losses. When one dam is followed by a succession of others, blocking 
the upper reaches of a stream where the spawning grounds are located, 
the conservation problems become acute indeed. 

An example of such a situation is the Columbia River, where 4 vast 
system of water-use projects is under development. One unit of this 
system is the Bonneville Dam, completed in 1938. Scientists of the 
United States Bureau of Fisheri¢s (now part of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service) effected the safe passage of salmon over this dam by means of 
“fish ladders”; that is, a rising succession of pools, which the fish can 
easily traverse. A second unit of this system is the Grand Coulee 
Dam, which is too high for the salmon to surmount by any device. 
Here the fish were trapped and thence hauled overland by truck to 
tributaries below the dam. This bold experiment was attempted for 
the first time in 1944. The salmon were transplanted according to 
plan, they ascended the tributaries into which they had been intro- 
duced, and spawned successfully; and their young, guided by the 
memory of their infant experience, will return naturally to ther 
adopted tributaries. 

Getting the young salmon downstream with minimum mortality is 
another problem to be solved. Experiments designed to determine the 
extent of the mortality of downstream-migrating juvenile salmon in 
passing Bonneville Dam were continued by the marking of fingerlings 
and liberating them above and below the dam. Returns to date 
indicate considerable variation in mortality, ranging from 5 to 50 
percent, and further studies are needed on the subject. 

Meanwhile, special attention is being given to the various water-use 
projects proposed for the Columbia River Basin and their probable 
effect on the fishery resources. Ways and means of successfully caring 
for the fish at each strueture or series of structures are being devised. 
A vastly expanded program of investigations has been formulated to 
obtain information necessary for the maintenance of the fishery re- 
sources under the proposed new conditions and preliminary studies 
are under way. 

A similar plan of salvaging salmon at the Shasta Dam in California 
has been seriously hampered by the war. Because of a shortage of 
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materials and manpower, fish trapping facilities could not be in readi- 
ness in 1943 when the spring salmon were blocked by Keswick Dam. 
Operations did not start until June 1 of that year and many of the 
salmon died below the dam. The effect of this delay in trapping and 
transferring the accumulated salmon will not be known until 1947, 
but it is certain that a portion of the spring run was lost. Such losses 
are extremely important, especially since the Sacramento River salmon 
fishery will have to be managed very intensively to achieve results 
comparable to those existing before the construction of Shasta Dam. 
It is estimated that the salmon maintenance program below Shasta 
Dam will be worth $2,000,000 per year to the fishing industry. 

The second full year of operation of the Shasta salmon salvage pro- 
eram was considerably better than the first. Permanent equipment 
and facilities eliminated many of the difficulties of the previous year. 
The chinook salmon run into that portion of Sacramento River within 
the salvage area during 1944 was greater than had been anticipated. 


ARTIFICIAL PROPAGATION OF FISH 


From the Service hatcheries, fish and fish eggs totaling 5.7 billion 
valued at about $3,000,000, were released in the Nation’s streams, 
lakes, and salt waters. 

With the beginning of the war these activities were adjusted to place 
special emphasis on propagating the species of fish that contribute 
most to the food program. Among these were the salmons of the 
Pacific coast and the warm-water fishes which are used in stocking 
farm ponds. While the total output of fish and fish eggs from Federal 
hatcheries for the calendar year 1944 was slightly less than in 1943, 
there were increases in the production of commercially important . 
chinook, silver, and sockeye salmons. The demands for spiny-rayed 
fishes, especially largemouth black bass and bluegill sunfish (the two 
species that have proved most useful in stocking farm ponds) sur- 
passed production; for-during the last half of the year the number of 
requests for fish with which to stock ponds was over 200 percent 
higher than in the comparable period of the previous year. 


ALASKA FISHERIES 


In Alaska the Fish and Wildlife Service exercises direct jurisdiction 
over the animal resources. In order to obtain the information needed 
for effective management of the fisheries, scientific studies of fish 
biology are in continuous progress. Under wartime conditions, lack 
of facilities and of trained personnel have resulted in these investiga- 
tions being conducted on such a restricted scale that only a minimum 
of information has been obtainable in recent years. 
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CONSERVATION OF RED SALMON 


Management of the red salmon fishery in Bristol Bay to insure a 
continuing high yield requires that enough fish escape the fishery to 
keep the population continually reseeded. To accomplish this, cer- 
tain restrictions are imposed on the fishery, based on estimates of the 
probable size of run into each river system. During the past year, 
collections of catch records were maintained, and serial surveys were 
again carried on over the entire Bristol Bay watershed to establish 
the magnitude of the run into each river system. This was done so 
as to determine whether or not the regulations limiting the catch 
were effective and also to provide a basis for estimating the probable 
return into each system when the progeny of this escapement have 
matured. As a part of this program a counting weir was again oper- 
ated at Brooks Lake on the Naknek river system where an accurate 
count of the escapement into that portion of the watershed could be 
obtained. : 

At Karluk River, important in the production of red salmon, the 
catch is not permitted to exceed the escapement of spawners into the 
river. In order to effectuate this requirement, records of the catch 
in the area were maintained, and a counting weir was operated to 
obtain an accurate count of the fish entering the system to spawn. 
Surveys of the several tributaries to the Karluk Lake were made to 
evaluate the degree of utilization of spawning gravels. 

In addition, the age composition of the stock was estimated by 
sampling the commercial catch. These data were used to calculate 
the ratios of return to escapement, information essential to determining 
what constitutes an adequate escapement and to predicting the mag- 
nitude of future runs. 


CONSERVATION OF PINK SALMON 


Studies of pink salmon in southeastern Alaska continued on 8 
reduced basis. At the Little Port Walter Biological Station studies of 
the rate of infant survival were maintained, including annual counts 
of the spawning adults in the fall and of their progeny which migrate 
downstream in the spring. An unbroken series of these data are of 
primary importance to an understanding of the fluctuations in abun- 
dance which occur in this species. : 


CONSERVATION OF ALASKA HERRING 


The value of the conservation policies employed in the Alasks 
herring fishery is demonstrated by a further increase in yield during the 
past year. <A total of 107 million pounds were produced in 1944 as 
compared to 84 million in 1943 and 38 million in 1942. 

Catch quotas, based on estimates of abundance in the coming season, 
were established for each of the three principal fishing districts. 
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Because the year broods produced in 1939, 1940, and 1941, which 
would support the fishery in 1944, were known to be above-average in 
abundance, an increase in quotas was recommended. Everywhere 
higher catches per fishing day and a higher total catch than in any of 
the past several years, corroborated these predictions. From mor- 
tality studies it is known that these same year broods, properly 
utilized in accordance with conservation principles, may be expected 
to survive in significant numbers through their ninth year of life. 
Under these terms there is promising evidence that this fishery may 
eventually be stabilized at an even higher abundance level. 


CONSERVATION OF ALASKA SABLEFISH 


An investigation of the sablefish of southeastern Alaska has revealed 
that a serious decline in abundance of this species has occurred. The 
return per unit of effort in 1944 was less than 40 percent of that which 
was obtained a decade ago. In spite of this low return, the incentive 
of high price has served to increase the fishing intensity, thus further 
reducing the abundance. As a step toward the rehabilitation of this 
resource, & Closed period, intended to reduce the fishing intensity, was 
imposed in 1944. 


MANAGEMENT OF OYSTER RESOURCES 


From the viewpoint of conservation, oysters are peculiarly interest- 
ing because they can be cultivated like agricultural commodities, and 
their abundance and quality can be controlled with all the exactitude 
of properly run business enterprise. The development of oyster 
farming methods in the United States is an achievement of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. The constant improvement of these methods 
is an important part of the Service program. 

The war years have imposed severe hardships on the oyster industry. 
Shortage of manpower, difficulties of keeping boats in repair, military 
restrictions on oyster-producing areas, increased sewage pollution in 
regions where populations of war workers have flourished, have all 
tended to depress oyster production. For example, in the Hampton 
Roads area, the extent of pollution caused public health authorities 
to close planted grounds containing 2.6 million dollars’ worth of market- 
sized oysters. This action led the Fish and Wildlife Service to con- 
duct special bacteriological studies to determine the trend of pollution 
and the direction of its spread in the lower part of the bay. These 
studies have demonstrated that temperature and weather influence 
the bacteriological quality of water to an important degree; and they 
proved the necessity of partial purification, at the very least, of all 
sewage before it is dispersed in the bay. 

Previous studies of the Service clearly demonstrated the need of 
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managing public oyster grounds for their conservation and develop- 


ment. In cooperation with the Maryland Department of Tidewater | 


Fisheries, the Fish and Wildlife Service conducted intensive ecological ~ 


observations on the principal public reefs in the Maryland part of the 
bay. From field observations, the time of spawning and setting, the 
rate of growth, the size composition of the oyster population, and the 
quantity of oyster pests were determined. These data, summarized 
and analyzed, were made available to appropriate State officials with 
_ recommendations regarding opening and closing of grounds, time of 
planting shell, methods of controlling oyster pests, and other informa- 
tion pertinent to a well-operated program of State management. 
In accordance with these recommendations, grounds which had been 
closed to the fishery were reopened for a limited period. At a time 
when protein food was scarce, this action contributed an additional 
640,000 pounds of oyster meat to the market. It also added $400,000 
to the income of oyster growers. This was done without in any way 
damaging the potential productivity of the reefs. 


CONSERVATION OF MARINE FISHERY RESOURCES 


The great sca fisheries along the United States coasts have provided 
the Nation with an average of 4.2 billion pounds of food annually 
during the war. The biological study of these resources, to determine 
the facts needed to utilize them to their fullest capacity in accordance 
with conservation principles, is one of the major activities of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

THE HADDOCK 


Among the most valuable marine fishes is the haddock, which yields 
an annual catch worth about 9 million dollars to American fishermen. 
This species has shown evidence of declining abundance on the prn- 
cipal New England fishing grounds which supply the bulk of the catch. 
Preliminary analysis of abundance indices, size, and age data show 
that the 1941, 1942, 1943 year classes on Georges Bank were relative 
failures. This caused some reduction in yield during 1944, which 
will become increasingly serious in 1945 and the first part of 1946. 
Various factors responsible for the failure of these year classes are 
being evaluated to determine the best way to make use of available 
stocks and, if possible, to prevent a recurrence of such a series of 


failures. 
FLOUNDERS 


The flounder stocks yielded a catch worth nearly 4 million dollars 
in spite of a serious decline in the production of the yellowtail flounder, 
which furnishes the major part of the flounder catch. Research 
efforts were concentrated on the collection of data covering the pos- 
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. sible factors causing the decline. Analysis of the changes in the 
' density, age, and size composition of the populations have been started, 


making use of age determinations from the scales and other techniques 


_ worked out during the past year. 


ROSEFISH 


Production of rosefish continued at a high level with a catch worth 


. about 4% million dollars, coming principally from Northern Gulf of 


Maine and Eastern Nova Scotian Banks. Study of fish scales and 
length composition showed that in both of these areas growth is very 
slow, the fish reaching a length of iess than 9 inches in 10 years. After 
the first 1 or 2 years, growth is only 0.6 to 0.8 inch a year. Most of 
the fish do not mature until they are more than 9 inches in length. 
Accurate age readings for the older fish have not yet been established. 
In spite of the concentrated and intensive fishery there have been no 
striking changes in .the average catch-per-day, but this appears to be 
the result of increased efficiency of fishing operations rather than to 
the maintenance of the fish populations at a constant level. 


LOBSTER 


The lobster catch, particularly that in Maine waters, has mcreased 
greatly since 1940; the 1944 landings in that State alone totaled about 
14 million pounds and brought the fishermen about 4% million dollars. 
Analysis of the size composition of the lobster population has shown 
that, in part, this increased catch is the consequence of the increased 
size limit, in effect since 1942. 


ATLANTIC SALMON 


Studies on Atlantic salmon were limited to continuing the marking 
and stocking experiments begun in 1942. This program was designed 
to evaluate the various factors involved in restoring salmon, and to 
prepare for an expanded program in 1946. A total of 94,000 Atlantic 
salmon of various ages were planted during the year in the St. George 
and Penobscot Rivers; and 32,000 silver salmon from the Pacific coast 
were planted in the Pemaquid and Ducktrap Rivers. 


CONDITION OF STOCKS OF FISH ON NEW ENGLAND BANKS 


At the close of the fiscal year, most of the stocks of fish on the New 
England Banks, which during 1944 yielded the fishermen well over 
40 million dollars, were in relatively good condition (compared to 
their prewar status), except for yellowtail flounders, Georges Bank 
haddock, and possibly a few others. However, the great increase in 
the fishing fleet during the past year will put an unprecedented drain 
on these stocks of fish. 
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PACIFIC PILCHARD 


During the middle 1930’s pilchard fishing along the Pacific coast was 
intensified through growth of the fleet of large purse seiners, increasing 
the exploitation 2%-fold and doubling the yield. For the 9 years of 
this high-fishing rate a fairly stable yield has been maintained by self- 
renewal. Biological work of the Fish and Wildlife Service has proved 
that this depended largely on sea conditions favorable to reproduction 
and survival of young for a number of seasons prior to 1940, and has 
suggested that during more recent years (1940-43) less favorable 
renewal conditions prevailed. Because the young from these years 
have not yet reached commercial maturity the full effect of these 
circumstances are not yet discernible. It remains to be scen whether 
this great biological resource yielding more than onc half million tons 
of fish annually can hold up under the combination of moderate or 
poor reproductive conditions with the present high fishing rate. 
Unfortunately the research on this and related-questions has been 
materially retarded during the last two years through cessation of 
sea work and diversion of personnel to war-emergency activities. 


PROMOTION OF UTILIZATION 


Conservation is concerned as much with the proper exploitation of 
animal resources as it is with their protection, since they have their 
maximum value to us only when they are fully utilized. It is one of 
the functions of the Fish and Wildlife Service, therefore, to promote 
the fullest utilization of the fishery resources. This it does by collec- 
ting and disseminating statistical and economic information, by carry- 
ing on research to improve techniques of catching and processing fish, 
and by working to enlarge markets for fishery products. 


STATISTICS ON PRODUCTION 


To serve the daily commercial needs of the fishing industries, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service collects current information on landings of 
fish at the various ports, on the volume of stocks held in cold storage, 
on shipments from producing areas, and on prices in central markets. 
Thus fishermen on Long Island, in North Carolina, or in Florida, for 
example, are given a basis for judging the demand in New York 
City, Boston, or Chicago. Likewise distributors in those cities are 
apprised of shipments of salmon and halibut from Seattle and Prince 
Rupert, or of shrimp from Biloxi, long before the shipments arrive. 
This service is designed to expedite trading and to obviate commercial 
gluts and famines. 

During the war years this market news service was augmented by 
complete coverage of war orders issued by the Office of Price Admin- 
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istration, War Production Board, War Food Administration, Office of 
Defense Transportation, and other agencies whose.activities affected 
the fisheries. Special issues of Fishery Market News, a periodical 
issued by the Fish and Wildlife Service, were devoted to listing 
O. P. A.’s maximum fish prices, and were used continuously by fish 
merchants throughout the war. 


RESEARCH ON TIN SUBSTITUTES 


Early in the war, the shortage of tin plate forced manufacturers of 
metal food containers to use substitute metals, chiefly various steel 
plates. These were treated chemically or with lacquers to prevent 
corrosion when packed with fresh or processed food products. An 
important project of the Fish and Wildlife Service, then, was to test 
these wartime containers by actual use. Results of these tests, which 
were performed on a wide variety of materials, were used as a basis for 
action in fish processing plants. Our technologists also tested fiber 
containers which were treated with such waterproofing materials as 
parafin wax and beeswax. From these studies, recommendations 
were made to the fishing industry on types of materials found suitable 
for the transportation of fishery products. 


RESEARCH ON METHODS OF SAMPLING FISH LIVERS 


Karly in the experimental work on vitamin-A rich shark livers, 
Fish and Wildlife Service technologists found that within the liver of 
each fish there is wide variation in the percentage of oil and in the 
vitamin-A potency. The carliest method of sampling for the deter- 
mination of vitamin-A potency, which is the basis of the selling price, 
consisted of cutting sections from the liver. This method was 
inadequate, since a slight variation in the amount of oil contained in 
the livers would entail a considerable loss either to buyer or seller, 
depending on the direction of the variation. It was obviously neces- 
sary to devise a sampling method which would more accurately rep- 
resent the total oil and vitamin content. This was a problem under- 
taken by the Fish and Wildlife Service at its Seattle laboratory. 
Extensive study and tests produced a device which takes a core sample 
down through the 5-gallon can containing the liver, and obtains 
quickly a sample representing the entire contents of the can with 
95 percent accuracy. This device, now being patented under a public 
patent, is in wide demand by vitamin processors. ° 


DEVELOPMENT OF QUICK-FROZEN PRECOOKED FISHERY FOODS 


A newly developed product which promises to modify our living 
habits in the future is frozen, packaged cooked food. This has found 
Wide use during the war for serving on board transport’planes and in 
battle areas where it was not feasible to set up kitchens. Not all 
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cooked dishes remain palatable when frozen. Some mixtures become 
undesirably tough and leathery; hence special recipes must be 
developed. In response to a request from the Army Quartermaster 
Corps Subsistence Research Laboratory, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
developed a large number of recipes utilizing fishery products which 
are suitable for freezing. 

The results of some of these tests have been published and others 
are being prepared for publication. Meanwhile, several commercial 
fishery firms are marketing precooked, packaged, frozen fishery 
products. 

MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


At the end of August 1944, cold-storage warehouses throughout the 
country were stocked to capacity, fishery products alone amounting 
to a record total of about 123 million pounds. Army food authorities 
expressed concern over the situation and sought assistance in relieving 
the storage glut so that space for Army food stocks would be freed. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service, in cooperation with the War Food 
Administration, immediately sponsored, planned, and executed eat- 
more-fish campaigns in several eastern cities. In these campaigns, 
which lasted 2 weeks to 1 month, posters, newspapers, radio broad- 
casts, car cards, and other media were utilized. Recipe books, 
leaflets, and bulletins containing marketing information about fishery 
products were distributed. 

At the conclusion of the campaigns, fish dealers and retail food 
stores reported increases in sales amounting to 10 to 70 percent over 
previous similar periods. 


VALUE OF THE FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


In the foregoing pages, it has been shown by a series of illustrations 
that the Fish and Wildlife Service enlarges national wealth through 
a variety of activities. To summarize these in general terms, the 
Service: | 


Increases the stocks of fish and of wildlife; 
Resists depletion of our animal resources; 
Enlarges knowledge about them; 
Improves and extends the use of them. 


It is obviously as difficult and elusive a problem to evaluate these 
effects in dollars and cents as it is to evaluate the resources them- 
selves. Yet an estimate has been made from such quantitative 
sources as are available. This estimate places on the total of these 
activities a value in the order of 30 million dollars a year. 
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MERICA’S fishery resources have emerged from the strain of war 
as a vital element in the national life. During the period of 
iostilities they have been called upon to make large and essential 
‘ontributions to the war program. This they have done. And not 
mly have the Nation’s aquatic resources provided, in larger quantity 
han was thought possible, the protein foods, vitamin oils, and numer- 
jus industrial materials needed for war, but they have been main- 
ined in essentially sound condition and now stand ready to play new 
ind increasingly important roles in the postwar period. 

Likewise, the condition of the industry which makes these resources 
wailable to the Nation is good. In sharp contrast to the difficult 
lays of 1942, when the fishing fleet had been crippled by the unavoida- 
le requisitioning of 700 of its finest vessels for military operations, 
he industry now has the largest and most efficient flect in its history. 
jome of the recent inventions and discoveries in the fields of science 
ind engineering have already become part of the equipment of these 
oats; other developments, hitherto withheld from commercial use 
or security reasons, will soon become available and will give the fleet 
'y vastly extended range and adaptability. 

The part played by the Office of the Coordinator of Fisheries in 
bringing about the favorable condition of our aquatic resources and 
of the fishing industry now may be recorded in full. 

The primary task which was assigned the Coordinator’s Office upon 
its establishment in 1942 was that of restoring and maintaining the 
productive capacity of the fishing industry.! That capacity had been 
badly shattered by the events of the first months of war. Yet if fish, 
shellfish, seaweeds, and other aquatic products were to be produced 
in quantities at least approximately equivalent to the wartime need, 
the facilities of the industry had to be restored and maintained at a 
high level. 

“1 The Office of the Coordinator of Fisheries was established by Executive Order 9204, July 21, 1942. Under 
the original order it was authorized to coordinate fishery policies, plans, and programs; this broad directive 
was later considerably extended and clarified by Food Directive No. 2, issued by the Secretary of Agriculture 


on February 8, 1943, under which the Coordinator of Fisheries received specific authority over the production 
of fishery products, 
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In all efforts to achieve adequate production, however, it was ee: 
tial to guard against reckless squandering of our resources for a e.- 
period at the expense of the future. When the Coordinstor’s (£ - 
undertook its task, no one could foresee within even apprewuns: 
limits how long the war would last. The fisheries are arenes’ - 
but exhaustible, resource. The lessons of the last war were fr~. - 
the minds of fishery administrators. At that time the vai.s 
Alaska salmon fishery was overfished to provide a quick suj7'r | 
food, and thereby suffered damage which has been repaired on)s 0 
years of effort. The Coordinator’s Office therefore adopted, and * - 
sistently maintained, the policy of protecting the fishery m~ >- 
against excessive drains which would endanger their continued : - 
ductivity, not only for whatever period the war might contin. 6° 
in future years as well. In carrying out this policy, the Coordi:at.: 
Office opposed the removal or relaxation of conservation reg Jet 
for the sake of immediate, short-term benefit when it was b-.-t- 
that the permanent public interest would suffer thereby. T 
satisfactory condition of the fishery resources after 34 years of #v 
is evidence of the wisdom of this policy. 


PROVIDING THE MACHINERY OF PRODUCTION 


While protecting the basic soundness of the fishery reseurees © 
Coordinator’s Office assisted the industry to build up its machin 
production. The fishing fleet had been reduced to critically Jow kr. 
immediately after the entrance of America into the war. By the + 
mer of 1945 it had been restored to its full prewar size, and i+ 7 
ciency had reached the highest point in the history of the indo: 

The rebuilding of the fleet was accomplished by authenz:: - 
construction by the industry of more than 2,000 new fishing emily 
by demonstrating to the Army and Navy the need for the retucr. -f. 
many as possible of the vessels that had been requisitioned f : 7 
tary service early in the war. Working in close cooperation & + - 
War Production Board, the Coordinator’s Office arrinced fir 2 - 
quate quotas of gasoline and Diesel engines to provide poa-: 
newly constructed vessels and replacements in old vessels Ir 3 
tion, it assisted in providing engines and motors of vameus (77 
pumps, refrigeration equipment, and machinery for cannm-~ t 
other shore plants. 

In connection with the building program and with mparrs a”: * 
placement of fishing equipment, the Coordinator's Othee 277: 
allotments of controlled materials, including steel, copper aiict &- 
aluminum, at the average rate of $10,000 worth of matenals we o3 
(for the period from May 1943 through June 1945) or a tetas 02 > 
than 9 million dollars’ worth of materials. 
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Of the 2,002 vessels that had been authorized for construction by 
June 30, 1945, many were already fishing at that time and all but 85 
were scheduled for completion by the end of 1945. In only a few 
classifications of vessels—notably tuna clippers and large New Eng- 
land otter trawlers—was the fleet still below the prewar level at the 
end of the fiscal year 1945. The tuna clippers were necessarily among 
the last to be replaced by new construction and by June 30, 1945, none 
had been returned by the military services. These vessels, which are 
among the largest and fastest of the fishing boats, require an espe- 
cially large amount of materials and equipment. 

About a fourth of the new vessels are shrimp trawlers, for use in 
the major fishing industry of the South Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. 
Because of the greater range and modern equipment of these new 
boats, the efficiency of the shrimp fleet has been greatly increased. 

Many large otter trawlers, especially from the New England fleet, 
were requisitioned for war service. They proved so valuable for mili- 
tary purposes that some are still retained. However, the new medium 
trawlers and draggers replaced them so effectively that many records 
for production were broken early in the 1945 season. 

Throughout the entire war period, the situation with respect to 
nets, hard-fiber twine, and cordage remained tigbt. Requirements of 
netting for camouflage purposes were heavy. By careful surveys of 
the needs of the various fisheries and scheduling of orders well in ad- 
cance of the fishing season, it was possible to avert any major shortage 
{ fish nets which would have interfered with production. 


THE MANPOWER PROBLEM 


The manpower shortage, both or fishing boats and in fish-processing 
plants, was acute throughout the war, becoming progressively more 
serious as more and more of the highly skilled fishermen were refused 
leferment. Through its membership on the Inter-Agency Committee 
the Coordinator’s Office was able to demonstrate the irreplaceable 
status of some of these men, whose skills had been attained through 
long experience.and whose knowledge was indispensible to the effective 
performance of the fishing boats. Deferment was obtained for some 
captains and mates, even in the younger age groups. While in general 
it was possible to recruit enough crew members to keep the available 
boats in operation, there were isolated instances where boats remained 
idle because there were no crews to man them. In the food-processing 
plants, the shortage of workers was so acute as to act as a brake on 
production at various times and places, especially in the sardine can- 
neries of both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
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PRODUCTION PROGRAMS FOR THE MAJOR 
FISHERIES 


Throughout the greater part of the war period, the salmon and 
pilchard fisheries, which together produce about one-third of the total 
poundage of fish taken in the United States, operated under produc- 
tion programs administered by the Office of the Coordinator of 
Fisheries. The Alaska salmon fishery operated under such s program 
in 1943, 1944, and 1945. The much smaller salmon fishery in Puget 
Sound was placed under a similar program in 1944 and 1945. The 
pilchard production program under the direction of the Coordinator’s 
Office was undertaken in 1943. These programs enjoyed the active 
cooperation and approval of the great majority of the fishing industry 
which each season requested the continuation, and in some instances 
the extension, of the programs. 


ALASKA SALMON INDUSTRY 


The production program applied to the Alaska salmon industry, the 
operating units of which are scattered over vast distances of the 
Territory, was in effect a consolidation which brought about a pooling 
of the available resources of manpower, boats, and canning equipment. 
This was done by concentrating the canning of salmon at certain key 
centers, and providing for the joint utilization by the various firms 
of the available facilities of production. 

The consolidation was made necessary by the fact that the armed 
forces had taken over a large percentage of the tenders and power 
scows used by the industry in Alaska waters and also because not 
more than 50 or 60 percent of the normal supply of labor was expected 
to be available. 

The concentration order for the 1943 season provided for the canning 
of the year’s catch in 74 (later increased by amendment to 77) of the 
largest and most modern plants rather than the 120 plants previously 
used, and reduced the number of lines of canning machinery from 226 
in 1942 to 131, with provision for maximum use of the high-speed 
machines. : 

The concentration program was designed to accomplish: (1) A 
reduction in manpower requirements by about 5,000 persons; (2) re- 
duction of north-bound passenger accommodations by approximately 
4,000 persons; (3) reduction in north-bound tonnage by 17,742 tons; 
(4) reduction in floating equipment by 86 tenders and 50 scows; 
(5) reduction in fishing apparatus by 48 traps, 25 purse seiners, and 
67,130 fathoms of gill nets. 

The program was considered so satisfactory that at the close of 
the 1943 season representatives of the salmon industry requested the 
Coordinator of Fisheries to take immediate steps toward a continua- 
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tion of the plan in 1944. It was felt that the consolidation had saved 
the industry from becoming involved in ruinous competition for 
labor, transportation space, and equipment. As a result of its opera- 
tion, the industry was able to increase its production of canned salmon, 
even though operating fewer plants, with less labor and less equipment 
than it would have used under normal conditions. 

Because the situation, especially with respect to boats and equip- 
ment, had eased somewhat by the spring of 1944, the concentration 
program for that season was more liberal than that of 1943 in that it 
authorized the operation of 89 plants compared with 77 the previous 
year. Other important changes in the 1944 order were the assignment 
of manpower quotas to the various canneries, the quotas having been 
established previously by the War Manpower Commission. The 1944 
order also provided that all persons, companies, and corporations 
authorized under the terms of the order to engage in salmon canning 
must obtain a license from the Fishery Coordinator. 

The concentration program followed in 1945 was essentially similar 
to the 1944 order. | 


PUGET SOUND SALMON INDUSTRY 


In order to save manpower and equipment, the Puget Sound salmon 
canning industry was placed under a concentration order at the begin- 
ning of the 1944 season. The concentration was effected at the re- 
quest of the industry, in order that wartime operations in the Puget 
Sound salmon fisheries might be conducted as advantageously as those 
in Alaska. 

The number of plants canning salmon in Puget Sound in 1944 was 
reduced from the usual 11, to 3—fewer plants than had operated in 
any year since 1893. Under the concentration plan, the largest 
plant in the area packed salmon for 9 firms. It was estimated that 
a saving of more than 525 cannery workers and tender operators was 
accomplished. In addition, there were considerable savings in the 
use of Diesel oil and the maintenance of cannery equipment. 

The industry was continued under a similar concentration plan in 
1945. However, four instead of three plants were authorized to 
operate, to provide for the somewhat heavier runs of salmon expected 
in the Puget Sound area that season. 


PACIFIC PILCHARD INDUSTRY 


The pilchard production program, which was directly concerned 
with a billion pounds of fish or nearly a quarter of the annual fishery 
production in the United States, differed considerably from the 
salmon concentration plan in its purposes and methods. 

Unlike salmon, pilchards or Pacific sardines have several major 
uses, being processed into oil and meal in addition to being canned. 
Although each of these uses is important, the production of canned 
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fish was considered most essential, the demand for this easily trans- 
ported protein food for war purposes being greatly in excess of the 
supply. The production program for the pilchard fishery was there- 
fore administered with a view, not only to increasing production, 
and conserving manpower and materials, but also to diverting the 
largest possible proportion of the catch to the canneries. 

The first order issued by the Office of the Coordinator of Fisheries 
for the control of the production of pilchards became effective in the 
1943-44 season. Under this order, all vessels engaged in pilchard 
fishing operated under permits issued by the Coordinator of Fisheries 
through his local representatives. The order applied to all vessels 
of 20 net tons or over, which had fished for pilchards at any time 
subsequent to May 31, 1940. 

Although operating under the control of the Coordinator’s Office 
because of the emergency, the industry remained under the general 
provisions of the State laws with respect to seasons and fishing areas. 
The Coordinator of Fisheries and his designated representatives were 
concerned largely with the distribution of fishing vessels among ports, 
with the delivery of the catch to canneries and reduction plants, and 
with determining how much of the yield should be canned and how 
much should be processed as meal and oil. Normally, about a quarter 
of the catch is canned as the familiar Pacific sardine and the balance is 
processed into meal and oil. 

Generally speaking, there was gratifying cooperation on the part 
of the fishing ficets and shore plants in operating under the program. 
There was a stable and for the most part a well proportioned distribu- 
tion of boats between ports and deliveries to the plants within the 
ports were in proportion to the quantities each plant could process. 
There were few instances where boats were delayed in unloading and 
these occurred only when huge catches were made on a number of 
successive days, clogging port receiving facilities. 

During the second season in which a production program was fol- 
lowed, many of the difficulties met in its original operation were 
solved. As a result of this circumstance and of the generally more 
favorable conditions (additional boats, good weather early in the 
season, steady runs of fish) production during the 1944-45 season 
increased 15 percent over the previous year, and the pack of canned 
sardines increased 19 percent. 

The quantity of canned sardines requisitioned by the Government 
was increased from year to year with the mounting pvecds for this 
protein food, in high demand because it is so easily transportable. 
During the 1943-44 season, the Government set-aside orders amounted 
to approximately half of the total pack. The following season the 
reservation for Government purchase was increased successively 
from 45 percent at the beginning of the season to 55 percent in the 
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early months of fishing, and finally to 100 percent of the pack at the 
season’s end. The Government requisition announced at the begin- 
ning of the 1945-46 season was 80 percent, of the pack. 


ALLOCATION OF HALIBUT 


An order providing for the allocation among dealers of all halibut 
landed at United States ports on the Pacific coast became effective 
June 23, 1944. Under the terms of the order all persons or firms were 
prohibited from purchasing halibut without a permit issued by the 
Office of the Coordinator of Fisheries. The principal purposes of the 
order were to distribute halibut as efficiently as possible to meet war 
and essential civilian needs, to provide the various markets with 
essentially normal portions of the product, to support the price- 
coptrol program of the O. P. A., and to facilitate the maximum pro- 
duction of halibut with minimum expenditure of critica] materials 
and mar power. 

In 1944 landings of halibut were allocated among dealers in each 
port on the basis of the total landings at that port handled by each 
dealer in a previous period, selected as a base. In 1945 the order 
was modified to provide for allocation to each dealer in accordance 
with his share, during the base years, of the halibut business of the 
entire coast, without regard to where the fish were landed. This 
amendment was intended to improve distribution, and to protect 
dealers from the effects of shifts of landings from port to port. The 
amended order also provided for the conditioning of permits to insure 
more rormal distribution to inland markets. 


PRODUCTION RECORDS DURING THE WAR PERIOD 


The yield of fishery products suffered a drastic reduction during the 
first year of war. The normal peacetime yield of the fisheries is about 
4.4 billion pounds. In 1942, however, the catch declined to 3.9 
billion pounds under the stress of war-created difficulties of operation. 
By the end of 1943, the programs of the Coordinator’s Office were 
beginning to exert their effect and the catch rose to 4.2 billion pounds. 
In 1944 it actually exceeded the peacetime average, a production of 4.5 
billion pounds being achieved. During the first 6 months of 1945, 
still further gains were recorded in the fisheries as a whole. 

Considered by classes of fishery products, tho yield, in comparison 
with the need, was uneven. At no time was there enough canned fish 
to supply all civilian needs after essential war requirements had been 
met. Nor was there enough fish meal and oil for animal feeds, or oils 
for industrial purposes. The domestic vitamin oil industry developed 
by mighty strides, supplying the fish liver oils that formerly were 
obtained largely by import, but by 1945 it was apparent that addi- 
tional domestic sources of oil would have to be discovered if the 
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United States industry was to prove capable of meeting the heavy 
demand for vitamin-A oils. Only in the fresh fish field was the supply 
commensurate with the need, and even fresh fish became scarce in 
1945, owing to the extreme shortage of meat and consequent heavy 
demand for fish. It should be remembered, however, that the actual 
wartime needs for fish were far in excess of any previous production in 
the history of the industry; that the production achieved by the 
industry in the last 2 years of the war would have been considered 
excellent by any previous standards. 

Probably no other nation in the world was able to maintain its 
wartime production of fish so well. It is a matter of record that most 
of the European fisheries were shattered, their fleets destroyed, their 
shore facilities wrecked, their accustomed fishing waters sown with 
mines. Most Asiatic fisheries were affected in similar fashion. The 
wartime difficulties suffered by the fisheries of the United States 
differed in character and in degree from those of most of the belliger- 
ents, but the impediments to operation, especially in the early years 
of war, were none the less real. The wartime achievements of the 
fishing industry are a record of distinguished service, and a testimony 
to what may be accomplished by cooperation in a common cause 
between Government and industry. 


National Park Service 


NEWTON B. DRURY, Director 
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i ae increase of travel to the national park system areas after VE- 

day gave an intimation of postwar responsibilities that face the 
Service. This report, then, is not solely one of progress or accom- 
plishment; it is also an analysis of the status quo in search of a work- 
able plan to meet the immediate needs of millions of war-weary Amer- 
icans, while serving their future needs by according the fullest degree 
of protection to the heritage embodied in the National Park System. 


SERVICE HAS BEEN HOLDING THE LINE 


This has all been recognized by Chairman Jed Johnson, of the 
Interior Department Subcommittee of the House of Representatives’ 
Appropriations Committee. In discussing reductions in the 1946 
estimates of funds for the national park system, he said: ‘America’s 
entry into the war affected the National Park Service far more than 
any other agency within the entire Department * * *. The 
Service is to be commended for the spirit with which it has carried 
on under extremely adverse circumstances.’’ The circumstances may 
be illustrated most effectively, perhaps, by the following tabulation 
comparing allotments provided and services rendered during the last 
prewar year (1941) with those of the war years: 


As of June 30—- 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
FEmployees._......... Le ee eye 5, 145 4, 510 1,974 1, 573 1,577 
Visitorg .............-.---------. 19, 306, 059 16, 034, 285 8, 228, 220 7, 460, 185 8, 546, 316 
Appropriations...........-....-- $9, 370, 030 | $14,609,775 | $5, 347,365 | $4, 563, 560 $4, 740, 810 


Examples of the difficultics of wartime operation are many. A few 
might here be given. In Glacier National Park, where the forest fire 
danger is high, there are 1,085 miles of fire-fighting and tourist trails 
which bave to be opened not once, but several times yearly. Only 
by means of camps of conscientious objectors assigned by the War 
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Department was it possible to maintain these trails in usable cont. + 
In Hawaii National Park, with extremely heavy visitation of am ; 
forces personnel, the greatly reduced staff was inadequate eves 
maintain trails and comfort stations or provide police and fire pr 
tion. 

In September, the most severe hurricane in 40 years whipped *: 
Atlantic coast, seriously damaging several Service areas. At F- 
Raleigh National Historic Site, as an example, between 70 a:.: s 
trees were blown down and the palisade fence surrounding I* a 
was flattened. Only through $1,195 of emergency reconstrictier e- 
fighting forest fires funds was it possible to accomplish such r-pa > » 
could be made. At Petrified Forest National Monument, bs i « 
maintenance men made it necessary to utilize protective pers s- 
badly needed to prevent vandalism and theft of petritied weeal c 
emergency maintenance of the power plant, water system, and ou. 
facilities. These situations are typical of the entire national pe 
system, but the ingenuity and cooperation of our emplovees era’. < 
us to keep the numerous units of the System in operation and <:-. 
to visitors, many of them in the service of the United Nations. 

Passage of the peak in the program of organizing the Natien 
sources for war and the progress of the war toward its victomo cs ¢t. 
resulted in a sharp decline in applications for military and other 6x 
time uses of Service-administered areas during the past vear. (r+ 
455 new special use permits were granted, 228 previously iscund ps 
mits were continued, and 602 were terminated. In all, 2,3) 2 
use permits have been issued for national park areas. 

Although the work of the National Park Service was not cons: i7>* 
to be tied in directly with the prosecution of the war, the anas" 
administers provided much-sought recreational opportunities fe 
members of the armed forces and those engaged in war industry 2 
it is also fair to say that the system throuch war permits ma ie 
appropriate contribution to the victory. The use of park Isnds f° 
military purposes made unnecessary the purchase of other lan © 
that there was an estimated saving of approximately $30.48) #¢ 
the funds of the Army, the Navy, and other war agencies U.at «0° 
wise would have been expended for land. Yet there was little d-s.7 + 
tion of park properties through these emergency uses. “Under m7 - 
permits,’as afmatter of critical war necessity, tungsten was ola “=: 
from an isolated section of Yosemite National Park, in arcercs ° 
with} the previously announced attitude toward such pry«~s 
The national parks, it is believed, are not the places in wind 7+ 
periment with new developments in transportation. Aside frm > 
fact that safe locations for landing strips are few in the ro=z* 
western parks, it is doubtful if such facilities within the pars * 
provide material advantages over those which might be estat. 3 
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short distances beyond their borders. _Railheads are generally outside 
the parks. The same should be true of airports. 

Two pending legislative proposals, in addition to those directed at 
Jackson Hole National Monument and the Antiquities Act, would or 
could affect certain Service-administered areas adversely. The bills 
providing for the establishment of a Missouri Valley Authority (S. 
555 and H. R. 2203) contain no provision exempting Yellowstone, 
Glacier and other units of the national park system situated in the 
Missouri Basin from the construction of water-control structures 
within them or that would impound waters inside their boundaries. 
A threat to the historical atmosphere and the Colonial character of 
Colonial National Historical Park is found in the Bland bill (H. R. 26) 
which would authorize the construction of a lofty suspension bridge 
across the York River at Yorktown, of which the elevated southern 
approach would be constructed on park lands. The Secretary of the 
Interior and the Service have endeavored to meet this threat by point- 
ing out the advantages of other locations for the proposed bridge. 

Those who appreciate the charm of the old Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canal, now a part of the National Capital Park system, and the scenic 
values of the Potomac Valley, including the Great Falls, a short dis-- 
tance above Washington, were heartened by the strong protests 
registered against the Corps of Engineers’ proposal to construct a 
series of flood-control power dams along the course of the Potomac, and 
the consequent decision against tbis proposal. 


TRAVEL TO NATIONAL PARK AREAS INCREASING 


Tbe fact that, despite tightened rationing of gasoline and a Nation- 
wide campaign to reduce civilian use of common carricrs to make room 
for war transport, the number of visitors to units of the national park 
system increased from 7,460,185 (during the year ending June 30, 1944, 
to 8,546,316 for the year ending June 30, 1945, indicates the pressure 
for services and accommodations inder which the greatly reduced 
stafis of the National Park Service and of the concessionaires had to 
operate. Many of the visitors were war industry workers and their 
families moving to other jobs, and uniformed personnel of the armed 
forces traveling between stations or coming in groups to the parks 
and monuments for rest, recreation, or recuperation. 

Throughout the year, the policy of refraining from all activities 
which would tend to promote travel was continued. No effort will be 
devoted to that end in the near future. It need not be. After the 
war many areas in the System will have many more visitors than can 
be accommodated satisfactorily with existing facilities. Effort needs 
to be directed rather toward effecting a more even distribution of 
travel, so that peaks may be at least partly leveled off, and more 
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visitors may derive greater enjoyment from their visits than can be 
obtained during the crowded periods. 

A statistical tabulation of areas and the volume of travel to each 
appears on pages 228 to 231 inclusive. 


CONCESSIONAIRES FACE WARTIME DIFFICULTIES 


Concessionaires continued to operate on a limited scale throughout 
the year. In areas near war activity centers they encountered great 
difficulty in meeting demands because of manpower and food supply 
shortages. As required by their contracts, concessionaires furnished 
limited services such as stores, meal and sleeping accommodations, and 
other requirements, in areas where distinct need was manifest. All 
OPA rules and regulations with respect to ceilings and food and gaso- 
line rationing were applied in national parks as elsewhere. The 
Service worked with the concessionaires in meeting problems caused by 
drastic fluctuations in the volume of service. In two specific cases, 
with approval of the Comptroller General, concessionaires were 
authorized to terminate or temporarily suspend services called for by 
their contracts. 

The Western Conference of National Park Concessionaires met in 
Los Angeles on April 24-25, with the Director and a few officials of the 
Service in attendance, for discussion of such subjects as employee 
wages and hours, sale of souvenirs, public health, postwar travel 
trends, and postwar planning of accommodations. 

National Park Concessions, Inc., a nonprofit distributing corpora- 
tion, continued to furnish facilities at Mammoth Cave, Isle Royale, 
and Olympic National Parks. It did not operate on the Blue Ridge 
Parkway nor in Vanderbilt Mansion National Historic Site because of 
war conditions, but will start operations at these places and in Big 
Bend National Park whenever postwar relaxations permit the con- 
struction of needed accommodations. 


LIMITED ADVANCE PLANNING ACCOMPLISHED 


The “‘closed for-the-duration’’ status of development and construc- 
tion continued, and planning activities have dealt primarily with 
preparation for transition from wartime restrictions to normal post- 
war activities. This standstill in development provided an oppor- 
tunity to appraise past efforts and to make definite plans for the 
future. Studies were undertaken to establish a basis for future 
policies regarding all-year use at areas such as Crater Lake, Mount 
Rainier, and others where developments cannot be planned until a 
definite use policy is established. 
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Consideration was given to the type, extent, and location, or reloca- 
tion, of concession operations at Sequoia-Kings Canyon, Yosemite, 
Big Bend, Isle Royale, and Olympic National Parks. The location 
and extent of headquarters developments at Great Smoky Mountains, 
Antietam, Petersburg, and Gettysburg were also studied. 


Advance Planning 


Although master plan work was in general limited to minor re- 
visions, preliminary plans were made ready for Big Bend, Grand 
Teton, and the Jamestown Island section of Colonial National His- 
torical Park. A new master plan was prepared for Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park and the first complete plan for Natchez Trace Parkway 
was submitted. Although lack of funds prevented planning of specific 
postwar development projects, anumber of steps were taken in prep- 
aration for this program. Two postwar project programs were 
tabulated, with expense and time estimates, as part of the over-all 
Department of the Interior program. In.an effort to establish a 
priority on future work for survey or construction, priority lists of 
important road, trail, physical improvement and parkway projects 
were prepared. | 

Late in the year, a landscape architect was established at Juneau, 
Alaska, to begin the basic field study and planning which must pre- 
cede any developments on the five units of the National Park system 
in Alaska. Architects assigned to the Blue Ridge and Natchez Trace 
Parkway offices collaborated with the Public Roads Administration 
in the production of contract plans for bridges and grade separation 
structures. 


PROTECTION CONTINUED UNDER HANDICAPS 


Fire Prevention and Suppression 


As the virgin forests of the Nation are cut or otherwise modified by 
commercial uses, the remnants preserved within the National Park 
system increase in importance to the Nation. Fire is always the great 
threat to those forests. Despite shortages of manpower and cquip- 
ment, it is reported with considerable satisfaction that only 276 forest 
fires occurred in areas of the National Park system during the calendar 
year 1944, the smallest number during any year of the past decade. 
A total of 4,928 acres was burned over, of which 973 acres were forest, 
607 acres brush, and 3,349 acres grassland. Intensive fire control 
training activities were continued by means of regional conferences. 
Deterioration of specialized and mechanized control equipment, im- 
possible to replace during the war, and the necessity of using inex- 
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perienced youths and older men in fire control added to the normal 
problems of this protective work. 


Combating Forest Insect Pests 


Because of wartime relaxation of insect control measures, wide- 
spread epidemics developed in certain sections of the West and directly 
affected some of the park areas. It has been possible to handle in- 
cipient epidemics in some areas, but serious losses are faced in other 
sections because of inadequate funds to attempt complete control. 
Among forest insects combated were the spruce budworm in Rocky 
Mountain, bark beetles at Scotts Bluff and Bryce Canyon, Engelmann 
spruce beetle at Cedar Breaks, and saw flies, ‘‘loopers,’’ leaf miners, 
and tent caterpillars at Zion. 


Combating Tree Diseases 


White pine blister rust continued to spread southward both in the 
East and in the West. Control work consisting of destruction of the 
alternate host (currant and gooseberry bushes) during calendar year 
1944 included eradication on 1,603 acres gnd re-eradication on 8,533 
acres, the maximum possible under manpower shortages. It is im- 
perative that initial control be intensified, particularly in California, 
if the magnificent sugar pines of Yosemite and Sequoia-Kings Canyon 
are to be protected before the disease reaches those areas. The beech 
bark disease has invaded Acadia National Park but is being fought 
successfully by sprays which control scale insects whose attack pre- 
cedes infection. Continuing control is essential. 

Studies on the cactus necrosis, which became epidemic in Saguaro 
National Monument, indicate that the disease is fatal to old, mature 
plants, that its progress can be slowed by treatment, but that the 
principal threat to the continuation of the cactus forest is the lack of 
reproduction, due to overgrazing. 


Soil and Moisture Conservation 


Accelerated erosion on arid lands, often aggravated by overgrazing, 
has been controlled to some extent by measures financed through 
Departmental Soil and Moisture funds. Major prehistoric ruins in 
Canyon de Chelly and Chaco Canyon National Monuments have 
been saved from destruction by diverting or dispersing flood waters 
which have cut channels threatening to undermine these ancient 
pueblos. Nine units of the system benefited by soil and moisture 
work, including the new Big Bend National Park. 


Impact of Visitor Use 


Human use, which beyond a certain point inevitably results in wear 
and tear, during the war relaxed to some extent with the marked 
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reduction in travel. Studies were made at Zion National Park in an 
effort to determine harmful effects of past use and provide future 
controls. Carelessness and vandalism continued, especially at the 
Petrified Forest and in the various limestone caverns, where the temp- _ 
tation to take souvenirs scems well nigh irresistable to some. At: 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park, an experiment in prevention of 
vandalism through education was tried with some success on the theory 
that when people understand the vast length of time and the intricate 
processes required by nature to create irreplaceable formations they 
will think twice before wilfully destroying them. 


Protection of Prehistoric Ruins 


Throughout the Southwest prehistoric Indian ruins are subject to 
the destructive effects of weather and, to some extent, rodents and 
livestock. During wartime, almost no funds were appropriated for 
protective work, and accelerated deterioration resulted. Unless a 
determined and well-financed effort is made to preserve what remains, 
the life of many of these structures is definitely limited. 


Grazing Eliminated in Big Bend 


Although transportation and manpower difficulties impeded the 
removal of stock from lands within Big Bend National Park and in a 
few cases extensions were provided, over 90 percent of all stock had 
been removed at the year’s end. In some portions of the area, im- 
provement in vegetation is already noticeable. 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 


The majority of wildlife problems in national parks and monu- 
ments arise from factors over which the National Park Service has 
little or no control, either because areas are too small or because their 
boundaries are such that they provide incomplete biotic units. They 
are therefore affected materially by such outside influences as preda- 
tor eradication, competition with domestic livestock for food during 
winter periods when game and other animals migrate beyond the 
boundaries, and hunting; these, in turn, result in the building up of 
surpluses of certain species, and overconcentrations in certain loca- 
tions. The end result is adverse effect upon both wildlife and vege- 
tation, including the forests. 

Such situations make it difficult to develop management programs 
that will assure reasonably stable wildlife populations. They require 
constant study and the development of management practices based 
upon it. Overpopulations of game animals in several parks have 
stimulated group pressure to open them to public hunting as a means 
of harvesting the surplus. Aside from the fact that it is prohibited 
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by law, the National Park Service is convinced that any authoriza- 
tion of hunting would establish a dangerous precedent, as well as have 
other detrimental effects. Where control has been necessary, the 
Service has continued to exercise it. Reductions were carried out at 
Rocky Mountain National Park, where 301 elk and 113 deer were 
removed, and at Zion National Park where 112 deer were killed. 
Normal hunting outside of the boundaries of Yellowstone National 
Park kept the elk herd there at a safe level, so that no reduction was 
necessary. 

The past year saw progress in the Service’s program of eliminating 
feeding and other artificial controls over the bison of Yellowstone and 
reestablishing these animals in their native state—a program based 
on the long-established policy of displaying the wildlife of national 
parks under conditions as nearly natural as possible. Careful atten- 
tion will continue to be given to the herd so that any detrimental de 
velopments or influences may be recognized ahd steps taken promptly 
to correct them. 

The ban on the feeding of garbage to the bears of Yellowstone and 
Yosemite has been maintained, and though there has been some 
criticism of it by those who consider ‘‘bear shows’’ in national parks 
an attraction to many visitors, the Service feels that it is entitled to 
ample time to test the practicability of the revised practices as an 
improvement for both the visitors and the bears. No doubt the 
“shows” have been an attraction to many. However, they have 
produced wholly unnatural concentrations of both black bears and 
grizzlies, have tended to make them dependent on man and unwilling 
to shift for themselves, and have displayed these animals under arti- 
ficial conditions. The principal problem still faced by the Service in 
connection with these animals is the insistence of some visitors on 
giving them “handouts,” a dangerous practice the prohibition of 
which is difficult to enforce. 

Because of the continuing problem of bighorn sheep-wolf relation- 
ships at Mount McKinley, arrangements have been made with the 
Fish and Wildlife Service for a study to determine what action, if 
any, is required. Observations at Joshua Tree National Monument 
indicate that both deer and desert bighorn sheep increased there 
during the year. The reestablishment of wild turkeys at Mesa Verde 
National Park appears to have been successful. The use of park 
waters by fishermen brought up numerous questions of fish manage- 
ment, but the establishment of effective controls are dependent on 
securing factual data. The Fish and Wildlife Service completed 
studies in Big Bend National Park as a basis for setting up fishing 
rules and regulations there. In Glacier National Park, a Fish and 
Wildlife Service aquatic biologist carried on extensive stream survey 
work leading to obtaining evidence as to migration and reproduction 
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habits. The study is designed also to provide an evaluation and com- 
parison of various stocking practices. Fish management studies were 
ilso initiated in a few parks by National Park Service personnel. 


COOPERATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES GROW 


Completion of the Alaska Highway Study, undertaken with funds 
supplied by the Army, was followed by a request from the Corps of 
Engineers, under section 4 of the 1944 Flood Control Act, for an ap- 
yraisal of the recreational resources of 68 reservoir sites under con- 
sideration by the War Department, and these studies are being 
indertaken. Cooperation with the Bureau of Reclamation in studies 
f reservoir basins which they plan to develop or have developed 
‘ontinued in increased volume. This involves a series relating to 
Missouri Valley reservoir projects likely to extend over several years. 
[he Service also conducted investigations of the recreational potential- 
ties of 100 sites under consideration on seven river basins in Texas, 
Jklahoma, and portions of Kansas, Colorado, and New Mexico. 
Planning studies continued, in cooperation with the Bureau, on the 
Columbia Basin project, while the survey of the recreational resources 
~ the Colorado River Basin, under way for several years, made 
naterial progress. 

Administration of the recreational activities at Shasta Dam and 
Friant Dam in California, in addition to planning and development, 
comparable to that which the Service has furnished for some years at 
Boulder Dam, was provided for in an agreement with the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and a start was made on the establishment of the needed 
planning and administrative organization. A similar responsibility 
nas been placed on the Service with reference to Lake Texoma, in 
Texas and Oklahoma. Though the acquisition of additional lands to 
insure proper development was recommended, no steps have been 
taken in this direction. 


HISTORIC SITES ACT TEN YEARS OLD 


During the 10 years since President Roosevelt approved the Historic 
Sites Act, 560 historic sites have been inventoried and 334 archeological 
sites have been cataloged. Sixteen of the sites recommended by the 
Advisory Board on National Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings and 
Monuments have been approved by the Secretary and created national 
historic sites. Each of these fills an important place in the Federal 
program of presenting a well-balanced pageant of American history. 
The studies have accumulated a large body of basic data useful to the 
Secretary and to Congress in considering establishment of new areas 
and in formulating policies for preservation and restoration. They 
emphasize the richness of the Nation’s historical and archeological 
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resources. It is hoped that the historic sites survey, now a little more 
than half finished, can be completed in the early postwar period. 

The first meeting of the entire Advisory Board on National Parks, 
Historic Sites, Buildings and Monuments since May 1942, was held in 
Chicago on December 7-9, 1944. On March 8-9, 1945, a meeting of 
the interim committee of the Board was held in Washington, D. C. 
Tom Wallace of the Louisville Times was appointed to fill the vacancy 
on the Board created by the death of Richard Lieber. On June 14, 
1945, the Board suffered the loss by death of its chairman, Edmund 
H. Abrahams, who had served on the Board since its inception and 
whose wide knowledge of national park problems had been a great aid 
to the Service. To aid in the investigation, selection, treatment, and 
interpretation of historical and archeological areas, the American 
Council of Learned Societies defrayed the expenses of a conference in 
Morristown, N. J., June 7-8, 1945. 

Successful prosecution of the war was reflected by increased public 
interest in certain types of historical reservations, particularly memo- 
rials, associated in the public mind with the ideals of liberty and 
democracy for which this Nation stands. The Statue of Liberty 
National Monument, which participated with its lights in the VE-day 
observance, was the scene of a great Fifth War Loan drive rally on 
June 2, 1945. An illustration of the colossal stone portraits of former 
presidents constituting the Mount Rushmore National Memorial 
was widely distributed as a Seventh War Loan drive poster. 

The huge cyclorama, a painting 400 feet long by 50 feet high, por- 
traying Pickett’s charge in the Battle of Gettysburg and located in 
Gettysburg, Pa., was designated a national historic object by the 
Secretary on October 5, 1944. Painted by Paul Philippoteaux in 
1882 at a cost of $100,000, it is considered an accurate portrayal of 
Pickett’s action. Among other important historical acquisitions 
during the year was the Historic Boundary Oak, perhaps the only 
living object on Abraham Lincoln National Historical Park dating 
back to the time of Lincoln’s birth. 


VARIETY OF LAND PROBLEMS FACE SERVICE 


Non-Federal Lands in Service Areas 


During 1945, as in the past, many problems of development planning, 
protection, and administration defied solution because of lack of land 
control. Within the boundaries of units of the National Park System 
there are more than 600,000 acres of non-Federal land. During the 
year considerable progress was made in obtaining detailed information 
as to the location, importance, and physical characteristics of these 
lands. One of the greatest needs of the National Park System is an 
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orderly program of land acquisition, based on reasonable recurring 
appropriations, and directed toward the ultimate elimination of non- 
Federal land ownership within authorized boundaries of all park 
areas. Until such a program can be established, scenic values will 
continue to be lost, undesirable developments and uses will persist, 
and difficulties in planning and providing for needed developments 
will continue to plague the Service. 

The serious situation existing in Joshua Tree National Monument, 
where thousands of acres of railroad lands checkerboard a large part of 
the area, well illustrates this problem. The possibility of a promotional 
land-selling project threatens the future of this monument. 

In Glacier National Park, the Izaak Walton League of America, 
Inc., made an emergency purchase of 10 lots near Lake McDonald 
to be held until such time as the Service is able to buy them from the 
league. The league set up a land purchase revolving fund to be used 
in similar emergencies to buy non-Federal lands. 

As a basis for rounding out ownership or eliminating lands whose 
retention is not justified, the Service has made a smal] beginning on 
the review of boundaries of each area under its administration. Studies 
were made of boundary problems at Zion National Park and Monu- 
ment, Grand Canyon National Park and Monument, and Wupatki 
National Monument. Similar studies were made for the Bureau of 
Reclamation at Boulder Dam National Recreational Area. 


New Areas and Additions to Existing Areas 


Actual land changes in the National Park system were few. In- 
vestigations of proposed new areas ceased during the war, and ac- 
quisitions were confined to acceptance of donations under authority 
of Congress or to minor boundary rectifications. At the close of the 
fiscal year, the system contained 168 units, one new unit having been 
established and two eliminated since June 30, 1944. 

After some 8 years of endeavor, the Richmond National Battlefield 
Park, Va., notable as the scene of several bitter battles during the 
Union drives on the Confederate Capitol, was established on July 
14, 1944, when the Department accepted title to 688.44 acres from the 
Virginia Conservation Commission. Added to Shiloh National 
Military Park, Tenn., was a small but important tract of 0.93 acre 
donated by Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Shaw, and accepted by the Secretary 
on March 12, 1945. All titles having been cleared, the 80-acre Adams 
estate was added to Lava Beds National Monument, Calif., through 
acceptance of deeds by the Secretary in November 1944. On July 
28, 1944, the Secretary accepted approximately 32 acres of land in 
Hot Springs National Park, on which the United States Public Health 
Service operates a Medical Center. Thurston Lava Tube lands 
totaling 20.6 acres in Hawaii National Park were accepted by the 
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Department on April 11, 1945. At Mount Rainier National Park, a 
contract to purchase 304.84 acres of Northern Pacific Railway timber- 
lands, adjacent to the Nisqually entrance road, which the Service 
has been attempting to obtain for 19 years, was approved. 


| Reductions 
Custody of the Chattanooga National Cemetery, Tenn., was trans- 
ferred back to the War Department on March 1, 1945. Camp Blount 
Tablets National Memorial, Tenn., although listed under the 1933 
Presidential Reorganization Order, was found to have no legal status 
as Federal property. 
Projects and Prospects 


Because of oil exploration activity on the North Carolina “ Banks,” 
North Carolina State authorities have had to delay the acquisition of 
lands essential to the Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recreational 
Area project, authorized by act of Congress August 17, 1937. Progress 
ov the 10,000-acre Cumberland Gap National Historical Park project, 
with lands in Kertucky, Tennessee, and Virginia, has been encourag- 
ing. Four thousand acres of the 5,100 in Kentucky have been ac- 
quired by the State, and Tennessee has completed surveys on approxi- 
mately 2,600 acres for proposed acquisition. 

By congressional act approved December 6, 1944, provision was 
made for acceptance by the Federal Government of lands and waters 
within the Everglades National Park project, Florida, for wildlife 
protection only, pending establishment of the authorized national 
park. Title papers relating to the first conveyance by the State of 
Florida of more than one million acres of the project are in the hands 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, which will protect the extraordinary 
bird life and other biological features of the area. 

The Fort Frederica National Monument Association, Georgia, had 
acquired nearly all of the land involved in this project by the end of 
June. The entire area has since been accepted and the monument 
established. | 

The Grandfather Mountain Association, a non-Federal body in 
North Carolina established for the purpose of acquiring lands for this 
proposed addition to the Blue Ridge Parkway, has obtained price 
quotations and tentative agreements from the landowners. Congress 
having authorized the establishment of a national monument of not 
more than 1,500 acres at Harpers Ferry, W. Va., the prospective area 
was carefully studied and recommendations as to the lands to be 
included were presenied to the Secretary. 

The State of lowa has acquired approximately 1,000 acres pecessary 
for the Jowa Indian Effigy National Monument project. Conveyance 
of the land to the Federal Government and establishment of the na- 
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tional monument is anticipated in the near future. Efforts continued 
to complete the land and development programs of the Manuelito 
National Monument project in Arizona and New Mexico. The 
Queets Corridor and Ocean Strip, Olympic National Park, a Public 
Works project embracing the scenic and picturesque coastal area of 
northwestern Washington, remained in the acquisition stage. 

By his first action iv direct cornectior with a project of the National 
Park System, President Truman approved the Touro Synagogue 
National Historic Site project, Rhode Island, on April 19, 1945. 

To be administered by the Service as a natioval historic site, the 
Adams Mansion project, Quincy, Mass., was near fulfillment at the 
year’s end. This house, the home of penerenons of this famous 
family, possesses exceptional historic value. 

Legislation authorizing the establishment of Patrick Henry N ational 
Monument at Red Hill in Virginia was repealed by act of December 
21,1944. The State of Virginia has undertaken a similar project. 


Water Rights in the Western States 


The Service has completed 10 years of concentrated effort to estab- 
lish mghts to use water in its various areas, started in February 1935 
with Civilian Conservstion Corps funds, and is now in an excellent 
position to keep the work abreast of new construction and water use 
when the public resumes peacetime recreation 11 travel. 


Recreational Demonstration Area Transfers 


Fall Creek Falls and Shelby Forest recreationa) demonstration areas, 
totaling 28,035 acres, were transferred to Tennessee for State park 
purposes, in accordance with the terms of the act of June 6, 1942, and 
1,072 acres of the Otter Creek area in Kentucky went to the War 
Department as an addition to Fort Knox. The transfer of the 66,376- 
acre Roosevelt area in North Dakota to the Fish and Wildlife Service 
for establishment as ap upland geme refuge has been approved by the 
President but had not been completed at the year’s end. Fourteen 
additional areas, toteling 81,251 acres, in California, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Virginia sre available for 
transfer to the States. 


EMPLOYMENT CRISIS ENDED 


Some handicaps continued in the basic fields of administration, 
protection, and maintenance as a result of the wartime curtailment of 
staff and the necessity of leaving positiors vacant or filling them with 
inexperienced personnel. That the major duties of the Service were 
discharged creditably is a tribute to the Joyalty, determination, and 
hard work of employees, new and old. 
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Because of oil exploration activity on the North Carolina “Banks,” ‘is 
North Carolina State authorities have had to delay the acquisition of ::; 
lands essential to the Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recreational -:. 
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ov the 10,000-acre Cumberland Gap National Historical Park project, 
with lands in Kertucky, Tennessee, and Virginia, has been encourag- 
ing. Four thousand acres of the 5,100 in Kentucky have been ac- s, 
quired by the State, and Tennessee has completed surveys on approxi- -: 
mately 2,600 acres for proposed acquisition. al 

By congressional act approved December 6, 1944, provision was -; 
made for acceptance by the Federal Government of lands and waters 
within the Everglades National Park project, Florida, for wildlife 
protection only, pending establishment of the authorized national 
park. Title papers relating to the first conveyance by the State of *, 
Florida of more than one million acres of the project are in the hands .: 
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The Grandfather Mountain Association, a non-Federal body 0 | 
North Carolina established for the purpose of acquiring lands for this 
proposed addition to the Blue Ridge Parkway, has obtained price 
quotations and tentative agreements from the landowners. Congress 
having authorized the establishment of a national monument of not 
more than 1,500 acres at Harpers Ferry, W. Va., the prospective ares 
was carefully studied and recommendations as to the lands to be 
included were presenied to the Secretary. 

The State of Iowa has acquired approximately 1,000 acres necessary 
for the Iowa Indian Effigy National Monument project. Conveyance 
of the land to the Federal Government and establishment of the n8 
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tional monument is anticipated in the near future. Efforts continued 
to complete the land and development programs of the Manuelito 
National Monument project in Arizona and New Mexico. The 
Queets Corridor and Ocean Strip, Olympic National Park, a Public 
Works project embracing the scenic and picturesque coastal area of 
northwestern Washington, remained in the acquisition stage. 

By his first action iv direct cornectior with a project of the National 
Park System, President Truman approved the Touro Synagogue 
National Historic Site project, Rhode Island, ou April 19, 1945. 

To be administered by the Service as a natioval historic site, the 
Adams Mansion project, Quincy, Mass., was near fulfillment at the 
years end. This house, the home of generations of this famous 
hmily, possesses exceptional historic value. - 

Legislation authorizing the establishment of Patrick Henry N ational 
Monument at Red Hill in Virginia was repealed by act of December 
11,1944, The State of Virginia has undertaken a similar project. 


Water Rights in the Western States 


The Service has completed 10 years of concentrated effort to estab- 
lsh rights to use water in its various areas, started in February 1935 
mith Civilian Conservation Corps funds, and is now in an excellent 
Wsition to keep the work abreast of new construction and water use 
when the public resumes peacetime recreation.l travel. 


Recreational Demonstration Area Transfers 


Fall Creek Falls and Shelby Forest recreationa] demonstration areas, 
lotaliag 28.035 acres, were transferred to Tennessee for State park 
purposes, in accordance with the terms of the act of June 6, 1942, and - 
1,072 acres of the Otter Creek area in Kentucky went to the War 
Department as an addition to Fort Knox. ‘The transfer of the 66,376- 
{cre Roosevelt: area in North Dakota to the Fish and Wildlife Service 
for establishment as ap upland geme refuge has been approved by the 
President but had not been completed at the year’s end. Fourteen 
udditional areas, toteling 81,251 acres, in California, Georgia, Ken- 
lucky, Missouri, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Virginia sre available for 
ltinsfer to the States. | 


EMPLOYMENT CRISIS ENDED 


Some handicaps continued in the basic fields of administration, 
Protection, and maintenance as a result of the wartime curtailment of 
staff and the necessity of leaving positiors vacant or filling them with 
experienced personnel. That the major duties of the Service were 
discharged creditably is a tribute to the Joyalty, determination, and 

d work of employees, new and old. 
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tional monument is anticipated in the near future. Efforts continued 
to complete the land and development programs of the Manuelito 
National Monument project in Arizona and New Mexico. The 
Queets Corridor and Ocean Strip, Olympic National Park, a Public 
Works project embracing the scenic and picturesque coastal area of 
northwestern Washington, remained inv the acquisition stage. 

By his first action iv direct covnectior with a project of the National 
Park System, President Truman approved the Touro Synagogue 
National Historic Site project, Rhode Island, on April 19, 1945. 

To be administered by the Service as a natioval historic site, the 
Adams Mansion project, Quincy, Mass., was near fulfillment at the 
year's end. This house, the home of generations of this famous 
family, possesses exceptional historic value. 2 

Legislation authorizing the establishment of Patrick Henry N ational 
Monument at Red Hill in Virginia was repealed by act of December 
11,1944. The State of Virginia has undertaken a similar project. 


Water Rights in the Western States 


The Service has completed 10 years of concentrated effort to estab- 
lsh rights to use water in its various areas, started in February 1935 
with Civilian Conservation Corps funds, and is now in an excellent 
Position to keep the work abreast of new construction and water use 
then the public resumes peacetime recreation.t1 travel. 


Recreational Demonstration Area Transfers 


Fall Creek Falls and Shelby Forest recreationa] demonstration areas, 
lotaliug 28,035 acres, were transferred to Tennessee for State park 
purposes, in accordance with the terms of the act of June 6, 1942, and 
1072 acres of the Otter Creek area in Kentucky went to the War 
Department as an addition to Fort Knox. The transfer of the 66,376- 
tre Roosevelt area in North Dakota to the Fish and Wildlife Service 
lor establishment as an upland geme refuge has been approved by the 
resident but had not been completed at the year’s end. Fourteen 
additional areas, toteling 81,251 acres, in California, Georgia, Ken- 
lucky, Missouri, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Virginia sre available for 
lransfer to the States. | | 


EMPLOYMENT CRISIS ENDED 


Some handicaps continued in the basic fields of administration, 
Protection, and maintenance as a result of the wartime curtailment of 
Staff and the necessity of leaviug positions vacant or filling them with 
experienced personnel. That the major duties of the Service were 
discharged creditably is a tribute to the Joyalty, determination, and 

'd work of employees, new and old. 
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Department on April 11, 1945. At Mount Rainier National Park, a... 
contract to purchase 304. 84 acres of Northern Pacific Railway Cais . ie 
lands, adjacent to the Nisqually entrance road, which the Service. 


“iment 

has een attempting to obtain for 19 years, was approved. ‘i, 
Reductions ea 

Nishi 


Custody of the Chattanooga National Cemetery, Tenn., was trans. a 
ferred back to the War Department on March 1, 1945. Camp Blount hs 
Tablets National Memorial, Tenn., although listed under the 1938". 
Presidential Reorganization Order, wis found to have no legal statue x 
as Federal property. 


si 
Projects and Prospects | 


Because of oil exploration activity on the North Carolina “Banks! 88 
North Carolina State authorities have had to delay the acquisition ob: 
lands essential to the Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recreational: ; 3, 
Area project, authorized by act of Congress August 17,1937. Progress 1}; 
ov the 10,000-acre Cumberland Gap National Historical Park project, 
with lands in Kertucky, Tennessee, and Virginia, has been encourag: 
ing. Four thousand acres of the 5,100 in Kentucky have been a¢-;,, 
quired by the State, and Tennessee has completed surveys on approx::,, 
mately 2,600 acres for proposed acquisition. “al 

By congressional act approved December 6, 1944, provision wat. be 
made for acceptance by the Federal Government of lands and watert.. “tl 
within the Everglades National Park project, Florida, for wildlife 
protection only, pending establishment of the authorized national 
park. Title papers relating to the first conveyance by the State of... 
Florida of more than one million acres of the project are in the hands ii 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service, which will protect the extraordinary... 
bird life and other biological fontures of the area. 

The Fort Frederica National Monument Association, Georgia, hed. 
acquired nearly all of the land involved in this project by the end of. 
June. The entire area has since been accepted and the monument \ 
established. | i 

The Grandfather Mountain Association, a non-Federal body in 
North Carolina established for the purpose of acquiring lands for this — 
proposed addition to the Blue Ridge Parkway, has obtained price . 
quotations and tentative agreements from the landowners. Congress 
having authorized the establishment of a national monument of not 
more than 1,500 acres at Harpers Ferry, W. Va., the prospective ates 
was carefully studied and recommendations as to the lands to be 

included were presented to the Secretary. 

The State of Iowa has acquired approximately 1,000 acres necessary 
for the Iowa Indian Effigy National Monument project. Conveyance 
of the land to the Federal Government and establishment of the n- 
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final monument is anticipated in the near future. Efforts continued 
v complete the land and development programs of the Manuelito 
\itional Monument project in Arizona and New Mexico. The 
(uets Corridor and Ocean Strip, Olympic National Park, a Public 
orks project embracing the scenic and picturesque coastal area of 
curthwestern Washington, remained iu the acquisition stage. 

By his first action in direct covnectior with a project of the National 
Pak System, President Truman approved the Touro Synagogue 
National Historic Site project, Rhode Island, on April 19, 1945. 

To be administered by the Service as a natioval historic site, the 
\ams Mansion project, Quincy, Mass., was near fulfillment at the 
a's end. This house, the home of generations of this famous 
‘Hlimily, possesses exceptional historic value. 

Legislation authorizing the establishment of Patrick Henry N ational 
Nonument at Red Hill in Virginia was repealed by act of December 
[4 1944, The State of Virginia has undertaken a similar project. 


Water Rights in the Western States 


| The Service has completed 10 years of concentrated effort to estab- 
| ih rights to use water in its various areas, started in February 1935 
mth Civilian Conservation Corps funds, and is now in an excellent 
-{Wstion to keep the work abreast of new construction and water use 
{¥en the public resumes peacetime recreation. travel. 


Recreational Demonstration Area Transfers | 


| Pall Creek Falls and Shelby Forest recreational] demonstration areas, 
flotaling 28 035 acres, were transferred to Tennessee for State park 
_[DUposes, in accordance with the terms of the act of June 6, 1942, and 
072 acres of the Otter Creek area in Kentucky went to the War 
[Department as an addition to Fort Knox. The transfer of the 66,376- 
{tate Roosevelt area in North Dakota to the Fish and Wildlife Service 
+} for establishment, as an upland geme refuge has been approved by the 
hresident but had not been completed at the year’s end. Fourteen 
tdditional areas, toteling 81,251 acres, in California, Georgia, Ken- 
Wueky, Missouri, Oregon, Peonsylvania, and Virginia ore available for 
nansfer to the States. | 


EMPLOYMENT CRISIS ENDED 


Some handicaps continued in the basic fields of administration, 
ao and maintenance as a result of the wartime curtailment of 
land the necessity of leaving positiors vacant or filling them with 
‘experienced personnel. That the major duties of the Service were 
charged creditably is a tribute to the Joyalty, determination, and 

Work of employees, new and old. 
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The rate of losses to the armed services diminished during the year, 
mainly because few physically fit men of military age remained. 
However, in accordance with the announced policy of the Selective 
Service System not to induct men beyond an age desirable for military 
service who are engaged in essential occupations, a few deferments 
were requested and approved. 

While vacancies during the year averaged approximately 10 percent 
of permanent positions, the crisis in employment has passed. By 
June 30, 1945, 33 veterans had returned to their former positions in 
the organization. This number is small compared to the total num- 
ber of employees on military furlough, but it is indicative of the 
trend. More and more veterans are becoming available for onginal 
appointment. 

Many men now in the armed forces have expressed interest in the 
Natioval Park Service as a postwar career. Some of this interest has 
‘ been aroused as the result of visits to units of the system as part of 8 
military training piogram, en route between assignments, or attend- 
ance at a rest camp. Names of these inquirers have been recorded so 
that they may receive announcements of suitable examinations, and 
they have all been encouraged to renew their applications immediately 
upon discharge. 

Service requirements offer a great variety of opportunities for the 
employment of special talents and interests in the field of conservation. 
The maintenance of high standards of performance rests upon placing 
each employee in the position for which his interests and ability best 
qualify him. To determine and record these interests and qualifica- 
tions and at the same time to train new cmployees in the details aud 
requirements of the positions which they will fill on entering the 
Service necessitates the establishment of a program of in-service 
training. For many years the Branch of Forestry has maintained 
such a project in training new and old employees in the latest fire- 
fighting practices and vse of equipment. Several colleges and univer- 
sities have expressed interest in establishing courses leading toward 
preparation of students for careers in national park administration, an 
interest which the Service has encouraged through suggestions for use 
in setting up a curriculum. 


Important Personne! Actions 


Charles L. Gable, Supervisor of Concessions, retired because of 
disability, and Oliver G. Taylor, formerly Chief of Engineering, was 
placed in this position. Arthur W. Burney, Assistant Chief of 
Engineering, was advanced to Chief of Engineering. 

The vacancy in the position of Superintendent of Acadia National 
Park, Maine, resulting from the death of George B. Dorr, was filled by 
the advancement of Assistant Superintendent Benjamin L. Hadley. 
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Blair Ross was advanced from superintendent, Shiloh National 
Military Park, to fill the position of superintendent of Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park vacated by the retirement of Ross Eakin 
because of illness and disability. James W. Holland, custodian of 
Andrew Johnson National Monument, was placed in charge at Shiloh. 
Chief Ranger Wallace Stephens of Shenandoah National Park was 
advanced to the custodianship of Andrew Johnson National Monu- 
ment. Dr. A. R. Kelly, custodian at Salem Maritime National 
Historic Site, and William W. Luckett, custodian at Ocmulgee 
National Monument, exchanged positions. 

Col. David C. Chapman, former chairman, Tennessee Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park Commission, who took an important 
part in the establishment of the park, died on July 26, 1944. 


LEGISLATION AFFECTING ANTIQUITIES ACT 


Five bills designed to modify or abolish the Antiquities Act of June 
8, 1906, are pendjng in the Seventy-ninth Congress. House bill 409, 
introduced by Representative Fernandez, would amend section 2 of 
the act to require congressional concurrence in the establishment -of 
national monuments of more than 10,000 acres; House bill 1507 wag 
introduced by Representative Chenowcth and House bill 2110 by 
Representative Barrett to repeal section 2 of the act and thus take 
away the President’s authority to proclaim national monuments on 
Federal lands; Senator Robertson’s Senate bill 664 would require 
approval by the governors and a majority of the congressional dele- 
gations of the States effected before the issuance of national monu- 
ment proclamations pursuant to the act; House) bill) 1112 was 
introduced by the late Representative O’Connor to repeal the 
Antiquities Act. Reports were prepared on all of these bills, but 
congressional action has not been taken on any of them. 


JACKSON HOLE NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The past year was marked by two important eveuts in the contro- 
versy over the establishment of Jackson Hole National Monument on 
March 15, 1943. Last February, the validity of the monument’s 
establishment was upheld in Federal District Court in the suit, State of 
Wyoming v. Paul R. Franke. A bill to abolish the monument (H. R. 
2241), introduced by Mr. Barrett of Wyoming, was passed by both 
houses of Congress, but was vetoed by President Roosevelt who, on 
December 29, 1944, issued a memorandum outlining the reasons for 
his conviction that status as a national monument provides for use of 
this land in a manner best serving the national interest. 

In the Seventy-ninth Congress, Representative Barrett has intro- 
duced House bill 2109 to abolish Jackson Hole National Monument 
and House bill 2691 to transfer the public lands in the monument to 
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the United States Forest Service for administration as national forest 
lands. Senate bill 664, by Senator Robertson of Wyoming, amending 
the Antiquities Act, is so framed that, if it became a law, the monu- 
ment would be abolished. Representative Peterson of Florida has 
introduced House bill 1292, which provides for payments in lieu of 
taxes to the county where the monument is located, and for the 
continuance of grazing and other permits within the monument, m 
accordance with assurances already given by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

No funds were provided by the Congress for administration of the 
Jackson Hole area as a monument, but limited protection activities 
were authorized. Permits for grazing on public lands within the area, 
based on use during 1942, were authorized as a departmental measure. 
During the controversy, considerable space was devoted by the press 
to its discussion, much of it based on misunderstanding or misinforma- 
tion. During the past year, however, and particularly after President 
Roosevelt issued his veto message, there has been increasing editorial 
comment strongly supporting his action. As an example, the editor of 
the Blackfoot, Idaho, Bulletin suggested that other editors and officials 
of interested organizations reexamine the evidence which, in the light 
of careful study, has caused him to withdraw his opposition and favor 
establishment and development of the monument. During the con- 
troversy, the national monument has received strong support from 
numerous conservation organizations. 


INFORMATIONAL AND INTERPRETIVE SERVICES 


Guide and Lecture Service 


Naturalist and historian:staffs remained at an absolute wartime 
minimum throughout the year; in fact the demand for interpretive 
services by visiting personnel of the armed forces together with the 
requirements of protecting collections and perishable park features, 
serving as consultants on technical problems, and maintaining li- 
braries, exhibits, and other interpretive facilities kept the greatly 
depleted interpretive staffs and many of the custodians of smaller 
areas under excessive pressure. However, special efforts were made 
to afford guide and lecture service to members of the armed forces in 
the several areas where military visitors were especially numerous. 

At Carlsbad Caverns National Park, the interpretive program was 
expanded by the development of a self-guiding nature trail and the 
establishment of a naturalist-conducted caverns trip. In addition, 
the procedure of handling visitors on trips through the caverns was 
radically revised, providing for the conduct of smaller groups and 
reducing the long waits which many visitors previously had to undergo. 
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Museums 


While all museums in the system remained open insofar as reduced 
visitation and operating staffs permitted, no expansion of exhibits 
or other interpretive devices and activities was undertaken. Some 
planning was undertaken in the listing of urgently needed museum 
developments and the setting up of priorities for these developments 
on the project construction program. 


Investigations 


Accurate interpretation, adequate protection of natural values, 
and wise administrative practices require a considerable volume of 
research and investigation. Although many research projects with 
definite objectives can be and have been accomplished through the 
cooperation of other specialized Federal agencies, universities, scien- 
tific institutions, and research organizations, there remain projects 
necessitating continued observations over long periods of time or 
having other special requirements which only members of the resident 
park interpretive staff are in a position to accomplish. Recognition 
of this fact and the need for this type of research justifies postwar 
axpansion of qualified interpretive staffs with adequate laboratory 
space and equipment. 


Publications 


Two publications issued by the National Park Service were par- 
ticularly timely. because of the greatly increased public interest 
aroused by the war in historical matters dealing with the establish- 
ment of this Nation as a land of universal liberty and justice. These 
publications are entitled, ‘“The Oldest Legislative Assembly in America 
and Its First State House,” and ‘‘‘James Towne’ in the Words of 
vontemporaries.” 4,“‘The Wolves of Mount McKinley,” by Adolph 
Murie, of the Fish and Wildlife Service, recorded a noteworthy study 
of animal relationships. 


Informational Services 


With the approach of the climax in the prosecution of the war, 
increasing interest in the National Park system was indicated by a 
growing volume of inquiries regarding the areas under our jurisdiction 
and the purposes, policies, and administrative practices of the Service. 
School children sought information on historical areas because the 
issues involved in the war stimulated their interest in and appreciation 
of the accomplishments of the men who founded our Nation. A 
growing restlessness and desire to throw off the fetters of wartime 
travel restrictions made itself felt through a flood of inquiries from 
Persons planning postwar vacations. Many such requests for in- 
formation on units of the system came from men in the armed forces 
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whose realization of what these areas hold had been developed by 
visits to some of the units while in training or while transferring from 
one assignment to another. Editors, writers, and publishers, antici- 
pating the timeliness of travel articles and books, requested detailed 
data, photographs, including color transparencies, and checking 
services in the preparation of numerous manuscmpts. Automobile 
clubs and travel promotion organizations desired quantities of in- 
formational literature, not only as a source of information for their 


ia 


ae 


files but to distribute in response to the anticipated heavy demand. }-: 


Departments of foreign governments embarking upon park and con- 


servation ventures and made aware of the National Park System of ! - 


the United States through contacts established in wartime enter- 
prises, asked for assistance, counsel and details relative to selection 
and administration of units ot the system. Although greatly handi- 
capped by a reduced staff, the Service was able to furnish much of the 
information desired. 

Informational Literature 


As a means of aiding the small staff in answering requests for 
information quickly and inexpensively, a series of location maps, 
each one showing and describing briefly all units of the system in the 
area covered, was issued. A few of the informational circulars carry- 
ing condensed information essential to intelligent use of the areas 
were revised, and a limited number of new circulars prepared for 
unsupplied areas having wartime visitation. 

There is need of much more extensive distribution of informational 
material to public libraries, schools, and newspapers and other pub- 
lications, so that those who want facts or who wish to present facts 
can obtain them readily. 


THE SERVICE LOOKS TOWARD THE FUTURE 


To the question, ‘“What does the National Park Service intend to 
do now that the war is over?”, the answer must be, ‘“‘We hope to do 
what we were doing before the war, but to do it better.” This pre- 
supposes greater capacity, attained partly through wartime experience 
but principally through augmented funds and personnel. It pre 
supposes also continued, if not increased, public recognition of the 
importance of the work. 

The first problem to be met is that of getting the machinery of full 
Operation into running order, involving a comprehensive program 
of rehabilitation for the roads, structures, and facilities which have 
- suffered from lack of adequate maintenance during 8 crisis in which 
the prosecution of the war took precedence over all other activities. 
The barest minimum was asked for by the Service to continue essen- 
tial activities. The field and central office staffs need to be restored 
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to peacetime size as rapidly as possible. Unless enlarged appropria- 
tions for the present fiscal year are obtained and rapid rehabilitation 
is effected, the coming heavy increase in travel will introduce or 
accentuate serious problems of providing service to visitors and 
protection to the parks. 

It is estimated that an expenditure of approximately $1,200,000 
during the next 3 years will be needed to put the park areas into 
condition for postwar use. A program of such work has been formulated 
with great care and can be launched at full scale as soon as funds 
are made available. | 

Augmented field employment is required to perform the normal 
services which the public has a right to expect when it visits areas 
administered by the Service. Protective and administrative forces 
must be strengthened. Since the visitors desire both to see and to be ' 
informed about what they see, it is especially necessary that adequate 
staffs of naturalists or historians be placed on duty before the upsurge 
of 1946 vacation travel, so that there may be sufficient preparation 
for the conduct of their work. 


Development 


Solutions to certain present and anticipated problems depend not 
only upon sufficient personnel and funds, but upon adequate physical 
developments, upon which progress has been at a standstill for nearly 
5 years. Over-all development, provided for in master plans which 
were prepared before the war, and which have been kept reasonably 
up to date during the intervening years, calls for a great variety of 
undertakings. It must include certain roads and trails, limited, in 
accordance with Service and departmental policy, in number and 
extent to those required to meet legitimate public and administra- 
tive needs. It involves public service facilities affording transporta- 
tion, food, and lodging; essential administrative, protective, and 
Maintenance structures such as offices, shops, museums, storage 
structures, fire detection towers, employee residences and fences, 
all carefully designed, located, and landscaped for effective use with a 
minimum of intrusion into either natural or historic scenes. Good 
planning for these types of development takes time and thought and 
it must precede development if irreparable mistakes are to be averted. 
It cannot be done in a hurry. It is also contingent upon control of 
land—which points to the necessity of an orderly program for acquisi- 
tion of private and other non-Federal lands now situated inside the 
boundaries of Service-administered areas. 


Implications of Enlarged Responsibilities 


The responsibilities of the National Park Service are increasing 
both in volume and in diversity. The transfer of national military 
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areas and a number of national monuments to National Park Service 
administration in 1933; and the passage of the Historic Sites Act in 
1936, with the resultant establishment of a group of national historic 
sites greatly enlarged the scope of the Service beyond what it was when 
established in 1916; the Park, Parkway and Recreational Area Study 
Act of 1936; the conduct of cooperative recreational studies for the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers; and, within the 
past year, the placing on the Service of responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of recreational facilities at Lake Texoma, in Texas and Okla- 
homa, and at Shasta and Friant Dams in California, have all meant 
expanded activities and more complicated organization. 

The National Park Service is performing these new functions to the 
best of its ability. Yet there remains a primary responsibility for the 
integrity of the National Park System, and the Service is determined 
that no spreading of effort shall detract from the performance of its 
original duties. The National Park System is an entity which has 
distinct meaning to millions of Americans. It is important that its 
identity be. maintained; that the basic distinctions in purpose and 
- policy between the system and those other areas which are not a part 
of it be clearly established and made plain to the public. The work 
of the Service is being organized with this in view. 


OTHER NATIONS SHOW INTEREST 


Broadened horizons in appreciation of conservation were recognized 
in the participation by delegates of many nations to the United Nations 
Conference for International Organization in memorial cermonies in 
honor of the late President Franklin Delano Roosevelt. These cer- 
monies were suggested by the Save-the-Redwoods League. Under 
the majestic redwoods of Cathedral Grove in Muir Woods National 
Monument, Calif., delegates assembled on May 19 to pay tribute to a 
great leader, during whose administration not only national park 
projects but many other conservation objectives were realized. Con- 
ference delegates also made pilgrimages to Yosemite, Sequoia, Grand 
Canyon, and other national parks of the West. They were impressed 
both with the grandeur of these places and with the governmental 
policy that assures their preservation for enjoyment. At the termi- 
nation of the United Nations Conference, seeds of the giant sequoia, 
the General Sherman Tree, were made available to delegates who 
desired to take them to their native lands for planting. President 
Truman, en route to the Conference, spent part of June 22 at Mount 
Rainier National Park. 

Efforts were continued by the National Park Service to stimulate 
action by the Government of Mexico toward the reserving of an area 
across the Rio Grande from Big Bend National Park, which would 
make this an international park. The regional director of region three 
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visited several Mexican national parks in the spring of 1945 and con- 
ferred with Mexican officials regarding the Big Bend International 
Park and the Coronado International Memorial projects. 

Correspondence was carried on with officials at work on surveys 
and organization plans for national parks and national park authorities 
for England, Scotland, and Wales; with those of Kruger National 
Park of South Africa; and with park officials of Brazil. 


PUBLIC NEEDS TO KNOW ABOUT POLICIES 


The National Park Service looks upon itself as the guardian of 
perhaps the greatest living and testamentary trust ever established. 
_ The concept of conservation of a small portion of our land, not for 
- consumption of its natural resources, but for its preservation to min- 
ister to the human mind and spirit, because of surpassing grandeur or 
other special- and profound significance, is one almost unique to the 
United States of America. It is steadily gaining in interest and favor 
among other nations. Members of our staff returning from service 
abroad tell us that, even during the war, there has been much think- 
ing and planning along these lines, particularly in Great Britain. 
Visitors from Latin-American countries report similar interest there. 

To meet the responsibilities of its trusteeship satisfactorily, the 
Service is dependent on congressional support which, in the final 
analysis, must stem from public support. Both depend primarily 
upon satisfactory performance of its job and upon evidence that it is 
meeting the needs of the visiting public. But public approval rests 
not only on accomplishment but also upon understanding of Service 
objectives and upon satisfaction with their soundness and with prog- 
ress toward attaining them. 

The Service has been so occupied with carrying out the responsi- 
bilities placed on it by law, that it has had scant opportunity to keep 
the public informed about its fundamental policies. The millions of 
owners of the system are eutitled to authentic information about their 
estate; why it exists, what it contains, where the units are situated; 
what principles of management are applied to it and the reasons for 
them. As travel to the national park system areas increases during 
the coming years, and more and more Americans enjoy the parks, it 
is the hope of the National Park Service that it can keep abreast of its 
obligations to tell the people of the value and the meaning of this 
great estate. | 
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Information Relating to the'National Park System June 30, 1945 


= proximate 
visitors fiscal 
Federal Jand year July 1, 


as 1944-June 30, 
1045 


Areas (classification) 
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Bryce Canyon...............] Utah_..........-2....-.- 
Carlsbad Caverns...........-| New Mexico._.......-.. 


Grand Canyon...............} Arizona.........---...-- 
Grand Teton._...............| Wyoming.........._...- 


Kings Canyon. ____..-.......] California__.........__-- 
Lassen Volcanic....-....-..--].--2- OO ee ; J 
Mammoth Cave.-_.___.......| Kentucky_-_._-_.......-- 


. ¢) | 
Mount Rainier ._............- WwW sp eiisha ce : 


Wind Cave..-__.......-.-.... 


{ 

Idaho, Montana, and | 2, 213; 206. 55 | 
Wyoming. 
California..........-.... : 
Utah | 


raham Lincoln............] Kentucky..............- 

Chalmette. .........2-22222-- Louisiana. ............-- 
Colonia]. ............-...-...] Virginia.............-.-- 
Morristown..................]| New Jersey. .........--- 

Otel o3s.ccGcs ec eee es cee 

National monuments: 

Ackia Battleground ..........| Mississippi............-- 49. 15 (‘) 
Andrew Johnson... ... Re eer SL - ee eRe 17. 08 14, 632 
Appomattox Courthouse.....| Virginia...........--2..- 068. 25 4, 150 
AYCHCS oso oc ck Sees Socks las Utah... eee coenkecccccs 34, 089. 94 486 
Aztec Ruins..................]| New Mexico._._....__.. 25. 88 4, 282 
Badlands__..................] South Dakota......_.... 122, 812. 46 9,917 
Bandelier_.._................] New Mexico _-..........- 27, 048. 89 7, 044 
Big Hole Battlefield __........| Montana................ 200. 00 1,354 
Black Canyon of the Gunni- | Colorado........._.....- 12, 040. 55 2, 681 

on. 
Cabrillo 3__.... 22.2 .] California.....2. 22228. . 0. 50 () 
Canyon de Chelly............| Arizona.............22-. 83, 840. 00 427 
Capitol Reef. .....-..-..22..- ROBY 32 oon bees ees 33, 068. 74 (1) 
Capulin Mountain........... w Mexico............ 680. 42 11, 208 
Casa Grande..._.....--.-._.- 5 74) 6; ae eT 472. 50 10, 294 
Castillo de San Marcos.......| Florida_.............---- 18. 51 136, 236 
Castle Pinckney__........-.- 3. 50 (‘) 
Cedar Breaks..___....-...... Waheed 6, 052. 20 6, 256 
Chaco Canyon...._..........] New Mexico._....._.... 18, 039. 39 1, 463 
Channel Islands..............| Califormia............... 1, 119. 98 (*) 
Chiricahus.._................] Arizoma_......-.-...._.. 10, 529. 80 4, 500 
Colorado.......-.....----.-..| Colorado.....-.......... 18, 120. 55 10, 333 
Craters of the Moon.....__._- VAG 2c hee eee Pee: 47, 540. 70 2, 684 
Death Valley__.............. 1, 850, 565. 20 14, 492 
Devil Postpile. ..............| Califormia._............. 798. 46 (!) 
Devils Tower_...-.-_........ Wyoming. ..___....._... 1, 193. 91 5, 165 
Dinosaur......_-...-..-------- Colorado-Utah__......_. 190, 801. 65 1, &35 
E] Morro__-____...........-..| New Mexico............ 240. 00 464 
Father Millet Cross..........| New York._............ 0.01 (1) 
Fort Jefferson...........-....| Florida........... 2.2... 86. 82 (2) 
Fort Laramie__..............]| Wyoming___-....-...... 214. 41 2, 672 
Fort Matanzas...............| Florida. _..._........-- 18. 34 2,423 
Fort McHenry....--.--......| Maryland_............-- 47. 64 297, 263 
Fort Pulaski?_............_..| Georgia_._.-_.--... 2-22 5, 427. 39 (4) 
Fossil Cycad.................| South Dakota.....-_.... 320.00 |. ..222 2 ele (‘) 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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mp pron mate A ximate 
visitors fiscal |2;PProxima 
Areas (classification) State . sie gat year July 1, |° apn 
1944-June 30, 1941-45 
194 
National monuments——Con e 
pes Washington Birth- Virginia...........----.- 303. 68 10, 804 21, 751 
Gila Cliff Dwellings .......... New Mexico...........- 160. 00 3 ’) 
Glacier Bay......--.--....--. Alaska. ....-.----22.2-.- 2, 207, 456. 27 c : 
Grand Canyon............... Arizona..........---.--- 196, 051. 00 1) 3 
Gran Quivira.._....--2. 2-22. New Mexico.......-..-- 450. 94 376 1, 289 
Great Sand Dunes.-......... Colorado...........-..-- 36, 609. 19 4, 753 4,775 
Holy Cross_......-..-.-..----|----- : 2 ame ore ea tee 1, 392. 00 (1) f 
Homestead .......-2.....2-2.- Nebraska. .............- 162 73 () 4 
Hovenweep_.....--2- 2-2-2. Wornige leery ee 299. 34 #14} 
Jackson Hole 4.._...-........ MINE occ eee 173, 064. 62 (*) (!) 
Jewel Cave__._.......-....--.. sont Dakota peeier eae 1, 274. 56 () (2) 
Joshua Tree..........-.-..... California.......-....-.- 655, 961. 33 9, 515 17, 961 
Katmai_...........--.......- QSKOs. cscs Suc wcwcee 2, 697, 500. 00 () 
Lava BedS...._....-....-.-.- California..............- 45, 867. 56 10, 082 19, 375 
Lehman Caves._...........-- Nevada..__...--...-.--- 639. 31 928 1, 822 
Meriwether Lewis. _........- Tennessee..........-.-.- 300. 00 5, 023 8,812 
Montezuma Castle..........- Arizona........--.------ §21. 41 3, 335 5, 373 
Mound oy Group......---. Ohio............-.---..- 57. 00 ! () 
bid aaetet a tlta hte. ht California.......-.-...-- 424. 56 131, 314 113, 068 
Natural ‘Bridges Ce ener Oe WAN 2 tyes eee 2, 740. 00 134 563 
N@VAIO. 2... ccocce cove deccedce Arizona....-....--..--.- 360. 00 69 228 
Ocmulgee....-.2 2-2 e le. Georgia. ._...--.......-. 683. 48 29, 667 37, 839 
Old Kasaan........--....-.-- Alaskan. ccsecdeuesce css 38. 00 (!) 
Oregon Caves......--.--..... Oregon......--.-....---- 480. 00 1, 369 (?) 
ag Pipe Cactus........__. Arizona.._......-.--..-- 328, 161. 73 63, 265 37, 365 
# Vietory Bet Sas a ek Se WiGeceecec ots cur ea 14, 26 47, 097 29, 359 
Peinaea Worest B teseio ate oes O08 5. co 85, 306. 00 44, 520 105, 721 
Pinnacles. ....---..-.---.---. California_............-- 12, 817. 77 4,194 11, 863 
Pipe Spring._...........--... APiZz0NG o2c22 occ occ ccexs 40. 00 546 745 
Pipestone. .....2 22-22-28 Minnesota___.....-.-.--- 115. 08 2, 828 2, 036 
nee Bridge_.__..._._... 1:1 ee ee aoe eg 160. 00 (*) 3 
RAT OR Se ATR Arizona........--.------ 53, 660. 24 4,810 8, 167 
Santa R Rosa Island. .......--.- Florida ................-- 9, 500. 00 456, 725 364, 527 
Scotts Bluff. .....-..2-2-.2-2- Nebraska. _.._......-.-- 2, 292. 15 ’ , 
Shoshone Cavern. _..__...... Wyoming.............-- 212. 37 (1) (1) 
aD [1 ©. (eee ie ae arp Ne aca Alaska. _...22.22..22-28- 57. 00 3, 956 5, 950 
Btatue of Liberty...........-- New York......-.----.- 10. 38 453, 150 393, 677 
Sunset Crater_...........-.-- Arizona......-.....-.--. 3, 040. 00 2, 496 6, 
Timpanogos Cave......-...-- tan: 22. cheese ese: 250. 00 20, 559 12, 678 
TODOS. cuncCe weceddtawcasiods Arizona........-.------. 1, 120. 00 3,312], 4, 844 
Tumacacori......-.....---...]--..- 6 | ae eee 10. 00 7, 287 6, 481 
TUE POOtywcwssvewscicdeccesesleee ss (0 (Depa eee seme e eae 42. 67 3, 236 5, 389 
Verendrye.....-..--........- North Dakota........... 253. 04 (*) 
Walnut Canyon.............. Arizona............-.... 1, 641. 62 5, 330 8, 067 
Wheeler...........-.--.-..--- Colorado. ...-...-..--.-- 300. 00 (‘) (3) 
White Sands................. New Mexico. ........... 138, 567. 36 41, 263 51, 466 
Whitman. _...22-.-.----.-..- Washington..........-.- 45. 84 (') (?) 
Wupatki.....-2-2-2 222 Arizona...........--.-.- 34, 693. 03 489 1,658 
Yucca House.....--...22.2-.-- Colorado. _...-.-..---.-- 9. 60 8 61 
DION 6) ob osu aeeee Sates Wah eeicis terticeeewces 33, 920. 75 (‘) (?) 
POUR. co Secswe eteaeloces val su cideodedsssbccane clues 9, 285, 679. 68 1, 950, 544 2, 217, 565 
National military parks: 
Chickamauga and Chatta- | Georgia and Tennessee 8, 146. 33 89, 903 206, 531 
nooga. 
Fort Donelson. ._........-..- Tennessee.....--.--.-_-- 102. 54 8, 861 18, 164 
Fredericksburg and Spotsy]- | Virginia...........-....- 2, 420. 15 33, 865 76, 518 
vania County Battlefields 
Memorial. 
Gettysburg............-.....- Pennsylvania. .......-.. 2, 448. 17 122, 302 290, 813 
Guillord Ca Courthouse _........ North Carolina.......--. 148. 83 19, 866 19, 202 
Kings Mountain. -............ South Carolina. ......... 4, 012. 00 10, 724 12, 628 
Moores Creek...........-.-2. North Carolina. ._.....- 30. 00 2, 768 3, 918 
Petersburg........--..------- Virginia ......-...-..... 1, 310. 41 124, 684 162, 420 
SMUON vse ceton cece eke Tennessee_......-....--- 3, 717. 59 65, 534 102, 315 
Stones River....-...---.-..--].---. OO rs cries nite cnieuibe 323. 86 15, 045 7, 606 
Vicksburg....-...-...--.-.-.- Mississippi.............. 1, 323. 56 9, 190 77, 265 
NOUR cis es ceewweucueccheot laadeeuccecceecseneueese sz 23, 983. 44 502, 742 977, 380 
National historic sites: 
Atlanta Campaign.........-. Georgia. _-.........----. 20. 96 (') (‘) 
Federal Hall Memorial..._.-- New York... .........--. 0. 49 91, 238 (3) 
Fort Ralcigh......-.22..2222. North Carolina. .......- 16. 45 8, 950 21, 671 
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Approximate Approximate 


visitors fiscal 
Areas (classification) State meoer ene year July 1, saris SFC cf 
erage 
1944-June 30, 1941-45 
1945 
National historic sites—Con. ° , 
nr’ of Franklin D. Roose- | New York...-........-.- 33. 23 () ost 
velit. Pam 
Hopewell Village............- Pennsylvania. _.....-.-. 6, 197. 00 44, 885 int 
Jefferson National Expansion | Missouri............-..- 82. 58 () iets 
Memorial. - 
anassas._...-......----.... Virginia...........-..... 1, 604. 57 6, 345 ae 
oe! Philadelphia Custom | Pennsylvania.-........-- 0.79 3,387 < 
ttle 
Salem n Maritime BA ues ue Massachusetts. ......--- 8.61 § 873 
Vanderbilt Mansion... ---...- New York.._.--..-.- me 211. 65 14,461 =r, 
= a 
T Ota since dees ecescclastswreortecoettewse asad 8, 176. 33 106,32 - =. 
National battlefield sites:. ie 
tietamM- ue eee cite ses Maryland............-.. 183. 32 18,655 =... 
Brices Cross Roads........--- Mississippi........._---. 1.00 (2) =X 
Cowpens........----.-------. South Carolina......__.. 1.00 () 
Fort Necessity ...----.---.--- Pennsylvania. -.---- lew 2.00 35,429 
Kennesaw Mountain....___-. Georgia .....-.-.-------. 60. 00 14,640 2’ 
TUPClO inc sdcec ness See cumew. iy issteeippl see aetauatee 1.00 1,440 Ks: 
White Plains.......-.-.....-- New York... ....._...-..|----.-.2---.-- (') ier 
Wobal ox 2 iwieloe i Nach ehleletwawwecdeveeennck 248. 32 70,16): 
National battlefield parks: =e 
Richmond. -.....--.--.-_.-.. Virginia.......-....-._-- 684. 44 (3) ed 
National memorials: mn - 
House where Lincoln died_.._| District of Columbia. -_- 0. 05 42,900 >... 
Kill Devil Hill...._..--..._-. North Carolina. -._.._.. 314. 40 2,01 oy 
Lee Mansion..._.....--....-. Virginia__....-...-._.... 50 233,619... 
Lincoln Memorial___......_.- ae of Columbia._-. 61 979,172 
Lincoln Museum.............].----d0----.- 22... 18 69, 
Mount Rushmore............ South Dakota_.._..-.._. 1, 686. 40 126,427. 
New Echota Marker...-...-- Georgia ...-..-..-.-2.--- 0 
Thomas Jefferson. ...-.--...- District of Columbia. --. 1. 20 G it 
Washington Monument-.-_...|-..--do--.---..-........-. . 37 651, 660 aw 
= ny “— 
TOtAl. dcaasaccesss cece ccc lancet cuecctnecotan weld 2, 004. 63 2, 133, 007 
National cemeteries: *s 
Antietam §_..._........-.-..- Maryland__....-.__..... 11. 36 (!) ~ 
Battleground___...._.........| District of Columbia.... 1.03 2,740 
Custer Battlefteld_........_.- Montana__...._--_..._.. 757. 84 26, 48 
Fort Donelson §..........-_-- Temnessee.........._.... 15. 34 (') 
Fredericksburg °.. ._..._..-_.. Virginia_........._.._._. 12. 00 (') 
Gettysburg §...-....2. 2-202. P Ivania.__....___. 15. 55 
Poplar Grove §.........---... V Beton is. 8. 72 (! 
Shiloh §..........-.-2.2---.2- Tennessee_..-......._... 10. 25 ( 
Stones River §._............__]-- 7: |, Se aOR en nen Ce 20. 09 (! 
Vicksburg §._........-.----.. Mississippi... ........_- 119. 76 (1) 
Yorktown #. .._-..-.-2----- Virginia._............._- 2.91 (') 
pe ee ase 
TOA cShocincalondcucteatec esdoetaecetes teeta aos: 974. 85 20, 233 
National Capital parks: ® 
The park system of tho Dis- | District of Columbia, | 7 27,790.36 (!) 
trict of Columbia. Virginia, and Mary- 
land. 
Parkways: 
Blue Ridge___......-...------ North Carolina-Virginia.| 38, 911. 50 370,544. 
Natchez Trace. ....--..----.- Tennessee, Alabama, 13, 648. 87 (!) 
and Mississippi. 
George Washington Memo- |Maryland and Virginia . 2, 458. 68 (!) 
Me clubacneed eas egiees 
a | (et een ee (ANE EE Ree eat a 55, 019. 05 277, 018 370, 4 
mE Ik 14, 104, 673 
eee OY S iene Se acesekowsse cateane , ’ 11, ’ 
be National Park Sys --|20, 473, 415. 18 8, 224, 152 
National recreational area: ; 442,38 
Boulder Dam..--..-.-.-..-... Arizona and Nevada...-/ 1, 680, 133. 33 298, 524 eeemicoh 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Approximate | 4 
visitors fiscal | APProximate 
Areas (classification) State Bodera) Jeng year July 1, ae the 
1o44-June 30, | 1941-45 
Projects: 
Everglades National Park....| Florida..................]-..--.----.--_]_--------------- [enn een n ee ence 
Cumberland Gap National | Kentucky, Tennessee, |........-.--..|.....------.----|_----------eene 
Historical Park. and Virginia. 
Berton National Historical | New York_...........-- 1, 864. 60 
ark. 
Monpeney National Military | Maryland...............[.....-----2-- |. 22 eee [ee eee eee ee 
ark. 
Kennesaw Mountain Nation- | Georgia. ......-...-..--- 3, 034. 21 
al Battlefield Park. 
Fort Frederica National | Georgia.................|......-------- (!) 
Monument. 
George Washington: Carver | Missouri__..........._-.|..--..-------- () 
National Monument. 
Harpers Ferry National | Maryland, Virginia, and |_..........-.. (!) 
Monument. West Virginia. 
penal National Monu- | New Mexico. ...........].------------- (!) 
ment. 
Palm canyon National Mon- | California_..............]..-.------.--- (1) 
ument. 
Ploneer National Monument.| Kentucky...............]_-...--------- f 
Eutaw Springs National Bat- | South Carolina....._....|......--...-.- 1) 
tlefield Site. 
Coronado International Na- | Arizona....-..... ......|....-...-.---- (1) 
tional Memorial. 
Spanish War National Me- | Florida... -...--.......-|..---.-------- (') 
morial. 
Oglethorpe National Park- | Georgia..........._.....].--..-----.--- (!) 
way. 
Cape Hatteras National Sea- | North Carolina... ..-._- 74. 00 (1) 
shore Recreational Area. ; 
ay aple Public Works Proj- | Washington...........-.. 43, 358. 36 (*) 
OUR) ee GA ee eas a Sabu ean sen eo eeeee ces 48, 331.17 23, 640 34, 823 
Grand totalc...e ese os ee se 22, 201, 879. 65 98, 546, 316 11, 581, 823 
Areas (classification) State lela Areas (classification) State eee 
Recreational] demon- Recreational demonstra- 
stration areas: tiona D.: 
Alexander H. Ste- | Georgia....... 940. 00 Raccoon Creek. -....- Pennsylvania .| 5, 085. 38 
pnens. ' Roosevelt...........-- North Dakota_| 71,652 15 
Blue Knob.__..___..- Pennsylvania .| 5, 136. 00 Silver Creek_.......-- Oregon.......- 4, 092. 75 
Camden Hills. ._..__. Maine........{ 4,962. 00 Swift Creek. ...-..... Virginia ....._- 7, 604. 84 
Catoctin. ........-.2- Maryland..._. 9, 918. 28 
Cuivre River........- issouri-._..-- 5, 759. 00 MOA cetera eae esa 188, 188. 62 
Custer... 0.2.2 ee South Dakota_| 20, 403. 97 
Hard Labor Creek....| Georgia.....-- 5, 804. 40 || National historic sites 
Hickory Run_.._._... Pennsylvania_.} 13, 386. 44 in non-Federal 
Lake of the Ozarks__.| Missouri--.-.- 16, 195. 94 ownership: 
urel Hill... 2.2 2 _ Pennsylvania_| 4,026.00 Gloria Dei-_........-.- Pennsy]vania - (10) 
Mendocino Wood- | California_.._. 5, 425. 68 Independence Hall... -|._..- WO eerea ees 
ands, . Jamestown ___..-..--- Virginia....._.]......--.- 
Monteserrat__.._...._- Missouri. _..- 3, 441. 00 McLoughlin House...| Oregon..._..._|_.......-- 
Otter Creek... _..___- Kentucky..._. 1, 373. 21 Saint Paul’s Church..| New York....|.....--..- 
Pine Mountain... ..__ eorgia....... 3, 031. 68 San Jose Mission. ..-- TOROS coc eees | oo teewet se 


' Travel figures not available or maintained. 
' Travel figures available for less than 5 years. 
Closed to visitors. 
ie Established by Presidential proclamation, Mar. 
‘Included in travel figures for adjacent battlefield 
Bary Sonpattitd ark, or historical park. 
‘ Travel included under ‘‘Memorials.” 


673716—46——_18 


TIncludes Chopawamsic Area, Va., and Chesa™ 


peake & Ohio Canal, Md 


' Administered by Service pending final establish- 


ment. 
® Includes 2,250,755 military visitors. 


10 1,20 acres federally owned; 1.53 acres owned by 


Old Swedes’ Church. 
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Office of Indian Affairs 


WILLIAM A. BROPHY, Commissioner ! 
IKKE 


Darren G the fiscal year 1945, under difficult conditions occasioned 

by the war, the Office of Indian Affairs has continued to serve its 
dominant purpose—to protect the interests of 400,000 Indians and 
Eskimos in the United States and Alaska, and to aid them in be- 
coming economically independent. 

While there have been losses and. costly postponements, there 
have beep significant gains also. Owing to servicemen’s allotments, 
to the increased quantity and value of their agricultural products, 
and to the wages earned by more than 40,000 Indians who have left their 
reservations to work in various industries, the total income of Indians 
has been greater than ever before. The acquaintance with a wider 
world and a higher standard of living acquired by many of the home 
folk, together with a more alert awareness and increased self-con- 
fidence of 25,000 young men and women returning from the armed 
services, may well prove a powerful stimulus to Indian progress. 

A fundamental problem, however, is accentuated by this situation. 
Even with the most efficient use, Indian resources in some areas are 
far from sufficient to provide a decent livelihood for all Indians. A 
portion of the 65,000 who left their homes to fight and work, and who 
are now returning, can find opportunity on their reservations; but 
thousands cannot, and thousands of others who remained at home 
are in the same predicament. Since Indian resources cannot be 
sufficiently augmented to support the population, which is increasing 
rapidly, many thousands of Indians must be helped to find economic 
opportunity and acceptance in the general national economy. 

So long. as thousands of Indians exist below the subsistence level 
on poverty-stricken reservations, so long as employment opportuni- 
ties are scarce, Federal expenditures for program services to Indians 
cannot be appreciably decreased. 

1 John Collier served as Commissioner of Indian Affairs until March 1945. William A. Brophy was 
appointed Commissioner and appointment was confirmed by the Senate the same month. 
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PHYSICAL RESOURCES 
LAND 


The Office of Indian Affairs has jurisdiction over more than 
56,000,000 acres of land. Of this total, about 7,000,000 acres are 
classified as agricultural, with a valuation of $90,000,000; forest lands 
ageregating more than 16,000,000 acres, are worth, including the 
standing timber, approximately $170,000,000; open grazing lands, 
constituting some 32,000,000 acres, are valued at approximately 
$90,000,000. The homes and farm buildings on these lands are so 
poor, in general, that their value may be assessed at no more than 
$15,000,000. 

- Acquisition and Consolidation 


As the land base on most reservations is inadequate for the support 
of the entire population, and much of it is rendered almost useless to 
‘Indians by the fractionating process of inheritance, the Indian 
Service, insofar as possible, has continued its program of land acquisi- 
tion and consolidation. 

During the past fiscal year 157,000 acres of land, formerly opened 
for settlement but unclaimed, were restored to the Red Lake Reserva- 
tion in Minnesota, and 12,767 acres were returned to tribal ownership 
on the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming. In all, 257,000 acres 
of land were restored to Indian use. 

Many tribes have been giving serious attention to the matter of 
providing land for their returning soldiers, and to this end tribal 
funds totaling $177,000 were used last year in purchasing 63,000 acres 
on 12 reservations, some of the acquired land being from Indian 
estates complicated by heirship. With their own funds the Southern 
Utes reacquired 40,546 acres at a cost of $83,000. During the year 
10 tribes requested authorization to use $250,000 of their funds for 
the purchase of complicated heirship tracts and lands formerly 
owned by Indians. 

_ Progress is also being made in the rearrangement of land holdings 
through the exchange of heirship interests for the right to use tribal 
lands. For example, on the Rosebud Reservatior in South Dakota 
individuals have returned 21,000 acres of their allotted and inherited 
lands to tribal ownership in exchange for certificates of interest in 
the Rosebud Tribal Land Enterprise. By this means members may 
acquire workable farming and grazing urits in exchange for scattered 
fractional interests. The Enterprise is now managing 38,000 acres 
of allotted and tribal land, and more than 400 proposed exchanges are 
awaiting the availability of personnel to complete the transactions. 

On Cheyenne River Reservation in South Dakota, the tribe is 

encouraging its members to convey their lands to tribal ownership 


ad 


ee ey 
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in exchange for assignments. All interest in 521 allotments and the 
undivided heirship interest in 246 allotments were thus conveyed 
during the past year, and 450 exchange assignments were issued. 
As a result, many members of the tribe have been enabled to engage 
in, or to enlarge, farm and livestock operations. 

The marked success of this exchange procedure on these reservations 
reflects the Indians’ own understanding of their land-use difficulties; 
and their efforts to solve their land-tenure problem are being closely 
watched by other tribes. 


Oil and Minerals 


Since Oklahoma’s first commercial oil well, on Cherokee Indian land, 
came ipto production 48 years ago, the restricted lands of the Five 
Civilized Tribes have produced 459,810,138 barrels of oil, in addition 
to tremendous quantities of associated dry gas and casinghead gas. 
In the same time oil lands of the Osage Reservation have yielded 
584,347,797 barrels. 

The depletion of petroleum resources in Oklahoma is only partially 
offset by discoveries in other areas, notably on the Wind River Reser- 
vation in Wyoming, which produced 2,457,251 barrels in the fiscal 
year 1945, and on the Blackfeet Reservation in Montana, which 
yielded 2,028,019 barrels. 

The total output of all Indian oil wells during the year exceeded 
23,000,000 barrels. There are now 11,400 oil wells on restricted 
Indian lands, and 6,500 oil and gas leases are in force, covering 
1,700,000 acres and involving Indians of 35 tribes in 10 states. Forty- 
five lease sales were held during the past fiscal year, and more than 
1,000 leases were sold. 

During the war period, lead and zinc held a high place in the list of 
strategic minerals, and the mines on restricted Quapaw lands pro- 
duced some 415,000 tons of lead and zinc concentrates, valued at 
over $38,000,000. In order to produce this amount of concentrates 
in a short period of time it was necessary to deplete reserves that would 
not normally have been mined at such an accelerated rate. At the 
end of the fiscal year there were 56 lead and zinc leases in force, 
covering 5,726.59 acres. Production for the year amounted to 78,248 
tons of lead and zinc concentrates, which was 23.9 per cent of the 
production from the Tri-State district. 


Forest and Grazing Lands 


It is conservatively estimated that there are 35,000,000,000 feet of 
standing timber on 16,700,000 acres of Indian lands located in 19 
States, approximately 80 percent being considered suitable for lumber. 
This constitutes about 2 percent of the estimated total volume of 
standing timber in the United States. 
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Of the 528,472,000 feet of timber cut and removed from Indian 
reservations during the calendar year 1944, the major portion has 
been used directly in war production. Many relatively small sales 
were made to provide timber for as many sawmill operations as 
practicable, and the sale areas have been selected and controlled 
according to the principles of sustained-yield management. 

The Indians, through their tribal sawmill enterprises, produced 
approximately 30,954,500 feet of lumber during the past year. These 
enterprises are located on the Menominee Reservation in Wisconsin, 
the Red Lake Reservation in Minnesota, and the Navajo and Fort 
Apache Reservations in Arizona. Production was curtailed to some 
extent by limited labor and equipment. 

White pine blister rust threatens the development of white pine in 8 
control area of 108,870 acres, most of which is located in the Lake 
States. In cooperation with the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, Department of Agriculture, 80,182 acres have been given 
initial treatment and 48,398 acres have been reworked, Indian women 
performing much of the labor involved. The pine bark beetles 
continue to cause considerable loss of ponderosa pine on Indian reser- 
vations in the far West. While forest management minimizes the 
depredations of the beetles, special control programs are necessary. 
These were not possible during the war, but have been planned for 
the postwar period. 

Fortunately, the weather during last year’s fire season was very 
favorable, and only 885 fires were reported, as compared to the annual 
average of 1,038 for the past ten years; but the areas affected totaled 
127,742 acres, as compared to the annual average of 115,830. 

During the calendar year 1944 approximately 44,000,000 acres of 
forest and open range lands on Indian reservations were utilized for 
grazing, providing forage for about 9,000,000 cattle months, with 8 
value of approximately $1,900,000. Of this area, 34,000,000 acres 
were used by Indian stockmen. 

Maximum production has been maintained on Indian range lands 
in keeping with the principles of conservation, and overstocking has 
generally not been permitted. On the Navajo, Hopi, and Papago 
Reservations, however, overgrazing continues to be a difficult problem. 
Range lands on those reservations will not support a sufficient number 
of livestock to provide a decent living for all the Indians. Conse- 
quently the reduction of flocks and herds to the estimated grazing 
_capacity of the land is proceeding slowly. 


Sed Conservation 


During the war years, farming, of necessity, has been on an exploita- 
tive basis. As a result, the nation’s basic resource has decreased, and 
Indian lands have suffered with the rest of the country. The great 


_ 
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demand for peanuts, cotton, corn, and other row crops requiring clean 
cultivation, has resulted in annually increased acreages of these crops. 
Consequently, pastures and grass-crops have been much reduced, and 
rotations, that maintain the organic content of soil, have been post- 
poned. Removal of the protective vegetative cover during a major 
portion of the vear has resulted in severe erosion by wind and water. 

Through conservation during the past year, soil depletion under 
row-crop farming in the South and Southwest has been checked to a 
considerable degree, in spite of limited facilities and decreased funds 
and personnel. Almost 27,000 acres of Indian lands were contoured; 
legumes were planted on 22,450 acres; strip-cropping was practiced 
on 13,670 acres; 4,290 acres were converted to improved pastures; 
397 miles of farm terraces were built. Application of the above 
practices resulted in a 35 percent average increase in yield, which is 
only a portion of the benefit derived, inasmuch as the soil is retained 
in place and future productivity is assured. | 

As a result of the war demand from 1917 to 1921, approximately 
200,000 acres of the finest Indian grazing land in the Great Plains 
were plowed for wheat, and less than 2 percent of it has revegetated 
satisfactorily. During the past year steps were taken to forestall a 
repetition of such land destruction as that which produced the dust 
bowl of the middle 1930’s. Insistent demands have been made for 
plowing virgin sod land for flax, as the growers did not want the land 
that had been cropped and abandoned during the first World War. 
The Indian Service has cooperated to the fullest extent in securing 
additional flax acreage, but only under safeguards that would protect 
the basic soil resources. Definite soil-conserving practices were 
specified for each major soil class, with the requirement that land be 
reseeded to an adapted grass species upon cessation of cropping. 

In the great Northwest wheat region, the alternate-year clean- 
fallow system of wheat farming has been standard practice since the 
country was settled. Under this system, the soil surface has a pro- 
tective vegetative cover during only 3 or 4 months out of each 2-year 
period. As a result, the best one-third to one-half of the rich prairie 
topsoil has been lost by erosion. Conservation plans now in effect 
on 633 Indian farms, totaling 130,500 acres, have brought about 
many desirable improvements. A leguminous cover, instead of 
clean fallow, has been introduced between wheat crops on 15,000 
acres; stubble, loose mulch, and rough tillage are now applied on 
43,500 acres; crop rotations are practiced on 66,000 acres; 1,150 
acres, formerly plowed each year, have been’ converted to grass. 
These changes have increased production, reduced erosion, and are 
actually restoring soil fertility. 

In the Southwest, destructive flood waters have been diverted and 
spread on 39,150 acres of Indian range lands. This has been a major 
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contribution to the checking of siltation in reservoirs, and has increased 
carrying capacities by 600 cow years. Improved irrigated pastures, 
totaling 470 acres, have provided forage for an additional 1,200 cow 
years. Results from the reseeding of 24,895 acres of range land are 
not reflected in this increased carrying capacity, but if the seeding is 
successful, it should provide forage for an additional 600 cow years. 
Seedings made in previous years, have, however, resulted in increased 
forage equal to about 300 cow years this season. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to estimate in dollars the loss of 
soil from Indian land. The reduction in fertility results not only in 
decreased yields to the farmer, but in the filling of streams and reser- 
voirs. There is ample evidence that the losses have been accelerated 
during the war; and while the conservation practices here described 
are helpful, they do not solve the problem involved. A soil restora- 
tion and conservation program on an increased scale is in order, and 
plans have been made to this end. 


Land Released for Military Use 


During the war, over half a million acres of land passed out of 
Indian ownership to be used by the Goverrment for air bases, gunnery 
ranges, bombing practice areas, etc. The permanent loss of so great 
an acreage would be a heavy blow to Indian economy, and it is hoped 
that not only the half million acres devoted to military purposes, but 
additional areas of grazing land also, may be made available for 
Indian use, 

Colorado River Resettlement 

Although, by provision of the act of 1865, the Colorado River 
Reservation was set up “for the Indians of said river and its tribu- 
taries,’’ no colonization of Indians from the tributary areas was found 
feasible during three-quarters of a century, owing to the general 
desert condition of the land and the lack of irrigation facilities. 

With the completion of the Headgate Rock Dam and distribution 
system at the outbreak of the war, colonization became feasible; and 
during February 1945, the Council of the Colorado River Tribes 
adopted an ordinance opening the southern three-fourths of the reser- 
vation to colonization by Indians of the Colorado River watershed. 
During May 1945, the War Relocation Authority returned to the 
control of the Indian Service about 2,000 acres of subjugated land in 
the southern area. 

The Indian Service entered into negotiations with the Hopi Indians, 
who had expressed interest in migrating to the Colorado River Reser- 
vation, and applications were received from 20 families for permits to 
occupy 40-acre units to be available September 1, 1945. 
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EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 
Livestock 


As only about one-eighth of the total Indian land base may be 
; classified as agricultural, livestock raising is of necessity the chief 
‘ industry of the Indians. Accordingly, during the past year, as 
throughout the past decade, it has been one of the principal functions 
of the Indian Service to aid Indians in increasing the numbers of their 
stock, in improving its quality, and in establishing efficient marketing 
methods. 

Livestock numbers have been, and are being, steadily increased. 
- In 1932 Indians owned a total of 170,700 beef cattle and 11,300 head 
of dairy stock. That year total income from sales of livestock and 
livestock products was $1,229,800. By 1943 the number of their 
_ heef cattle had been doubled, their dairy herds had increased to more 
than 50,000 head, and the total cash income from both was nearly 
$14,000,000. In the calendar year 1944 the number of Indian-owned 
beef cattle was 361,300, the dairy cattle numbered 50,700, and tho 
total income from these sources was $15,039,000, while the livestock 
and livestock products consumed at home had a market value of 
$7,431,410. 

It is a much simpler matter to increase the numbers than to improve 
the quality of the stock. During the past year continued efforts 
were made to aid Indians in securing better sires with each successive 
purchase and in culling inferior animals. As a result, a marked im- 
provement is to be noted in many Indian herds. Some reservations 
are now operating breeding cattle herds for the production of superior . 
bulls. At Fort Apache and San Carlos registered cows are being 
artificially inseminated. It is found that about 10 times the normal 
number of calves may thus be sired by one outstanding bull, and 
greater uniformity of quality may be obtained. 

Improved marketing methods have aided greatly in augmenting 
Indian income from livestock. To this end cooperative livestock 
associations have been organized on most reservations, and 149 of 
these were in operation during the past year. Usually livestock are 
owned individually, but are managed and marketed cooperatively. 


Improving Navajo Sheep 


During the past quarter of a century there has been a steady decline 
in the quality of Navajo rugs because of a diminishing supply of suit- 
able wool. The Indian Service has introduced fine-wooled rams for 
cross-breeding with native Navajo ewes to increase unit production 
and improve the quality of wool and lambs for the market. This has 
resulted in raising the market value of both wool and lambs, but the 
wool still lacks some of the qualities desirable for hand-weaving. 
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The laboratory at Fort Wingate, N. Mex., operated jointly by the 
Bureau of Animal Husbandry of the Department of Agriculture and 
the Indian Service, is endeavoring to develop a type of sheep better 
suited to the economic needs of the Navajo Indians than either the 
fine-wooled or old-type Navajo sheep. Although only three generations 
of cross-bred offspring have been produced, definite progress has been 
noted. Last year the average clean-wool production of the cross-bred 
ewes in the experimental flock was almost 100 percent greater than the 
1936 production of the foundation Navajo ewes; but at least eight 
generations will be required to establish the desired type. 


Agriculture 


In the Southern and Southwestern States, forage is produced chiefly 
through the development of pastures. On most northern reservations 
the critical factor in the livestock industry is the production and 
storage of feed for the winter months. In 1944, 436,794 tons of forage 
crops, with a valuation of $4,793,911, were harvested on 396,600 acres 
of Indian land. 

Although Indians in general depend chiefly upon livestock for their 
cash income, other cash crops have been increasing during the past 
decade. In 1943, 370,000 acres of cereal crops yielded 3,780,000 
bushels. In 1944, only 340,000 acres were planted, but the yield of 
cereals increased to 4,839,500 bushels with a market value of nearly 
$5,000,000. Other field crops were valued at $3,682,400, while tree 
fruits, nuts, and berries, sold and consumed, were worth $775,600. 

The Indian Service has continued to stress the importance of garden- 
-ing. In 1944, 31,800 families raised gardens, the home-consumed 
produce therefrom being valued at $1,280,000. 


Experimental Work at Sacaton 


At the United States field station, Sacaton, Ariz., the Indian Service 
cooperates with the Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of Agricul- 
ture, in conducting experimental work on crops in the Southwest. 
During the war years research work has been modified so as to con- 
tribute to war needs as much as possible. 

New strains of cotton, developed at the Sacaton station, have con- 
tributed millions of dollars to the income of Southwestern cotton 
growers, and other promising strains are now being worked out. 
Greater attention is being given to the long staple varieties, such as 
American-Egyptian and the SXP; and the station is taking the lead 
in furnishing an adequate supply of reliable seed for growers. Valuable 
contributions have been made to the knowledge of cotton diseases as 
a result of investigations at Sacaton. Worthwhile work is also being 
done with flax, and pasture experiments are being conducted to test 
the suitability of various grasses, clovers, and other forage plants. 
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"Home Extension Work 


The home-extension program of the Indian Service, designed to 
issist Indians in making better use of increased production and 
ncome, operates principally among Indian women. It is concerned 
argely with food conservation and nutrition, although clothing, sanita- 
ion, living expense budgets, and furniture-making also receive 
ittention. The responsiveness of Indian women to this type of service 
s indicated by the fact that food canning has increased from 354,000 
juarts in 1932 to 3,600,000 quarts in 1944; while in the same period 
the drying of foods has increased from 803,700 pounds to 1,590,000 
pounds. 

4-H Clubs 


As the training of youth largely determines the attitudes and ideals 
of maturity, Indian Service extension workers have continued to pro- 
mote 4-H Clubs among Indian youth as a part of the national move- 
ment. 4-H Club work supplements classroom teaching with practical 
experience in agriculture, stock-raising, and home-making, and serves 
to develop leadership among Indian boys and girls. It also aids 
greatly in persuading parents to adopt improved cultural and farm- 
management practices. The interest in the movement among Indian 
boys and girls is evidenced by the increase in enrollments from 
3,871 twelve years ago to 12,916 in 1944. 


Credit Without Money 


The creation of a revolving cattle pool in 1934, as a result of drought 
conditions, has proved to be a wise and profitable venture. During 
that disastrous year of grassless ranges, the Government purchased 
large numbers of cattle to relieve stricken stockmen, and as Indians in 
some areas had feed and needed cattle, arrangements were made with 
the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation and the Department of 
Agriculture whereby high-grade and purebred cattle were turned over 
to the Indian Service. ‘These were loaned to Indians on contracts 
providing for repayment in kind; and it was planned that cattle, when 
repaid, would be loaned on the same basis to Indians on reservations 
which were not originally included in the program. 

The revolving cattle pool began with about 40,000 head. At the 
end of 1944 more than 60,000 head had been repaid and recontracted, 
and about 12,000 had been transferred to reservations where the 

dians were unable to participate in the program at the beginning. 
The cattle pool has served to save thousands of America’s foundation 


stock and has enabled about 10,000 Indians to engage in the cattle 
business, 
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| Money Credit 

Adequate financing became available to Indians for the first time 
when the initial appropriation was made for the revolving loan fund 
authorized by the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934. 

Loans are made by the United States to Indian chartered corpora- 
tions, unincorporated cooperative associations, and individuals. 
Funds thus acquired by tribes and associations may be used in making 
loans to members. Repayments are returned to the fund and become 
available for further loans. The fund authorized was $12,000,000, and 
thus far a total of $4,428,400 has been made available. Up to and 
including the fiscal year 1945 the United States has made commit- 
ments aggregating $7,631,712.48. Of this amount $5,533,082.48 had 
been advanced, while a total of $2,532,798.23 bad been repaid. 

The repayment record of the Indians has been improving steadily. 
In 1941 the percentage of delinquencies was 7.64; in the following year 
it decreased to 4.95; in 1943 it was 3.41. Last year only 2.94 percent 
of the amount due on loans was delinquent. 


ENGINEERING 
Construction 


Exclusive of irrigation works, roads, sidewalks, landscaping, street 
lighting, and equipment, the physical plant of the Indian Service 
consists of nearly 15,000 buildings worth $50,000,000, with a replace- 
ment value of twice that amount; more than 400 water and sewerage 
systems valued at about $8,000,000; 15,000 wire-miles of telephone 
lines worth approximately $1,600,000; and 181 radio transmitters in 8 
system valued at $60,000. 

Since Pearl Harbor, funds and manpower as well as available 
materials have been insufficient to maintain these facilities in a good 
state of repair, and it is estimated that more than 6 million dollars 
will be required to put them in such a condition that a million and a 
half dollars a year will be sufficient to maintain them. During the 
past 3 years, funds for repair and maintenance have been reduced to 
half that amount. 

In view of postwar programs, the need for additional buildings 1s 
urgent, and the need for new hospitals, schools, cottages, dormitories, 
utility plants, extensions, and modernizations, will be made the basis 
of requests for annual appropriations. The greatest present need is 
for funds to make surveys and prepare plans for necessary postwar 
construction. _ 

Reservation Roads 


The roads constructed on Indian reservations during the past 
decade have greatly aided the Indians in expanding their food pro- 
duction for war use, and have facilitated the transportation of critical 
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var materials found on reservations, such as timber and various 
ninerals. During the war, only access roads to sources of such ma- 
erials have been built—a program for which expenditures have 
xceeded a million dollars. 

The capital investment represented by some 18,000 miles of roads 
ind trails on Indian lands is approximately $50,000,000. As a result 
if inadequate maintenance, it is estimated that the loss on the original 
nvestment from Pearl Harbor to VE day has been at least $5,000,000. 
The cost of construction and reconstruction necessary to complete 
ficient transportation facilities on Indian reservations has not been 
iccurately computed, owing to lack of funds for the necessary surveys; 


out reservation superintendents report that .additional roads are 


vreatly needed. 
Irrigation 

On many of the reservations, particularly west of the ninety-seventh 
meridian, irrigated land plays an important part in the economy of the 
Indians. There are at present approximately 840,000 acres in over 
250 Indian Service projects that are supplied with irrigation facilities. 
About one-fourth of this land is in white ownership. This irrigated 
area compares with about 4,000,000 acres served by Bureau of Recla- 
mation projects, and with a total of 355,000,000 acres of agricultural 
land in the United States. ; 

The present investment in Indian Service irrigation projects is 
about $67,000,000, and it is tentatively estimated that about $93,000,- 
000 will be needed for the completion of facilities necessary to serve 
a total of 1,650,000 acres of irrigable Indian land. About $30,000,000 
of the total investment would be chargeable to power development, 
leaving an average cost of less than $80 per acre for irrigation pur- 
poses, 

The value of crops grown on irrigated Indian lands in the calendar 
year 1944 exceeded $30,000,000, approximately half the total cost of 
constructing the irrigation projects involved. 

The principal immediate need is for the completion of surveys of all 
potentially irrigable lands, after which the ultimate area of each 
project can be accurately determined and plans can be formulated for 
development. During the fiscal year 1946 as much of this work will 
be done as may be possible within the limitation of available funds 
and manpower. 

INDIAN CLAIMS 


The California Land Claims 


In December 1944 a judgment was entered in the United States 
Court of Claims, allowing the California Indians to recover from the 
United States $5,024 842.34, in partial satisfaction of claims arising 
from the Senate’s failure in 1852 to ratify 18 treaties made with these 
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tribes. Under these treaties the Indians ceded 75,000,000 acres of 
land, in return for which they were promised definite reservations 
aggregating 8,619,000 acres. They received only 624,000 acres, 
much of it poor and unproductive land. The judgment finally awarded 
to them represents the difference between the estimated value of 
lands, goods, and services promised them under the treaties, and the 
cost of services since rendered to them by the Federal Government. 
This amount has been placed in the Treasury to the credit of the 
Indians, to draw interest at 4 percent per annum, and appropriations 
from it will be authorized by Congress for the benefit of the Indians. 


The Meieuines Swamp Lands 


Litigation concerning the Menominee Reservation, Wis., was 
settled in June 1945 when the Federal Government paid the State of 
Wisconsin $1,590,854.50 for 33,870.23 acres of swamp lands within 
the boundaries of the reservation. When the treaty of 1854 was 
signed with the Menominees, this land was included in the forest area 
reserved to the Indians, but the State of Wisconsin claimed prior 
rights under the Swamp Land Act of 1850. The State’s claim was 
upheld, and in order to fulfill the terms of the treaty with the Menomi- 
nees the United States acquired the land by purchase, to be held in 
trust for the tribe. The Indians elected to take the swamp lands 
rather than a cash payment because the timber on these lands was 
necessary to maintain their lumber operations on a sustained yield 


basis. 
The Sioux Pony Claims 


Reexamination of claims for losses of personal property suffered by 
the Sioux Indians more than 60 years ago was completed during the 
year, and it was decided that an additional sum of $101,630 should be 
awarded to the claimants. A bill to authorize the appropriation of 
this amount was passed on June 30, 1945. These claims for the loss 
of ponies, wagons, guns, and other personal property originated 
during and after the Indian war of 1876, when the Army seized or 
destroyed the possessions of friendly and neutral Indian bands as 
well as those of the hostiles. Horses were taken wherever found, 
and most of the claims presented were for these horses. In 1889 
and 1891, the sum of $416,260 was appropriated for the payment of 
these claims, and in 1932 a further payment of $19,357 was au- 
thorized, although many claims were disallowed at that time. 


The Northwestern Shoshone Decision 


A Court of Claims decision against the Northwestern bands of 
Shoshone Indians was upheld by the Supreme Court in March 1945. 
The Shoshones had asked for $15,000,000 in compensation for lands 
relinquished to White occupation, but the Supreme Court held, in 4 
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5-4 decision, that the Treaty of Box Elder in 1863, which granted 
rights-of-way across the Shoshone country, did not show intent to 
recognize Indian title to the territory involved. 

The decision was notable for the concurring opinion of two of the 
justices, who pointed out the inadequacy of judicial decisions in cases 
of this kind, and in substance called on the Congress to provide other 
machinery and other remedies. The justices concluded that a moral 
obligation rests on the whites to do for the Indians ‘‘what in the con- 
ditions of this twentieth century is the decent thing to do.” 


An Indian Claims Coramission 


During January 1945, bills were introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to set up an Indian Claims Commission for the purpose of 
investigating all Indian claims—legal, equitable, and moral—and 
disposing of them finally within a period of ten years. 

The Indian Office has long urged the creation of such a commission 
as a means of expediting the solution of a vital problem. 


HUMAN RESOURCES 
EDUCATION 


The war caused the greatest disruption of Indian life since the 
beginning of the reservation era. Thousands of young men and 
women left high school to join the armed forces, and hundreds of 
youngsters took jobs. Thousands of Indian families left the reserva- 
tions for war employment, usually taking their children with them. 
Consequently there has been & progressive decrease in school at- 
tendance at all levels, as the following table shows: 
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Nonreservation boarding schools. ...........--...------ 
Reservation boarding schools .............--..-.-..---- 
Day pupils in boarding schools.__........-.-.--.------- 
Special consolidated schuols............-.-.-..--..----- 
Day schools.............-..------------------ eee eee 


Most centers of war industry to which Indian families moved were 
seriously overcrowded, and housing and school facilities were in- 
adequate. In some places local school authorities discouraged 
attendance of Indian children at public schools. Indians are not 
ageressive, and many families have yet to reach the conviction that 
education is a precious heritage to be obtained for the children at 
whatever cost to the parents. Therefore a little discouragement was 
enough to keep many Indian children out of school. In some areas 
this resulted in an increased enrollment in Federal boarding schools. 
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The educational field agent, whose duty it is to encourage public |" 


school attendance by Indian children, has in many cases extended 
his responsibility in an endeavor to pave the way for admission of 


these Indian children into the public schools of the adjacent area. ‘ 
Since there has been no concentrated movement by Indian families, ‘ 
the geographical spread of these newer problems of school attendance _ 


has tended to nullify the effectiveness of such endeavors. 
Much of this loss of education is irreparable, for most young Indians 


are not yet ready to place the need for education above the opportunity . 


to earn wages, to marry, or to assume in other ways the responsi- . 


bilities of adulthood. Therefore it is doubtful if many of the older | 


children will return to the classroom. 

On the other hand, Indians in the armed forces have been learning 
the value of education. Hundreds of young men and women, return- 
ing to their homes on furlough, have emphasized the promotional 
advantage they have enjoyed as a result of vocational training re- 
ceived in Indian Service Schools, or lamented their failure to obtain 
such training when they had the opportunity. The armed forces 
have been quick to recognize and make use of the technical skills 
gained by young Indians in the vocational schools of the Indian Serv- 
ice and in the Civilian Conservation Corps camps. Similarly, those 
boys and girls who entered war industries on the strength of their 
vocational training have realized the advantage they possess; and these 
have advertised on the reservations the need for Indians to make the 
most of educational opportunities offered in Federal schools. 

During the year, the Navajo tribe, the education of whose children 
has been seriously neglected by the Federal Government, demanded 
by resolution that the United States fulfill its pledge given in the 
Treaty of 1868 to provide a classroom and teacher for every 30 chil- 
dren of school age. There are today almost 20,000 Navajo children 
between the ages of 6 and 18, and the school facilities on the reserva- 
tion will care for less than 60 percent of them. During the war period 
the lack of road maintenance and the limitations on tires, gasoline, 
and school bus replacements have interfered seriously with the main- 
tenance of the day schools. As a result, the largest enrollment ever 
recorded has crowded into the boarding schools of the area, and it has 
been necessary to turn away hundreds of children whose parents 
wished them to have the advantages of education. 

Inadequate transportation for students has made it necessary to 
close day schools on several other reservations. The end of the war 
may permit the replacement of school buses, and as the transition to 
peacetime economy proceeds, funds may be made available for the 
restoration of needed road maintenance and construction. 

It is still too early to predict the part which may be played by the 
vocational schools of the Indian Service in the training to be offered 
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nder the several veterans’ bills. Nine Indian Service boarding high 

chools have been accredited by State vocational directors for training 

nder the G. I. Bill of Rights, and under Public Law 16, which covers 

he retraining of disabled veterans. During the year just past only 

ve of these schools have received enrollees under either of these acts; 

ut, in view of reservation sentiment in many areas, it is believed that 

n increasing number will apply to the Federal schools in the year. 
head. 

During the past year half of all the food, both meats and veg- 
tables, used in the Indian Service boarding and day schools, was 
aised in school gardens, or on school farms and ranches, through the 
cooperative effort of students, parents, and employees. 

During the year four significant publications have issued from the 
wresses Of Indian schools: The Hopi Way by Laura Thompson and 
\lice Joseph; Pueblo Crafts, by Ruth Underhill; Iroquois Crafts, by 
varie Lyford ; and Education for Action, edited by Willard A. Beatty, 
Director of Education. The last-named volume, a compilation of 
ticles from the Bureau’s fortnightly publication, Indian Education, 
resents a summary of the philosophy, policy, and practice of Indian 
chools. 

HEALTH 


The United States Indian Service offers medical attention to more 
than 400,000 beneficiaries of the Federal Government in the conti- 
ocntal United States and Alaska. This is the only agency that makes 
available to its clientele complete medical attention throughout the 
life-cycle of the individual. The activities of the health service in- 
clude health education, disease- and accident-prevention procedures, 
palliative treatments, rehabilitation, and sanitation. 

During the fiscal year 1945 there has been increasing community 
participation in health activities throughout the servite; and health 
councils, representing the people, are active on a number of. reser- 
vations. 

There are at present 77 hospitals and sanitoria with a bed capacity 
of 4,064. The Indian Service also has contracts with a number of 
State, county, and private hospitals. During the past year 750,000 
out-patient treatments were given, and 40,000 patients were hos- 
Pitalized with a total of 865,590 in-patient days. Forty percent of 
the cases Involved operations, of which half were major. A conserva- 
tive estimate of the annual value of these services at current rates 
Would be no less than $15,000,000. 

As the Indian Service is not a war agency, war activities and private 
practice have drawn heavily on its health personnel, temporarily 
limiting its activities to curative and palliative measures. This 
‘ituation will improve rapidly in the postwar period. 
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WELFARE 


Despite all employment opportunities, it has been necessary to give 
relief to needy Indians. Although the number of cases has been re- 
duced, available funds have been insufficient, and the problem of 
relief during the coming fiscal year will be even more serious. 

Much attention has been given to the matter of rendering necessary 
services to veterans and to those returning from outside employment. 
The Indian Service makes available to the Indian veteran all infor- 
mation concerning benefits to which he is entitled under veterans’ 
legislation, and urges him to take advantage of the provisions which 
will help him to continue his education, or to establish himself in 
business, agriculture, or industry. 

During the past year the Territory of Alaska enacted three laws 
removing discrimination against the natives in the matter of mothers’ 
pensions, in dealing with juvenile offenders, and in the matter of ad- 
mission to hotels and other institutions serving the public. 

More and more tribes and tribal councils are adopting resolutions 
providing that Indian custom marriage and divorce shall no longer be 
tecognized. In accordance with the request of the Klamath Indian 
business committee, the Congress passed a law in December of last 


year which abolishes Indian custom marriage and divorce on the — 


Klamath Reservation. 

During the year the State of Iowa enacted a law providing aid to 
dependent children for Indians of the Sac and Fox Reservation. 

Law and order problems have increased during the year, and 
juvenile delinquency, both on and off the reservations, has become a 
major problem. 


EVALUATIONS 


INDIAN RESOURCES 


The 56,000,000 acres of Indian lands, constituting about 3 percent of 
the total area of the United States, are estimated to be worth 
$260,000,000. 

Standing timber on Indian lands, estimated at 35,000,000,000 feet, 
and valued at approximately $90,000,000, is about 2 percent of the 
total volume of standing timber in the United States. 

No estimate of the value of oils and minerals on Indian lands is 
available. 

Indian livestock, numbering more than 361,000, is worth approx- 
mately $40,000,000, as compared with 82,000,000 head for the entire 
country with an estimated valuation of $5,500,000,000. 

The physical plant of the Indian Service is valued in excess of 
$60,000,000. Roads on Indian lands represent an investment of 
$50,000,000. 
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Indian Service irrigation projects serve 840,000 acres of land, 
three-fourths of which is owned by Indians. This total compares 
with 28,000,000 acres served by all irrigation projects in the United 
States, according to the 1940 census report. The present investment 
in Indian irrigation projects is $67,000,000, to be compared with a 
total investment of more than $1,000,000,000 for the United States, 
according to the census of 1940. 


SERVICES TO INDIANS 


While it is impossible to place a money valuation on all services 
rendered to Indians by the Office of Indian Affairs, it may be stated 
with accuracy that for each dollar spent on extension activities in 
agriculture and stockraising, $46.80 was realized by the Indians in 
1944, 

Health services rendered to Indians by the Office of Indian Af- 
fairs, if paid for at current rates, would cost $15,000,000 annually. 

According to the latest bulletin published by the Office of Educa- 
tion, 24,562,473 pupils were enrolled in the public schools of the 
Nation tor the school year 1941-42, with an average attendance of 
21,031,322. The total expenditure for that year was $2,067 ,660,387, 
and on the basis of average attendance, the cost per pupil was $98.31. 

During the same period, 32,658 pupils were enrolled iv schools 
maintained by the Indian Service, with an average attendance of 
26,617. Total expenditures for the maintevance of these schools was 
$4,632,610 and the cost per pupil, on the basis of average attendance, 
was $174.05. In this connection it should be noted that a rather 
large percentage of Indian pupils attend boarding schools, where they 
are fed, clothed, and housed. Also, in practically all Indian Service 
day schools, it is necessary to serve a substantial noon meal; and, as 
Indians usually live in poorly developed regions and are scattered 
over large areas, transportation must be furnished. 


_INDIANS IN THE WAR 


By the Sprivg of 1945, the number of Indians serving in the armed 
forces had reached a total of 24,521, exclusive of officers. These were 
in all branches of the service, in every part of the world. Several 
hundred Indian women have enlisted in the women’s reserves, and 
almost every reservation and tribe lists members of the WAC, the 
Waves, the Army Nurse Corps, or the Cadet Nurse Corps. 

Indians have won nearly all decorations, including two awards of 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. The first of these was won by 
Lt. Emest Childers, Creek, in 1944, and President Roosevelt pre- 

_ Sented the second to Lt. Jack C. Montgomery, Cherokee, of Sallisaw, 
Okla, at the White House in January 1945. The Office of Indian 
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Affairs has recorded 51 awards of the Silver Star to Indians, 70 of 
the Air Medal, 34 of the Distinguished Flying Cross, and 50 of the 
Bronze Star Medal. There are certainly many more which have not 
been reported. 

Pfc. Ira H. Hayes, a full-blood Pima Indian from Bapchule, Ariz., 
was one of the six men who raised the flag on the summit of Mount 
Suribachi on Iwo Jima, as shown in the famous photograph by Joe 
Rosenthal. Many Indians took part in the battles on Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa, as the casualty lists show. 

A Ute Indian, Pvt. Le Roy Hamlin, was with the first group to 
cross the Elbe River and make contact with the Russian Army, on 
April 25, 1945. Another Ute, Pfc. Harvey Natchees, wearer of the 
Bronze Star Medal and the Purple Heart, was the first American 
soldier to enter the center of Berlin. 

Many Indian prisoners of war, released from German campa, have 
returned to the United States. Among those freed from Japanese 
prisons in the Philippines was Maj. Caryl Picotte, Sioux-Omaha, from 
Nebraska, who spent 32 months in captivity. Major Picotte served 
in the heroic defense of Bataan, where he was recommended for tbe 
Distinguished Service Cross and the Silver Star, and was in the 
“death march” to Cabanatuan prison. Lt. Col. Ernest McClish, 
Choctaw, who was reported missing in action at the time of the sur- 
render on Bataan, came home after nearly 3 years as guerrilla leader 
in the Philippines where he helped to organize both civilian and 
military resistance. 

During the past year Indians continued to leave the reservations 
for jobs in the war industries. Navajos and Hopis provided the man- 
power for ordnance depots in New Mexico and Arizona. Pueblo In- 
dians traveled to Utah to work in the naval supply depot at Clear- 
field, returning during the summer months to farm their lands. More 
than 40,000 Indian men and women annually took war jobs away 
from their reservation homes. 

Indians not only increased food production at home, but contrib- 
uted to victory by working for the Red Cross and for the war loan 
drives. Many communities, where cash incomes are smalJ, have 
made large contributions to the Red Cross, and war bond quotas 
have frequently been oversubscribed. 

In April 1945 more than 400 Aleuts, who had been evacuated from 
the islands when the Japanese invaded the Aleutians in 1942, re- 
turned to their homes. They had been resettled on the mainland, 
near Juneau and Sitka, where, for nearly 3 years, they worked in 
canneries and engaged in fishing. The Army and Navy, with the 
help of Indian Service architects, will rebuild their war-wrecked vil- 
lages; and Indian Service teachers and special assistants are helping 
the natives to reestablish themselves in their homeland. 
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territorial areas of the United States—Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 

Rico and the Virgin Islands—are giving accelerated attention to 
their ultimate political destiny. Believing that these areas should 
have the opportunity to determine for themselves their political 
relationship with the continental United States, the Division of 
Territories has aided in the formulation of policies that conform to 
each area’s aspirations. 

The Division assisted in the drafting of the Statehood bill for 
Alaska which was introduced by Alaska’s Delegate to the Congress, 
E. L. Bartlett. Pending the time that this may become a reality, 
it has begun a complete revision of the Alaska Organic Act, which 
has had only fragmentary revisions since 1912 and which in many 
of its provisions is obsolete, retaining for the Federal Government 
functions which the territory is well able to perform for itself. The 
Tevisions now being drafted would provide for an elected Governor, 
for additional taxing power in the legislature, for a complete territorial 
judicial system and for other reforms which would give the territory 
a political and economic base from which the transition to statehood 
would be facilitated. 

Hawaii’s Delegate, Joseph R. Farrington, has also introduced a 
statehood bill for that territory which the Division helped to draft. 
As in the case of Alaska, it is felt that a revised Organic Act, extending 
especially a greater amount of political responsibility to Hawau, 
will provide a sensible and logical transition to statehood. Conse- 
quently the Division has conducted preliminary studies of the Hawai- 
ian Organic Act, with a view to its reform. 

Puerto Rico has a politically mature people who, after 45 years of 
waiting, also are urging a speedy determination of their political 
relationship with the United States. Senate bill 1407, in the 
drafting of which the Division participated, and which provided for 
an elected Governor and considerably increased local autonomy, 
failed of passage in the Seventy-eighth Congress. Late in the year, 
"1 Resigned effective June 30, 1945, and was succeeded by Edwin G. Arnold. 
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the Senate Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs held hearings 
on Senator Tyding’s independence bill and the Division arranged 
for Puerto Rican representatives to testify. From this came a new 
bill, drafted by a joint commission of the Legislature of Puerto Rico, 
which was introduced in the Senate by Senator Tydings (upon 
request) as Senate bill 1002 and by Commissioner Jesfis T. Pifiero 
of Puerto Rico in the House as House bill 3237. This bill would 
authorize a plebiscite so that the people of Puerto Rico could decide 
by democratic means whether they favor independence, statehood 
or a dominion type of status. 

The Organic Act of the Virgin Islands has been under the practical 
test of actual usage only since 1936, but in that time various defects 
have shown themselves which make it short of ideal and the Virgin 
Islanders themselves have created an Organic Act Reform Committee 
which is busily engaged in drafting proposed amendments to the 
act. Among the Committee’s proposals which are being carefully 
considered by the Division is one which would give the Islands a 
representative in Congress. They alone among United States 
citizens of territories and possessions do not now have such 
representation. 

Knowing that governmental techniques are acquired only through 
actual working experience in government, the Division has recom- 
mended the appointment of qualified Virgin Islanders to positions 
of responsibility when vacancies occur. The posts of Executive 
Assistant to the Governor, Commissioner of Finance, and Superin- 
tendent of Schools for St. Croix have all been filled by local persons 
in the past year. 

Greater political autonomy, whether it takes the form of statehood, 
independence or an intermediate form of status, must rest on a sound 
economic and social structure to be successful and the Division has 
aided the territorial areas toward this end. 

Major attention was devoted during the year to the formulation of 
& program intended to implement an order from the late President 
Roosevelt following his speech at Bremerton on August 12, 1944. In 
that speech he stated: 

* %* * Tam going to set up a study of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands as 
a place to which many veterans of this war, especially those who do not have 
strong home roots, can go to become pioneers. Alaska is a land with a very 
small population * * *. JI am convinced that it has great opportunities to 
those who are willing to work and to help build up all kinds of new things in new 
lands * * ¥*, 

A preliminary program was immediately drafted in cooperation 
with the various bureaus of this Department, and with agencies of 
the Department of Agriculture, recommending projects in every 
economic field that show promise of supporting additional population 
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in Alaska. It included such diverse activities as a land classification 
program to aid homestead settlement and experimental fishing opera- 
tions intended to ‘“‘prove up” the undeveloped ground fishery 
resources. Other parts of the program included the completion of 
the basic topographic mapping of the Territory, mineral investigations, 
water resource investigations, planning for the development of the 
recreational resources, improvement of spawning streams to increase 
the runs of salmon, an increase in experimental work on the breeding 
and feeding of fur animals, surveys of roads necessary to postwar 
development, a number of projects in support of agricultural develop- 
ment, such as soil management and fertilizer investigations, and 
studies of the economic possibilities of agricuJture in Alaska. 

A budget for the conduct of the program was submitted to the 
Congress with the approval of the President, as a part of the First 
Supplemental Appropriation bill for 1945. This program was rejected 
as being too ambitious to initiate during the war period. The Division 
then undertook to prepare a modified study program for inclusion in 
the regular budget of the Department of the Interior for the 1946 
fiscal year, every attempt being made to comply with suggestions 
mede in the course of the previous hearings. However, the modified 
program did not prove to be acceptable and all funds for the study 
suggested by the President were eliminated from the appropriation 
bill. It is still hoped that the major parts of the program may be 
undertaken. 

As a result of the interest stimulated by the President’s speech, the 
volume of inquiries about postwar opportunities in Alaska from people 
in all parts of the Nation, particularly from men in the armed services, 
has increased to an average of over 600 inquiries a month. These 
request detailed information on such subjects as the cost of living, 
communication and transportation facilities, climatic conditions, 
business, trade, employment and prospecting opportunities, require- 
ments to practice in professions, and methods of acquiring land in 
the agricultural regions of Alaska. 

The Division has continued to work closely with oll Federal agencies 
functioning in the Territory, as well as with Territorial officials and 
other agencies within the Department, in plavning for the postwar 
development and settlement of the area. 

A program was worked out with the War Manpower Commission 
under which that agency agreed to recruit civilian workers for The 
Alaska Railroed to replace the railroad operating battalion which the 
War Department had meade available to the railroad in 1943. The 
recruitment program was sufficiently successful to permit the removal 
of most of the military personnel before the end of the fiscal year. 

The Division, in cooperation with the Delegate in Congress from 
Alaska, conducted negotiations with the War Shipping Administration 
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to secure continuation of the wartime waiver of the coastwise navi- | 
gation law, thus permitting continued service to Alaska by Canadian 
coastwise vessels so long as the number of American vessels continues - 
to be inadequate to serve the requirements of the Alaska trade. 
These representations succeeded in securing extension of the waivers. 

The Division represented The AJaska Railroad, the Alaska Road 
Commission and the Alaska Rural Rehabilitation Corporation in 
numerous contacts with otber Government agencies, in discussing 
and solving problems of labor relations, acquisition of property, 
establishing priorities for obtaining equipment, and other matters 
requiring attention in Washington. 

The House Committee on Territories secured the enactment of a 
resolution directing the Committee to investigate the various political 
and economic problems in Alaska. The Division has worked closely 
with the Committee in arranging for the investigating trip for the 
summer of 1945. A member of the Division will accompany the 
Committee. 

After nearly three years under martial law, the Territory of Hawai 
in October 1944, had restored to it by Presidential proclamation the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus. The military no longer tries 
civilians for offenses against Territorial law and except for certain 
restrictions the citizens of Hawaii have regained their peacetime 
status. The Division of Territories had long been working toward this 
end. It early believed that the public safety no longer required 
government under martial law and urged this view upon both War and 
Justice Departments. 

Through the Division’s effort, a number of continental companies 
will build plants and establish offices in Hawan during the postwar pe- 
riod so as to take advantage of Hawaii’s position for an expanding 
economic market in the Pacific area. 

During the year the Civil Aeronautics Board entertained applica- 
tions for certificates to operate routes between the United States and 
Latin America via the Caribbean area, to Asis across Alaska, and to 
the Orient and Australia by way of Hawaii. As the Federal agency 
charged with protection of interests of the territories and possessions, 
the Department entered an appearance as intervenor in the appro- 
_ priate proceedings on behalf of Puerto Rico, Alaska, and Hawaii. 

Patterned partly upon a program known as “BAWI,”’ or “ Balance 
agriculture with industry,” which was inaugurated by the State of 
Mississippi, the Insular Government of Puerto Rico, through its 
Development Company, is engaged in sponsoring and encouraging 
the establishment of industries which will supplement the Island’s 
agricultural economy and put its people to work. 

Through the War Production Board the Division secured priorities 
for an $890,000 clay products plant, which will utilize Puerto Rican 
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clays in the manufacture of structural tile, brick, sewer pipe, and other 
heavy glazed products, as well as dinnerware, gardenware, sanitary 
ware, etc. Priorities were also secured for the construction and equip- 
ping of a paperboard mill which will have a capacity of 8,000 tons of 
paperboard a year and which will utilize the Island’s waste paper and 
some of the bagasse pulp from its sugar mills to manufacture con- 
tainers for the bottles now being produced in the vew glass plant. 
Continuing aid to the Insular Government in reaching capacity 
production in the glass plant, the Division presented the plant’s case 
for additional equipment to the WPB. Final capacity of the plant 
when all units arein operation will be in the neighborhood of 57,600,000 
bottles of 16-ounce weight annually. The plant is one of the most 
modern in the world and will employ several] hundred persons directly 
and several hundred more indirectly. 

The Division, the Insular Government of Puerto Rico, and the 
Government of the Virgin Islands believe that the American-Caribbean 
offers attractive opportunities for industrial capital from the conti- 
nental United States and from the islands to establish new as well as 
branch plants to supply the sizable local market and the vast markets 
in South and Central America. Full cooperation is being given the 
local governments in making these opportunities known. Through 
these efforts a leather company with its main office in New Jersey is 
now running a branch plant in Puerto Rico which will soon be em- 
ploying, if it is not already, more than 700 persons. The Division 
dealt also with a company from New Jersey which manufactures 
leather eyeglass cases, a silverware factory in Baltimore, perfume 
companies in New Jersey and Chicago, a frozen foods company which 
is interested in quick-freczing Puerto Rico’s pineapple, a sausage 
casing company in Chicago, a bicycle plant in Ohio, a soft drink firm 
in New York, a watch company, a diamond-cutting concern from 
Belgium, several rug concerns in New York, a ceramics importer in 
Florida, an elastic products firm, furniture plants in New York and 
Chicago, a large citrus-fruit grower in Florida who was interested in 
securing fancy gift baskets for his products, and a coconut fiber plant. 

When War Production Board Order M-388 was being formulated to 
give priority assistance to manufacturers of medium-priced wearing 
apparel, it became obvious that the hand needlework trade of Puerto 
Rico, the Island’s third largest industry, would suffer a death blow 
and that most of the industry’s 50,000 employecs would be thrown out 
of work. Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion, Fred M. 
Vinson, agreed that this would be disastrous to Puerto Rico’s economy 
and requested the WPB to make special provision for the Island. 
Following prolonged discussions with the WPB and with industry 
representatives in Washington and in New York, the Division began 
the allocation of fabrics totaling 17,200,000 yards annually. 
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So that the Insular Government of Puerto Rico might start its 
expanded educational and health program, this office worked with the 
WPB to secure priorities for health subunits and school units. Ap- 
proval was secured for the latter and 250 new school units will now 
be made available in the Island. 

Arrangements were made with the Geological Survey to assign 
geologists to Puerto Rico, on a reimbursable basis, to conduct a pre- 
liminary survey for oil; with the Fish and Wildlife Service to study 
fish resources; with the Navy Department for the release by Navy, as 
surplus to its needs, of the greater portion of the 21,000 acres on 
Vieques Island, Puerto Rico, previously acquired in condemnation 
proceedings for naval purposes. 

The Civilian Food Reserve Unit of the Division of Territories, 
working with the Office of Supply of the War Food Administration, 
during the year procured and shipped to Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands a total of 503,294 tons of foodstuffs and fertilizers. In ac- 
cordance with the expressed policy of the Department, the Division has 
been for a long period returning to the regular trade channels the pro- 
curement of many of the food and feed commodities, and is completing 
final arrangements to discontinue all governmental procurement. 

Agreements were reached with the debtors and approved by the 
Department in 478 hurricane relief loan cases, making a total of 1,704 
loans which had been adjusted at the end of the year. Approximately 
540 loans require further action. Collections for the year amounted 
to $137,686.05, as compared with $135,835.05 in the preceding year. 
The total sum of $913,113.46 has been realized from collections during 
the years 1938-1945. 

Following the policy of delegating controls to the municipalities 
wherever possible, the Division arranged, at the request of the munici- 
pal council, for the community to lease and operate the federally 
owned St. Thomas Meat Market and Cold Storage Plant in Charlotte 
Amalie, Virgin Islands. Meats for this plant come principally from 
the St. Croix abattoir, which is operated under a lease with the St. 
Croix Livestock Association. During the past year 794 cattle, 277 
sheep and 119 hogs were slaughtered at the abattoir and sold as 
government inspected meats. 

The net profit from general operations of The Virgin Islands Co., 
before income tax, totaled $38,458.46. Approximately 45 percent of 
the $515,383 of total municipal revenues in St. Croix was paid by the 
company. Sugarcane cultivation increased 20 percent due, princi 
pally, to the Commodity Credit Corporation support payment of 
approximately 90 cents per ton of cane. 

The Division continued to exercise certain fiscal responsibilities mn 
connection with the Philippines. The total of Philippine public 
funds on deposit in the United States on June 30, 1945, amounted to 
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$481,218,704.92. During the year, payments in total amount of 
$26,062,777.81 were made by the Division from funds of the Philippine 
Government to meet obligations of the Commonwealth. 


ALASKA 


The year ending June 30, 1945, marked the transfer of military 
activities from all Alaska to the westward half of the Aleutian Islands. 
The decommissioning of numerous posts on the Alaska mainland and 
the reduction of personnel in others together with the cessation of 
military construction resulted in a sharp drop in economic activity. 

The territorial legislature, which met in its seventeenth biennial 
assembly, passed a considerable body of constructive legislation, some 
of which had been sought for years. It responded to the rising senti- 
ment for greater Territorial autonomy and self-government by adopt- 
ing a memorial requesting Congress to grant statehood, and by pro- 
viding a referendum on statehood for the next general election. It 
created an Alaska Development Board to meet postwar problems 
following the precedent established in the 48 States and Hawaii. It 
replaced the inadequate part-time Commissionership of Health with 
a full-time Commissioner of Health responsible to a board of five 
appointed by the Governor and increased the appropriation for 
tuberculosis care. It recognized the increasing importance of agri- 
culture in Alaska by establishing a Department of Agriculture. It 
prepared to meet the acute housing shortage and to take advantage 
of Federal legislation by establishing a Housing Authority. It met 
the economic problem of two groups of Territorial residents by in- 
creasing the maximum old-age allowance from $45 to $60 monthly 
and by raising the salaries of territorial employees 15 percent, thus 
approaching, if not quite attaining, the Federal employees’ 25 percent 
differential. 

The territorial legislature strengthened the social security program 
by adopting a retirement act for the territorial school teachers and by 
extending coverage of the Unemployment Compensation Act. It 
eliminated one growing obstacle to progress by passing a land regis- 
tration bill designed to remove the dead hand of vanished ownership 
from those who had patented lands of mining claims or who had 
left the Territory and could not be reached. It took epoch-making 
steps to place the Territory abreast of contemporary thought by out- 
lawing discrimination based on race in public establishments, and 
likewise abolishing discriminations long existing and sanctioned by 
government practice and procedure in the Territory’s juvenile code 
and in the law relating to dependent children. The results of this 
legislative session were extremely gratifying on the whole, indicating 
an increased awareness of the Territory’ s needs and its important 
destiny in the American Union. 
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Development Requires Federal Aid 


Alaska’s needs are great because of the Territory’s large area, 
its inadequate communications, its relatively sparse and widely 
scattered population, when viewed in the light of anticipated migration 
-to the area after the war. This prospective influx is of two kinds. It 
consists, first, of a great number of Americans, chiefly from the armed 
services, who hope to carve out a livelihood along America’s last 
frontier. Second, a large number of Americans will want to travel to 
Alaska for their vacations. 

Unfortunately Alaska is unprepared for both groups. For the first 
and more important category, since they aspire to be permanent 
residents, it is clear that at present roads, utilities of all kinds, housing, 
and economic opportunities are inadequate for any considerable 
number. 

For highway construction, for the improvement of its health facilities, 
for the classification of lands, for the development of agriculture, 
and in countless other ways, Alaska needs Federal assistance which it 
has never enjoyed in sufficient measure. Alaska can probably do more 
than it has done in raising additional revenue for self-development, but 
the task of caring for a prospective citizenry larger than the existing 
population is clearly beyond the reach of the Territory with its small 
number of people and undeveloped resources. The development of 
Alaska—the farthest North and West continental territory of the 
United States and of great strategic importance, to make it available 
for successful settlement by returning non-Alaskan soldiers, sailors 
and marines, Wacs, Waves and Spars—the opening up of an area 
one-fifth as large as the 48 States, is a Federal responsibility and 
requires the prompt, generous, and intelligently directed support 
of both the Legislative and executive branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The prospective visit to Alaska during the summer of 1945 
of several congressional committees should be a happy augury of the 
awakening of this interest on the part of national administration. 


Influx of Travelers Expected 


As for the second group of Americans, the numerous tourists who 
may spend their vacations in Alaska, it may be stated that they 
will find there sensational scenic beauty and wildlife abundance. 
However, accommodations are lacking to care for even a small fraction 
of those who will desire to go. They need to be developed jointly 
by Federal appropriations and private capital. The Federal Govern- 
ment has for years set aside vast areas as national parks and monv- 
ments in Alaska, withdrawing them thereby from other use, and as yet 
has made no appropriations for their development as it has for the 
national parks and monuments in the 48 States. Federal support 
is further warranted since the Alaskan economy hitherto has been 
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based almost entirely on industries—gold mining and salmon fish- 
eries—and the tourist industry is clearly indicated as the single 
most important potential economic development. If the Federal 
Government does its part, private capital, both from outside Alaska, 
and within their means from Alaskans, may be expected to do its 
share in developing tourist business. Highway construction through 
Federal funds, of which the Territory has never had its fair share, 
essential also in this connection, is an excellent concomitant to 
every form of Alaskan development. 


Alaska Road Commission 


The Alaska Road Commission, which is responsible for the con- 
struction and maintenance of all roads and trails throughout the 
Territory except for roads in the national forests which are handled 
by the Public Roads Administration, carried out during the year the 
maximum reconstruction and maintenance program permitted by the 
funds available. No new highways were built. However, it re- 
constructed and maintained 2,700 miles of highways, 1,250 miles of 
sled roads and 4,000 miles of trails. 

As the year ended, in conjunction with the Division it was working 
oh a new program for road construction to be requested in its 1947 
budget. Additional road construction is vital for some areas of the 
Territory to make additional lands accessible and to open markets. 
With prospective increased population, better transportation and 
communication must be made available. 

Funds for the commission’s program come from six sources: direct 
annual appropriations by Congress; reappropriation by Congress of a 
portion of the Alaska Fund, which is derived from Federal taxes upon 
the Territory’s industries; appropriations by the territorial legislature; 
moneys allotted by the National Park Service; contributions by 
individuals, companies and corporations; and transfers from the War 
Department to cover cost of maintenance work on the Alaska highway. 

Of these sources, the most important is direct appropriations by 
Congress and these must be augmented to make any extension of the 
program possible. 


The Alaska Rural Rehabilitation Corporation 


The fiscal year 1945 was a very successful one for the Matanuska 
Valley Farm Colony. Improvement in the methods of crop selection 
and marketing facilities is brought about as the farmers become better 
acquainted with Alaskan conditions. Gross business by the Mata- 
nuska Valley Farmers Cooperating Association in 1944 amounted to 
$1,235,016.92 as compared to $1,017,426 in 1943. Farm products 
sold through the cooperative increased from $370,000 in 1943 to 
$437,000 in 1944. 
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With revitalized interest on the part of the farmers and new per- 
sonnel in the management of the Alaska Rural Rehabilitation Cor- 
poration and the Matanuska Valley Farmers Cooperating Association, 
the colony should continue to make consistent and satisfactory 
progress. 

The Alaska Railroad 


The Alaska Railroad’s record of freight and passenger traffic in the 
fiscal year 1945 no longer recounts steeply rising volume. Rather, the 
changed war situation in Alaska has caused a reduction of military 
traffic in practically all areas served by the railroad. Net ton-miles 
of revenue freight carried were 21.5 percent less than the volume in 
1944; however, the ton-miles were more than three and one-half times 
those in 1939, the last year before war activities affected rail traffic. 

Gross operating revenues for 1945 were $8,603,546.36 as compared 
with $11,289,637.46 in 1944, a reduction of $2,686,091.10, or 23.7 
percent. The net income amounted to $1,936,840.79 as compared with 
$5,242 ,924.45 in 1944, a reduction of $3,306,083.66, or 63 percent. 

The total revenue freight hauled decreased from 627,847 tons in 
1944 to 549,248 tons in 1945, a reduction of 78,599 tons, or 12.5 per- 
cent. Included in this year’s tonnage were 225,887 tons of coal com- 
pared with 229,961 tons last year. 

The total number of passengers carried was 88,998, an increase of 
4,698, or 5.5 percent. Passenger-miles totaled 9,275,913, which was 
a reduction of 1,605,119 passenger-miles, or 14.7 percent under 1944. 

Four river steamers were operated during the season of navigation 
on the Tanana and Yukon Rivers furnishing service between Nenana 
and Marshall. Tonnage handled amounted to 17,365 tons, an in- 
crease of 12 percent over the preceding year. The Nenana marine 
ways were enlarged to accommodate all of the floating equipment. 
A fuel-oil storage tank was installed at Nenana and a barge was con- 
verted into a fuel-supply barge. 


HAWAIl 


The cost of the war to Hawaii in terms of expended resources, natural 
and human, recurring and nonrecurring, is literally incalculable. Its 
civilian population, swollen during 3% years of war to a figure in excess 
of one-half million, cheerfully shared with uncounted thousands of 
service men and women accommodations and facilities for human 
subsistence which in other times would have been considered intol- 
erable. 

While the general health picture throughout the Territory improved 
during the year, work strain and congested living conditions un- 
doubtedly contributed to the increased high death rate from tubercu- 
losis. Marked progress on the Federal housing program during the 
latter part of the year promised to ease this situation. 
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Military Rule Ends 


Although Hawaii’s citizens, since the outbreak of war, had accepted 
with restraint and understanding a period of military rule unique in 
the history of the Nation, there was general satisfaction at the action 
of the late President in October 1944 by which the writ of habeas 
corpus was definitely restored, military authority over civilian activi- 
ties was further limited, and the trial of civilians in military provost 
courts was discontinued. However, at the year’s end, the 10 o’clock 
curfew was still in force and civilian mail continued to be subjected 
to military censorship. 

In the Seventh War Loan drive, Hawaii again exceeded its quotas, 
leading the Nation in per capita sales. 


Wartime Dislecations Acute 


Increasingly acute adult manpower shortages, estimated at 15,000 
for the island of Oahu alone, and nonavailability of heavy machinery 
for the extension of mechanization continued to handicap the produc- 
tion of sugar and pineapples. Since the start of the war, sugarcane 
land in cultivation declined almost 30,000 acres, or about 12 percent. 
About one-fourth of these lands was taken for Army and Navy pur- 
poses and the remainder was abandoned because of wartime produc- 
tion difficulties. However, the diligence of the producers and the 
strenuous efforts of Hawaii’s school children combined to keep the 
percentage of decline in production at a low figure compared with 
the percentage of loss of lands and labor. 

Hawaui’s fishing industry was virtually eliminated by the war, 
although, during the latter part of the fiscal year, the efforts of the 
Territorial Board of Agriculture and Forestry to reestablish the in- 
dustry were beginning to show results and it appeared that substan- 
tially increased quantities of fresh fish would soon be available to 
Hawaii’s people. 

Territorial tax realizations, internal revenue collections, gross postal 
receipts and bank clearings for the year reached an all-time high, 
although the increase in nontaxable Federal land holdings and con- 
tinued declines in revenues from gasoline and motor-vehicle taxes were 
the cause of concern to the county governments which depend for 
support on these sources of revenue. 

Labor and material shortages combined to delay progress on a 
number of projects vital to the territorial welfare but the past year 
saw the completion of a 100-bed addition to Queen’s Hospital and a 
water development project, both of which were partially financed with 
Lanham Act funds. 
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The regular biennial territorial and county elections which were 
conducted last year showed the largest vote in the Territory’s history, 
indicating Hawali’s continuing interest in the processes of free democ- 
racy. | 

Hawaii’s second wartime legislative session resulted in appropria- 
tions exceeding anticipated revenues by some $19,000,000, indicating 
the probable necessity for extensive postwar readjustment of Hawaii’s 
fiscal affairs. Much progressive legislation was enacted and approved 
by the Governor, including requirements for premarital physical ex- 
aminations and vaccination and immunization against certain diseases, 
a “little Wagner Act’’ sponsored by labor, acts strengthening and 
broadening the scope of the child labor and workmen’s compensation 
laws, acts increasing benefits under the unemployment compensation 
laws and establishing higher minimum wages throughout the Territory. 
A veterans’ council was established and given a generous appropriation 
and provisions were made for substantial expansion of the facilities of 
the University of Hawaii and for improvement of the pupil-teacher 
ratio in the public schools. An airport zoning law was enacted and a 
commission was created to study the feasibility of establishing a 
territorial system of health insurance. 


PUERTO RICO 


Heading a list of legislative measures acted upon by the sixteenth 
Legislature at its first regular session, was Joint Resolution No. 1 
requesting Congress to define the forms of political status ‘That 
Congress may be disposed to grant upon approval of any of them by 
the people of Puerto Rico.” This resolution led to the Tydings-Pifiero 
bill, introduced in Congress in May, which provides for a plebiscite 
on three forms of political status—independence, statehood, and 
dominion. 

The Governor approved 328 bills passed by the legislature. Major 
appropriations included $17,500,000 for the Development Company, 
$15,000,000 for the Development Bank, and a total of $11,232,000 for 
the Insular Emergency Council (principally for the relief program). 

New agencies created included: (1) the Puerto Rico Agricultural 
Company to encourage the maximum development of the agricultural 
resources of Puerto Rico; (2) the Coffee Insurance Corporation of 
Puerto Rico in the Department of Agriculture and Commerce; (3) the 
Aqueduct and Sewer Service to handle all public aqueducts and sewers 
in Puerto Rico; (4) the Puerto Rico Labor Relations Board; (5) the 
Office of Information for Puerto Rico; and (6) an Office of Puerto 
in Washington. 

Estimated total receipts from all sources for the fiscal year were 
17 percent less than the previous year. The decrease from the total 
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receipts for the previous year was accounted for primarily by a sharp 
decline in rum exports which cut United States internal revenue 
collections returned to Puerto Rico. 


Strike Delays Sugar Harvest 


The sugar harvest was delayed over a month by an industry-wide 
strike early in the season. Nevertheless the sugar crop for the year 
ending June 30, 1945, was 886,100 tons, compared with 723,611 tons 
for the previous year. The grinding season is being extended through 
August by which time production for the crop year will probably total 
960,000 tons. There was also an increase in the tobacco crop, from 
285,000 quintals the previous year to a total of 400,000 for the current 
fiscal year. : 

The strike in the sugar industry, which lasted 36 days and involved 
140,000 workers, was the most serious labor dispute of the year. It was 
adjusted when the Commodity Credit Corporation raised the sugar 
subsidy thus permitting employers to increase the wages of agricul- 
tural workers as well as those of mill workers. 

The mediation and conciliation service of the insular department 
of labor disposed of 206 situations involving 353,510 workers, of which 
54 ended in strikes involving 140,230 workers. 


Birth Rate Increases 


The war emergency program has carried on two major types of 
work relief projects: construction, employing an average of 23,812 
persons; and community service, employing 7,800. 

The increase in enrollment in all Puerto Rican schools, during the 
school year, was 25,777, or 7.82 percent. Total enrollment was 
335,179. The university had 4,250 regular students enrolled. 

The death rate showed a slight increase, from 14.7 per 1,000 to 14.8, 
while the birth rate rose from 39.6 to 41 per 1,000. 

During 1944 the public welfare division provided financial assistance 


to 27,797 persons. 
Civil Service Strengthened 


The Civil Service Commission conducted a survey of the status of 
classified insular government employecs and of personnel practices. 
Twelve thousand positions were described in job analysis sheets, 
duties and responsibilities analyzed, and the positions allocated to 
the classes established. A compensation plan was drafted which was 
enacted into law by the legislature and the salaries for all positions 
were fixed in accordance with the provisions of the compensation plan. 


Industrialization Progresses 


The Development Company’s glass container plant began opera- 
tions in January 1945, though work was temporarily interrupted by 
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a strike which occurred shortly thereafter. Substantial progress was 
made on other projects of the Development Company. A mill for the 
manufacture of pulp and paperboard was nearly completed. Con- 
tracts were approved covering machinery and engineering services to 
build a wallboard plant and a clay products plant. Pilot plants were 
established in textile design, basketry, furniture, and handiwork 
novelties. Studies were made of possibilities of establishing a cotton 
weaving and finishing plant, a shoe industry, and a meat-packing 
plant. 
War's Impact Heavy 

The war toll in Puerto Rico in terms of an upset economy and 
increased human suffering was demonstrably large, especially in the 
. 18 months following Pearl Harbor. The curtailment of shipping in 
1942-43 brought the island to the verge of collapse. The extent to 
which the process of strangulation progressed is illustrated by the 
fact that civilian tonnage reaching the island fell from a normal 
100,000 tons in January 1942 to a little over 7,000 tons in September 
1942. 

Fortunately, September 1942 turned out to be the low point. In 
the following months shipping to the island was gradually increased 
until, by the late spring of 1943, it could be said definitely that the 
crisis had passed. 

The shipping shortage had drastic, immediate, and long-term effects. 
Of the three principal food items—rice, beans, and codfish—codfish 
was unobtainable for a considerable period, supplies of rice were 
exhausted for several months, and beans, throughout, were very 
scarce. 

On the industrial side, the disruption of shipping had an immediate 
and serious effect. Lacking space to bring bottles down and send 
bottled rum back, the rum industry faced complete stoppage for the 
duration. This was averted by the use of small boats. The volume 
of needlework fell off from a value of $10,646,000 in 1941 to $8,579,000 
in 1943. Irregularity of schedules, as well as lack of space, caused 
continental operators to send their materials elsewhere for processing. 

The long term effects of the shipping shortages were felt in agricul- 
ture—principally in sugar and tobacco. Both of these crops require 
large amounts of fertilizer, practically all of which is imported. 
Scarcity of fertilizer materials and lack of shipping space reduced 
fertilizer imports and the results in decreased sugar production came 
in succeeding years after the shipping problem had been solved. 

The war brought a rapid increase in unemployment. With the 
liquidation of the Work Projects Administration in December 19438 
the insular government was forced to assume responsibility for direct 
and work relief. Since then more than $50,000,000 of insular money 
has been appropriated for this purpose. 
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THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


World War II demonstrated that the price which the United States 
paid for the Virgin Islands is more than adequately compensated by 
their strategic value in the defense arch protecting the Caribbean Sea 
approaches to the Panama Canal. 

This year, as the war moved swiftly toward the end, Virgin Island- 
ers turned their thoughts to the cushioning of their economy. Some 
of the effects of the temporarily disrupted harbor activities in St. 
Thomas were offset during the past 2 years by the suddenly expanded 
activities of the rum industry. Recently the harbor of Charlotte 
Amalie has begun to show signs of a recurrence of its once healthy 
activity as neutral ships again are permitted to call here for bunkering. 

Transportation to the islands was improved when a Puerto Rican 
airline, servicing the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico, leased the new, 
modern, and fast air equipment of one of the large national airlines, 
and when an American airline recently extended daily air service 
from the mainland to St. Thomas. 

St. Croix this year produced 4,040 tons of raw sugar while 3,200 
tons of cane were processed for rum. The Virgin Islands Co., oper- 
ating St. Croix’s only sugar mill and one of its two distilleries, con- 
tinues to be the substance as well as the nucleus of the island’s eco- 
nomic life. 

Islands Look to Public Works 


The postwar program for the Virgin Islands has centered around 
the projected construction by the Federal Works Agency of public 
works, health and sanitation facilities for which Congress, by Public 
Law 510, approved December 20, 1944, authorized appropriations 
totaling 10 million dollars. An initial appropriation was made for 
plans and specifications and it is hoped that an appropriation of the 
first 2 million dollars will be made within the next few months, per- 
mitting construction to begin early in 1946. 


Birth Rate Highest On Record 


This year the general health of the islands has been good and 
epidemics have been scarce. The birth rate for the calendar year 
1944 was 43.4, the highest on record; the death rate was 16.3, a slight 
increase over the preceding year, but still lower than in any previous 
recorded year, and the infant mortality rate was 101.2, higher than 
in the preceding year. 


Finances and Services Improved 


The economic and financial trends indicate an inevitable decline 
from the prosperity in both islands in the fiscal year under review. 
The revenues of the municipality of St. Thomas and St. John were 
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$1,257,416.53, a decrease of 22.27 percent. In St. Croix, the revenues 
_ were $515,383.28, an increase of 96.20 percent over the preceding 
year, the largest revenue in its history, due directly to the rum profits 
of the Virgin Islands Co. As a result, long-neglected municipal 
services were improved. Prospects of revenues, for the coming fiscal 
year, however, are not bright in St. Thomas and St. John, and St. 
Croix faces an acute situation. 

The department of social welfare in St. Croix distributed minimum 
monthly grants of $2.50 to more than 400 indigents. These grants 
were once as low as $1. In St. Thomas comparable grants of $5 
were made to a like number of indigents. There was considerable 
improvement in the social services, especially in child-welfare work. 
Unemployment in both islands was relieved in great measure by 
local public works appropriations. 

By June 30, 1945, there were 688 inductees from the Virgin Islands 
in the armed forces. In most instances, their military pay plus 
allowances to dependents exceeded previous family incomes. 


Increased Self-Government Recommended 


A definite policy on political status should be developed for the 
islands. Every effort must be concentrated on helping the islanders 
develop the governmental techniques which will enable them to 
assume increasing responsibility in the management of their local 
affairs and in helping them increase their economic self-sufficiency. 
In addition to the Department of the Interior’s policy of employing 
qualified local persons whenever they are available for Federal 
positions in the islands, certain features of the Organic Act should 
be amended. Suggestions for such amendments are now being 
drafted by a local committee. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Following the American landings in the Philippines, the highest 
officials of the Japanese-sponsored puppet government were trans- 
ferred from Manila to Baguio. Most of these men were captured 
and are now held in the custody of the United States Army pending 
trial after the war by the Commonwealth Government on charges of 
collaboration with the enemy. Three of these officials escaped in 
Japanese planes to Tokyo—José P. Laurel, the so-called President of 
the puppet Republic; Camilo Osias, Secretary of Education and 
ex officio President of the Kalibapi (the Japanese sponsored Fascist 
Party), and Benigno S. Aquino, Director-General of the Kalibapi and 
Speaker of the puppet National Assembly. Manuel A. Roxas, 
recently chosen President of the Commonwealth Senate, who had 
also been transferred to Baguio, was released from custody by the 
military authorities as an unwilling office holder whose loyalty to 
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the Philippines and to the United States had been thoroughly estab- 
lished. 

While the great mass of Filipinos have heroically resisted the 
Japanese during the occupation, it is a matter of concern to the 
United States that those individuals who have taken leading parts 
in the puppet regime are for the most part men who were formerly 
high in the councils of the prewar Philippine Government. On this 
subject the late President Roosevelt stated on June 29, 1944, that 
“those who have collaborated with the enemy must be removed 
from authority and influence over the political and economic life 
of the country.” 

' After the recapture of Manila in February 1945, General MacArthur 
formally restored to the Commonwealth Government “full powers 
and responsibility.” Immediately President Sergio Osmefia set about 
reestablishing the executive and administrative functioning of the 
national government. He did not call into session the legislative 
branch, which was involved in an extraordinary situation, until June 
9, 1945, after his return from an urgent trip to the United States, 

The possible political implications of the status of the present 
Philippine Legislature are obvious and, in the light of President 
Roosevelt’s statement, of deep concern to the United States. On 
June 9, 1945, when the special session convened, only 13 were avail- 
able in the entire Senate; and of the 24 original members, all but 
17 are known to have been connected in some capacity with the puppet 
regimes. If conditions in the Philippines, however, are stable enough 
to hold the election planned for November 1945, the Filipino people 
will have an opportunity to choose a legislature to its liking with the 
possible exception of the third of the Senate allocated 6-year terms. 


Occupation Leaves Problems 


In view of the imminence of independence and the economic and 
financial bankruptcy of the Philippines, the United States Govern- 
ment is deeply involved in the future welfare of the Islands. Ameri- 
can reoccupation has found the sugar industry paralyzed, many mills 
destroyed or damaged, hardly more standing cane in the fields than 
should be saved for seed, and with less than half of the necessary work 
animals surviving. Members of the industry estimate that before 
the war sugar supported, directly or indirectly, about 4 million of the 
Islands’ 17 to 18 million population. Reconstruction of this in- 
dustry is largely dependent on American decisions as to future trade 
preferences and war damage compensation. 

The Japanese occupation has. saddled the Commonwealth with a 
mass of currency problems. The Japanese had put into circulation 
some 40,000,000 pesos ($20,000,000) in Philippine bank notes pre- 
viously redeemed by the Commonwealth, which they found in the 
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vaults of the treasury, and against which there is no reserve. An 
unknown quantity of treasury warrants had been issued in the name 
of the Commonwealth by the puppet government. After the fall 
of Manila, President Quezon had authorized branches of the Philippine 
National Bank in areas not yet occupied to issue emergency notes 
and Emergency Currency Boards had been empowered to issue local 
currencies up to the amounts of unencumbered provincial balances 
in the bank. As the occupation period stretched out and the need 
of funds grew, various units of the resistance forces issued scrip under 
their own civil affairs administrations. There are unknown quantities 
of the old prewar peso still in circulation and, added to these various 
currencies for which the Commonwealth has more or less responsi- 
bility, the American armed forces brought with them the new victory 
peso with which it pays United States troops, Filipino labor, etc. 
The end of the occupation period also found the Islands flooded with 
Japanese pesos and suffering violent inflation. Although these notes 
were declared null and void upon the return of Commonwealth 
authority, the great increase in other currencies remaining in circule- 
tion—augmented by heavy expenditures of American forces—has 
combined with the dire scarcity of food, clothing, and the essentials 
of daily living to sustain inflation and a widespread black market. 
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The foregoing are illustrations of but a few of the many critical | 


problems with which the Filipino and American people are faced as 8 
result of the war. Statesmanship of a high order on both sides will 
be required to solve them. 


THE EQUATORIAL ISLANDS 


Although war in the Pacific terminated the Division’s field develope 
ment project on the islands of Baker, Howland, and Jarvis in the 
equatorial group, the use to which the islands were put by the United 
States armed services proved conclusively the value of such pioneering 
work. Early in the war the air strip which had been built on the 
island of Howland for a possible emergency landing by Amelia Earhart 
was destroyed by the Japanese. The Army moved into Baker in 
force in 1943 and constructed a Marston Mat air strip. The in- 
stallations on Jarvis were rendered useless by a United States destroyer 
in order to prevent their possible utilization by Japanese forces. 

The islands of Canton and Enderbury, which the United State 
holds in condominium with Great Britain, also played an important 
part in the war. At Canton the air facilities were greatly expanded 
and the island will undoubtedly remain an important link in trans- 
Pacific air routes. 


Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration 


BENJAMIN W. THORON, Administrator ! 
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i as Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration was established by 

Executive Order No. 7057 of May 28, 1935, to “initiate, formulate, 
administer, and supervise a program of approved projects for provid- 
ing relief and work relief and for increasing employmént within 
Puerto Rico.” President Roosevelt emphasized that the main ob- 
lective of the program should be permanent reconstruction of the 
island’s economy in terms of agricultural rehabilitation, rather than 
mere temporary palliative relief. For this purpose funds aggregating 
approximately $70,000,000 were made available to the Puerto Rico 
Reconstruction Administration by allotments from appropriations 
contained in the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 and 
later relief acts, and by direct appropriations for the Puerto Rico 
Reconstruction Administration through the fiscal year 1941. There- 
after financing has been exclusively through funds allotted by the 
President out of the Puerto Rico revolving fund. That fund created 
by the act of February 11, 1936, consists of income and the proceeds 
of the disposition of property derived entirely from the Puerto Rico 
Reconstruction Administration’s operation of projects which were 
financed with funds originating in the Emergency Relief Appropria- 
tion Act of 1935. The advent of the Work Projects Administration 
in the island, large expenditures for defense and war activities, and 
assumption by the insular government of much of the responsibility 
for the employment relief had removed the necessity for large expendi- 
tures by the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration which existed 
when it was the only agency equipped to alleviate the ever present 
unemployment problem. Accordingly the comparatively small 
amounts which have been available to the Puerto Rico Reconstruction 
Administration each year since 1942 out of the revolving fund have 
necessarily limited the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration’s 
activities principally to protection of investments previously made, 
and to conservation of the most essential features of its former broad 
program of rural rebabilitation. 


1 Resigned effective June 30, 1945, and was succeeded by Edwin G. Arnold. 
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Expenditures during the fiscal year 1945 out of the Puerto Rico 
revolving fund were authorized by the President for the following 
projects: 


Operation and maintenance of housing projects......_.- $225, 000 


Management of lands and leases connected with the La- 
fayette project_........--.-.--.---.----.-~--..--- 68, 000 
Operation of Castaner farm project........__.____-_-- 56, 500 
Supervision of and making and pene of loans to co- 
OPDCYACIN GB ..6.5.522 fee oe a ee BE 97, 000 
General administration.............-..-...---------- 160, 000 
Construction of rural houses, etc_---.-.-..-.---.----- 400, 000 
Operation of Central Service Farms._.__._....__-__--- 150, 000 
Subdivision and sale of lands in Lafayette district for 
food crop production__--.------------------------- 13, 000 
Purchase of 5 small parcels of land in San Sebastian - - -- 324 
Storm-water sewer and drainage at the Eleanor Roosevelt 
developmen tao: 245 Sete ketene seeks 20, 500 
Otel. 2 So See ee Bee ee a ee ee 1,190,324 


A summary of the year’s principal activities, differing little in 
essential features from those of the preceding 3 years, follows: 


HOUSING MANAGEMENT 


Rental collections amounted in round figures to $343,000 as against 
the outlays authorized for management and maintenance of $225,000. 
This income came from the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administra- 
tion’s 1,210 urban family dwelling units, nominal rentals from 4,610 
rural parcels of about 3 acres each on which no houses have been built, 
6,254 rural houses built in previous years, and 235 additional rural 
houses constructed during the year. Transportation and shipping 
difficulties in procuring some needed materials prevented completion 
of all of the houses planned, but the 235 constructed added 700 acres 
of formerly unproductive land to the raising of subsistence crops by 
resettled farm laborers as a supplement to their meagre work earnings. 
All of the urban houses and 98.6 percent of the rural homesteads 
were occupied as of June 30, 1945. Under the policy of encouraging 
tenants to become owners, 312 occupancy agreements in the urban 
zone and 4,526 in the rural districts had been converted by June 30, 
1945, into long term purchase agreements. Final conveyances of 40 
parcels without houses and of 5 rural homesteads were executed. 


RURAL REHABILITATION 


Like the 6,489 rural houses and their adjacent parcels devoted to 
the cultivation of minor food crops, the Central Service Farms project 
is @ most important part of the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administra- 
tion’s continuing rural rehabilitation program. The insular govern- 
ment through its war emergency program added $42,132.86 to the 
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$150,000 in Federal funds provided for this project. This made it 
possible to increase the food supply and the income of the island by 
the planting of approximately 16,000 acres in subsistence crops and 
3,500 acres in cash crops on lands of the Federal Government occupied 
by the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration resettlers. Agrono- 
mists gave the resettlers constant advice and supervision in the culti- 
vation, harvesting and marketing of these crops. Seeds produced on 
322 acres of beds in the seven Central Service Farms and fertilizers 
and insecticides were distributed to needy resettlers. These resettlers 
were not paid for labor on their own parcels, but were paid for work 
performed in cultivation of the Central Service Farms proper, for the 
repair and maintenance of intra-farm roads, and for labor in operating 
and maintaining the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration’s 37 
rural waterworks systems which supply potable water gratis to rural 
dwellers. 

The Castaner project, undertaken several years ago to demonstrate 
that a large coffee plantation can be made self-sustaining by proper 
land utilization, soil conservation and crop diversification produced 
$56,750.94 from the sale of citron, vanilla, coffee, sugarcane, and 
various minor crops, while furnishing employment to members of 
more than 200 rural families resettled on one- and two-acre subsistence 
parcels. In addition to the two 30-bed rural hospitals mentioned in 
last year’s report as established at the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Ad- 
ministration’s Castaner and La Plata projects by the National Service 
Board for Religious Objectors, health units have been opened and are 
being operated to serve the residents of the Puerto Rico Reconstruction 
Administration’s rural rehabilitation projects in the Zalduondo, San 
Just, and Comerio areas. Under technical supervision of the planning 
and direction of the work program by the Puerto Rico Reconstruction 
Administration as authorized by the Director of Selective Service, 
these adjuncts of the civilian public service camps are providing 
invaluable health service to thousands of Puerto Rican rural dwellers 
for whom such facilities were never before available. 


COOPERATIVES 


Special attention was given to the cooperatives financed by the 
Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration which are engaged in 
the marketing of produce and the production of commodities for 
war needs. The Lafayette Sugar Mill Cooperative processed 207,000 
tons of cane as compared with 179,000 tons the previous year, and 
sold all sugar produced to the Commodity Credit Corporation. In 
its subsidiary solvents plant over 5,000,000 pounds of butyl alcohol | 
and acetone under War Production Board allocations was sold for lend- 
lease and other war requirements. Interest due June 30, 1945, on 
the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration loan of approximately 
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$3,037,450 was paid in advance, and shortly after the end of the 
fiscal year the cooperative paid $250,000 on principal, although 
no amortization installments are due until June 1947. However, 
due to the termination of lend-lease and the uncertain postwar com- 
mercial demand for the plant’s butyl alcohol and acetone, their 
production has been stopped and plans for conversion of the plant 
to the manufacture of industrial alcohol are under consideration. 
The Los Canos Sugar Mill Cooperative processed approximately 
200,000 tons of cane, paid interest accrued and $54,000 of its principal 
debt to the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration under a refi- 
nancing arrangement, with the balance of $936,000 payable in annual 
amortization installments of approximately $50,000 including interest 
beginning June 30, 1946. Five vegetable-marketing cooperatives 
previously organized and financed by Puerto Rico Reconstruction 
Administration increased their volume of business to approximately 
$500,000 from $300,000 for the fiscal year 1944 and $100,000 for the 
fiscal year 1943. All met installment obligations to the Puerto Rico 
Reconstruction Administration on time and one paid 4 years in 
advance. Two additional vegetable marketing cooperatives, one at 
Corozal and the other at Barranquitas were organized and financed 
with Peurto Rico Reconstruction Administration loans totaling 
$29,000. The Cotton Growers Cooperative Association, to which 
at one time loans aggregating $125,000 had been made, reduced its 
existing $63,750 loan to $30,000, having sold 1,756,466 pounds of 
Sea Island cotton during the fiscal year. The Sociedad Agricola 
which purchases farm supplies for members and patrons, sold approx- 
imately $762,000 of fertilizer, feeds, etc. An additional loan of 
$20,000 was made to the Puerto Rico Rug Cooperative, composed 
of rural dwellers, and which had a record volume of business amounting 
to over $122,000. The cooperative organized and financed the pre- 
vious year and known as the “‘Cooperativa de Cosecheros de Cidra”’, 
processed approximately 1,100,000 pounds of citron during the fiscal 
year, representing about one-fourth of the island’s total production 
of a product for which previously there was little encouragement. 
The accounting and operations of all of these cooperatives sponsored 
and financed by the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration are 
under its constant supervision. 


CONCLUSION 


Yor the continuation during the fiscal year 1946 of projects similar 
to those above reported, the President has authorized the Puerto 
Rico Reconstruction Administration to expend approximately $950,- 
000 out of the Puerto Rico revolving fund. On June 30, 1945, the 
unobligated balance in this fund was approximately $2,650,000. 
Anticipated deposits to the revolving fund during the fiscal year 
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1946 and succeeding years in proceeds derived from projects financed 
with what were originally 1935 funds, will be somewhat less than the 
amounts required each year to continue the Puerto Rico Reconstruction 
Administration’s present hmited program. Accordingly in a few years 
the revolving fund will be so depleted that some other source must 
be found for conserving the social and economic benefits which would 
be lost if the program were entirely terminated. It is unquestionably 
true that large expenditures either of insular or Federal funds must 
be made for many years to come if the permanent reconstruction of 
the island’s distressed economy which President Roosevelt set as a 
fundamental objective is to be accomplished. 
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War Relocation Authority 


DILLON S. MYER, Director 
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E most important turning point in the comparatively short his- 
tory of the War Relocation Authority program came toward the end 
of 1944. On December 17 the War Department announced the 
revocation of the mass exclusion orders under which it had evacuated 
all persons of Japanese descent from the West coast area in 1942 and 
through which it had prohibited their return to that area (except 
under special military permit) for almost 3 years. Basing its action 
primarily on the satisfactory progress of the war in the Pacific, the 
War Department immediately replaced the wholesale exclusion with 
a greatly modified system of control under which it continued to 
exclude only those individuals of Japanese descent whose personal 
records appeared to warrant such restriction. The revocation, desig- 
nated to take effect on January 2, ended the wartime ejection of the 
great majority of West coast Japanese from their former homes and > 
marked the beginning of the end of the War Relocation Authority 
program. : 

The War Relocation Authority which had been maintaining relo- 
cation centers as temporary shelters for the evacuated people and 
meanwhile helping as many as possible to become reestablished in 
normal communities outside the western exclusion zone, immediately 
took steps to realign its basic operations. First, it broadened the 
scope of its resettlement activities to take in the former evacuated 
area and thus cover the entire United States. Second, it made plans 
to speed relocation movement from the centers in order to close all 
centers except Tule Lake within 6 to 12 months. Third, it aban- 
doned all processing of evacuee records for leave clearance and 
abolished its leave regulations, with the result that all center residents, 
except those specifically designated for detention by the War Depart- 
ment or the Department of Justice, were free to leave the centers at 
any time. | 

With these changes, the Authority was ready for the first time to 
move definitely toward ultimate liquidation of all its operations. 
When the revocation order took effect on January 2, there were 
slightly over 80,000 persons of Japanese descent still residing in the 
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9 War Relocation Authority centers, including the Tule Lake Segre 
gation Center of northern California. Over 35,000—or nearly one-third 
of. the total group that had come under War Relocation Authority's 
custodianship—had left the centers over a period of more than 2 years 
to take up residence in cities and towns all the way from Spokane, 
Wash. to Boston, Mass. Of the 80,000 who still remained, the War 
Relocation Authority calculated that approximately 20,000, consisting 
mainly of Tule Lake residents, would be either personally designated 
for detention by the War and Justice Departments or members of the 
detainees’ immediate families. This left a total of 60,000 who had 
to be assisted in making the transition back to private life before the 
end of’ December 1945. Thus the War Relocation Authority was 
faced on January 2 with the task of completing in 1 year almost twice 
the volume of relocation which it had managed over the preceding 
2-year period. ; 

Several factors, however, tended to reduce the magnitude and con- 
plexity of the job. Aside from the skill which War Relocation Au- 
thority personnel had gradually gained in relocation after 2 years of 
intensive experience, there was the overwhelming fact of the Army’s 
revocation order. No longer was it necessary for the average center 
resident to choose between remaining in the restrictive environment 
of a center and striking out into an unfamiliar section of the country; 
the great majority were now free, if they wished, to return to their 
former homes. Moreover, public acceptance for people of Japanese 
descent through the country was probably at an all-time high. The 
remarkable exploits of Japanese American soldiers in every major 
theater of war—and particularly on the Italian front—had effectively 
exploded the old cliche that no persons of Japanese ancestry can pos- 
sibly be loyal to the United States. The excellent work record and 
exemplary civic bchavior of nearly all resettlers from the centers had 
served further to dispel previous fears and antagonisms. With em- 
ployment opportunities still running high and with citizen groups 
(as well as previous resettlers) working to help relocation in almost 
every major city of the Nation, the stage was set for a record move- 
ment out of War Relocation Authority centers and completion of the 
assignment within the scheduled time. 

In order to prepare for a greatly enlarged volume of relocation and 
a rapidly dwindling center population, the War Relocation Authority 
on the day after the revocation announcement revised somewhat 
drastically its whole program of center operations. All activities 
except those which were absolutely essential and those which con- 
tributed toward relocation were scheduled for termination at the 
earliest feasible date. Construction was brought virtually to 8 
standstill and even maintenance work was sharply curtailed. Crop 
production on the agricultural lands of the centers was eliminated 
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ntirely except for completion of the winter vegetable program at 
he two centers in Arizona. All further purchase of livestock was 
1alted and plans were made for full utilization of existing flocks and 
ierds. Announcement was made that center schools would close 
vermanently in June at the end of the academic year. Cooperative 
jusiness enterprises, operated by the evacuee residents, were advised 
o start planning at once for eventual liquidation. By the end of 
June practically all of these changes had either been achieved or were 
vell on the way to realization. 

In submitting budget estimates to the Bureau of the Budget and 
he Congress shortly after announcement of the West coast revoca- 
ion, the War Relocation Authority forecast that 16,000 of the 60,000 
‘relocatable’? persons who could be relocated and who were residing 
n centers on January 2 would leave before the end of June. The 
tual number who relocated during that period was 15,907. Of this 
umber, 4,922 returned to the evacuated zone while the remainder— 
nany of them dependent family members following their previously 
elocated breadwinners—chose to resettle in other parts of the 
Yation. When the fiscal year ended, the total number of relocations 
or the preceding 12 months stood at 24,679 and the cumulative total 
‘overing the entire period since establishment of the War Relocation 
{uthority program was 51,412. Of the 44,000 ‘‘relocatables”’ still 
esiding in centers, it was anticipated that fully half would ultimately 
eturn to their communities of prewar residence in the far Western 
states, 

RESETTLEMENT ACTIVITIES 


Field Organization 


One of the first steps which the War Relocation Authority took after 
evocation of the exclusion orders was to set up a field organization 
nthe West Coast States similar to that which had previously been 
unctioning throughout the rest of the country. Dividing the coastal 
‘egion into three broad areas—northern California, southern Califor- 
ua, and the northwest—the Authority established its principal field 
ifices at San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Seattle. District offices, 
‘© handle relocation problems at the local level, were also created in 
‘hese three cities as well as in 15 others such as Fresno, Santa Barbara, 
sacramento, and Portland. Meanwhile the activities of field offices 
Q several other sections of the country were slightly curtailed and 
‘our of these offices were discontinued. 


Public Acceptance 


Except in some parts of the Pacific coastal area, public acceptance 
of relocating evacuces was not a major problem of the War Reloca- 
tion Authority during the fiscal year. Of the nearly 20,000 evacuees 
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who left relocation centers for destinations outside the former exclusion 
zone, less than a dozen reported any serious difficulties of community 
adjustment, and all of these cases were eventually worked out satis- 
factorily. 

In many communities of California, Washington, and Oregon, 
however, hostility toward the evacuated people and opposition to 
their return assumed serious and rather widespread proportions. This 
was particularly true in the interior agricultural valleys of all three 
States and in some rural sections along the California coast; acceptance 
in the major coastal cities, aside from some attempts at boycott of 
evacuee crops in the produce markets, was generally good throughout 
the entire period. 

After revocation of the exclusion ban, antievacuee feelings, which 
had been simmering throughout the fall, suddenly erupted simulta- 
neously at several places in the coastal States. At first they took 
the comparatively harmless (but nontheless reprehensible) form of 
hostile ‘‘mass” meetings, resolutions adopted by various organizations 
opposing return ‘‘at least until after the war,” discriminatory signs 
posted in shop windows, formation of new citizens’ leagues specifically 
for the purpose of working against return, and unfriendly editorials 
or paid advertisements in the local newspapers. 

In the Northwestern States resistance to the return of the evacuees 
was very largely confined throughout the whole period to these and 
similar ‘within the law’”’ types of discrimination. But in several of 
the California localities, as the evacuee continued to come back in 
increasing numbers despite such menacing gestures, the hoodlum 
element among the opposition began resorting to attempted violence 
and open intimidation. 

By the end of June 34 such incidents—involving attempted arson 
or dynamiting, shots fired into the homes of returned Japanese, and 
threats of bodily harm—were recorded. The worst spots were Merced 
and Fresno Counties, with seven shootings each; Orange County, 
which had six cases of intimidation; and Placer County, which had 
an attempted arson and dynamiting coupled with a shooting. For- 
tunately, no evacuee was actually injured in these lawless forays. 
Property damage, however, was considerable, and the terrorism which 
prevailed over wide areas of California undoubtedly contributed to 
the relatively slow rate of return to that State during the first 6 months 
after revocation of exclusion. 

To counteract unreasoning prejudices against all persons of Japa- 
nese descent and correct the factual distortions about War Relocation 
Authority activities which had been disseminated by hostile West 
coast organizations and newspapers, the Authority undertook 8 
positive program of public information in the far western area several 
months before revocation of exclusion. Working mainly through and 
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in cooperation with civic clubs, church groups, and similar organiza- 
tions, War Relocation Authority field officers tried to reach as many 
people as possible with factual information about the agency’s aims 
and procedures, the status and experiences of the evacuated people 
since evacuation, and especially the combat record of Japanese 
American soldiers. Pamphlets and bulletins, setting forth such in- 
formation, were made available to groups and individuals upon 
request; explanatory talks were given before dozens of local forums 
and organizational meetings; motion pictures, dealing with the reloca- 
tion program, and the Japanese American soldier, were shown; 
progress reports and other types of information were released to the 
press. 

In this effort, information about American servicemen of Japanese 
descent proved particularly effective. The almost unparalleled com- 
bat record of the all-Nisei One-hundredth Infantry Battalion and 
Four Hundred Forty-second Regimental Combat Team, the long list 
of Nisei casualties, and the impressive array of their battle decorations 
brought home more forcibly than anything else the fact that Japanese 
Americans are capable of the highest kind of loyalty to the United 
States and that the families in relocation centers have sacrificed 
equally with other American families in the winning of the war. 

When the pattern of terrorism in California became plainly ap- 
parent toward the end of March, a definite system of reporting inci- 
dents to the State and local law enforcement officials and to the press, 
both locally and nationally, was instituted. On May 14, the Secretary 
of the Interior finally issued a strongly worded public statement 
condemning the terroristic elements and calling for more vigorous 
local law enforcement. Approximately 2 weeks later the Secretary 
took occasion at a press conference to denounce a California justice 
of the peace who had suspended sentence upon a man convicted of 
shooting into the home of a returned evacuee. By these means, the 
public both on the West coast and throughout the Nation was made 
eradually aware of the insidious manifestations of racial prejudice in 
California and of the less violent forms of opposition both there and 
in the Northwestern States. Before the end of June scores of news- 
papers in all sections of the country had brought the issue of West 
coast terrorism sharply into focus and had aroused a widespread 
demand that the returning evacuees be accorded fair and decent 
treatment. 

As the period ended, there were encouraging signs that this height- 
ened public awareness of the issue was having a salutary effect. The 
tone adopted by many of the opposition groups was becoming pro- 
gressively milder and more defensive, while several organizations of 
West coast citizens friendly to the evacuees were growing increasingly 
active and outspoken. Most significant of all perhaps, the incidents 
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increasing numbers despite such menacing gestures, the hoodlum 
element among the opposition began resorting to attempted violence 
and open intimidation. 

By the end of June 34 such incidents—involving attempted arson 
or dynamiting, shots fired into the homes of returned Japanese, and 
threats of bodily harm—were recorded. The worst spots were Merced 
and Fresno Counties, with seven shootings each; Orange County, 
which had six cases of intimidation; and Placer County, which had 
an attempted arson and dynamiting coupled with a shooting. For- 
tunately, no evacuee was actually injured in these lawless forays. 
Property damage, however, was considerable, and the terrorism which 
prevailed over wide areas of California undoubtedly contributed to 
the relatively slow rate of return to that State during the first 6 months 
after revocation of exclusion. 

To counteract unreasoning prejudices against all persons of Japs- 
nese descent and correct the factual distortions about War Relocation 
Authority activities which had been disseminated by hostile West 
coast organizations and newspapers, the Authority undertook 4 
positive program of public information in the far western area sever 
months before revocation of exclusion. Working mainly through and 
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in cooperation with civic clubs, church groups, and similar organiza- 
tions, War Relocation Authority field officers tried to reach as many 
people as possible with factual information about the agency’s aims 
ind procedures, the status and experiences of the evacuated people 
since evacuation, and especially the combat record of Japanese 
American soldiers. Pamphlets and bulletins, setting forth such in- 
formation, were made available to groups and individuals upon 
request; explanatory talks were given before dozens of local forums 
{ «0d organizational meetings; motion pictures, dealing with the reloca- 
lion program, and the Japanese American soldier, were shown; 
progress reports and other types of information were released to the 
ff press. 
‘| In this effort, information about American servicemen of Japanese 
descent proved particularly effective. The almost unparalleled com- 
bat record of the all-Nisei One-hundredth Infantry Battalion and 
‘{ Four Hundred Forty-second Regimental Combat Team, the long list 
| of Nisei casualties, and the impressive array of their battle decorations 
“| brought home more forcibly than anything else the fact that Japanese 
] Americans are capable of the highest kind of loyalty to the United 
States and that the families in relocation centers have sacrificed 
equally with other American families in the winning of the war. 
en the pattern of terrorism in California became plainly ap- 

parent toward the end of March, a definite system of reporting inci- 
dents to the State and local law enforcement officials and to the press, 
both locally and nationally, was instituted. On May 14, the Secretary 
of the Interior finally issued a strongly worded public statement 
condemning the terroristic elements and calling for more vigorous 
local law enforcement. Approximately 2 weeks later the Secretary 
took occasion at a press conference to denounce a California justice 
of the peace who had suspended sentence upon a man convicted of 
shooting into the home of a returned evacuee. By these means, the 
public both on the West coast and throughout the Nation was made 
gradually aware of the insidious manifestations of racial prejudice in 
California and of the less violent forms of opposition both there and 
in the Northwestern States. Before the end of June scores of news- 
Papers in all sections of the country had brought the issue of West 
coast terrorism sharply into focus and had aroused a widespread 
demand that the returning evacuees be accorded fair and decent 
treatment. | 

As the period ended, there were encouraging signs that this height- 
ened public awareness of the issue was having a salutary effect. The 
tone adopted by many of the opposition groups was becoming pro- 
gressively milder and more defensive, while several organizations of 
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who left relocation centers for destinations outside the former exclusion 
zone, less than a dozen reported any serious difficulties of community 
adjustment, and all of these cases were eventually worked out satis- 


factorily. 
In many communities of California, Washington, and Oregon, 


however, hostility toward the evacuated people and opposition to 


their return assumed serious and rather widespread proportions. This 
was particularly true in the interior agricultural valleys of all three 
States and in some rural sections along the California coast; acceptance 
‘n the major coastal cities, aside from some attempts at boycott of 
avacuee crops in the produce markets, was generally good throughout 
the entire period. : 


After revocation of the exclusion ban, antievacuee feelings, which - 
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had been simmering throughout the fall, suddenly erupted simulta- 
neously at several places in the coastal States. At first they took 
the comparatively harmless (but nontheless reprehensible) form of 
hostile “‘mass” meetings, resolutions adopted by various organizations 
opposing return ‘at least until after the war,” discriminatory signs 
posted in shop windows, formation of new citizens’ leagues specifically 
for the purpose of working against return, and unfriendly editorials 
or paid advertisements in the local newspapers. 

In the Northwestern States resistance to the return of the evacuees 


was very largely confined throughout the whole period to these and 
similar “within the law” types of discrimination. But in several of 


the California localities, as the evacuee continued to come back in 
sncreasing numbers despite such menacing gestures, the hoodlum 
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and open intimidation. 

By the end of June 34 such incidents—involving attempted arson 
or dynamiting, shots fired into the homes of returned Japanese, and 
threats of bodily harm—were recorded. The worst spots were Merced 
and Fresno Counties, with seven shootings each; Orange County, 
which had six cases of intimidation; and Placer County, which had 
an attempted arson and dynamiting coupled with a shooting. For- 
tunately, no evacuee was actually injured in these lawless forays. 
Property damage, however, was considerable, and the terrorism which 
prevailed over wide areas of California undoubtedly contributed to 
the relatively slow rate of return to that State during the first 6 months 
after revocation of exclusion. 

To counteract unreasoning prejudices against all persons of Japa- 
nese descent and correct the factual distortions about War Relocation 
Authority activities which had been disseminated by hostile West 
coast organizations and newspapers, the Authority undertook 8 
positive program of public information in the far western area sever 
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m cooperation with civic clubs, church groups, and similar organiza- 
‘| tons, War Relocation Authority field officers tried to reach as many 
people as possible with factual information about the agency’s aims 
ind procedures, the status and experiences of the evacuated people 
| Suce evacuation, and especially the combat record of Japanese 
.} American soldiers. Pamphlets and bulletins, setting forth such in- 
| formation, were made available to groups and individuals upon 
“| tequest; explanatory talks were given before dozens of local forums 

und organizational meetings; motion pictures, dealing with the reloca- 
tlon program, and the Japanese American soldier, were shown; 
| Pfogress reports and other types of information were released to the 
press, 
“| In this effort, information about American servicemen of Japanese 
descent proved particularly effective. The almost unparalleled com- 
| bat record of the all-Nisei One-hundredth Infantry Battalion and 
‘| four Hundred Forty-second Regimental Combat Team, the long list 
"| of Nisei casualties, and the impressive array of their battle decorations 
“"| brought home more forcibly than anything else the fact that Japanese 
| Americans are capable of the highest kind of loyalty to the United 
States and that the families in relocation centers have sacrificed 
equally with other American families in the winning of the war. 
When the pattern of terrorism in California became plainly ap- 
parent toward the end of March, a definite system of reporting inci- 
"| dents to the State and local law enforcement officials and to the press, 
"| both locally and nationally, was instituted. On May 14, the Secretary 
of the Interior finally issued a strongly worded public statement 
condemning the terroristic elements and calling for more vigorous 
ocal law enforcement. Approximately 2 weeks later the Secretary 
took occasion at a press conference to denounce a California justice 
of the peace who had suspended sentence upon a man convicted of 
shooting into the home of a returned evacuee. By these means, the 
public both on the West coast and throughout the Nation was made 
gradually aware of the insidious manifestations of racial prejudice in 
California and of the less violent forms of opposition both there and 
in the Northwestern States. Before the end of June scores of news- 
Papers in all sections of the country had brought the issue of West 
Coast terrorism sharply into focus and had aroused a widespread 


demand that the returning evacuees be accorded fair and decent 
treatment. 


As the period ended, there were encouraging signs that this height- 
ened public awareness of the issue was having a salutary effect. The 
tone adopted by many of the opposition groups was becoming pro- 
gressively milder and more defensive, while several organizations of 
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of terrorism dwindled sharply, both in frequency and vireo 
almost immediately after the Secretary's two public statemet: | 
fact, there was no incident of major importance between th » + 
tary’s second statement and the end of the fiscal year. 


Financial Assistance for Resetilers 


On the day after announcement of revocation the War Rel«s : 
Authority sent to all evacuees, both in and out of centers, acr: 
hensive statement on the types of assistance that would be aya.» 
thereafter for relocating families and individuals. Travel 2: 
and transportation of personal propertics, which had previews te 
extended only on a showing of need, were made available gov 
to all persons leaving the centers for relocation. Such  assistane 1. 
also extended to those who had previously relocated outside th W~ 
coast area and who now wished to go back to their States of f7~ 
residence. Additional grants, to cover the cost of subsistence #.: 
traveling as well as expenses during the transition penod is 
ately after arrival at destination, were continued for Jhose me". 
in actual need of such supplemental help. 

At each center, however, there was a group of people wher - 
assistance over and above these types of aid in order to becom: s+ 
factorily restablished in private life. This group includ "+> 
whose family resources had been seriously depleted as a pr! 
evacuation, unattached individuals who were incapable of ors: 
self-support, and families without any prospect of adequate a's. 
tinuing income. Early in the relocation prograin, the War Kes’ 
Authority completed an ayreement with the Social Security Bar’ 
cooperation on a program of financial assistance specifically des - 
to meet the needs of such people as well as those resettlers whe 2 = 
be faced with a sudden, unpredictable, short-range nerd fer + > 
This program, actually administered by State and Jocal pubir § 
fare agencies, was financed by funds made available to the \*4 
Security Board by the War Relocation Authority. 

Before revocation of exclusion, there were comparatively [4 5. 
cants for assistance under this program among the relorau% > 
As the more able-bodied, primary wage-earners left the 08°" > 
increasing numbers during 1943 and 1944, however, the =7*° 
“dependency” cases loomed steadily larger in the residual pers? -* 
Accordingly, when the ban was lifted and plans for cles °° 
were announced, the War Relocation Authority began alm! 
diately to ecHieity and broaden the arrangements which bat 
viously been made for handling dependency cases. Nnce &* 
the dependent evacuces could qualify for continuing public ain 
only in their States of former residence, first attention was ©" 
working out a satisfactory referral procedure with State ant; 
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welfare agencies of the former evacuated area. At the centers staffs 
of trained welfare workers were geared up to the job of interviewing 
all families and individuals who had special problems of support, 
analysing their needs, and advising them of the types of assistance 
for which they might be eligible. Case summaries prepared at the 
centers were transmitted through the War Relocation Authority field 
offices to the State and ultimately the local welfare agencies. 

Although the procedure for handling dependency cases was some- 
what slow and cumbersome at first, it was streamlined and speeded 
up considerably throughout the spring. By the end of June, most of 
the delays had been eliminated, and the War Relocation Authority 
was able to plan for the final closing of the centers with full 
assurance that no genuinely needy person would be left without 
adequate means of support. 


Employment and Housing 


Because of the widespread need for workers of nearly all types, 
relocating evacuees experienced comparatively little difficulty during 
the year in finding job opportunities consistent with their individual 
qualifications. The problem lay, rather, in finding enough evacuees 
to fill the jobs which were available. 

On the West coast, however, the resettlers enjoyed somewhat less 
freedom of job selection than in other sections of the country. Gov- 
ernmental regulations continued to debar the evacuees from employ- 
ment in coastal fishing or waterfront work, while one of the more 
important labor organizations of the region—the International Team- 
sters Union—adopted a policy of categorically excluding from mem- 
bership all persons of Japanese descent except honorably discharged 
veterans. In a few cases individual labor union members resisted 
working on the same jobs or in the same shops with the returnees 
and even threatened to strike if the Japanese Americans were hired. 

The most noteworthy case of this kind occurred in May at Stock- 
ton, Calif., where some members of the International Lorngshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union attempted to foment a strike in protest 
against the employment of three returned evacuees. This action 
was promptly repudiated as contrary to the union’s policy both by 
the international president and by the head of the San Francisco 
local which had jurisdiction over the Stockton unit. The protesting 
members were swiftly suspended from membership and were told 
that the union would tolerate no racial discrimination. A strike was 
effectively averted and the evacuees continued on the job. 

Housing was a problem for resettlers in practically all of the 
Nation’s largest cities and was particularly acute in the metropolitan 
centers along the Pacific coast. Shortly after the opening of the West 
coast field offices, intensive efforts were made to encourage the estab- 
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lishment of evacuee hostels in that region similar to those which had 
previously been operating in otber sections of the country. These 
hostels, usually operated by church groups or other organizations 
interested in assisting Japanese American relocation, were designed 
to provide temporary accommodations for resettlers until a more per- 
manent type of housing could be located. Before the fiscal year 
ended, about a dozen had been set up in principal West coast cities. 
The War Relocation Authority actively assisted in their establish- 
ment by making surplus relocation center equipment—such as bed- 
ding, cooking utensils, and the like—available to the sponsors on a 
loan basis. 
_ Both on the West coast and elsewhere the Authority assigned staff 
members at its principal field offices to work full time in helping 
' resettlers to locate housing accommodations and marshalled every 
available resource to overcome this particular problem. By the end 
of June substantial progress had been made toward the ultimate goal 
of assuring at least temporary accommodations for every individual 
and every family group leaving the relocation centers. 


CENTER MANAGEMENT 


The job of operating emergency-built cities for displaced persons of 
Japanese descent has never been more than a temporary expedient in 
the War Relocation Authority program. From the time when the 
long-range policies of the agency were first formulated in the summer 
of 1942, the Authority has always looked forward to the day when 
the evacuation orders would be rescinded and the shelter of the 
centers would no longer be required. The War Department’s an- 
nouncement of December 17, restoring freedom of movement 
throughout the United States to the great majority of the evacuees, 
eliminated in one stroke the center’s chief reason for continued 
existence. 

- The revocation order did not, however, automatically transport the 
thousands of center residents to their chosen destinations, and it did 
not solve overnight all the manifold problems involved in dissolving 
these complex wartime communities. In order to prevent a chaotic 


mass movement and allow for individualized relocation planning and. 


assistance, a spaced-out program of center closing was obviously 
essential. After careful consideration of factors such as transporta- 
tion, available housing, and employment opportunities, the Authonty 
decided that no center could be closed on a sound basis in less than 6 
months but that all (except Tule Lake) should be closed within a year. 

Because of the greatly increased emphasis on relocation prepara- 
tions and the need to keep center management problems at a mini- 
mum, a policy was adopted immediately after revocation governing 
visits that might be made back to the cénters by previously relocated 
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evacuees. At first, such visits were permitted only for purposes of 
completing family relocation plans or for emergency purposes and 
only with the advance approval of the appropriate War Relocation 
Authority field office. Later the advance approval requirement was 
eliminated, and each relocated evacuee was permitted a maximum of 
30 days for visiting at the centers without regard to the purpose of 
the visit. 

By the end of June all phases of center operations were well ad- 
vanced toward final liquidation. Although there were still about 
44,000 people to relocate and large amounts of Government property 
which eventually would have to be inventoried and processed through 
surplus property channels, the War Relocation Authority had every 
reason to believe that all centers could be closed by December and 
was contemplating the definite possibility of closing some at an even 
earlier date. | 
Construction and Maintenance 


Revocation of the exclusion order brought immediate reduction 
of the construction and maintenance operations to a minimum, in 
all centers except Tule Lake, where it was necessary to complete a 
considerable program of buildings already under construction or 
planned. Likewise maintenance was pared down to the minimum 
consistent with efficient operation. By the use of lumber and other 
materials released through cancellation of many center construction 
projects, sufficient stock was available for all construction and mainte- 
nance, and the building of boxes and crates for the freight of re- 
locating evacuees, without ordering new stocks. This was made 
more effective by the interchange of materials between the different 
centers. 

Agriculture 


During the first half of the fiscal year the agricultural program was 
in full operation, in accordance with the policy of producing as much 
of the food needed for the evacuees as possible. But with announce- 
ment of the closing date for the eight relocation centers an almost 
complete reversal was made. No crops were planted in the spring 
of 1945 with the exception of Poston and Gila, where vegetables 
could mature and be harvested by June 30. No additional beef 
cattle or poultry were purchased and the hog breeding program was 
discontinued. A program for the orderly fattening and slaughtering 
of the livestock on hand was put into effect. By the close of the 
fiscal year most of the livestock at the centers had been consumed. 


Community Government 


Sponsored by the Community Councils of seven centers, an all- 
center evacuee conference was held in Salt Lake City in February. 
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Approximately 30 delegates met for a week, discussing problems 
affecting the evacuees as a result of the opening of the West coast 
and announcement of center closure. The delegates prepared and 
approved a letter to the Director of the Authority requesting recon- 
sideration of center closing and submitted a list of recommendations 
to facilitate resettlement and rehabilitation of those relocating. 
Although the Authority did not modify its policy on center closing, 
it gave careful consideration to the other recommendations of the 
conferees and instituted a number of procedural changes along the 
lines recommended. 

Felonies, misdemeanors, and violations of administrative regula- 
tions decreased in all centers, and the general crime rate was small, 
compared with national rates. 


Evacuee-operated business enterprises in the centers generally were 
in excellent financial condition at the close of the fiscal year, with 
assets on May 31, listed at $1,237,369, or 16 percent lower than 
1 year previously. Inventories were reduced during the fiscal year 
from $872,000 to $429,000 and the cash balance increased from 
$441,000 to $666,000. 

. Education 


With the end of a vigorous 3-year school program in the centers 
set to coincide approximately with the close of the fiscal year con- 
siderable readjusting was necessary. School enrollment on the ele- 
mentary, secondary and nursery school levels showed a drop of 2,780 
during the year. The elementary and secondary enrollment at the 
beginning of the year was 18,772, and at the end of the vear 16,399. 
The nursery school enrollment dropped from 1,928 to 1,521. A 
major part of these declines was the result of relocation. The records 
of pupils were checked to insure that all outstanding requirements 
would be met. 

Medical Care 


During the year there was a marked decrease in the activities of 
the maternity service as compared with that of the previous year, 
accounted for largely by the departure of a great many young married 
people. Total births were 1,745; deaths 541. 

When the exclusion order was lifted, there were 700 patients under 
War Relocation Authority’s general custodianship in West coast 
hospitals, including approximately 250 tuberculosis patients hospital- 
ized there prior to evacuation; 108 mental cases transferred to insti- 
tutions in their States of legal residence, following commitments 
from centers, and the remainder, chiefly mental patients hospitalized 
over a long period. Arrangements were made as of June 30, 1945, 
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for discontinuance of financial responsibility for hospitalization for _ 
343 patients at approximately $900 per day. 

A January survey showed there were 190 tuberculous patients in 
the various center hospitals who would need long-time sanatorium 
care, and a gradual transfer of these patients to the west coast was 
begun in the spring. At the same time individual interviews were 
held with over 200 tuberculous patients in west coast hospitals and 
reports of these interviews were sent to the appropriate centers in 
order to further relocation by correlating the plans of the patients 
with those of their immediate family members. 


Fire Protection 


With millions of dollars of value and thousands of buildings under 
their guardianship, fire protection crews at the centers established an 
enviable record of only 245 fires during the year, with a total loss in 
buildings and contents of $37,652, of which $25,310 was Government 
property and $12,342 private property. Granada center recorded 
only 10 fires; Poston with the greatest number had 48. Manzanar 
accounted for $19,264 of the total loss of which $19,051 resulted from 
the burning of three Government warehouses. The smallest loss at 
any center was $170 at Central Utah. : 


ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT 


Administrative aspects of center closures involved huge physical 
assets which must be accounted for and disposed of in an orderly 
manner. Teams composed of accountants and property experts were 
sent into the centers where all property records were being put in 
order, as the fiscal year closed. Surplus properties were listed and a 
conservation program was adopted which entailed an exchange of 
materials and supplies between centers. Under this procedure things 
needed in each center were listed, and where these needs could be filled 
from the surplusses of other centers, transfers were effected. 

Procedures for mess operations were overhauled and a policy 
adopted that would require the closing down of a block mess hall when 
the population in a block dropped to 125 residents. “This resulted in 
a considerable saving of manpower and supplies, as many blocks 
throughout the various centers fell within the scope of the closing 
order. Asa further conservation measure, food stocks which had been 
carried on the basis of a 60 to 90 day supply, were reduced so that 
quantities on hand were sufficient for only 20 to 30 days. 

A procedure was also developed for the final disposition of all War 
Relocation Authority records, and the schedule which was recom- 
mended to the National Archives and the Congress was given the 
stamp of approval, and put into effect. 
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Among other problems which the War Relocation Authority faced 
during its liquidation period was the question of what would happen 
to its hundreds of civil service employees. In an effort to find an 
answer, & personnel survey was conducted in the spring of 1945 to 
determine possible placement of staff members with other Govern- 
ment agencies. On July 1, 1944, there were 2,284 employees, 2,015 
of whom were stationed in the field, while 269 staffed the Washington 
offices. On June 30, 1945, the total employment was 2,436, an in- 
crease Of 152, as the relocation program was being developed into its 
final phases. Most of this increase was in the field, where the total 
reached 2,154, with 282 in the Washington office. 


LEGAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Litigation of vital concern to the evacuees, both in and out of the 
centers, was spread on the records during the year. 

On December 18, the United States Supreme Court handed down 
decisions in the Fred Korematsu and Mitsuye Endo cases. In the 
former, the lezality of the evacuation orders was sustained. In the lat- 
ter the court held that the War Relocation Authority had no authority 
to detain and control the movements of citizens who were concededly 
loyal to the United States. Although the War Relocation Authority in 
anticipation of War and Justice Department assumption of responsi- 
bility for security measures, had been shaping its policies toward 
elimination of its leave clearance requirements in any event, the 
Endo decision made it unmistakably clear that detention of citizens 
solely on the grounds of race or ancestry could not be sustained before 
the courts. 

Land laws aimed at alien Japanese began to crop up in various 
States. The Oregon Legislature adopted a law making the possession 
or ownership of land by Japanese and other aliens ineligible for 
citizenship a criminal offense, and amending the rules of evidence for 
the trial of cases arising under the State alien land law. A proposed 
Colorado constitutional amendment to authorize restrictions on 
ownership of land by aliens failed in a referendum in November. In 
California, a referendum petition for an amendment to the State 
alien land law to extend it to ‘dual’ citizens as well as aliens ineligible 
for citizenship and to the ownership of watercraft as well as land 
failed for lack of a sufficient number of signatures.. This same amend- 
ment. was introduced in the State legislature at its session which 
closed in June, but failed to pass. Law enforcement officials in 
California instituted 28 civil suits to forfeit to the State land alleged 
to be held by Japanese aliens and the State of Washington instituted 
13 similar civil suits. 
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As it hecame increasingly apparent that the West coast exclusion 
would eventually be rescinded and War Relocation Authority leave 
regulations simultaneously abolished, plans were developed for setting 
up relocation machinery at the Tule Lake Segregation Center. Under 
regulations of the Western Defense Command, it was anticipated 
that quite a large number of these evacuees would be eligible for 
resettlement on the west coast as well as elsewhere in the United 
States. | 

A policy was adopted for Tule Lake similar to that in effect for 
other centers and by the time the ban was lifted on January 2, the 
administration was ready. Prior to this time there had been only 
slight interest in relocation, but in January inquiries began to trickle 
into the newly established relocation office in the center. The first 
person to relocate from Tule Lake since it had been designated as a 
segregation center was a young man who departed for Minneapolis 
late in the month. : 

In the period between that time and the close of the fiscal year, 
140 persons relocated directly from Tule Lake to outside communities. 
In addition, approximately 400 residents of Tule Lake who were out 
on seasonal leave effected permanent departures during this period, 
or were institutionalized outside, so that a total of more than 500 
actually relocated between January 2 and June 30. The population 
remaining as the fiscal year closed was 17,454. 

The fiscal year at Tule Lake got away to a rather turbulent start, 
with the murder on July 2 of the evacuee manager of the Business 
Enterprises. This was apparently the culmination of a feud between 
those evacuees who were willing to cooperate with the administration 
and those who were not. As a result of the stabbing, the board of 
directors and all key evacuee personnel of the cooperative resigned. 
Before the end of July the entire evacuee police force also had resigned, 
as the investigation into the murder became more intense. The 
murder was never solved, and the police department was reorganized 
as the Colonial Peace, to carry on. A reorganization of the Co- 
Operative was also effected, and by the end of July the Business 
Enterprises were again functioning satisfactorily. 

Twenty-seven Nisei were arrested in July, charged with failure to 
teport for preinduction physical examinations, but at their trial at 
Eureka, Calif., the charges were dismissed when the court held that 
Selective Service did not apply to residents of Tule Lake, since it was 
asegregation center. Also in this month 16 men held in the Stockade, 
where the more belligerent were confined, went on a hunger strike 
which lasted 10 days. : 
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There followed a period of agitation for ‘‘resegregation’”’ by the pro- 
Japancse group, which began to promote Japanese culture through 
three societies, Sokuji Kikoku Hoshi Dan, for older men; Hokoku 
Seinen Dan, for younger men and Hokoku Joshi Dan for women. 
These societies sponsored early morning marching formations by their 
members and engaged in other pro-Japanese rituals intended to 
develop more strongly the Japanese pattern of living. These practices 
subsided, however, and much of the resegregation agitation also, with 
removal of 56 of the leaders to the internment camp at Crystal City, 
Tex. | 

In December the Department of Justice completed hearings on 
another 56 men who had asked expatriation, and these, together with 
14 aliens, were transferred to the interment camp at Santa Fe, N. 
Mex. They left Tule Lake on December 28, 10 days after announce- 
ment of the lifting of the West coast ban. This announcement and 
the accompanying announcement of the liquidation of the other 
centers had a dampening effect on any demonstration by the popula- 
tion. In all, 1,416 persons were removed by the Justice Department 
from the Tule Lake center to interment camps during the fiscal year. 


EMERGENCY REFUGEE SHELTER 


On June 30 the Emergency Refugee Shelter at Fort Ontario, Oswego, 
N. Y., completed its first fiscal year under the administration of the War 
Relocation Authority, which was first designated for this responsibility 
on June 9, 1944. 

While plans were being made to receive the European refugees as 
the 1944 fiscal year closed, the War Relocation Authority did not 
actually assume custody of the Fort Ontario grounds until July 30. 
Six days later, on August 5, the refugees arrived at the Shelter where 
housing had been prepared for them on the old fort grounds. 

In the group were 982 persons ranging in age from infants to octoge- 
narians, representing 18 nationalities. The largest national groups 
were 367 from Yugoslavia; 244 from Austria; 149 from Poland; 94 
from Germany and 41 from Czechoslovakia. Others were from 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Danzig, France, Greece, Holland, Hungary, Libya, 
Rumania, Russia, Spain, and Turkey. 

With so many nationalities represented the Administration was 
faced with complex problems caused by language, geographic and 
cultural differences. However, a plan of community organization 
was set up similar to that which had been operating in the relocation 
centers, with the exception of schools. Arrangements were completed 
on September 1, with school authorities in the adjacent town of 
Oswego, whereby the children of the refugees would be accepted on 
the same basis as American children. With the opening of classes, 
189 of these children were enrolled. 
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Although the refugees were brought into the United States outside 
immigration quotas and were required to sign an agreement which 
stated that they understood they were to return to their homes after 
the war, it soon became apparent that the majority had no desire to 
return, that many had close relatives in the United States, and that 
most sections of liberated Europe were in no position to receive them. 
The most feasible alternative was to develop procedures under which 
those who desired to remain in America could be admitted under 
quotas which had not been filled since the start of the war. 
Early in the spring the War Relocation Authority began exploring the 
possibility of such a program, with the Departments of State and 
Justice, but no definite conclusions were reached by the end of the 
fiscal year. Meanwhile, members of the subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization conducted hearings at 
the Shelter on June 25-27, inclusive, to determine the possibility and 
advisability of extending immigration status to the Shelter residents. 
As the year closed, this subcommittee had not yet announced its 
findings. | 

During the year there were 14 permanent departures from the 
Shelter. One person left on February 28 for the Union of South Africa, 
and 13 others returned to Europe on the Gripsholm on May 30. There 
were 10 deaths and 11 births during the year, leaving a net population 
of 969 as of June 30. 

On June 6, the over-all responsibility for the Shelter program was 
transferred by order of the President from the War Refugee Board to 
the Department of the Interior. 


CONCLUSION 


As the War Relocation Authority approached the end of its unique 
experience in caring for a displaced racial segment of the American 
population, it becomes somewhat easier to evaluate that experience in 
proper perspective and to derive from it certain basic recommenda- 
tions for the future. 

First, the War Relocation Authority earnestly hopes that the United 
States will never again be faced with a similar problem. 

Second, the Authority recommends strongly against putting dis- 
placed people in camps except for limited periods and under emergency 
conditions, such as natural catastrophe, where there is no feasible 
alternative. 

Third, this agency has learned the grave dangers that lie in general- 
izing about a whole group of people and restricting their movements 
on the basis of such generalization. It believes deeply that no resident 
of this country should be detained or moved against his will merely 
because he is a member of some group. All actions of this kind should 
be based on painstaking examination of the person’s individual record. 
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Fourth, the War Relocation Authority is under no illusions that it 
has completely solved all problems of the evacuated people of Japanese 
descent. After the last War Relocation Authority field office.is closed, 
there will still be a tremendous job for American democracy in helping 
these people to become satisfactorily readjusted and in safeguarding 
their rights against the poison of racial discrimination. But this isa 
job which can be done most effectively by private organizations and 
individuals working close to the problem in the scores of communities 
where the resettling evacuees have made their homes. For more than 
2 years the Authority has been encouraging such groups to assume an 
increasing measure of responsibility for evacuee adjustment and for 
protection of evacuee rights. It now looks forward to the termination 
of its own official life with full confidence that the work of fitting the 
evacuated people back into the main stream of our natural life will be 
carried forward with energy and zeal. 
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Board on Geographical Names 
MEREDITH F. BURRILL, Director 
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[" the latter part of the fiscal year 1943 the present Division of 
Geography which, together with the interdepartmental Advisory 
Committee constitutes the Board on Geographical Names, was greatly 
expanded to enable it to formulate quickly policies with regard to 


geographic nomenclature in areas of actual or poteutial military © 


Operations, and to provide on short notice great quantities of correct 
geographical names in war theaters. In performing this work the 
Division has acquired the know-how for dealing with nomenclature 
problems and has developed techniques for rapidly processing large 
numbers of names in a given area. This has enabled the Division to 
edit maps and manuscripts and to check lists involving hundreds of 
names in a relatively short time. These nomenclature policies going 
beyond the well-known names that appear on all small scale maps, 
these techniques for handling large numbers of names, and the acquisi- 
tion of general experience with geographical names are important 
facilities which the Division of Geography is in a position to place at 
the disposal of the agencies concerned. 

Great strides in the formulation of policy have been made following 
clarification of the working relations of the Division of Geography and 
the interdepartmental Advisory Committee by Departmental Order 
No. 2002 dated October 26, 1944, and published in the Federal Register 
for November 1, 1944. The Federal agencies and private geographical 
societies represented on the Advisory Committee on June 30, 1945, 
were as follows: Government Printing Office, Library of Congress, 
State Department, Office of the Chief of Engineers, Military Intelli- 
gence Service, Post Office Department, Office of Naval Intelligence, 
Hydrographic Office, Forest Service, Bureau of the Census, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Geological Survey, National Archives, American 
Geographical Society of New York, the Geographic Society of Chicago, 
Geographical Society of Philadelphia, and the National Geographic 
Society. | | 

The need for readily available source materials to accomplish the 
work for the armed forces required the acquisition of a map collection 
of approximately 100,000 maps and a library of 12,000 volumes pro- 
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viding material applicable to the name problem. This is one of the 
largest general map collections in the United States and it is the only 
library of any size specializing in place-name materials. 

In the course of war work the master card file with the cooperation 
of the armed services has been built up from 18,745 names to 990,390 
names. This file is a facility which is believed to have no counter- 
part anywhere. In addition to the 33,273 names on which decisions 
have been rendered, more than three-fourths of the others have been 
processed according to standard directions, with extensive cross-refer- 
encing of variant names. In addition to the master card file a Mon- 
golian word file of 30,000 cards has been compiled to decipher Mongo- 
lian names which consist almost entirely of descriptive terms. At the 
present time there is no comparable English-Mongolian dictionary in 
existence. 

The replacement value of the card files, the name decisions, the map 
_ collection, and the library of the Division of Geography i is estimated 
conservatively at $850,000. 

The value of the services of the Division of Geography to agencies 
concerned with place names is commensurate with the extent to which 
they use it and the completeness with which they rely upon it. Full 
value and complete consistency with regard to name usage can be 
gained only by a centralization of work on geographic nomenclature. 

With the aid of the name file now at hand the Division of Geog- 
raphy is prepared to handle with a minimum of additional research 
* all normal peacetime requests of Government agencies for names in 
the theaters of World War II and most such requests for foreign names 
in other parts of the world. 

With the close of hostilities it is planned to apply the techniques, 
facilities, and experience developed during the war to the backlog of 
approximately 4,500 domestic name problems which have accumulated 
while high priority war work postponed their solution. It is further 
planned to anticipate name problems in areas where large domestic 
mapping programs are going to be conducted by compiling state or 
territorial gazetteers for which each name will be processed. Eventu- 
ally the entire Nation and each of the territories will be covered by 
such a gazetteer which should reduce to a minimum name problems 
arising from future mapping programs on a scale of 1:62,500 or smaller. 


Office of the Solicitor 


FOWLER HARPER, Solicitor 
DeKe 


REAMLINING of review and advisory procedures enabled the 

Solicitor’s Office, during the past fiscal year, to devote a major part 
of its efforts to the legal implementation of departmental programs for 
peacetime reconversion, while continuing to carry its regular load of 
normal departmental legal work and the extra load imposed by depart- 
mental war activities in fuel, mineral, territorial, and various other 
fields. Legal programs have been formulated for the broader use of 
the public domain; the extension and improvement of the Federal 
range for grazing purposes; the resumption of operations on a peace- 
time schedule of the vast recreational, scenic and historical facilities of 
the National Park System and the accommodation of the millions of ex- 
pected visitors who have been unable to avail themselves of these facili- 
ties in recent years because of wartime restrictions to travel; the explo- 
ration for and the development of the mineral resources of the,country; 
the completion of the vast reclamation projects interrupted by the 
war; the social and economic development of the territorial and island 
possessions; the programs for land utilization in aid of the sound re- 
habilitation of thousands of returning veterans; the development of 
public power; the disposal of surplus property; and many others em- 
bodied in pending or proposed legislation. 

Most of the programs for reconversion have been conceived in legis- 
lation presented to the Congress and nearly all are related more or less 
intimately to activities of the Department. The future of the light 
metals industry—aluminum and magnesium—was the subject of 
extensive hearings before a committee of the Senate, at which the 
Nation’s leading industrial and governmental authorities, including 
Secretary -Ickes, and the heads of several affected departmental 
agencies, testified. The future of this industry is closely interwoven 
with the Department’s interests, especially in the programs of the 
Geological Survey, the Bureau of Mines, and the several Federal power 
agencies, and the questions of law involved are manifold. 

The pattern for the future is clearly reflected in legislation proposed 
aid sponsored by the Nation’s industrial, scientific and military 
leaders, including proposals for the resurvey of the Nation’s mineral 
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reserves as the basis of future control and beneficial use; for the crea- 
tion of a minerals stock pile for industrial and military requirements; 
for scientific research and development; for the release to industry 
generally of scientific knowledge acquired in this war from allied and 
enemy sources; and for the control of patents developed in whole or 
in part with Federal funds. 

Proposals for postwar scientific research and devclopment which 
have been presented to the Congress have raised questions of law 
demanding the most careful consideration, since hardly a bill has 
been introduced which would not duplicate, supersede, or at least 
curtail existing activities in this field now authorized to be conducted 
by Bureaus of the Department. The proposals for the stock piling 
of strategic materials were and will continue to be major legal and 
legislative problems of Department-wide concern. 

The equitable control of patents developed with the aid of Federal 
funds and the prevention of the monopolistic exploitation of such 
patents, is the subject of much concern to both industry and the 


Congress. The Mines Division of the Solicitor’s Office has been 


engaged in drafting regulations with respect to the granting of 
licenses and the protection of the Government’s interests in depart- 
mental patents. Many of these patents, including a recent applica- 
tion for one covering a device to locate ores required in the develop- 
ment and control of atomic energy, are of great importance in the 
future economy of the Nation. 

The bills to create regional authorities affect virtually every activity 
of the Department, and if enacted doubtless would incorporate many 
of the functions now performed by several departmental agencies— 
those of the Bureau of Reclamation would be particularly affected as 
would also those of the Bureau of Mines, the Geological Survey, the 
National Park Service, the Grazing Service, the General Land Office, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, the power projects and other conserva- 
tion activities. The preparation of reports for congressional com- 
mittees considering these measures, the marshalling of facts upon 
which the Secretary and the heads of the various bureaus could base 
their testimony before those committees and the questions of law 
involved required months of legal research, preparation and analysis 
on the part not only of the Legislative Division of the Solicitor’s 
Office but, also, of the lawyers of the bureaus involved. 

As the plans develop for the future the vast amount of legal work 
which is inevitably bound up in the evolution of the reconversion 
programs becomes discernible. While the Legislative Division of the 
Solicitor’s Office has been the clearing house for proposals originating 
in the Congress, or proposed for enactment by the Department, the 
entire legal staff of the Department necessarily has participated to 
the extent that plans affected a particular agency and its normal, 
peacetime functions. 
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SOLID FUELS ADMINISTRATION FOR WAR 


The Legal Division of the Solid Fuels Administration for War 
drafted regulations and orders embodying the Administration’s pro- 
gram for the distribution of limited supplies of bituminous coal, anthra- 
cite and other solid fuels. It prepared interpretations of provisions of 
the regulations and drafted exceptions and directions necessitated by 
constantly changing conditions in solid fuels’ production and con- 
sumption. It continued to supervise the organization and functioning 
of industry advisory groups, and also handled all legal problems in 
connection with compliance proceedings brought to enforce regula- 
tions, and cooperated with the Department of Justice in criminal prose- 
cutions. Following liquidation of the Coal Mines Administration in 
September 1944, and the transfer of the functions of that agency to 
the Solid Fuels Administration for War, the Division drafted the 
documents incident to the seizure and possession of struck coal mines 
by the Secretary under various Executive orders. 


WAR RELOCATION AUTHORITY 


On December 18, 1944, the United States Supreme Court announced 
two decisions of major significance to the program of the War Reloca- 
tion Authority. They were Korematsu v. United States, 323 United 
States 214 (October 1944), in which the court upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the original Army orders excluding all persons of Japanese 
ancestry from west coast military areas, and Ex parte Mitsuye Endo, 
323 United States 283 (October, 1944), in which the court held invalid 
the detention of an American citizen of Japanese ancestry conceded 
to be loyal to the United States. These decisions preceded by 1 day 
a revocation of the Army’s mass exclusion orders and the institution 
by the Army of a plan for excluding individually from west coast 
military areas persons regarded as dangerous to the national security. 
Following these developments, the Solicitor’s Office participated in 
the development and institution of a program designed to effect an 
orderly return of all eligible relocation center residents to normal 
communities and the prompt liquidation of the relocation centers, 
including the handling of legal problems relating to relocation center 
management, evacuee property management and disposal, and the 
rehabilitation of relocated evacuees. 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE 


The Law Division of the General Land Office handled more than 
35,000 matters during. the fiscal year, including assistance to the 
Department of Justice in the preparation of litigation; the rendering 
of legal opinions on a variety of subjects; claims relating to the public 
domain; the preparation of proposed legislation and reports on pend- 
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The Legal Division of the Solid Fuels Administration for War 
drafted regulations and orders embodying the Administration’s pro- 
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cite and other solid fuels. It prepared interpretations of provisions of 
the regulations and drafted exceptions and directions necessitated by 
constantly changing conditions in solid fuels’ production and con- 
sumption. It continued to supervise the organization and functioning 
of industry advisory groups, and also handled all legal problems in 
connection with compliance proceedings brought to enforce regula- 
tions, and cooperated with the Department of Justice in criminal prose- 
cutions. Following liquidation of the Coal Mines Administration in 
September 1944, and the transfer of the functions of that agency to 
the Solid Fuels Administration for War, the Division drafted the 
documents incident to the seizure and possession of struck coal mines 
by the Secretary under various Executive orders. 


WAR RELOCATION AUTHORITY 


On December 18, 1944, the United States Supreme Court announced 
two decisions of major significance to the program of the War Reloca- 
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States 214 (October 1944), in which the court upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the original Army orders excluding all persons of Japanese 
ancestry from west coast military areas, and Ez parte Atitsuye Endo, 
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to be loyal to the United States. These decisions preceded by 1 day 
a revocation of the Army’s mass exclusion orders and the institution 
by the Army of a plan for excluding individually from west coast 
military areas persons regarded as dangerous to the national security. 
Following these developments, the Solicitor’s Office participated in 
the development and institution of a program designed to effect an 
orderly return of all eligible relocation center residents to normal 
communities and the prompt liquidation of the relocation centers, 
including the handling of legal problems relating to relocation center 
management, evacuee property management and disposal, and the 
rehabilitation of relocated evacuees. 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE 


The Law Division of the General Land Office handled more than 
35,000 matters during. the fiscal year, including assistance to the 
Department of Justice in the preparation of litigation; the rendering 
of legal opinions on a variety of subjects; claims relating to the public 
domain; the preparation of proposed legislation and reports on pend- 
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ing bills; the drafting of regulations affecting the public domaim and 
certain hearing procedures; and assistance rendered to congressional 
committees on proposed surplus property legislation and on various 
questions with respect to the administration of minerals in the public 
lands, particularly those relating to the leasing of potassium resources, 
the legality of withdrawals of public lands made by the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the purpose and effect of the potassium leasing 
regulations of January 4, 1945. 


GRAZING SERVICE 


The Office of the Chief Counsel of the Grazing Service continued 
to handle an increasing volume of work, including the interpretation 
of statutes, rules and regulations, and orders affecting the administra- 
tion of the Federal range; the preparation of contracts and cooperative 
agreements with individuals, livestock associations, State cooperative 
grazing districts, and Federal and State agencies; the drafting of 
proposed rules and regulations, instructions and forms necessary to 
administer the Taylor Grazing Act; the codifying of rules and regula- 
tions for publication in the Federal Register; and many other related 


subjects. 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


During the past year, apart from the time devoted to wartime 
activities, the attorneys of the Bureau of Reclamation, both in the 
Office of the General Counsel in Washington and in the field, have 
been engaged in the formulation of plans and the preparation and 
revision of contracts looking toward a return of the Bureau to its 
peacetime role and the early resumption of irrigation and other 
construction projects suspended during the war in accordance with 
War Production Board regulations. Part of a series of 37 basin 
reports, to be submitted to the Congress, providing postwar plans 
for the comprehensive development of the water, land, and hydro- 


electric power resources of the major basins of the West, are receiving © 


legal review as of the writing of this report. Contracts were drafted 
involving the disposal of metropolitan water district unused electric 
energy, heretofore sold to Defense Plant Corporation for use in its 
magnesium plant, to the city of Los Angeles, Southern California 
Edison Co., and the California Electric Power Co. Negotiation of 
repayment contracts with the three irrigation districts of the Colum- 
bia Basin project, Central Valley project studies, the organization 
of three Montana irrigation districts, the treaty between the United 
States and the United Mexican States relating to the utilization of 
the waters of the Colorado, Tijuana, and Rio Grande Rivers, and 
numerous other intricate legal problems involving the multiple 
purpose projects of the Bureau, demanded the attention of the Legal 
Division. Bureau attorneys conducted or participated in a variety 
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of court cases arising in connection with Federal reclamation. After 
years of litigation, the United States Supreme Court on June 11, 
1945, finally handed down an opinion in the best known and perhaps 
the most important case, Nebraska v. Wyoming and Colorado, United 
States, Intervener, defining the scope of State and Federal authority 
in interstate streams. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The Office of the Chief Counsel, Geological Survey, has furnished 
the legal implementations of the bureau’s program in the search for 
and utilization of the Nation’s mineral resources. It participated in 
the negotiation of 22 new unit agreements embracing 198,408 acres 
providing for immediate exploration and development of wildcat 
areas for oil and gas—to discover new oil reserves to replace dwindling 
known reserves. Seven communitization agreements were approved 
for the pooling or consolidation of Federal and non-Federal lands 
required under regulations of the Petroleum Administrator for War 
as a condition prerequisite to the use of material in drilling wells— 
& program designed to conserve vital materials without impeding 
maximum production. An agreement between the Navy and In- 
terior Departments was consummated with respect to the supervision 
of the lands embraced within the Naval Petroleum Reserves. 

An important victory was won in the case of United States v. Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corporation, et al., involving additional royalties claimed 
to be due the United States from the holders of Federal oil and gas 
leases in the Kettleman Hills oil and gas field, California. The 
United States District Court held that the Secretary of the Interior 
has the power, under the Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, 
to determine the value of oil, natural gas, and natural-gas gasoline, 
or any of them, which ruling, if it becomes final, will result in the 
recovery of additional royalties estimated roughly at $1,500,000. 
The Chief Counsel’s Office engaged in the defense of the case of The 
Ohio Oil Company v. United States, brought to recover oil and gas 
royalties alleged to have been wrongfully exacted by the Secretary 
of the Interior and, although this suit involves only $10,000, the 
decision will affect other royalties paid to the United States amount- 
ing approximately to $250,000. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


The Office of the Chief Counsel, National Park Service, during the 
fiscal year handled a large volume of matters involving jurisdiction 
With respect to hunting, disposal and control of wildlife, and the 
regulatory powers of the Federal Government over mineral locations 
and non-Federal lands, in areas administered by the National Park 
Service, questions with respect to the use of park roads, Federal and 
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State jurisdiction over parkway crossings, and the Service’s authority 
as to public water reserves and power licenses in national park and 
monument areas. There were also many legal matters inherent in 
Service administration, such as water rights, land acquisition, war- 
time use of areas, drafting and reviewing permits and contracts, 
preparation of legislation, and assistance rendered the Department 
of Justice in the Jackson Hole National Monument case of Wyoming 
v. Franke, in which the authority of the Federal Government in 
establishing the Jackson Hole Monument was upheld by the court 
in a decision of February 10, 1945. The office had the responsibility 
for the preparation of the National Park Service law book supplement, 
as well as the compilation of proclamations, and orders relating to 
areas in the national park system. The Service’s postwar programs 
of major importance in planning, construction and land acquisition, 
also required constant legal consideration and counsel. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Participation by the Fish and Wildlife Service, in international 
_ fisheries problems became intensified during the year and brought out 
many questions for consideration by the chief counsel, both in fre- 
quent interdepartmental discussions and in the drafting of proposed 
agreements and legislation. At the same time, studies of the effects 
on the development and conservation of the wildlife and fishery 
resources of the numerous proposed irrigation and flood-control 
projects raised a variety of legal and legislative questions. Proposed 
legislation relating to the control of pollution and to other specific 
phases of wildlife conservation affecting long-time programs required 
the preparation of numerous reports. Of interest were the problems 
involved in negotiating for the transfer to the government of state 
lands lying in the Everglades section of the State of Florida. In 
anticipation of intensified hunting during the 1945-46 season, certain 
provisions of the migratory waterfowl regulations were revised with 
a view to offsetting any marked decrease in the waterfowl population. 


DIVISION OF TERRITORIES 


Implementing the departmental program of increased home rule 
in the territories, the Office of the Chief Counsel, Division of Tern- 
tories, in cooperation with the Solicitor’s Office, drafted a series of 
bills for introduction in the Congress and in the territorial legislature. 
Among the bills so drafted and enacted during the past fiscal year 
were bills outlawing racial discrimination in Alaska, and providing 
for a referendum on Alaskan statehood. Conferences with territorial 
officials and with the War Department culminated in military and 
presidential proclamations terminating martial rule in Hawaii. 
The legal staff of the Division of Territories assisted the Department 
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of Justice in several important cases involving the interests of the 
Department and the local governments; numerous legal memoranda 
and opinions with respect to controversial questions were prepared; 
Executive orders authorizing a variety of activities; and much time 
was devoted in acting as liaison between the territories and other 
departments of the Federal Government. The counsel-at-large for 
Alaska continued to represent the Solicitor and to protect the interests 
of the Federal Government in the resources of the Territory, handling 
a most diversified variety of problems affecting property and individ- 


ual rights. 
LEGISLATIVE DIVISION 


The variety and volume of matters passing through the Legislative 
Division continued to increase. Legislation introduced, including re- 
ports to committees, the Bureau of the Budget and related 
correspondence, involved 2,698 items; proposed legislation by the 
Department, 377 items; legislation proposed by other Departments, 
104 items; bills introduced of interest to the Department, 738 items; 
laws enacted affecting the Department, 101 items. In addition the 
Division covered all pertinent congressional committee hearings and 
submitted reports where necessary; prepared or reviewed statements 
to be made by officials before committees; and participated in all 
sessions of the Departmental Legislative Committee. 


PUBLIC LANDS DIVISION 


A substantial part of the work of the Public Lands Division in- 
volved questions arising in the administration of the Mineral Leasing 
Act, particularly with reference to oil and gas matters. Considerable 
time was devoted to cooperation with a committee from the oil 
industry in considering suggestions for. amendments to the act. 
The possibility of augmenting the Nation’s future oil supply from 
deposits in submerged coastal lands below low tide and the propriety of 
Federal administration of these reserves also engaged much attention. 
An original Supreme Court proceeding to determine title to the mineral 
rights in these lands is being urged as the appropriate method of 
settling this question. With the aid of the Division in preparing 
appropriate regulations and a form of cooperative agreement, an 
outstandingly important program for sustained timber yield, the 
first of its kind, was put into effect for the revested Oregon and 
California railroad lands, reconveyed Coos Bay Wagon Road lands 
and intermingled State, county, and privately owned timberlands. 
The Department’s policy of conserving isolated tracts for their 
most economic use, including possible inclusion in Federal, State, or 
local projects, was clarified and public sales of such tracts approved 
only after careful consideration. Effective progress was also made 
in an effort to eliminate foreign control of valuable public land de- 
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posits of sodium borates and various forms of potassium as minerals 
vital to our national economy. The Division actively conducted 
litigation seeking to preserve title in the United States to rich sodium 
borate lands and railroad grant lands and to sustain admunistrative 
practice under the Mineral Leasing Act. 


CONSERVATION DIVISION 


Matters of outstanding interest handled by the Conversation Divi- 
sion during the fiscal year were original opinions with respect to the 
excess-land provisions of the reclamation laws; the application of 
Canada-United States trade agreements to action proposed under 
amended salmon fishery orders; the acreage limitations on grazing 
districts under the Taylor Grazing Act; power rate schedules, interest 
requirements, repayment periods, and minimum revenue require- 
‘ments for power generated and sold from the Columbia Basin (Grand 
Coulee) power project; advice to the Governors of Puerto Rico and 
Alaska as to the extent of their authorty in certain matters; questions 
concerning the liquidation of prewar debts in Japanese currency dur- 
ing Japanese occupation of Manila; and questions of Philippine 
Constitutional law growing out of the reoccupation of the Islands by 
the American Forces. 

In addition to the usual volume of inquiries involving all phases of 
personnel and fiscal law, new questions arose with respect to the 
application of the war overtime pay statutes; the assignment of Fed- 
eral personnel for duty in foreign countries; the acceptance of foreign- 
national trainees for assignment within the Department under the 
Government’s over-all cultural-cooperation program; emergency 
employment of aliens, and the effect of the President’s order of 
June 6, 1945, transferring to the Secretary of the Interior over-all 
responsibility for the Emergency Refugee Shelter at Oswego, N. Y. 
The Division continued to render opinions on questions submitted 
from all bureaus of the Department on matters affecting delegation 
of authority, damage claims, and administrative findings on appeals 
from contracting officers’ findings of fact, as well as contract matters 
generally. Of particular interest in connection with the latter was 
the termination of a contract with private contractors for the con- 
struction of an oil refinery in foreign territory, and the negotiation 
and settlement of a claim by the Department against the operator of 
the Department’s cafeteria. 


MINES DIVISION 


The Mines Division continued to serve in the dual capacity as a 
branch of the Solicitor’s Office and as counsel for the Bureau of Mines. 
Among the important services performed has been the work involving 
patents. Some 67 new inventions have been processed for the De- 
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partment and 9 for the Synthetic Liquid Fuels Division; 35 Solicitor’s 
opinions have been written concerning the rights of inventors, and 15 
patents have been secured through the services of the Department of 
Justice, 10 of these are assigned outright to the Government. There 
are pending in the Patent Office approximately 120 patent applica- 
tions. An amendment to the departmental patent regulations and a 
new set of regulations governing the granting of licenses under patent 
rights, if adopted, will centralize the licensing system, protect the 
Department’s interests in inventions and make possible control over 
information concerning the state of the Department’s title to patents. 

The Division advised in the establishment of the synthetic liquid 
fuels program; 31 contracts were processed, 9 inventions studied and 
applications are going forward to the Patent Office. It is anticipated 
that this work will assume greater importance as the synthetic liquid 
fuels program develops. The work of explosives control increased 
materially ; 35 license revocation proceedings were prosecuted. A bill 
to continue the safety features of wartime explosives control has been 
drafted and submitted to the industry for discussion. 

During the year approximately 200 contracts were reviewed, 
drafted, redrafted or approved, including approximately 60 for ex- 
ploratory drilling, 33 for supplies, 25 for cooperative ventures, 35 for 
architects, engineers, and construction, 10 for mining operations, and 
other miscellancous matters including ‘helium: 

The Division directed a cooperative in-service training program for 
attorneys of the Interior Department and 14 cooperating agencies. 


PROPERTY ACQUISITION DIVISION 


The Property Acquisition Division participated in the preparation 
of contracts for the purchase of properties and performed the legal 
work in connection with land acquisitions required for the helium 
program, synthetic liquid fuels program, and mineral exploration 
programs of the Bureau of Mines for war and postwar use. It reviewed 
abstracts of title to more than 237 separate parcels involving over 
211,650 acres of land acquired by the Government under the Forest 
Exchange and the Taylor Grazing Act, and also approved title to 
thousands of acres of donated land accepted by the Government for 
national parks. The consolidation of Indian land holdings into usable 
economic units and the acquisition of homes for Indians also involved 
considerable detailed legal work. 


INDIAN DIVISION 


The work of the attorneys of the Indian Division of the Solicitor’s 
Office in cooperation with Bureau lawyers has been directed in great 
measure toward the fulfillment of long standing treaty and other ob- 
ligations of the Government to the Indians. A final settlement with 
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the State of Wisconsin brings to a close a 91 years’ controversy over 
the title to certain lands located within the boundaries of the Menomi- 
nee Indian Reservation and effectually restores them to the Indian 
reservation. Hearings were held in Alaska to determine native fish- 
ing and other occupancy rights which have been matters of contro- 
versy for many years. Assistance was rendered to the House Con- 
mittee on Indian Affairs in preparing an Indian claims bill which 
would attempt to settle, once and for all, any and all claims of Indians 
against the United States. The Department’s position in the pro- 
tection of Indian land titles was sustained in the case of United States 
v. Drummond, 324 U. S. 316, involving the interpretation of 
highly complicated laws pertaining to Osage Indians in Oklahoma; 
the court also ruled the United States to be a necessary party to actions 
in State courts in order that it be bound in Indian cases. The Di- 
vision also participated in the preparation and presentation of other 
important cases including Anglin & Stevenson, 145 F. (2d) 622, hold- 
ing that the Federal court could determine an award of attorney fees 
out of the restricted estate of a deceased member of the Five Civilized 
Tribes in a suit involving the quieting of title and determination of 
heirs; United States v. Board of Commissioners of Fremont County, 145 
F. (2d) 329, holding that lands purchased with funds of an Indian 
tribe, conveyed to United States in trust for the tribe, are not subject 
to State taxation; House v. United States, 144 F. (2d) 555, 65 Sup. Ct. 
270, upholding the right of the United States to maintain a suit 
for accounting of funds of a full-blood Indian of the Five Civilized 
Tribes released by the Superintendent without authority of law; 
Board of Commissioners of Osage County v. United States, 145 F. 
(2d) 1022, affirming the decision of the lower court that the act of 
June 20, 1936 (49 Stat. 1542), as amended, exempting certain Indian- 
owned lands from taxation, applied to Osage Indians, and that desig- 
nation of the homestead as provided in the act is not a condition prece- 
dent to the tax exemption granted by the act where the Indian owns 
more than 160 acres of purchased land; and County of Thurston 
Nebraska v. United States, 149 F. (2d) 485, upholding the constitu- 
tionality of the tax exemption acts of June 20, 1936 (49 Stat. 1542), 
May 19, 1937 (50 Stat. 188), as applied to lands purchased by Indians 
in the State of Nebraska. 

Legislation affecting the restricted lands of Indians of the Five 
Civilized Tribes was introduced in the present Congress looking to the 
quieting of titles affected by the decisions of the Federal courts in 
the cases of United States v. Hellard, 322 U. S. 363; Murray v. Ned, 
135 F. (2d) 407, and Williams v. United States, 139 F. (2d) 83. The 
departmental reports to the congressional committees were prepared 
in this Division and several amendments suggested therein were 
adopted by the Congress. Act of July 2, 1945 (Public Law 116, 79th 
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Cong., lst sess.). <A bill (H. R. 2294) was introduced during the year 
which if enacted would provide a uniform code of descent of restricted 
Indian lands. Legislation establishing a new technique in securing 
repayment of construction charges on Indian irrigation projects was 
favored by the Division. Act of July 14, 1945 (Public Law 149, 79th 
Cong., Ist sess.). 

The work of the Indian Division during the. year relating to war 
activities involved the giving of legal advice and the review of cor- 
respondence, leases, permits and other agreements looking to the 
discovery and development of strategtic minerals and the utilization 
of Indian and public lands for military purposes and increased food 
production. Several hundred thousand acres of virgin land in Wy- 
oming, Montana and other States were placed under geological and 
geophysical prospecting permits during the year. 


- 


Division of Information 


JOHN E. RYCKMAN, Director 
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LURING most of the 1945 fiscal year the Division of Information 

was still occupied largely with keeping: the public acquainted 
with the Department’s single-minded efforts to supply the essentials 
of war unstintingly from the Nation’s natural resources. Before the 
vear’s end, however, with the collapse of the Nazi regime and with 
unmistakable signs of a similar denouement in the Pacific, the Divi- 
sion began to prepare for a slift of emphasis from the profligate 
expenditure of nature’s treasures to the Department’s traditional 
policy of conservation. 

Just as foresight had prepared the Department for an immediate 
shift to a war basis before nightfall on Pearl Harbor Day, plans had 
been in the making for more than a year against the possibility of an 
immediate peace. 

Thus, while still conforming to Office of War Information and 
other wartime security regulations in the handling of such infor- 
mational programs as the Solid Fuels Administration for War, in 
exercising judicious restraint in disseminating information regarding 
the important war-related work of the Bureau of Mines, the Geological 
Survey and other agencies, the Division was getting ready to resume 
its peacetime activities that so long had Jain dormant. 

For example, the Division originated and prepared a comprehensive 
series of articles dealing with the Department’s plan to proceed with 
postwar construction and conservation programs designed to give 
ernployment to veterans equivalent to 1,500,000 man-years of work 
over the first 10 postwar years. This material was published, with 
appropriate illustrations, in whole or in part by at least a score of 
nationally circulated mugazines. 

Before the end of the vear the Division also was responsible for 
writing and publishing a pamphlet entitled “Our Last Land Fron- 
tiers,’’ designed as a guide to veterans in their desires to settle on 
public lands both in continental United States and Alaska. This 
booklet proved to be one of the most popular ever issued by the 
Department with 20,000 copies being distributed by the Department 
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alone, ard many other thousands through veterans’ organizations, 
and through separation centers of the armed forces. 


In addition to the booklet, the Division prepared a synopsis in - 


popular form which was published by several national syndicates 
serving several thousand daily and weekly newspapers and by a 
dozen or more nationally circulated magazines. 

These are merely examples of the directional work of the Division 
designed to integrate the informational programs of the Department’s 
- various bureaus and offices having to do with the development and 
wise use of such natural assets of the Nation as metals, power, fuel, 
helium, food, land, timber, and fisheries. 

In other words, the Division continued to function as the directing 
and coordinating office of the Department through which all mforme- 
tional material is channeled from the bureaus to the public. This 
applies not only to day-to-day press releases of general circulation 
but also to books and pamphlets prepared by the Bureaus on spe- 
cialized subjects, over which general printing supervision is exercised 
by the Publications Section. 

The Division was also responsible for the editing, designing the 
format and supervision of the printing of the Secretary’s annual 
report, as well as for the publication of Inside Interior, a monthly 
newspaper intcnded to keep the Department’s own emplovees abreast 
of its activities. 

There were no appreciable changes in the organization set-up of the 
Division, consisting of the Director’s office, Radio, Publications, and 
Photographic Sections, although some changes in assignment of duties 
have been effected as changing conditions required. 


RADIO SECTION 


Throughout the year the Radio Section, operating the only modern 
broadcasting and recording studios in the Government, continued its 
intensified war service to most war-engaged Federal agencies, under 
the general supervision of the Director of Information. 

Extensive and almost constant use was made of the studio’s facilities 
by the Office of Strategic Services and by the Army and Navy in the 
preparation of secret programs having todo with psychological warfare. 
Special training programs were recorded for use in every theater of 
operation, and, toward the end of the fiscal year, recordings were 
already begun for use in demobilization work on ships and in Army 
centers of concentration. 

Numerous live programs, as well as rudorduee: were prepared and 
broadcast through these facilities for overseas use by the Office of War 
Information and other agencies affiliated with it. In this work as 
many as 29 different foreign languages were used. 
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In addition, special programs, spot announcements, and other 
material for broadcast were produced for such departmental agencies 
as the Solid Fuels Administration for War and the War Relocation 
Authority. 

One of the outstanding jobs performed by the Radio Section was the 
complete production of a series of six 15-minute recordings entitled 
“This Is Puerto Rico,” prepared under the auspices of the insular 
Government of Puerto Rico. This series, an educational and 
documentary feature, was designed for use in more than 2,500 high 
schools of the country to acquaint the rising generation with this 
American outpost in the Caribbean. 


PUBLICATIONS SECTION 


The enlarged functions, begun last year, by which the Publications 
Section is made responsible not only for the procurement of printing 
but also for editorial content and format of purest publications, have 
been continued with obvious success. 

Not only have important economies been decal by centering in 
this section the power to reject faulty or undesirable manuscripts, but 
better design and more attractive publications have resulted. There 
is still much to be done in presenting to the public a better-rounded 
set of publications on the Department’s activities. But a good start 
has been made and further improvements will be accomplished as the 
Department gets into its stride of peacetime work. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SECTION 


While the major portion of the Photographic Section’s efforts were 
devoted to furnishing photographs and other illustrations to Depart- 
ment agencies directly concerned with the war, it also began prepara- 
tions for enlarged activities in anticipation of peace. 

Toward the end of the year, for example, the Division compiled and 
published a listing of about 1,000 background photographs selected 
from many thousands of negatives in the Department’s photographic 
files. The list of selected photographs, depicting historic landmarks 
and other subjects of permanent interest to students of the Nation’s 
natural resources, was furnished to editors of important newspapers, 
Magazines, and photographic syndicates as a backlog of available 
illustrative material upon which they are privileged to draw in con- 
nection with stories or articles dealing with any of a large number of 
subjects within the Department’s purview. 

During the year the Division also inaugurated a fortnightly News 
Picture Service, by means of which photographs of current interest 
are distributed to about a score of news picture syndicates, illustrated 
feature services, magazines, and newspapers. Thus, the Department, 
with comparatively little public expense, is able to enlarge a thousand- 
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fold its effectiveness in acquainting the public with its varied activities. | 
This service has proved so popular throughout the country that, with - 
the coming of peace, it 1s contemplated that the Division of Informa- . 
tion will be called upon to make it a weekly instead of a fortnightly 
feature. 

These activities of the Photographic Section, while increasingly 
important, are still virtually incidental to the regular volume of work 
that it has been called upon to perform. Its principal work, from the 
standpoint of volume, has continued to consist of furnishing illustra- 
tive material for bureau publications, progress reports to Congress 
and the like, as well as meeting a constant demand for material to 
illustrate textbooks, guidebooks, pamphlets, and travel literature 
requested by scientific, trade, and other magazines and publishing 
organizations. 


Division of Personnel and Management 


Mrs. J. ATWOOD MAULDING, Director 


With the war continuing throughout another year our immediate 
problem has been the securing of personnel sufficient in number 
and quality to meet the war needs. Recruitment has been difficult, 
especially to meet the continuing demands of the Geological Survey 
and the Bureau of Mines for geologists, engineers, metallurgists, and 
other specialized personnel, which has made it necessary to ask for 
occupational deferments from the military service for some in these 
groups. Recruitment has also been especially difficult for stenographic 
and typist positions where the Civil Service Commission has been able 
to supply few eligibles, and replacements have been dependent upon 
applicants found by the Department. Special effort has been made 
to fill as many positions as possible with women, and with men not 
eligible for military duty. At present fewer than 15 percent of our 
permanent employees are subject to military service. More women 
are employed in the Department than ever before, the latest figure 
being 10,676. 

More than 7,500 Interior Department men and women have gone 
Into-the armed forces; approximately 500 have been discharged and 
returned to work. These employees were either placed in their old 
jobs with no loss of seniority rights or were given higher-grade assign- 
ments. One hundred and three of our employees have died in the 
war and eighteen are missing. 

While the number with specialized training and experience deferred 
from military service is slightly higher than a year ago, this is ac- 
counted for by the more liberal policy of the Selective Service System 
for deferring men over 30 and the necessity for making deferment 
requests for those found physically unfit for combat. The increase, 
however, has all been in the older age groups as the number of defer- 
ments for those below 30 has been drastically reduced. 

The Department continues to fill positions above the entrance grades 
by promotion from within so far as qualified candidates are available. 
As part of the program to increase the productive capacity of Interior 
employees, the Training Section conducted across bureau lines durmg 
the year refresher: courses in typewriting and shorthand, personnel 
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administration, secretarial training, and efficiency ratings, as well as 
orientation classes for new employees. The Department assigned 
two employees this year to the administrative internship program of 
the Civil Service Commission. 

The Classification Office has allocated approximately 7,811 posi- 
tions during the year and has made numerous surveys of groups of 
positions in the field. One of the important accomplishments of the 
Office has been the establishment of a Standards and Specifications 
Section to assist in preparing and publishing standards for the alloca- 
tion of field positions under the Classification Act, which was directed 
by Executive Order 9512. This will be to a large extent a continus- 
tion of studies already started to establish standards for typical posi- 
tions in the field services of the Department. 

On September 8, 1944, the basic policy governing wage-fixing for 
employees not within the purview of the Classification Act was fixed 
by Secretarial order. On March 30, 1945, detailed regulations and 
procedures were issued by the Director of Personnel. In these regu- 
lations the procedure fixing rates of pay for ungraded employees 
by wage boards, which had been followed previously in several 
bureaus, was extended as a uniform method throughout the 
Department. 

Morale in the Department is high despite the abnormal conditions 
of war. The number of grievances, disciplinary actions, and appeals 
of efficiency ratings have continued to run small. 

Services to employees relating to group insurance, hospitalization, 
health, credit, loans, and counseling have been maintained, and with 
respect to counseling have been implemented further. The recrea- 
tion program established under the guidance of the employee counsel- 
ing service is felt to be of inestimable importance as a means of coni- 
munication between employee counselors, personnel officers, and 
others interested in employee relations in the Department. 

While meeting the immediate war demands, we have tried to 
strengthen the whole personnel structure of the Department for better 
administration and postwar expansion. We are proceeding with the 
program of decentalization, looking to the acceptance of more 
responsibility by the operating bureaus, the Division being concerned 
mainly with the formulation of good policies and the maintenance 
of sound personnel standards. In line with this objective, the Office 
of the Deputy Director of Personnel in Chicago was discontinued in 
January 1945, and a delegation of considerable appointing authority 
was made by the Secretary to the three bureaus headquartered there. 

The Division is also gearing itself to the veteran placement prob- 
lem. As one important step, a veterans placement unit has been 
established to insure that veterans are apprised of and receive their 
full rights, and that the Department is able to take advantage of new 
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Cong., 1st sess.). A bill (H. R. 2294) was introduced during the year 
which if enacted would provide a uniform code of descent of restricted 
Indian lands. Legislation establishing a new technique in securing 
repayment of construction charges on Indian irrigation projects was 
favored by the Division. Act of July 14, 1945 (Public Law 149, 79th 
Cong., 1st sess.). 

The work of the Indian Division during the. year relating to war 
activities involved the giving of legal advice and the review of cor- 
respondence, leases, permits and other agreements looking to the 
discovery and development of strategtic minerals and the utilization 
of Indian and public lands for military purposes and increased food 
production. Several hundred thousand acres of virgin land in Wy- 
oming, Montana and other States were placed under geological and 
geophysical prospecting permits during the year. 
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Interior Department Museum 


H. L. RAUL, Museum Curator 
. >> K€ 


fleas Interior Department Museum maintains constant and direct 
contact with the public, through its modern visual educational 
techniques. It is an efficient instrument to visualize the manifold 
functions of the Department. More than 100 display cases exhibit 
material of great historic and scientific interest. They reflect the 
history, aims, and current activities of the Department, from its 
beginning, almost a century ago, to the present. Some of them 
refer to the Department’s contributions toward victory. 


ATTENDANCE AND FOREIGN VISITORS 


During the past year approximately 46,000 persons visited the 
museum. The Visitors’ Register records visitors from every State 
in the Union with the exception of Delaware. Registrations were 
received also from Alaska, Hawaii, Philippine Islands, and Puerto Rico. 
Many visitors from foreign countries also have demonstrated interest 
in the activities of the Department as illustrated in the museum, and 
registrations were received from Barbados, Bermuda, Brazil, Canada, 
China, Colombia, Czcchoslovakia, Dominican Republic, England, 
France, Haiti, Honduras, Italy, Malaya, Mexico, New Zealand, 
Poland, and Romania. 


COLLABORATION WITH BUREAUS 


With the assistance of the Bureau of Reclamation, five display cases 
were completely revised and new material designed to illustrate the 
double use of water for irrigation and power production, and for war, 
domestic, and industrial uses. Featured also are methods of flood 
control, improved navigation, wildlife refuges, and recreational 
opportunities. Among the revised displays are colorful representations 
of Central Valley project and building Grand Coulee Dam. One of the 
recent additions is a new scale model of a modern, 80-acre irrigated 
farm, showing how water is brought from Reclamation reservoirs to 
operate an irrigated farm on a year-round basis, and electric fences 
Which separate rotation pastures, 
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An engraved brass bar, 3 feet in lergth, designated as the Standard 
Yard, is exhibited in the General Land Office gallery. This is the 
original standard which was sent to the Territory of Nevada by the 
Office of United States Weights and Measures, in June 1861, for the 
purpose of establishing and checking standard measurements. It was 
formerly used by the Office of the Surveyor General to check surveyors’ 
chains in surveying the public land. Three large silhouettes entitled 
‘‘Steamboat and Canal Days,” “The Roundup,” and ‘The Sheep- 
herder,’”’ totaling 22 feet in length, designed and completed in the 
museum, were installed in riches over related display cases in the 
General Land Office gallery. These complete the series of seven 
historical subjects portrayed by silhouette in this gallery. 

A panoramic pictorial enlargement, approximately 12 feet long, 
portraying the Wyoming Elk Herd, is a new display in the Fish and 
Wildlife gallery. 

In collaboration with the Geological Survey, new material for three 
display cases and three large wall niches are in preparation. 

A large photo-mural, in full color, illustrates the numerous outdoor 
activities and recreational facilities provided by the National Park 
Service for residents of the District of Columbia and neighboring 
communicies. This is particularly interesting during the present 
period of wartime travel restrictions. 

Among the special exhibits is a photostat copy of a chart of the 
northern portion of Luzon Strait, Philippine Islands, which was 
seized from the Japanese in the Central Pacific, and insignia taken 
from members of the Nazi armed forces. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


During the past year the museum has served many organizations, 
including the San Joaquin Pioneer Museum and the Haggin Memorial 
Art Galleries of Stockton, Calif.; American and Canadian Sportsmen’s 
Show, Cleveland, Ohio; University of Oregon; State Department; 
War Department; Navy Department (Office of Naval Records and 
Library, Taylor Model Basin, and Bureau of Ships). The majority 
of these services concerned modern display methods, scale model, 
and dioroma techniques. Services in connection with training methods 
and materials used in visual education and in veterans’ rehabilitation 
programs were rendered to the American Red Cross; Walter Reed 
General Hospital; and the Disabled Veterans Educational and Re 
conditioning Service of the Newton D. Baker General Hospital, 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 

Sugyestions were outlined in last year’s annual report for possible 
use of the museum’s facilities for postwar rehabilitation work, par 
ticularly for returning veterans who were on military furlough from 
this Department. 
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In addition, special programs, spot announcements, and other 
material for broadcast were produced for such departmental agencies 
as the Solid Fuels Administration for War and the War Relocation 
Authority. 

One of the outstanding jobs performed by the Radio Section was the 
complete production of a series of six 15-minute recordings entitled 
‘This Is Puerto Rico,’”’ prepared under the auspices of the insular 
Government of Puerto Rico. This series, an educational and 
documentary feature, was designed for use in more than 2,500 high 
schools of the country to acquaint the rising generation with this 
American outpost in the Caribbean. 


PUBLICATIONS SECTION 


The enlarged functions, begun last year, by which the Publications 
Section is made responsible not only for the procurement of printing 
but also for editorial content and format of purceu publications, have 
been continued with obvious success. 

Not only have important economies been effected by centering in 
this section the power to reject faulty or undesirable manuscripts, but 
better design and more attractive publications have resulted. There 
is still much to be done in presenting to the public a better-rounded 
set of publications on the Department’s activities. But a good start 
has been made and further improvements will be accomplished as the 
Department gets into its stride of peacetime work. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SECTION 


While the major portion of the Photographic Section’s efforts were 
Jevoted to furnishing photographs and other illustrations to Depart- 
ment agencies directly concerned with the war, it also began prepara- 
tions for enlarged activities in anticipation of peace. 

Toward the end of the year, for example, the Division compiled and 
published a listing of about 1,000 background photographs selected 
‘rom many thousands of negatives in the Department’s photographic 
iles. The list of selected photographs, depicting historic landmarks 
and other subjects of permanent interest to students of the Nation’s 
natural resources, was furnished to editors of important newspapers, 
magazines, and photographic syndicates as a backlog of available 
llustrative material upon which they are privileged to draw in con- 
nection with stories or articles dealing with any of a large number of 
subjects within the Department’s purview. 

During the year the Division also inaugurated a fortnightly News 
Picture Service, by means of which photographs of current interest 
are distributed to about a score of news picture syndicates, illustrated 
feature services, magazines, and newspapers. Thus, the Department, 
with comparatively little public expense, is able to enlarge a thousand- 
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fold its effectiveness in acquainting the public with its varied set. 4 
This service has proved so popular throughout the country that w° 
the coming of peace, it is contemplated that the Division of In! » 
tion will be called upon to make it a weekly instead of a fort. =-- 
feature. 

These activities of the Photographic Section, while increa-.:— 
important, are still virtually incidental to the regular volume of s.-. 
that it has been called upon to perform. Its principal work, fron. *: 
standpoint of volume, has continued to consist of furnishing wots 
tive material for bureau publications, progress reports to Co r= 
and the like, as well as meeting a constant demand for matera ° 
illustrate textbooks, guidebooks, pamphlets, and travel heen: - 
requested by scientific, trade, and other magazines and puts.-.-: 
organizations. 


Division of Personnel and Management 


Mrs. J. ATWOOD MAULDING, Director 
DIES : 


ITH the war continuing throughout another year our immediate 

problem has been the securing of personnel sufficient in number 
and quality to meet the war needs. Recruitment has been difficult, 
especially to meet the continuing demands of the Geological Survey 
and the Bureau of Mines for geologists, engineers, metallurgists, and 
other specialized personnel, which has made it necessary to ask for 
occupational deferments from the military service for some in these 
groups. Recruitment has also been especially difficult for stenographic 
and typist positions where the Civil Service Commission has been able 
to supply few eligibles, and replacements have been dependent upon 
applicants found by the Department. Special effort has been made 
to fill as many positions as possible with women, and with men not 
ehgible for military duty. At present fewer than 15 percent of our 
permanent employees are subject to military service. More women 
are employed in the Department than ever before, the latest figure 
being 10,676. 

More than 7,500 Interior Department men and women have gone 
into-the armed forces; approximately 500 have been discharged and 
returned to work. These employees were either placed in their old 
jobs with no loss of seniority rights or were given higher-grade assign- 
ments. One hundred and three of our employees have died in the 
war and eighteen are missing. 

While the number with specialized training and experience deferred 
from military service is slightly higher than a year ago, this is ac- 
counted for by the more liberal policy of the Selective Service System 
for deferring men over 30 and the necessity for making deferment 
requests for those found physically unfit for combat. The increase, 
however, has all been in the older age groups as the number of defer- 
ments for those below 30 has been drastically reduced. 

The Department continues to fill positions above the entrance grades 
by promotion from within so far as qualified candidates are available. 
As part of the program to increase the productive capacity of Interior 
employees, the Training Section conducted across bureau lines during 
a year Tefresher- courses in | typewriting ane shorthand, personnel 
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administration, secretarial training, and efficiency ratings, as we. 
Orientation classes for new employees. The Department a~« > ~ 
two employees this year to the administrative internship prograz 
the Civil Service Commission. 

The Classification Office has allocated approximately 7,4!) p-- 
tions during the year and has made numerous surveys of gro-.z 
positions in the field. One of the important accomplishments of :: 
Office has been the establishment of a Standards and Specifieat. - 
Section to assist in preparing and publishing standards for the a. «3 
tion of ficld positions under the Classification Act, which was dire ‘-. 
by Executive Order 9512. This will be to a large extent a cont: .s 
tion of studies already started to establish standards for typical »~ 
tions in the field services of the Department. 

On September 8, 1944, the basic policy governing wage-fiu:.z §- 
employees not within the purview of the Classification Act was ‘1-: 
by Secretarial order. On March 30, 1945, detailed regulations a. 
procedures were issued by the Director of Personnel. In these r-z-- 
lations the procedure fixing rates of pay for ungraded empioye 
by wage boards, which had been followed previously in seven 
bureaus, was extended as a uniform method throughe.: 
Department. 

Morale in the Department is high despite the abnormal cord : 
of war. The number of grievances, disciplinary actions, and a; 
of efficiency ratings have continued to run small. 

Services to employees relating to group insurance, hospital za’ +< 
health, credit, loans, and counseling have been maintained, arc & 
respect to counscling have been implemented further. The revs 
tion program established under the guidance of the emplovee cv -+ 
ing service is felt to be of inestimable importance as a means vu! +- 
munication between employee counselors, personnel officer 1 
others interested in emplovee relations in the Department. 

While meeting the immediate war demands, we have tr+ 
strengthen the whole personnel structure of the Department for *-""~ 
administration and postwar expansion. We are proceeding wh": 
program of decentalization, looking to the acceptance of = ° 
responsibility by the operating bureaus, the Division being cure - 
mainly with the formulation of good policies and the mai tr 
of sound personnel standards. In line with this objective, the O° ° 
of the Deputy Director of Personnel in Chicago was discozin.« * 
January 1945, and a delegation of considerable appointing ast.7* 
was made by the Secretary to the three bureaus headquarternd % * 

The Division is also gearing itself to the veteran placemest }>* 
lem. As one important step, a veterans placement unit bss °* 
established to insure that veterans are apprised of and receive =~ 
full rights, and that the Department is able to take advantage « -* 
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nowledges and skills which they may have acquired while in the 
ervice. 

A personnel conference was held the week of June 4, in Washington, 
ringing together the personnel officers of all of the bureaus, including 
hose in the field, for a review of policies and programs and for a 
0k ahead to the reconversion period. 

At the close of the fiscal year the Department had 44,453 com- 
ensated employees, 4,686 in the Washington metropolitan area, 
nd 39,767 in the field; in addition, there were 1,546 uncompensated 
ersonnel. 
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Interior Department Museum 


H. L. RAUL, Museum Curator 
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Te Interior Department Museum maintains constant and direct 
contact with the public, through its modern visual educational 
techniques. It is an efficient instrument to visualize the manifold 
functions of the Department. More than 100 display cases exhibit 
material of great historic and scientific interest. They reflect the 
history, aims, and current activities of the Department, from its 
beginning, almost a century ago, to the present. Some of them 
refer to the Department’s contributions toward victory. 


ATTENDANCE AND FOREIGN VISITORS 


During the past year approximately 46,000 persons visited the 
museum. The Visitors’ Register records visitors from every State 
in the Union with the exception of Delaware. Registrations were 
received also from Alaska, Hawaii, Philippine Islands, and Puerto Rico. 
Many visitors from foreign countries also have demonstrated interest 
in the activities of the Department as illustrated ir the museum, and 
registrations were received from Barbados, Bermuda, Brazil, Canada, 
China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, England, 
France, Haiti, Honduras, Italy, Malaya, Mexico, New Zealand, 
Poland, and Romania. 


COLLABORATION WITH BUREAUS 


With the assistance of the Bureau of Reclamation, five display cases 
were completely revised and new material designed to illustrate the 
double use of water for irrigation and power production, and for war, 
domestic, and industrial uses. Featured also are methods of flood 
control, improved navigation, wildlife refuges, and _ recreational 
opportunities. Among the revised displays are colorful representations 
of Central Valley project and building Grand Coulee Dam. One of the 
recent additions is a new scale model of a modern, 80-acre irrigated 
farm, showing how water is brought from Reclamation reservoirs to 
operate an irrigated farm on a year-round basis, and electric fences 
which separate rotation pastures. 
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An engraved brass bar, 3 feet in lergth, designated as the Stas, ‘a+! 
Yard, is exhibited in the General Land Office gallery. Thie «tv 
original standard which was sent to the Territory of Nevada by #- 
Office of United States Weights and Measures, in June 1861, for ¢- 
purpose of establishing and checking standard measurements. Ik tas 
formerly used by the Office of the Surveyor General to check surtets 
chains in surveying the public land. Three large silhouettes et... 
“Steamboat and Canal Days,” “The Roundup,” and “The ‘t.-- 
herder,” totaling 22 feet in length, designed and completed w =: 
museum, were installed in riches over related display cases in & 
General Land Office gallery. These complete the series of 7-2 
historical subjects portrayed by silhouette in this gallery. 

A panoramic pictorial enlargement, approximately 12 feet } x: 
portraying the Wyoming Elk Herd, is a new display in the Fish «: 
Wildlife gallery. 

In collaboration with the Geological Survey, new material for tL>+ 
display cases and three large wall niches are in preparation. 

A large photo-mural, in full color, illustrates the numernus out } «+ 
activities and recreational facilities provided by the National Pan 
Service for residents of the District of Columbia and neigt.«rcz 
commupicies. This is particularly interesting during the pms: 
period of wartime travel restrictions. 

Among the special exhibits is a photostat copy of a chart of t:- 
northern portion of Luzon Strait, Philippine Islands. which ¥u 
seized from the Japanese in the Central Pacific, and insignis *as-3 
from members of the Nazi armed forces. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCES 


During the past year the museum has served many organist: *. 
including the San Joaquin Pioneer Museum and the Hagyin Mer: += 
Art Galleries of Stockton, Calif.; American and Canadian Spors-~ 3 
Show, Cleveland, Ohio; University of Oregon; State Deparz-:’ 
War Department; Navy Department (Office of Naval Records a-° 
Library, Taylor Model Basin, and Bureau of Ships). The ma: 7-7 
of these services concerned modern display methods, scale m>:- 
and dioroma techniques. Services in connection with training meth => 
and materials used in visual education and in veterans’ rehabute: | 
programs were rendered to the American Red Cross; Walter }~. 
General Hospital; and the Disabled Veterans Educational ard he 
conditioning Service of the Newton D. Baker General His:.4 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 

Sugyestions were outlined in last year’s annual report for p> °° 
use of the museum’s facilities for postwar rehabilitation work. 7 
ticularly for returning veterans who were on military fudoush "= 
this Department. 
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LOAN EXHIBITS AND ACCESSIONS 

Last October the museum accepted, for sn indefinite period, a life- 
size bust of Thomas Ewing, first Secretary of the Interior, who served 
from 1849-50. It was loaned to the museum by Mr. Sherman Ewing, 
a representative of the Thomas Ewing estate. A marble pedestal and 
bronze inscription plate are also included in this loan exhibit. 

A collection of 13 Indian rugs, blankets, saddle blankets, and a 
dance drum, selected from the Gibson collection, is displayed as a 
temporary loan exhibit in the radio studio of this Department. 

The museum’s book collection has been augmented by “‘ Expressions 
and Impressions,” the autobiography of the late A. A. Anderson, 
which contains many references to early days in the Yellowstone 
region. ‘This book was presented by the author’s daughter, Dr. 


Eleanor A. Campbell. 
SCHOOL CLASSES 


In cooperation with various teacher groups and school organiza- 
tions, the museum has assisted in planning courses in conservation 
and other activities represented by the Department. Included in 
these organizations were the Office of Visual Education of the Provi- 
dence, R. I., Public Schools, and the Fairfax County, Va., Public 
School System. The museum’s special exhibit of strategic minerals 
has been duplicated, at private expense, for circulation among the 
schools of Fairfax County, The Virginia Academy of Sciences, and 
other similar institutions. 

ORIENTATION PROGRAMS 

During the year the museum added two important services to 
established governmental employee relations activities. The de- 
partmental orientation program for all new employees, managed by 
the Training Section, Division of Personnel Supervision and Manage- 
ment, was expanded to include explanatory tours of the museum, 
The administrative intern program, sponsored by the United States 
Civil Service Commission to promote the development of junior ad- 
ministrative personnel, also included the explanatory tour service in 
‘Its course of instruction. These students of government administra- 
tion represented more than 13 agencics. 

Conducted tours were given throughout the year to school classes 
and many other organizations. In some instances unusually large 
groups attended. For example, the evening tour of 150 persons from 
the United States Signal Corps, and the Baptist women’s organization 
group of 500 members. 

Inquiries were handled daily at the information desk and special 
Services rendered whenever requested. The museum is attractive 
to the public and of service to the Department. The assistance 
extended by the officers of the Department and the cooperation given 

by the buresus is gratefully acknowledged. 
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